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THE -iftAMOND NECKEACE. 


CiiAi’Ttn I. 

• 

Age of nominee. 

Tin: ugc of llomance has not ceased j 
il iiiivev ceases; it does not, if we w’ijl 
think of it, so much as very sensibly 
decline. “ The pas.sions are repressed 
by social forms ; great passion^ no 
longer shew themselves ^Miy, there 
are passions still great enough to re- 
plenish Bedlam, for it, never wants 
tenants ; to suspend men fram bed- ' 
posts, from improved-drops gt the west 
end of Newgale. A ])assioii that ex- 
plosively shivers asunder the Life it 
took rise in ought to be regarded as 
considerable : more, no passion, in the 
highest heyday of Uomance, yet did. 
The passions, by grace or^lh(?"Supernal 
and also of the Infernal I’owera (for 
botli have a liand in it), can never fail 
us. • 

And then, as to “ social forms,’' be 
it granted that they are of the most 
buckram quality, and bind men up 
into the pitifnlle.st, straitlaced, comraon- 
jdace existence, — you ask,VN'herc is the 
Itomance? In the Scotch way one 
answers, Where is it not? That very 
spectacle of an Iminorlal Nature, with 
faculties and destiny extending through 
J’jternity, hampered and bandaged up, 
by nurses, pedagogues, posture-masters, 
and the tongues* of innumerable old 
women (named “ force of public opi- 
nion”); by prejudice, custom, want of 


^ knowledge, want of money, want of 
.strength, into, say, the meagre Pattcni' 
Figuryhat, in thes^ays, meets you in 
'all thoroughfares : a “ god-created Man,” 
all but^bnegating thccharacter of Man ; 
forced to exist, automatised, mummy- 
w^:^ (scarcely in rare moments audible 
or visible from amid his wrappages 
and ceremciils), as Gentleman or Gig- 
man;^' and so selling bis birthright of 
Eternity for the three daily meals, poor 
at best, which Time yields : — is not this 
spectacle itself highly romantic, tragical, 
— if we had eyes to look at it ? The 
higl?-born (highest-born, for he came 
out of I/eaven) lies drowning the 
despicablAt puddles : the priceless gift 
of Life, whicli h^ can have but mice, 
for he waited a wliole Eternity to be 
born, and now has a whole Eternity 
waiting to see what he will do when 
born, — t/iis pricelejjs gift we, sec straii- 
glcd^lowly out A? hiraUiy innumerable 
pacKtkreads ; a^d tlhere remains of the 
glorious Eossibility, which we fondly 
named Man, nothing but an inanimate 
mass of foul loss and disappointment, 
which we wrap in shrouds, and bury 
iinderground,--iiurely with well-merited 
tears. To the Thinker here lies Tra- 
gedy enough; the epitome and marrow 
of all Tragedy whatsoever. • 

But so few are Thinkers t Aye, 
Ikader, so few think ; there is the 
rub! Not one in the thifUsaiul has 
the smallest turn for thinking; only for 


* “ I always considered liimt Te.spoctahle man; — Wlint do you mean by respert- 
ahle ? He kept a Gig.” — ThurlelCs Trial, 
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psle^ve dreaming and hearsaying, and 
acgve babbling by role. Of the eyes 
n^n .do glare^'ivithal so few can 
as is the world become' such a 
edr Treadmill ; and each 
got entangled in his 
pulis^ it awry; and 
idnessy Falsehood^ and 
istly named the Devil) 
Intains himselC among 
ipes (were it not for the 
ich by God s grace will 
itsell*) to bfecome su- 
j Hius, too, among other things, 
Komance of Life gone wholly 
out of sight; and all History, degene- 
rating into empty invoico'Tists of PitcBed 
^Battles and Changes 4f Ministry; or, 
still worse, into “ Constitutional His- 
tory,” or “ Philosophy of History,” or 
Philosophy teaching by Exp^ience,” 
is become dead, as the Almamt''lcs of 
other years, — to which species of com- 
])osition, indeed, it bears, in several 
points of view, na inconsiderable af-. 
iinity. 

‘‘ Of aU blinds that shut up. men’s 
vision,” says one, ‘‘ the w^orst is self.” 
How true ! How doubly true, if 
assuniing her cunningest, yet miser- 
ablest 4isguise, come on tis, in never- 
ceasir^, all-obscuring reflexes from the 
innumerable selves of others; not as 
i*ride, not even as real Hunger, but 
only as Vanity, and the shadow of an 
imaginai 7 Hunger (for Applause) ; ^n- 
der the name of what we c^l “ lle- 
specytbility !” Alas now for our His- 
toiTan : to his other spiritual deadness 
(which, however, so ling as he physic- 
ally breathes cannot be complete) this 
.sad new magic influence is added! 
Henceforth his Histories must all be 
screwed up into the dignity of His- 
tory.*' Instead ^of IdoVing fixedly at 
the ‘Thhig, and first Vi&ill, and bhyond 
all, endeavouring to sc? it, and fashion 
a living Picture of it (not a wretched 
politico-metaphysical Abstraction of it), 
he has now quite other matters to look 
to. The Thing lies shrouded, invisi- 
bfe, in thousandfold hallucinations, and 
foreign ^air-images : what did the 
Whigs saj of it ? . What did the Tories ? 
The Priests? TheFreethinkeTs? Above 
all, what will my own listening circle 
s^ of me for what I say of it ? And 
then his llcuiectability in general, as a 
literary genlT^an ; his not despicable 
talent for pwlosopby ! — Thus is our 
poor f^islorian’s faculty directed mainly 
jojdTlwo^.qljjects i the Writing and the 


Writer, both of which arc quite extra- 
neous ; and the Thing written of fares 
as we see. Can it be wonderful that 
Histories (wherein open lying is not 
permitted) are unromantic ? Nay, our 
very Biographies, ^ how stiif-starched, 
foisonless, hollow! They stand tliere 
respectable ; and what more ? Dumb 
idols ; with a skin of delusively painted 
wax-work ; and inwardly empty, or full 
of rags and bran, our England espe- 
cially, whicif in these days is become the 
chosen land of Respectability, Life-writ- 
ing has dwindled to the sorrowful lest 
condition ; it requires a man to be some 
disrespectable, ridiculous Boswell before 
he can write a tolerable Life . Thus, loo, 
strangely enough, the only Lives wortli 
reading arc those of Players, emptiest 
and poorest of the sons of Adam ; who 
neverlnwess were sons of his, and bro- 
thers of ours ; and by the nature of the 
case, bad already bidden Respecta- 
bility good-day. Such bounties, in 
this as in infinitely deeper matters, does 
Rec^pectability shower down on us. 
Slid are thy doings, O Gig; sadder 
than those of Juggernaut’s Car: that, 
with huge wheel , suddenly crushes asun- 
der the bodies of men; thou, in lliy 
light-bobbing Long-Aore springs, gra- 
dually winnowest away their souls ! 

Depend upon it, for one thing, good 
Reader, no age ever seemed the Age of 
Romance k> itself. Charlemagne, let 
the Poets talk as they will, had his own 
provocations in the w'orld : what with 
selling of his poultry and potherbs, 
what with wanton daughters carrying 
secretaries through the snow ; and, for 
instance, fllatjvanging of the Saxons over 
the Weser-bridge (thirty thousand of 
them, they say, at one bout), it seems 
to me that the Great Charles had his 
temj^er ruffled at times. Roland of 
Roncesvalles, too, we see well in think- 
ing of it, found rainy weather as well 
as sunny ; knew what it was to have 
hose need darning ; got tough beef to 
chew, or even went dinnerless; was 
saddle-sick, calumniated, constipated 
(as his mtadness too clearly indicates); 
and ofienest fell, 1 doubt not, that this 
was a very Devil’s world, and he (Ro- 
land) himself one of the s.orriest caitiffs 
there. Only in long subsequent days, 
when the tough beef, tlie constipation, 
and the calumny, had clean vanished,, 
did it all begin to seem Romantic, and 
yourTyrpins and Ariostos fohnd music 
in it. So,lsay,isitcrcr.' Andlhemore, 
as your true hero, your true Roland, is 
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fever nncomciouH that he is a hero : this 
is a condition of all greatness. 

In our own poor Nineteenth C’entury, 
the writer^of these lines has been for- 
tunate enough to see not a few glimpses 
of Koraance^ he imagitsps this Nine- 
teenth is hardly a whit less rhmantic 
than that Ninth, or any other, since cen- 
turies began. Apart from Napoleon, 
and the Dantons, ^nd Mirabeaus, 
whose fire-words (of public^ speaking) . 
and fire- whirl winds (of cannon and 
musketry), which fora season darkened 
the air, arc, perhaps, at bottom but su- 
perficial phenomena, he has witnessed, 
in remotest places, much that could be 
called romantic, even miraculous, lie 
has witnessed overhead tlic infinite 
Deep, with greater and lesser lig^'ts, 
bright-rolling, silent-beaming, ^liurled 
forth by the Hand of God : around 
liim, and under his feet, the w’oiider- 
fullest Earth, with Jier winter snow- 
storms and her summer spice-airs, and 
(unaccountablest of all) stand- 

ing there. lie stood in the lapse *^f 
'I'ime; he saw Eternity behind him, 
and before him. The all-encircling 
mysterious tide of Force, thousand- 
fold (for from force of Thought to force 
of Gravitation what an interval !) bil- 
lowed shoreless on ; bore him too 
along with it, — he too >^as part of it. > 
From its bosom rose and vanished, in 

f perpetual change, the lordliest Real- 
Miantasmagory (which was Being) ; and 
ever anew rose and vanished ; and ever 
that lordliest many-coloured scene was 
full, another yet the same. Oak-trees 
fell, young acorns sprang: J]tfen too, 
new-sent from the Unkno\^i, he met, of 
tiniest size, who waxed into stature, 
into strength of sinew, passionate fire 
and light : in other Men the light was 
growing dim, the sinews all feeble; 
they sank, molionless, into ashes, into 
invisibility; returned bavk to the Un- 
known, beckoning him tlieirmute fare- 
well. Tic wanders still by the parting- 
spot ; cannot hear them ; they are far, 
how far! — It was a sight for angels, 
and archangels; for, indeed, God him- 
self had made it wholly. One many- 
glaucing asbestos-thread in the Web 
of Universal-flistgi'y, spirit-w^oveii, it 
rustled there*, as with the howl of mighty 
winds,, through that “ wild-roaring 
Loom of Time.^’ (ieneration after 
generation (himcireds of them, or thou- 
sands of them, from the unkno\^n. Be- 
ginning), so loud, so stormful busy, 
rushed torrent-wise, thundering, clown. 


down; an% fell all silent (only some 
feeble re-echo, which grew ever feebler, 
strugglipg up), and Oblivion swatfowed 
them all. Tliousands mdre/ to^ the 
unknown Ending, will follow 
here (of this prQ^ent one) as. a 

drop, still sungilt, on the gid^ 
one moment, while the Da^l^tiess has 
not yet engulpbed thee. OJBidfh€;|i 
is that i^hat thou callest of 

small interest? Of ^mall Intern^ and ' 
for thee ? Av^ake, poa^roubled sli^epar ;* 
shake off thy torpid nightmare-dream ; 
look, see, behold it, the Flame-image ; 
splendours high as Heaven, terrors 
dec^ as Hell : jdus is God’s Creation ; 
this is Man’s Erfe ! — Such things has 
the writer of thgjse lines witnessed, in 
this poor Nineteenth Century of ours ; 
and what are all such 1% the things he 
yet hopes to witness? Hopes, with 
truesf Assurance. “ I have painted so 
much," said the good Jean Paul, in his 
old days, ‘‘ and I have never seen the 
Ocean^the Ocean ^of Eternity I shall 
not /ail to sec !" 

Such' being the intrinsic cpiality of 
this Time, and of all Time whatsoever, 
m%l»t not the Poet vho chanced to 
walk through it find objects enough to 
paint ? Wh&t object soever he fixed 
on, were it the meanest of the mean, 
let him but paint it in its actual truth, 
as it swims there, in such environment ; 
world-old, yet new, and never ending; 
an iidestruclible portion of the mira- 
culous AH, — his picture of it w^e a 
Poem. H®w much more if the object 
fixed on were not mean, but one al- 
ready wonderful ; ^he (mystic) actual 
truth " of wliich, if it lay not on the sur- 
face, yet shone through the surface, and 
invited even Prosaists to searcli for it ! 

The present writer, )^vho unhappily 
belohijs to that cj^ss, has, nevertheless, 
a firmer and fifiner persuasion of two 
things : first, as was seen, that Romance 
exists; secondly, that now, and for- 
merly, and evermore it exists, strictly 
speaking, in Res^ity alone. The thing 
that is, what can be so wonderful^ 
what, especially to us that are, can 
have such signi ficauce ? Studyjlcaiity, 
he is ever and anon saying to himself ; 
search out deeper and deeper its quite 
endless mystery : see it, know it; then, 
whether thou wouldst learn from it, 
and again teach ; or weep over it, or 
laugh over it, or love it wr despi:?^'^t, 
or in any way relate thyself ♦r Vt, thou 
hast .the firmest enduring basis: ihut 
hieroglyphic page is oncthpy canst^ad 
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on for «ver, find new meai#ng in for 
ever. 

Finally, and in a word^ d»^not the 
critics teach us : In whatsoev'er thing 
thou hast thy seff felt interest, in that or 
in nothing hope to inspire otliers with 
^interest?” — In partial obedience to all 
which, and to many other principles, 
shall tlic following small Romance of 
tlte Duunond Necklace begins to come 
> together. A small Romance, let the 
• reader again and^again assure himself, 
which is no brainweb of mine, or of 
any other foolish man's ; but a fraction 
of that mystic “ spirit-woven web,’' 
from the “ Loom of Time,*' spoken of 
«:ibove. It is an actuaUTransaction that 
happened in this Eartif of ours. Where- 
with our whole business, as already 
urged, is to pgint it truly. 

For the rest, an earnest inspection, 
faithful endeavour has not bee» grant- 
ing, on our part ; nor (singular as it* 
may seem) ilic strictest regard to 
chronology, geography (or raiher, in, 
this case, topography), documentary 
evidence^ and what else true lk.>torical 
research would yield. Were there but 
on the reader’s part a kindred openiyr is, 
a kindred spirit of endeavour! Be- 
slione strongly, on both slides, by such 
united twofold Philosopliy, this poor 
opaque Intrigue of the I)lainond Neck- 
luce became quite translucent between 
us; transfigured, lifted up into the se- 
rene of Universal History; and igight 
hang there like a smallest ^Diamond 
CoT^cllation, visible witlioq^ telescope, 
— so long as it could. 

% 

Chapter II. 

The Necklace is made, 

IJerr, ©r, as he te now called, Mon- 
sieur, Boehmer, to all appeasance 
wanted not that last Infirmity of noble 
and ignoble minds — a love of fame ; he 
was destined also to be famous more 
than enough, llis outlooks into the 
world were* rather of a smiling cha- 
]|acter : he has long sifTce exchanged his 
guttural speech, as far as possible, for a 
nasal one; his rustic Saxon fatherland 
for a pofished city of Paris, and thriven 
there. United in partnership with 
worthy - l^onsieur Bassange, a sound 
practical man, skilled in the valuation 
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of all precious stones, in the manage- 
ment of workmen, in the judgment of 
their work, he already sees himsdlf 
among the highest of his guild : nay, 
rather the very highest, — for he has 
secured (b^ puTch|rse and hard money 
paid) the title of King’s Jeweller; and 
can enter the Court itself, leaving all 
other Jewellers, and even innumerable 
Gentlemen, Gignjen, and small Nobi- 
lity, to langish in the vestibule. With 
the costliesf ornaments in his pocket, or 
borne after him by assiduous shopboys, 
the happy Boehmer sees high drawing- 
rooms and sacred rutiles fly open, as 
^ith talismanic Sesame ; and the briglit- 
est eyes of the whole world grow 
brighter: to him alone of men the Un- 
approachable reveals ii(?t-self in mys- 
terious negligee ; taking and giving 
counsel. Do not, on all gala-days and 
gala-nights, Ids works praise him ? On 
the gorgeous robes of State, on Court- 
dresses and Lords^stars, on the diadem 
of Royalty; better still, on the swan- 
neck of Beauty, and her queenly garni- 
ture from pliune-beuring aigrette to 
shoebuckleon fairy-sli|>per, — that blind- 
ing play of colours is Boelimer’s doing ; 
he is Jouttillicr-Bijoutier de la Reinc, 

Could the man but liave been contrnl 
with it 1 lie could not : 1 earns-) ike, Ke 
must mount <00 liigh ; have his wax- 
wings melted, and descend prostrate, — 
amid a cloud of vain goose-quills. One 
day, a fatal day (of some year, proba- 
bly, among the Seventies of last Cen- 
tury),* it struck Boehmer : Wliy should 
not r, who, as Most Christian Kii>g’s 
Jeweile^ am proper(y first Jeweller of 
the UnivSrsft, — make a'Jewel which the 
Universe has not matched f Nothing 
can prevent thee, Boehmer, if thou 
have the Skill to do it. Skill or no 
skill, answ'ers he, I have the ambition : 
my Jewel, if not the beautiful lest, sliall 
be the dearest. Thus was the Diamond 
Necklace determined on. 

Did worthy Bassange give a willing, 
or a reluctant consent ? In any case he 
consents; and co-operates. Plans arc 
sketched, consultations «lield, stucco 
models made; by money or credit the 
costliest diamonds come in ; cunning 
craftsmen cut them^ seUthem : proud 
Boehmer sees the w0rk go prosperously 
on. Proud man ! Behold him on a 


T^ 'Diemond Necklace. 


xcept that Madame Campan (Mtmaires, tome ii.) says the Necklace *' was 
intendecr^i' Du Barry/' one cannot disccver| ^ithin many years, the date of its 
mnufactur^ Du Bariy went “ into half-pay” on the 10th of Alay, 1774,— the day 
wfcwt her king died. 
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f inurniii^ after breakfast : he Ims stepped 
dawn to tliu innermost workshop, be- 
fore Sid lying; but ; stands there with his 
laced ihree-cornered hat, cane under 
arm; drawing on his gloves: with nod, 
with nasal-guttural word, he gives judi- 
cious confirmation, judicious abnega- 
tion, censure and approval. A still joy 
is dawning over that bland, blond face 
of his; he can think (while in many a 
sacred boudoir he visits the Unapproach- 
able) that an opus magnum^ of which 
the world wollelh not, is progressing. 
At length comes a morning when care 
has terminated, and joy can not only 
dawn but shine ; the Necklace, th<*it 
shall be famous and world-famous, 
is made. 

Made we tall it, in conformity with 
common speech : but properly it was 
not made ; only, with more or less spi- 
rit of method, arranged and agglo- 
merated. What “spirit of method*’ 
lay in if, might be niade; nothing more. 
But to tell the various Histories of tiiose 
various Diamonds, from the. first mak- 
ing of them ; or even (omitting all ihe 
re.>l) from the first digging of them in 
the far Indian mines ! How they lay, 
for uncounted ages and aeons (under 
the uproar and splashing of such Deu- 
calion Deluges, and Hutton Explo- 
sions, with steam enough, and WVrner^ 
Suhmersions), silently imbedded in the 
rock ; nevertheless (when their liour 
came) emerged from it, and first beheld 
the glorious 8un smile on them, and 
with their many-coloured glances smiled 
back on him. I low they served next (let 
us say) as eyes of Heathen Idols, and 
received worship. How tiicyhad then, 
by fortune of war or theft, been knocked 
out ; and cxclianged among camp-sut- 
tlers for a little spirituous liquor, and 
bought by Jews, and worn as signets on 
flic fingers of tawny or white Majesties ; 
and again been lost, with the fingers too, 
and perha])S life (as by Charles the Bash, 
among the mud-ditches of Nancy), in 
old-forgoltcn glorious victories : and so, 
through innumerable varieties of for- 
tune, — had come at last to the cutting- 
wheel of Boehmer; to be united, in 
strange fellowship, with comrades also 
blown together from all ends of the 
Earth, each with iTllistoiy of its own I 
Could ihese aged stones (the youngest of 
tliem Six Thousand years of age, and up- 
wards) but have spoken , — there were an 
J'iXpcriencef for Philosophy to teach by. 
But now, as was said, liy little caps of 
gold (which gold also has a history), 


and daintiest rings of the same, they 
are all, being so to speak, enlisted 
under Boehmer’s flag, — made to take 
rank and file, in new order; no Jewel 
asking his neighbour \^hence he came; 
and parade ihci-e for a season. For a 
season only ; anb then— to disperse, anil ' 
enlist ^i\evj ad infinitum. In such in- 
explicable wise are Jewels, and Men 
also, a*^d indeed all earthly things, 
jumbled together and asunder, and ^ 
shovelled and wafl;^ to and fro, in ou& 
inexplicabfe chaos o? a World. * This 
was what Boehmer called making his 
Necklace. 

So, in fact, do other men speak, and 
vvilli even le!s3 Reason. How many 
men, for examp^'e, hast thou lieard talk 
of making money ; of making say a 
million and a half of money ? Of 
which million and a hmf, how much, 
if oi^were to look into it, had they 
made? The accurate value of their 
Industry; not a sixpence more. Their 
making, then, was but, like Boohmer’s, 
a clutching and heaping together; — 
by-anebby to be foll6wed also by a 
dispersion.^ Made? Thou too vain 
iijrtvidiial ! were these towered ashlar 
edifices ; were these fair boimieous 
leas, with their bosky umbrages and 
yellow harvests ; and the sunshine that 
lights them from above, and the granite 
rocks and fire- reservoirs that support 
them from below, made by ihee f 1 
thiqjj, by another. The very shilling 
that lho»^ hast was dug (by man s 
force) in^Carinthia and Parag^iiyr ; 
smelted sufficiently; and stamped, as 
would seem, not .without the advice of 
our late Defender of the Faith, his Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth. Thou hast it, 
and boldest it; but whether, or in what 
sense, thou hast made any farthing of it, 
thyi^lf cans! not say. If the courteous 
reader ask, What things, then, are 
made by man ? I will answer him, 
Very few indeed. A Heroism, a Wis- 
dom (a god-given Volition that has 
realised itself) is made now and then ; 
for example, so%e five or six BooKjs 
(since the Creation) have been made. 
Strange that tliere are not more-, for 
surely every encouragement is neld out. 
Could I, or thou, happy reader, but 
make one, the world would l^ us keep 
it (unstolen) for Fourteen whole years, 

— and take what we could get for it. 

But, in a word, Monsieur Boehmer 
has made his Necklaoe, what he calls 
made it : happy man is he. From a 
Drawing, as large as rejdity^ kindly 
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furnished by Taiinay, Prinfteller» of 
the Hue d’Enfer and again, in late 
ears, by the Abb^ Georgel,*in the 
econd Volume ,of his Mhnoiret^ cu- 
rious readers can still fancy to them- 
selves v^hat a princely Oj^iament it was; 
**%srow of seventeen glorious diamonds, 
as large almost as filberts, encircle, not 
toi^tightly, the neck, a first time. Looser, 
^gracefully fastened thrice to ftiese, a 
three-wreathed festoon, and pendants 
enough (simple Q^-shaped, multiple 
star-shaped, or clustering amorphous) 
encircle it, enwreath it, a secona time. 
Loosest of all, softly flowing round from 
behind, in priceless catengi^, rush down 
two broad threefold a'ows ; seem to 
knot themselves (round % very Queen of 
Diamonds) on the bosom ; then rush on, 
again separated, as if there were lengtli 
in plenty ; the very tassels of them were 
a fortune for some men. And^low, 
lastly, two other inexpressible threefold 
rows, also with their tassels, unite them- 
selves (when the Necklace is on, ’and at • 
rest) into a doubly inexpressible 5/:rfold 
row ; stresRn down (togeflier or aAnder) 
over the hind-neck, ~ we may fancy, 
like lambent Zodiacal or AurM- 
Borealis Are. 


All these on a neck of snow « 
slight -tinged with rosetbloom, and 
within it royal Life : amidst the blaze 
of lustres ; in sylphish movements, 
espiegleries, coquetteries^ and minuet- 
mazes ; with wery* movement a flash 
of star-rainbow colours, bright almost 
as the movements of the fair young 
soul it emblems 1 A glorious orna- 
ment ; fit only foj^ the Sultana of the 
World. Indeed, only attainable by 
such ; for it is valued at 1,800,000 
livres ; say in round numbers, and ster- 
ling money, between eighty and ninety 
thousand pounds. 

Chapter III. 

IVie Necklace canmUhe sold. 

Miscalculating Boehmer 1 The Sul- 
tana of the Earth sliall never wear 
that Necklace of thine ; no neck, 
either royal or vassal, shall ever be 
the lovelier for it. In the present 
distressed stale of our finances (with 
the* American War raging round us), 
wnere Ihinkest thou are ei^ty thousand 
pounds to be raised for such a thing ? 
In t^is hunpry world, thou fool, these 
five hundred and odd Diamonds, good 


♦ Frontispiece of tlie ** Affaire du Collier, Paris, 1785 wherefrom Georgel'a 
Editor has copied it. This Affaire dtt Collier, Paris, 1785,*' is not properly a 
Book ; but a bound Collection of such Law-Papers (Memoirespour, &c.) as were printed 
and emitted by the various parties in that famed ** Necklace Trial.’’ These Law- 
• Papers, bound into Two Volumes (^arto j with Portraits, such as the Printshops 
yielded them at Uio time ; lik^dse with patches of MS,, containing Notes, Pasquin- 
ade-dbDgs, and the like, of th#most unspeakable character occasionally, — constitute 
this “ Affaire du Collier which the Paris Dealers in Old Books can still procure 
there. It is one of tHh largest collections of Falsehoods that exists in print; and, 
unfortunately, still, after all the narrating and history thwe has been on the subject,* 
forms our chief means of getting at the truth of that Transaction. The First Yoiumo 
contains some Twenty-one Mimoires Pour : not, of course, Historical statements of 
truth ; but Culpritsband Lawyers’ statements of what tliey wished to he believed ; 
each party lying according to his ability to lie. To reach the, truth, or even any honest 
guess at the truth, the immensities of rubbish must be sifted, contrasted, rejected : 
what grain of historical evidence may lie at the bottom is then attainable. Thus, 
a^ this Transaction of the Diamond l^eckkcc has been called the *' Largest Lie of 
^ ^be Eighteenth Century,” so it comes to us borne, not unfitly, on u whole illimitable 
dim Chaos of Lies ! 

Nay, tlie Second \plame, entitled Suite de V Affaire du Collier, is still stranger. 
It x^elates to the Intrigue and Trial of one Bette d’Etienville, who. represents 
himself as li poor lad that had been kidnapped, blindfolded, introduced to beautiful 
Ladits, fgid engaged to get husbands *for them ; as setting out on this task, and gra- 
dually gettii^g; quite bewitched and bewildered ; — most indubitably, going on to 
bewitch and faevriliier other people on all hands of him : the whole is itonsequence of 
this “ Negklti^e.Tjriii,’’ and the noise it was making I Very curfflus. The Lawyers 
^ did verily this aflair of Bette’s ; there are scarecrow Poilraits 

that stood in the Printshops, and no man can know whether the Originals 
gUtc so much as existecL It is like jthe Dream ofu Dream. The human mind 
stana9^ii|^t>nt ; ejaculate the wish thst such Gulp£ of Falsehood would close itself, 
— Wor?||l(peTal Deliriim, eupierv^e, and the Speech of Man become mere incre- 
dible, mefmbglessjargpn, like that of choughs and daws. Even from Bette, liow- 
eMBfy by tious sifting, DSe girflierB a particle of truth here and (here. 
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only for looking at, are intrinsically 
worth less to us than a string of as 
many dry Irish potatoes^ on which a 
famishing Sansculotte might (ill his 
belly. Little knowest thoii, laughing 
Jouaillier-Bijoutier, great in thy pride 
ofplac^, in thy pride savoir-faire^ 
what the world has in store for thee. 
Thou laughest there; by-and-by thou 
wilt laugh on the wrong side of thy 
face mainly. ' 

• 

While the Necklace lay in stucco 
efligy, and the stones of it were still 
“ circulating in Commerce/’ Du Barry’s 
was the neck it was meant for. U«i- 
happUy^as all dogs (male and female) 
have but their day, her day is done ; 
and iiow>(so busy has Death been) she 
sits retired, on mere half-pay, without 
prospects, at Saint-Cyr. A generous 
-France will buy no more neck-orna- 
ments for her : — O Heaven ! the Guil-. 
lotine-axe is already forging (North, in 
Swedish Dalecarlia, by sledge-hammers ^ 
and fire; South, too, by taxes and tailles) ^ 
that will sheer her neck in twain ! • 

But, indeed, what of Du Barry ! A 
foul worm ; hatclied by royal heat, on 
foul composts, into a flaunting bufterfly ; 
now diS'Winged, and again a worm ! 
Are there not Kings Daughters and 
Kings’ Consorts ; is noUDecoration th| 
first wish of a female heart, — often also 
(if the heart is empty) the last? The 
Portuguese Ambassador is hero, and 
bis. rigorous Pombal is no longer Mi- 
nister : there is an Infanta in Portugal, 
purposing by Heaven’s blessing to wed. 
— Singular 1 the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor, though without fear St Pombal, 
praises, but will not purcliase. 

Or why not our own loveliest Marie- 
Antoinette,. once Dauphiness only ; 
now every inch a Queen : what neck 
in tlie w^iole Earth would it beseem 
better ? It is fit only for her. — Alas, 
Boehmer 1 King Louis has an eye for 
diamonds; but he, foo, is without 
overplus of money : his high Queen 
herself answers queenlike, “ We have 
more need of 6cve;pty-fours than of 
Necklaces.” Laudatur et alget! — Not 
without a qualmish feeling, we apply 
next to the Queen and King of the 
Two Sicilies.* In vain, O Boehmer ! 
In crowned heads there is no hope for 
thee. Not a crowned head of them can . 
spare the eighty thousand pounds. The 
age of Chivalry is gone,^jyd that of 

* See Memoires de 


Bankru||lcy is come. A dull, d^p, 
presaging movement rocks all thrones :* 
Bankruptcy is bq^ating down the gate, 
and no ChanceUor can longer barricade 
her out. She will -enter; and the 
shoreless fire-lava of Democuacy is al 
her back ! Well may Kings, a second 
time, sit still with awful eye,” and 
think of far otlier things than Neck- • 
laces. • ^ 

Thus for poor Boehmer are the 
mournfullest days and nights ap- 
pointed ; *dnd this high-promising year 
(1780, as we laboriously guess and 
gather) stands blacker than all others 
ill his calendar. In vain shall he, on 
hil sleepless pillow, more and more 
desperately revolve the problem ; it is 
a problem of ffie insoluble sort, a true 
irreducible case of Cardan the 
Diamond Necklace wilt not sell. 

Chapter IV. 

A ffinities : the Tico Fixed-ideas, 

Nevertheless, a man^s little Work lies 
not isolated, stranded ; a whole busy 
World (a whole native-element of mys- 
y:|ious, never-resting Force) environs 
it ; will catch it up ; will carry it for- 
ward, or else backward : always, infal- 
libly, either as living growth, or at 
worst as well-rotted manure, the Thing 
Done will come to use. Often, acQord- 
ingly, for a man that had finished any 
liiye wofk, this were the most interest- 
ing question : In such a boundless 
whirl otp world, what ho<)k will it be, 
and what hook.s, that shall catch up 
tliis little work of mine ; and whirl it 
also, — through such a dance ? A ques- 
tion, we need not say, which, in the 
simplest of cases, would bring the 
whole Royal Society to a nonplus. — 
Geod Corsican Letitiai while thou 
nursest thy little Napoleon, and he 
answers thy mother-smile with those 
deep eyes of his, a ^orld-famous 
French Revolution, with Federations * 
of the Champ de Mars^ and September 
Massacres, and Bakers’ Customers cn 
ijneuCf is getting ready ; many a Dan- 
ton and Desmoulins; prini-visaged, 
Tarlufie-looking Robespierfe (as 
all schoolboys); and Marat weeping 
(and cursing) bitter rhe^nl, as he 
pounds horse -dmgs,*- are preparing 
the httesWarena for him ! 

* • * • 

Tims, tof, while po(ii’ Boehmer is 
Camfan, ii« * 
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busy with thoso DiamondtJl of his, Slrasburg, while his uncle, tlie (Jai- 
IMokhig them “ out of Conimereo,” dinal-Archbi3hoj>, has not yet deceased, 
and his craftsmen Are grindiwg and and left him Ins dignities, but only 
^ setting them ; a certain ecclesiastical fallen sick, already takes his place 
. Coadjutor and Grand Almoner, ;aOd on one grandest occasion : he, thrice- 
cprospective Commend ator* and Cardi* happy Coadjutor, receives the fair, 
nal, is in Austria, hunting and giving young, tremblmg Dauphiness, Marie- 
suppers; for whom mainly it is that Antoinette, on her first entrance into 
' Boehmer and his craftsmen so employ Erance ; and can theie, as Ceremonial 
themselves. Strange enough^ once Fugleman, with fit bearing and sem- 
more ! The foolish Jeweller at Paris, blance (being a fell man, of six-and- 
making foolish trinkets ; the foolish tlfirty), do the needful. Of his other 
Ambassador at Vienna, makii^ blun- performances up to this date, a refined 
ders and debaucheries ; these Two, ail History had rather say nothing, 
uncommunicating, wide asunder ns the .In feet, if the tolerating mind will 
Poles, are hourly forgi»>g for each' -Other meditate it with any sympathy, what 
the wonderfullest hook-and-eye s tn^ could poor Rohan perform ? Perform - 
will hook them together, one day,— ing iie^s light, needs strength, and a 
into mlifichtl Siamese-^wins, for the firm clear footing ; all of which had 
astonishment of mankind. been denied him. Nourished, from 

Prince Lotus de Rohan is one of birth, with the choicest physical spoon- 
those select mortals born to ho»'iuvs, meat, indeed ; yet, also, with no better 
as the sparks fly upwards ; and, alas, c spiritual Doctrine and Evangel of Life 
also (aS all men are) to troubles no less, than a I'rench Court of Louis the Well- 
Ofhis genesis and descent much might ^ beloved could yield ; gifted,’ moreover 
be said, by the curious in such matters ; (ami this, too, was but a new perplexity 
yet, perhaps, if Vve weigh it woll, in- foifhim), with shrewdness enough to 
trinsically little. He can, by diligence see through much, with vigour enough 
and faith, be traced back some hait^ to despise much ; unhappily, not with 
breadth or two (some century or two); vigour enough to spurn it from him, 
but after that, merges in the mere and be for ever enfranchised of it, — he 
“ blood-royal of Brittany long, long awakes, at man's stature, with man’s 
on liiis side of the Northern Immigra- jwild desii-es, in a World of the merest 
tions, he is not so much as to be sought incoherent Lies and Delirium ; himself a 
for; — and leaves the whole space on- nameless Mass of delirious Incoherences, 
wards from that, into the bosom of — covered over, at most (and held-in a 
Eternity, a blank, marked on|^ by one little), by conventional Politessc, and a 
point, the % all of Man ! JJowever, Cloak of prospective Cardinal’s Plush, 
and what alone concems us, his kin- Are not Intrigues, might Rohan say, 
drecl, in these quite recent times, have the industry of this our Universe ; nay, 
been .much about the Most Christian is not the Universe itself, at bbtioni, 
Majesty ; could there pick up what was properly an Intrigue ? A Most ("hrist- 
going.' In particular, they nave had a iau Majesty, in tlie Farc-unx-cerfs : 
turn of some continuance for Cardinal- he, thou seeSt, is the god of this lower 
ship and Commendatorship. Safest world ; our war-banner (in the fight of 
trades these, of the calm, do-nothing Life), and celestial Kn-toutthnika^ is a 
sort ; in the do-something line, in Ge- Strumpet’s Petticoat : these arc thy 
, nerdlship, 0 £» such like (witness poor gods, O France I — What, in such siri- 
Consiii Scaibise, at Rossbach*), they gularcircumstances,could poor Rohan’s 
might fare not so well. In any case, creed and world-theory be, that he should 

the actual Prince Louis, Coadjutor at perform ” thereby ? Atheism ? Alas, 


* HeA is the Epigram they made against him on occasion of Rossbucli, — in 
tlrat “ Despotism tempered hy Epigrams,’' whicli France was then said to be : — 

" Soubise (lit, la lanteme u la main, 

J*ai beau cbercher, ou diable est moil arniee ? 

£lle etait Ig pourtaut liior matin : 

Me Ta-t-on prise, ou Taurais-je 6gar4e?.— 

Quo voJ|-je, 6 ciel ! que mon ilme est ravie ! 

Prodige heureux ! la voilii, la voiluVL 

Ah, ventrebleu Ifqu’ est-ce done quo cela 1 

Te me trompais, e’est Tarmee ennemieV'— L acrxtxlle, ii. 206 * 
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no ; not. evoii Alliei^sin : only Machia- 
vc'lism ; and tlin indei^dructi bio faith (lint 
“ f?injifer is hot in the moiitli.” C>et 
over new abd bciier^ghi^er, therefore ; 
chew it ever the more diligently ; *tis 
all thou hast to look to. and that only 
for a day. 

Ginger enough, poor T.oiiis de Rohan ; ' 
too much of ginger ! Whatsoever of it, 
for the five senses, ^joney, or -money s 
worth, or backstairs diplomacy, can 
buy ; nay, for the sixtli ^nse, too, the 
far spicier ginger : Antecedence of thy 
fellow-creatures, — merited, at least. By 
infinitely finer housing than tlieirs. 
Coadjutor of Straslnirg, Archbishop %f 
Strasbvag, Grand Almoner of France, 
C.'ornmaiider of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, Cardinal, Commondator of St. 
Wast d ’Arras (one of the fattest bene- 
fices hero below) : all these shall be 
housings for INIonseigneur : to all 
these shall his Jesuit Nursing-mother* 
(our vulpine Abbe (ieorgel), through 
fair court-weathcr and through foul, < 
triumphantly bear him, — and >frap 
him with them, fat, somnolent, N.iitse- 
ling as he is. — By the way, a most 
assiduous, ever-wakeful Alibe js this 
Georgel ; and wholly Monscigneur’s. 
He has scouts dim-fly i rig, far out, 
in the groat deep of the world’s busi- 
ness ; has spider-threads that over^ 
net the whole world ; himself sits in 
the centre ready to run. In vain 
shall King and (Jueen combine against 
Monscigneur : “ I was at IM. dc Mau- 
re]>as* pillow before six/’ — persuasively 
wagging my sleek coif, and the sleek 
reynard-head under it ; 1 jpanaged it 
all for him. Here, loo, on occasion 
of Reynard (Georgel, we could not but 
rcHect what a singular species of crea- 
ture your Jesuit must havfe beon. Out- 
wardly, you would say, a man ; llie 
smooth semblance of a man : inwardly, 
to tlie centre, filled with stone! Yet 
in all breathing things, even in stone 
Jesuits, are inscrutable sympathies ; 
how else does a Reynard Abbe so 
loyally give himself, soul and body, 
to a somnolent^Mqpseignenr ; — how 
else does the poor Tit, to the neglect of 
its own eggs and interests, nurse up a 
huge lumbering Cuckoo ; and think its 
pains all paid, if tlie soot-brown Stu- 
pidity will 'merely grow bigger and 
bigger! — Enough, by Jesuitic or other 
means, P/ince Louis de Rohan shall 
be passively kneaded and^baked into 
Commendator of St. Wast and much 
else; and truly auc/i a -Commendator 


as hardly, since King Thiorri (brA of 
the Fi/inl'am) founded that Kstablibli- 
ment, has played Jiis part there. 

Sucli, however, have Nature and Art 
combined together to make Princ6 
Louis. A figure thrice-clothed witl> 
honours; with plush, and civic and 
ecclesiastic garniture of all kinds ; but 
In itself little other than an amorphous 
congeifes of contradictions, somnolence 
and violence, foul passions, and foul 
habits. It is by his plush cloaks and 
wmppoges mainly, as above hinted, that 
such a ngure sticks together (what we 
ealf,“coliere9 ”) in any measure; were it 
mjt fpr these, he would flow out boimd- 
lesS^ly on, all sides. Conceive him fur- 
ther, with a kind of radical vigour and 
fire (for he can see clearly at limes, 
and speak fiercely) ; jeC left in this 
way to stagnate and ferment, and lie 
ovejkid with such floods of fiit mate- 
rial, — have we not a tme image of the 
shamefuUest Mud -volcano, gurgling 
and sluttishly simmering, amid con- 
tinual steamy indistinctness (except, 
as WJK hinted, in Wind-g?/,9^.s) ; with 
occasional lerrifico-absuid Mud-cxplo- 
ii0ns ! 

This, garnish it and fringe it never 
so handsomely, is, alas, the intrin.sic 
character of Prince Louis. A shame- 
ful spectacle ; siicli, however, as the 
world has beheld many times ; as it 
were to be wished (but is not yet to 
be^hoped) the world might behold no 
more. JNay, are not all possible deli- 
rious inc^ierences, outward and inward, 
summed up, for poor Rohan, in tliis 
one incrediblest incoherence, tliat he, 
Prince I.ouis, de Rohan, is named 
Priest, Cardinal of the Church ? A 
debauched, merely libidinous mortal, 
lying there quite* helpless,* rffs-solutc 
(ay we well say); whom to see Church 
Cardinal (that is, symbolical IIin"c, or 
main Corner, of the Invisible Holy in 
this World) an Inhabilt'^it of Saturn 
might split with laughing, — if he did 
not rather swoon with pity and^ horror ! 

Prince Louis, as ceremonial fugle- 
man at Strasburg, might have hoped 
to make some way wfilh the fair young 
Dauphincss ; but seems not to have 
made any. Perhaps, in those great 
days, so trying for a fifteen-years’ 
IJride and Dauphiness, the fair An- 
toinette was too preoccupied : i:)erhaps, 
in the very face and looks ofiPrdspec* 
live- Cardiiml Prince Louis, her fitir 
you^g soul read, all unconsciously, 
an incoherent Jloi/^-ism (bottomless 
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M ud- volcano « ism) ; from vdiich she bulism, or awake only lo quail' the full 

by instinct rather recoiled. wine-cup of the Scarlet Woman (his 

mother), and again sleep and somnam- 
> However, as above hinted, he is bulale, docs the Prospective-Cardinal 

now gone, in these years, on Embassy and Commendator pass his days. Un- 

^to Vienna : with “ four-and-twenty happy man 1 This is not a world that 

pages’' (if our remembi'ance of Abb6 was made in sleep ; that it is safe to 

Georgel serve) of noble birth,’* all in sleep and somnambulate in. In that 

scarlet breeches ; and such a retinue ** loud-roaring Loom of Time ” (where 

and parade as jdrowns even hf^ fat re- above nine hundred millions of hungry 

venue in perennial debt. Above all Men, for one itemf restlessly weave and 

things, his Jesuit Familiar is with him. work), so nfany threads fly humming 

For so every where they roust manage : from their eternal spindles and 

Eminence Kohan is the cloak, Jesuit swift invisible shuttles, far darting, to 

Georgel, the man or automaton within the Ends of the World, — complex 

it. liohan, indeed, sees Poland a- par- enough ! At this hour, a miserable 

titioning ; or rather Georgel, with liis Boehmer in Paris (whom thoy^wottest 

masked Austrian ” traitor, on the not of) is spinning, 6f diamonds and 

ramparts,” sees it for him : but what gold, a paltry thrum that will go nigh 

can he do ? He exhibits his four-and- to strangle the life out of thee, 

twenty scarlet ^ages (who smuggle ” 

to quite unconscionable lengths) ;c!ides Meanwhile Louis the W ell-beloved 
through a Catholic procession. Pro- » has left (for ever) his Farc^aux-cerfs ; 
speed \/b-Cardinal as he is, because it and, amid the scarce-suppressed hoot- 

is loo long, and keeps him from an , ings of tlie world, taken up his last 

appointment; hunts, gallants; gives lodging. at St. Denis. Feeling that it 

suppers, Sardanapalus-wise, the finest wefs all over (for the small-pox has the 

ever seen in Vienna. Abb^ Georgel victory, and even Du Barry is off), he, 

(as we fancy it was) writes a Despatch as the Abbe Georgel records, “ made 

in his name every fortnight ;” — men- the dmeiidc honorable to God ” (these 

dons, in one of ihese,^ that Mana are his Reverence s own words) ; had 

Theresa stands, indeed/with the hand- a true repentance, of three days* stand- 

kerchief in one hand, weeping for the ^ng ; and sof continues the Abbe, 
woes of Poland; but with the sword “ fell asleep in the Jx>rd.” Asleep in 

in the other hand, ready to cut Poland the Lord, Monsieur TAbbel If such 

in sections, and take her shar^” '^ a mass of Laziness and Lust fell asleep 

Untimely joke; which proved^ Prince in the Lord, who^ fanciest thou, is it 

Louis the robt of iinspeakabl^chagrins ! that falls asleep — elsewhere f Enough 

For MinisterD’Aiguillon (much against tliat he did fall asleep; that thick- 
his duty) communicates the Letter to wnipt in the Blanket of the Night, 

King Louis ; Louis to Du Barry, to under wfiit keeping we ask hot, he 

season her soaper, and laughs over it : never through endless Time can, for 

the thing becomes a court-joke; the his own or our sins, insult the face 

filially-pious Daupkiiiess hears it, and of the Sun any more; — and so now 

remembers it. Accounts go, moreover, we go onward, if not to less degrees of 

that Rohan spake ccnsuringly of the beastliness, yet, at least and worst, to 

Dauphiness to her Mother : this, pro- cheering varieties of it. 

bably, is bpt hearsay and false ; the Louis \ VI. therefore reigns (and 
devout Maria Theresa disliked him, under the SieurGamain, makes locks) ; 

and even despised him^ and vigorously his fair Dauphiness lias become a 

laboured for nis recal. Queen. Eminence Rohan is homo 

Thus, in rosy sleep and somnam- from Vienna ; tq condole and congra- 

• M^tnoires de VAbh^ Georgel^ ii. 1.220* Abb^- Georgel, who has given, in the 

place referred to, a long solemn Narrative of the Necklace Business, jiasses for the 
grand autliority on it : but neither will he, strictly fuken up, abide scrutiny, lie is 
vague as may be ; writing in what is called tlie '** Booped-pig” fashion ; yet some- 
times you do catch him, and hold him. There are hardly above three dates in bis 
Vhole Narrative. lie mistakes several times; perhaps, once or twice, wilfully mis- 
represents, a little. I’he rifain incident of the busineamis misdated by him, almost a 
twelvemonth. It is to be remembeved tliat the poor Abbd wrote in exile ; and with 
cause enough for prepossessions and hostilities* 
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tulatu. lie bears a Letter from Muria- 
Tliercsa; hopes the (Jueen will not 
forget old Ceremonial I\iglcmen, and 
friends of the Dauphiness. Heaven 
and Earth 1 The Dauphiness Queen will 
not see him ; orders the Letter to be 
scut her. The King himself signifies 
briefly that he will be asked for when 
wanted !’' 

Alas ! at Couil^ our motion is the 
delicatest, unsurest.^ We go spinning, 
us it were, on teetotums,* by the edge 
of bottomless deeps, llest is fall; so 
is one false whirl. A moment ago, 
Eminence Rohan seemed waltzing with 
the best : but, behold, his teetotum has 
vanHcHim over ; there is an inversion 
of the centre of gravity; and so now, 
heels uppermost, velocity increasing as 
the time, space as the square of the 
time, — he rushes. 

‘ On a man of poor Rohan’s somno- 
lence and violence, the sympathising, 
mind can estimate* what the effect was. 
Consternation, stupefaction, the total 
jumble of blood, brains, and nervous 
spirits ; in ear and heart, only univetsal 
hubbub, and louder and louder singing 
of the agitated air. A fall compamble 
to that of Satan I Men have, indeed, 
been driven from Court ; and borne it, 
according to ability. A Choiseul, in 
these very years, retired Parthian liRq. 
witii a smile or scowl ; and drew hall 
the Court-host along with him. Our 
Wolsey, though once an Ego et Uca’ 
mensy could journey, it is said, without 
strait-waistcoat, to his monastery; and 
there telling beads, look forward to a 
still longer journey. The melodious 
too soft-strung, Racine, whSi his King 
turned his back on him, emitted one 
meek wail, and submissively — died. 
Hut the case of Coadjufbr de Rohan 
differed from, all these. No loyalty 
was ill him that he should die; no 
self-help, that he should live ; no faith, 
that he should tell beads. His is a 
mud-volcanic character ; incoherent, 
mad, from the very foundation of it. 
iliink, too, that his Courtiership (for 
how could any ftoblgness enter there ?) 
was properly a gambling speculation : 
the loss of his trump Queen of Hearts 


can brin|^ nothing but Hat, unredeemed 
despair. No other game has he, in this 
world,f-or in ih^ next. And then the 
exasperating Why? the How came it? 
For that Rohanic, or Georgelic, spright- 
liness of tlie handkerchief in on^ 
hand, and sword in tlie other ’’ (if, in- 
deed, that could have caused it all), 
has quite escaped him. In the name 
of Friaf Hacoii's Head, what was it i 
Imagination, with Desperation to drive 
her, may fly to all points of Space ; — 
and return with wearied wings, and no 
tidings. Behold me here : this, which 
is the first gmtid certainty for roan in 
general, is the first and last and only 
oiTe for poor Rohan. And then his 
Here / Alas, looking upwards, he can 
eye, from his burning marie, the azure 
realms, once his; and Cousin Countess 
de Mi^irsan, and so nifiny Richelieus, 
Po^uacs, and other happy angels, 
male and female, all blessfully gyrating 
there; while he — ! * 

Nevertheless hope, in the human 
breast, though not in the diabolic, 
springs eternal. Tire outcast Rolian 
bends all bis thoughts,fuculties, prayers, 
l^grposcs, to one object ; one object he 
will attain, or go to Bedlam. How 
many w'ays he tries : what days and 
nights of conjecture, consultation ; 
what written unpublished reams of 
correspondence, protestation, back- 
stairs diplomacy of every rubrick ! 
How many suppers lias he eaten ; 
h<?w mn^ny given, — in vain ! It is his 
niorning^ong, and his evening prayer. 
From innumerable falls be rises ; only 
to fall again. Behold liiin even, with 
his red stockings, at dusk, in the Gar- 
cn of Trianon : he has bribed the 
Concierge ; will see her Majesty in 
spite of Etiquette and Fate ; iierad- 
veiUurc, pitying his long sad King’s- 
evil, she will touch him, and heal him. 
Ill vain (says the Female Historian, 
Campari).^ The Chariqt of Majesty 
shoots rapidly by, with high-plumed 
heads in it ; Eminence is known by 
his red stockings, but not looked at, 
only laughed at, and left standing like 
a Pillar of Salt. 

Thus through ten long yeSi’s (of new 


• Madame Cnmpan, in hor Narrative, and, indeed, in Iier Mtfwioirs generally, 
does not seem to intend falsehood : this, in the Business of the N'ecklac^, is saying a 
great deal. She rather, perhaps, intends the producing of an impression ; which 
may have appeared to herself to he the right one. But, at all events, she has, here 
or elsewhere, no notion of historical rigour ; she gives hardly any date, hr tlie likd; 
will tell the same tiling, in 'Afferent places, different waVs, &c. Thdl'e is a tradition 
that Louis X VllL revised her Memoires before fiublication. She require^ to be read 
witli scepticism everywhere ; but yields something in that war. 
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roswlve and new despoiulencyf of flying 
IVom Saverne to Pul i'*, and from Paris 
lo Savenie) lias il lasted ; hope deferred 
making the heart sick. Reynard Georgel 
and Cousin De Marsan, by eloquence, 
.by influence, and being “ at M. de 
Maurepas* pillow before six,’’ have 
secured the Archbishoprick, ihoGrand- 
Almonership ; the Cardinalship (by the 
medium of Poland) ; and, lastly, to 
tinker many rents, and appease the 
Jews, that fattest Cominendatorship, 
founded by KingThierri the Donothing 
— perhaps with a view to suph cases. 
All good 1 languidly croaks Jtohan ; yet 
all not the one thing needful ; alas, the 
Queen's eyes do not yet shine on me. 

Abbe Georgel admits (in his own 
polite, diplomatic way)’ that the mud- 
volcano \Aas much agitated by these 
•trials; and ii9 time quite changed. 
Monseigneur deviated into cabaJJstic 
courses, after elixirs, philtres, and the 
philosc/pher s stone; that is, the vol- 
canic steam grew thicker and heavier : 
at last by Caglioslro’s magic (for Cag- 
liostro and the Cardinal by elective 
aflinity must meet), it sank into the 
opacity of perfect London fog 1 
too, if Monseigneur grew choleric ; 
wrapped himself up in reserve, spoke 
roughly to his domestics and de- 
pendents, — were not the tcrrifico- 
absurd mud-explosions becoming more 
frequent? Alas, what wonder? Some 
nine-and-forty winters have now fled 
over his Eminence (for it i§ 178(3), 
and his beard falls white lo ih^ shaver ; 
but age for him brings no “ benefit of 
e#tpcrience.'’ lie is possessed by a 
fixed-idea ! 

Foolish Eminence ! is the Earth 
grown all barren and of a sriuft'. colour, 
because one pair of eyes in it Ipok on 
tliee askance ? Surely thou hast ^iy 
Body there yet ; and what of Soul 
might from the first reside in it. Nay, 
a warm, snug Body, with not only five 
senses (soui^ still, in spile of much 
tear and wear), but most eminent 
clothing besides ; — clothed with au- 
thority over much, with red Cardinars 
cloak, red Cardinal’s hat ; witli Com- 
mendalorsbip, Grand-Almonership (so 
kind have thy Fripiers been), and 
dignities and dominions too tedious to 
name. The stars vise nightly, with 
tidings (for thee, too, if thou wilt listen) 
(irom the infinite Blue ; Sun and Moon 
bring vicissiti^les of seasem ; dressing 
green, with flower-borderings, and cloth 
of gold, tMis ancient ever-young FSii th 


of ours, and filling her breasts with 
all -nourishing mother's milk. Wilt 
thou work ? The whole Encyclopedia 
(not Diderot’s only, but the Almighty’s) 
is there for thee to spread thy broad 
faculty upon. Or, if thou have no fa- 
culty, no Sensd*, hast thou not (as al- 
ready suggested) Senses, to the number 
of five ? What victuals thou wishest, 
command ; with what wine savoureth 
dice, be filled. Afready thou art a false 
lascivipus Pitest ; with revenues of, say, 
a quarter of a millioiv sterling ; and no 
mintl to mend. Eat, foolish Eminence ; 
eat with voracity, — leaving the shot till 
afterwards! In all this tlie eyes of 
Marie Antoinette can iieitlier l^lp thee 
nor hinder. 

And yet what is the Cardinal, dis- 
solute, mud -volcano though he be, 
more foolish herein, than all Sons of 
Adam ? Give the wisest of us once a 
“ fixed-idea,’' — which, though a tem- 
porary madness, whb has not had ? — 
and see where his wisdom is ! The 
Chamois- hunter serves his doomed 
seil^n years in the Quicksilver Mines; 
returns salivated to the marrow of the 
backbone; and next morning,-— goes 
foith to bunt again. Behold Cardalion, 
King of Urinals; with a woful ballad 
to his mistress' eyebrow ! IJe blow's 
ut, \Verter-wi»e, his foolish existence, 
ecause she will not have it to keep 
heeds not that there are some five 
hundred millions .of oilier mistresses 
in this noble Planet; most likely muck 
such as she. O foolish men 1 They 
sell their Inheritance (as their Mother 
did hers), though it is Pumdise, for a 
crotchet : V^ill they not, iu evx*ry age, 
dare not only grape-shot and gallows- 
ropes, but Hell-fire it.self, for belter 
sauce lo then* victuals ? My friends, 
beware of fixed-ideas. 

Here, accordingly, is poor Bochmer 
with one in his head tool He has 
been hawking his “ iiTeducible case of 
Cardan " (that Necklace of his) these 
three long years, through all Palaces 
and Ambassadors’. Hotels, over the old 
“ nine Kingdoms " (or more of them 
that there now are): searching, sifting 
Earth, Sea, and Air, for a customer. 
To take his Necklace in pieces, and so, 
losing only his manual labour and ex- 
pected glory, di&solve his fixed-idea, 
and fixed diamonds, info current ones : 
tliis were simply casting out the Devil 
— from hiiflself; a miracle, and per- 
haps more ! For he too has a Devil, 
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or Devils : one mad object that lie 
strives at ; that lie too will attain, or 
go to Bedlam, Creditors, snarling, 
hound him on from without ; mocked 
Hopes, lost Labours, bear-bait him 
from within : to these torments his 
fixed -idea keeps him chlincd. In six- 
and-thirty weary revolutions of the 
Moon, was it wonderful the man’s 
brain had got dried a little ? 

Behold, one day, oeing Court-Jewel- 
ler, he too bursts, almost its liohan had 
done, into the Queen’s retirement, or 
apartment ; flings himself (as Campan 
again has recorded) at her Majesty’s 
feet ; and there, with clasped uphfteil 
hands, in passionate iiasiil-guttnrals, 
with streaming tears and loud sobs, 
entreats her to do one of two things : 
Kittier to buy his Necklace ; or else 
graciously vouchsafe him her royal 
'permission to drown himself in the 
Kiver Seine. Her Majesty, pitying , 
the distracted, bewildered state of the 
man, calmly points out the plain third 
course : Dcpcccz voire Collier (lake 
your Necklace in pieces) add hig, 
witliah in a tone of queenly rebuke, 
that if he would drown himself, he at all 
times could, without her furtherance. 

Ah^ had he drowned himself, with the 
Necklace in his pocket; and Cardinal 
Commendator at his skirts ! Kiiigs^ 
above all, beautiful Queens, as far- 
radiant Symbols on the pinnacles of 
the world, arc so exposed to madmen. 
Should these two fixed-ideas that beset 
this beautifullest Queen, and almost 
burst through her Palace-walls, one 
day liHile, and this not to Jump into 
the River Seine; — what maddest re- 
sult may be looked for ! 

C II A IT Ell V% 

The Artist, 

If the reader has liitbcrto (in our 
loo figurative language) seen only the 
figurative hook and the figurative eye, 
which Boehmer and Rohan, far apart, 
were respectively fashioning for each 
other, lie shall * 110 % see the cunning 
Milliner (an actual, uniuetaphorical 
Milliner) by whom these two indi- 
viduals, with their two implentcnts, 
are brought in contact, aud hooked 
together into stupendous artificial 
Siamese -Twins ; — after which the 
whole nodus and solution will natu- 
rally combine and unfold itself. 


JeannJ de St. Remi, by courtesy 
or otherwise, Countess, styled also 
of ValdiSf and qyen of France, has 
now (in this year of Grace 1783) 
known the world for some seven-and- 
twenty summers ; and had crooks in« 
her lot. She boasts herself descended, 
by what is called natural generation, 
from the Blood-Royal of France : 
Henri Second, before that fatal tour- 
ney-lance entered his right eye, and 
ended him, appears to have had, 
successively or simultaneously, four 
— unirientionahle women ; and so, in 
vice of the third of these, came a cer- 
tain Henri de St. Uemi into this world; 
nncL as High and Puissant Lord, ate 
his victuals and spent his days, on an 
allotted domaiff of Fontette, nejir Bar- 
sur-Aube, in Champagne. Of High 
and Puissant Lords, lu this Fontette, 
six ^ther generations followed ; and 
thus ultimately^ in a space of some two« 
centuries, — succeeded in realisftig this 
, brisk little Jciiunc de St. Remi, here 
ill question. But, ah, what a fliUing 
off! •The Royal Family of France has 
well-nigh tbrgoUcn its left-hand col- 
iitlerals ; the last High and Puissant 
Lori (much dipt by his predecessors), 
falling into drink, and left by a scan- 
dalous world to drink his pitcher drp, 
had to alienate by degrees his whole 
worldly Possessions, down almost to 
the indispensable, or inexpressibles; 
and die at last in the Paris Hotel-Dieii ; 
glad th^ it was not on the street. So 
that he has indeed given a sort of 
bastard Life-royal to little Jeanne, and 
her little brother ; but not the smallest 
earthly provender to keep it in. The 
mother, in her exliemily, forms the woii- 
derfnllest connexions ; and little Jeanne, 
and her little brolher, go out into the 
highways to beg.*^ 

A charitable Countess Boulainvil- 
liers, struck with the little bright-eyed 
tatterdemalion from the carriage win- 
dow, picks her up ; has her scoured, 
clothed ; and rears her, in her fluctuat- 
ing, miscellaneous way, to be, Jibout the 
age of twenty, a nondescript ofMantna- 
maker, Soubrellc, Court-beggar, Fine- 
lady, Abigail, and Scion-5f- Royalty. 
Sad combination of trades ! Tlie Court, 
after infinite soliciting, puts one off with 
a hungry dole of little more than tbiviy 
pounds a-ycar. Nay, the audacious 
Count Bonlainvilliers dares ^with wluU 
purposes lie knows hes\\ to offer some 


* Vie de Jeanne Comtesse de Lamatte (by Herself Vol. L 
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suspicions presents !* Wheriupon his 
good Countess (especially as Mantua- 
making languishes) thinks it could not 
but be lit to go down to Bar-sur-Aubc ; 
and there see whether no fractions of that 
alienated Tontette Properly, held, per- 
haps, on insecure tenure, may, by terror 
or cunning, be recoverable. Burning 
her paper patterns ; pockotting Ij^er pen- 
sion (till more come),' Madernoisellc 
Jeanne sallies out thither, in her twenty- 
third year. 

Nourished in this singular way, al- 
ternating between saloon and kitchen- 
table, with the loftiest of pretensions, 
meanest of possessions, our poor High 
and Puissant Mantua- maker has real- 
ised for herself a ** facjR not beautiful, 
yet with a certain piquancy dark hair, 
blue eyes ; and a character, which the 
present writer, a determined student of 
human nature, declares to bo unvieci- 
•pherable. Let the Psychologists try it ! 
Jeanne* de Saint- llemi de A'alois de 
France actually lived, and worked, and - 
was : she has even published, at various 
times, three considerable Volumes of 
Autobiography, with loose Leaves (in 
Courts of Justice) of unknown nuj.r- 
ber ;f wherein he that runs may read, — 
but not understand. Strange Volumes ! 
more like the screeching of distracted 
night-birds (suddenly disturbed by the 
torch of Police-Fowlers), than the arti- 
culate utterance of a rational unfea- 
thered biped. Cheerfully admitting 
these statements to be all lies ;#ve ask, 
How any mortal could, or should, so 
lie? 

• The Psychologists, however, commit 
one sore inistake; that of searching, in 
every character named human, for some- 
thing like a Conscience. Being mere 
contemplative reclufts, for most purl, 
and feeling that Morality is the Heart^f 
Life, they judge that with all the world 


it is so. Nevertheless, as practical men 
are aware, Life can go on in excellent 
vigour, without crotchet of that kind. 
What is the essence of Life? Toli- 
tion? Go deeper down, you find a 
much more umversal root and charac- 
teristic: Digestion. While Digestion 
lasts, Life cannot, in philosophical lan- 
guage, be said to be extinct : and Di- 
gestion will givp rise to Volitions 
enough ; at any rate, to Desires (and 
attempts) winch may pass for such. He 
who looks neither before nor after, any 
further than the Larder, and Stale- 
room (which is properly the finest com- 
)1hrtment of the Larder), will need no 
World- theory (Creed, as it is called), 
or Scheme of Duties : lightly leaving the 
world to wag ris it likes with any theory 
or none, his grand object is a theory 
(and practice) of ways and means. 
Not goodness or badness is the type of 
* him ; only shiftiness or shiftlessness. 

And now, disburthened of this ob- 
struction, let the Psychologists consider 
it ubder a bolder view. Consider the 
brisk Jeanne de Saint-Uemi de Saint- 
Shifty as a Spark of vehement Life (not 
developed into Will of any kind, yet 
fully into Desires of all kinds) cast 
into such a Life-element as we have 
seen. Vanity and Hunger; a Princess 
#f the Blood, yfit whose father had sold 
his inexpressibles; uncertain whether 
foster-datighter of a fond Countess, 
with hopes sky-high, or supernumerary 
Soubretle, with not enough of mantua- 
making : in a word, Gigmanit^ dis- 
gigged ; one of the saddest, pitiable, un- 
pitied predicaments of man ! , She is of 
that light unreflecting class, of that 
light unreflecting sex : varium temper 
ct mutahilc. And then her Fino-Lady- 
ism, though *a purseless one : capri- 
cious, coquettish, and with all the finer 
sensibilities of the heart ; now in the 


* He was^of Hebrew descent : grandson of tho renowniod Je>v Bernard, whom 
Louis XA'., and even Louis XIV., used to walk with in the Iloyal Garden,” when 
they wanted him to lend them money. — Seo Souvemr$ da Due dc Levis ; Memoires de 
Duclos^ Ac. 

t Four Mimoirvs Pour by her, in this Affaire da Collier ;*]ike ‘'Lawyer's 
tongues turned inside out!” Afterwards One Volume, MCnwires Jmlijicaiifs de la 
Comtesse d^. See. (London, 1788) ; with Appendix of ** Documents,” so-called. This 
has also been translated into a kind of English. Then Two Volumes, as quoted 
above : Vie de Jeanne de, Ac. ; printed in London,— by way of extorting money 
from Paris,* This latter Lying Autobiography of Lumotte was bought up by French 
pewns in authority. It w as the burning of this Edilio Princeps in the Sevres Pot- 
teries, on the 30th of May, 1792, which raised such a smoke, that tho Legislative 
Assemblytook alarm ; and had an investigation about it, and considerable ^ixarnining 
of Potters, Ac.,* till the truth came out. Copies of the Book were speedily reprinted 
after the Tenth of August. It is ii^Knglish too ; and, except in tho Necklace part, 
is not so entirely distracted as the former. 
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rackets, now in the sullens ; vivid in tentions ; 4)ecomes quite particular in 

contradictory resolves; laughing, weep- his attentions, — for we have a face 

ing witl»out reason, — though these acts with acerlain piquancy,” the liveliest 
arc said to be signs of reason. Consi- glib-snappish tongue, the liveliest kit- 

der, too, how she has had to work her tenish manner (not yet hardened into 

way, all along, by flattery and cajolery; caf-hood), with thirty pounds a-year, • 
wheedling, eavcs-droppin|,nambypam- and prosi)ects. M. de Lamotte, in- 

bying : how she needs wages, and deed, is as yet only a private sentinel ; 

knows no other productive trades, but then a 'private sentinel in the Gen- 

Thought can hardly ‘^e said to exist in darmes r and did not his father die 
her ; only Perception and Device, fighting “ at the head of his company,^’ 

With an understanding ly^x-eyed for at Minden? Why notin virtue of our 

the surface of things, but which pierces own Countess-ship dub him too 

beyond the surface of nothing; every Count; by left-hand col lateral ism, get 

individual thing (for she has never him advanced ? — Finished beibre the 

seized the heart of it) turns up a new* furlough is done ! The untameablest 

fiice to her every new day, and seems of flies has again buzzed off ; in wed- 

a thing changed, a different thing. Thus lock with M. de^Lamotte ; if not to get 

sits, or rather vehemently bobs and honey, yet to escape spiders; and so 

hovers her vehement mind, in the mid- lies in garrison at Luncylle, amid co- 

dle of a Windless many-daucing whirl- quetries and hysterics, iii Gigmanily 

pool of gilt-shreds, paper-clippings and disgigged — disconsolate enough, 

windfalls, — to whicn the revolving • At the end of four long years (too 
chaos of my Uncle-Toby’s Smoke-Jack long), M. dc Lamotte, or call him now 
was solidity and regularity. Header! Juount de Lamotte, sees good to lay 

thou for thy sins must have met w?th down his fighting-gear (unhappily still 

such fair I nationals; fascinating, with only tlie musket), and' become what is 
their lively eyes, with their quick snap- by certain moderns called “ a Civilian 

pish fancies ; distinguished in the Ipgn- n«l« Civil-Law Doctor ; merely a Ci- 
er circles, in Fashion, even in Literji- tizen, onewho docs not live by being 

turc: they hum and buzz there, on killed. Alas I cold eclipse has all 

graceful film-wings; — searching, never- along hung over the Lamotte house- 

thelcss, with the wonderfellest skill, for ^ hold. Countess BoulainvilUers, it is 
honey ; 7/7ztameable as flies !” true, writes in the most feeling manner ; 

Wonderfullest skill for honey, we but then the Royal Finances are so de- 

say; and, pray, mark that, as regards ranjjpdl Without personal pressing 

this Countess de Saint-Shiflly, Her solicitatiqp, on the spot, no Court- 

instinct-of-genius is prodigious ; her solicitor, were his Pension the mea- 

appetite fierce. In any foraging spe- grest, can hope to belter it. At Lunc- 

cufation of the private kind, she, un- ville the sun, indeed, shines ; and there* 

thinking as you call her, wiin.)e worth is a kind of Life; but only an un- 

a hundred thinkers. And so of such Parisian, half or quarter Life : the very 

untameable flies the untameablest, tradesPK:n grow clamorous, and no cun- 

Mademoiselle .Toaiine, is iTow buzzing ningly devised fable, ready money 

down, in the Bar-snr-Aube Diligence ; alowc, will appease them. Comman- 

to inspect the honey-jars of Fonlettc; dant Marquis d’Autichamp'^ agrees with 

and see and smell whether there be any Madame lioulainvilliers that a journey 

flaws in them. to Paris were the project; whither, 

Alas, at Fontetle, we can, with sen- also, ho himself is just going. Per- 

sibility, behold straw-roofs we were fidious Commandant Marquis! ^is 

nursed under; farmers courteously offer plan is seen through ; he dares to pre- 
cooked milk, and 6the%coun try messes: sunic to make love to a Scion-of-Roy- 

biil no soul will part with his Landed ally; or to hint that he could dare to 

Property, for which (though cheap) he ])resume to do it. Whereupon, in- 

declarcs hard money was paid. The dignant Count de Lamotte, as we said, 

honey-jars are all close, then ? — How- throws up his commission, syid down 

ever, a certain Monsieur de Lamotte, a his fire-arms ; without further delay, 

tall Gendarme, home on furlougli from The King loses a tall private sentinel ; 

Luncville, i;: now at Bar ; pays us at- the World has a new blackleg : and • 

* He is the same Marquis d’Autichamp, who yas to ** relieve Lyons,” and raise 

the Siege of Lyons, in Autumn, 1793, bat could not do it. * 
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MoD$ieur and Madande de^Laniotte 
take places in the Diligence for Stras- 
burg. ^ ^ 

Good Foster-mother Boulainvilliers, 
liowevcr, is no longer at Strasburg : she 
is forward at the Archcpiscopal Palace 
in Savcrne ; on a visit there, to his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Commendator Grand- 
Almoner Archbishop Prince « Louis de 
Rohan! Thus, then, has D^tiny at* 
last brought it about. Thus, after 
long wanderings, on paths so far scpa- 
mte, lias the time come (in this tale year 
1783), when, of all the nine hundred 
millions of the Earth’s denizens, tliesc 
pre-appointed Two behold each other I 

The foolish Cardinal, since no sub- 
lunary means, not even bribing of the,, 
Trianon Concierge, v*ill serve, has 
taken to the superlunary: he is Iicre, 
with his fixed^idea ; and volcanic va- 
porosity, darkening, under Caalios- 
.tro’s management, into thicker^ and 
thicker opaque, — of the Black-Art it- ‘ 
self. To the glance of hungry genius 
Cardinal and (.\igliostro could not bur 
have meaning. A flush of astonish- 
ment, a sigh over boundless wealili 
(for the mountains of debt lie iuvisi\>lp) 
in the hands of boundless Stupidity ; 
some vague looming of indefinite hope : 
all this one can well fancy. But, alas, 
what, to a high plush Cardinal, is a now 
insolvent Scion -of- Roy ally, — though 
with a face of some piquancy ? The 
good Foster-mother’s visit, in any case, 
can last but three days ; then, ariiid^old 
nambypamhyings, with effusidns of the 
nobler sensibilities, and leiirs of pity 
(at least for oneself), Countess de La- 
mottc, and husband, must off with her 
to Paris, and new possibilities at ( 'ourt. 
Only when the sky again darkens, can 
this vague; looming; from Savernc look 
out, by fits, as a cheering wealher-sjgn. 

Chapter VT. 

Will the, Two Fixed-ideas unite 1 

However, the sky, according to cus- 
tom, is not long in darkening again. 
The King’s finances, we repeat, are in 
so distracted a state! No D’Orme^- 
son, no 9oly de Fleury, wearied with 
milking the already dry, will increase 
that scandalous Tnirly Pounds of a 
Scion-of-Royalty by a single doit. Ca- 
loiine himself, who lias a willing ear 
^and enepuraging word for all mortals 


• Cimpan, 

t Vie de Jeanne de Lamotie, 


whatsoever, only with difliculty^ .^pd 
by aid of Mjidamq of Fmice,* raises it 
to some still miserable Sixty-five. Worst 
of all, the good Fos^r-ntotlier Boulain- 
villiers, in few inoitths, suddenly dies: 
the wretched widpwer^ sittlpg there, 
with his whiter handkerchief, to reerfve 
condolences, with closed sliutters, mor- 
tuary tapestries, and sepulchral cres- 
sets burning (wiiich, however, the in- 
stant the condoteiices are gone, he 
blows out, to save oil), has the audacity 
again, amid crocodile tears, to — drop 
hints If Nay, more, ho (wretched man 
in all senses) abridges the Lainottc ta- 
\jle ; will besiege virtue both in the 
positive and negative way. The Ia- 
mottes, wintry as the world looks, can- 
not begone too soon. 

As to Lamoltc the husband, he, for 
shelter against much, decisively dives 
down to llie subterranean shades of 
Rascaldom gambles, swindles ; can 
hope to live, inisceKancously, if not by 
the Grace of God, yet by the Oversight 
of J.he Devil, — for a time. Lamotte 
tlni wife also makes her packages ; and 
waving the unseduclive Count Bou- 
lainvillieis Save-all a disdainful fare- 
well, removes to the Ikllc Image in 
Versailles ; lliere vviihin wind of Court, 
in attic apartments, on poor water- 
gruel board, rc;^olves to await what can 
•Ijetide. So much, in few months of 
this fateful year 1783, has come and 
gone. 

Poor Jeanne de Saint-Remi de La- 
mbtte Valois, £x-Mantuamaker, Scion- 
of-lloyalty ! What eye, looking into 
those bare attic apartments, and water- 
gruel plai^Lers of the Belle Image, but 
must, in spite of itself, grow dim with 
almost a kind of tear for thee ! There 
thou art, with thy quick lively glances, 
face of a certain piquancy, thy gossa- 
mer untameablc character, snappish 
sallies, glib all-managing tongue; tliy 
whole incarnated, garmented, and so 
sharply appetent spark of Life cast 
down alive into this World, without 
vote of lhin(,*(for the Elective Franchises 
have not yet got t^at length) ; and 
wouldst’ so faiif live there. Paying 
scot-and-lot ; providing, or fresh-scour- 
ing, silk court-dresses ; “ always keej>- 
ing a gig!” Thou must liawk and 
shark to and fro, from anteroc^m to 
anteroom ; become a kind of terror to 
all men in place, and women that in- 


&.C., vm UC par k 
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fluence such ; dance not light Ionic 
measures, but attendanee merely ; have 
weepings, thanksgiving effusions, aulic, 
almost fomnstc, eloquence: perhaps 
eke out thy thin livelihood by some 
coquetries, in the small way and so, 
most poverty-stricken, ^cold-blighted, 
yet witli young keen blood struggling 
against it, spin forward thy unequal 
feeble thread, which Jhe Clotho-scissars 
will soon clip ! 

Surely, now, if ever,* were that 
vague looming from Saverne welcome, 
as a weather-sign. How doubly wel- 
come is his plush Eminence s per- 
sonal arrival; — for with the earlieiA 
spring he has come in person, as he 
periodically does ; vaporilic, driven by 
his fixed-iciea. 

Genius, of the mechanical practical 
kind, what is it but a bringing together 
of two Forces that fit each other, that 
will give birth to alhird ? Ever, from 
Tubalcain’s time, Iron lay ready ham- 
mered ; Water, also, was boiling and 
bursting : nevertheless, for want of a 
genius, there was as yet no Steam- 
engine. In his Eminence Prince Louis, 
in that huge, restless, incoherent Being 
of his, depend on it, brave Countess, 
there are Forces deep, manifold ; nay, 
a fixed -idea concentrates the whole^ 
huge Incoherence as it were into one 
Force : cannot tlte eye of genius dis- 
cover its fellow ? 

Communing much with tlie Court- 
valetaille^ our brave Countess has more 
than once heard talk of Doehmer, 6i' 
his Necklace, and threatenec^death by 
water: in the course of gossiping and 
tattling, this topic from time to time 
emerges; is commented upon with 
empty laughter, — as if tITere lay no 
further meaning in it. To the common 
eye there is indeed none : but to tht% 
eye of genius ? In some moment of 
inspiration, the question rises on our 
brave Lamotte : were not thisj of all 
extant Forces, the cognate one that 
would unite with Eminence Rohan’s? 
Great moment, ^liglit-beaining, fire- 
flashing; like birth of Minerva; like 
all moments of Creation ! Fancy how 
pulse and breath flutter, almost stop, 
in the greatness : the great not Divine 
Idea, the great Diabolic Idea is too 
big for her. — Thought (liow often must 
we repeat it?) rules the world; Fire 
and| in a less degree, Frost ; Earth and 
Sea (for what is your swiftest ship, or 
steamship but a Thought -^embodied 
VOL. XV. NO. t.xxxv. 


in wood^) ; Reformed Parliaracnls, 
rise and ruin of Nations, — sale of Dia- 
monds s all thiegs obey Thought. 
Countess de Saint Remi de Lamotte, 
by power of Thought, is now a made 
woman. With force of genius she re-® 
presses, crushes deep down, her Un- 
divine Idea; bends all her faculty to 
realise it; Prepare thyself, Reader, 
for a series of the most surprising Dra- 
matic Representations ever exhibited 
on any stage. 

We hear tell of Dramatists, and 
scenic illusion how natural,'' how il- 
lusive it was : if the spectator, for some 
half-moment, can half-deccivc himself 
into the belief ^hat it was real, he de- 
parts doubly content. With all which, 
and much more of the ^ike, I have no 
quarrel. But what must be thought of 
the Uemale Diamatist who, for eighteen 
> long months, can exhibit the iieauti- 
fullcst Fata-morgana to a plush C'ardi- 
^al, wide awake, with fifty years on his 
head ; and so lap him in her scenic il- 
lusionHhat he never doubts but it is all 
firm earth, and the pasteboard Coulisse- 
tftls arc producing Hesperides apples ? 
Could Madame do Lamotte, then, have 
written a Hamlet ? I conjecture, not. 
More goes to the writing of a Hamlet 
than complelest imitation" of all 
characters and things in this Earth ; 
there goes, before and beyond all, the 
rarq^t understanding of these, insight 
into their hidden essences and har- 
monies. d^iiasmiis's Ape, Ss is known 
ill Literary History, sat by while its 
Master was shaving, and “ imitated'* 
every point of the process; but its own 
foolish beard ^rew never the smoother. 

As in looking at a finished Drama, 
it were nowise meet that the*speciator 
firsif of all got behind the scenes, and 
saw the burnt corks, brayed-resin, thun- 
der-barrels, and withered hunger-bitten 
men and women, of which^uch heroic 
work was made : so here with the 
reader. A peep into the siderscenes 
shall be granted him, from time to 
time. But^ on the whole, repress, O 
reader, that too insatiable scieptific cu- 
liosily of thine ; let thy aest/iclic feeling 
first have play ; and witness what a 
Prospero’s-grotto poor Eminence Ro- 
han is led into, to be pleased he knows 
not why. 

Survey first what we might Icall the • 
stage-lights, orchestra, gcmeral struc- 
ture of the theatre, mood and condition 
of the imdienco. The theatre is the 
0 
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World, with its listless busilies® and yet radiant with some reflex of that 
madness ; rtear at hand rise the royal Brightness beyond bright ?— Men With 
Domes of Versaillesr, mystery Ground fixed-idea are not as other men. To 
them, and as background the memoiy listen to a plain varnished tale, such as 
of a tliousai^ years. By the side of your Dramatist can fashion; to ponder 
the River Seine \\".\lks,hliggard, wasted, the words; to snufT them up, as 
a Jouaillier-Bijoutier de la Reine, with Ephraim did the east-wind, and grow 
Necklace in his pocket. Tlic audience flatulent and drunk with them: what 
is a drunk Christopher Sly in il^f fittest else could poor Eminence do ? His 
humour. A fixed-idea, driving him poor somnolent, go swift-rocked soul 
headlong over steep places, like that of feels a new element infused into it ; 
the Gaderenes* Swine, has produced a turbid resinotis light, wide-coruscating, 
(leceptibility, as of desperation, that will glares over the waste of his imagine- 
clutch at straws. Understand one other tion.^' Is he interested in the mys- 
word: Cagliostro is prophesying to him! terious tidings? Hope has seized 
TheQuack of Quacks has now for years tfiem; there is in the world nothing 
had him in leading. Transmitting else that interests him. 

predictions in cipher,;” questioning, The secret friendship of Queens is 
before Hieroglyphic Screens, Columbs not a thing to be let sleep : ever new 
in a stale of f:nnocence, for elixirs of Palace Interviews occur ; — yet in deep- 
life, and pliilosopliers’ stone ; unveil- est privacy ; for how should her Ma- 
ing, in fuliginous, clear-obscure^ the jesty awaken so many tongues of Prin- 
(sham). majesty of Nature ; he isolates • cipalilies and Nomities, male and fe- 
Idm more and more from all iin- male, that spitefully watch her ? Above 
possessed men. Was it not enough ^ all, however, “ on the 2d of February,” 
that poor Rohan had become a disso- that day of “ the Procession of blue 
lute, somnolent-violent, ever-vjfpoury Hi\)ands,”f much was spoken of; some- 
Mud-volcano ; but black Egyptian what, too, of Monseigneur de Rohan ! 
magic must be laid on him ! '* — Poor Monseigneur, hadst thou three 

If, perhaps, too, our Countess de La- long ears, thou’dst hear her. 

motte, with her blandishments, — for But will she not, perhaps, in some 
though not beautiful, she “ has a certain future priceless Interview, speak a good 
piquancy cetera?— Enough, his poor *word for thee ? ITiyself shall speak it, 
Eminence sits in the fittest place, in the happy Eminence ; at least, write it : 
fittest mood : a newly-awakened Chris- our tutelary Countess will be the bearer ! 
topher Sly; and with his small aie,” —On the 21st of March goes off that 
too, beside liirn. Touch, only, the lights long exculpatory imploratory Letter: 
with fire-tipt rod ; and let th4 orchestra it is the first Letter that went off from 
.^oft-warbling strike up their fara-lara Cardinal to Queen ; to be followed, in 
fiddle-diddle-dee ! lime, by ‘^above two hundred others 

which are graciously answered by 
CuAP. VI 1. verbal Messages, nay, at length by 

, * Royal Autographs on gilt paper, — the 

Marie^ Antoinette, ^ whole delivered by our tutelary Count- 

ess. J The tutelary Countess comes 
Such a soft- warbling fara-lara was it Und goes, fetching and carrying; with 
to his Eminence, when (in early Janu- the gravity of a Roman Augur, inspects 
ary of the ^ear 1784) our Countess those extraordinary chicken-bowels, 
first, mysteriously, and under seal of and draws prognostics from them, 
sworn secrecy, hinted to him that, with Things are in fair train : the Dau- 
ber winning tongue and great talent as phiness took some ^ffenco at Mon- 
Anecdotic Historian, she had worked a seigneur, but the Queen has nigh for- 
passage t© the ear of Queen^s Majesty gotten it. No inexorable Queen ; ah 
itself.* Gods ! Dost thou bring with no I So good, so free, light-hearted ; 
thee airs from Heaven ? Is thy face only sore beset with malicious Polig- 


* Compare Rohan’s Mimoiru Pour (there are four of them), in t\\G. Affaire dn 
U'oHier, with Lamotte’s four. They go on in the way of controversy, of arffunie?it, 
and response*.. ^ 

t J-auiotte’s M^unoires (London. 1788). 

J ; see Lnmotte’s mtnwires; in her A]>pendix of ** Bocumenta” to 

thfit volume, certain of these Letters are given. 
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nacs and others ; — at times, also, short mended)t attire the Queen of the World; 
of money. Tlie d|ath-hurdle, ^herc thpu sittest, 

pale, motionless* which only curses 
Marie Antoinette, as the reader well environ, must stop ; a people, drunk 
knows, has been mucii blamed for want with vengeance, will drink it again 
of Etiquette. Even qovr, when the full draught : iau as the eye reaches, a 

other accusations against her have sunk multitudij^us sea of maniac heads; 

down to oblivion and the Father of Lies, the ai^leaf with their triumph-yell 1 

this of wanting Etiquette survives her ; The lifving-dead must shudder with 

--in the Castle of Nanr, at this hour,^ yet one other pang ; her startled blood 

M. de Polignac and Con^any may 1^ yet again suffuses with the hue of 

wringing their hands, not without an agony that pale face, which she hides 

oblique glance at /(fcr for bringing them with her hands. There is, then, no 

thither. She indeed discarded Eii- heart to say, God pity thee ? O think 

3 uette ; once, when her carriage broj^e not of these ; think of Him whom thou 

own, she even entered a hackney- wSrshippest, the Crucified,— who, also, 

coach. She would walk, too, at Tria- treading the wine-press almie, fronted 

non, in mere straw-hat, and, perhaps, sorrow still de^er; and triumphed over 

muslin gown ! Hence, the Knotiof Eu- it, and made it Holy ; and built of it a 

quelle beingloosed, the Frame ofSociety “ Sanctuary of Sorrow, '•for thee and all 

'broke up; and those astonishing <^Hor- the wretched ! Thy path of thorns is 

rors of the French Revolution” super- ^ nigfi ended. One long last look at the 

vened. On wh^ Damocles* liairs Tuileries, where thy step was bnce so 

must the judgment-sword hang over — where thy children shall not 

this distracted Earth ! Thus, however, dwell. The head is on the block ; the 

it wa.s that Tenterden Steeple brought axe r^ishes — Dumb lies the World ; 

an infiux of the Atlantic on us, and so that wild-yelling World, and all its 

( ^dwiii Sands. Tlius, too, might it be gladness, is behind thee, 

that because Father Noah took\lieli« Beautifulllighbornth itwert so foully 

bcrly of, say, rincing out his wine-vat, hurled low! Rest yet in thy innocent 

his Ark was floated off, and a World gracefully heedless seclusion (uniu- 

drowned. — Beautiful .Highborn that truded on by me), while rude hands 

wert so foully liurled low ! For, if ihf liave not yet desecrated it. Be Ihecur- 

lieing came to thee out of old Haps- Uiins, that shroud in (if for the last time 

burg Dynasties, came it not also (like on this Earth) a Royal Life, still sacred 
my own) out of Heaven ’( 8iint lachry- lo^ne. ^ Thy fault, in the French Revo- 
vuc rerum^et mentem viortalia ian^nrU, lution, wjis that thou wer^ the Symbol 

Oh, is there a man’s heart tlmt thinks, of the Sin and Misery of a thousand 

without pity, of those lung months and years ; that with Saint-Bartholomews, 
years of slow-wasting igndftiiny ; — of and Jacqueries, witli Gabelles and Dra- 

ihy Birth, soft-cradled in Imperial gonadcs, and Parcs-aux-cerfs, the heart 

Schdnbrunn, the winds of heaven not to of mankind w as filled full, — and foamed 

visit thy face too roughly, thy fool to over, into all-invoAving madness. To 

light on softness, thy eye on splendour ; n% Napoleon, to no Cromwell wert 

and then of tliy Death, or hundred thou wedded : such sit not in the liigh- 

Deaths, to which the (iuillotine and est rank, of themselves ; are raised on 

Fouquier Tinville’s judgment-bar was high by the shaking and confounding of 

butthemercifulend? Look //icrc, O man all the ranks. As poor peasants, how 

born of woman ! The bloom of that fair happy, worthy had ye two been I But by 

face is wasted, tlie hair is gray with care ; evil destiny ye were made a King and 

the brightness o^ thqge eyes is quench- Queen of ; and so both once more — arc 

ed, their lids hang drooping, the face is become an astonishment and a by-word 

stony, pale, as of one living in death, to all limes. ® 

Mean weeds (which her own hand has {To be concluded in our nnt^) 

• A.D, 1831. 

+ Weber: Mimoires concernant Marie-Antoinetie (London, 1809), Joine iii,^ 
notes, 10(5; 
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BARON KALCHENVOGEL AT EDtNBUA^H. 


Let not the reader imagine bat we* 
are about to perpetrate sarcasni or in- 
nuendo against our friends of the north, 
if we commence this paper by observ- 
ing that modern Athenians have certain 
peculiarities of character, which appear 
to us excessively odd ! 

At the same time, these eccentrici- 
ties are, no doubt, very amiable, anrti 
uri^ ft‘om principles which, on being 
analysed^ would redound to the na- 
tional honour. Among such remark- 
able traits of pofjular feeling is the im- 
portance they attach to birth, rank, and 
distinction of all kinds. list modus in 
rebus. Wo disposition or propensity is, 
in itself, very remarkable, unless it be 
developed to an unusual degree ; and we 
cannot help suspecting that the <‘pirit 
of tuft-huriling ” mounts at Edin- 
burgh to the superlative. , 

In extraond inary perfection, also, do 
they possess the bump of individuality 
or inquisitiveness, and, on this point, 
resemble the inhabitants of a small 
town not far from the northern capital, 
wherein, once on a timej we remarked, 
at a stationer’s sliop, the hand-bill of a 
quack-doctor advertising evening Idt- 
tures. 

This is a strange production,” said 
we; ** every sentence is ungramma- 
tical, and the words aie mis-spelled. Is 
it possible that such an impostor draws 
an audience?” 

“ Ow ay/’ — said an old lady who 
kept the shop — he had the gravd 
room at the King’s Arms filled at sax- 
pence a head ; for, you see, our town’s- 
tolk kenned, weel eneugh, that he was 
an impostor, 'but they gaed out o*curi-^ 
osity^ to hear how siccan a chap wad 
come through,^ 

Tant wirux pour Monsieur Ic Doc^ 
teur I In truth, the result was better 
than if his*^hand-bills had been got up 
in classic style. 

But this is a digression ; and we 
.spoke of tutt-hunting, a pursuit which, 
at the modern Athens, is frequently 


adopted on principles that in cockney- 
land are unknown, J/tre, even at the 
present enlightened era, the title of 
lord, baron, ^ or chevalier, is by no 
irieans looked on with contempt; but, 
from the moment we ascertain that his 
lordship has neither money nor influ- 
flvence, the halo that before surround- 
ed his coronet, fades directly into the 
light of common day,” and, instead of 
being honoured, lie is much more likely 
to meetvwith insult, than if he had kept 
his title, however ancient, in absolute 
abeyance. The blood of the Planta- 
genets and Tudors may glow in his 
veins, but it will not' protect him. 

Among modern Athenians, however, 
he would ho very differently treated. 
By their perjervidiim gcniuniy their 
imagination and tlieir respect for the 
descendant of a great vlatu whenceso- 
ever originating, they are often led be- 
yond the bounds of prudence, so that 
even strangers get credit for merits 
which are not always realised. In 
£ondon, certain members of society 
(whose fellowship we would rather 
avoid) look reverentially on a tuft or 
coronet, because it occasionally serves 
as an ** open sesame ” at the doors of a 
gilded saloon that otherwise would he 
closed against them; moreover, because 
they hope,*by the aid of its lustre, to 
find out some of the higli-ways or bye- 
ways to wealth ; but in Scotland tufts 
are hunted and valued for their own 
sakes, even though the wearer is known 
to be as poor as a church-rat. How, 
then, dare we censure those of the 
north for avarice ? 

At lidinburgh a foreign marquess or 
baron may boldly descend from his lodg- 
ing in the ‘‘ jflaf^ of an elevated ^ land ” 
in an obscure streob no" needs to dread 
the appetising effects of a promenade 
round the Calton Hill during an east 
wind, though conscious that his yearly 
income scarcely sanctions even the 
purchase of a sawt herring ” and 
pound of potatoes for dinner. Not-. 


■ — U ■ ; 

* A correspondoxit baa here adopted the plund pronoun where the first person 
would have^ been more appropriate. But let it poaa. No one will thin]f of ascribing 
his remarks, either on Edinburgh or London, to the pen of Oliver Yorke, 



withstanding this, he is a marquess or 
baron niill (which, practicallj/y would 
not be the case in London) ; and, if 
lie has any acquaintances, doubtless 
he meets with some one walking ab- 
solutely to gain an ^ appetite, who, 
after discussing the news of the day 
and state of the weather, concludes 
with — 

“ My dear inar^iess, if you are not 
better engaged, will yoii do me the 
very great honour of taking a family 
dinner with us to-day? 1 cannot 
promise you such wines or such a 
cuisine as you aro, no doubt, accys- 
tomed to at Naples or Milan, but can, 
at least assure you of a hearty wel- 
come. Only may I be pardoned the 
freedom of one remark; we like to 
dine punctually at six.’^ 

Precisely as the hour strikes, he, of 
course, makes his appearance, andj^ 
according to hi» host’s predictions, 
finds in the “ family dinner” an en- 
tertainment such as he unque^jlion- ^ 
ably never beheld, and never •will 
bcliold, either at Naples or Milan! 
At the top of the table, shin-of-bcef 
soup, one spoonful of which con- 
tains more nutriment than three 
pounds of maccarnni; at the bottom, 
an enormouk cod’s-hetyl and shoulders 
stewed with oysters : then roast leg df 
mutton with currant-jelly sauce ; boil- 
ed turkey and ham, minced collops and 
broiled sweetbreads: third course, jel- 
lies, blancmange, Italian cieam, and 
puddings : the wine being old East 
India niadeira; port, vintage 1822, 
ten years in bottle ; chfitcftu margot ; 
red and white hermitage; these po- 
tables accompanying a dessert of 
oranges, apples, pears, ^luts, ktplim, 
and devilled biscuits : the hostess now 
and then apologising to the marquess, 
who, of course, eats like a Trojan, 
that the faie is not so choice nor so 
abundant as she would willingly place 
before one of his high degree. Yet all 
the while, both she and her husband 
perfectly know 4hat (in her own verna- 
cular) the noble m^quess “ has not a 
ae bawbee to rub against another.” 

Now, if any of our northern friends 
chooses to say that this all proceeds 
from the genuine spirit of hospitality 
to strangers, which, indeed, prevails at 
I'^dinburgh to a degree not exceeded 
in any other country, we shall only, 
in the humblest WanfieT, verfttire to 
hint our dissl^nt from that fitoposition. 
Without a tuft, gentle reatter, you 


may, indeed, meet with hospitality and 
kindiij^ss in Scotland ; yet, we doubt 
greatly if.you wfll arrive at the proper 
family dinner with the stewed cod’s 
head, the third course of blancman^, 
and the red and white hermitage. To 
obtain tj^se requires a tuft ; but wa 
do mosp decidedly assert, that a slen- 
der awl small one will suffice. You 
do not need it to be long and strong 
to make your enXreCy but a tuft, of 
some sort or another, you mmt have, 
otherwise there will be no clmiu^e. 

Of the effects of this dispqsition 
among the Edinhurgians, we remem- 
ber some rather ludicrous examples. 
About the year 1816, there appeared 
in the northetn capital a mast learned 
and dignified character, who had en- 
graved on his cards, ^‘43aron Anduixti^ 
Eenvolio Kalchenvogel de Kald^iivo- 
gePdans le Caraiolique I” Tim baron 
was in stature more. Umn six-feet, — a 
^most erect and iniUfary-^looking, per- 
sonage, so muck so, 
stea(4 bending. 
dent, his head aitf 
jbnost a curve ! 

tlis garb was lie wore 

a sort of oiMkin short, 

after the Spanish fashio)ai; HQ,had wide 
trousers of an excessively^ ^tout, ved- 
dish-brown cloth ; a ooai ,«nd wabt- 
coat that were altogether iqdescribable ; 
and, by way of emva^ (being a catho- 
lic), he wore unalterably an antique 
silver fl'oss, which, he syd, contained 
reliquesT)f inestimable price. His eyes, 
weakened, perhaps, by intense stucly, 
were shielded by a pair of green spec- 
tacles, and his features, set off with 
moustaches and whiskers, wore an ex- 
pression, not met^ly of courage, but 
agfiance, contrasting oddly with his 
voice and manners, which were ex- 
ceedingly polite, humble, and conci- 
liatory. 

The baron arrived in bad plight at 
Edinburgh, nor was the purpose with 
which he came (that of teaching mo- 
dern languages) likely to ensure any 
brilliant success. However, as his 
card imported, he was a man of high 
birth. Baron was a good title, as 
times then went in the north, when our 
intercourse witli the coiAinent had 
scarcely begun, and Athenians had no 
other barons to reckon on (j^ccejit the 
worshipful /(JMr of the exchequer court, 
all of whom were old and “ doiened,** 
and knew nothing of the •world — at 
least nothing of foreign parts. But, as 
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1 have said, our new dignitary arrived 
at Edinburgh in bad pliglU. He had 
litUe or no money- Ilis otdy sfiit con- 
sisted of the Spanish cloak, red trou- 
sers, and nondescript coat, above 
"inentioncd ; and all his effects were 
comprised in a wallet containing a 
few boolcs and old letters^ Conse- 
quently, the baron's only avaihu^U' pro- 
perty was of a kind that would have 
turned to no account any where in this 
world, except at Edinburgh. Thk was, 
imprimis, his title, Anthonio Bcnvolio, 
Baron of Kalclienvogel, in Carniola ! 
Secondly, a pretended knowledge of 
all modern languages, and an oxtraer- 
dinary ability to leach them. Thirdly ^ 
a narrative of Ins own shipwreck, 
whereby he lost immense property, a 
chest oi' specie, t{\^d collection of family 
archives, which could never be re- 
placed. There was, moreover, the Story 
ofliis having been seven days and nights 
at sea in an open boat, with only one 
keg of water and another of biscuit 
for ten persons ; how they cast lots, 
and ate one another ; how he fe^t tlie 
most invincible repugnance to this 
kind of diet, yet, by superior ?treng\ii 
and patience, assisted by a small por- 
tion of opium and tobacco, was ena- 
bled to hold out, till, finally, he was 
left solus, the last man,*^ and was 
fished up by llie crew of a Jamaica 
vessel (the Peggy Wemyss), in which 
lie came safely to Greenock. Xhe 
sonorous title, his own talerf^s, and 
this excellent* story, formed ivic triad, 
or. slock in trade, whereon the baron 
proposed to subsist for some time in 
Edinburgh, nor, as the result proved, 
had he been over sanguine in his cal- 
culations. 

Of course, the inain difficulty tvas 
at starting; but here he had, in one 
mspect, rather under than ouer-rated 
his advantages. He had, previously, 
no adequate' conception in how high 
regard at that period a good teacher of 
modern languages would be held at 
Edinburgh, or how easy it would be, 
for a short time, at leiist, to delude the 
most sagacious of its inhabitants by 
mere pretension. Johnson's animad- 
versions on the Scotch are generally 
acrimonioim and false ; yet, his remark 
in regaid to their academic acquire- 
meuts, was not altogether without 
foundation, when he elegantly said, 

Every Scotchman has a mouthful, 
but no one a bellyful, of learning." 
There have, it is true, been nobte and 


far-faincd exceplions to this dogma ; 
but, ill the radical and critical know- 
ledge of languages, whether dead or 
living, modem Athenians eitlier are, or 
used to be, rather deficient. They can 
all read Latin and Greek, but they do 
not compose well in either ; and very 
few can, with celerity and precision, 
even read the untranslated literary pro- 
ductions which exift in French, Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Russian, Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Hindoo, Persic, Arabic, Turkish, Chi- 
nese, Armenian, modern Greek, Polish, 
Sanscrit, and other dialects, all of which 
tlie Baron de Kalchenvogcl perfectly 
understood. Besides, among the few 
who affect to cultivate such pursuits, 
the usual patience and perseverance 
of the Scotch seem to he wanting, 
and tiieir studies are only superficial. 
They like to talk about their acquire- 
“ mcnls, and to colleg.t books, but they 
do not write well in any of the said 
» languages, nor, of course, can they 
ex|jress themselves fluently in conver- 
satioT), nor comprehend readily what 
is addressed to them. Had the Baron 
de Kalchenvogel been thoroughly 
aware of all this, he might have com- 
menced with even greater spirit and 
confidence than he did. 

The baron first entered Edinburgh 
by the genteel and lively district of 
the West Port, where he took up his 
quarters at an inns (as Mr. Galt 
would call it) not far from the plea- 
sant abode afterwards honoured by 
the residence of tiie renowned Messrs. 
Hare and Burke. Notwithstanding liis 
talents and high birth, the landlady, 
who had not much reliance in either, 
was not altogether willing to receive 
him as a lodger ; however, he con- 
trived to ingratiate himself so much 
in conversation witli some of her esta- 
blished cronies, that, at last, a room in 
her house was accorded to him- 

The first step was of great import- 
ance, for if it proved a failure, the 
loss of time might li^ve very painful 
results* As a teacher of languages- 
wholly dependent on his own title and 
talents, whither should lie betake him- 
self to gain that sanction and patron- 
age which, at the outset, are indi.s{)eus- 
able ? Among the learned professions 
it must be sought, of course; but 
which of tJiem should be chosen/ 
There were the members of the uni- 
versity, those of the College of Jus- 
tice, and the cleigy. On mature re- 
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iiectiou, liio Iasi seemod tlje most acl- days nights duns an open hoit 

visable: but the baron had been born wid one box bisquee and one houle 


and bred among Catholics, and how 
could he expect a favourable reception^ 
except from the cleiigy of his own com- 
munity, who, at Edinburgh, formed 
only a narrow and, coihpuraiivel^, in- 
significant sect ? Yet, no matter] even 
this disadvantage might be turned to 
account, and if oi^y he could, as a 
stianger, obtain their “ good word,” 
the effects would no dSubt spread, 
lie, therefore, made his toilette as w'ell 
as be could; turned his old leathern 
stock; dung on his Spanish cloak 
with a most independent air, aild 
marched out, inquiring his way to 
the Catholic chapel. On his arrival 
there, he was informed that the bishop 
was so ill as to be coufined to bed, and 
could not receive any visitors. 

Tani mieux^ peut-etre P* said the 
baron, who spok<; French fluently, at 
least, if not correctly ; but is there no 
clergyman at home ? ” added he. 

‘‘ Arragh, sure enough, there •is,” 
answered the servant, who happelied 
to be Irish; ‘‘Father Macphail is at 
home, an please you.” « 

“ Say to his reverence, then,” replied 
the baron, “ that a distressed foreigner 
wishes for a few minutes’ audience.” 

In this first move odV iiero was pre^ 
eminently fortunate. Father Macphail 
was a kind-hearted Scotsman, of rather 
obtuse intellect, who, in the absence of 
his superior, made it a rule to be polite 
to every visitor, and who was much 
more inclined to believe a nonsensical 
story, than, by cross-que^ioning, to 
detect imposition. At the moment of 
the baron’s arrival, this reverend gen- 
tlemen was drawing on his great coat, 
having been called out on professional 
duty, and, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, assumed somewhat of a gruff de- 
meanour towards the intruder. 

“ Our doors are never closed,” said 
he, “ against any one in distress, whe- 
ther foreigner or native ; but if ye want 
help, ye hae come to the wrong house 
to get it. The CatMics iii Edinburgli 
are an impoverished congregation ; the 
very wa’s of tlie chapel are no paid for, 
and we have no cash to spaie.” 

You tink 1 come to beg?” said 
the baron, drawing himself up to his 
full height, and adopting at once a 
foreign accent — “no soclie a ling! 
De name of de Kalclienvogel never 
shall be utsocU witli — I am 

sliipwrack, diit is true; I am seven 


water {vour ten personnes. 1 lose ull 
my proprietc. I am thrown on tlic 
shores d’Fkosse, and Iiavc hope tJiat 
ven my name and rank shuli 
known, je Jrouverai employ for some 
short tinims uiuUre dcs languesP 

“ Sto^frierid,” interposed Mr. Mac- 
phail then all you want is to be 
recommended as a teacher oflanguagcs. 
But we cannot recommend people that 
we do not know. What languages do 
you profess ? — Can you, for example, 
teach German or Spanish ?” 

Meitie iniUlcr-sprachen,^* answered 
the baron, with alacrity. “ My moder 
and fader tongues! I am Baron'^Jval- 
chenvogel, in Austria. My fader, cela 
sentend^ was German^ and he 'mar- 
ried a Spanish widow, who had been 
the •wife of an Italian marquis.” 

> “ Have you any letters or^ certifi- 

cates to prove all this?” 

^ “ Allerdings, — 1 would say, cerlain- 
menl; dat is, so much leltres as de 
sea-^ter and le tern pete not destroy. 
I have apportc von small packete for 
#^lification.” 

The good priest, who was in a great 
hun-y, ran with the letters to the 
bishop, who at once pronounced that 
they were genuine, but advised his col- 
league to beware of deciding in the 
baron’s favour, without some fuitiicr 
investigation, as it was quite possible 
that genuine documents might have 
got intofiinproper hands# 

Mr. Macphail, however, had made 
lip his mind how to act. Chance had 
so greatly favoured the baron, that a 
young advocate of literary pretensions 
had, only the day before, expressed, at 
the bishop’s hous^, his particular wish 
t^ find out a competent professor of 
German and Spanish, and the kind- 
hearted priest immediately wrote a 
few lines to Hugh Macovkindale, F^sq. 
of Macorkindale, in Cliarlotte Square, 
as an introduction for the baron, not 
forgetting, however, the qualifying and 
prudential clause, that he had prosent- 
ed himself for the first tirae,»and as an 
utter stranger, that very morning, and, 
as yet, there had been no certain means 
of proving whether his stouy were true 
or false. 

This letler he scaled and put into 
the hands of the baron, telling him that 
it was addressed to a young gentleman 
of good fortune, who was particularly 
desirous of learning Itaiwn^ Mr* Mac- 
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phail believing all the while that, in 
ihi$ language at least, if not in Spanish, 
his friend, Maeorlfindale, w^s tho- 
roughly vei*sed, so that if the baron 
were incompetent to teach, his preten- 
^sions would, at tlie very outset, be ex- 
posed. t 

Away marched the barony^ho soon 
found out the house in ^‘harlotte 
Square, but could not gain jidmittance 
till lie bad sent in his card with the 
priest’s letter of introduction, after 
which he was directly summoned to a 
private audience. On his entrance, 
after a very low bow, lu?, as usual, 
drew himself up with an air of prodi- 
gious dignity, at the same lime adjust- 
ing ms green speciacler. 

” Pollaria matinia hebdomoradavia, 
signor?’' said ^ilic baron, speaking very 
quick, but in a loud, firm tone. 

Sedcas domino!” answered* the 
student, still poring on the priest’s let- 
ter, and conceiving that Latin was the 
best language be oould adopt, in re- 
reluni for this . altogether unknown 
tongue. 

” Muchas gratias ; arra cardia para 
di mi tosa,” said the baron, taking 'a 
chair. 

Baron,” observed llie student, — 
your plan will never succeed at 
Edinburgh, unless you can talk Eng- 
lish.” 

Your pardon, sar, I can speak 
Anglish ver well, and understand* all 
vat you say. I look libertc ft? address 
you in Italian, because Si^ior Mac- 
phail, he tell a me you are a great lofer 
of that language.” (The baron hoped 
and trusted that his new acquaintance 
knew not a syllable of it.) “ Ah, la 
lingua Toscana die bellissima !” 

“ I am not qtiile*igrioranl of Italian, 
it is true,” said the cruditm ; but haA^e 
not had so much practice as to speak 
it fluently. Parlo in lingua Itaiiana 
molto poco4' ! ” 

Ah, bravissimo !” cried the baron ; 
** you pronounce ver veil. I can per- 
ceive you have sharp ear for Ics langues. 
With a few more lessons on my new 
si/stcme^ you shall gain the true Toscan 
accent.” 

But at present,” resumed the stu- 
dent, it was of a Spanish master 
that 1 found myself mo.st in need.” 

' Ilidalhocho apothnmente de barcha 
heydatibmdon poclio maradanthanan- 
do 1” exclaimed the baron. ** Dere is 
no language I know better! ” 

la this instance the learned profes- 


the North. 

sor had, indeed, Spoken neatly tlm 
plain truth. However, nothmg that he 
could utter wohld have been more 
agreeable to bii^' intended pupil, who 
answered with alacrity — 

I have a good hotir to spare before 
my horses are brought to the door. 
Come," let us begin at once. I have 
the works of Lopez de Vega, Calderon, 
and 'all the rest, only want the help of 
a native teacher to enable me to read 
them.” 

“ Ver well,” replied the professor ; 
“ I am half- Spaniard, half* German, 
balf-Italicin — all tree as good as natif. 
But dere is von great slombling-stone, 
von difficult^ for the maUre des laii- 
gues veil peoples wish to raise what 
you call superstructure before lliey lay 
llie foundation ! \'ill you permit a 
me von question ? Can de language 
exist widout sound ? ” 

Of course writtMi language may — ” 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah ! Pardon my 
libertc ; but de writing is only de arti- 
ficial sympols by which it is conveyed 
to peoples at a di.stancc from de foun- 
tain-head. Now, veri 1 talk to you 
vat ifcver vas written, and never vill 
be written, can I talk widout sound ?” 

No, I should suppose not,” said 
Macork indale, staring at him. 

“ Ah, ah ! ver Avell ! Therefore, on 
the sonnd depends ver moche. In 
Spanish you nave first to learn the 
Moorish sound of de lettres, for dere 
is great nombre of Moorish words in 
Spain ; and if you do not begin at the 
beginning, and learn de propre accent, 
you willmever be grand maitre des 
langues.” 

Well, tliis may all be very philo- 
sophical,” said the advocate ; but 
surely, llie letters of the alphabet are 
the same in Lopez de Vega as any 
where else, and you can find them in 
this quarto book as well as hi the 
privierJ^ 

“ Ab, ba, ball 1 No soche a ting. 
You find (le lettres in that great book, 
but you find de sentences also ; den you 
wish to understaVid de sentences, and 
you cannot understand noting at all ! 
I vill make for you von Spanish gram- 
mar, den you shall understand.’' 

** No need of that trouble ; I have 
half a dozen Spanish grammars al- 
ready,” said the student. 

** Ah so, so, so, soh !” exclaimed the 
baron, taking up one out of a load 
which the eruditua laid before him ; 
** how rich you are in books, — although 
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my »^$thi/e is better es dese! — But nlior, balon/’ observed the Laird of 

uow you shall bear- Pray read — ” • Macorkindale. 

“ A, b, c, e, f, gikpljjmnopy- lla^ ha! , Dat is true; but yoii 
Vfivv — ’’ said the iiapatient sdiolar. shall see 1 Lope?, de Vega was great 

“ Ah ba, ba, bah I Dat will never man — one ver great poet. He had 

do,'^ answered the professor. “ Only occasionellement de delire, <Ie Vecstase^* 
take my advice; in von%hort month — de la giniel* 

dat is after von month, you shall read Tlie b^n now proceeded with his 
de works of Lopez de Vega and Cal- version^makiug every stanza more 

deron, as faoilement as I read the transcendental and unintelligible than 


a,b c, at dis moment, mats il fuut avoir 
de la patience. You must follow de 
ij/UhiH!, otherwise no good can be 
done- Now, for example, .s*il vous 
plait, say, Awh /” 

«Jw/t/” • 

« Ver veil. Now, Baj/ch ! 

« Bayl’^ 

‘‘ Non, — pardon ; Baych / ” 

“ Batch r 

“ Bravo ! Now, KecliAtaij ! ” 

“ Kehkay r 

“ Stronger, s’il^ vous plait ; Kech- 
llayr^ 

in such manner did this most pro- 
mising of teachers occupy the time 
of his wondering pupil, till, finally, the 
latter entirely lost patience, and ex- 
claimed t 

Do let me read a page in some 
Spanish author, even if I am not al- 
lowed to unravel the sense. 

Allerdings — wid*all iny heart,i* 
said the baron, making a wry face; — 
“ but let it be for pastime only. You 
must not think to translate such works 
before you are thoroughly versed in 
the grandes princ^tes de la languCy 
But open the book any where you like ; 
it is all the same to me. ^So, ^Oy so, 
soli ! lJu, dis will do ver veil ; beau- 
tiful ! Now, will you please to read ?*' 

The pupil did so, ns well as he 
could, the baron correSling his pro- 
nunciation. 

“ You no understand?’' said the 
baron. 

“ Several words, of course, but can- 
not make out a clear sentence.*' 

“ Den I shall erpligue — 

* The beautiful^efidgeiice of those eyes 
Is brighter far than the sun. 

The moon, and the fixed stars. 

As Phaeton once fell down, 

Out of the sun’s fiery car, 

So am I struck to earth 
By the very dazzling light 
Of your gloriously beaming counte- 
nance ! *’ 

That is rather a confused meia- 


another, till at length he too appeared 
to have worked himself into the ecstaic 
of an improvvisatore, and vociferated 
with a degree of the os rotwidum which 
was almost terrifically imposant, 

.Upon the whole, the mccess of this 
first lecture was immense. The student, 
indeed, wondpred very much that 
J.opez de Vega could ever write such 
nonsense, but hoped tc Jind better ma- 
terials in tlie next canto. Finally, and 
aftwr the ponies were brought to the 
• door, he listened, with great interest, 
to the story of the horrible shipwreck, 
4 ^ 1 so the seven days' voyage in an open 
boat, the lot-drawing, the canibalism, 
the cf()ium and tobadco, with number- 
less etceteras ; and this interview con- 
f Itided by liis requesting the distressed 
baroij’s acceptance of a five-pound 
bank-note as payment in advance for 
ten lessons. Moreover, without soli- 
citation, he promised to use his best 
endeavours among his literary friends, 
so that they might be induced to take 
tiqjcets on the same terms, and this 
promisn he did not forget. 

Fromfthat hour in which the Laird 
of Macorkindale had been completely 
bammed, the fortunes of Baron K^- 
chenvogel nourished at Edinburgh. No 
one knew better than be the value of 
a five-]X)und note, and he had coii- 
triv(?d to take a rA>pectablc* lodging in 
1^. James's Square, and obtain all 
requisite comforts, before he even con- 
verted the Royal Bank paper into 
urgent comptant. Moreq^'er, he pub- 
lished directly a conspicuous adver- 
tisement in the Courant and. Caledo- 
nian Mercury, importing that the 
Baron de Kalchenvogel would be for 
a short time in tomt, an{^ that all 
those who wished for instruction in 
the modern languages of Europe and 
Asia (of which he gave a Ij^t in double 
columns), had better apply to him 
without delay. “ The young" (so the 
baron concluded) would \ie initiated 
on sound principles, and adults (query, 
dolts?) improved. References of the 
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UIGUEST R£$1*££TA1I1XITY WOUld be 

given.’^ 

By danciagy fiddling, painting, atng- 
ing, play-acting, ventriloquisiii, preach- 
iiig, legerdemain, fire-ealing, story- 
telUog, quack-doctoring, dressing, bowl- 
ing, strutting, aud other accomplish- 
roents, great efiects have^po doubt, 
been produced ere now ; but\^ notion 
of a large town being absolut^y taken 
by a tall man in red breeches and tat- 
tered coat, with green spectacles on bis 
nose, on the mere strength of his pre- 
tension&to teach languages of which 
(excepting French and German) he him- 
self scarcely knew a syllable, was, ^nd 
remains something unexampled and 
inexplicable I Tlie plan succeeded, 
however, even to the astonishment of 
the baron himself, who, after all, had 
some good qualities, whicli not only 
gained, but deserved the approbation 
of the Edinbuigians. Der Herr von 
Kalchenvogel was naturally possessed 
of Herculean strength and powers o* 
endurance; he could dine equally well 
on turtle-soup and lime-punch, or on 
a bunch of raw onions, with bread, 
salt, and small beer; in a word,'hj 
was hardy and temperate, and at what- 
ever hour of the day or night his stu- 
dents desired his attendance, he would 
pouetually trudge through the deep 
snow or driving sleet, delighted, no 
doubt, if his scholar bad played truant, 
or was unwilling to receive the lesion 
for which be had already paid 4 Hoc 
ponantuit Iucko,* said the barcci to him- 
self — for he had a smattering of 
Fiktin. 

Within less than ten days, the fame 
of tJie Kalchenvogel had got com- 
pletely abroad, so that even high dig- 
nitaries ofi the Athenian sphere sent 
him their cards, and desired his pro- 
fessional attendance. By unanimous 
suffrage he was pronounced to be a 
learnt and, extraordinary man, eccen- 
tric, DO doubt, in his habits of life and 
mode of teaching, yet, moreover, a 
pious and good man ; for, though not 
a member of the national church (and 
how coul^ this be expected of him), 
he appeared very leligious, and never 
failed in bis devotions at the 'Catholic 
chapel. 1,11 oonformity with this well- 
sustained part of his character, he had 
mounted at his own ai^rtments a laige 
crucifix und a skull, whiclL last 
been presented to him by one of his 
pupils, who was a medical student, 


and, wlien found at liome, Che baron 
had always a large book open before 
him, his green spectacles on his nose, 
and a jug of water with a crust of 
bread on tl^ table, for he was a pro- 
fessed enemy to luxury, and said that 
bread and wat^r, and hard studyt were 
the elements on which he subsisted 
in this world* All this was so very 
strange, and, in t|j|eatrical phraseology, 
so efiectivCf that even wise men of 
the east,’’ ^o had not yet learned to 
live on biead and water, — literary 
savants, professors of the University, 
masters of the Uigli School, and mem- 
Lers in all grades of the College of 
Justice,” were not ashamed to say 
that they took lessons from tliat very 
singular and erudite personage, the 
Baron de Kalchenvogel ! 

On various occasions, it is true, the 
baron ran direful lisks of exposure, 
and sometimes wa^ exposed, but his 
admirable adroitness and good luck 
together saved him from entire demo- 
lition. In the course of one month, 
bylhe mere disposal of cards, divided 
into twelve compartments, as tickets 
for ^ many lessons, he pocketed 
about fifty pounds, the whole of which 
treasure was saved ; for the baron, 
meanwhile, contrived to live on credit, 
which may be done in Scotland under 
circumstances that would here render 
it impracticable. 

It happened, oddly and ridicu- 
lously enough, that, although the Laird 
of iVlacork indale (who was in reality 
a hard student) did not fail to dis- 
cover, in,, the course .of a few days, 
that his pretended teacher knew no- 
thing, but had palmed on him impu- 
dent romances of his own as bond fide 
translations, and although the said laird 
did not hesitate to stigmatise his friend 
witli the green spectacles as an im- 
postor, yet he could no more stop 
the successful career of the Kalehen-- 
vo^el, than tlie persecuted creator of 
Frankenstein could arrest the ^ go- 
ings-on” of that mischievous spectre. 
Many others had^lseen, like Macorkin- 
dale, hanmed, who were not so willing 
as he to confess their ignorance ; there- 
fore, in defence of their own dignity, 
gave the professor a good character. 
The baron had been eminently fortu- 
nate in avoiding collision with natives 
of those countries in which he pretend- 
ed to have lived ; and as to the ani- 
madversions made on him by the few 
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other pi'ofcssors des langues modemes 
who were then to be found in £din« 
burg.li, tliese were ascribed to sheer 
envy and jealousy of superior merit. 

As a matter of coarse, die red trou- 
sers, oil-skin cloak, and tattered coat, 
had been laid aside; fend, after the 
first week, the baron paraded in a veiy 
respectable and fashionable costume. 
Yet, notwithstanding his appearance 
and title, there was somewhat in his 
manners and address whidh prevented 
most people from inviting him to their 
convivial parties. It was, moreover, 
a peculiarity of the baron, that he ra- 
ther disliked social meetings, and wish* 
cd to devote his whole time lo his pro- 
fession. lie boasted often that he never 
dined ; in oilier words, he could carrj- 
about with iiim a box of eatables and 
pocket-pistol loaded with brandy, by 
which appliances he could obtain a 
comfortable banquet in Ave minutes, 
whenever he felt fatigued. Thus the 
entire day was at his command, and, 
from seven in the morning till eleten 
at night, the Kalchcnvogel was con- 
stantly occupied. 

No story, however brief, can be/;om- 
plete without a heroine. It so hap- 
pened that in one of the numerous 
houses to which the baron had been 
introduced as a teacher; there were no^ 
less than five young ladies, who had 
lately come into possession of inde- 
lendent fortunes, that is to say, each 
iad two thousand pounds, which, by 
the clear optics of Athenians, was 
strangely magnified into and fixed at 
ten thousand. So the capital 

must have been fifty thousand instead 
of ten ! Their father had been, and 
still was, a res))ectable tradesman, 
who, by his own industi^ and parsi- 
mony, was known to have amassed 
considerable wealth, and to whom, for 
the very reason that he had no need of 
it, a distant relation chose to leave a 
good fortune, with separate portions 
for the daughters, as above-mentioned. 

It was exceedingly proper that young 
ladies so wealthy slioula also be ac- 
complished, and the baron, who was 
among the most modest and correctly 
behaved of men, was employed to give 
them some initiatory lectures on 
French and Italian, on which, more 
suOf he promised them immense pi*o- 
ficiency, if only they would have pa* 
tienoe to follow his particular agiUme 
for one whole month. 

The Ave Misses Boddel, however, 


notwit hstsmding ilieir accie<lited wcmUI;, 
did not move regularly in the beau- 
moTulc oil)Atbens,f(ar papa and mamma 
(setting aside the rank in life of the 
former) were not gifted with very pre- 
possessing manners or address. And « 
though the j^ron was, of course, treat- 
ed merel^ws a teacher, and not as a 
convivia^isitor, yet, a man of such 
rank in the house of the Boddels was, 
of course, locked on as a sort of 
comet, — in German phraseology, a 
Tnerkwvrdige erscheinung i 

Set them up, indeed!’’ as Mrs. 
Gow, the grocer’s wife, observed — 
IJJansy and Jenny Boddel to hae a 
forengcr baron, and no less teaching 
tliem to parley vpo. But I never seed 
no gude come o’forengers. W ha kens 
what he may teach tljpm? u 

stalwart chap^ yon ! ” 

B^s. Gow’s insinuations, however, 

» were misapplied to the baron, wlio 
thought no more about the Misses 
boddel, with their imputed ten thou- 
sand each, than he did about his other 
scholar's, and only desired that they 
would take his duodecimary cards, and 
for them. Moreover, two uf the 
young ladies had already Axed on their 
cavalieri serventi ; but, ahis 1 the other 
three were still on the out-look. 

That any one of this amiable family 
should take it into her liead to form an 
attachment for her Italian master, was 
an jdea which had not for a moment 
entered dhe baron’s pericranium. He 
looked i«>t for such partiality, and 
had no particular wish to be encum- 
bered with a wife. However, so h 
happened ! Among these young ladies 
was one named Celestina — an appel- 
lation certainly not bestowed on account 
of her musical prapensities,*fbr in that 
reject she was not eminent. But this 
demoiselle had quite as much fortune 
as any of her sisters ; and, as she her- 
self sometimes very elegarUjg expressed 
it, \vas made of as good flesh and 
blood as they.” Vet, notwithstanding 
all this, Celestina found herself gene- 
rally in the back-ground, and by no 
means stood the same chancp of being 
respectably and rapidly mated. For 
every event or circumstance there must 
be a cause, and the trutlu was, that 
whilst tlie others were tall and well- 
proportioned, Celestina was of a dumpy 
Agure ; they were dark coroplexioned, 
but she had red hair ; their teetli were 
even, but hers were huckies: they had 
good eyes in their heads, but ^le squint- 
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ed. Furtlier, they were douccj quiet, return, presented him wjlli a cj^rd^ of 
cool-blooded maidens, while, ati ant- invitation to the' graW! parly, whfcli 
ti'dirCf Celeslina was rather siftceptible, was Iq take, place, al ihe hquse of a lady, 
and not a little inclined to be coquet- and genfleinan who received tout' le 
tish and frisky. To the great amaze- tnonde, who had fiddle^^ dances, 

ment of her guardians, this delightful singers, apd company of alt grades 

creature seemed to take a<^ikiug for her and professions, strangely mipgfed,[ at 
Italian studies, whilst her^sters made lefist three times a-wee^, always wipd- 

no progress whiitever. Sf(t got her ing up with an elaborate suppqr. 

nouns and verbs by heart ; and even \\^atever might d>e the barbn^s actual 

wrote exercises, so that the. baron was wishes, to refuse was out of tlie (|ues* 

obliged to admit he never had a more tion ; he could not violate the rules of 

promising scholar. Often did her sisters politeness, and he iftust go, were it 

play truant, but of this fault she never only to manifest his gratitude to Celea- 

\va.s> accused; and, on the whole, it tina, and respect for her amiaJile reta- 
became almost a point of consideration *\ions. 

with her immediate guardians, whether At commencement, tin's evening 
it might not be best to allow Celestina seemed most propitious. The liaron, 

to become a baroness, if slve were so indeed, did not excel much in conyer- 

inclined, for it seemed extremely suiion or music, and there happened 

doubtful if she would ever attract a to be less dancing than usual ; but by 

respectable, that is to say, a riclr bus- some strange chance he at length 

band. found himself comfortably set down 

The baron himself scarcely knew to a quiet rubber of whist, wdth old 

what to make of the good fortune thh^ Mrs. I)owffington for his i)artner, at- 

urged upon him, but would much ra- leading sufticiently to his cards, yet 

iher have remamed in the enjoyment with imagination quite awake to his 

ot his fifty pounds per month, earned new prospects, seeing himself pro- 

by trotting through wind and rain,'a?)d phettcally in the snug enjoyment of 

pretending to teach languages in which five hundred per annum, being the in- 

he could scarcely read a page, than be terest of his intended bride's fortune, 

reduced to the certainty of an almost and freed from all the anxieties and, 
equal amount of income, yet clogged /"toils of his recent pursuits. The Kal- 
with such a wife as signora Celestina. chenvogel played whist well ; he and 

However, she turned out so excessively Mrs. Dovvffinglon were considerable 

loving, had so many u ays of dei^on- gainers, and shewed no disposition to 

strating her ])artiality which (.lude de- leave the card-table. At length, how- 

scription, cajoled the baron and ever, supper was eiupbatically an- 

keckled at him, that he was obliged to iiounced, and a general move was the 

^riii, par foi'ce, whenever he came in coiisequerce. 

her way, and to admit that she was a We have neither time nor space to 
very witty and entertaining personage, moralise, otherwise might conclude 

Such “ goings-on*' had their inevi- our brief narrative with a long sermon, 

table resiflts, — pi'sfy do not misunder- Alas ! on tfiis very evening, when the 

stand us, madam — but where such baron, for the first time, believed that 

young ladies as Miss Celestina are at his wanderings were at an end, and 

work, there will almost always be that wealth and honours were thrust 

mischief. <Now, one evening, after a upon him, — at that moment, too, when 

long and successful career, the baron Celestina impatiently looked for hi> 

fell, unexpectedly, into a direful attendance in her way to the salie d 

scrape ! Celeslina had missed her num^ery at this critical juncture of af- 

lesson in the morning, and insisted on fairs did perfidious KMune give a new 

having it^after tea. The Misses Bod- turn to her wheel, and the Kalchenvo- 

del were all going to a grand evening gel, instead of being on firm ground, 

party, and when the Kulchenvogel ar- had arrived at the brink of inevitable 

rived were all at their toilettes, excep*- destruction ! 

ing Celestina, who was already pre- Through that whole evening there 
pared to start, with her flounces full had been present a certain ^rtmd dig^^ 

blown, tmd looking as round as a nitaire ^ — a native of the sister isle, 

peony, yet as fair {llibcrnice dictum) named Sir Theodosius D'Egniont — 

as a d^isy or a musheroonV* She who had served both in the army 

took her* lesson with alacrity, and in and in the corps diplomatique, with 
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V 

. Baron Kalchenvogel'^t J&iin^rgh. 


his left arm in a sljng^ and with a 
brilli£itit cross appended to his button- 
hole. Very oft^p it was observed 
that Sir Thepdos JUS fixed his eyes on 
the baron, as he sat at the card-table, 
with a marked and sinister expression : 
but no one thought proper to ask any 
questions. However, in tue confusion 
which followed on .the breaking up of 
the card-tables, these dignitaries met, 
for a moment, and locked each other 
full in the face. That moment effected 
tfie baron^«i demolition ! He could 
not stand the glare of the chevaliei'*s 
eyes, whose countenance, meanwhile, 
exhibited a grin of sarcastic triumph# 
and delight. In a low voice, for ho 
would not disturb the company. Sir 
Theodosius pronounced tlie words — 

Der schurke^ dcr Canalllenvo^cl I 
1st es moglich dnss cr sicli hier be- 
finder 

What meaning these cabalistic woi'ds 
actually conve 3 'ed to* the baron, no one 
then could tell, nor has any one since, 
with perfect accuracy, discovered. 
However, his countenance fell; Irts 
figure lost its usual perpendicularity 
and proportions almost like a disor- 
ganised fantoccino. lie made no answer 
to llie gibberish (so the bystanders 
deemed it) which llie chevalier address- 
ed to him, but retreated gradually till 
he had made his way to the open door, * 
through wliicli he instantly bolted, 
never more to be seen in the ranks of 
Edinburgli society, or even in the 
streets. The professor des touies laiigues 
de C Europe et de V Orient was — 


Like tA foam on the wave, 

Like the snow on a liver, 

Like^the ripple on the lake. 

Gone and i-cfii eve;ii ! ** 

On finding that her swain had abso- 
lutely played truant, Miss Celestina all 
of a suddenf fainted at the supper- 
table, but wItts soon recovered by means 
of a tu rimer of plotty^ administered 
hot and hot by Sir Theodosius. Some 
one enquired what had become of the 
Baron Kalehenvogel ? 

Baron Kalehenvogel, indeed ! 
exclaimed Sir Theodosius. “ The 
name, at least, though not the title, 
welVbecomes him. He Is the greatest 
rascal, without exception, that ever 
escaped the gaUows ; the son of a 
worthy and creditable schoolmaster at 
Dublin, who broke his Other’s heart, 
then enlisted as a private soldier, rose 
to the rank of serjeant, and deserted 
Vnder circumstances which rendered 
being shot far too lenient a sentence, 
hereafter he wandered all over the 
world, Jike a vagabond., as he is; got 
employment on the Continent as a 
couder, in whicli capacity 1 last knew 
him, when he was turned off for swind- 
ling and theft. No, no; the green spec- 
tacles and inordinate moustaches^ were 
quite ineffectual against my recogni- 
tion. A more worthless and impudent 
impostor never palmed himself on civil- 
ised society. Baron Kalehenvogel ! 
Why, he has about the same preten- 
sions to tHe rank of baron as I have to 
that of KlftlN OF TARTARvf'' 
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SONNETS, WRITTEN IN THE CHARACTER W TASSO. 
BY SIB ECEBTOK BBTOOJSS, BABT« 


I WILL not ghf ve me that my God has given 
Such wildering fancies to my flushing brain, 
Because 1 know it is a light from heaven ; 

And witli it comes that glorious, golden train, 

Of visions, that adorn my muse's strain. 

But, as by blasts of winds, 1 yet am driven 
From realm to foreign realm ; and I have striven 
Against the current, but have striven in vain : 

If my imagination rules my heart. 

And I cannot overcome the forms I see, 

It is a spell, by which 1 so impart 
^ Tlie power of verse the world assigns to me ; — ^ 
Not master of my spirit for an hour. 

Bright beings joy, or furies me devour ! 

ii. 

My eye is wandering, h.:d beholds from far 
The storm tliat gathers in the distant sky ; 

And when I see k cloud across the star. 

That from my birth has told my destiny, 

Its warning vainl^ I essay to fly. 

There is a spirit bears me on her car. 

And none the rolling of its wheels can bar, 

Where’er the point to which her rule may lie. 

My friends would sober me, and call my mind 
To be more ductile to my reason’s guide ; 

But, in their calmness, though they mean it kind, 
They know not how, is mood my muse’s tide. 

But not for allt;hat reason’s guide can give, 

^ Would I without tlie Muses^ favour live. 


My Leonora ! though tlioii shinest high 
Above my reach, as my birth’s star benign, 

Yet to my sight not vainly dost thou shine ! 

Each morn and evening I my prayers apply 
To thee devoutly, and the deepening sigh. 

Though in ray hopeless passion still I pine, 

In my mad grief there is a joy divine ; 

And of that passion willing would I die. 

Hour after hour I watch ; and if a smile 

May seem by chance upon my gloom to ray, 

It in a moment can my pangs beguile, 

And drive the clouds of my despair awayl 
When at thy feet I kneel, ’tis heavenly bliss 
If but thy garment’s hem my lips can kiss ! 

IV. 

Thy brother frowns upon me as a worm ; 

But 1 am not of low materials made : 

A mighty fire is in my purple blood. 

And in my brain is Heaven’s gold light array’d. 

1 have a haughty mind, and courage firm ; 

But, more than all, from my heart’s .spring sliall bud 
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Sonnet^ Ir the^ Tam» 


Flowers of Elysian garden*s round ( 

Thy brother’s cruel insults to upbraid.' 

High as thy state and ancestry, thy soul • 

Knows well, that, greater than all tinman pride, 

Is the immortal fancy that can roll 
Througli the heartVi veins — the Muse’^s mighty tide. 
I feel that tp the highest I may aspire, . 

And shrink not humbled from my wild^esire. 

V. ■ 


Sometimes, my Leonora, I perceive, 

Thou — even thou — hast also thy fail pride 
Of human weakness ; and 1 see a scorn 
At my devotion scowl upon thine eye ; 

And then, with what a pang profound I grieve ! 

And for my rashness l^myself deride, 

Who was not to a royal st&on born : 

Yet strive, like Phaeton, to mount the sky. 

But still thou dost me wrong ; for on my birth 
Heaven has bestowed the grandeur of roan’s race, 
And given me gifts above the sons of earth, 

And blazed my temples with ethereal grace. 

Oh ! with thy princely eye* but search my veins — 

Not in their azure flow are earthly stains I 

. VI. 

It is not madness tliat afflicts my bvain ! 

It is the fervour of creative power, 

That vulgar eyes misconsiroe, and thus fear. 

They praise tlie music, but would break the lyre. 
Tliis miscalled madness 'tis that gives the strain : 

Tis only when the thoughts to fury lower 
That we can move the heart and strike the ear; — 
Imagination spring alone from Are. 

Mangle the fibres of my mortal part. 

Still from the fragment some harmonious sound 
Of heavenly tone may seem awhffle tckdarl, 

Till they lie still and scattered on tr^ ground. ^ 
But heaped in dust the chords will die at last — 

Then Anger’s s;glf will grieve when all the music ^s past. 


VII. 


They turn me mad with cruelty and chains. 

Then for my madness double all their ire : 

It is the fury of demoniac Are! 

What human being ever knew my pains ? 

Did Hell before such malice e’er inspire ? 

W^as e’er such torture given to human veins ? 

And this to him, whom Nature framed to know, 

By Anest Abres, the acutest wo 1 
And this to him, whom not a crime has soiled I 
4^d Uiis to him, who, for his country’s fame. 
From earliest boyhood has unconquered toiled, 
And gained a glorious and unspotted name 1 
The very prison trembles with my shrieks, 

And hardest stones themselves my torment breaks ! 

VIII. 

A dog would die in this damp lurid vault, 

NVhose darkness Heaven’s blest air can visit not : 
Blit fiends come chattering, and before me halt, 
And M ith their leprous touch my body blot. 
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The blttcknei* with the flame of hell tbOY l^t, 

And through the gloom the smoke of bfhiistofie waves ; 

Thev ope the depths of Satan to the 
Where wretches buried lie in scorching gvaves. 

I pray to die ; but yet 1 dare not die 
When such inedible tortnfos meet my view : 

I would not in the fiery furnace lie* 

Where and truth alike the dames purstie.^ 

I am a prooMhati in this wretched statei 
Virtue is most^cxposed to ills of &te. 

Ah, Leonora! lieonora! yet 
By fits thine image comes to light my breast : 

I camiot that seraphic smile forget ; 

Nor those deep sighs thdt in thy heart are pressM. 

In dreams soxnetimes, amid the ittving roar 
Of nny tempestuous fancy, comes the form 
Of thy sweet naming person ; then no more 
« Blacken the billows, hut subsides Ihe storm : 

Calm, but exiiausted, to a deathlike sleep 
I sink, till hours of stillness bring iny fran\e 
Some slight relief; and then I wake to weep, . 

And, as a charm, pronounce thy hallowed name. 

Involuntary, Leonar\iK'^^ sighs 
Upon my lips, and then my spirit dies. 

X. 

»• ( 

But ne’er will vengeance help Aie cruel band ; 

And never can thy supplicating prayers 

And tears thy brother’s anger’a Imsom melt — 

Anger’d I know not why. I kneel, and vow 
I cannot guess what faulta my cries withstand : 

No secret sigh of guilt my conscience bears. 

. Tliou, also, as 1 hope, hast often knelt, 

And at his feet bent low tiie mournful brow, 

To beg for njpcy to thy shrieking slave, 

And striven his fury in thy tears to drown : 

Or grayed that he would lay me in my grave, 

And draw upon my grave a spotlkss crown. * 

’Tis strange, and mystical beyond all thought, 

That life should be in me with woes so speeqj^less fraught. 

* XI. 

No more can I the web of fiction weave ; 

My selfish agonies are too severe — 

Imagination’s fire is quenched and dead, 

And actual torment shrivels up my brain ! 

Light woes, by fiction’s force, me may deceive ; 

Of griefs imagined precious is the tear ; 

But round the flames that scordt us well spread 
The shadows that a faery veil sustain, 
i beat my brow against the dripping wall ; 

Upon the lank and loathsome ground I roll ; 

Upon the spirits of the dead I call, 

To seize my bod^ and to save my soul ! 

There is no mercy in the human heart : — 

P^chance the very fiends may take ipy part ! 
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I 

A SCOUllGlNd SOLILOQUY ABOUf^THE ANNUALS. 


Sir Isaac Pennington and Sir Bu- 
sick Harwood were contemporaries at 
Cambridge (Lady H. and Miss H. were 
contemporaries of mine) ; the first was 
Regius Professor of Physic and Senior 
F’ellow of St. John’s* the second dis- 
charged the important duties, now so 
elaborately executed by Professor 
Clarke, of Anatomical Professor and 
Fellow of Downing. Both possessed 
some reputation, and both despised# 
each other. Sir Busick was, on one 
occasion, called in by the friends of a 
patient who had been under the care 
of Sir Isaac, without obtaining any re- 
lief. Sir Busick, not approving of the 
treatment which had been adopted, in- 
quired the name of the physician pre- 
viously in attendailte. Sir Isaac 
Pennington,” was the reply. “ He ! ” 
exclaimed Sir Busick ; ‘‘ if he were 
to descend into a patient’s st<»- 
mach with a candle and lantern, he 
would not be able to name the com- 
plaint.” Such is the story told* by 
that rare Johnian, who has given us 
so many nuts to crack ; and should 
any reader please to observe, that it 
has no connexion with the Annuals, 

1 would delicately hint to him, as the 
baron says in Peter SimpUt that be is 
mistaken. It was my misfortune to 
pass the long vacation under the 
care of a Neapolitan physician, who 
was nearly introducing me to a road 
which Belluoinini is beginning to 
make us acquainted with in £ng« 
land. By theiway, tl;|ere will be some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate* in the la- 
dies’ plirase of a “ killing man,” when 
applied to this worthy ^Rsculapian. 

It was while in the act of reclining, 
for the first time after so long an inter- 
val, upon my water-couch, that the 
anecdote recurred to my memory. 
The water-couch is an improvement 
upon the water-bed gf Dr. Arnott,' 
and forms a deligWul chair ; — some- 
thing like sitting upon the wings of a 
dove. Whewell is writing his History 
of the Inductive Sciences upon one ; 
and declares that it helps him along 
wonderfully. Here, then, I sit to hold 
ray first levee on my return from Italy, 
and a large party, all wifh introduc- 
tions from my friend, James Fraser, and 
carriage-paid, are assembled to weL 
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come me. Mr. Ritchie, from his tour 
in Ireland in search of the Picturesque 
and Rom^tic ; Lady Blessington, 
from the ^ ore, Kensington, with her 
Book qf^eautp ; Miss Landon, from 
Chelsea ; Mr. Gaunter, from India, 
with a message from Timur Beg ; Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, from the Continent, where 
she has been travelling with Fanny 
Corbaux, and a numerous suite, col- 
lecting Pictorial Groups ; M r. Roscoe, 
front Spain, &x. &cc. Was tliat a 
knock ? I thought I had sported my 
door — Come ih ! “ Dinner, sir.” 

How very satisfactory ! — just at the 
moment. Well, after all, Gyps are 
very useful animals. What could 
L^rabbe mean by calling a Fellow of 
a College “ a monster ? Metfiinks, 
^ ignorant manufacturing town in 

Wiltshire, like , need not have 

induce() the LL.B. to torn up his nose 
at us. A monster, indeed ! Why, there 
is situation in life so favourable to 
the developement of the mental and 
bodily charms — look at me, for ex- 
ample (which the reader will find it 
rather difficult to do) — what a bill of 
^fare for a matrimonial advertisement 
in the Post / Appearance prepos- 
sessing — manners elegant — high ho- 
nourf — age twenty - five.” Now, all 
this is owiqg to my Fellowship. Then, 
again, how easily, and without effort, 
every luxury is BAed into my rooms, 
as by magic. I trace upon a slip of 
paper such a command as this — 

“ Stewed eels, rdaat chicken, Poter- 
# house pudding — celery and grii- 
yere, at five. — T.G. 

St. John's, Dec. 14.” 

and at five up comes the bOx. Gyp 
waits, and I descend. To-day, in- 
deed, will be unusually brilliant, for 
I shall carry down four ladies in my 
arms. The Ladies Blessington and 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, will sit on 
one side, both in crimson ; Miss Lan- 
don and Mrs. Hall, in superb green 
and vermilion, embroidered with gold, 
on the other. 

• 

[Here there is an unfortunate kiaius 
in the soliloquy which I have in vain 
solight to fill \xp^Devil.] • 
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HOOK OP BEAUTY.*^ 

*rhe Book qfBeay.tj/ is not \yi worthy 
of its name:" ‘‘The Marchioness of 
Abcrcorn and Child/' after Landseer, 
is admirable — ‘land Dog*' ought to be 
added, for a more humanlike instinct 
was never seen in canine ^e. Land- 
seer's animals are all alive^I can't 
say much for Mr. Parris’s “ Xiucilla/' 
but his “ Minna" is charming — full of 
spirit and coquetry. The most beauti- 
ful portrait, however, in the book, is ' 
“Juliet," by Bostock; it is richly 
sunny and intellectually voluptuous. 
Such a face as that would make a sens^ 
ation even at Cambridge ; I shall' be 
at Verona all night ! The literary con- 
tents, as might be expected from the 
Countess, arc playful and amusing. 
Sir William ‘Cell’s remarks upon the 
“ Romantic History of the Moors^ in 
Spain, " demand higher praise. The^ 
“ ilotiey Moon," by Lady Blessing- 
ton ; a “ Scene in the Life of Nourmj^ 
hal," by Miss Landon ; and “ Fran- 
cesca Pignatelll/’ a Neapolitan story, 
by the lion. K. B. Craven, please me 
most. The poetry wants fire;ilfut 
there is sweetness enough in the lines 
accompanying the picture of Lady 
Abercorn to deserve quotation. 

Madonna 0 

** U efligie e questiu.^ 

Tu ne begli occhi che di lucet^nesta 
Ardono sotto nero et sottil suro ; 

'I'u nella faccia amabile et modesta, 

^ Quasi per vetro, che alia vista c varco." 

Clumenti Bondi. 

Madonna ! iu that land where thou 
Hast priest an^ pilgrim round thee 
kneeling, , 

And shrines, where youth and beauty 
bow. 

To thee, the beautiful ! appealing ; 

Oft on thoce lineaments divine, 

By Guido’s glowing pencil fired, 

I’ve gaz’d, and lingering in thy shrine, 
Confessed the spell tby look inspired. 

Bat here, as fair a form 1 trace 
As e’er by Guido’s touch was given ; 
And here as sweet a cherub's face 
As Raphael ever caught from heaven : 


And both so like to Thee and thine — . 

Ah ! frown not, if the pilgrim raises 
His homage to an earthly shrlfie. 

And brmthes an while he gazes. 

For when hath painter's sunny dream, 
Or poet's nmt imagiiiaftiofi. 

Or sculptor, eer embodied tj^ma 
So like a shrine for adoration ? 

With looks of heaven’s own liquid hlue--« 
Bright tints that so reflect each other I 
'Twas thus from Grecian chisel grew 
Her holiest idol — ‘ Child and Mother.' 

Type of thine own maternal Rose ! 

With peerless cheek and guileless 
c bosom, 

And rich in all that Heaven bestows — 
Tby bud shall ripen into blossom. 

I'be breeze, that fans thine infant brow. 
Shall only breathe to banish sadness ; 
And every spring that clothes the bough 
Shall wake for thee its song of glad- 
ness! 

»/ 

Each hope fulfilled— -each care repaid — 
A flowery path expand* before thee ; 
Ahd she — the Russell’s * sainted shade,’! 
'Shull cast her hallowing mantle o’er 
thee ! 

The ‘ watchword ’ of thine ancient line! 

Sfiall boat instruct thee in thy duty ; 
And prove its mighty spell in thine — 
The spell of Virtue linked with 
Beauty^" 

I have a regard for Lord Abercorq,on 
account of school recoliectioDs ; let me 
advise him to rise earlier — one o’clock 
is really too late for breakfast. Let 
him read what Mr. Smith announces 
concerning the Sun and Moon, though 
it is apparent that Mr. Smith’s Day has 
nothing to do with Martin. 

Sun and Moon, By James Smithy E»q, 

* Dear brother, quit with me the sky !’ 

(Thus spoke the Queen of Night,) 

* And, radiant, walk the earth, w'blle I 

Dispense my milder light. 

On Malta’s Rock I’ll take my stand, 

To calm the seaman’s fears ; 

And you shall brilliantly command 
O’er barbarous Algiers.’ 

Each godhead straight on earth alights 
With such a potent blaze. 

That Malta long was ruled by Nights, 
And Algiers long by Days,’* 


* Heath’s Book of Beauty, with Nineteen beautifully finished Engravings. 
Edited by the Countess of Blesaington. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 

-f* Tjie celebrated Lady Rachel Russell. 
i The motto of the Hamiltons of Abercorn— &/a ndtilitas virtue. 
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KEEPSAKE.* 

Thti Keepsake opens with a very 
agreeable dramatic interlude, by Lady 
Dacre, — Thursday Morning, or the 
Bachelor’s House.”* Now I entertain 
a great respect for the authoress of the 
Ciiaperoyi and think her \jriticism of 
the animal in Eugene Aram^ under 
which Mr. Bulwer has written " cat,” 
very admirable. Mrt Bulwer’s cat,” 
said her ladyship to me one evening, 
“ is a dog.” I bowed an assent. But 
in the present sketch, while the charac- 
ter of the Old Bachelor, Sir Geoffrey, 
is capitally drawn, that of Emma is 
miserably designed, and might have 
emanated from Acton Priory. . No 
woman, under the circumstances, couhl 
have behaved in such a manner to a 
recovered lover. The dramatis per^ 
soTkT are Sir Geoffrey, an old bache- 
lor; Henry, his nephew; Mr. Defoil, 
a jeweller; Emma, 4)etrothed to Sir 
Geoffrey; Mrs. Kindways, her friend. 
The first scene gives us a 
between the old bachelor and hi^P 
nephew. 

" Siv G, Well, well, 1 have heard 
enough of your campaigns, Ilurrv, I 
want some little account of yourselu I 
must tell you, a report reached me at 
your outset from Paris— eh 

** Henry. A thousand reports may have 
readied you, uncle. 

** Sir G. You know what 1 allude to 
—A pretty blue-eyed Opera Dancer, 

** Henry. Ob, little Stephanie ! I ran 
a man through the body for her. 

** Sir G. Through the body, Henry ! 
Odds my life, and w'cru't you hailj^^ed for 
it, 3 '’ou dog ? 

“ Henry. You see, sir. 

“ Sir G, What, the man survived! 

“ Henry. He did ; for I onTy pierced 
his bust. * 

** Sir G. Bust! tho devil! the seat 
of the heart, the lungs — every thing 
most vital. How could he survive ! 
The surgeon was sont for instantly, I 
presume. 

“ Henry. No; but the tailor was. 

“ Sir G. The lailor^^to stitch up a mor- 
tal wound! • 

” Henry. It was only the bust, us I 
told you. 

** Sir G, ICjcplain yourself, you pup- 

“ Henry. Why, Monsieur Alcide af- 
fected to bo a modern Hercules. Nature 
had done but half her work; she hud 


given the length but not the breadth ; 
and in those pectoral muscles, provided 
by the tailor, T plunged my vengeful 
blade. Our seconds then interfered, we 
shook hands, and I relinquished Ste 
plianie to him next day.** 

Here 1 mu?> leave the wanderiugs of 
the story, andl introduce the reader to 
the room i^vhere Emma is fainting, 
Sir Geoffrey supporting her, Mrs. 
Kindways threatening byslerics, and 
Henry looking inexpressible things. 
It may be necessary to premise, that 
the Old Bachelor, in his numerous 
queries, alludes to some affairs of the 
heart sin which his nephew has been 
engaged. 

** Henry. Oh, dear uncle— she is 
my— my— my— my— 

Sir G. Your what ? Not your Ste- 
phanie, 1 hope ! 

Henry. Oh, no, no— 

" Sir G. Why, she a*n*t your ^tmn- 
zon. sure? 

^ Henry. No, indeed, uncle. 

“ Sir Q. The devil ! She can’t be the 
third Miss Sinilcsbury — 

** Henry. Far from it, far from it— 

'‘CT* G. Y^our slight resemblance, 
then! 

** Henry. Nor that, nor that. The 
adored reality. 

Sir G. What I hey ! your first love, 
your schoolboy fancy ! 

Henry. The first, the only woman I 
ever did, ever could love, 

“ Sif G. Lovo ! love ! love your aunt, 
you dog ! Ij is not right — it is very 
wicked, sir, to be in love with ono*s 
aunt. It is contrary lo the canon law, 
sir. 

Henry. She is not my aunt yet. 

“ Sir G. But she will be, to-morrow. 
Every thing is ready ; the rooms are all 
furnished, tho curtains* up, the *carpets 
down.* Let mo tell you, this is a veiy 
awkward business — a very awkward 
one. Gadso ! it is well 1 discovered it 
to-day , how^ever — (gives a puff, and fans 
hiuiself with his hat). Faith, I tniuk the 
room is close. 

Henry (at Etnma's feet). Emma f my 
beloved Emma ! 

** Sir G. Hush ! such expressions are 
criminal, sir ! God bless my soul ! 
what is to be done ! How am I to keep 
him entirely out of Highwood House! 
My natural heir ! the property entailed 
upon him. Besides, all this does not 
promise well for the peace and quietness 
I looked forw’ard to in an orderly Vell- 


• The Keepsake. Edited by tho Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. London, 

1837. Longman and Co. 
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AifiiUhed' hduse-i- (to H«nr«^— Thero, 
thl^re, leftve her in the chitir till she 
ednies to herAelf u^;ain,— (Bj» this time 
lieuTif and Mrs. Kindumifs have placed 
Emmu in the chair, Henry advances 
with eagenms). 

Henry, Hear me, liear me, dear 
uqcle. y 

“ Sir G. Hold your tongue — hold your 
tongue, you puppy ! I hfireV all in my 
head. Ho^’ should you know what is 
best in this dilemma ? Listen to me — 
(takes him aside.) If I could prevail on 
her to let you stand in my shoes, Harry ; 
and if you wore to marry this — (Unking 
at her) — very troublesome young lady 
tit mr stead. 

Henry, Dear uncle! • 

Sir G, Po you think, Harry, I say ; 
dp you think you could persuade her to 
submit to tlie change ? 

“ Henry. Perhaps — (Going to Emma, 
and kneeling at her feet) — Emma 1 my 
own Emma ! Look, it is 1 — it is your 
Ilen^ ! • 

*' Emma — (reviving). Ah ! is it you ? 
How came you here '! Leave me, loa^^e 
me, I conjure you ! Go, — fly, — let me 
never see you more. ^ 

“ Henry. Talk not so, my beloved 
Emma. You are restored tomev^ou 
are mine again ! 

Emma. No, Henry, no. It is too 
late. 1 must — I will maiiy Sir Geof- 
frey 1 

** Sir G. There, now,— who would^ 
have thought itl After all, she is as 
wilful as the rest of her sex ! ” 

Whoever wishes to know hoiv this 
intricate affair terminates, rifUst consult 
the volume — taking care t8 make early 
application, as only a limited number, 
&c. &c. 

But to return to the Keepsake. Hail 
to the author of the “ School of the 
Heart!’' for he/emiods roe of Cam- 
bridge. 9 

" Sonnet, By the Rev, Charles Alford, 

Friend of my heart, here in my close 
gieen bower 

I wait thy coming ; slender clematis, 

And the rank ivied vine, with late 
primroses. 

And the classic tea-tree, with small pur- 
ple flower, 

Are here ; and foxglove, with its bearded 
bett, 

Haunt of the passing bee ; and thy 
tlelight, 

The lily of the valley, purest white, ^ 
Rising, like naked nymph from ocean’s 
shell. 


Nor wanting is Canova’S art divine ; 

On the rude trunk, native in earth 
b^ow, 

The god of, gladness, gai*1anded'^ with 
vine, 

And Ariadne re-assured from wo ^ 

And tile full noon, by leafy screen de- 
layed? 

Has spread the pebbled floor with fickle 
shade.*’ 

Of the rest ‘of the poetry in the 
volume what can I say? even Ibis 
claret (it is Rowe’s best) can with diffi- 
culty impart a zest to it. It is very 
much like my friend Whewell’s Prize 
Poem about Boadicea; and might be 
used with advantage in the way of 
Impositions, to prevent mistakes — 1 
mean College Impositions. But it 
harmonises happily with the prose. 1 
wish I could say something agreeable 
of the Lady Emmeline’s rhymes — but 
they want life, character, and nature. 
There is an in^fecation to the Spirit 
Land, elaborated in the most refined 
tone of Mrs. Hemans’ aftectation ; no- 
thing can be more melancholy; No- 
vember fog, Waterloo Bridge, and 
Section F. No. 156, darken the page 
as you are reading. Where the Spirit 
Land may be situated, I don’t pretend 
to know, unless America be intended, 
and there wc are assured that since 
the introduction of temperance socie- 
ties, a great reduction has taken place 
in the consumption of whisky. There 
are, also, some melodious strains (not 
Sapphics) by one of the euphonous 
family of the Smiths (Lydia), all about 
a Nigl)^ Watch at sea; though not 
quite so correct, I fancy, as some of 
Basil Hall’s. 1 would recommend to 
Miss Smith an Italian tour ; her name 
is a fortunate omen ; let her think of 
Penelope! Indeed, the South pre- 
sents, at the present moment, a very 
favourable matrimonial opening ; it is 
even affirmed that patents of nobility 
will, in future, be granted only to 
those persons who are in possession of 
an unincumbered property of twenty 
pounds per at^nurit. I write the sum 
in full, marvellous as it may appear. 

finden’s tableaux.*^ 

Really, Mrs. S. C. your journey has 
been a charming one ; both to yourself 
and your readers. 

Finden's Tableaux are designed to 


* Fiudeii’s 'I.'ableaux^ A series of Thirteen Scenes of National (JliHrncl«-r, 
Beauty, and t’oalume. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, London, 1837. Tilt., 
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illustrate, by pictorial groups^ tbe cha-^ 
raoter and costume of all nations. 
The idea was a happy one, and its 
execution, for the most part, admira- 
ble. Here, the pencil of the artist has 
room, to develope its creations without 
compressing a face into deformity, as 
we observe in the smaller class of 
illustrated Annuals. Among the Pic- 
torial Groups which have particularly 
pleased me, may b8 mentioned two 
Albanian lovers. 

** Ilia wild Albanian^kirtled to bis knee» 
AVith shawUgirt liead, and ornamented 

. - I 

And gold -embroidered garments, fair to 
see.” 

Childe Harold. 

The girl holding a bunch of flowers 
in her hand — very pleasantly translat- 
ed, by Leigh Hunt, into a love-letter: 
a few of the flowegs, I think, were 
picked at Hampstead. Such a line 
as 

*' lie and his bonny bride will busk 

i^t not quite so delicately amatory as 
some of Anacreon’s. “ Poland ^’pre- 
sents us with an exile and his daugh- 
ter, very charmingly drawn, and ex- 
cellently engraved, to ^hich Allan 
Cunningham has added a very spirit- 
ed ballad* He has evidently buckled 
on his claymore for the occasion, and 
it may be desirable, after such a di- 
thyrambic, not to select St. Peters- 
burg for the summer holydays. Ter- 
biirn sat~^\Jndev the guidance of ray 
friend, Miss Corbaux (1 have passed 
many a pleasant evening with her in 
Surrey), we reach Arabia, where we 
behold a lovely woman, most elegant- 
ly disarrayed, with a superb jug in 
her hand, kneeling at a well. Now, 
Fanny ought to know, that a houri 
like this would never be permitted to 
burn her colourless cheeks in any such 
CMuployment. She would be reclining 
upon a silken couch, with a jewelled 
pipe in her har)d,«anii^ a slave with a 
peacock fan over her head. I thought 
that Silk Buckingham had been more 
diffusive of Oriental learning. The 
title of the picture ought to be — An 
Arab lady at A1 mack's.*' The “ Visier 
purchasing a female slave," (Turkey) 
is very beautiful ; Mr. Robins, itiougli, 
would have made more of her, I guess. 
In the accompanying lines, Mr. Laman 
Blanchard waxes eloquent upon, tbe 


delights of a domestic hearth in the 
Westminster Road; and now that 
omnibuses traverse that mystical re- 
gion, 1 doubt not that the charities 
of life will be found to exist there. It 
is said, that even in Greenland the 
mothers love their children, — a sur- 
prising fact — but vouched by eminent 
travellers./ My theory of domestic 
comfort, however, rather differs from 
this gentleman’s; and if any thing 
could induce me to abandon my agree- 
able locale at John's, it would be 
a caf^ at Damascus. Seventy-*two 
houris, also, made of musk, fumisli 
an additional temptation to adopt the 
Inrban, which is really very be- 
coming. But this is a digression. 
Mr. Blanchard writes in a very feeling 
manner; but I would just take the 
liberty of saying, that foRntains don’t 
sing in Turkey, although the one in 
Jhe Temple probably may ; I shfpuld 
also be glad to see the following verse 
o'^plained 

The gorgeous East flings round ' bar- 
baric gold and pearl ' — 
rric|f poor for her, sweet slave ! not 

* worth one precious curl ; 

Yet that curl must be given, as only Love 
bestows, 

Who round life's lightest things his own 
rich magic throws.^' 

At Cambridge, all candidates for the 
Person are required to accompany their 
Grecik verges with a literal Latin trans- 
lation ; it ^'ould be highly desirable if 
this practice were introduced, in a mo- 
dified form, into the poetical literature 
of the day. Let every young lady and 
gentleman be obliged to give a prose 
translation of their rhymes in the same 
page. Hence, a double advantage will 
arise ; the reader will be able to com- 
prehend the authors, and the authors 
to understand themselves, — an attain- 
ment by no means universal. “ Per- 
sia," — a girl reclining, wiA a slave 
handing her coffee, is absolutely de- 
licious and intoxicating. Never since 
1 was at Damascus (a long time ago) 
have I been so gratified. Pope cer- 
tainly dreamt of her when he talked 
of drinking “ delicious poison " fioni 
the eye ; — undoubtedly the only sort 
of poison a sensible man would think 
of imbibing. The illustration of 
** Africa," though very pretty /i is a 
mistake ; Clarkson would never recog- 
nise such tiiggers as those. 

Having despatched Mrs.- Hall’s 
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squadroa of poets (rather an awk- 
vrard one, , but liiinan has real 
talent), we come' to her Own con- 
tributions, which are light, sketchy, 
and agreeable ; but she should eschevv 
romance, and leave all such lofty 
flights to Pelham and the Vauxhall 
balloon, which, consisting only of 
gaudy colours and air, can ascend to 
any elevation. By the by, what an 
admirable opportunity is now offered 
to the author of Ricnzi of adding 
another to his long list of triumphs — 
I allude to Mr. Green’s continental 
trips. Let the Disowned think of it; 
he has already delighted us with the 
Pilgrim 2 /’ RJune, but the Pil- 
grims of the Air would be equally at- 
tractive, and more original; and he 
might just call in at the moon, en pas- 
sant^ to see what alterations have oc- 
cuiTed since Bishop Wilkins* memo- 
rable^Visit. Such an Excursion would 
be almost as poetical as VV^ords worth’s, 
and much higher ! Besides, Mr. Bul- 
wer’s presence would facilitate the 
ascent ; for, since he has been so long 
employed in raising the wind, it 
would, no doubt, return the couipli- 
ment. But 1 am deserting Mrs* Hall, 
and my lecture upon simplicity* She 
should not, for instance, talk of the 
fascination of the sweet scene “ wrap- ^ 
ping the soul as w’ith a charmed 
mantle.*’ This is the “ Romance of 
Anna Maria,** not of Maddaicina. 
Moreover, souls don’t weae mantles, 
at least in* Italy, where they sit in the 
eyes, and a very comfortable home 
they have — stars in heaven ! I thought 
so last April at Plorence, where 1 met 
Angelica Zephyretta — as sweet as her 
name — but, au revoir. As to the story 
about Flbrence Cf Donnell (illustrating 
Portugal), it has a smack of the Minerva 
— not ofGreece, but Leadenhall Street ; 
and with regard to the existence of the 
small wl^te slab in the cemetery of the 
Ursuline Convent, at Lisbon, with the 
inscription, “ V, O’D. ajt. xxii.,** there 
must be some mistake. During a 
recent visit to Portugal to inspect a 
vineyard, exclusively set apart for 
St. cfohn’s, I heard the history of Flo- 
rence, and should have brought a 
note to,« Mrs. Hall had I not been 
obliged to return unexpectedly to 
Cambridge. In fact, Florence looks 
remarkably well, and is quite the 
rage.** 

Mrs^ Hall's lighter manner is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant : here is a scene in 


the interior of a Spanish bous^* at 
Madrid — 

** ‘ PieHcmoita ! ’ exclaimed hex aunt 
one afternoon, on waking from ber 
siesta ; ^ Piohoncita I 1 wish you would 
make up your mind oud mariy. ¥aya ! 
times are clanged since 1 was young ! 
Thou maidens were obliged to wed at 
their fathers’ pleeisure : but uow-*-vaya ! 
vaya ; — you ore only told to choose. 
Ah ! you must xfiake speedy choice, for 
J am tortured by your admirers.* 

“ * So am not 1,* replied the mischiev- 
ous girl ; ‘ 1 should ])ositively die, if it 
were not for those amusing men. Did 
you observe the venerable .Don Alberto 
kneeling for the fan 1 dropped last night 
at the Tertulia ? Was it not delicious to 
see how he puffed and sidled 1 * 

‘ Ah ! wicked one ; but you might 
drop fans all the same if you were mar- 
ried — * 

“‘Yes; and have the groat green 
eyes of a husband glaring on me.’ 

“ ' Chica ! butK» why marry a man 
w’itli green eyes ? What think you of 
Don Fernando ? is not lie a proper 
ipan ? * 

“ * Marvellouly so— in his own opin- 
ion. Marry ! dear aunt ! why, if 1 mar- 
ried him, be would disfigure all the> mir- 
rors in my house.’ 

' You have given groat encourage- 
ment to the Italian Signer Ludovico.’ 

“ * Nay, dear aunt « only conversa- 
tion. He liked to hear me talk, and I 
like talking.* 

“ ‘ On the last Dia de reyes, you 
know, cunning one, you managed to be 
drawn with Don Bartolo. I’faith, that 
W'ould be a match ! Vaya ! that would 
please your father ! ’ 

“ ‘ Eh ! but not me ! It was only to 
vex that ugly Dolores, who sets up for a 
wit. Oh ! tlie dear delight of plaguing 
both tlie one sex and the other, and feel- 
ing so indfipendent, that you know it is 
impossible for them to return tlie com- 
pliment ! ’ 

“ ' Luisa,’ said the aunt, looking stead- 
fastly at her niece ; ‘ if you go on at 
this rate, you will never get a husband. 
You are already talked of as a jilt all over 
Madrid.* (The young lady sneered,) 
‘ Remember I tell you so — I, who know 
the world,* < ** 

** ‘ You must know very little of the 
world, then, dear aunt,’ she replied, in 
a coil spirito sort of voice, ‘ to tell me 
any such things.’ As she spoke, she pre- 
sented to her venerable relative a paper 
full of sugar-plums — a gift which she 
knew to be irresistible. 

* Vaya!’ cried the dame, jiickiug 
out the largest : ‘ V aya ! your beauty 
will fade.’ 

“ * la time, I dare say,* replied the 
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spcy girl ; ' wIhoi I arrive at fifty- 
eight, 1 shall be us old and as wrinkled 
as^-as— / She fixed her beautiful eyes 
U]K>n her aunt, who returned a glance 
by no means' amiable* 

** ' How now, minx,’ she exclaimed : 

' this to my face P ’ 1 shall not be fiftj'- 
eight these four years*’ ^ 

** * You, dearest aunt! You ! Oh ! 
who supposed 1 could mean you !* she 
said, kissing her hand ; * 1 was thinking 
of Senora Veronica Ghzman.* 

** * She r screamed the old lady : ^ she 
is sixty-eight — not ^ty-eighl I Chica ! 
how could you be so blind 1 Then, 
dearest, you let every one see bow clever 
you are. When I was young, I knew 
better — I always kept my cleverness tb 
myself.* 

“ * Did it give you trouble, auntV 
inquired the undutiful pupil, in rather 
an under tone of voice, while an expres- 
sion of extreme archness lit up her ani- 
' mated face. 

“ ‘ What say you 1 * asked her rela- ^ 
tive, whose hearing was not particularly 
acute; indeed, she had overworked the 
five senses in the days of her youth, and 
the consequence was, they had become 
wearied of labour. ' What say you r 
“ * That concealing your cleverness 
must have been a hard task,’ replied the 
young ladr, meekly, but distinctly. 

“ ‘ All f ah ! so it was — so it was— 
but 1 did it — 1 did it. 1 have laughed 
for hours behind my fan, while others 
were — what think you, pichoncita^' • 

‘ Laughing at you V 
** * You have said^it — you have said 
it,’ croaked the old Spaniard, rising from 
her chair. Ah ! my deal*, you have all 
your poor aunt’s wits, but not her dis- 
cretion-few women have. I could tell 
you such secrets, but not (ill you are 
married, Luisa — must never tell secrets 
to those who have not secrets to return. 

I pray you, sweet one, think of whut 1 
have said — think of your •beauty— keep 
in your wit — and make a proper choice. 
But I must go. Ah ! tlie privileges of 
marriage are worth the penalty, even if 
the husband had green eyes? Green 
eyes! Oh, the funny one! You do 
break my heart— you do, chica, and yet 
1 love you, you are so like what I was— 
except tlie discretion.’ Twice she re- 
peated, * except*the discretion tapping 
with her huge fan the rich cheeks of her 
niece, and then quitted the room*” 

Here I stop ; but if Mrs. Hall will 
oblige me with her Luisa’s direction, 

I shall be most happy to make her ac- 
quaintance, when I pay my long-pro- 


tnised visit to Mr. Viliiers, at Madrid, 
should he survive Spanish cookery un- 
til nextjummer. — (See the Gruntivle, 
passim.) 

LANDSCAPE ANNUAL.^ 

As I am now in Spain, 1 cannot do 
better than make a few visits tliere 
under the guidance of Mr. Uoscuc, 
who has written the most agreeable 
and instructive book upon Spain wliich 
it has been my fortune to meet with ; 
the language is good, the information 
copious and well arranged, and not 
the less veracious because the writer 
'wrote it at Somer’s Town. He is ii 
capital specimen of Cowper’s travel- 
ling clock, in the “ Task,’’ whicli 
runs the great circle, and is still at 
home. I hope he will visit every coun- 
try of Europe in the %ame manner; 
it is quite as entertaining — not to speak 
of the trouble and expense avoided. 
The drawings are from the achnirablc 
pencil of Roberts, and require no 
commendation. The “ Street of Al- 
cala is vividly sketched, with its 
real play worth tall the dramas in the 
lyfrld ; ” so is the Entrance to Ma- 
drid through the Gate of Fuencarral,” 
and the “ Great Square at Vittoriii.” 
Among the most interesting passages 
of Mr. Roscoe’s Tour, the account of 
the migratory flocks of Spain strikes 
me particularly. 

If The society, or association to which 
the trawelling flocks belong, consists of 
the nobles, ecclesiastics, and tbo rich 
proprietors, whoso united sheep are term- 
ed merinos, or tras humantes. The term 
mesta, signifies an united flock, beluiig- 
ing to many proprietors, w'hicli, in gene- 
ral, consists of about ten thousand sheep ; 
though sometimes the nuiyber is fur 
grater. Over each of the small sepa- 
rate flocks, the union of which consti- 
tutes the mesta, is placed an oflicer called 
the mayoral, vrho not only keeps vvatcli 
over the shepherds, and^directs their 
movements, but is also required to be 
possessed of considerable experience in 
the management of sheep, us with him 
rests the choice of pasturage, and the 
treatment of such diseases as those uni. 
mals ore liable to. Ills salary is con- 
siderable, and he is allowed a horse to 
ride on, witli fifty subordinate shepherds, 
divided into four classes, tD each man 
of whom, in ndditiou to thoir wages, 
which vary from one pound eleven 


• The Tour in Spain. By Thomas Roscoe. Illustrated from Drawiiii; 
David Roberts. London, 1857* Jennings and Co. 
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to eight shillings a month, n 
dany ration ot two pounds of thread is 
regularly allowed. A small sun^ under 
the name of traVellin^ eirpenses, is pre- 
sented to each shepherd on the departure 
^ and return of the mesUit besides the pri- 
vilegfe of keeping a few sheep and goats, 
ivhich he may call his own, but can 
make no use of, since the wool and hair 
belong to the sheep-owners, and ho can 
neither sell nor remove them. The num- 
ber of persons employed in attending 
these migratory flocks is supposed to 
amount, in the’ whole kingdom, to up- 
ivards of fifty thousand ; but since the 
number of flocks has very greatly varied 
ut different times, the same, no doubt, 
must be said of tlie shepherds. Tn tlie 
sixteenth century, the migratory sheep 
are said to have, amounted to seven raiU 
lions s but in the beginning of tlie next 
century— -in the reign of Philip the 
Third — they had decreased to two mil- 
lions and a half. From some cause or 
other, tlie number w'ns again greatly aug- 
mented ^towards the close of that cen- 
tury, when they amounted to four mil- 
lions. One hundred years later they 
were estimated ut five millions ; snd at 
present, perhaps, out of the nineteen 
millions of shoe]) existing in Spa^m 
something less than a third may he inif 
gratory. Having jiassod the winter in 
tlic plains of Estremadura, Loon, Old 
and Isew Cnstile, and Andalusia, the 
flocks are put in motion about the end of 
April or the beginning of May, taking 
their route tow'ards the mountains and, in 
general, moving as far north as Arragon, 
Navarre, aud Biscay. Many lar?e flo#ks 
are pastured in the mountains noout Se- 
govia, Soria, and Buytrago, wfiere it is 
supposed that the migratory sheep could 
not endure tlie cold of winter, though 
the native breeds stand it extremely well. 
During their sojourn in the mountains, 
the sheep have a quantity of salt fre- 
quently administered^ to them, as medi- 
cine, to counteract the effects of the 
herbage they there meet with. The salt 
being distributed over large flat stones, 
the sheep are driven thither, and suffered 
to eat what qtiantity they please ; but on 
these days care is taken that they do not 
graae on calcareous soils, but on argilla- 
ceous, where they appear to feed with 
tlie eagerness of a Madrid gourmand. 
Towards the close of .Tuly, the ewes and 
rams, liitherto kept apiut, are allowed to 
he together. In the course of Septem- 
ber the backs and loins of the sheep are 
nibbed witll ruddle dissolved in water, 
a practice for which different reasons 
have been Assigned, nono, perhaps, at all 
approaching the true one. Towards the 
close of September, the temperature of 
the mountains being now considered too 


cold and inclement, tlie flocks tire hbee 
more put ia motion, and tuming tkeir 
faces soutliward, descend into the, low 
country, and spread themselves over tho 
warm plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, 
and Leon. A similar practice prevailed 
in old Greece, w'hcre much greater cate 
was taken to protect the fine - fleeced 
sheep from the weather, thorns, dirt, fit c. 
In most cases the migratory flocks are 
conducted to the same pastures w*bere 
they had grazed the preceding winter. 
The vast flocks of Central Asia, and the 
Arabian Peninsula, are, of course, migra- 
tory, like their owners! aud 1 should 
certainly be inclined, unless the conjec- 
ture of the native writers can be sup- 
ported on better authority, than has hi- 
therto been adduced, to attribute the 
migratory habits of tho Spanish shep- 
herds to ideas and habits introduced by 
the Arabs. Whatever is carried oh 
during a number of successive centu- 
ries, must, of necessity, bo regulated by 
.. certain rules aud customs. This is the 
case ivith tlie inigrauons of the mesta; 
and the reader will perceive from those 
ordinances, how completely the interests 
of tl»e many ore sacrificed to those of the 
few\ These aristocratic sheep, on their 
way to their villas on tlie mountains, or 
in returning hack to winter quarters, 
bare the right to imss unmolested over 
the pastures and commons belonging to 
the villages situated on their road, and, 
like a cloud of^ locusts, too frequently 
Slake hare the landscape as far as their 
ravages extend. They are not, indeed, 
allowed to roam aW large, like so many 
bulls of Siva, over the cultivated lands; 
nevertheless, the proprietors of all such 
estates as lie in tlieir way are constrained 
to leave for them a path eighty or ninety 
yards in bireadtb. As might be sup- 
posed, the rate of their movements varies 
according to circumstances. In tra- 
versing such pastures as they are per- 
mitted to denude entirely, tney rarely 
perform more than five or six miles a day ; 
but in the intermediate spaces, where 
they must generally march fasting, they 
are said sometimes to w*alk full seventeen 
miles in that time. Tho whole extent of 
their journey, which they complete in 
about five weeks, may be estimated at 
between five and six hundred miles. It 
is not, of course to* be supposed that in 
the rich plains where these vagrant flocks 
pass the winter, they are allowed to feed 
gratis, as on the steppes of Tartary, or 
oases of the Arabian deserts. But 
though some prico is paid, tlie landed 
proprietors have no voice in fixing it, 
os the sheep, in general, belong to the 
nobles, clergy, and their connexions, in 
whom this oppressive custom is still re. 
cognised.” 
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Mr. Iloscoe's • JoanWy — (a real 
U<>me Tour, though another Head) 
contains much romantic and picture- 
esque information’ for the poet and 
the painter; even the classics (Ixim- 
priere) contribute t,o his eloquence ; 
and, while his eye wanjlered through 
some long leafy vista in the grounds 
of St. Ildefonso, it beheld “ the golden 
sunshine, which has Jefl the plains and 
valleys, lingering among their skiey 
peaks, and likening them, in their 
serene and tranquil beauty, to those 
Olympian summits, where the poetical 
imagination of the pagan placed the 
home of his gods.’^ Mr. Roscocf 
with proper feeling, laments the neg- 
lected condition in which the valuable 
MSS. at the Escurial are suffered to 
remain; he will be happy to know 
that the London University (!) is em- 
powered by the new charter to send 
certain members to examine them; 
and three of the ritost promising stu- 
dents of that Society have been select- 
ed, and are now actively employed, 
under the inspection of Mr. Long, •in 
mastering the difficulties of the &on 
Greek Grammar: when we last Ijeard 
of them they had reached tlie first 
coTijugalion, and were preparing, with 
the aid of an interlinear translation, to 
read Cornelius Nepos. •Let them per- 
severe ! 

heath’s picturesque annual 

From Spain 1 cross with Mr. Ritchie 
to Ireland, and take a run (liibernice) 
over the county of \^'icklow. Mr. 
Ritchie is a lively, dashing* traveller, 
althougli I cannot help thinking, tiiat 
in this Tour he left tlie Magician 
behind him in St. James’s Square. 
However, he has produced a very plea- 
sant companion for ail who wander 
after the picturesque ; and that lie saw 
some strange sights, and heard some 
queer stories, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing. The drawings are chiefly by 
Creswick, rather faint and unpronounc^ 
cd in their character, but often pleasing 
and accurate; but the gems of the 
book are the two portraits, by Maclise ; 
“ The Irish Hood,'’ and the ‘‘ Jew's 
Harp;’* they are among the happiest 
efforts of his pencil. 

All the world knows that Mr, Rit- 
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chie excels in a dark, romantic story, 
where the fancy goes at .a pace some- 
thing like Turpin’s ride to York. The 
following tale has two heroes ; one is 
the Pooka. And who is the Pooka? 
An eccentric spirit, who lies in wait 
for the passer-by generally at the edge 
of some desert, common, or morass, in 
the shape of a little, shaggy, unkempt 
horse ; and starting up between his 
legs, bears him off with the speed of 
the wind. (See the very accurate pic- 
ture of the new O’Connell Pooka, by 
11. B. The other hero is one Rian, 
whose father was ruined by the Pooka, 
whp nightly carried off his labourers. 
The old man died at last, leaving his 
son nothing but the enmity of the 
Pooka, and the love of Aileen O’More. 
But Aileen was an hey*ess; and, as 
Ilian’s worldly prospects declined, the 
lady began to recede frqm his eyes. It 
was during one of the melanchqly me- 
ditations suggested by these unhappy 
circumstances, that Rian started up to 
take a walk, choosing a scene whose 
dreary aspect harmonised with his 
fe^iigs. 

Mr, liitchie*s Slory about the Pooka, 
abridged by Myself, 

< By my sowl,* said Rian, ‘ there are 
here so many pookas, that 1 doubt whe- 
ther there he any at all ! But if thei*e 
he, let him come out and try whether 1 
am afraid. Ho has taken away my 
fathtr, aqd my fortune, and my love,— 
and good right he has to give me his 
countenan(%. Como out of that, you 
ugly brute, and 1 swear, by St. Patrick, 
to mount on the outside of you, without 
flinching.’ A gray object appeared in 
the uncertain light, crouching at a little 
distance by the road-side, and Rian’s 
heart leaped to iiis fnouth, akhough he 
adi%nced with the determination of ful- 
filling his vow. But it was only a stone, 
and he passed on, daring the pooka ns 
before. He, at length, left the brake 
behind ; and though the niglft had now 
come definitely down, he continued to 
pursue the Youghal road. A conjecture 
may be hazarded that the darkness of the 
hour was the very cause of his conduct, 
and that, in short, it was his purpose to 
raise his spirits at tlie shebeen which 
stood on the present site of Clashmore, 
before repnssing the territory of the 
pooka, whom lie had so valiantly in- 
voked. However this may be, he did 


• Heath's Picturesque Annual — Ireland, Picturesque and Romantic. By 
Leitch Ritchie, Esq. ; with Twenty Engravings from Drawings by D. M. Maclise, 
Esq. A.R.A.; and J. Creswick, Esq. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 
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proceed etraiglit to the ehebeen, pd, 
nndbig eome young men of the neigh- 
bourhood therOi he eat down, an^, under 
the influence of the Irish elixir, speedily 
forgot thnt he was a beggar, a cast-oif 
^ lover, and the victim of the pooka* The 
songs of tlie joyous party w'ere heard, 
far and wide around, and if the goblin 
was really pi*esent in his customary 
haunts, he must have heard the shout 
of deiiance with which young Hian at 
length set out on his return home. His 
high spirits did not even desert him after 
reaching the brake. He continued to sing, 
and shout, and caper, till he distinctly 
beard steps on the desert path before him. 
Rian looked at the direction of the sound, 
but all he could discover was, thnt there 
was no such thing as a human iigure on 
the road. His heart began to beat; a 
thousand confused images crowded 
through his ^ind; he was not even 
certain that he was going the right way, 
and he turned round to observe his bem*- 
ings. At that moment, a great, shaggy, . 
hairy head w as thrust between his arm 
and his body, with a force that was nigh 
dislocating his shoulder, ilis oath in- 
stantaneously occurred to Kian*; and, 
not daring to trust himself with a look, 
he shut his eyes, and sprung desp«rj]||ely 
upon the back of the infernal cours^. 
The triumphant neigh of the pooka rang 
wildly and far over the waste at this 
consummation. He reared himself on 
his hind legs, danced for on instant about 
the road, and then stretching out his 
neck and pointing his nose, set out 
norlhw’ard, at a gallop that outstripped 
the wind.” The Irish Gilpin did more 
than usual, — he kept his seat.find when 
he reached the turning to his own dwell- 
ing, he made a violent effort to reassert 
his own supremacy. “ ‘ It’s home I'm 
going,' said he, ' In tlie name of tlie 
blessed saturin. To the left, you evil 
brute 1 ’ and catching at the long shaggy 
ear for went of a«bridle, he gave it a 
wrench in the desired direction. Olmy- 
ing tliis delicate hint, the pooka cleared 
a white thorn bush, and actually devour- 
^vud the ground (to speak epically)at a 
rate very * unpropitious to silks and 
pumps. — Rian’s brain, which had been 
swimming with whisky before, went 
round now in real earnest. He began, 
at length, to take a strange pleasure in 
the sport, for be had always been a keen 
horseman . Loudly he shouted at every feat 
of especial excellence, and his wild laugh 
resounded through the brake. The goblin 
steed at length darted into the road once 
more, and clattered aw^ay, with undimin- 
ished f»|)eed, to the north, as before. 

‘ Mow for Aileen O’Moro ! ' cried Rian, 
fairly mad with the excitation — ‘ mount- 
. ed as 1 am, 1 may visit a queen ! ' and, 


tugging alternately at the ears of the 
charger, he pointed out tlie route. On 
flew the pooka, till Mr. 0 'More's house 
was at hand, when, to the astonishment 
of Rian, he darted down a path by 
which, in happier times, he had been 
wont to find )as way to bis mistress, 
when desirous .of escaping the observa- 
tion of the family. In an instant he 
bounded through a narrow gap in the 
hedge, and his heels clattered through 
the ])aved court. ^ Ilold, there ! ' cried 
Rian, with a sudden spring, which the 
pooka seconded by as sudden a fling; 
and in a moment lie found himself 
stretched under Aileen's wdndow, and 
alone. * Holy saints ! ' said the young 
fiidy, throwing open her lattice ; * What 
is to do here'} Who are you, in the 
name of goodness? ’ ' I am myself,' cried 
Rian, rising witli difficulty, and feeling 
whether any bones w ere broken, * and 1 
give you my honour, I have ridden a 
hundred and fifty miles to see you, 
Aileen a lioon, this blessed night.’ ” 
Juliet could resist such a Romeo ? 
The delicate Aileen was leaning out 
of the window, and winding her white 
ar^is round the neck of her lover, and 
sealing her truth “ with a thundering 
kiss” (Ritchie loquitur), ' when Mr, 
Mor(H w'ith an army of the finest 
” pisantry,” suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. No familiar of the new police 
was there, fortunately for Rian, to in- 
terest himself ki his concerns ; he was, 
'therefore, jierraittecl to pacify the en- 
raged pt're in his own W'uy, and the 
meeting terminates in the promise of 
O’More to visit tlie brake the following 
night, vowing to St. Patrick that be 
W'iil mount upon the goblin’s back, 
should he favour liim with an interview, 
upon condition that in tlie event of hjs 
not being carried off, Rian should aban- 
don his claim upon Aileen. — ** ‘ Done! * 
cried Rian — ' jirovided that if you are 
carried off, you fuHil your promise, and 
give Aileen to roe — Done’s the word ! ’ 
On the next evening, accordingly, 
O’More having prepared for his peril- 
ous expedition with a few glasses of 
potlieen, departed, alone, and wrapped 
up in a cloak that belonged to his son- 
in-law that was to be. By the time he 
had almost passed ^the brake, the 
w armth of the whisky, in spite of Rian’s 
cloak, was no more. Although he had 
lived in the neighbourhood all his life, he 
bad never before been on the spot after 
sunset ; and he vowed, in his own mind, 
that he never would again. The lone- 
liness, tlie silence, the desolateness of 
the ])lace, seemed preternatural ; and, in 
the intermediate state of drink in which 
he >vns, with neither the calmness of 
sobriety nor the recklessness of intoxica- 
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lion, tli« scene had a double ^ct. No 
eooner had be completelj passed the 
brake^ than he wheeled roatid, with des- 
perate resolution, and commenced his 
return^ The night was dark and blustry ; 
and the wind, before on his back, now 
beat, cold and sharp, on his face. Some- 
times he raised the broad hanging brim 
of his hat for a moment, but speedily 
closed it down, as he found that he could 
see only a few yapls before him* At 
lost, all of a sudden, he heard a noise 
behind him, as if some animal had 
leaped from the brake upon the road ; a 
clattering of near feet ensued, and, beforo 
he could collect himself, o huge, shaggy, 
hairy head, was thrust under his shoul- 
der. ' In the name of God ! * cried 
O’More, stoutly, * I defy tliee ! but I 
will keep my oath to St. Patrick ; * and 
he mounted forthwith on the pooka, who 
immediately flew upon Ins pilgrimage. 
By the time they had nearly gained the 
turning to Ilian's farm, O’Alore had re- 
covered from the first shock ; and, tra-« 
veiling, as tliey hfld been, on a smooth 
road, he began to think, that a man in a 
hurry might do worse limn bestride the 
back of an evil spirit. With his«)ire- 
sence of mind returned his worldly 
thoughts, and he hoped, by keeping the 
pooka thus in pursuit of his nosc,4to pro* 
vent Ilian from learning any thing about 
the adventure. But the pooka was wide 
awake, and, us if penetrating his plans, 
darted suddenly down t4io turning to the 
farm ; and when O’More, in desperjf 
tion, wrenched him by tlie ear,— hey, 
presto, begone ! he bolted riglit through 
the hedge, and scampered, neck or no- 
thing, into the haunted brake. Can the 
reader guess the conclusion, and what 
became of Aileen O'Alorel Let him 
try. • 

Mr. Ritchie’s notice was naturally 
attracted to the beggars, who swarm 
in every street of an Irish city ; some 
of his anecdotes are graphic and in- 
teresting. 

** On stepping upon the pier at Kings, 
town,’’ he says, ** I tras made aware in 
an instant tliat I had entered a country 
totally difierent in character from every 
other part of the British dominions. 
The stranger i^welcomed to Ireland hy 
the beggars — and here they take a dis- 
tinct and prominent part in the scene. 
They are sacred from interference; and 
their voice has something in it of autlior- 
ity as they cry, * God bless your ho- 
nour! welcome to the country, "^sir ; and 
joy be on the day our eyes look upon 
you.* There is one peculiarity, however, 
which must»above all things, be noticed, 
as it marks a striking point in the na- 
tional character* In Fnmce, the regular 


beggars attending the diligence, for in- 
stance, frequently form a kind of con- 
/rcris, , and pay, ^ith strict honour, into 
a public fund, whatever they receive. 
In Ireland no such society exists, and 
each begs for all. llieir petition is never 
offered up in the singular number* It 
usually runs thus — * Will your honour 
leave something for the poor w^omenl 
Think of the childer, sir !’ It is not un. 
common for the superior claims of one 
applicant to be acknowledged by the 
rest. On a later occasion, at Cork, 
when the car in wliioh I was about to 
travel, w'as surrounded by a group of 
unhappy wretclies, another approached, 
as if fearing to bo too late, and told a tale 
oiitcrrihle misery — of her husband hav- 
ing died that morning — of her children 
being now around the body of their 
father, and w'aiting till her return for 
something to break their fast. * Is this 
true 1 ’ 1 demanded of tlie by-standers. 

* It is too true,* replied the famishing 
group, shaking their heads, and slirink- 
ing away from competition w’lth direr 
misery than their owm. On the pier of 
Dunleary 1 threw something among the 
crowd, singling out one of them with my 
eye. It was picked up, however, by 
mother, at whose foot it fell, and the in* 
tended object of the bounty mechanically 
stretched out her hand to claim it, wdth 
an eager and im])loring ex])ression. 

* Shame upon you,* cried her sister in 
misery — * Did you tliink 1 meant to keep 
it, wdien 1 saw the gentleman look at 
your 

^ very 6ne specimen of mendicant 
oralory^related by Mr. Ritchie, recalls 
to my iflemory an anecdote in Miss 
Edgeworth*s “ Essay upon Irish 
Bulls.’' 

** A gentleman, moved hr the melan- 
choly story of a poor widow, was in- 
duced to send forjier landlord, in tlie 
Impe of pacifying him for a orief season. 
Ijio man aiTivcd, and the gentfeman 
mildly remonstrated with him upon the 
severity of his conduct. The man heard 
it all with a Arm countenance; * And 
now have you done V said he, turning 
to the woman, who had recommenced her 
lamentations — ‘ Look at her, standing 
there, sir. It’s easy for her to put on 
her long cloak, and to tell her long story, 
and to make her poor mouth to your 
honour ; but if you are willing to liear, 
1*11 tell you what sho is, and what 1 am. 
She is one that has none but herself in 
tliis world to provide for; she is one 
that is able to afford herself a glass of 
whisky when she pleases, aud she 
phrases it often ; she is one that never 
denies herself the bit of staggerhfg boh, 
when in season ; she is one that has a 
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snog bouse, well tbatched, to live in all 
the jrear rotuad, and notliing^ to do, or 
nothing thot sho does^ and this-* is the 
way of her life, and this is what she is* 
And what am I? 1 am the father of 
.eight children, and 1 have a wife and 
myself to provide for. 1 am a man tliat 
is at hard labour, of one kind or another, 
from sunrise to sunset. The straw that 
thatched the house she lives in, I 
brought two miles on my back; the 
walls of the house she lives in I built 
with my own hands ; I did the same 
by five other bouses, and they are all 
sound, and dry, and good to live in, 
summer and winter. 1 let them for rent, 
to put bread into my children’s moutlis, 
and, after all, 1 cannot get it. And To 
8Uj>port my eigh't children, my w’ife, and 
myself, what have I in this world ? * 
cried he, striding suddenly, with colos* 
sal firmness upon his sturdy legs, and 
raising to heaven arms which looked like 
the foresliortenings of the limbs of Her- 
cules — ‘^What have I in this wide world 
but these four hones?* ** 

A finer climax than this is not to be 
found in Tally or Demosthenes/ it is 
a picture vvortliy of Wilkie’s pencil. 

dhawing-hoom scrat-hook** 

Miss London’s Drawing-Room 
Scrap - Book is a very elegant Miscel- 
lany, though a little more attention 
to accuracy of expression would not 
have impaired its attractions. In the 
Introduction elevate is used as an ad- 
jective, 

“ All things divine and elevate 
Attend its mighty influence here.” 

Did the fair writer find it in the Di- 
versions of Purley ?” This error is to 
be regretted the more, because Miss 
J^ndon can compose very melodious 
verses when she chooses ; and the fol- 
lowing stanzas, alluding to the infiu- 
ence of the imagination, are very 
^easing : ^ 

“ Without such lively light the wliile. 
Dark, silent, strange, all scenes w^ould 
bo ; 

And Jtliaca were but an isle, 

Unknown, upon a i^iamcless sea. 

Hut now, a thousand years come back. 
The gift of one immortal line ; 

Kacb with new splendour on its track. 

As stars upon tlie midnight shine. 


All temler thouglits that fill the Heart 
With tears, and dreams more soft than 
tears, 

Have in imaginatiou part, 

Which sanctifies what it endears. 

I only wake the softest chord, 

That is upon the dreaming lyre ; 

One low, one love-touch’d, whispering 
word. 

Which asks its tear(|. but not its fire. 

I ask of every piptured scene 

What human hearts have beaten there 1 
What sorrow on their soil has been ? 
What hope has lighted human care ? 

I -have myself forgot regret. 

Care, trouble, wrong, amid my strain ; 
If I win others to forget, 

My song has not been quite in vain.” 

These lines would be afiecting, in- 
deed, were we not all certain that the 
sadness of L. £. L. is tlie sadness of 
poetry, the essences of which, every 
one, from Aristotle to Mr. Jerdan, 
knows to be inventio?i. No! real 
sorrow will long be a stranger, I 
trust, to the Improvvisatricc of Hans 
Place, who, considering the variety 
of subjects contained in her Scrap 
Book, has accomplished a most diffi- 
cult task : here, the “ Lake of ( ’omo 
there, the “ Interior of a Dutch Cot- 
4age;” on one* side, “ A Turk Smok- 
ing ; ” on tlie other, the “ Magdalen 
Premier.” Equal happiness in the 
treatment of such discordant thepius 
was impossible ; who could (except, 
perhaps, Johnny) write a poem on 
Lord Melbourne? Assuredly, what- 
ever the [^storal bards may afiirm to 
the contrary, there arc some Lambs not 
poetical. 

ORIENTAL ANNUAL.t 

As the Pooka, according to Mr. 
Ritchie, belongs to the East, we may 
just ride over, taking for a guide the 
Oriental Annual, which has, this year, 
assumed a different aspect, internally ; 
for light and gossiping sketches aie 
substituted two Eastdtn Romances — 
entitled, The Lives ofTimur Beg and 
Buber.” I call them Romances, be- 
cause in gorgeonsness of circumstance 
and variety of incident, they are much 
stronger, and far more amusing than 


♦ Fislier’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 18S7. With Poetical Illustrations by 
L. E. L. 4io. London, 1837. Fisher and Co. - ^ 

t The Oriental Annual. By the Rev. Hobart Caufiter. From Drawings by 
William Daniel, R.A. * London, 1837. Tilt. 
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many of tl)e bread4>utter manufactures 
of OUT fasluonaUe ^volists. But the 
character of this merciless despot, Timur 
Beg, wlio, .upon accidentally treading 
on an ant, felt as if his foot had lost all 
its power, and subsequently ** ordered 
tlie deliberate massacre of a hundred 
thousand unresisting ‘captives,*’ has 
been sketched by one who flourished 
before the introduedon of Annuals. 

** Whatsoever might be the blessings 
of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life. To reign, rather than to 
govern, was the ambition of his children 
and grand-children — the enemies of each 
other and of the people. A fragment t>f 
the empire was upheld with some glory 
by bis youngest son ; but, after his de- 
cease, the scene was again involved in 
darkness and blood ; and before the end 
of a century, Trausoxiana and Persia 
' were trampled by the Uzbecks from tlio 
north, and the Turkmans of the black, 
and white sheep. *Tlie race of Titnour 
would have been extinct, if a hero, his 
descendant in the fifth degree, liad^ not 
fled before the Uzbeck arms to the gon- 
quest of llindoatan. His successors, the 
(ireut Moguls, extended their sway from 
the mountains of Caslimir to Cu^ie Co- 
morin, and from Candahar to the Gulf of 
Bengal. Since the reign of Auruugzebe, 
their empire has been dissolved ; the 
treasures of Delhi have* been rifled by a 
Persian robber, and the richest of tlieif 
kingdoms is now possessed by a com- 
pany of Christian merchants of a remote 
island in the Northern Ocean." 

Such is the strain which flowed from 
the deep mouth of Gibbon ; a strain, 
alas, ibr wliich we may iiftvv seek in 
vain. 

rilIENDSllll'*S OlTEllI^G.♦ 

Friendship's Offering presents the 
same appearance as it did under the 
dominion of poor Pringle; flashy tales, 
and watery rhymes. From these must 
be excepted a capital story by St.John, 
a sketch by Allan Cunningham, — 
“ Jenny’s First Love Letter” — clear, 
racy, and ref^shing; Sarah Stick- 
ney’s “ Maiden’s Vow,’’ and “ Books 
and the Lovers of them.” Of the 
poetry, Barry Cornwall's L’Allegro 
and Penseroso” is interesting, though, 
upon the whole, I prefer Milton’s ; 


T. K. Hervey’s Epistle to Howard,” 
contains some pretty lines ; and Mr. 
T« MiUer, having paid an extra two- 
pence for an hour’s seclusion in West- 
minster Abbey, has favoured the public 
with bis meditations in rhyme. Let 
him be assured, that it is far easier to 
weave baskets (the blind do it at the 
Asylum) than verses — and much more 
profitable; a good basket will bring 
nalf-a-crown, a sum considerably be- 
yond the expectations of any Annual 
poet. Joe was the man ! Jenny has 
been waiting all this time, to read 
me her first Love Letter. There is a 
prose article, “ The First Stage, or the 
l^ive to the Steamer,” from the effects 
of which I shall certainly not recover 
before to-morrow morning. It is con- 
tributed, I presume, by Dr. James 
Johnson, and forms, we*are told, “ The 
first chapter of' a Tour up the Rhine, 
and through Switzerland and Italy,” 
which was performed in the ^lutumn 
of 1834, but the account of which is 
delayed, perhaps indefinitely, by pro- 
fessi<Jnal avocations.” Pray, doctor, 
do not, on any account, hurry your- 
self; as a namesake of yours, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, once observed, upon 
a different occasion, — “ I can wait.'* 
Now, then, Jenny ! 

FORGET ME NOT.f 

The Forget me Not, like Friendship's 
Offering, is just as usual, with the 
same n^sterious name, Frederick 
Shoherl) upon the title-page — as if 
it were physically possible to have 
survived so many years of an Annual 
editorship. Alas ! for Yorick ! In- 
deed, it is singular that the public, 
generally so acutq, shoulcl not have, 
long ago, discovered that many of the 
Annuals arc edited by Steam, which is 
found to give a much smoother appear- 
ance than the common method of en- 
gaging a literary gcntlemafl, at a salary 
of twelve shillings a-week for four 
months, with dinner on Sundays. But 
the statistics of an Annual will form an 
appropriate section in the new edition 
of Maculloch’s Dlctionaiy. The For- 
gct-mc-Not, opens with a brief preface, 
of which the first paragraph may be 
be inlei-esting as a specimen of steam- 


* Frieudship'a Offering; a Christmas uiid New Years Present. • London, 
1887. Smith, rJcler, and Co. 

t Forget-me-Not ; a Christmas, New Year, and Birth- Day Present. Edited by 
F. ShoberL London, 1837. Ackermuiuu 
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compositton, — " Change,” says the 
ste&tn^editor, is one of the conditions 
attached to huinanity,r^and inseparable 
from every thing that is of numan 
origin.” 1 have surely seen something 
like this before. Among the contribu- 
tions are “ Annie Deer,” a very plea- 
sant tale, by James ; Puss and the 
Poetess,” by Chorley ; the “ Caterer,” 
an amusing scene aboard ship, by Mrs. 
Lee ; and the “ Nice Doctor,” slight, 
but agreeable. Of the illustrations, 
“ Lady Blanche,” by Parris, is by far 
the best; it is, indeed, almost ns de- 
lightful as the original — and that is 
saying a great deal. The poetical de- 
partment offers very little variety ; it 
would be quit^ cruel to awake Miss 
Landon’s Sleeping Beauty,” (though 
it is very sweetly versified) so I pass 
to Mary Howllt's charming effusion 
upon 

The Use of Flowers, 

God mi|;ht have made the enrtli bring 

Enough for great and small ; 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at alL 

lie might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours ; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have made no flow’ers. 

The ore within the mountain-mine 
Bequireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower r 
To make the river flow. c 

The clouds might give abundant rain. 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 

• 4 > 

Then, wherefore, wherefore, were they 
made. 

All dyed with raiubow-light. 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Vp-springi/ig day and night, 

Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high. 

And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passeth by. 

Our outward life requires them not: 

Then, wherefore had they birth 1 
To minister delight to man,— 

To beautify the earth : 


To comfort man, to whis^r hope, 
W'hene'er his fiiith is ahn ; 

For W^hoso careth for the flowers. 
Will care much more for him !” 


CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE.* 

The Christian Keepsake is rather a 
lugubrious composition; without har- 
mony in the subjec^, or spirit in their 
treatment: the best portions are the 
biographical. Tl^e “ Memoir of Clark- 
son ” is interesting, so is the Portrait. 
Why not confine the work to topics of 
this kind ? The Recollections of 
Brshop Ileber,” though somewhat 
pompous and meagre, are also plea- 
sant — as every thing must be relating 
to that amiable poet and Christian. A 
View of the interior of the bath in 
which the bishop expired accompanies 
the paper. As I really wish well to 
cthe Missionary Annual, I will say 
nothing about its poetry, merely quot- 
ing a little poem by Mr. Dale, which 
seems to be the best in the volume. 

The Death of the Last Child, 

Farewell, my young blossom ! 

The fairest, tlie fleetest : 

The pride of my bosom. 

The last, and the sweetest. 

^ On thee my hekrt centered 

All hopes earth could cherish : 

The spoiler hath entered. 

And thou, too, must perish. 

I see thy bloom wasting. 

And cannot restore it ; 

The end now is hasting, 

Tis vain to deplore it. 

Could prayers detain thee, 

As pale thou art lying, 

I would not enchain thee 
To live ever dying. 

To linger — to languish — 

'I'hat life may be sorrow ; 

Through the night pain and anguish ; 
No rest on the morrow. 

Oh ! soon may deep slumber 
In mercy steal o’er thee ! 

Earth can but encumb^. 

And heaven is before thee, 

O loveliest ! O dearest ! 

When anguish oppressed thee, 

My arm still was nearest ; 

My prayer still hath blessed tlieo ! 


* The Christian Keepsake. Edited by the Rev. William Ellis. London, 1837. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 
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But now all is ended : 

How welcome that aighing ! 

My prf^er hue ascended, 

Tis heard — she is dying ! 

IMy God I I adore Thee ! 

Keceive the freed spirit 

In gladness before Thoe^ 

A crow’n to inherit ; 

Take the gem that Thou gavest ; 

Take the flower thou dost sever ; 

I'ake the soul that tBou savest ; 

It is Thine ! ~ and for ever ! ” 

JUVENILE schap-dook * 

Here is a pretty book for children — 
the Juvenile Scrap-Book. But, stop — 
on the first page it professes to be 
composed by Bernard Barton — slal 
7iominis umbra/ On the next page, 
another contributor appears on the 
scene — and Agnes Strickland takes the 
lead. We open the contents — and, lo ! 
a third combatant occupies the field, 
l)ight William Martin, whose verses 
betoken a very fruitful writer. A few 
anonymous stanzas straggle through 
the volume, looking melancholy for 
want of an owner, and these are all we 
can assign to the tuneful descendant of 
Penn; among them is a very learned 
ebaunt in honour of the Nile, from 
which it is gratifying to learn, that 
this remarkable river continues to over- 
flow as usual — a fact not so surprising 
as it might at first appear, if we re- 
member, that in Africa and the East, 
manners never change. It may sound 
harsh to expect a poet to give us 
rhymes and sense at tlic same time ; 
but, as the Juvenile Scrap-Book is to 
have a ‘‘ perennial existence in educa- 
tional literature,’’ (vide Preface) the 
poet of Woodbridge will see the pro- 
priety of elucidating the following 
stanza in “Sunset” — 

“ *Tis something in a world like this, 

Of toil, and care, and strife. 

Moments to know whose purer bliss 
Relume an inward life; 

Give to the soul. 

To point its gold 

In brighter realms above.” 


As a nominative case singular gene- 
rally (except, perhaps, in the poetry of 
Annuals) takes a singular verb after it, 
it, the personal appearance of relume 
might improved by an s. A few 
hints also may be added in a note, shelv- 
ing how the soul is to poinl its goal. 
A “ Scene in the Highlands,’* gives ra- 
ther a new view of that romantic re- 
gion ; the writer speaks of 

The blended thralls 

Of mountains towering to the sky.” 

This is quite a fresh image, and 
must excite great curiosity among the 
water-colour painters; I saw nothing 
reseinbling it last summer among the 
hills of Caithness. With the few alter- 
ations and illustrations I have pointed 
out — and all great authors require 
them — look at Milton !**the Juvenile 
Scrap-Book will do very well. Some 
,of the prose sketches are written with 
spirit and trutli, and inculcate dn ex- 
cellent moral. A few of the illustra- 
tions are old stagers, having seen ser- 
vice. ‘"Cousin Helen” is a very pretty 
girl at her studies ; and the “ Boy 
sprinkling Salt on the Bird’s tail,” is 
much nearer success than I ever at- 
tained : another inch will do it ! 

r LOWERS OF LOVELINESS,f AND GEMS 
OF llEAVTy.t 

What are these? Oh, Flowers of 
Lov%linessy and Gem of Beauty ! The 
first consists of twelve groups of female 
figures, emblematic of flowers; and 
the second gives us a similar series, 
illustiative of precious stones. Some 
of the fiices are handsome, but without 
souls ; and Lady Blessington’s “ fan- 
ciful” accompaniments are smoothly 
verbified ; but the plan is a b'ad one — 
lhei*e seems nothing appropriate in call- 
ing one lady a diamond ; another, a 
pearl; a third, anqpc/. The Flowers of 
Loveliness are not quiteso extravagant ; 
and they furnish the artists with some 
})icturesquc groupings. “ Rose- Aca- 
cia,” by Uwms — two graceful girls — 
is very pleasing; so is Fanny Cor- 


* Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. By Agnes Strickland and Bernard Barton. 
1837. 

t Flowers of Loveliness: Twelve Groups of Female Figures, emblematic of 
Flowers, with Poetical Illustrations by T. II. Bayley, Esq. 4to. London, 1837. 
Ackermann. *' • 

X Gems of Beauty : Displayed in a Series of highly finished Engravings, from 
Designs by E. T. Parris, Esq. ; with Illustrations in Verse, by the Countess of 
Blessington. London, 1837. Longman and Co. 
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baux’s “ Ivy the ConvolvoUis," 
a mother with two strapping children 
clinging round her, would horrify Miss 
Ijburtineau ; and Eliza Sharpe’s “ Tu- 
lip/’ must certainly be meant for a 
heroine at the Surrey. 

Was that a knock ? — Who can it be ? 
Come in ! Jackson ! as 1 live. What 
cun have happened to rouse you from 
your bed so early? Why it is not 
twelve.^' 

“ The truth is I have not been 
there.'' 

Ah ! tliat explains the mystery ; 
but I ought not have been astonished, 
for the age of miracles is not past."* 
What mean you ? Thorp, in his 
lecture the other morning, hinted the 
contrary." 

“ Rely upcn it, he is mistaken." 

‘‘ What has occurred, then? " 

Guess the most prodigious impro- 
babilit^' in your power." 

Perhaps, W-vv-ll is beginning to 
write with power and precision — " 




" Not that I am aware of." 

Or Sedgwick has lectured without 
a joke — " 

“ Go, and hear him next Monday." 

Perhaps, "Trinity has abandoned 
the Detriments ? " 

VVait till the end of the Term." 

Or permitted its pensioners to dine 
like gentlemen ? " 

“ You will see at four." 

« Or P ihay have abandoned 

his visits to the lioyal Society ?" 

Go to Drury Lane next week. It 
is a miracle performed by myself ; and 
a literary miracle, too, of which I am 
, speaking." 

Perliaps you have read the Stands 
m d Novelists throughout, or the Bridge- 
water Treatises, or the last Edin- 
burgh — ” 

No I I have done more than this ; 
I have read through all the Annuals.** 

“ And you are alive ! Come and 
wine at six. 'i' 

T.G. 

Su John's, Dec. Id 

<■ 
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GOOD OLD GEOllGE THE TllIUD. 
BY ROllEU'^STOEY. • 


h 

I love one living Monarqli wcil; yet would I laud the dead, 

Would turn me from tlyt diadem’d to wreath a buried head : 

And though he pour a feeble song, sincere must be the bard 
Who praises hands that, generous once, can now no song reward. 

By Brilisli feeling, British liopes, my heart ana harp are stirred 
To sing the English-minded King, the good old George the Third. 

IL 

When crafty statesmen would have reft one jewel from his crown, 

The jewel 6f his Indian reign, he met them with a frown — 

Old England’s crown is on my head, her sceptre in my hand ; 

Take ihese, if Britons will it — but, abridge not my command ! " 

O’erawed, the traitors shrunk away ; the Isles delighted heard, 

And hailed, with one applausive shout, the good old George tlie Tliird ! 

c 

111 . 

The baffled traitors came again, a deeper scheme to bring, 

A sap our gllOrious Church, by sanction of its King — 

. ** F to stand by England’s Church I pledged a Monarch's troth ; 

And t'aare bow me to the block — but dare not break my Oath I " 

'.Each loyal heart in Britain leaped, exultant at the word ; 

And the Isles rung, from shore to shore, with Good old George the Third I ’ 
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CASIE OF THE PftOTESTAKTS OF.IRElllTI),* 


So much has been said on subjects 
connected wiith Ireland* that many will 
be disposed tO deprecate the discussion 
of a theme in man v respects exhausted. 
We can, to a certain extent, sympathise 
in this sentiment. The wfongs and the 
sufferings of this country have been list- 
ened to and wept over by hundreds, 
and they have been met with insult and 
contempt by thousands. In reference 
to the sister-island, the order and the 
subjects of human coinftniseration have 
been alike inverted and mistaken* The 
villain — the rebel — the assassin, have# 
gathered round their guilty persons the 
vociferous pity and compassion of many 
a Briton that ought to have known and 
felt otherwise, while the ashes of the 
martyred minister, and the widow and 
the orphan, left behind the witnesses 
and the participators of the persecution 
he passed through, ate consigned to the 
misrepresentation of hireling papers, 
and the obloquy of seriators, that lean pn 
the support of the guilty, and batten on 
the spoils of the oppressed. While 
1 1 eland has been mentioned in the 
senate, in the pulpit, on the platfbrm, 
more than any other subject in recent 
years, she has, at the same time, rarely 
met with that honest, dispassionate, and 
clear representation, which lies before • 
us, in the Case of the FroteHants of 
Ireland, Her past portrait has been 
partly overcharged by the colouring of 
papal and radical patriots, and partly 
misunderstood by the ill-informed minds 
of sincere Protestants. To vindicate 
the Protestant portion of h?r people 
from the calumnies of the one, and to 
dispel from all his countrymen the mis- 
apprehensions of the other, is the at- 
tempt, and, we hesitate not to add, the 
successful attempt, of the author of the 
** Case'' before us. 

Tu the first speech delivered at the 
MansionHouse, Dublin, Aug. 14,1834, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair, — a speech 
replete with a masterly analysis of the 
uri philosophical «and unstatesmanlike 
treatment of Ireland by our Whig legis- 
lators, — the re*'erend author demon- 
strates, that the reiterated attempt — an 
^.^'*tenpt still persisted in by mei)| into 
whose heads no principles can be beaten, 


and on whose hearts no experience, 
even though traced in blood, can exer- 
cise a wholesome influence, to quiet 
Ireland by concession, is as faulty in 
its philosophy, as it has been shewn to 
be m its ascertained effects. 

'^The Right lloo. ChSrles Grant was 
secretary here, and tried his experiment 
of indulgence as the true philosophy by 
which he could sway our 6ery populace : 
what was his success? He conciliated 
the country into insurrection. Crime 
was encouraged by his discriminating 
forbearance; information was withheld 
from the government, because, it was not 
uureaaonably thought, he undervalued or 
neglected it; and, when the iiatuial re- 
sult of mistaken indulgence and culpable 
remissuess hari been exp^ienced, w'ben 
evils which Mr. Grant appears never tu 
have anticipated, were fearfully realised, 
•he made an imperfect though melancholy 
compensation for the crippled ^ait at 
which his disabled Justice had proceeded, 
by stimulating it into revenge. He as- 
seiifod«to an Act of i’arliament, which 
suspended the constitution, and subjected 
the sural population to the rigour of an 
eilreme but unavoidable severity. I re« 
member well the days and nights of his 
lax government, and of the rigid rule by 
which It was succeeded. 1 remember 
when it was described as the last business 
of the night, before retiring to repose, 
within a guarded aud garrisoned town, 
to ascend to the house-tops, and count 
ovemhe miproteoted lands dames in 
which, it might .be, slumbering fkmilies 
were consjtnud, and to listen for shouts 
and shrieks which suuk the stimulated 
sense. I remember, too, when shrieks 
more terrific than fancy ever heard, arose 
round the tribnnals, where the doom of 
sudden and life-long separation was pro. 
nounced, and at the* gibbet, where con- 
cil^tion suspended its sacrifices ; and, 1 
caneieost sincerely declare, that 1 do not 
know whether I thought the connivance 
of the supine secretary more to be ab- 
horred because of the foul (.trocities it 
encouraged, or because it exacted from 
returning justice so sensible a retribu- 
tion.” — p. 4. 

Soon after Lord Melbourne was ap- 
pointed secretary in Ireland, and during 
fiis brief a^fninistration, outrage and 
rebellion stalked forth in open day, 
bearding the powers of British law ; 


* Case of the Protestants of Ireland, stated in Addresses delivered at Meetings 
4n Dublin, Liverpool, Btistol, and Bath, in the year 1834, by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan. London, 1836. Hatchard and Son. 
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ultimately the elements becameheight- 
ened, so as eventually to compel, from 
the unbending resolution ofooe miniker, 
and the pledged opposition of another, 
that concession, without grace or expe- 
diency, of which we are now to bide 
and -brave the stormy consequences/^ 
At the commencement of the session of 
1834, and before the echo of the king’s 
^eech had even died away, Lord 
Brougham, then chancellor, cibserved 
respecting O'Connell, that he “ pre- 
ferred to honest industry, and its cre- 
ditable and honourable gains, a life 
of restless agitation, supported by a 
species of ^sonal and political mendi- 
cancy.” Tliis exposition of a passage 
in the royal spe^h, so just and so 
manly, at once fastened the baseness of 
personal and political mendicancy on 
O’Connell ; end, if acted up to during 
the two subsequent years by those who 
then professed to acquiesce in the truth 
of the statement, and the justice of the* 
denunciation, it would have gone far to 
have averted tliat sycophancy to an 
Irish beggar, and submission , to his 
menaces, which marks the year 1836, 
and forms the blackest page in the annals 
of a once noble and haughty land. His 
Majesty’s ministers discovered, ere three 
months had elapsed, that they must 
either quit thek places, or make com- 
mon cause with O’Connell ; naturally 
enough, in the case of such men, they 
embraced the latter alternative. On 
diis, O’Sullivan makes the following 
cutting and reflective remarks f— The 
beggar of the minister’s vernifi invective 
is, in their summer panegyric, his 
country’s benefactor. The change from 
the grub to the butterfly is not half so 
wonderful as this. The vilest appurte- 
nances of the patriot’s mendicant exist- 
ence are fbuched Vith a transforming 
power and glory : his bags have become 
wings: he has cast the slough of an 
ignoble condition: he has soared up 
into the gunny region of ministerial 
favour : he is an object of courtly com- 
petition, and, in the eagerness to make 
him a cabinet prize, all friendships are 
foigotten, all decorums diregardea ; and 
Stanley, and liichmond, and Ripon, 
and Graham, and Grey, are shouldered 
out, and tr(^den down in the mad 
chase, which hoar and bearded juveniles 
urge after the gorgeous creature, which, 
if it do not 

^ l^ead them on from flower to flower/ 
may, at least, be said to conduct them 

' \ wenry chase, and wasted hour.’” 


It has been this temporising in the 
treatment of the arch-advocate of Rome 
—that contempt of his character, and 
reprobation or his policy, wlien the 
tide of popularity appeared to demand 
it, and tins adulation of his nme, and 
purchase of bis support and oouute- 
nance at any sacrifice, and for any 
price, when the slipperiness of their 
places reduced them to the necessity of 
catching at any ^ straw and at every 
prize, which has stamped an oppro- 
brium on the ministry of IVlelbouVne, 
that no partisan, however subtle, and 
no vindication, however plausible, will 
wipe away* Tlieir conduct has been 
that of the rope-dancers at a country- 
fair, holding a pole, with popery, the 
enemy of the kingdom, on die one 
end, and protestantism, its glory and 
bulwark, on the other; and, provided 
they maintained their equilibrium and 
tlieir footing, they were reckless whether 
the one or the other sank. We‘feel no 
little satisfaction in reading the reflec- 
tions of the reverend orator on this 
hq^d. lie abandons all lightness and 
caricature which are provoked by the 
peculiarities of the case, and holds up 
the trimming and dishonourable po- 
licy in the holy light of Christianity, 
and if truth, eloquence, argument, 
and fact, could do so, withers into 
• loatliing and contempt, that anomaly of 
our day, that saltless, helmless tiling, 
the M^boume ministry. 

O’Sullivao next, enters into a consi- 
deration of the treatment actually ex- 
perienced, and yet furtlier to be antici- 
pated from such men and such measures, 
lie meets^the position laid down a& an 
axiom in the radical creed, that the 
state has a right to dispose of the re- 
venues of the Irish, and, of course, of 
the other ecclesiastical establishments'of 
the Country. If right means mob-will, 
or parliamentary inajorities, we admit 
the truth of the statement ; hut it 
means what it is reported in the Bible 
to mean — what it is held in all codes 
of sound morality and holy principle to 
mean, then w^ are atpnce at issue with 
the assumed j^ustioe of such an axiom. 
Edward certainly enteitaiued no such 
right, when he prevented the increase 
of church property, thereby admitting 
the inviolabiliu of gli to that hour in- 
herited ; and Charles 11. admitted no 
such right, when he treated with the 
church for liberty to tax ecclesiastics as 
well as civilians. Tlie disposing of 
the property of the church, which, 
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the immunities of every corporate body, 
adds the loftier claim arising from the 
sacredncss of its destination, is unwar- 
ranted by principle, unsupported by 
precedent, and, in our mind, the most 
ominous feature of the day in which 
we live ; and, if it be successfully fol- 
lowed out, it will not only be the com- 
mencement of a wholesale revolutionary 
plunder, but the removal ofthe cement 
by which the whole ^ile of the British 
constitution is kept in strong adhesion. 

** }3ut how,*' 8^8 our author, will 
the 'usurpation of Church propei-ty affect 
your •(Church of England)? Has any 
rinciple been laid down by which a vali^ 
istinction can be drawn between the 
nature of your charter aivl ours ? None 
hut the ])rinciple of Parliamentary ma- 
jority ; and thus all sanctity is withdrawn 
by which possession was heretofore 
guarded. Whatever can be done in Par- 
fiaipeut may be done. The distinction 
between right and power is lost in a state 
of things in which liHight becomes * lord 
of imbeoility,* and a new ingredient is 
thrown into the caldron of agitation, 
nriaiug out of the unequal distribution of 
property, and the assertion of a principle 
that the state has a right to dispose of all 
surplus revenues.*’ — j). IS. • 

We protest against the ir religion and 
the outrage perpetrated in the assertion, 
that truth ceases to truth when 
majoritiesare against her." Though the* 
proportion of the population against the 
cause*of justice, and truth, and righteous 
principle, were to its supporters as ten to 
one ; yes, though there were but one soli- 
tary individual on the face ofthe globe 
elevated by the sublimity of his creeds 
which was truth, while all arbund were 
the enemies alike of his person and his 
principles, he would, nevertheless, be 
right, and all the world besides would 
be wrong. Instead of its being a pre- 
sumption against the trutli or justice of 
an act, that few approve of it, it is 
rather a strong presumption in Us favour. 
Truth is seldom a popular article in 
modem commercial intei'course. 

O'Sullivan, vexed at the uncourteous 
treatment which Ahe Irish establishment 
and its ministers have so often expe- 
rienced in the Parliament at the hands 
of their merciless legislators, the radi- 
cals, appeals to that sense of hononu* 
and of courtesy which, he hopes, are 
not yet exiles from St. Stephens, and 
calls for that tender, or al least equit- 
able 'treatment, which the absent and 
the defenceless claim, which the sacrecl- 
ness of the ministerial character de- 


mands, and which the painful and per- 
secuted state of the Irish clergy ought 
to evoke from hearts even, if possible, 
more steeled to pmtrate religion and 
bleeding humanity, than those of O'Con- 
nell and Hume. 

I do not deprecate or dread insult 
from members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. They are merely^ discharging 
a duty to their Church, which demands 
that they account every thing subordinate 
to her exaltation : nor from any Irish 
representatives, who occupy their seats 
on the condition that they pay for Uiem 
the full quota of insulting language ^ but 
when British members, learned civilians, 
mim who make profession of piety, describe 
aCniirch,with whose character and opera- 
tion they have never sough t to make them, 
selves acquainted, as an * abominable nui- 
sance ;* when they do this in the place wh ere 
no minister of that Church eanbe admitted 
to reply — a place where, in ancient days, 
the recollection of our necessary absence 
created for us in every gentlemans a pro- 
tector. 1 am disappointed tliat they will 
forget their situation and ours, that they 
will disregard the obvious truth, that their 
vehement invectives against a system will 
be translated by the fierce passions of 
those that hate that system, into a denun- 
ciation of its ministers ; and that tliey 
will not feel it a cruel and unmanly abuse 
of privileged impunity, to indulge preju- 
dice or spleen in tlie utterance of taunts, 
which, whatever be the spirit in which 
they are spoken, here in Ireland give di. 
rection and encouragement to ferocious 
pu8|^on8, and become provocatives to 

murder.’b— p. 12. 

We wish we had space to give larger 
extracts from this interesting speech, 
but we must hasten to take notice of 
some of its companions. 

The second oration delivered at the 
Protestant Conser^tive Soejety of Ire- 
land, in Dublin, September 1834, is, 
perhaps, one of the most eloquent, as 
well as important, in the whole volume. 
The question is repeatedly asked intra 
muros et extra, wbat grievances the 
Protestants, and especially the Protest- 
ant clergy of Ireland, can have to com- 
plain of. The wrongs that priests and 
popish radicals endure, are paraded 
continually before the public eye, but 
the outrages perpetrated on Protestant 
houses and property, and the assaults 
made upon the lives of Protestant mi- 
nisters, are studiously concealed, or what 
is worse, mentioned, that lhej 4 may be 
made the texts for the. sneer and the in- 
sulting triumph of demagogues and 
honourable Jesuits. 
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•' Our enemies,” says O’SulIiran, '* ask 
wjiat grievances we have to complain of? 
as if the graves whioh-cover the honoured 
remains of many martyred ministers of 
our religion, had covered also the memory 
of their pious and charitable lives, and of 
the iohuinan murders by which they suf- 
fered death. But I pass over these and 
such matters of complaint as are symptoms 
of the great evil, rather than independent 
grievances, and answer, our complaint is 
this, there is in Ireland an extensive and 
well-organised conspiracy to extirpate 
Protestantism ; and the conduct pursued 
^ a party, powerful in the state, towards 
frotestants, and towards the enemies 
of British connexion, is calculated to 
strengthen it.” — ^p. 19. <» 

Mr. O'Connell, in his letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, explained the 
stale of Ireland, in no measured terms, 
when he inforF.ied his Grace that there 
were, at the lowest calculation, a mil- 
lion of Irishmen only waiting to get 
leave to fight and, that O’Connell is 
the acknowle<lged leader, we need no 
more evidence than facts, palpable to 
the most superficial observer, backed 
by the assertion of Mr. Steele at one of 
the meetings of the Irish Volunteer So- 
ciety, that preceded the fatal concessions 
of 1829;-—“ If O’Connell wanted 
troops, I would be the first to bid them 
go cut pike-handles, not in Cratloe 
woods, but in my own woods. But 
O’Connell has commanded peace.” It 
is clear, from a continuous investigatioft 
of the recent history of Ireland, ehat 
the ostensible and paraded grfevances, 
on account of which the Irilh Roman 
Catholic population rise sometimes 
almost en masses are not the real 
ones. They make complaints about 
the pressure of poverty, the incubus 
of tithes, &c. &c. These complaints 
are iniquitbusly put in the mouths, of 
an illiterate populace, that cannot es- 
timate their falsehood, or tiscertain 
the real causes of them. The dis- 
tress is superinduced on the wretched 
population by the harpies of Rome, that 
prey upon their life-blood, and the 
resulting desolation is instantly made 
available to the nefarious purposes of 
every reckless and licentious or covetous 
demagogue. The evil spirits of Popery 
and Radicalism next take possession of 
the houses that are swept for their resi- 
dence by famine, and often culpable 
misfortupe. The bishops and priests of 
the Popish communion, deeply imbued 
with the dominant and persecuting 
spirit of their creed, have constantly 


dangling before them the ascendency of 
the Church of Rome to her ancient pre- 
eminence in Ireland; and to achieve 
this, they are prepared to use every 
means, however desperate and destruc- 
tive. If their priestcraft cannot , goad 
to action the serfs whose consciences 
they control, knd whose energies they 
can generally reckon on, they will pre- 
pare the vfretched people by the sub- 
Quing discipline famine and starva- 
tion, and, though murderers should 
walk the island, and martyrs be laid in 
many a grave ; though calendars should 
be overcharged with crime, and pri<;ons 
.filled with the criminals, a corrupted 
priesthood will, neveitheless, rejoice, if 
these most feanrful results can only be 
made to enter as favourable elements into 
those schemes of aggrandisement and 
ascendency to whicli they look forward. 
They act the part of certain masters, wlio 
stupified theirslaves by deleterious drugs 
that they might be t?he more submis-^ive 
tools. There is no one political party 
to ^hieh the priests of Ireland can be 
made permanently to adhere. The party 
that holds out the surest and speediest 
prospect of their elevation, is that which 
is sufb, for the time, of their embraces. 
Thus, when fears were entertained of 
the success of those schemes hatched on 
the Continent, pnd essayed in Scotland, 
fwhich had for their immediate objects 
the dethronement of the Hanoverian, 
and the reign of the Stuart family. 
Dr. Doyle stated that the Popish bishops 
looked to the Pretender as their patron, 
and O’Connell, in bis evidence before 
the Commons Committee in 1825, as- 
serted, thdl in the “ time of his fatlier 
and uncle, the priests educated on the 
Continent were Jacobites, enemies to 
England, and that their opinions ran 
against the present succession to the 
throne.” Now, that a1) hopes from 
this quarter, the return of the Stuart 
dynasty, are utterly and entiiely ex- 
tinguished, they manifest at once the 
reigning principle, and the versatility 
with .which it can be pursued, by 
springing from the ex^eme of despot- 
ism and Jacobitism, to the still more 
fearful antipodes of republicanism and 
democracy. “ They (the Popish clergy) 
are» nou;,” continued O’Connell, on 
the same occasion, “ more identified 
with the people, and, therefore, in the 
phrase that is usually called loyalty, 
they do not come within the description 
of it so much as the priests educated in 
France;” e. the priests of former 
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times were, to a man, opposed to die 
Hanoverian succession, simply because 
it was Protestant; and the priests of 
the present day are still more hopelessly 
opposed to the same bulwark of British 
freedom and Protestant Christianity. 
Jacobites when Jacobinism is most 
powerful to assist them, and Jacobins 
when Jacobinism seems the surest road 
to victory. The priests were loyalists 
unparalleled when faith in the divinest 
rights of tyranny augured best for the 
success of their plans, but now they are 
among the v\>^orshippers of the majesty 
of the people, and the glories of the 
fierce democracy, since, in this party* 
policy, is there the most favourable 
prospect of their ultimate triumph. 

CVConnell himself is but an emana- 
tion from llie “ illumined hell of Popish 
disaffection.” Ilis power is derived not 
original. The primum mobile is in tlie 
pious priesthood, and though this po- 
litical phenomenon— this Popish meteor 
of the Emerald Isle, gathers round him 
now the eclat and the plaudits of a 
starving peasantry, he is detested %y 
many, and an object of affection to few. 
The priests send out their missionary, 
and extort from their doubly victimised 
population not only their own dues, 
but the rint for O’Connell also. They 
give O’Conpell the imprimatur of their 
approval, and then command the people* 
to fill his begging-box, and add to his 
wallets the elements of their buoyancy. 
The enslaved Papists must shout 
“ O’Connell for ever!” because they 
see the man strolling through the coun- 
try with the usual mark of«lhe beast, 
permissu super iorum.*' Nor can the 
Irish people he ignorant that O'Connell 
has asserted for them no one practical 
and beneticial change. VMiat burden 
has he lightened? what blessing has he 
conferred ? The “ Biu Reggarman ” has 
never sought to rei^ulate the rents, to 
give the peasant security of tenure, in- 
crease of wages, poor-law ennctmeiit, 
or any other measure their many neces- 
sities urgently require. The only me- 
morial of his exiiStcnce in Ireland will 
be widows, and ornhans, and impo- 
verished families. The whole secret of 
the mail’s sway, and the enormous re- 
venue he gathers, is traceable not to ftie 
affections of Ireland, but to the will of 
a tyrannical priesthood; and, we con- 
tend, that the grand cause of insurrec- 
tion, and misery, and crime in that 
island, is the Popish compact entered 
into by too great a majority of the Irish 


priests to extirpate Protestantism, and 
to raise Popery on its ruins — a com- 
pact devised by R)pish ingenuity, ce- 
mented by Popish disaffection, and 
kept up by the appliances of those fear- 
ful claims on the resources of a world 
to come, which have ever been the 
stamina of Papal influence. Our au- 
thor, after introducing the subject, ob- 
serves, — 

** The time is not far distant, when 
many who lead in the movement-party 
here — the glosers, who Speak smooth 
things —the hurlers of verbal defiance, 
will pass away by constraint, or at com- 
mand, like Milton’s spirits unmasking 
* thh devilish enginery,’ they are no longer 
required to cover, and will leave the 
stage vacant for a revelation of malignity 
such as shall obliterate from memory the 
less revolting atrocities o^he French re- 
volution.” — p. 20. 

We hope Mr. O’Sullivan will find 
* his prediction of the destruction, of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland fal- 
sified, but we confess there is but- too 
much (ground for believing that it will 
yet be realised. 

The admission of such an organi<;ed 
cSnspiracy, sustained by priestly infalli- 
bility, obviates a difficulty we have often 
felt, that Irishmen, who have been re- 
garded as of rather a humane than trucu- 
lent character, si loul d have, nevertheless, 
of late years, been guilty of perfidy, atro- 
cities, and murders, even of their latest 
benefactors, inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis thfit the men of that country have 
left in th^ir bosoms the ordinary in- 
stincts and almost inalienable sympathies 
of humanity. The fact is brought out 
in the deductions of our author, that 
the murder of Protestants, e-pectally 
clergy, and the incendiarism of Saxon 
property, is with life Irish ^ilomanists 
no*t a matter of moral huXtyi' aritbmet icul 
determination, not of moral primipte 
but of prudential calculation. In the 
vocabulary of that country, ^ is righte- 
ousness to ahet and screen the murrferer, 
but it is crime and treachery to a^.sist 
the law in bnnaiiig him to jii.-itice ; and 
what v\e pronounce murder, the Irish 
Romanists conceive to he but the 
payment of debt ; and what is felt in 
every ell-ordered community to be 
crime, worthy of^eiith, is, in the Eme- 
rald Isle, regarded as vntue, entitled to 
the honour of canonisation. 

" If men dying on the scaffold account 
themselves, and are so accounted, mar- 
tvrs in a good cause, and. if they imagine 
that they die free from sin, although Siey 
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beat with them knowledge by %hicih, if 
communicated, fearful evil might be 
averted ; if, after haVi&ig religious eoitsO* 
Ittions, and the ministrations of the priest, 
they may be heard lamenting, at their 
last hour, that one murder less than they 
had designed can be ascribed to them, 
and declaring, that * it is not their fault,’ 
if the Bible intercepted the deadly weapon, 
and frustrated the attempt to kill — is it 
irrational to conclude that, as the prin- 
oiples and conduct of such men con be 
explained only on the supposition that 
they conceive themselves to owe no alle- 
giance to the state, tliey have, at least, 
never been led to a sense of political duty 
by ecclesiastics, who were Jacobites as 
long as the Stuarts advanced a claim to 
the British throne, and who, when such 
claims ceased to be urged, were trained 
in opposite principles, and inherited the 
feelings which«the Irish people had been 
taught to cherish.’’ — pp. 29 , 30. 

Such^is the result of the demoralising 
effects o|)erated on a large population 
by such infamous organisation, inspired 
by the spirit, and drawn onwar(^ in its 
reckless career by the expectancies of 
Rome. 

We cannot agree in every respect 
with the position of our author, laid 
down in the middle of the effective 
speech we are now analysing. He does 
not assert, totldcm verbis, that the 
Orange Institution of the north of Ire- 
land is the great obstacle to the success 
of Ribbon, Whiteboy, and Popish con- 
spiracy ; but, after say ing, j us% enotigli, 
that “ the moral and physical force of 
the combined Protestants, especially in 
Ulster,” is the mighty obstacle to Popish 
ascendency, he proves bis assertion, 
not so much by adducing proofs of the 
moral and physical effects of Protest- 
antism when conti^ksted with those of 
Popery, as by giving a historical dnd 
statistical sketch of the Orange Insti- 
tution of his country. 1 mportant as we 
deem the results of these institutions in 
the disjointed situation of Ireland, we 
cannot, nevertheless, give any such con- 
federacy all the credit of successful 
opposition to the adverse bands.* Tlie 
fruits of the Protestant faith in Ireland, 
morality, manliness, aud personal and 
sdcial comfort, are, perhaps, the most 
important items of tl^t phalanx which 
has crushed the proud arrogance of 
Rome in former times, and most suc- 
cessfully stayed it in the latter history 
of Ireland. Defenderism hudsfuel in 
Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, but 
it finds little or none in Ulster; and 


the general diffusion of sound Christi- 
anity, protected, no doubt, more or less 
by the Orange Institution, has been the 
breakwater on the confines of Protestant 
Ulster, against which the infuriate waves 
of Papal rancour and power have dashed 
and been dissipated. 

After this, our author traces much of 
recent outrage in Ireland to the trembling 
and irresolute hand with which the reins 
of Government have of late been held 
in that country ; and, most assurwily, 
no mean portion of the responsibility of 
what has thrown a stigma on the very 
name of Ireland, is owing to the trim- 
feing and vacillating policy of the 
Whigs. Our Government has, in fact, 
openly professed its inability to execute 
the laws . At the Kilkenny Assizes, the 
Attorney-General declined to prose- 
cute^ because intimidation bad rendered 
it impossible to procure justice. O'Con- 
nell must be propitiated at any sacri- 
fice ; and the line of the heathen poet 
has come to be painfully realised in the 
case of the Protestants of Ireland, — 

l)eliriunt reges, pkctwitur Achivif^' 

** Protestant gentry and people are alike 
disco iintenanced and discouraged. OOe 
class subjected to a chilling regimen of 
estrangement and suspicion ; undervalued 
at the seat of power ; aud teazed by base 
^espionage nt thbirresideuce%in tlie coun- 
try : the other exposed to all irritating and 
subduing influences, capricious exercises 
of autliori ty . mortifications, losses, nightly 
alarms, conspiracies, deaths. We call 
ours n free country we speak of civil and 
religious liberty. I, for my part, would 
not hesitate to aflirm. that the annals of 
the world' do not present instunoes of 
darker tyranny tliau Irish Protestants ex- 
perience. Within the last few years, 
one hundred and twenty thousand Pro- 
testants have fled from the persecutions 
which wasted them hero ; Protestant ma- 
gistrates are displaced ; Protestant people 
are made the objects of partial and vir- 
dictive legislation ; Protestant clergy are 
deprived of their rights ; and the ministry, 
who should protect the Church, co-operate 
with the individual who is most resolute 
to effect its overthroWi#’ — pp. 57, 58. 

The reverend orator, after establishing 
the portentous facts, some of the leaders 
of which we have specified, by an 
analysis the most accurate, and an in- 
duction the most philosophical, lets 
forth the natural feelings of his bosom, 
suppressed by the necessity of a long 
statistical detail, and not only summons 
the Protestants of Britain to the rescue 
of their brethren in Ireland in terms at 
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once cogent and afieciing, but proclaims 
it to be the deliberate and holy resolve 
of the Protestant clergy of that country 
to nerve their hearts for all alternatives^ 
and to be one and alUsoul and body, 
prepared for the event/' 

We may feel it painful to think tliat 
our cause has not awakened the quick 
concern it merits ; but we shall stand by 
it the more resolutely that it has been 
forsaken by others. There is One, we 
know, who never will desert his cause, 
or abandon those who put their trust in 
Him. We shall not be cast down from 
our dependence on Him. It is, no doubt, 
matter of amazement and awe, to think ofi 
the unprecedented coalition which a ]^i« 
tish ministry has made, and to witnl^s 
that portentous dalliance between power 
and popiilar fury, on the issue of which 
so mighty consequences are dependent ; 
but no feelings of amazement should dis- 
turb the presence of mind in which we 
prepare for the coining tempest. I'he 
hardy mariner is not confused when dan- 
gers threaten him on the deep j but, when 
tlie stormy wind ariseth, and a horror of 
thick darkness is on the wave and in the 
sky^ his. courage rises with the emer. 
gency ; and the same Great Being, who 
commands the billows to rage and Swell, 
and makes storm and tempest the sub- 
missive voice of his power, makes that 
power equolly and more sublimely mani- 
fest in the collectedness land composure^ 
of the resolved spirit which lie conducts 
in safety through the dangers/'i^p. 59. 

lliG effective and masterly address 
in the amphitheatre of Liverpool, Lord 
Kenyon in the chair, embodies a graphic 
sketch of the treatment expqfienced by 
the Irish Church at the hands of sue* 
cessive ministers — treatment which 
seems to indicate a deliberate deter- 
mination to weaken, and ultimately 
overpower that branch of the Protestant 
Church. After alluding to that mys- 
terious conspiracy, to contend with 
which, the British constitution, from the 
openness and the integrity of its prin- 
ciples, is unfitted to contend — a con- 
spiracy which pours out its venom in 
the desk and the witness-box, and pol- 
lutes justice throughout its channels, he 
proceeds to specify a few of those pre- 
texts which lloman Catholics addiice 
as reasons for their aggressive move- 
ments against the* Protestant Church. 
“ They pretend to imagine that the re- 
venues with which a Protestant Church 
is endowed have been wrested from 
their rightful proprietors, the clergy of 
the Church of Rome.". This objection 


Mr. O’ftillivAn barely glances at. We 
could have wished he had enlisted las 
great powers in the confutation of it; 
not that the matter is perplexed in itself, 
but that it has been misrepresented and 
mystifted by the Irish Papists, from the 
lay pope at Derrinane to the lowest of 
the priests. The fact is, the Christian 
Church of Ireland existed in great 
purity till the leigri of Henry II., when, 
for the first time, the clouds of Popery 
alighted on it. And since the Heforin- 
ation, which, by the by, scarcely af- 
fected Ireland, the Protestant churches 
have been trebled at the expense of 
Protestant parishioners, indicating them 
to Tie Protestant not Papal property; 
in so much, that, since the Union, 600 
churches, and 600 glebe-houses, and 
upwards of 1000 working ministers, 
have been added to Irelaf^d. After all, 
the real plunderers and invaders were 
, the Roman Catholics, and, whether we 
regard England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
the introduction of Protestant ministers 
to the benehces, was nothing more than 
the re^oration of property to its destined 
possessors. The heresies contracted by 
Uid\I!burch of Rome were cleansed off, 
and tlie chaste spouse presented in her 
native beauty. As the Scripture reader 
once observed to the priest who denied 
the antiquity of the Protestant Com- 
munion, Uie Protestant Church is merely 
the lloman Catholic with its face washed, 
its heart changed, and its nature sancti- 
6ed, an^, in claiming the endowments 
of tlie Church of Christ, it claims simply 
its own. 

** The cry, however, from which most 
danger has been apprehended to our Irish 
branch of the Establishment is, that it is 
the Church of a small minority of the 
people, nnd that, having failed to effect 
tHb purposes for which it was endowed, 
it slmuld now be divested of unprofitable 
emoluments. Surely, to use the gentlest 
language, this is most inconsistent. The 
epoch of what was termed CaJiolic Eman- 
cipation is not so distant, that we can 
have forgotten the argument which had 
most.weigbtin winning favour to its ad. 
vocates. It was, that tlje Church of Eng- 
land could never be fairly exhibited to 
individuals, not members of her commu- 
nion, BO long as political exclusion created 
a kind of repulsive influence around her. 
The Church of England was thought to 
be incapacitated by its safeguards from 
exercising its powers of usefulness. It 
was supposed to he in the condition of 
James 1. in bis armour, w*)ien tlie^ en- 
cumbered and guarded monarch said of 
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liiouelf, ** Now nobody can hurt me, and 
1 can hurt nobody.*’ This was the pre- 
vailing eentiment respecting the disabili- 
ties by which the Church was protected ; 
and it was confidently asked by statesmen 
of high reputation, whether it would not 
be wise to repeal those statutes by]which 
'the Church was not secured but op. 
pressed.’*— p, 85. 

But it is lime to inquire what has 
been the result of the vaunted con- 
cession of 1 629 ? Has any good accrued 
from it 't Have not the smouldering fires 
brokenforth with more fitful and desolat- 
ing fury, more blood been shed, more 
crime, and disorder, and illegal com- 
binations, followed, and Ireland at' this 
moment in a far more wretched state ; 
(at least, the Popish provinces are so,) 
than it was ten or twelve years ago? 
But, it may tie asked, has the Protest- 
ant Church retrograded or advanced in 
faithfulness and efficiency ? By the ad-t 
mission of the most competent judges, 
the Church of Ireland clergy are, at 
this moment, the most godly and la- 
borious body in Christendom. ' Their 
labours have been most abundant; 
their sacrifices in the cause of truth, at 
once numerous and great ; and it is a 
fact, no mystification has yet prevailed 
to disparage, that it was the endeavours 
of the Protestant clergy to extend the 
spiritualia of the Church, that first pro- 
voked the warfare of the priests against 
the temporalia of the Establishment. 
The Popish apostasy hating ;Jie light, 
for the old and obvious reasop, that her 
deeds are evil, and feeling that light 
breaking in on her benighted victims, 
musters her energies to destroy the 
persons and the properly of the Estab- 
lished ministers, seeing she cannot meet 
and answer.their arguments. Dr. Doyle 
himself declared, that the Protestant 
ministers had latterly been influenced 
by over-zeal in religion,” and were 
what he called proselytisers.” Had 
the Protestant clergy done their utmost 
to convince a benighted population, 
they had but done their duty, but so 
far were they from being the aggressors, 
that the unprovoked and virulent tirades 
of the priests against the Protestant 
Church in 1822 were so thick, that the 
leading organ of the Church of Rome 
denounced them as pestilent incentives 
to blood,” and the clergy of the Pfo- 
testant Uiurch were compelled to stand 
forward and act on the defensive. 
During fourteen years past, ever since 
1822 ^ one series of wrongs after another 


has been visited on the Irish Church, 
and the impression resulting from the 
spectacle is deeply enmven on our 
minds, that, as Daniel Otonnell, whose 
services must be secured to a ncTcetty 
Cabinet at all hazards, feels the Pro- 
testantism ofjreland to be the power- 
ful tie that knits isle to isle, the strong 
stay of British connexion, that must be 
removed before rhis projects can be 
realised, our Ministers have resolved to 
do away with the “ mighty nuisance” 
bit by bit, if their masters will have 
patience with them. Our author de- 
scribes the National Education Scheme 
®as another insidious assault on the Pro- 
tytantism of Ireland, and, afrer ex- 
posing its distinctive and anti-Pro- 
testant tendency, he makes the weighty 
and painful remark in regard toil, — 
It was reserved for days like ours to 
see national — the national of England, 
placed as the opposite, and the sub- 
stitute for Scriptural.” In tiiis place, 
we cannet give a better idea of the 
absurdities and contradictions, to say 
ndlhing worse, of this extraordinary 
scheme, than by extracting the memorial 
of l^ady Brady, an Irish national 
schoolmaster, from the speech of the 
Rev. Hugh M'Neill, lately delivered at 
Liverpool. 

n ** The memorial ofThady Brady humbly 
sheweth, that 1 am, as you know, Thady 
Brady, who was appointed master of the 
national school of Killmegranny, county 
Clare, having been recommended by the 
Rev. Eustathius Finnerty, P.P. And as 
the Protestant minister, Mr. Pleaseall, 
joined in the application for building the 
school, and induced a few of the Pro- 
testant children, whose parents live among 
us, to come to it, 1 take equal pains to 
instruct tliem. It is on the subject of 
the Scripture lessons that I now make 
hold to address your honourable Board ; 
for beiugf^BS you truly say, not well qua- 
lified as a * teacher of religion,’ I am fairly 
at a nonplus with these lessons, and I 
would be infinitely beholden to you, if, 
by return of post, you will let me know 
who is Boothroyd ; for I asked the mi- 
nister, and he told that he was a 
country gentleman, a sort of a Quaker, 
that died in England last year ; and, as 
1 thought that it was very queer to have 
him set up to teach the meaniug of the 
Bible, that never was baptised, I asked 
the priest, and be told me he was an 
Egyptian monk ; so 1 refer it to your 
honours for information : and would also 
be thankful for a clear notion of who 
Bishop Horsley was, and Kennicott, and 
Griesbach, as we never beard of them 
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before in these remote parts: and some 
say they were Protestants, and others say 
they were old saints, only not called so, 
like Origen, of whom we are not sure 
whether he was a real saint or a heretic, 
though you mention his opinion about the 
Pater Noster. And please to tell me also 
how many manuscripts there are,aAd who 
wrote them; and all about them. As 
you set me to teach these things, sure you 
are bound to instruct me ; for, as you say, 
1 am not qualified. But if the truth was 
known, no more is the priest or the mi- 
nister ; for 1 asked them both how many 
manuscripts there were in all, and they 
looked cross, and one said, * What*s that 
to you ? * and the other said, * Mind your 
own business;' so, ' Boys,* says 1, * a 
large proportion of manuscripts reads so 
and so.' 

" Your memorialist also prays that your 
lionours will tell him a safe meaning to 
giye of ' justification,* which you bid mo 
' explain,’ but which is getting me into 
such scrapes and scoldings on all sides. 
1 do not ask for the true meaning, for 1 
know that, but a meaning that wont give 
any * peculiar religious instruction,* for 
that's what tliey blamed me for doing fh 
the school-hours, when 1 gave my own 
explanation of the word. That you may 
understand my case, I will lay it beTore 
you in detail, and relate my grievances 
in handling these lessons. 

** 1 was teaching one day last month 
the first lesson in the NeV Testament, 
and after the boys had read it, and closed 
their books, I began to ask the questions 
printed at the end of it; and in due 
course, says 1, * i^iow did the angel ad- 
dress her V (meaning the blessed Virgin.) 

* Hail, Mary ! full of grace,’ answers Tim 
Flanagan. * As one peculiarly pleased of 
God,* says Jack Smith, the water-guard's 
son ; * amn't 1 right, and may 1 go up ? * 

* You are both right,’ says 1. ‘ But which 
is to go up V say tliey. * Jack Smith is 
more exact,* says 1, and accordingly he 
took Flanagan’s place. Well, the school 
was not broke up an hour, when Mrs. 
Flanagan, she's a Carmelite, came to ask 
me if 1 bad put down her grandson 
for saying * The angelical salutation.’ 

* Ma’am,’ says I, * I adhered to the strict 
letter of the Scripture lessons.’ * Sir,’ 
says she, ' I'll couplain of you to the 
bishop for punishing my hoy for con- 
fessing the true faith. And you are a 
renegade and an apostate from your reli- 
gion for doing what you have done.’ 
The next week I was teaching with much 
fear over me, on account of Mrs. Flanagan, 
when in came the minister, and with him 
came an evangelical gentleman that op* 
posed the school, whom he thought to win 
over by shewing them how well the chil- 
dren were taught to read the Soriptures. 


As ill luck would have it, I was hearing 
the bo vs the lesson in which you have 
marked the word ' sepent’ to be * ex- 
plained.’ So, taking your note at page 14 
to help me, I said, says 1, * repent means 
do penanco, and that means a great deal ; 
for example, it means peas in the shoes, 
and a pilgrimage to Lough Dearg, and 
saying seven hundred Aves and a hundred 
Pater Nosters fasting.* I saw the minister 
wriggling as 1 went on explaining * re- 
pent;’ and the evangelical gentleman 
grinned. And when school was over, 
the minister in a high rage set upon me, 
and rated at me for teaching Popery, as 
he called it, in school-hours, t Sir,’ says 
1, * the Board put down the word * to be 
explftiued,* and 1 believe in no other 
meaning.’ * 1 won’t leave my children 
here,* sa^^s he, ' to be corrupted by you ; 
and 1*11 report you to the Board for giving 
peculiar instruction before thp proper hour 
for it is come.’ * Sir,’ says 1, * it is not 
peculiar instruction ; 1 am bound to give 
an explanation, for the Board has marked 
it for me to explain, and I will do my 
duty.’ May it please your honourable 
Board, 1 have found it a hard and vexa- 
tious th&ig to do that same. After Mrs. 
Flanagan blew me up, 1 made a rule tliat, 
in |^t!dingthe lessons, the children should 
not take each others* places when they 
missed. But it was not long till, as 1 
was hearing them read the 19th lesson, 1 
asked them, us you directed me, * How 
^must we be justihed?' • By my good 
works,’ says Jem Flynn. ‘ By faith,’ 
says Bob Jones, ‘ amn't I right? * ‘ By 
faith and works,' says Darby Morris, 

* amift 1 gight?’ * By faith without 
works, amq^ 1 right?’ says Miles John- 
son.’ * O ! you’re all right,’ says 1, ’ more 
or less : but no taking of places, as 1 com* 
manded you already.’ The boys looked 
at each other, as if they would determine, 
by a fight out of school, which was right, 
since I would not decide it for them : 
and I thought to mySelf, anyhow, it is 
migfity little knowledge they'll get out 
of the lessons, if 1 mustn't help them and 
put them right. However, as that was 
one of the days set apart for separate re- 
ligious instruction, when the school Tvas 
dismissed, the Protestants went home by 
themselves, and the Catholics remained 
to say their catechism, which prevented a 
fight on that day ; and 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of telling them that * justification’ 
means * sanctification,’ and so we are jus- 
tified by our good works. But five days 
after, when they came to the 24th lesson, 
I asked them, * What does the word 

* Paradise ’ mean ? ’ * Limbo,’ says Phil 
Scratch. * Heaven,’ says Tom Whack. 
What what was 1 to do now ? The boys 
looked anpy, and were waiting for me to 
decide who was right, when in came 
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FaUier riaaerty, anU, without more ado, 
Phil appealed to him. ‘ You are right,’ 
saya his revereDcort Tom*s eyes flashed 
fire, and he muttered something between 
his teeth, that caane out afterwards when 
the school was breaking up ; for he set 
upon Phil as he went out of the door, and 
said, * You unmannerly our, do you mean 
that the Saviour went to purgatory 7 * 'I 
do,’ says he. * There’s no such place in 
the Bible,’ says Tom. * Ihere is,’ says 
Phil. ' You lie,’ says the angry fellow ; 

' Paradise is heaven.’ * It is Limbo,’ 
says Phil, and gave him a punch in the 
ribs, i Heaven,’ says Tom, and hit him 
a blow in the eye. A ring W'os now 
formed by four or five Protestants and 
about fifty Catholics, and the shouts' were 
loud on both sides, one bawling for Limbo 
and the other for Heaven. And I saw 
the evangelical gentleman riding by, and 
he shook bis head, as much as to say, 
our system of united instruction wad 
making fine harmony in the country. He 
complained of it, however, to the minister., 
and so he came up along with him next 
day, and taxed me with setting the boys 
a-fighting. * Sir,’ says I, * I only asked 
the question which the Board bid me ask, 
and 1 gave no elplanation of my own. 
You were angry with me the otbe. {Jay 
for explaining a word ; and now you’re 
angry because 1 can’t keep the boy's from 
controversy, and all tlie controversy was 
brought in by the Board.’ * But look 
at the lesson of love and charity that's 
hanging on the wall,’ says he ; * why ‘ 
did you not enforce it 7’ * Is it with a 
rattan?’ says I, * am 1 to flog them to 
make them love one another and as to 
tlie lesson of charity that is ljung up, it's 
a difierent lesson they hear at home ; and 
one can’t expect all at once that they will 
give up the old plan, and be persuaded 
that it is not right to punish a heretic for 
reviling the true faith.’ * 1 will not have 
these Scripture lessons read any more in 
the school,’ says Itb, * they only drag the 
children into controversy, by the mites 
and questions they contain.’ * The Board 
earnestly recommend the use of them, sir,’ 
says 1. * And if you do not use the les- 
sons,* says the evangelical gentleman, 

* you won’t have any Seriptures read in 
the schools.’ * 1 will take away my chiU 
dreu,’ says the minister, * and send them 
to the Bible school in the next parish.’ 
This is the state of the case. And 1 
humbly pray your honourable Board to 
tdl me how I am to explain * justifica- 
tion,’ and * Abraham’s bosom,’ without 
giving particular religious instruction, 
and without teaching them what 1 believe 
myBe]f*to be their true meaning ; and 
In duty bound, both night and day, 
Thady*^ Brody will ever pray.” 

The warfare maintained against the 


Protestant Churcl» of Ireland is made 
up of two powerful but concurring in- 
gredients, — legislative enactments, as 
oppressive as they ai^e gratuitous, and 
Popish popular violence, as unrepressed 
by authority as it is instigated by mitred 
and shaven demagogues. “ The violence 
of its enemies is admitted as an argu- 
ment against its acknowledged rights, 
and, for the first^time, it is recognised 
as a maxim of legislation, that the ob- 
ject of law should be, to remit tha pe- 
nalties and remove the fears which had 
of old kept the strength of evil-doers 
in check, and to transfer them to the 
upright and the unoffending.” Under 
a system so heartless as this, it is not to 
be wondered that one part of the Pro- 
testant ministers of Ireland should find 
an early grave, and the other part 
appeal to England for bread to feed 
their starving families. Our servile 
cabinet removes the ancient and all-im- 
portant embankments, and then stands 
by, smiling at the popular torrent as it 
pours along unexpected channels, and 
sWeeps away all that is holy, and just, 
and virtuous. It is under the influence 
of such practices that O’Sullivan ob- 
serves — 

** What scones could be brought to 
light of the sufferings of a persecuted 
clergy ! Aged and charitable men com- 
pelled to swear, at the dictation of the 
nightly desperado, tliat they w'ill forsake 
the home in which they hoped to oiid 
their days in peace, and turn away from 
the church in which tliey had long faith- 
fully ministered.” — p. 144. 

And again — 

What have 1 known of the sufferings 
of an upright clergy, under the cruel vial 
which hivs been poured out upon them ; 
some languishing under wounds which 
render the life with which they escaped 
the assassin’s attempt, a pain and sorrow ; 
some persecuted from their homes, their 
families scattered, who, in other times, 
had never retired to rest without a mo- 
ther’s blessing, eating the bread of depen- 
dence among strangers ; some lingering 
within the precincts of their desolate 
homes, lamenting the loss or affliction of 
sons wounded in their defence, or because 
they were their offspring; some mur- 
dered : and all of them men upon whose 
good name the breath of calumny never 
dared to shed a tarnish. Shall we think 
of these things, and shall we be censured 
when we speak of the Government at 
who.<se door all are to be laid, if sorrow 
causes out language to bs nneeremoni- 
m»7” 
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The foltowHig affisetiiig incident is 
alike illustrative of the state of matters 
in Ireland. 

Grant mte,*' says tlie reverend 
speaker, a few moments* indulgence, 
and I will| 1 trust, without disgracing 
his memory by unbecoming weakness, 
tell yom of Irvine Whitty and his mar- 
tyrdom.” 

•• Irvine Whitty was*a man, perhaps 
more calculated than any human being 
you have known, to make religion loved. 
He wae tried with much bodilv weakness 
and pain ; he was gentle and indulgent 
to a degree which would induce you to 
tliink a bold effort or a severe expression 
impossible to him ; but whatever it v;as 
his duty to do, and his duty prescribed 
some arduous exertions, he was empowered 
to attempt and accomplish. 1 can re- 
member well how, when one among the 
prpudest and most exalted in station of 
bin countrymen had acted in a manner to 
deserve rebuke, this humble minister of 
the gospel faithfully and eloquently dis- 
charged his severe^auty ; and 1 can almost 
fancy that 1 see him as, when two of the 
most distinguished of his parishioner#, 
who were known to be at variance, ap- 
peared at his communion-table, he over- 
came the slirinkiugs of his modest uathre, 
and descended on the mission, and, with 
a face which was as the face of an angel, 
entreated that, in the sight of bis congre- 
gation,, the parties might bo reconciled, 
and they were reconciled. In a year of 
scarcity, almost amounting to famine, my 
revered friend was left almost alone to 
succour the distressed within the bounds 
of his parish, and, incurred in this clmri- 
table agency, what for himself and his 
family be almost superstitious!;^ avoided, 
a debt which he was discharging by in- 
stalments for many years. Towards the 
last days of this good man’s life his dan- 
gers seemed to have disappeared, I re- 
ceived assurances that his saintly life and 
charities had produced the natural effect ; 
but all was hollow. He had been visiting 
an infirm parishioner at a distance of three 
miles from his home ; he had walked ; I 
believe he could not allow himself the 
indulgence of a horse or carriage ; wearied 
with the exertion, he attempted to return 
by a shorter way than that of the public 
road. ' In the fields, a sense of weariness 
and cold overpowered him, and he ap- 
proached the house of a Homan Catholic 
parishioner to rest for a little, and recover 
warmth. He was so feeble, that it was 
necessary to assist him over a stile which 
interposed between his path and bis house. 
It appears be was courteously invited 
to enter in and take a seat ; that he was, 
on leaving the house, accompanied on his 
way by its master ; but after the liq^se of 


many hours* late in the night, he was 
found upon the earth, where be had been 
stoned, mangled, and bleeding, am} 
speechless; but not yet quite lilmrated 
from the agony of death. Thus Irvine 
Whitty died, a man whose countenance 
only, by its subdued and saintly expres. 
sion, might have disarmed the wildest 
hatred. He has had his crown ; but it is 
an awful lesson to think that one thus 
* lovely in his life ’ should be on the 
earth dying, where neither tear, nor ten- 
der touch, nor pinyer, nor blessing, 
soothed him ; a witness, an unambiguous 
witness, tliat the spirit which seeks the 
destruction of the Protestant Church, is 
of a kind which quenches the sympathies 
of human hearts, and is not to be charmed 
into peace or mercy by all the gentleness 
and all the virtue that is bestowed upon 
the most blameless of mortals." — p. 149. 

This is but one amid man^ specimens 
of the murderous spirit and anti-British 
and anti-Protestant resolve that animate 
ftie bosoms of the Irish Romanists. 
We sympathise with the reverend orator 
when he declares it his conviction that 
the open battle-field in Ireland would 
be a more welcome result to the Pro- 
tes^nts of Ireland than the fiendish 
spirit of assassination, that respects no 
claims, and holds sacred no obligations. 

Who would not rather go forth with 
the Emperor of France to his battles, 
» than abide amid the revolting butcheries 
of Robespierre or Marat? And who, 
that reflect#, would not rather see Ire- 
land ^he battle-field of civilised war, 
than the Shambles which it has been 
made for "murderers?” It is quite 
clear that, in the open warfare of con- 
tending communities, there are traits 
that indicate noble feelings and g'enerous 
emotions latent in the bosoms of stern 
antagonists, and which, in their de- 
vel(mement, cast a gl8ry over flie baltle- 
field that dissociates much that is terrible 
from the spectators, giving birth to 
poets’ songs, and consecrating fields, 
for the visit of the pilgrim at\d the his- 
torian of after-days. But the demon- 
deeds in the south of Ireland have no 
compensatory accompaniments. They 
are purely evil. The nation that gives 
them birth is a branded nation. The 
faith that foments them has nothing of 
the mercy or holiness of heaven in its 
bosom, and the fields on which the 
assassin and his victim struggled, in- 
stead of being hallowed in the mipstriKs 
song — 

Shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down, 
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To tbaTiJeearthfromwiliohtbej sprang, 
Unlwtdf unhonoured, nnd unsung.'* 

{ 

And the Whig-Iladical Government, 
under whose conciliatory system such 
things took place, will be recorded in 
the annals of coming generations as one 
of those scourges with which it pleases 
Divine Providence to chastise nations 
foig^etful of their mercies, and unthank- 
ful for their privileges. Countries that 
have been desolated by an Atilla, or 
swept by the wasting armies of a Na- 
poleon, speedily recover often more than 
their former strength and prosperity, 
but those that have had the misfortune 
to be ridden down by an incom]¥etent 
and irreligious ministry, ignorant of the 
principles of the heavenly, and raw in 
the experience of the policy of the 
earthly code of jurisprudence, rarely 
rise to their pristine greatness, unless 
there be within them a buoyancy qf 
power and worth that even hell cannot 
hold down. Nor is the reason of this 
unintelligible. The visitation of the 
barbarian aggressor prompts a jSeople to 
consolidate their energiCvS, and fortify 
their position, and, at best, affects t^eir 
external peace only; but the ascen- 
dency of a reckless and unprincipled 
faction d is arranges tiie mfernu/resources, 
and cripples their might at its main- 
spring. The former is the rude tempest - 
that beats against the frame, and ex- 
cites a reaction more than adequate to 
stand it out, and turn the on^t to Aiture 
advantage; but the latter is consump- 
tion, gnawing the vitals, and wasting 
the stamina oflife beyond all possibility 
of compensation. It is from these con- 
siderations, that we feel, that the con- 
queror of Melbourne and Company 
would dq more gpod to his country than 
the conqueror of Napoleon. Wellington 
was permitted to fall politically, and open 
one of those defiles along which the 
barbarian spoilers have come into the 
very heaft of our constitution, it having 
been decreed, that the man who should 
carry all before hirh in the cabinet as 
he had done in the camp, would be 
regarded as more than mortal. But 
Britain has never wanted a champion, 
when her necessities demanded his pre- 
sence. She has conquered' on the 
ocean, and she has conquered on the 
land, and she will not be overcome by 
an ascendant faction, the principles of 
whose government have been hatched 
in the eclipse of revelation, reason, and 
experience. 


We beg to recommend rery strongly 
the Cutie of the Protestants of Ireland. 

It clearly establishes.— 1. The partiali- 
ties of the present ministry to the ag- 
grandisement of Popery, and the ex- 
tinction of Protestantism : 2.^'nieirde- 
velopement of these partialities, in 
tamely suffering the Popish as^sin 
and incendiary to walk the plains of 
Ireland with comparative impunity, 
and repressing the efforts of Protestants 
to vindicate their rights, with significant 
scowls from the castle, and indignant 
expressions from the cabinet: 3. The 
commencement , of hostilities on the 
episcopacy, the tithes, and other means 
of the Protestant Church; and the 
avowed concession of privileges, en- 
dowments, and patronage to the edf^K 
cational and ecclesiastical institutions^ 
of Rome: 4. The formation of organised ' 

conspiracies in Ireland, — the existeocv^ 
of which is connived at, and their eSr ^ 
ploits un visited With any thing like de-'^',^ 
served chastisement : 3. The unquench- 
9b\e antipathy of the Popish party to 
tiie Protestant religion, not merely on 
account ofits casting the light of Scrip- 
ture and of truth on the doctrines of 
Rome, and the hellish enginery'* by 
which they am inculcated and upheld, 
but as the strong link that binds Ireland 
to Britain, and lies in the way of that 
dismemberment of the empire, which 
must take place before Dens and his 
two patron Dans, can gain the ascen- 
dency of the west, and the Pope in Ire- 
land, “ te magnd jactat in auld : 

6. The urgent necessity for every Pro- 
testant apd every patriot bestirring his 
energies to avert the impending destruc- 
tion of Protestantism in Ireland. 

This last is the practical and the per- 
sonal for us. We are too apt to regard 
Ireland as a most ungovernable province 
of the British empire, and to stand by, 
contemplating the scenes that are there 
taking place as very painful, but in no- 
wise affecting our national interests. 
Now, we believe that Ireland is the 
political arena in which llie battles are 
fought that issue in the growing pro- 
verity or speedy overthrow of Britain. 
The contest is there carried on between 
Protestantism and Popery — Scriptural 
education and infidel instruction — a 
pure establishment and an impure one 
— Conservatism and destructive Radi- • 
calism — tlie Monarchy and an infuriate 
Republicanism. We feel that more of 
the destinies of Britain are gathered up 
in the issues of the present warfare* in 
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that island than many are disposed to We had intended to enter into a cri- 
admit. England expects every man ticism on the style of our author, which, 
to do his duty,” is the. watchword that in general, is polished usque ad un- 
has preceded our noblest triumphs and occasionally turgid and 

against the foreign invader; and, ii'its involved; but, recollecting that Mr. 
weighty meaning be now at all realised, O’Sullivan is an Irishman, we feel dis- 
the treacherous and domestic foe will posed to say nothing. We only hope 
quail before the virtue and the might it that the speeches of 1835 and 1836, 
will summon forth to the contest, and delivered in London, Glasgow, £din* 
regenerated Ireland, m^ bless the na- bui^h, and Liverpool, will also make 
tion her Popish masses fit present detest, their appearance, and we promise our 
and Great Britain feel thankful for tlie readers that we shall take up less time 
day when she identified herself tho- with the matter, and more with the 
roughly with her sister-isle, and went oratory and effects produced on the 
forth to the rescue of its best population public mind by Mr. O'Sullivan, un- 
when the armies of the aliens came down •questionably one of the master-spirits 
most fiercely upon them. of the*day. 


THE KEMEMBUANCES OF A MONTHLY NUllSE. • 

MRS. FORTESCUE. 

OT alwiiys shall I coftfine my readers apartments, and my simple board, and 
to the uncertain light of a lady’s cham- give me a little interchange of mind, 
ber, with the shutters half closed, the. Not meeting with a desirable inmate 
whisper of soft-treading feet, the rattle* immediately, from inquiries only, I 
of the caudle-cups, and the plaintive caused a small painted board to be 

wail of infancy. 1 am not surprised affixtri’to a laburnum-tree at the bot- 

that the critic begins to growl and lash tom of my small garden (gaily spar- 
his tail. But I meitn now to lead him kling with all the flowers of the season), 
gently by the mane to the gay and intimating that “apartments and board, 
agreeable village of Kensington, and if required, might be obtained within.” 
invite him to Lap a little of my best- >had plenty of applicants, principally 

flavoured Hyson, in my own neat-fur- gentlemen in public offices at the west 

nished drawing-room there ; when 1 end of the town, who liked to have it 
trust he will resume his foirmer amiable put on their xisiting cards, “ Mr. C- 
sweetness of disposition, stfid lay him- KemingtQn:\ Several ladies also called; 
self quietly down on the , hearth-rug, but as I resolved to please my fancy in 

before a blazing fire, and \listf n pa- the choice of a domestic boarder, "one 

tiently to the following narrat^e. who was to be constantly with me, I 

As I had promised Mrs. Harcourt, could not very readily find one to my 
on her death-bed, that 1 wodM take taste. Some of them looked haughty, 

the charge of her infant boy fqe one others of equivocal appearance, ^nd the 

entire twelvemonth, I hired a \small greatee part of them vapid and unin- 
elegant house at Kensington foryhat teresting. I was determined I would 

purpose; the general having, before not be pestered by a fool, or get into a 

his departure for his West India Vo- scrape with a fashionable demirep. I 

vernment, made me a most lib^l had nearly come to a settlemeftt with 

allowance, to ensure the comforts ef a grave, respectable-looking, middle- 

his Emma’s offspring; 1 resol ved,there\ aged lady, in a widow’s bonnet and 

fore,, to give mysel^>one year’s reposm cap; but I found out, just in time to 
whilst fulfilling this sacred promise, and \ break it off, that she was a dreadful 
decline any professional engagement \ bigot with regard to religion, and con- 
during that period. \ signed to the lower regions all those 

My house being larger than I needed, \who thought differently from herself, 
and having only two servants in it (one V congratulated myself on my escape, 
of them the exclusive attendant of little \ It may be thought ridiculous that 

Lyttleton Harcourt), 1 began to feel ‘ia Monthly Nurse” should givedier- 

rather lonely ; so determined to receive sfflf such airs, and be so very parti- 

some agreeable inmate of ray own sex, ciiar ; that she ought rather to have 

who would share with me my pretty be|n glad to let her lodgings to the 
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ft*8t respectable bidder, and be thank- 
fill to receive her rent, and cater for 
the table. Let it*be recollected that 1 
had no necessity for receiving a boarder 
at all ; that it was proposed merely to 
increase my stock of home*comfort ; 
and, therefore, 1 had a full right to 
weigh the matter well, lest what 1 in- 
tended as a pleasure should turn out 
quite a different thing. I began to 
despair of pleasing myself, and medi- 
tated taking down my little black board 
(wliich I did not at all like the sight of) 
in the course of another week. 

I was sitting in my drawing-room, 
with the infant Lytlleton and his- at-« 
tendant sylph, a rosy, good-humoured 
country girl 1 had chosen for his nursery- 
maid. In all the majesty of baby- 
hood, with his toys spread around him, 
and his pfime minister at his elbow, 
preventing or supplying all his wants, 
— there he sat bolt upright upon tfce 
carpet, the little sturdy rogue, with 
cheeks like a trumpeter’s, and fists 
like a Hercules — the carpet-ball, jing- 
ling with its internal bells, ^as roll^ 
towards him for the hundredth time, 
and elicited still the same joyou?l®ugh, 
— when I saw an elegantly dressed lady 
trying to come in at my garden-gate, 
and I sent down the girl instantly to 
open it for her, and usher her into the 
room where the child and myself wei^ 
sitting. 

As my story relates wholly to this 
lady, wliom I shall call Mi;; . Foftescue, 
1 shall give a slight defcsiption of her 
person and manners ; thus bringing into 
bolder relief, as the painters say, the 
principal figure on my canvass. 

Mrs. Fortescue might be about 
eight-and-twenty, with a tali, fine 
person^jet-blaok hair, and eyes of the 
most piercing beauty. All h^ fea- 
tures harmonised well together; and 
her dress was in the very first style of 
simple elegance, — a rich black satin 
'' pelisse* lined with while sarsnet ; a 
bonnet of white satin, well made, and 
of the newest mode, with a black veil 
of real Chantilly lace. Her shoes were 
of the best cut, and lier French kid 
gloves perfectly clean, and well put on. 

I observed all ^ese things in a moment, 
as dress has a greater weight with me 
than I well like to confess; but all 
people have their weak sides, and this 
is ode of mine. 

“ Ah, you have children, madam,*' 
said the stranger lady, in a very hurried 
manner, casting her eyes on my beau- 


tiful infont charge, who stared at her 
with all his might, as he was taken 
from the room by his maid, with her 
apron full of playthings into the bar- 
gain. 1 cannot endure the sight of 
children, and therefore must decline” — 
Mrs. Fortescue sunk down upon the 
chair I offered her, covered her face 
with her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Nothing is *90 impertinent as to 
attempt consolation, when we know 
not the cau^e of the affliction. 1 felt 
it was far better to respect her grief, 
whatever it might be, by seeming not 
to notice it; thus leaving her at full 
liberty either to explain herself or not, 
as she chose. I had no right to com- 
pel her to a confidence, that she miglil 
repay me for a few words of unmean- 
ing pity. So I sat silently at the op- 
posite end of the room, allowing only 
my looks to speak the sympathy I felt ; 
fully assured by* her whole appearance 
that, whatever might be her sorrows, 
.guilt had nothing to do with them — 
•she was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

^Witli a mighty effort, at length, the 
unhappy lady dried up lier tears, and 
attempted an apology ; but this I would 
not permit. 1 offered her some water, 
with a few drops of hartshorn in it, 
whidi she dVank meekly as a child ; 
and then she rose to go, but became 
again overpowered by her feelings, 
and had another burst of agony. My 
heart ached for her; whilst I formed 
a wish that 1 might be able to admi- 
nister jiome comfort to a creature so 
interesting, and evidently so wretched t 
“ There is only that one child in the 
house, madam,” I said to her, in the 
most comforting tone of voice 1 dared 
make use of, strangers as we were to 
each other, and he lives almost al- 
ways in his own nursery, or the gar- 
dens close by : you might see as little 
ofhiinasyou chose, poor fellow. So 
that he has plenty of air, food, and 
exercise, he will be very well content ; 
and should you lilie these apartments, 
this house, and myself, madam, I would 
try to make you as comfortable as 1 
could — and, perhaps, in time”— 

1 stopped — 1 was approaching too 
near the tenderness of her gi’ief. Ne- 
ver !” cried she, never ! Time I — no ! 
nothing on earth can blunt the keen- 
ness of this anguish ! But, madam, 
you seem kind, compassionate—- will 
you suffer a heart-broken stranger to 
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come and die under your roof? There 
are circumstances that compel ihe to 
leave home, affluence, carriages, ser- 
vants— all — and ask shelter from an 
unknown. But I have -plenty of money 
— fear not that: you will be amply 
repaid for all your hospitality to me. 
And have no doubts about tny respect- 
ability— I could convince you in a 
moment ; but that would be betraying 
my name apd femily— I must not do 
that/' And she sobbed convulsively. 

When will you wish to take pos- 
session of your rooms, madam ?" 1 in- 
terrupted, ‘‘ for I have not a single 
question more to ask. Shall I shew 
you the sleeping apartment ?*' 

“ I require shelter now/' answered 
the lady ; “ if I go from hence, you 
will never see me more. Charge what- 
ever you will, only keep from my pre- 
sence that little one, and I will imme- 
diately become your inmate.*’ 

“ VVill you allow ^e, madam, to 
send a porter for your tilings? The 
bed is well airc^d, and can be used, 
immediately. 1 will order a fire iiF 
the room, and the linen is already 
aired." 

You will wonder much, madani,’’ 
said Mrs. Fortescue, as we went up 
stairs togetlier ; ** but I must be in- 
debted to your kindness forwevery thing. 
I cannot send for my wardrobe — it 
would declare my present residence, 
and that must be a profound secret. 
There are reasons, and they are most 
powerful ones, why 1 must remain 
concealed. But it will not be long." 

1 looked at the countenance pf Mrs. 
Fortescue when we got into the sleep- 
ing-room, as a momentary thought 
struck me that she might be insane, 
and had broken away from her friends ; 
but I read nothing in those beautiful 
features but despair. Madness, at least 
at present, had not given its flashing 
light to her dark, tearful eyes. Their 
keen expression of unutterable anguish 
cut me to the heart. “ 1 will do 
every thing," said I, to draw the 
thorn from her lacerated bosom." 

Mrs. Fortescue wrung my hand in 
speechless eloquence, as she saw some 
of my best night-linen hanging on tlie 
small mahogany liorse before the Are 
in her room, airing for her use. Not 
a word more was said upon the subject. 
I had a large portion of the wardrobe 
of the deceased Mra. General Harcourt 
by me, a present from herself on lier 
death-bed, and conflnned by her hus- 


band. I selected what I thought would 
be most necessary for my interesting 
guest, and laid them in the drawers 
i*8ady for her. 1 knew tliey would fit 
her nearly as well as if they laad been 
made for her. 1 asked her not a single 
question ; and she was too full of her 
soripws to converse much with me. 
1 could Scarcely get her to take any 
food ; and as for sleep, her eyes shewed 
that they were strangers to so calm a 
visitant. 1 heard her walking about 
her room when others slept. She evi- 
dently got worse, instead of better ; 
and I began to be alarmed for her life. 

» Allow me to recommend you, my 
dear tnadam," said I, when her dejec- 
tion was very great indeed, “ to try 
what a little walk would do for you in 
Kensington Gardens. The day is so 
fine, and the sunshine is ^ tempting 
there. Nature always calms the sor- 
rqws of the heart ; and I am sure you 
will derive benefit from a little stroll. 
1 would also offer myself to you as a 
companion, if you have no objection ; 
for it is^not pleasant to walk alone. 
Shall I get your bonnet and shawl 
dovKti Stairs for you 

‘‘ Not for the world, Mrs. Griffiths," 
answered the poor lady, would I quit 
the shelter of your house.. You see I 
never even approach the windows, lest 
f should be seen from the road and 
recognised. Never again shall he be- 
hold my face — that face he once told 
me heldoliged. Oh, my beloved mo- 
ther! it is fgr you I grieve now — not 
for him, not for him I And yet 1 have 
no doubt be is seeking me every where 
he can think of — that he is most 
wretched. 1 saw him yesterday pass 
.this very house, and he looked pale 
and miserable, lie c»st up bis eyes 
wistfedly at all the balconies of this 
and the opposite row ; and once he 
stood still, because he saw a lady dis- 
appear from one of the drawing-room 
windows. 1 watched him throtigh the 
curtains in my bed-room. He knocked 
at the door of the house where lie saw 
the lady, and made some inquiries ; 
but he soon came out again, and 1 
thought seemed more unhappy than 
before." 

Mrs. Fortescue had never approached 
yet 80 near the subject of her grief as 
at this moment, for she was mainng an 
allusion to hm — either her lover cAr her 
husband. So I thought there would be 
no indelicacy in merely asking her, 
^ If it were not possible to heal up 
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between the gentleman and 
herself?’' « whether it was not cruel 
in \i& to keep her mother in such 
state of anxiety and alarm V* Could 
I not see her mother for lier, and 
endeavour to^ accommodate whatever 
grievances pressed upon her mind ?*' 

** It is impossible, my kind, gpod 
friend," replied the lady, mournfully ; 

1 have taken my resolution, and will 
abide by it. But 1 owe it to your disin- 
terested compassion and your delicacy, 
to tell you exactly how I am situated; 
and then you shall judge yourself whe- 
ther I can, whether I oughts to forgive 
the man who has so grossly deceived 
and wronged me. To-morrow,*'Mrs. 
GrifHtlis, I will, if I can command 
myself sufficiently, relate to you my 
story ; but my real name must never 
pass these Kps. You will know it the 
moment l am departed ; and that will 
not be long first." As she spoke she 
counted on her hngers, as if she wem 
calculating the very day and hour of 
her death; -and I felt my blood grow 
chill, as she added, signihcamly shak- 
ing her head, No, it will not be long 
first." 

On the morrow, after we had par- 
taken of our small repast, a pair of 
broiled soles and a roast chicken — or, 
rather, when 1 had eaten, but could 
not prevail on my pensive guest to 
follow my example beyond a mouthful 
or two of the delicate food 1 had pre- 
pared to tempt her appetite ^he al- 
luded herself tp her prom^ of the day 
before, and began as follows : 

1 am an only child, and was sole 
heiress of very large possessions. My 
poor mother, very early in my infancy, 
lost my father; and, in consequence 
of havipg no qne else to divide her 
affections with, she doated on me to 
such excess, that when 1 married, at 
nineteen, Mr. Fortescue, a mao I pre- 
ferred to all others, and of property 
quite equal to my own, the only stipu- 
lation that she made with him was, 
< That she never should be divided 
from her darling daughter;' and this 
request was by him most readily ac- 
dhded . to, especially as ipy mother 
possessed such good sense, as well as 
temper, that there was no danger what- 
ever of her interfering between us, and 
causing strife and dissension — she was 
an acquisition, and not a mischief- 
maker. Oh, what is she now suffering 
on my account 1" 

** Theif was great pomp at our 


nuptialsi U, 

country seat. All the villaffip{^,.)yei^ 
feasted; wre 

dressed in white^ and 
fmm small osier baake(e us,. as 
we Hepped opt of m^^fiQipriages.tCo 
enter the chqrcb..; A|lex:,4ke cerau^py, 
one of tlie 'girls, about ifeurtegp yegm 
of age, and very pretty, preset^., me 
with a little copy of verses, written, by 
the 8choolmisti%ss, in hpnour of my 
marriage ; and she did it with so much 
gme, ehal I was absolutely champed 
with her. She had ever been a &• 
vourite with me, bujt now I to|d her 
that she should live with me altogether 
— that I would get my housekeeper to 
instruct her in every necessary duty — 
and, when she vtas old enough, I would 
take her for my own maid. 

“ Mr. Fortescue and myself, accom- 
panied by my mother (who insisted on 
not leaving me even for a day), set off 
for an excursion up the flhine, imme- 
diately after the ceremony. I have not 
yet spoken of our mutual love— I can- 
<not trust myself dn that subject. I be- 
lieved myself then the happiest of 
created beings ; and he was — O Gqd ! 
did he not swear to roe ‘ tliat tny love 
was more precious to him than every 
thing on earth.’ And it was so then/ 
1 did not Receive myself — Fortescue 
tlien adored me ! 

On our return to England, ,and 
visiting my native county before I .was 
presented at court, I remeroWred my 
promise to little Phcebe Wi4^§,,5^nt 
lor her, and placed her un<Ier Jme/care 
of our excellent housekeeper, 93 
well as myself, was charmed, with the 
beauty and intelligence of the young 
villager, and promised to do every thjng 
she could to bring her for\vard iq life, 
and befriend her. 1 thought "my mo- 
ther cold in this business ; but she did 
not absolutely oppose me. She never 
had done so in her life ; and 1 ^^9 too 
headstrong, too opinionated, to have 
heeded her, even if she had. So I went 
on pelting and heaping favours on this 
girl, even to a folly- She had great 
quickness of parts, and studied ray 
humour in every particular. She read 
aloud with great propriety ; and I often 
had her in my own chamber for hours 
together, when quite alone, encouraging 
her to speak out her sentiments to me, 
and treating her altogether with a con- 
descension and kindness enough to 
turn the bead of any simple girl in the 
world. Mr. t'ortescue then emjled at 
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my fondnes^for lieF^ and said he should 
be jealous. 

It was now that my more pnident 
mother thought it right t# interfere a 
little. She pointed out to me that 
Phmbe Williams would be entirely 
spoiled by my injudicious partiality 
and falser indulgence. ^ I hear she is 
growing insolent already in the ser- 
vants’ hall through your favour, and 
boasts that she can make her young 
mistress do whatever she likes. Be- 
sides, Emily,* added my mother, ‘ she 
begins to dress far above her station, 
and that must be very pernicious for 
her; and, if you really like this girl, 
my love, study he rsolid interests more 
than your own inclination — try to 
make her a worthy member of society, 
and not a pert young minx, overbear- 
ing and idle. Indeed, Emily,* conti- 
nued my excellent parent, ‘ you should 
not suffer this poor child to read novels, 
and wear your rilAnds and finery. 
What will she be fit for V 

“ I am sorry to say that 1 took these 
excellent remonstrances in very bad parl^ 
and even insinuated that they were only 
jealous of my fondness for an innocent 
and most amusing young girl, and tliat 
the only effect produced by it would be 
that I should love her better than ever, 
and, if possible, be kindea to her tlian 
before ; so, with a sigh, my poor mo- 
ther desisted, and left me to ,my owa 
infatuated folly. 1 took this girl every 
where about with me, made her my 
companion instead of my servant, when 
I was alone with her — for I dared not, 
with all my rudeness, obtrud^ her on 
the society of niy high-bom parent, 
nor offend the aristocratic pride of my 
iiiisband ; but then 1 made, as I thought, 
ample amends to the girl herself for this 
denial, by having her taught things, 
when we were in London, that could 
be of no manner of service to her, 
.such as French, plus ic,&c. ; and, find- 
ing she had an exquisite voice, slie re- 
ceived some lessons in singing, and 
often delighted me by pouring forth 
her enchanting notes in some ballad, 
or even joining myself in duets in my 
dressing-room, where I had a piano 
conveyed expressly for that purpose. 
Mr. Fortescue sometimes came and 
listened to her also. 

“ Next to my beloved husband and 
my fond mother, 1 loved this girl best 
of any thing on earth. I was as proud 
of her beauty and accompFishments as 
if they had been my own — nay, even 
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more ; and I contemplated one of these 
days to marry her to some deserving 
young man, lier superior in birth and 
station, and giving her such a portion 
as she never could have dreamed of. 
Once, when 1 was informed by my 
watchful mother that she thought Mr. 
Forbes, our butler, was attached to 
Phoebe, and that it would be an ex- 
cellent match for her, I was most in- 
dignant, and declared the girl was far 
loo good, too lovely, too well-educated, 
to be thrown away upon any domestic 
whatever, and that I would never con- 
sent to such a thing whilst I lived. 

I ‘‘ Pheebe Williams had now lived 
with Ine more than four years, and was 
as dear to mo as a sister, wlien my 
mother seemed all of a sudden to have 
taken a most unaccountable dislike to 
her. Slie treated her with much se- 
verity of manner; and once ordere<l 
Iyer to leave the room when she entered 
it, ‘ for she wished to speak to her 
daughter alone,^ (.'overed with resent- 
ful blushes, the girl was preparing to 
obey hei^, when J was so muclt hurt by 
the amiiirciit unkind ness of my mother’s 
matiner towards my unoffending fa- 
vourit(», that 1 warmly remonstrated, 
and actually quarrelled with my idol- 
ising parent bn this girl’s account, 
declaring that I would protect her 
^igainst injustice of every kind, let it 
come from whatever quarter it might ; 
and desired Plicebe to remain. 

» ‘«‘akp^ care, Emily,’ replied my 
now weepipg piirent ; ‘ you are foster* 
ing a serpent in your bosom, that will 
sting you to the quick. May Heaven 
preserve my child ! I.et me conjure 
you to send her away from your house 
before it is too late. Do you not per- 
ceive she is already ip a condition to 
becottie a mother?* Pheehe VVilUains 
rushed at this from niy chamber. 

“ Oil, how indignant was 1 at llii'; 
question I 1 dared even call this good 
and amiable parent ‘ a slanderer,’ 
‘ a base calumniator.’ 1 would believe 
nothing, hear nothing. But the (rulh 
broke upon me by slow degrees : I 
was obliged to notice her cliaiige of 
person ; and the shock was so great to 
me, tliat I had a very alarming illness 
in consequence, and wept myself nearly 
blind. 

‘‘ At length pity and love prevailed 
over resentment. 1 saw the beautiful 
delinquent, wlio was obliged to con 
fess that she had been seduced, and 
very shortly expected the consequence 
V 
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of liev sin would be visible to every 
eye. 

< And who is your seducer, unhappy 
girl?’ demanded I. * Will he render 
you justice? Will he marry you, and 
$0 conceal your shame ? I will still do 
all I can to assist you. Give me the 
name of the man who has drawn you 
aside from the path of virtue, and 1 will 
get Mr.Fortescuc to speak to him, and 
persuade him to take you to wife. I 
will not abandon you, weak and in- 
discreet as you have been. Tell me 
who he is V 1 was extremely agitated. 

“ My mother was by my bedside as 
I thus spoke to the sobbing Phoebe, 
and I saw her fix her eye upon die 
girl in the severest manner, and even 
threaten her with her hand. ^ Ask her 
no questions, Emily,’ said she, prevent- 
ing llie gii? from speaking ; ‘ she will 
not tell the truth, depend upon it. 1 
suppose Mr. Forbes, the butler, is ^t 
the bottom of this affair.’ 

‘ Then it can be arranged, madam, 
without much difficulty,’ I said. ^ Send 
Fortescue to me, and he shall* ofter the 
man 500/. immediately, if he will marry 
her without delay, f will not s^eep 
until this business is settled. No, i 
will get up, and I will see to it myself ; 
I cannot rest until it is all arranged.’ 
And I did get up, and spoke to Mr. 
Fortescue about it, who smiled at my 
taking the thing so much to heart; 
said, * girls wmld be girls ; but that 
he would try, for my sake, Jp pa^ch up 
the matter as well as he ^ould.* He 
most affectionately soothed me, and 
gave me a thousand caresses ; then 
went off to speak to the delinquent, 
Forbes. 

** When 1 saw him again, an hour 
ailer, he, told mg that he could not per- 
suade the butler to do justice U the 
girl ; and he had been so indignant 
at. his refusal, that he had instantly 
discharged him. ^ And, now, my dear 
Emily,’ continued he, ‘ we must do 
the best we can to provide for your 
silly little favourite another way ; for 1 
suppose that you do not mean to give 
her up, though this villain has deserted 
her. I am sure my Emily is too ge- 
nerous for that !’ 

“ And I did not desert her in her 
oxlremity. I had her removed to a 
relation of my housekeeper’s, who con- 
sonK'fl to receive her, and take care of 
her — iiUhoiTgh I perceived the good 
woman partook a great deal of llie dis- 
like of my mother for Pho'be Williams ; 
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she sturdily telling me, ^ that hypo- 
crites and ingrates were always better 
provided for than the virtuous and the 
deserving.’ 

1 visited Phosbe more than once 
during her coniinemeni, and took her 
every necessary and comfort for herself 
and the poor babe. Strange to say, I 
conceived a violent affection for the in- 
fant also ; and, as I had no children of 
my own, 1 mentioned to Mr. Fortes- 
cue and iny mother, after my last visit 
to Pliosbe, ^ that 1 should like to adopt 
the child, if my husband had no objec- 
tion, and have one of the upper rooms 
of the hall fitted up for a nursery.’ 

To my astonishment, Mr. For- 
tescue answered me not a word, but 
started from his chair, and walked 
hastily to one of the windows. My 
mother burst out into a violent phi- 
lippic on my extreme folly and infatua- 
tion, asking me, * if 1 wished by my 
conduct to give premium for the en- 
couragement of immorality ? The thing 
must not be thought of,’ she added. 

• Although 1 dearly loved my mo- 
ther, yet 1 had been so indulged by 
her, that it had rendered me very im- 
pertinent to her, and given me a tone 
of haughtiness, when 1 was in the least 
contradicted, that now I bitterly repent 
of. But wu must suffer to learn hu- 
mility, and I have indeed suffered. 
Oh, Mrs. Griffiths, you will, at some 
future period, see my beloved parent, 
when — tell her then how much, how 
severely, her Emily repented of the in- 
solence witli which she treated the ad- 
vice of jLhe most affectionate friend she 
ever possessed. But to return, • 

I deeply resented, then, my mo- 
ther’s observations, and called her in- 
terfering with my pleasure nn inmlt. 
Then, speaking with a heightened voice 
to my husband, who still stood gazing 
from the window, I demanded, * whe- 
ther he, also, wished to thwart my inclin- 
ations ? Tell me, Frederick ?’ said I, 

* at once, am I to be mistress here, or 
not ; or am 1 to be reduced to a mere 
cipher in my own ^nouse, and you and 
this lady to have the supreme authority 
here? If so,’ 1 continued, seeing he 
did not reply, — ‘ if so* (and passion 
almost choked me), * Emily Fortescue 
hud better give up the contest at once, 
and retire to some distant county, a 
humble annuitant on the bounty of her 
mother and her husband V There was 
a solemn pause after this hurst of vio- 
lence. 
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^ Can I r cried Mr. Fortescue, 

^ can 1 endure aU this?* and he rushed 
towards me, threw Iiimself on his knees 
at ray feet, and, disregarding the 
agonised exclamations of my mother, 

^ that it would be a death*blow to her 
child r he confessed to me, with tears 
in his eyes, and a face quivering with 
emotion,* that, though his ardent love 
for me was unabated — though he 
would sacrifice his life, every thing, 
for my happiness, yet that, in an un- 
guarded hour, he liad wandered from 
me (but never in heart), and that the 
child of Phoebe Williams was his < 
owu ! !' 

** Mrs. Griftilhs, I cannot describe 
what passed after this unexpected 
(ivowal of my adored husband’s in- 
constancy : 1 sat like a statue, con- 
gealed with liorror. All 1 recollect is, 
that my almost frantic mother up- 
braided Mr. Fortescftic with his im- 
prudence — his cruelty in telling me 
the fatal truth / * She need never 

have known it !’ she exclaimed. * Oil? 
why, why did you undeceive her ( 
After you had paid I'orbes, too,^so 
liandsomely for his connivance; and 
she so firmly believed he was the father 
of the child. W’hcn he was bribed so 
largely by myself to keep tlie secret for 
ever. Frederick Fortescue, you have 
killed my child ! Speak to her — 
rouse her from this lethargy ! She must 
be bled instantly.’ 1 heard all this, 
but it was indistinctly, and seemed to 
have no reference to me : 1 was chilled, 
and my feelings blunted. But«when 1 
heard my own beloved Frederick 
irunticly accuse himself as my mur- 
derer, and swear he would not survive 
me, then J was aroused — was softened. 

I listened to his prayers, his agonies, 
his supplications, his promises — never 
more to cause me a moment’s pain ; 
and, throwing my arms round his neck, 

1 wept myself again to peace in his 
bosom. 1 forgave him freely — fully. 

** What arguments have men when 
they wish to extenuate their faults I As 
[ listened to those of Mr. Fortescue, 1 
began to think his only a venial one, 
and to throw the blame chiefly on the 
artful girl, who had made use of all her 
beauty, her blandishments, her seduc- 
tions, to draw him from my arms ; (br 
he protested * that he never had loved 
her even for a moment,’ and in his 
heart utterly despised her, for her in- 
gratitude and liypocrisy. In fine, 1 
generously forgave lum all, ami there 


was a perfect reconciliation between 
us, which gave mf mother the most 
sincere pleasure. I asked her pardon, 
also, for my insolence to her, when, 
poor thing, she was doing her utmost to 
keep me in ignorance of what she 
feared, were 1 to know it, would, per- 
haps, destroy me, or render me miser- 
able for life. One thing she still in- 
sisted on, and Mr. Fortescue joined in 
her wish, that Pheebe Williams, as 
soon as she was able to travel, should 
be sent with the child into Wales, 
where, if she behaved w^ell, and on 
condition that she remained therewith- 
cut attempting ever to see or write to 
Mr. Fortescue, 100/. a-year should be 
regularly remitted to her, through ray 
hands or my mother’s, an^ any other 
little present I might deem useful to 
cither of them. 

^ ** My mother took on herself making 
.all the arrangements for the removal of 
iny ungrateful favourite. She wrote to 
a friend of hors at Denbigh, who hired 
a very pretty little romantic cottage, in 
the Isle of Anglesea, and had it neatly 
furnished. This 1 insisted should be 
done at my own expense, out of my 
pin-money; and, also, I ] acked up for 
her use linen, some useful plate, and a 
hundred articles that might administer 
to her comfort, with a plentiful supply 
of books, not of amusement merely, 
but of improvement ; and requested it 
as an*especia1 favour of my much- 
respected oW housekeeper (who, no 
doubt, knew all the real truth of this 
affair, though, from delicacy to her 
master and myself, she affected ig- 
norance,) that she would accompany 
the youthful delinquent into Wales, 
assist her in the care •of the efiild on 
the r6nd (who I foolishly permitted to 
be named * Frederick,' the name of my 
husband), and settle her in her new 
abode. In about a fortnight she re- 
turned, and gave me the most satisfac- 
tory accounts of the behaviour of 
Pheebe Williams ; that she seemed 
perfectly resigned to her fate, grateful 
to lier mistress, and dotingly fond of 
her infant ; saying she should want no 
other companions than it, her books, 
and her own thoughts, which, slue said, 
were full of penitence and gratitude to 
the best of mistresses. She sent her 
humble duty to me, and these words, 
* Beloved lady ! you shall have no 
further trouble from your undeserving 
Phmbe.’ 

For two years after this Mr. Fot> 
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te6»cue aiid niyself lived in uninter- 
mi^ted huppineiis. His attentions to 
me weS'C unwearied ; ins afi'ection 
could not be doubted of. 1 never 
ouce upbraided him with past miscon- 
ductj nor wjis the name of Pheebe ever 
mentioned between us. My mother, 
ever kind aud afTeclionate, persuaded 
me to let her have, exclusively, the 
management of tlio little establishment 
in the Isle of Anglesea, promising that 
she would be most punctual in her re- 
mittances, and generous in her pre- 
sents. ‘ It will be better, Emily,' ar- 
gued she, ‘ that ji/on should be troubled 
. with this unpleasant nflkir as little as 
possible, and think of it, 1 trust, as 
little. 1 hope my dear girl will let the 
whole aflair pass off her mind alto- 
gether, or only fancy it a past feverish 
dieam. You have the entire heart of 
your husband, my child, and be satis- 
fied.’ 

“ One good at least had been derived 
from past circumstances. I was .so 
deeply impressed by the extreme ten- 
demess of my excellent mother tlyougb- 
oHt the whole business, by her coiiwtant 
WiUchfuhiess to guard my feelings, and 
heal up the wound 1 hud endured, 
that 1 made a solemn resolution that 
jiever more would I offend her affec- 
tionate heart by a pert reply, a rude 
contradiction, or any thing tending to 
give her pain ; and this resolution 
have I religiously kept. 4 Ile^' way- 
ward, over-indulged, and often in.so- 
leiit daughter, from that period, be- 
came to her gentle, attentive, and most 
assiduous to please her. We lived to- 
gether a family of love and harmony. 
Oh ! why was this peace ago in dis- 
turbed ^ Why^was I doomed to en- 
duie anguish unutterable ! 1 had been 
ever unsuspicious, trusting, free from 
iealousy, generous, and forgiving. Did 
1 deserve the treatment 1 have since 
received ? Oh, rorlcscuc ! you have 
much to answer for; from the depths 
of a broken heart 1 tell you so ! And 
so welt do I know yours, that 1 am as- 
sured, with all your errors, your own 
will, throughout life, be agonised with 
the memory of me, with grief, and the 
st'mgs of undying remorse. 1 can tell 
you no further of my story to-night, 
Mrs^. Griftiths; but 1 will endeavour 
to-morrow to resume its tangled thread, 
and finish it.” 

« « « 

All that night did Yhat unhappy 
lady pace her chamber, — often did I 


hear, from an adjoining apartment, her 
sobs and ^aculations. Once I ven- 
tured to enter hers, on the pretext that 
I thouglit she had called me by my 
name : when there, 1 requested her to 
return to bed, and after she consented 
to do so I knelt by its side, and im- 
plored her heavenly Father and mine to 
give her composure, — to shew her the 
way to emiure lier griefs with patience, 
— to teach her the lesson of submission 
to his will, and hope of future happi- 
ness. I then sat by her side, until sne 
fell into a perturbed slumber, when I 
left her, myself in a very anxious stale 
of mind, listening to every sound. I 
found her in the morning feverish ami 
ill, and again and again ro(| nested she 
would suffer me to let her mother know 
of her situ.ation. “ If I write, madam,” 
said r, “ a few lines, llie hand-writing 
v^ill not be rccogni'^ed />// him; and, 
therefore*, Mr. Povteseno need not lx* 
apprised of it, — that is, if it is your 
desire so to punisii him ; but yoiir 
mollier, your lender, agonised inotlier! 
Pray suffer me to rite for you, in your 
name.” 

“ Mrs. Griffiths,” replied the lady, 
solemnly, “ the day after to-morrow is 
my wedding-day, — I will then give 
you permission to put a letter into the 

post-office for me to . Yes, my 

mother shall no longer be kept in ig- 
norance ; t/ic day afli r lo-morrow ! I 
promise you then they shall all know 
where and how I am.” 

I did not like the tone of her voice 
as she said this ; it gave me an invo- 
luntary shudder : yet I knew not how 
to allude to my suspicions — to name 
my fears ; all T could do was to endea- 
vour to impress upon her mind liow 
much it was the duty of ns all /o endu/r. 
the afflictions we meet with, and to 
point out to her that impatience only 
aggravated them, and must he ex- 
tremely offensive to that Being who, 
at any rate, permitted them, and could, 
whenever he thought proper, deliver us 
from them. • 

During the next day, Mrs, I’orles- 
cue asked 1110 if I should like to hear 
the remainder of her narration. At 
first 1 hesitated, as I feared that .s])eak- 
ing on this matter served only to exas- 
perate her feelings, and increase her 
anguish ; but she denied that it had 
this effect, and said that it rather gave* 
relief to her overcharged bosom. Thus, 
then, she continued : — 

The only source of uneasiness now 
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that ever came uear me was^ that Mr. 
Fortoscue apd myself Had no cliildren. 
I knew that he was passionately fond 
of llicm ; and then, of course, he wished 
to have an heir to his estates and large 
property. He had the delicacy, how- 
ever, never to mention his disappointed 
hopes to me ; but I saw that it afflicted 
him. Just at this time, two years after 
what I have narrated to you (and I 
beg you to notice particularly this cir- 
cumstance), Mr. Fortescue told me, 
but there was much embarrassment of 
manner, and a suffused cheek, as he 
spake, ‘ that he was obliged to go into 
Scotland, respecting some leases he 
had to icnew; i)ut that he sliould be 
home again in a fortnight.' ‘ 1 should 
like to see modern Athens myself, 
Frederick,' said 1 ; but witliout tlic 
shghtest suspicion that he was then de- 
ceiving me; ‘should not you, iiiam- 
ina i Take us \vitl 4 you, my love,* I 
continued, ‘ and shew us all the lions 
of l.ldinbnrgh — Arthur’s Scat, and 
Holy rood C/astle, and tlic Tolbooth of 
the llatrt of Mid- Loth if ni. ^Vhen cio 
\ou set off/ W’e cun be ready in a 
few hours.* • 

“ ‘ 1 sh.'ill he much hurried, Kinily,’ 
re[diod Mr. Fortescue, ‘ in tins jour- 
ney ;* but 1 ihouglit bis voice faltered. 
‘ I shall merely run there and back 
again. All my time will be taken up 
wilh lawyers and baildfs. On my re- 
turn, my love, wc wjU take any ex- 
cursion you like best, — to Italy, Emily, 
jfyouhavc the same fancy you had last 
year, when iny paiiiameiilai'y duties 
prcveutcil my aecompanyiiig^you thi- 
ihcr ; but, as it is now the recess, there 
will be plenty of lime for the jaunt, and 
we can winter well at Naples.’ 

“ JNly motlier, I thougbl, looked 
nnae uneasy at this speecli than was 
necessary, and I cauglu an indctinilc 
alarm by ber manner. ibU wbatconld 
be urged by either of us ? He set oft’ 
for Scotland after this conversation ; 
yet still there was something that did 
not satisfy ns ii\ his inamicr as lie 
quitted us ; it was confused and over- 
strained, — loo much of ])rofession, too 
little of heart, lie returned again and 
again to bid me farewell, yet Ins eye 
would not meet mine ; for he was con- 
scious the lamp of truth shone not 
there, — that he was acting a great and 
culjiable falsehood, and feared detec- 
tion ; yet he was not quite new to per- 
fidy, and might have performed his 
])art witli less hesitation^ 


^ Have you heard aught from 
Anglesea, mamma 1 questioned one 
day, nearly a ftyrtnigbt after Mr. Eor- 
tescuc's departure. ^ How •docs that 
unhappy girl go on there ? The child 
is, I believe, more than two years old.* 
My mother sighed deeply. ‘ Do not 
let us talk that wretched business over, 
my love,* said she ; ^ I trusted never to 
have heard yon allude to it more.* 

“ ‘ I have thought a great deal of it 
lately, my dear mother,* answered I, — 

‘ more than docs me good, { l)e]ieve. 
Oh, that I were tl>c mother of that 
boy r 

“•Mr. Fortescue returned at tJic 
specified lime ; but lie apf>ertred 
thoughtful, absent, and uncomfortable, 
— disliked to speak of Ins visit to 
Edinburgb, and would gige us no ac- 
count of the persons he had seen there. 

‘ He had arranged the affair,* and that 
Mas all wc could gel out of liim. Still 
he was most tender and afl’eclionatc to 
me, most rc^peclful in his attentions 
to my ^uiotlicr : but Jiis depression of 
spirits increased, and always, I ob- 
served, when 1 said any thing kind to 
hifft; then his eyes would fill with 
tears, and he would rush out of (he 
room, overpowered by his feelings : he 
looked, also, pale and unwell. 

“ ‘ SVhat can all this mean, my 
dearest mother?* I inquired, after he 
had darted away willi looks that fright- 
ened^ me, on my playing and singing 
him one bf his favourite songs — one. 
that ill ih? days of our courtship he 
had made me sing to him over and 
over again. * There is .something on 
Frederick’s mind, and I am much hurt 
that he will not confide it to me.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, some political intrigue or 
oth^ that is playing bff agaiiTst him, 1 
have little doubt, that vexes him more 
lliaii it ought,’ she re})lied. ‘ Let us 
fly away with him for a few mouths to 
Naples, Emily, and leave all that an- 
noys him behind us ; on our return, all 
will be right again.’ 

“ To my surprise and displeasure, 
when I mentioned his former proposal 
to Mr. Fortescue, lie told me that he 
could not leave England just at tliat 
moment; but, when ])rcssod to explain 
the nature of the affair that would de- 
tain him, he became much embarrassed, 
and, at length, angry. ‘ It was impos- 
ble,’ lie said, ‘ that women could com- 
prehend political matters ; so it was 
lolly to attQmpt entering into particu- 
lars with me; but he rnust be himself 
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the sole judge of what he could, and 
what he could not, do with propriety ; 
and 1 must be contented with his sim- 
ple assurance, that it tvas not con- 
venient for him at present to leave the 
country.' I burst into tears, and he 
left the room. 

“ We had a beautiful town residence 

in Square ; but Mr. Fortescue, 

under some pretence or " other, wished 
the family to remove to our country 

seat in shire much earlier this 

year than any former ones. We were 
making alterations tliere, and a new 
approach to the hall ; so that, he said, 
he ought to be there to superin lend 
the workmen. It was a matter of in- 
difference to me where we lived, so he 
W 2 LS with me, and remained affection- 
ate and k'nd. We, therefore, left 
London early in the spring ; but Mr. 
Fortescue immediately after told me 
that parliamentary business would re- 
quire him to be often absent from me, 
as there would be a strong opposition 
when the house met again, and he de- 
puted me to give directions to the 
bijilders, &c. When I told hiur that 
my mother could do this for us, as I 
should prefer being with him, he ob- 
jected, saying, * that he had ])romised 
her, he would never divide her daughter 
from her, and he would keep his word 
even to the letter.^ 

“ I grew suspicious, and uneasy; 
but was afraid to upbraid jMr. I’^ortes- 
,cue with his change of manner, — for lie 
iiad become petulant, anJ* soon irri- 
rilated. 1 often caught my dear mo- 
ther’s eye fixed on me, w'llh an ex- 
pression so pitiful, so piercingly tender, 
that it caused my own to fill with 
tears ; but the moment she saw that I 
observed' her involuntary looks, ^she 
W'ould rally her spirits, and force her- 
self to appear cheerful beyond her 
usual mood. I could bear all this no 
longer ; *30, one day, I plucked up the 
courage to inform Mr. Fortescue ‘ that 
it was my determination to go back to 
London, and reside there till June, 
when the house would be prorogued, 
as I felt the country very dull and 
stupid without him.’ His only answer 
was, ‘ Do as you like, Fmily ; but it 
appears to me perfectly ridiculous to 
move our establishment back again for 
so short a time. Many of the members 
have no JiOndon establishment at all, 
and yet their wives do not make haff 
the fuss you do, although they do not 
see' their husbands for many months/ 


lie turned away as he spoke ; and, fdr 
the first time in bis life sitt(?e oUf ma- 
nage, I saw him mount his horse and 
depart, without coming to take leave 
of me. 

" ‘ Tliere is some dreadful thing 
working against me, my dear mother,' 
said I, Hying into her apartment ; * Fre- 
derick no longer loves me, and I am 
the most wretched of women.’ This 
excellent mother did all she could to 
console and comfort me. She assured 
me I was mistaken in supposing Mr. 
FOjrtescue had lost his affection for me. 
She supposed some vexatious political 
matter had put him out of temper ; or, 
perhaps, some of his tenants had not 
paid him their rents : there were a 
hundred things that men met with 
every day, slie added, to sour and dis- 
tract them, that they did not think it 
advisable to tell their wives of. lie 
might have been tempted to play deep 
when in town, and had lost a consi- 
derable sum, perhaps, and that would 
ci»use an irritation.’ 

“ Thus did she reason ; but she 
could not satisfy me. 1 had not been 
educated in ti)e school of forbearance, 
and could not endure misery well. 
When, therefore, three days passed, and 
Mr. Fortesenp returned not, 1 ordered 
the carriage ; and, desiring my maid 
to pack uj> a few articles of dress, &c., 
I set off, accompanied by her and my 
mother, to our town-residence. The 
London servants stared at me as if I 
had been a spectre, when 1 told them 
I was going to remain ; and then 
it slipped out, quite unintentionally, 
from one of them, who stammered, 
and tried to draw it back, that Mr. 
Foriescuo bad only been iheie to dress ; 
he had not slept once there, since wc all 
departed for the country. 

“ ‘ What can you say now to ex- 
cuse this j)erfidious man V cried 1, in 
a paroxysm of anguish, as soon as 
the servant left the room. ‘ Is it 
come to this? Most miserable wife! 
Cast off for ever ! « Mother! attempt 
not to console me ! Speak not to me 1 
Let us return ; or, rather, take me from 
him altogether ! I will enter his house 
no more !’ 

“ ‘ Emily !’ remonstrated my afflicted 
narent, ‘ you know not what you say. 
You inu.st, indeed, restrain these vio- 
lent bursts of passion, or your head 
will become inflamed. Keep up your 
fortitude, my dearest child. Come, 
we will punish this Lothario of yours 
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(if such he be). We will run clown to 
Brighton, Emily, for a week or two^ 
and that will, frighten him to death. 
What say you to this ? We have our 
clothes packed . Shall we start to-mor- 
row morning for Brighton, without 
consulting Mr. Fortescue?' 

** * Any where you will,’ I answered. 

‘ If he return not here to-night, take 
me away, and it is aU I require. Oh, 
that the ocean there at Brighton might 
be the waters of Lelhe !’ 

Mr. Fortescue did not return to 
his house that night, and we set ioff, 
accordingly, the next morning for the 
sea; ray mother writing, in my name,* 
a few lines, as cool as possible, to my 
husband, saying, * that I felt so unwell, 
that I deemed the air of Brighton might 
be of service to me : perhaps he might 
tlo me the favour of visiting me there?, 
and inquiring foi my health.* 

“ ‘And now, M^. Griffiths, comes 
the consummation of my wretchedness. 
VVe had arrived at the village of 
Mitcham, on our route to the s(^, 
>vhen, at the door of a pretty little 
cottage, near Mitcham Common, we 
saw a young woman with an infafit in 
Iter arms, and another child by her 
side. Slie was giving directions to 
some tradesman ; but we could not be 
deceived — at least, I couid not , — it was 
Phffbe WilliarnSj who 1 believed was 
at Anglesea, as I had received a letter 
from her not a month before with that 
post-mark on it, thanking me for some 
wearing ap))arel 1 had sent her, and 
other presents. She had on one of my 
silk dresses then, which, as^ disliked 
the colour, and it was quite new, 1 had 
sent her also ; it was a very peculiar 
pattern, and 1 could, 1 think, have 
sworn to the dress from its make, even 
if 1 had a doubt as to the identity of 
the wearer. 

“ I pulled the check-string in a mo- 
ment, and rushed into that cottage, — 
my mother following me, and wit- 
nessed the scene that followed. 

“ There stood the delected culprit, 
trembling before me ; in her arms was 
an infant, beautiful as a cherub. I 
saw in a moment that this, also, was my 
liusband’s. Playing before her was the 
boy Frederick. Oh, how 1 envied her 
that child 1 She could not speak to 
me a word, for she was conscience- 
struck — overwhelmed with sha^ne. I 
could not articulate ; I was choked — 
convulsed. We gazed on each 

other. 


Shall 1 UtWpupa there is a pielly 
lady here V whispered the boy to his 
mother. Oh, agon^ inexpressible ! hU 
papa ! my own idolised tuisband, then, 
was at that very time in the house. 1 
gasped for breath, aud, seizing her by 
the arm, said, with a frantic voice, 
‘ Woman — your keys! give me your 
keys! 1 will unravel all this dreadful 
plot against my peace ! I will sec 
your letters, compare them together — 
mine and his. There stands your desk ; 
within are all the documents of your 
shame. Give me the keys,— I have a 
right, at least, to inspect those letters; 
and^then I will depart, and leave you 
in full possession of my own— my 
adored husband.* 

“ Mechanically did the guilty girl 
hand to me tiie keys of^her writing- 
desk ; she liad no power to withstand 
me. 1 walked deliberately to it, un- 
«locked, and took from it this packet, 
tied together with red tape. I saw, 
also, in one of the compartments of the 
desk, ruby ring I had some years 
ago presented to Mr. Fortescue ; lie 
told«me he had lost it at Edinburgh. 
Oter the mantel-shelf hung his picture ; 
he told me it was gone to a paiiiter*s in 
Berners Street, to be retouched. 1 
heard the ticking of a watch beneath it ; 
1 took it up. The boy ran to me, and 
lisped out, ‘ That is papa’s watcfi. 
Give I’reddy papa*s watch.’ I wanted 
not jjis evidence to convince me whose 
it was. f laid down the watch again, 
and, turnftig with dignity to my poor 
mother, who was as jiale as death, T 
said, ‘ Come, madam, we may be 
thought unwelcome visitors here wlien 
the waster of this house enters this 
room.’ 1 led the way out, but could 
no^ refrain looking* back once more 
upon those rosy innocents — those 
lovely, unconscious intruders. As 1 
gazed, [ felt the blood mount into rny 
brain. They were, indeed,., most ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; but I detest the 
sight of children for their sakes. Had 
they been wj/ own, how ditlerent 
would have been my feelings ! 

“ ‘ Mother ! I will return to Lon- 
don,’ I said ; and she ordered the car- 
riage back again. She would not op- 
pose me, — she could ofl’er me no con- 
solation : all she could do, she did ; 
she mingled her tears with miqe. The 
whole way back my head lay upon her 
bosom, — her arms supporterl her heart- 
broken child. She led me to my 
dressing-room in — — Square, placed 
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me tenderly on a sofa, ordered a fire to 
be lighted, and told the servants ‘ their 
mistress liad been'' suddenly taken ill.' 
lleloved mother ! forgive me for having 
quitted you so abruptly ; I could not 
eudure to be under his roof. Oh how 
tenderly did she watch by my sidel 
how hold my burning temples 1 how 
attempt to pour balm into my Avounds ! 
* All this inconstancy, -my child,' she 
argued, * proceeds from your not being 
blessed with children. Ilis love for 
you is still uiuliminished ; but as it has 
)>leased Ood to deny you offspring, he 
h.is sought for them elsewhere.' 

“ Heaven forgive me for the artifice 
I practised on her. I feigned drow- 
siness, even composure, and told her 1 
would retire to bed. 1 kissed her 
fervently, — for 1 knew that 1 should 
never more ‘press my lips to hers. I 
escaped towards the morning, and 
came hitlier. J shall see her face no 
morel’' 

“ You must not say so, madam,’' 
interrupted I; “ this bitterness of feel- 
ing will in some degree pass away. I 
liave no doubt what your mother, told 
you was correct. Many gentlenfen 
Iiavc a longing wish for cliildren. It 
is most probable that he cares very little, 
if any tiling, for the unprincipled girl 
who has given these little ones to him. 
She has entangled him — beset him 
round with snares, and he has fallen 
into her net. He may be still brought 
back to you ; in fact, his liv,-ait, per- 
chance, has never wandered* from you. 
Men feel so different in these matters 
from us — poor, silly, roman tic, affection- 
ate fools as we are. Have you read 
tlie letters you took from this artful 
young hussey’s desk ?” 

‘‘Artful, indetid, Mrs. (Griffiths! 
You shall sec them all ; I put them 
into your hands ; but do not read 
tliein to-night. To-morrow is the an- 
niversary pf my wedding-day ; I have 
a strong presentiment that it will be 
the last of iny life. Should it be so, 
put this letter into the Kensington 
post ; but promise me one thing, and 1 
am sure you will not break it, — promise 
me, that you will not look upon the 
direction, and that you will yourself 
sh]) it into the box willi the seal up- 
jicrmost.” I took the letter, folded it in 
a sheet qf paper, and gave the promise ; 
but 1 insisted that 1 should sit up witli 
her all that nighty — for 1 did not like 
her looks ; gloom, determination, and 
despair, were seated in her eyes. 


Mrs. Portescuc did not decline my 
offered wisli> to sit beside her during 
that night ; but she found the means of 
taking the contents of a small phial 
before the morning. 1 sent off imme* 
diately for the nearest surgeon, on per<« 
ceiving her altered looks at day-break. 
He came — the stomach-pump was ad- 
ministered, — in vain — in vain! She 
had swallowed enough laudanum to 
kill twenty persons. Stupor came 
over her senses ; she expired about 
four o’clock in the afternoon : long be- 
foM that, her last letter was on its way. 

In utter distraction, soon arrived the 
' husband and the mother. Oh, what 
remorse was pictured on his counte- 
nance, as lie looked upon the pale, 
rigid features of that woman ho had 
idolised — whom he even yet most fondly 
loved 1 Such is the inconsistency of 
our nature ! he loved, although he had 
destroyed her. Jlow did he kneel 
beside that unconscious form, and ad- 
jure her once more to speak to him, 
to pardon him 1 It was too late. The 
heart-rending agonies of Mr. Toites- 
cue broke in on the deeper sor- 
rowL* of the mother. Slie felt no re- 
morse ; but she had lost her only 
child, too fondly, perhaps, beloved ; 
and it was plain to be seen that she 
wished to follow her. It was most 
affecting, when the heart-stricken pa- 
rent attempted to console the more 
violent grief of the ofiending liusband. 
“ Oh, Frederick !’' murmured the cha- 
ritable lady through her tears, “ my 
poor Emily, perchance, now is con- 
scious ilikt your affection for her was 
undiminished, although you were led 
away by tliat ungrateful girl.” 

“ (iod knows my heart 1" returned 
the almost frantic husband, “ 1 never 
intended to see her more ; but she 
lured me to her when you supposed 
that 1 took that Scottish journey, on 
the pretext that the child was dying. 

1 thought it not an unpardonable 
crime to see my own child before he 
expired, as she said it was impossible 
he could recover from the effects of 
the measles. If I had but her letters 
to me here on that subject, 1 could 
convince you that paternal interest was 
then all that moved me in that jour- 
ney into Wales. When there, the 
Circe again enslaved me. She was 
the mother of my cliild ; pretended so 
much affectiou for me ; she was so 
artful, and 1 so weak, that a second 
time I fell into her net, and by so 
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iiMas entirely in lier power. She 
tlirciltbiiGd^ ai^er this, to inform Emily 
oif my visit there, and^ in shoif, w'orked 
riM^ to lier purposes. But I can and 
do swear to the ti-uth of what I now 
nlt€J': 1 often hated her whilst I ca- 
ressed her; despised her when she 
lavished on me those blandishments 
that were the first cause oCjj wiyin g me 
from my only real love.” 

Then came the revolting scene of the 
in(|uest ; but the letter she had ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fortescue was so inco- 
herent, that it determined the jurj^^s 
to tlie derangement of his lady’s mind 
at the time she took the fatal draught : 
it was brought in, Imauitify lhide» 
the circumstances of the case, the 
funeral was conducted in the plainest 
manner; nor did it transpire to the 
coroner, &^c., the name of the deceased, 
a; the letter was in an envelope, and 
die cover suppressed. When ques- 
tioned, 1 could not inform tliem of her 
name ; nor were there any clothes or 
letters found on her to lead to thitt 
knowledge. I had carefully lockecl 
these last voiicliers in my own desk, 
and >vould not mention theiri, to spare 
the feelings of the mother, and die 
pomlent husband. 

It may, ])crhaps, be useful trans- 
cribing a few of the answ'trs to the let- 
ters of tlic designing Plia-bc ^^'illiams, 
addressed to Mr. Fortescue, as it may 
eiiabic some other gentlemen to escape 
the toils that artful women art* weaving 
for them, — thus drawing diera aside 
from their legitimate loves, and the real 
objects of their choice. ^ 

Lm 1 til I. 

“ To Viiaihc Williams. 

“ You tell me ‘ that the hoy is very like 
its father,’ and you wish to shew him to 
me, JDo you not know, Fhmhe.diat^^ouare 
breaking iho contract you freely entered 
into with your wronged mistress, by 
thus writing to mo*? ])o so no more; 
hut make yourself as hiq)]jy as 3 'ou can. 
Take care of the child, and be grateful to 
one of the most* generous w’omen on 
earth, — 0110 wliom you have already 
deeply injured. Yours, 

“ F. Foutescue. 

“ J’.S, 1 send you a 5/.-nute', to buy 
the child a coral.” 

II. 

I’erhnjis I ought to scold you for in» 
forming me tlio child has the menftlea ; it 
is neltlier honest nor delicate of you thus 
waiting to the liusband of another. You 
will, of course, have proper udvioc for 


the boy, and 1 send you 10 /. for any 
extra thing ho may require. You may 
just drop me a single line when lie ha:< 
got through ; but let your letter be oon. 
fined to that subject alone. I (ell you 
honestly, Phoebe, that your mistress 
is the only woman I ever really loved, and 
that 1 have told you a hundr^ times be- 
fore. Yours, &c. 

F. Fortescue.” . 
III. 

I am sorry to hear tho poor boy is so 
very ill : spare no ox])onso in physicians 
and nurses. I should certainly like to 
see him, as you so urgently request, be- 
„ fore he dies ; but the thing is impossible. 
Inclesed is another 10 /. Wrap tho 
cliild lip in ilaiinel ; I have heard 
that is good for the measles, and es- 
pecially over the chest. As he is come 
into the world, it is a pity he should go 
so soon. Let me hear toiiorrow, but 
only on that one point.” 

• IV. 

“ Indeed, Phmbe, you are wrong to 
jiress me so very much on tliis subject. 
1 shouliLlike, certainly, to see tlie child, 
but know not how to manage it. 1 will 
eitlicR come or write, ns I best can. 
Pd^r little Fred I bless him for roe be- 
fore he dies. Yours, 

“ F. Foin rscuE.” 

These were the only letters that 
* passed hiforc Mr. Fortescue visited 
Wales. After that period, it seems, 
llic girl had gained a greater ascendency 
over tim. Ho had seen liis child, and 
how strong are a parent’s feelings ! IShe 
was that cmld’s mother. 

V. 

" I cannot refuse you, dear Phojbe, 
tho satisfaction of a few lines after my 
return lionie. Wliy should I wish to 
conceal from you thaWl love Umt boy of 
ourf most tenderly ? W oiild to (lod your 
mistress, instead of yourself, had been 
its mother ! Put, no matter : the child 
shall be provided for j but 1 trust there 
will be no other. Oli, Phoebe ’1 you will 
cause the misery of ns all. Wbv did 
you, — but it is useless now. 1 have been 
obliged to tell a hundred falsehoods to 
cover my visit into W ales, and yet I fear 
1 am suspected. Oh ! that you had never 
entered the family of 

F. FoilTLSCUE.” 

VI. 

" If it is as you say, Pheebe, I am 
sorry for it; but I remit you for.further 
comforts. 'J'ry to keep yourself as con- 
tenteil as possible there. I positively 
forbid you indulging in tho schemo you 
propose, of coming to town with tlie lioy, 
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and livings somewhere in its neighbour* 
hood. It canfwt be ; )i)ut 1 will endea- 
vour to come and dee you at the time, or 
soon after. When Fred is old enough, I 
mean to send him to school near to mo ; 
1 can call and see him, then, without 
suspicion. But for yourself, I must 
freely tell you, you have only yourself to 
blame ; yet still be comforted, and pray 
do not write me such appealing letters. 
I dare say you do love mo, and 1 am very 
grateful to you. The boy, too, is a most 
exquisite little fellow, and, perhaps, is, 
as you tell me so often, somewhat like 
me. He shall never W'ont a friend, nor 
3 'ou eithefj if you behave well. 

'* F. Foutesci'e.” 

Vll. 

Why do you, dear Phcebo, so cruelly 
upbraid me? Why tell me of j^our 
loneliness? Your desolation of mind? 
Surely, that was not intended ns a 
threat, what was in your last ; * that 
you would confess to my wife all, aud 
die!* What ! tell her that T had de- 
ceived lior hy a lie ! practised on her 
fiofale nature, — fabricated a base, dis- 
lionourable falsehood ? No, Phoebe f 
I know her well ; she never would for- 
give me I I should break her heart. 
Never hint to me again of confessing 
your errors and my own to Mrs. Fortes- 
cue. How is the hoy? Kiss him for 
me, and tell him he sliall have a pony, 
when he can ride ouo. Keep up your 
spirits j you shall w’ant for notliiug. 

** Yours, F. FoaiEsci'E.** 

Mil. 

** Will nothing content ydli but my 
ruin, and the complete wretchedness of 
3 ’our most excellent benefactress ? Bo it, 
tlien, so! On youi* head, Pliwhe Wil- 
liams, be the punishment, if my I’hnily’s 
peace be desti'oyed by your obstinacy. 1 
1 will take a cottage for you, since you 
are desi>enite enoi^gli to sot oft', at a vil- 
lage near London ; but, if you pre».;me 
ever to visit tow n without iiiy permission, 
I will never see you more, nor send you 
another shilling. You say you have ar- 
ranged W 7 th a woman there to send you 
all the letters and remittances of your 
wronged mistress, and to forw*ard to her 
those you seud by post under cover to 
the same. Ob, what a iveb of dissimula- 
tion are you weaving ! What a head 
have you for artifice ! Is your heart 
equal to your head ? But, perhaps, I 
wrong 3 ’^ou. You tell me that you ten- 
derly^ love me : would that it were not 
so. 1 am very low-spirited ; 1 can 
liardly look my wife in the face. Yours, 
** F. For'iescue- 

** P. S. You had better take a post- 
ebaise for the journey, and sleep on the 
road, as neilber you nor the boy can well 


bear travelling all night. Proceed on to 
Mitcham, and inquire for Carpenters 
cottage ; it is close to the oanunofi.. 
Bring your Welsh servant with you. 
Other arnuigemonts can be made when 
I see you, and other furniture purchased-** 

Thus ended the letters directed to 
Anglesea. There were a few notes 
directed to Mitcham. The spell was 
drawn ligliler joiind the entangled 
Mr. Fortescue. ' Fhcebe Williams had 
given him another child, a little 
daughter ; and all his parental feel- 
inas were fully awakened. Here follow 
odW or two of his billets : 

* “ You mn}' expect me, my dear Phoebe, 

ill a day or tw'o, as I want to see the dear 
children. I am sorry to refuse you youi* 
desire of having the last chiistened by 
the name of Emil}'. I cannot let my w’ifc 
be so insulted, although I doubt not you 
intended it as a compliment. lA't the 
cliild be called after its mother ; and, 
l>ra)', be careful, P> (rbe, of catching cold 
when 3 'ou go to church with it for that 
purpost‘, for the mother of my pretty 
b^bes must be taken care of. I have 
ordered a rocking-horse for m}" noble 
Fred, which will accompany this. Tell 
hiiiitto he a bravo rider, ancf not to mind 
a few falls. IMrs. Fortescue is just gone 

to shire ; I shall steal a few’ clays, 

on the pretence of political affairs, to 
spend with you and my pretty ones. 
God bless you, dear Pha?be.*' 

This last note will shew the state of 
Mr. Forlescue's mind, after he Iiad 
heard that his poor wife had left his 
house in town, and her mother was 
in a state of distraction, fearing, what 
really cli^ take place, that her agonised 
child would fly to suicide as her only 
escape from inisery. Alas! if that mo- 
ther had implanted in her daughter's 
mind the principles of true religion in 
her early youth, siie need have suf- 
fered no apprehension that such would 
have proved her fate, let her miseries 
have been whatever they might ; for 
religion imparts consolation to every 
human evil, and teaches us to look 
forward to perfect bli'-s in another and 
a better state. 

“ To Phxhe Williams, 

“ You have accomplished your pur- 
pose ! You have destroyed, by your 
machinations, the purest and the best of 
human bcuiigs — the loveliest also — alos, 
how lovely ! She was my first, my only 
love ; nncl 1 have driven her forth in a 
state of distraction from my roof — the 
home that ouglit to have been her refuge 
from every storm. I have driven my fond. 
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ilftectionate, ganeroiMf confiding Emily, 
by my infidelity dnd ctuelty, out into 
tbo unsbelterin^ worid, thore to perish. 
You have Imn the cause of all this; 
for it was you who seduoeri mOt not 1 
you. If it is as 1 apprehend — if my 
own true wife be lost to me — never more 
will 1 see your face. The clitldren are 
mine, and they shall not suffer ; but for 
you— —Farewell.*’ ^ 

What a problem is man ! Who shall 
say of what qualities his mind is com- 
posed ? About six months did the 
mother of Mrs. Fortescue lament her 
death — it took that lime ere grief had 
completed its certain work. She then 
followed her much-loved daughter to 
the tomb. Immediately after, I know 
not by what means, the designing 
Pheebe Williams again had Mr. For- 
tescue in her toils; prevailed on him 
to lake her and the children to Italy ; 
•and, finally, to makcjier his wife. Bui 
remorse was constantly preying upon 


his heart, and mutual reproaches ever 
passed between them. At length, she 
eased him from all nirther trouble re- 
specting her, by leaving him, sans ccrc~ 
monie, for an Italian count, who after- 
wards deserted lier, and left her to that 
misery she so richly merited. Mr. For- 
tescue returned to Engband with four 
children, his temper soured, and his 
heart debased. 1 was the means of 
finding out a governess for these poor 
children, — two of them illegitimate, 
the others lawfully claiming his name. 
By a singular chance, I know a great 
deal more respecting lliis family ; but 
that Jias nothing to do whatever with 
the present narrative of Mrs. Fortescue. 
I need hardly add, that I was most 
liberally paid for the attentions I had 
bestowed upon this nnfoijunale lady, 
who fell a victim to false indulgence, 
the weakness, more than wickedness 
her husband, and her own total 
destitution of religious principles. 


T 


THE STORY OF EUSTACUiVuE MONK.* 


WiiAT a volatile thing is fame ! After 
a few ages have passed by, the very 
name is forgotten of the ipen who have 
been amongst the most famous in tiicir 
day, — whose actions have been the fa- 
vourite theme which the peasant sung 
over his ale, and whose praise has been 
listened to no less attentively in the 
feudal hall of the nobles. Who is 
there now, who has heard of^he name 
of Enstcace the I\Ionk ? Vet, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth centuiy, 
his name was sufficient to strike terror 
into the hearts of our countrymen ; and, 
after his death, the supernatural agencies 
which he was supposed to have used, 
raised every where their wonder, as 
much as the right merry tricks wliich 
he played upon his enemies excited 
their laughter. 

We have asked, Who at the present 
day has heard of flie name of this man ? 
It is true, however, that his name wa.s 
known to some, — to the few who have 
spent their lives or llieir leisure in 
searching through old chronicles, and 
who have there found mention of this 
most wicked man {yirjlagitiosmimm) 
— this traitor and viltanous pirate 
{proditor ct jmyita neguissmns ) — this 


arclipiratc {archipirato ) — this apostate? 
(apostata ) — this oppressor from Spain 
(fj/rajims c.x Hispania ) — this rutlian, — 
all wlncli terms, and more, are there 
applied to him. Hut the ground of 
llie.se appellations was unknown, until 
the dife of this extraordinary man, 
written by^ contemporary, in Nonnan- 
Frcnch verse, was discovered by M. 
Francisque Michel (the editor of llie only 
edition wliich has been printed) in a 
manuscript of the royal library at Paris, 
among a collection of metrical fa- 
hliaux, romances, aijd saints’ legends. 
Anioiig the hitler class tlTe present 
poem seems to have been placed by 
those who had previously made use of 
the manuscript, and who, therefore, 
read no more than the title) Eustace 
the Monk; which will easily account 
for its having remained so long un- 
known, though many poems from the 
same volume have been printed. 

Tlie history of Eustace presents to 
us a striking picture of lliose scenes of 
violence and oppression which were 
every day witnessed during the baronial 
war.s, and of which we find many 
traces in our ancient cbronicle&a 

Eustace was born in the territory of 


* Homan d’Eastache le Moigne, pirate fameux du xiii** siecle, publie par 

Franchrqae Michd. Paris, 1834. Chez tSilvescre. Londres, cbez Pickering. 
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the Duke of Boulogne. ^VhiIe young, 
he went to Toledo, in Spain, at that 
time: ihe grand .scAool of the black art, 
to be woll instructed in the mysteries of 
magic ; and the stoiy tells us that he 
was there favoured to such a degree, 
that, iir his cave under the earth, he 
conversed with the evil one himself, no 
small advantage to iiim that would be 
a proficient in these sciences. He re- 
mained here, says the story, a winter 
and a summer, and became expert in 
all sorts of conjurations. Before his 
dcpaiture, in his Inst conversation with 
the devil, the latter gave Eustace a 
faint outline of his future destinies, 
telling him that he should live to make 
war against nobles and princes, and 
that he should not die until he had 
been concerned in intiny commotions, 
after whicli he should he killed on the 
sea. From Toledo he returned di- 
rectly to St. Sauiiier, where he becam#^ 
a black monk. 

On his way, it seems tliat Eustace 
was accompanied by tliree of his fellow- 
students, one of whom, we learn, was 
an old man >Yilh a beard, who had 
spent twenty years at Toledo, and v/ho 
was, therefore, a great magician. One 
night they came to Monlferrant, w’here 
Eustace exhibited some of his devilry. 
On the morn of his departure, he or- 
dered a dinner for himself and his com- 
panions, at the tavern of a rich hostess, 
who, wc are told, was very high, and 
very proud. The character ana ap- 
pearance of the pilgrims apt)ear not to 
have gained her good will; and the 
strange coins whicli they offered her in 
payment — for they had none of sucli as 
were passable in the district — were 
viewed with indignant contempt. Jler 
charge was exorbitant, and her treat- 
ment of the guests any thing but genllc. 
Fmstace was picjued, and, by the help 
of his magic, he took a ludicrous, but 
not very decent, revenge upon the 
Jiosloss and her townspeojile. Some 
of the latter followed Inc pilgrims on 
their way, against whom tlie old man 
with the beard, whose turn it was now 
to practice his art, caused a great river 
to as large as the Seine, or the 
Jiofre, which followed close at llicir 
heels, and drove them back to the 
town. Eustace and his companions 
pursued them ; and, in the town, the 
old felfow with tlie beard, !>y another 
conjuration, set the townspeople so by 
the ears, that they fought together, tooth 
and nail, without any discrimination. 


After leaving. RXoptferrc^ipi.jpMSlajQe 
and bis companions oyeilpok .a 
who was Jeadusg a waggoriy^i;awn .by 
four horses^ and oonlaining a cask. ^ 
wine, to a distance of six leaguos along 
the road they were journeying. The 
pilgrims demanded of the carter for 
now much he would carry them to the 
town where he was going. For 
twelve pence,V was the answer. 
“ Agreed, ^'said Eustace; and, the bai- 
gaiii being thusconduded, they mount- 
ed, and travelled along at a rattling 
pace. The carter, however, beat tlie 
iioi'ses unmercifully; the latter pusiied 
forwaixls at an uneasy pace, making 
great leaps, so that the jogging of the 
vehicle bruised the neiher parts of 
Eustace in a most miserable manner. 
“ (iod send thee evil,” exclaimed he 
to the carter, “ for the villanous pace 
at which thou art driving usl” “ Good 
sir,” replied the latter, we have no 
time to lose ; I must use all speed, for 
I think it is already past noon.” To a 
second expostulation, his only answer 
das a few more lashes on the bucks of 
the horses, and the cart was dragged 
along as violently us before. The old 
man with the beard begun u new con- 
juration, and immediately the horses 
and the cart, instead of proceeding, 
seemed to bo going backwiu‘d. The 
carter, as every carter would have 
done, spared neither oath nor whip 
upon his beasts; but all was vain, and 
at last he was obliged to let the pil- 
grims go scot-free, who gladly left him, 
with their money in tlieir purses. 

Such fs the legendary titory of our 
hero previous to the time of his becom- 
ing a monk of St. Saumer. When 
Eustace look on liimselftho religious 
habit, he laid asidi; none of his former 
unholy pmcticcs. The whole abbey 
was troubled by his conjurations, and 
he turned every thing upside down ; 
causing the monks, as the story in- 
forms us, to fast when they ought to 
have been Cfiting, and, when they 
ought to have worn Hicir shoes, to go 
barefoot. A thousand errors he led 
them into, when they ought to have 
been gravely performing the lioly ser- 
vices. 

One day, the father abbot was in liis 
chamber: he had been bled, and had 
walked, and a large repast was prepared 
for his refreshment. There was plenty 
of j)ork, and mutton, and wild geese, 
and venison. Eustace, who lost no 
opportunity of playing Jiis tricks, came 
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to’ the Abbot, when he was commencing 
Wti dinhei*, offi&red himself as a servant, 
ahd sfftM that, after ho htid partaheii of 
his t'ep'ast, he wobtd tell him wlvat was 
his craft. “ Thou att a fc>o),'' replied 
the abbot. May evil fall upon my 
neck, if thou shall not.be well beaten 
to-morrow T' Many a one lives who 
has beeii tiireatened,'^ said Eustace ; 
and, leaving the abbol^s room, he went 
into the kitchen. There he saw, first, 
a pail full of waler, which, by his con- 
juintions, became quickly red like 
blood. Then he seated himself ii[)on 
a stool, and, looking round, he saw near 
Jdnfi the lialf of a pig. In the hearing^ 
oPall who were present he pronounce^l 
his charms, till the half pig suddenly 
jumped up, and took the semblance of 
an old woman, ugly, and crooked. 
The cooks fied, and told what had 
happened to the abbot, who ran to the 
spot, and, when he ^avv llie old wretch, 
shouted out, “ In the name of St. Pe- 
ter, fly — fly! It is certainly a devil !’' 
The admonition of the father abbot 
was not thrown away : the kitchen w*s 
quickly cleared ; and Eustace, having 
released the pork from his charm^ car- 
ried it off to the tavern of a neighbour- 
ing innkeeper, an old friend and pot- 
companion of his own, with whom he 
spent the whole night in* eating, drink- 
ing, and gambling, — playing away * 
ev(M*y thing, even to the pawning of his 
crucifixes, images, and monk’s books. 

We now approach that period of 
Eustace s life witen began his quarrel 
with the Count of Boulogne, in conse- 
quence of w hich he became^an outlaw 
—a true llobin flood, and performed 
in tliat character pranks the simple re- 
lation of which would fill a volume. 
The origin of his disagreement with 
the count was as follows : — 

Eustace, it appears, was born at a 
place colled Cnurset. llis father, 
Baudiiins Buskos, wtis a peer of the 
Doulonois, well skilled in law, and an 
experienced pleader. He had pleaded 
a cause in the epurt against liainfrois, 
of lleresingiiehans, the object of wliicli 
was to dejirivG that nobleman of a cer- 
tain manor; and, in consequence of 
some disagreement between them, he 
had given liainfrois a blow, which was 
revenged by the murder of Bauduins, 
near Bassinghem. l^ustace, who was 
now a monk, when he heard of the 
death of his father, went to the court to 
demand justice against llaiofrois, whom 
he charged with being the instigator of 


the murder. The charge was denied, 
and the cause was adjudged to be de- 
cided by battle. The pledges and the 
hostages were given; and Hainfroi.s, 
having sworn that he was upwards of 
sixty years of age, and his statement 
being confirmed on the oath of twenty- 
nine of his peers, it was allowed that 
one of llis relations, or retainers, might 
fight for him. Accordingly, one of his 
vassals, Eustace of Maraquise, ac- 
cepted the challenge — a large, bold, 
strong, and handsome man. On the 
other part, the challenge was accepted 
by Manesiers, a nephew of Bauduins 
Basques, a large bachelor, haridsome, 
and strong, who charged liainfrois with 
the death of his uncle. The V)allle, 
which was fought at Eta])les, was 
fiercely contested, and ended by the 
death of Manesiers. • 

Meanwhile, Eustace had hecii to 
^he Count of Boulogne, had renounced 
all inteiiiion of standing by the event of 
the combat, and had declared that lie 
would ae.ree to no recoiiciliiilion, before 
he hadlovcnged the death of his father. 
Thc^inonk, liowever, was allowed to 
la^e the rank to which the death of his 
father entitled him : he was a sene.schal 
of the Boulonois, a peer, and had all 
the share in llie government which, as 
such, belonged to him. But liainfrois 
never ceased to slander him to the 
duke, till the latter called Eustace be- 
fore him, and demanded of him why 
he nbd rotained the dignities which he 
hold. ‘‘4 am here,” was the reply, 
ready to give an account of every thing, 
when you have summoned me to an- 
swer the charge before your peers and 
your barons : 1 am one of the peers of 
the Boulonois.” You shall come to 
liardelot,” said the count, ‘i to answer 
to* the charge tlieic, whore you dure 
not make a false statement.” “ It is 
treason !” cried Eustace : you wish 
to throw me in prison;” and he in- 
.stantly left the place. The T:ount con- 
fiscated his properly, and burnt his 
garden, for which Eustace swore that 
he would lake an ample revenge. 

One day, soon after this, Eustace 
the Monk came to two mills which 
the count liad erected near Boulogne. 
He found in one of them a miller, 
whom he compelled to go immediately 
to the festival which was that day held 
to celebrate the nuptials of Simon de 
Boulogne. Tell them,” he said, 
“ that Eustace the Monk is come to 
give them some light, that they may not 
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eat ill die daik. I’ll set fire to the 
mills, ami give them a couple of gal- 
lant candles/’ When the miller had 
delivered his message, the count 
jumped from his seat, the alarm-bell 
was rung, and botii mayor and provost 
prepared to follow the outlaw ; but the 
mills were burnt, and Eustace escaped. 
Thus commenced tlie hostilities of 
Eustace the Monk against his enemy, 
the Count of Boulogne. 

Eustace was at Clairmamis, and 
learned there that the count was on 
bis way to St. Omers. lie dressed 
himself in the garb of a monk, took 
with him two monks of the abbey, 
and, all three being mounted, rode 
forth till they met the count between 
two valleys. The count descended at 
one of his houses; and, after saluta- 
tion on each side, Eustace rode up to 
him, and said, “ Sire, for the mercy of 
(fod, we pray you to lay aside your 
anger against Eustace tlie Monk.” 

‘‘ Say no more,” replied the count ; 
“ let me but get hold of him, and I’ll 
skin him alive. The scoundrel, in the 
disguise of a pilgrim, came and burnt 
two of my mills ; and now lie makes 
open war upon me. I’ll watch him 
well ; and, if 1 catch him, he shall die 
a foul death : he shall be hanged, 
burnt, or drowned.’^ 

Eustace answered : By my robe ! 
there would then be peace. But Eus- 
tace is a monk, and you arc Count of 
Boulogne ; it is, therefore, fit that you 
should shew mercy to hiini. I pray 
you, sire, that you lay aside your 
anger, and he shall be your liege. 
Sire, be reconciled to him — mercy on 
the sinner !” 

“ Hold thy tongue,” said the count, 

and let ipe hear^no more. Get thee 
gone; 1 care not for thy preachiWg. 
For the love of Eustace the Monk, 
T will put no trust in any of thine 
order. By the bowels of St. Marie ! 
I believe that this monk is watching 
me now ; there is not such a villanous 
scoundrel in the world. I fear greatly 
that he will enchant mo. Dan Monk, 
what name Ix^arest thou /” 

“ They call me Brother Simon : I am 
cellarer of Clairmarais. Eustace, with 
?fwenty-nine others, all armed in iron, 
came to the abbey yesterday, and prayed 
the father abbot to seek a reconciliation 
with yoir.” 

Let not your abbot be so bold,” 
answered the count, as to give har- 
bour to this fellow, or I will come and 


cut him to pieces* TU shave him, both 
head and neck. Whenre vmst Uiou born, 
Dan Monk?” 

** Sire, at Lens, where 1 lived twenty 
years.” 

“ By my ftiitb,” said the Count of 
Boulogne, thou resemblest much 
Eustace himself, in figure, in body, 
in look, and in stature : thou hast his 
eyes, his mouth, and his nose. But 
thou hast a broad crown, red slioes, 
a >vhite gown, and a discoloured face. 
1 would keep you all three as pledges, 
were it not purely for tlie love of God. 
Turn away, and get thee gone 1” 

The two monks had witne.ssed the 
interview with fear and trepidation. 
^VhiIe Eustace was still present, the 
count made all tlie peers of the Bou- 
lonois sw'ear three times, that they 
would not on any consideration fail to 
deliver up to him his enemy, A ser- 
geant suddenly came forward, and said, 

Sire, why do you delay ? Eustace 
sits by your side : seize him, and make 
him discover himself. 1 tell you truly 
it-is he.” 

I understand the scoundrel,” said 
William of Montquarrel : “ Dan Si- 
mon, the cellarer, is the man. I knew 
him as well as I know a penny.” 

‘‘ No,” said Hugh ofGaune ; ‘‘ Eus- 
tace is not half so green.” 

“ Moreover,” said Hugh of Belin, 

this fellow was born at Lens, near 
Hennin.” 

“ By my faith,” said Aufrans of 
Caien, “ Eustace is neither green nor 
blue.” 

“ No,”* siiid Gualo de Ja Capide ; 
“ be is all red in the chops.” 

The two monks trembled ; but Eus- 
tace coolly replied to all these remarks, 
‘‘ People resemble each other.” He 
then took his leave of the count, and 
joined his two companions. When 
the count and iiis party had entered 
the house, Eustace went to the stable, 
ordered a sergeant who was there to 
saddle the count’s best horse, whose 
name was Moriel, moutUed it, and 
rode off at full speed, telling the ser- 
geant that he was Eustace the Monk. 

Hallo, hallo 1 Saint Mary 1” cried 
the sergeant; and the count and his 
retainers rushed out to see what was 
the mutter. << A scoundrel of a monk 
has ridden away mounted upon Mo- 
ricl,” said the sergeant. 

“ See r' said the count ; by the 
neck ! by the bowels 1 by — - ; hat 
has^ten to the rescue I’^ 
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No,’' said llie sergeant who had 
before advised the count to seize him ; 
** he will never be taken while lie is 
seated upon Moriel ; for Moriel flies 
like the wind, and he is now spurred 
on by the devil himself. I know it well." 
‘‘ Fool that I was !" said the count, 
why did I not secure him while he 
was sitting beside me ?" 

The count, however, ordered his 
company to mount ; * and the whole 
party, knights and sergeants, galloped 
off to the forest in search of the depre- 
dator. But Eustace had gone to a 
small hamlet, where he put Moriel 
in a place of safety and secrecy ; and 
then changed his habit, putting a 
linen cap on his head, and carrying a 
club on his shoulder. In this disguise 
he took charge of a flock of sheei> that 
were feeding on a heath over which he 
expected that the count would pass. 
J Presently the count appeared. 

“ Varlet," said he,^‘ which way went 
a white monk on a black horse?" 

Sire, he went all along yon vale, 
on a horse as black as a berry." • 
The count speedily followed the rout 
pointed out by the shepherd, and soon 
overtook, not Eustace, but the two 
monks who had been his companions. 
After the count and his attendants had 
passed by, Eustace left ips sheep, and 
returned into the forest. 

While Eustace was thus wandering 
in the forest, he espied the baggage 
of tlie count, conducted by a boy on 
horseback. Eustace seized the lad, 
cut off his tongue, and then sent him 
after his master; who, wliei^ he saw 
this example of Eustace’s cruelly, 
and learned that he had plundered 
his baggage, returned hastily by the 
way he had come, and hunted the 
outlaw vigorously through the forest 
of llardelot. 

Here Eustace narrowly escaped fall- 
ing a prey to the treachery of one of 
his own retainers. He had two lads, 
whom he had brought up from llieir 
youth, and who now served him as 
spies, keeping wtCtch in different parts 
of the wood, both by day and by night. 
One of these spies came to the count, 
and offered to discover to him the hid- 
ing-place of his master. The count 
promised to make the betrayer a page 
of his court, if by his means he should 
succeed in apprehending the outlaw. 
“ Sire," said the lad, “ he is sitting at 
his dinner : follow me quickly, and 
you shall have him.” 


Proceed," replied the count, “ and 
I will follow at a little distance." 

But the other spy iiad discovered the 
treachery of his companion, and had 
apprised Eustace of the plot which was 
formed against him. Eustace hung his 
faithless servant on a tree, before the 
count arrived to rescue him, and then, 
mounting Moriel, soon left his enemies 
far behind him. But, though Eustace 
himself escaped, the count overtook 
two of his sergeants, and, by way of 
retaliation, put out their eyes. Eustace 
swore by the Holy Vii-gin that he would 
have the feet of four of the count’s men, 
in revenge for the four eyes which the 
count had taken. And, in fact, while 
Eustace was watching the high road, 
he discovered five of the count’s ser- 
geants, who were leading prisoners the 
two monks of Clairmarai^ lie libe- 
rated the monks, cut off the feet of four 
of the sergeants, and sent the fifth to 
?arry the tidings to the count; who, 
in his rage, swore by the belly and 
bowels, and sent immediately twenty 
knights <0 scour the woods in search 
of him. 

^V'ftile the twenty knights were one 
day searching him in the forest, Eustace 
dressed himself in the gai'b of a peasant, 
with a coarse smock thrown over him, 
and came to tliein with a mournful 
• visage. God save you, my masters 1" 

said he ; and they returned the saluta- 
tion civilly, asking, Whence comest 
thou,« and whither art thou going 

My lor^" said he, “ 1 seek the 
Count of J^ulogue, to complain of a 
rascally monk who h.as robbed me in 
his territory. He said that he was at 
war with ilie count, and he has taken 
from me what was worth a hundred 
marks. Tell me, njy lord^ without 
delay, where shall 1 find tlie count?" 
One of them replied, “ At llardelot : 
go thither, by all means." Eustace 
went to Hardclot, entered the hall 
wlicre the count was at dimxer, and 
said, “ May God be here, that he may 
revenge me on the devil ! My lords, 
which is the Couut of Boulogne ?" 
“ There he is,^’ said a sergeant : 
Eustace approached him : Sire," 

said he, mercy ! 1 am a citizen of 

Andcli : I come from Bruges, in Flan- 
ders ; and 1 brought with me shoes of 
say, and thirty pounds iu money. A 
mud, hairbruined fellow, cropped on 
the crown like a priest, who appeared 
to be a monk, saia he was one of your 
enemies, and he has taken from me 
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every thing I bad, even my horse and 
my robe. 1 come to lay my case before 
you, and to ask ter justic'e. He is not 
thr from this place. The scoundrel of 
a monk dressed me in this smock, and 
then sent me to you. • I know that he 
is near, for I saw him enter some thick 
bushes.” — ** What kind of man is he'f” 
said the count ; “ black or white, 
great or small?” — lie is about my 
own size,” said Eustace. The count 
arose from the table, armed six of his 
retainers, ami rode with Eustace into 
the forest; who led him to a place 
whore twenty-nine of his own men lay 
in ambush, and tlierc demanded of him , 
peace and pardon. The count rorused 
his request ; and was allowed to depart, 
since, as Eustace said, he had come 
thither under his protection. 

Many a t ick did Eustace play upon 
his enemies. One day, as the count, 
with nine attendants, was riding to 
Hardelot, Eustace, witli ten coinpa- 
nioiis, followed him in the garb of 
pilgrims. When the count descended 
from liis horse, Eustace came to him, 
and said, “ Sire, we are penitents from 
the apostle of Itome ; many iiiji^^ies 
we have done to men, of which, by 
God’s grace, we have repented. We 
are now in great need.” The count 
gave him threepence, and entered the 
castle with his followers, leaving the» 
ten horses without. Eustace took them 
alb set tire to the town, and tied, 
leaving a sergeant to tell,, the Ncount 
that this had been all done by the 
penitent on whom he had bestowed his 
thi^peiice. “ By my faith !” said the 
count, I was a fool not to seize these 
rascals! these vagabonds! these false 
pilgrims! If 1 desired to leave the 
castle, I^liave npt a horse to mount. 
This monk is truly a devil. IfEhad 
him, he should jaic it, 1 warrant me.” 
Eustace met with a merchant, sent him 
with one of the horses to the count, 
telling Inm that it was the tithe of his 
gains. 

Another time, a spy informed the 
count that liuslace was in the forest. 
The count assembled his men, followed 
the* spy on foot, and lay in ambush in 
a ditch. One of Eustace’s spies, how- 
ever, had seen them, and carried imme- 
diate information of their movements to 
his master. Eustace went to a collier, 
who was carrying charcoal on an ass, 
blackened his own face, neck, and 
hands, with the charcoal, and put on 
the collier’s frock and cap, for which 


be gave him bis own robe. Thus 
equipped, he set out for Boulogne 
with his ass and burden. When he 
came to the spot where the count lay 
in wait, Eustace cried out to him, 
“ My lord, what are you doing tliere ?” 

What concern is it of yours, sir vil- 
am ?” was the reply. “ By St. Omer !’’ 
said J'Aislace, I will go and tell the 
count how the men of Eustace the 
Monk are always injuring and insult- 
ing us. I dare not bring out my beast 
to carry my cliarcoal to sell, but Eus- 
tace must rob me of it. Meanwhile 
he is sitting at his ease by a good hre, 
devouring meat and venison ; for he 
has burnt all my charcoal, which has 
cost me so much labour in its prepara- 
tion.” “ Is he near tliis place ?” 
asked the count. ('lose by. Go 
straight along this path, and you will 
find him.” Eustace goaded his beast 
onwards, and the coiuU rnlerrd the 
forest, where he found the collier 
dre.ssed in tlie garments of the monk. 
The count’s men beat and insulted the 
«ollier much ; for they thought, sui-c 
enough, it was Eustace they had caught 
at last, till he cried out, “ Mc icy, 
my lords, mercy ! Why do you heat 
me? You may take my coat, if you 
will, for it is all the jiropcrty 1 have. 
It is the robe of Eustace the ^loiik, 
who has gone with my ass and char- 
coal towards Boulogne, his hands, 
face, and neck blackened, and my cn|» 
on his head, lie took my frock, and 
left me his robe of silk.”' The count, 
in a rage, hurried back in pursuit of 
Eustace,^ wdio, in the meanwhile, had 
washed his face, and, nteeting with a 
potter, liad exchanged his ass and char- 
coal for pots and jugs, and his col- 
lier’s garnieuts for those of the j) 0 Uer. 
Eustace was marciiing along, and cry- 
ing lustily, ‘‘ Eofs, pots !” when the 
count and his men suddenly issued 
from a thicket, and asked him if he 
had seen a collier riding along that 
way. “ Sire,” said Eustace, “ he is 
gone straight to Boulogne, with an ass 
laden with chaicoal.^ Tlie count and 
his party put spurs to their horses, and 
overtook llio collier, whom they imme- 
diately began to beat and insult; and, 
tying his feet and hands, they put him 
upon a horse with his face towards tlie 
tail. The man began to roar and shout. 
“ My lords,” he said, 1 pray yon, 
for God’s sake, have mercy upon me! 
Why have you taken me ? Jf 1 have 
done wrong, 1 am willing to make 
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aniehds. Aha, alia t you.vagabortd !” 
said! the county "ypu jthihk to escape 
ai^ih. In du6 ^ime.Tll Jhave you 
hatiged, safely eiriougb^ A knight, 
however, who had often seen the potter, 
and chanced now to look at him, and 
recognise him, said, “ Whiat devil has 
made thee a collier ? Thou wast for- 
merly a potter. No man can ever thrive 
who has so many tradea/^ ‘ The potter 
then told how he had exchanged his 
ware with a collier, bad luck to him I 
and how the latter went towards the 
wood, crying, “ Pots, pots !*' “ Hal- 
loo !’' cried the count ; quick to the 
wood : hunt it well, and bring me 
every one you find there.” And so 
they liberated the collier, and again 
entered the forest. 

Eustace, in tlie mean time, Iiad thrown 
liisjpots into a marsh, and had coii> 
cealed himself in the nest of a kite, 
wliere he mimicked the voice of a 
nightingale. As soon as he first saw 
the count passing, he cried, Ochi ! 
ochi ! ochi ! ochi !” (i. c. kill ! kill ! ' 
kill ! kill !) ‘‘ 1 will kill him,” said 
the count, “ by St. llichicr, if I lay 
hands upon him.” Fier ! fier k” 
(strike ! strike !) cried Eustace the 
Monk. ** By my faith, I will,” said 
the count : I’ll strike him, so that 
he shall never molest nie again.” 
Eustace waited a few moments, and 
then cried, Non Tot I si otl non 
I’ot ! si ot !” (he has it not ! he has ! 
he has it not ! he has 1) Yea, by my 
faith, he has,*’ said the Count of Bou- 
logne : he has taken all my good 
liorses.” ** liui 1 bui !” (to-dajr 1 to- 
day !) cried Eustace again. “ You say 
right,” said the count ; to-day it shall 
be : I will kill him with my own hands, 
if I meet with him. He is no fool, I see, 
wlio listens to the counsel of a nightin- 
gale; for this nightingale has taught 
me how to take vengeance upon mine 
enemy. He says well that I must 
strike him, and kill him.” 

Then the count hunted sedulously 
after the monk, l^rst were caught 
four monks, who were immediately 
thrown into prison. After them were 
sent to prison four pedlers and a pig ; 
next three men who carried fowls to 
sell, and two men who drove asses; 
then six fishermen and their fishes; 
and after them four clerks and an arch- 
priest : so that by the end of the day . 
there had been taken mom thaa forty 
persons, who were all brought for exa*-, . 
roination before the count. Meanwhile, 
VOfc. XV. KQ. kXKXV, 


Eustace entered tbe town in the dis- 
guise of a wpman,^8tole two of die 
count’s horses, and threw* the sergeant, 
who had Uie care of them, into a bog. 

On another occasion, when, the Count 
of Boulogne, with Philip, .the king of 
France, and the prince royal, and all 
his host, were passing towards Gerros, 
the king with a fair company rested 
during the night at La Capiele, and 
near him was assembled bis host at 
Sainte-Marie-au-Bois. Eustace, who 
haunted the neighbourhood with iiis 
men, first plundered and stripped a 
burgess of Corbye, and afterwards slew 
*one the king’s knights. Tbe king 
complained bitterly to the count, who 
recounted to him how he had been 
constantly foiled in his attempts to lake 
this offender. The king j^ent from 
La Capiele to Sangatte ; and, on his 
return, the reaiguard of his host was 
fosmed by the count and his men. 
While the count was at his post, 
information was brought to him that 
Eustace Ig^ in a small town near the 
road on which they were journeying* 
The count hastened to the place ; but 
EustSce, having been informed of liis 
danger, went out of the town, and 
changed clothes with a countryman 
who was making a hedge. Shortly 
after this, the count issued from an 
adjoining valley, and came to Eustace, 
who was working at the hedge. “ Vil- 
lain,’^ said be, is Eustace the IMonk 
in Uus^towrff” ‘‘ Np,” hp replied; 

he has fled hi the direction 
between you and, the king’s army. 
Follow quickly, and ybu will overtake 
him.” live count pursued in the di- 
rection pointed out to him ; and Eus- 
tace, whose inen«were concealed in the 
neighbourhood, carried flfffive kliights, 
SIX palTreys, and five war-horses, from 
the lear of bis troop. The knights he 
took to dine with him in the forest ; 
and, to his surprise, he discovered that 
one of them was Hainfrois, his mortal 
enemy. Hainfrois, of course, expected 
no mercy ; but, after dinner, Eustace 
sent him back to the count, to tell him 
who was the labourer that he had seen 
making the hedge. 

The count immediately returned, 
and Eustace had recourse to anotlier 
stratagem. He equipped himself as a 
leper, with cup, crutch, and clapper ; 
and, when the count passed, he began to 
rattle his clapper, by which he gained in 
.charity fronuthe coupt and his knights 
iwepty-eight pence, At a short dis.. 

0 
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tance in tlie r^av, a boy was leading 
one of the eoy nt’s linest horses. Eustace 
Ifhocked him down, mounted the saddle, 
and galloped away, leaving the lad to 
tell it to the count, who, almost mad 
with rage, turned again to pursue him. 

Eustace adopted a new disguise. 
He presented himself as a cripple, 
having tied up his leg, and bound 
about his thigh a piece of cow's liver, 
with a band all stained with blood; 
and in this plight he hobbled along, 
supported by a stake. The count, 
with all his retinue, knights and ser- 
geants, were in a minster, and the prior 
was chanting the mass, when Eustace 
entered, told the count his disease, and 
prayed his charity. Tlie count gave 
him twelvepence. Then he went to 
the prior,!-. where he was receiving the 
offering, and shewing him his leg, 
** See, said he, in what a 

lamentable condition I am : my thigh 
is all rotten. Now, for the sake of God 
and St. Mary, pray these knights to give 
me some of their pence, tfiat 1 may 
get It healed.” Willingly, said the 
prior ; << but wait till the oflbrjpg is 
ended.” The prior was as good as his 
word ; and Eustace gained eight shil- 
lings by the stratagem. Then he left 
the minster, mounted the horse of the 
count, and dashed away, with his stake 
hanging by the side of liis leg. The 
boys shouted lustily, Halloo! the 
cripple has stolen a horse ! se^ how he 
spurs along the valley And every 
knight and sergeant rushed from the 
minster ; but the thief had gained too 
much the start to allow of any hope 
that he might be overtaken. 

Once, when he had been tracked 
over the snow by the count, and had 
escape*d by the stratagem of having his 
horse shoed backwards, the count dis- 
covered the trick from the smith who 
had shoed his horse, and pursued 
towards a monastery, where Eustace 
had taken shelter, and where he was 
then dining. ]t happened that three 
carpenters were at work on some new 
buildings. As the count passed by, 
one of bis sergeants ro^e up to the 
monastery, and Eustace, who had taken 
the disguise of a carpenter, came 
out to meet him. Bless you, sire!’' 
said Eustace : what men are these 
who are passing by “ They are 
outlaws,” said the squire, who have 
been exiled from their country. They 
come into this land to seek a man who 
is famous for his warlike skill. They 


have heard of the monk wito was born 
near Boulogne, that he is a worthy 
man, coura^ous and hardy.” Pish, 
friend !” said Eustace the Monk, “ you 
go on a business that is not worth a 
button. He is a lazy black^piard and 
a glutton. The scoundrel is at his 
dinner in the monastery. Bad lock to 
him! he has nearly famished us all. 
Go in, and' y€,u will find him.” The 
sei^eant dismounted : ** Hold my steed,” 
said he to Eustace; there is not his 
equal between here and Monchi. Take 
care of yourself, for he is a very devil 
at kicking.” 1*11 hold him safe,” 
replied Eustace : he shall not kick 
me, if 1 can help it.*' The sergeant 
entered the monastery, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that be found there no 
monk. Eustace, in tlie meantime, was 
not idle. He mounted the horse, shout- 
ed out, “ Carpenters, take your axe 
— Tm off. Heaven preserve you !” 
and galloped away. By cock’s 
teeth! thou hadst better dismount,” 
cried the sergeant, as he emerged from 
the monastery ; “ bring back the horse, 
I say.” ‘‘ It is too good to be given 
up so easily,” was the reply of the 
monk, as be scampered off : you may 
go back on foot, master vassal. Give 
my respects to the count, and tell him 
that had he dismounted here, he would 
have met with a good entertainment.” 
Eustace disappeared in the forest ; and 
the sergeant was obliged to make his 
way to the count on foot, before wliom 
he came half dead with hunger and 
thirst, his garments torn by the bram- 
bles, and covered with mud and dirt, 
which they had gathered out of the 
ditches and holes into which he had 
fallen. 

The count, enraged more than ever, 
began a brisk search in the forest, and 
came upon him suddenly ; so that 
Eustace, having scarcely time to mount 
his horse M oriel, in his hurry to 
escape, was thrown from the saddle, 
and thus, after a desperate struggle, fell 
into the hands of his enemies. The 
count would have hanged him imme- 
diately ; but his peers were unani- 
mously of opinion that he should be 
sent to receive judgment of the king of 
France. The count consented ; and 
he was escorted in a cart, bound hand 
and foot ; but, near Beaurains, thirty of 
his men fell upon the escort, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing their master. Eus- 
tace, after this narrow escape^ passed 
the river of Cance, and robbed tne ab- 
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bot of Jiiniiaus of thirty marks in 
money. 

When the count was one day at 
Boulogne, sobn nAer Eustace’s escape, 
the latter came there in the disguise of 
a mackerel-vender. The sergeants of 
the count bought his mackere], and his 
dinner was given him at the court; 
but when he demanded payment, he 
was told to wait till another day. Eus- 
tace watched an opportunity when the 
count had ordered his horses to be 
saddled for riding, went with three 
lads to take four of the handsomest to 
water, led them to a place where his 
own men were in ambush, and carried* 
them ofl'; sending word by one of the 
count's retainers, whom he met, that 
Eustace had taken the payment of hi^ 
mackerel. The count again pursued 
the depredator, but in vain. 

About this time, Eustace seems to 
have formed the design of leaving the 
forests of the Boulohois, and of repair- 
ing to England, to otfer his services to 
King John. One of his last tricks upon 
the count was performed while the Hit- 
ter was at Calais. Eustace conveyed 
to him a present of tarts and pther 
])astry, in which, in place of fruit, he 
had put a mixture of tow, ‘pilch, and 
wax, by which, when they were all at 
dinner, the count’s party were misera- 
bly entrapped. Eustace, on his arrival^ 
before King John, offered to deliver up 
his daughter or liis wife, as hostages 
for his loyalty ; the king received him 
gl.idly, and gave him thirty galleys, 
with which lie conquered and plun- 
dered the isles of Jersey and<}uernsey. 
Therrce he sailed to the coast of France, 
where he played a new trick upon 
Cadoc, the seneschal of Normandy, 
who sought to take him, and deliver 
liim to the French king. On his re- 
turn, he took and plundered several 
.ships ; and, at his own request, King 
John granted to him land in England, 
and also gave him permission, and 


lent him money, to build a palace in 
London, which he Anished in a most 
splendid manner. * llis land, as we 
learn from the Close Rolls, was at 
SwaflTham, in Norfolk.^ 

AAer Eustace had been a while in 
England, he seems to have lost the 
confidence of the king; and at the same 
time friendship was established between 
the Count of Boulogne, his old enemy, 
and John, in consequence of which 
the former paid a visit in person to the 
English court. Eustace saw imme- 
diately the necessity of leaving Eng- 
land, and he was obliged to use a 
stratagem to effect his escape, — for the 
kin§ had issued orders for his arrest, 
and had directed the seas to be strictly 
watched. Tiie monk took a bow and 
a fiddle, and diessed himself as a min- 
strel. In this garb be Efirived at the 
coast, where he found a merchant ready 
^to sail, and entered the ship with him. 
The steersman looked upon him as an 
intruder. “ Thou shall go out,” said 
he, with (iod’s help.” “ That I 
will,” Feplied Eustace, when vve are 
on j[he other side. But 1 think you 
aie not over wise. Look! I will give 
you for my passage fivo sterlings, and 
my fiddle. 1 am a jongler, and a 
minstrel, and you will not easily find 
my equal. I know all kinds of songs. 
For St. Mary's sake ! good sir, carry me 
over. 1 come now from Northumber- 
land, and have been five years in Ire- 
lamt. Lbave drunk so much ' good 
ale/ that«my face is all discoloured, 
and pale ; and 1 now hasten to drink 
again the wines of Argenteuil and 
Prouvins.” “ Tell us thy name.” 
“ Sir, my name is Mauferas, and 1 am 
an Englishinan, I wot!” ‘‘Thou 
an Englishman replied .the steers- 
mSn. “ I thought thou hadst been a 
Frenchman. At all events, if ihou 
k nowest any song, friend, let us have 
it.” “ Know I one ? Yea 1 of Agoul- 
lant and Aiinon, or of Blandliandin, or 


* The docuixi^nt contained in the Close Rolls, referring to this land, runs thus : — 
“ Mandatuni esl vicecomiti Norfolcie quod facial habere Willelmo de Cuntes terrain 
nue fuit P^ustachio Monucho in Swafhani, que est de honoro Britnnnie, qtiam 
(lominus rex ei concessit. 'J'este me ipso, apud Liiicolniam, xxiii. die Februarii.” 
(a. 1 ). 1216.) Another of the Close Rolls, four years earlier, mentions money which 
Eustace owed to the king : — “ Rex vicecomiti Norfolcie, etc. Scias quod dedimus 
respecUim ICuetachio IVlonacho de xx*^ marcaa quas nobis debet usque ad festum 
sancti Andree, ot ideo tibi maudaroua quod demandam quam ei inde facis ponas in 
respectum usque ad predictum festum ; duas autem marcatus terre unde idem 
EustnehiuB snisitus fuit in balliva tua et quam cepisti in manum nostram ipsum in 
poce habere permittas quamdiu fuerit ad presens in servitio nostro, et qunmdiu nobis 
placuerit. T. G. filio retri, apud Westmonasterium xiii. die Octobris, per eundem 
coram baronibus de scaccario” (a. d. 1212). 
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of Florence of Rome : there is not a 
song in the whole world but I know it. 
I should be deligltted, without doubts 
to afford you amusement ; but, in truth, 
the sea frightens me so much at pre- 
sent, that 1 could not sing a song worth 
hearing.'' The steersman was satis- 
fied, and questioned no further the 
skill of his passenger, who arrived in 
the evening at Boulogne. 

It appears that King John had put 
to death the daughter of Eustace, who 
had been delivered up as a hostage for 
the good conduct of her father. Eus- 
tace vowed vengeance against John, 
and came to the resolution of offering 
his* services to the Kirtg of Fra)^ce ; 
but, being somewhat doubtful of the 
reception which he might meet at the 
French court, he took the disguise of a 
courier, and ^carried to the king a let- 
ter, purporting to come from the monk, 
announcing his arrival in the French 
territory, and offering to him his ser- 
vices. The king promised that, if 
Eustace would consent to a personal 
interview with him, he should^'have a 
safe conduct : upon which, encouraged 
by the king's reply, Eustace answ'errd, 
— “ I am he and, after extorting 
oaths of loyalty, the king received him 
into favour. Eustace was again 
put in command of a fleet, with which 
lie infested the seas, committing terri- 
ble depredations upon the party whom 
he had before served. Hence our 
chronicles have designated hjm by the 
name of traitor. In one of his naval 
engagements, when he was bringing 
over a French fleet to assist the barons 
who had risen against John, after a 
desperate engagement, he was de- 
feated, and slain. 

The mo^t curio|is account of the last 
end of Eustace the monk, is found in 
an unpublished chronicle, preserved 
among the manuscripts of the British 
Museum. It is another testimony of 
the cbarsKcter which he possessed at 
that time for his supposed skill in 
magic, and for his use of supernatural 
agents. It required the presence of a 
saint to work his overthrow. 

On tlie day of St. Bartholomew the 
apostle, this document tells us, there 
came, with a great fleet towards Sand- 
wich, Eustace the Monk, accompanied 
by several great lords of France, who 
expected to make an entire conanest of 
the kingdom, trusting more in the ma- 
lice of this apostate monk than in their 
Piyn strength, becausp he wj^s deeply 


skilled in magic. And they hud such 
confidence in his promises, on^hccount 
of the prodigies which he had {ler- 
formed in their country, that they had 
brought with them their wives and 
children, and even infants in the cradle,' 
to inhabit England immediately. Now, 
when these ships approached the har- 
bour of Sandwich, they were all per- 
fectly visible, ciq;;ept that of Eustace, 
who had made a conjumtion, so that 
himself and his ship could be seen by 
none ; and where his ship flouted there 
appeared nothing but the waves of the 
sea. Tlie people of the town were 
. terribly frightened at the unexpected 
arrival of so great an army. Having 
no power sufficient to make any resist- 
ance to their enemies, they put all 
their hope in God; and, throwing 
themselves on their knees, and weep- 
ing bitterly, they prayed, for the love 
of St. Bartholomew, whose festival it 
was, that he would have pity on them, 
and deliver their land from the hands 
of the invader. They made a vow', 
ak;o, that if God would give them vic- 
tory, they would raise a cha{)el in 
honour of St. Bartholomew himself, 
and that they would found in it a 
chantry for ever. There was at that 
time in the town a man called Stephen 
Cmbbe, who rhad formerly been very 
** intimate with the monk, EusUice, and 
whom Eustace had loved so well, that 
he had taught him many of his prac- 
tices in magic. This Crabbe happen- 
ing to be present when those of the 
town who bore arms were consulting 
what wasrbest to be done, and moved 
by the lamentations of the u'narrned peo- 
ple, he addressed the chief men of the 
town ; — “ Unless,” said he, Heaven 
have mercy upon ns, the port of Sand- 
wich, hitherto so renowned, will be in- 
vaded, and the land lost. But, in or- 
der that our posterity may not have 
reason to reproach us, that such a dis- 
honour has arrived to the kingdom 
through our town, I will willingly 
give iny life to save the honour of my 
country. For this EiVstace, who is the 
leader of our enemies, cannot be seen * 
by one who is ignorant of magic, and I 
have learnt from himself this enchant- 
ment. I will give to day, then, my 
life for the sake of this land, — for T 
know well that, in entering his ship, I • 
cannot escape death from the numerous 
soldiers who are with him." After 
having thus spken, Stephen Crabbe 
enterecj one of the only Uiree vessel? 
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which were there to defend tiie place and I am sent to assist you : fear no- 

against this powerful armament, and thing.” At these words he disap- 

when they approached Eustace's ship peered, and was neitlier seen nor heard 

he leaped from his own into it. The more. 

English, to whom the ship was invisi- Thus ended the career of one of the 
ble, when they saw him standing and most extraordinary outlaws who ever 

fighting, as they thought, on the water, lived. He who puts his trust in 

shouted, and thought that he had been evil practices,” observes the chronicle 

mad, or that some evil spirit had taken we have just quoted, ** if he would 

his form. Then Stef^hen cut off the know what they are worth, let him 

head of Eustace, and in an instant his think upon the example of this great 

ship was visble to every body.. But magician.” 

Stephen himself was immediately slain, After the battle, the chronicle adds, 

horribly mutilated, and thrown, piece- the people of Sandwich bought, at the 

meal, into the sea. Suddenly there « common expense, a place not far from 

aix>se a hurricane, which in many the ^own, where they built a chapel, 

places overthrew houses, and tore large and dedicated it to St. Bartholomew, 

trees up by the roots. It entered the They erected houses contiguous for the 

haven, and in that instant overset all support of aged people, of both sexes, 

the enemy’s ships, without injuring who should be in poverty; and they 

one of those which were stationed to bought lands and rents to suf)porl the 

defend the town, except that it cast a poor in the hospital, and to keep a 

terrible fear into those who were em- chantry in the chapel, for ever. It was 

harked in them. The English said, also established as a custom, that every 

that in the air there appeared a man i|i year, on St. Bartholomew’s day, the 

red garments; that tliey instantly feU commons should assemble in the town 

upon tlieir knees, and cried, — “ Saint of Sandwich, and that they should 

Bartholomew, have pity on us, and niay;cR in solemn procession to the 

succour us against our foes and fhat hospital, each with a wax taper in bis 

they heard a voice which pronounced hand, 

these words, — “ I am Bartholomew, 

•SOMETHING MORE ABOUT lilE LATE PHOCEEDINGS IN 
OUR PARISH.* 

Ai l ER being thwarted in Mr. Munic’s foible«of t^is latter class among us is a 

affair, by the firmness of Squire Peers, degree of vidolence respecting parish 

our parish officers ceased not to vent affairs, which probably has been engen- 

their spleen against the latlQf by all dered by our having for so many years 

sorts of paltry insinuations and angry had persons in office on whom, they 

invective. 'J'hese were, of course, lis- could fully rely. Happy in their own 

tened to with a malignant kind of glee family circles, or industriously engaged 

by some of the baser sort of their low in the duties of their several avocations, 

pothouse companions, fellow's who hav- our f;entry and principal shopkeepers 

ing no wish or hope of elevating them- . seldom troubled themselves further 

selves into any thing like respectability about the proceedings of the vestry, 

of character, are always delighted to than to listen to them as news of the 

hear their betters abused. passing day, and express their senti- 

Ti)is was sweet music to the ears ments thereon in private parties among 

of our discord-loving overseers, who their own friends. Thus, in the course 

scrupled not to declare it the general of time, it came to pass that, instead of 

voice of the parish ; an affirmation being (as they once were, and may still 

which it is possible their besotted ad- be, whenever they choose to unite,) the 

herents credited for the moment, as moat influential persons in the parish, 

they went swaggering and bellowing their opinions and even remonstrances 

home through the streets, and thereby were impudently declared, by our new 

excited the" attention and roused the overseers, to be nothing more than *Mhe 

indignation of our decent and more whisper of a faction,” and, of course, 

resnectable town’s people. ^ utterly unworthy of attention. 

It has been said before, that the great Their new ally and bully, the ex- 

* See voL z. p. 66 ; and vol. ziii. p» 559 . 
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lawyer's clt^rk, or, (as he is moie com- 
monly called,) the feegg^arman, by look- 
ing sharp after the weekly contributions 
of pence and half-pence, contrives to 
live very snugly, if not.very respectably, 
at the sign of the lied Uat, a public 
house situated in that part of the parish 
which has long been most notorious 
for “ getting up rows;” and there, hav- 
ing taken possession of an arm-chair 
in the chimney corner, he employs the 
greater portion of his time in abusing 
the late churchwardens and overseers, 
and boasting of what he and the new 
parish officers mean to perform. His 
hearers are, of course, for tlte most^part, 
oor, ignorant, and improvident men; 
ut he assures them they are tlie finest 
fellows in the world, and that it is a 
burning shcme and disgrace to them 
that they have quietly submitted so 
long to be tlie slaves of tyranny and 
victims of oppression ; and, when he 
has thus wrought them up into a proper 
degree of self-importance, and they are 
chuckling among themselves,, and ad- 
miring his wonderful pow’er of talking, 
he suddenly alters his tone, and'-adds, 
with mock solemnity, Now, mind, 1 
don’t recommend you to break the 
arson’s windows. I’m sure I should 
e very sorry to hear that any of you 
were taken up for threshing the con-^ 
stable, though it’s no mure than he 
ought to expect, and richly deserves 
when he conies prying here wl^re he 
is not wanted / 

This generally produces a sniggering 
and winking among his hearers, and 
some two or three exclaim, “ Ay, ay, 
we understand you, master.'’ •• Yes!” 
lie will then say, 1 am sure you do. 
You are fine peaceable fellows. So, let 
the fdt, bloated churchwardens jnind 
wliat they are at, and the parson too. 
They haci better, we know, or else — — - 
but, never mind, leave all to me for 
the present. I’m somebody now at the 
vestry, and have got some thorough- 
going, neck-or-nothing boys to back 
me. So, ahem I all you have to do, is 
to drop your half-pencc into the hat, 
which the landlord has undertaken to 
hand round ; a worthy man as he is. 
'And he shan't be a loser by it neither, 
for before we’ve done with our reform- 
ations, 1 hope to get the license taken 
away from the new ^ Bible and Crown,’ 
and then this will be the principal inn 
in this part of the parish, as it ought to 
be, since there are more customers 
come to it ; though, mayhap, they may 


not have so much money to spend as the 
bloated buffoons who go to the other. 
However, in the mean while, the ex- 
pense I am put to is prodigious. 1 
never liave a farthing by me. All goes 
to the good cause. On.ly see I'’ Then, 
turning his empty pockets inside out, 
he leaves the room, and Boniface pre- 
sently enters with the hat, and goes 
round praising and pleading for the 
beggarman, in a style which genemlly 
produces much more liberal donations 
than the appearance of the donors 
would indicate they could afford . But 
^ the secret of this is, that most of the 
poor fellows have “run up a score” 
with Boniface, who is a sturdy fellow, 
and not very ceremonious when offend- 
ed. So, when he holds out the hat, if 
they can raise a copper they dare nut re- 
fuse it to the “ voluntary contribution.’’ 

Thus, by cunning, flattering, lying, 
boasting, begging, and abuse, the ex- 
lawyer’s clerk found himself in a posi- 
tion to talk haughtily to our new 

E 'arish-officers ; who, in the meanwhile, 
ad conducted tlicmsclves so ridicu- 
lously on divers occasions, as to lose 
many of their former supporters. The 
hard names that he called them were 
hard to endure, but not so Iiard as 
would have been the loss of their 
places, whicti they could not retain 
without his assistance; as the friends 
of the old parish-officers had latterly 
mustered very strong at the vestry. 
Accordingly, our worthies resolved to 
“ digest the venom of their spleen,” 
and invited him to a .supper and jolli- 
fication &t their favourite new public- 
house called “ the Uat and Wig 
there they met and shook hands to- 
gether, and sate down with keen appe- 
tites to discuss a variety of broils, wiiich 
they had ordered to be got ready, 
knowing that the beggar was particu- 
larly fond of that mode of cooking 
every thing ; and tlie manner in which 
he attacked every dish set before him, 
shewed that they had hit iiis taste to a 
nicety. So the supper went on har- 
moniously, till some of the company 
hinted that he had helped himself un- 
fairly to a broiled pigeon, and, there- 
upon, he waxed indignant, and swore 
he was an honourable man, and bad 
conducted himself alto^ther in a gen- 
tlemanly way, inasmuch as he had not 
put any of the said piaeon into his 
pockeu “ If any body dare to affirm 
that 1 have,” said he, “ 1 tell him to 
his face that he is a liar. However, if 
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the president wishes it, 1 don’t mind 
standing search.” 

The chairman declared, that there 
was no occasion for any further inquiry 
ou the subject, begged to have the 
honour of hob-nobbing with his honour- 
able guest in a glass of blue ruin,” 
and when that ceremony was over, sent 
him a huge “ helping” of Irish slew, 
whereat the mendicant grinned with 
delight, and declared fflat it was a dish 
which he really believed he should 
never be tired of. 

After supper, his health was drunk 
with all the honours, being proposed 
by the chairman in a speech, the sub- 
stance of which was, that he and his 
brother parish-officers desired to bury 
all past misunderstandings and animo- 
sities in oblivion. “ As for that,” said 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, in his reply, 

Uiat s all gammon. The pfein fact 
is, that you can’t do without me. You 
know that, and so dp I. So, let us 
understand one another, and have no 
nonsense. If you’ll stick by me, I don’t 
mind sticking by you ; but, mind, 4 
don’t like your mealy mouthed ways. 
It was but t’other day that one of you 
said in the vestry, that he had a gi%at 
respect for the parson, when 1 know 
that he has no respect for him at all. 
Now, as for a bit of a lie, or even a 
good round one now and then, we all 
know there’s no getting on without 
them ; but what’s the use of such lies 
as that ? They only serve to make the 
chaps at my end of the parish think 
you turncoats ; and, as for the parson 
and his set, they know bet(e||^ than to 
believe you. You can’t humbug them 
so easily, nor me neither; so, hark ye, 
if you mean to have my support, you 
must do something for our part of the 
town ; and I’ll tell you what it is, we 
want first. You all know tliose great 
buttresses, as they call ’em, against the 
side of the church tower, where they 
are of no manner of use, nor the tower 
cither that I can perceive ; well, the 
stones they are built with are parish 
property, and so :ve must have them 
for a school ; what do you say to that?” 

** What do 1 say I” exclaimed one of 
our men in ofRce, 1 say it’s a capital 
idea. You ought to have a school, 
supported by the parish, and there’s 
stone enough in those useless buttresses. 
Our ancestors must have been down- 
right fools to lay out their money tn 
such a stupid manner. So, you mav 
consider that matter as settled. I’ll 


introduce it myself at the vestry. Only 
mind and muster your ohaps as strong 
as you can, and I’ll ^et ours together, 
and we’ll carry the point with a hulla- 
baloo.”’ 

We must contrive to keep our 
places at any rate I” exclaimed one of 
our men in office, interrupting him. 

‘^Call me what you like,’’ roared 
another, ** except only don’t call me 
too late for dinner,” and at this effort 
of wit, his colleagues chuckled and 
rubbed their hands, and then there 
arose a loud call for a song, which was 
complied with by the beggarman, wlio 
^‘‘favoured the 'company’’ by singing, 
a good boy and take care of 

myself.” 

Bravo, bravo I that’s what we’ll all 
do !” shouted his entertainers ; and the 
next toast was Success to | wind ling.*’ 

I can’t suppose,” said the ex-law- 
yer’s clerk, rising ; “ no, considering the 
cX)mpany 1 am in, 1 cannot suppose 
that there is any thing particularly per- 
sonal to me meant by that toast ; but, 
somehow^it reminds me of the tus^el I 
had about that snug arm chair at the 
vestj^y^ that 1 got turned out of at last, 
because it belonged to another gentle- 
man ; whether 1 had any right to it or 
not, is no matter.” 

‘‘ Not in the least ;” ‘‘We were very 
^orry for you “ We did all we could, 
you know that,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“ Vyell,” he continued, “ In that 
scuffle the dollar of iny coat was torn, 
and so, I Save got tlie tailor’s bill to 
pay, which I say is a very hard case. 
It’s some comfort, to be sure, that the 
chap who turned me out will have one 
to pay likewise ; but — then — only 
look here 1” and pulling a long face, he 
turngd his empty pofikets inside out. 
“Upon my word, Vm very sorry,” ob- 
served the pre^sident. “ That’s all 
mighty fine,” said the ex-lawyer’s clerk, 
dogged Iy,“ But your sorrow wpn’t pay 
the tailor’s bill.” 

“What would you have us do?” 
asked one of our new officers implor- 
ingly, “ I’m sure if it was’iit for the 
perquisites of my place 1 should’nt 
know what to be at.” “Ay, ay!” 
exclaimed the beggar; “ you are a set 
of poor wretches. I know that well 
enough. If I depended on your charity 
I sliould find a precious little ‘sum 
tottle” (as our friend Joe says) in my 
bat ; but you've got friends who would 
do any thing almost to keep you in 
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nither than have you come 
sipohging upon them for your meals 
again,, instead of being fed by the 
])arish‘. There^s little Jack's father, 
who gets such lots of money by his 
trade in beds, for instance, and Musty, 
the coal-dealer, and plenty more, who 
can come down wiili silver a pretty deal 
easier than some of my regular ragged 
supporters can witli their coppers. So 
let s have no shuffling, but go round at 
once, and see what you can raise. 
You’ve no need to be ashamed of beg- 
ging for other people, you know ; and, 
as for me, all I want is tlie money, with 
a few names of decentish sort of folks , 
in this part of the parish, just t(P shew 
to my comrades at the Red Hat, and 
make them believe I’m a general fa- 
vourite, for there's been a little grum- 
bling amojDg 'em lately. Don’t tell 
any body that, though : 1 mention it 
only in confidence : but, last Saturday 
night, I found myself fourpence half- 
l)cnny short of what I expected.” 
“Whew! tliat’s bad!” exclaimed one 
of the company ; “ but what is the 
amount of the tailor’s bill ?” “ What’s 
that to you ?” roared the beggtirpian 
angrily . “ Mr. President I claim your 
protection. What right has any gentle- 
man to inquire into my private affairs? 

1 should not have expected such illi- 
berality in this company. All that £ 
want is, for you to collect as much as 
you can, and give me the money, and 
then leave me to pay what I like, and 
how, and when, and wh6m I like. 
Botheration ! am I to be asked to ac- 
count for every farthing, as if I was a 
parisli pauper? Why, even wlien I 
was treasurer of the debating club we 
held at the Red Hat, I laughed to 
scorn the base miscreants who dared to 
whisper *that th'fe money in the, box 
ought to be counted, and what was I 
then to what I am now ?” and he look- 
ed fiercely round on all present. 

“I am sure,” whimpered the luck- 
J^s inquirer, trembling, “ I’m sure T 
did'nt mean any harm, and should be 
very sorry if what I said tended to break 
up the harmony of the company ; but 
1 thought if we knew how much was 

wanted “Pish !” exclaimed the 

beggarman, interrupting him, “ collect 
all you can ! You need’nt be afraid of 
getting too much. Only mind, no more 
impertinent questions! or else you’ll 
find 1 can play at that game as well as 
the best of you. A pretty figure you 
would cut, if I were to join the old 


party, and ask in the vestry liow much 
you had spent for dinners and meetings 
at the public houses, when you were 
upon wliat you call your ^ commissions 
of inquiry.’ All parish money too!” 
“ Now, my dear fellow !” said the pre- 
sident, coaxingly, “ upon my lionour ! 
I appeal to you as a gentleman, whether 
that is’nt almost too bad, considering 
that we never refused to treat any body 
you chose to introduce, no matter how 
ragged his coat was ; and, to tell you 
the truth, really, once or twice, £ have 
felt half ashamed ” 

“ Come I that’s as it ought to be !” 
exclaimed the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ You 
can botlier the noodles 1 know, if you 
like. But please to observe, that 1 shall 
expect to have a list, all regular, of 
every body’s name, with the sum each 
gives aeBin.st it, that my penny sub- 
scribers^ may see it, that's alK Don't 
imagine 1 doubt your honour or ho- 
nesty I No, no, that's all my eye and 
Betty Martin. We know each other 
loo w^l.” 

r Accordingly, on the following day, 
the beggar's hal was carried about the 
parish, and he chuckled triumphantly 
on'^receiving the amount collected ; but, 
whether there was enough, or more than 
was necessary to pay ,lhe tailor’s bill, 
remains a sepret. 

The affair of the church buttresses 
was not so easily disposed of, “ a com- 
mission of inquiry” was, as usual, the 
first step, and an architect was instruct- 
ed to examine and report how many of 
the said useless masses of stone miglit 
be apprqpriated for the erection of the 
buildings proposed for the beggarman’s 
end of the parish. 

When our clergyman heard what 
was going on, he very naturally expos- 
tulated upon the impropriety of remov- 
ing any thing from consecrated ground; 
but our wiseacres declared that be ought 
to have no voice in the matter, as he 
was an interested party. And as for 
consecration and such nonsense, they 
said it was idle talk, only fit for those 
who had not joined* in the march of 
intellect. 

So they met, fully confident of carry- 
ing their point, to hear the archilecl’s 
opinion, 

« Well, sir,” said the chairman to 
him, “yon have, I trust, examined pro- 
perly that enormous pile, which our 
iorefethers,in their deplorable ignorance 
of utilitarianism and political economy, 
caused to be erected, and to support 
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which has always been the greatest 
burden of the parish. A most unsightly 
mass it is ! out of all proportion with 
the surrounding houses !” 

‘‘ 1 have inspected it very carefully,” 
replied the architecti particularly those 
buttresses which you desire to remove ; 
and though I was, at (he 6r$t glance, 
disposed to be of your way of thinking, 

I soon found that th^ are absolutely 
necessary for the sup][rort of the tower 
and steeple.” 'J’hen down with lower, 
steeple, and all !” roared one of the 
commissioners, “ What use are they of? 
Nothing but to carry the bells. And 
why should the cluirch have bells more , 
that the chapels and meeting-houses 
belonging to other sects? We want 
stone for the new buildings, and stone 
we will have!” “Don’t be so warm, 
my good friend,” said the chairman, 
“remember, we are not in the vestry 
now and (hen, turning to tlie architect, 
he continued, “ my dear sir! you have 
disappointed us sadly. Surely, there 
7nust be Home good square blocks that 
vve might take ! Itemember, we aigp 
acting only for the benefit of the parish- 
ioners in general. For ray own part, I 
have no particular grudge againsrthe 
church. Let it stand by all means. 
But, as for a few small pieces of stone, 
what can they signify ? Do pray exer- 
cise your judgment, and point out .vewe- 
tliing us useless, even if it be so trivial 
us scarcely to be missed, because if we 
can once establish'd right to take any- 

thing ahem ! The fact is, we must 

get up a case to bring before the vestry. 
^Ve are under a promise to a^very par- 
ticular friend. lleigho! ‘ needs must 
go when certain folks drive,’ they say. 
However, it’s of no use to give way to 
melancholy ; so, you’ll time with us to- 
day, and we’ll talk over* the matter 
quietly afterward in a friendly w^ay. I 
dare say we shall hit upon something.” 

“ 1 shall be happy to accept your in- 
vitation,” replied the surveyor, “a good 
dinner is always acceptable, but more 
))articu1arly after a hard morning’s 
work, such as I hawe had to-day, for I’ve 
been all round the church, and over the 
roof, and up to the top of the tower — ” 

“ Oho! you have, have you ?” shouted 
the beggarraan, as he strutted into tlie 
room, and caught the last woixls,“ The 
top of the tower! that’s the place to 
begin at. We must contrive to throw 
down some of those pinnacle things at 
the corners there. Confounded ugly 
and heavy they are, and of no use 


whatever. Well, don't you. see what 
will follow? Catch the idea? Why, 
then the tower will, be relieved from 
their weight, and the buttresses be less 
necessary.” “ Even if that were done,” 
observed the architect, “ I am afraid 
that the buttresses would still be as 
useful.” Botheration !” exclaimed 
the ex-lawyer’s clerk, “ Then all we 
have to aim at, is to throw down the 
steeple. What say you to a bonfire 
in the belfry, eh ? IJa, ha ? I think I 
see the bells come tumbling down. 
Well — what are you gaping about, as 
if I was saying something very shock- 
ing ? The steeple and the bells would 
be Imirned or fairly floored, that’s all, 
while the walls of the tower would re- 
main standing ; and then, mark me, I 
should like to sec llie surveyor who 
would dare to say that tl^ buttresses 
were necessary.’’ “Why, certainly,” 
observed the architect, “ if there were 
neither steeple nor bells to be support- 
ed, one might venture. But tlien, sure- 
ly you would not let the bells remain 
useless the ground?” “ Perliaps 
not,” said the beggarman, winking at 
his friends in office. 

Iteally, my worthy sir,” observed 
one of them, smiling, “ this is a droll 
sort of anticipation, of what may pos- 
sibly happen some day. Of course I 
, shouldi be very sorry to see so venera- 
blean edifice destroyed.” “ Destroyed !” 
exclaimed one of bis colleagues warmly ; 
“ destroyed ! why, would’nl the body of 
the churclf remain t There's more room 
in that thad is necessary to hold all the 
bigoted old women in the parish.” 
“ Ay !” observed the beggarman, “ and 
a precious deal more accommodation 
than they want. There are the pews 
along the west wall, that belong to my 
neighbours, almost • always empty. 
What’s the use of them ? Notliing but 
to encourage a few stupid old idiots to 
go there instead of coming to our chapel, 
which 1 mean to have enlarged. And, 
hark ye, gentlemen, I shall ask you, in 
the name of common honesty, to remove 
those pews from the church to the 
chapel. They belong to us; but, as vve 
are not of the parson’s sect, they are of 
no use to us where they are. You’d 
better let us have them quietly, I can 
tell you. The parson won’t get fat upon 
the pew-rents he will gather for them 
in future, 1 promise you. No, no ! let 
us have justice! justice I say ! How- 
ever, I won’t be unreasonable in my 
demands; and so, ifyou can prove that 
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one or two of the said pews are regu* 
larly filled, I don't mind leaving them 
for the present. That's what I call li* 
beral. But, mind, if the poor, bigoted, 
ignorant wretches who fill them, should 
happen to be hooted or pelted on their 
way to church by their more enlighten- 
ed neighbours, it will be no fault of 
mine. They must take their chance, 
or jnove off to your end of the parish. 
Botheration ! we are as quiet a set of 
fellows as ever lived, if we have but 
justice and our own way, though we 
have no great taste for your regular, 
orderly , stupid, humdrum, church-going 
bigots. Let ’em brush, say I, and then 
you will see what sort of a ligu»3 we 
shall cut." 

Here the chairman proposed adjourn- 
ing to the dinner-room ; and, as he 
walked out,^arm in arm, with the beg- 
garman, whispered sometliing in his 
ear about going too fast,*^ to which 
the beggar condescended to reply by 
an incoherent growl, in which the words 
“ I’ll keep you moving,’^ “ white-liver- 
ed," and “dandy," were onl^ to be 
caught. 

Their after-dinner debate was^-lqng 
and noisy, as the ex-lawyer’s clerk in- 
sisted upon carrying his point against 
the church buttresses, and ever and 
anon, introduced the affair of the 
empty pews in the western aislc^ but, , 
at last, he became convinced that if 
either of those measures were carried 
.in the vestry, there would be an appeal 
to Squire Peers, who was wfell known 
to be tinctured willi what they call 
antiquated prejudices’' in favour of 
the church. So, at length, our wor- 
thies determined to propose in the 
vestry, a declaration that they should 
be at liberty to make use of any stones 
or other ^materiifis fit for buildjng, 
which might, at any time hereafter, be 
found lying useless in or about the 
church, for such parochial purposes ns 
they might think proper. 

“Thars what I call an instalment!" 
exclaimed the beggarman. “ Never 
mind! we’ll soon find something to 
lay our hands on. Just establish the 
right of taking possession ; that’s 
enough! Get but a chisel into the 
tower, and 1 shouldn't wonder if the 
wall itself shook in time. Bother- 
ation 1 We shall soon find some of the 
empty seats lying about useless, I’ll 
warrant; and then, as you’ll have a 
right to go there, and the parson can’t 
ks^ you out, why, you’ll find ’em, and 


hand ’em over to me, eh ? Come, I’ll 
give you a toast : liere’s Down with 
old Peers ! ’’ 

“Upon iny word," grumbled a 
small worthy, present, “1 don’t think 
we ought to be so personal in our 
toasts. Ahem ! In some cases, a ma- 
gistrate is really — upon my word, very 
useful — and " 

From ail this, it will be seen that 
the beggerman Hakes the lead when- 
ever he thinks fit ; and, from his bully- 
ing propensities, of course, such is fre- 
quently his good will and pleasure. 
Therefore, it lias latterly been exces- 
sively ludicrous to witness the assumed 
importance of our luckless new parish 
officers, whenever he is absent. They 
will then address themselves with airs 
of offended dignity to any reputable 
persons they may happen to meet, and 
declare Unit, though they certainly 
know the worthy gentleman, who has, 
for the good of liis> neighbours, resigned 
the office stool, and taken to the hat ; 
yet still he is mcrcli/ an acquaintance, 
tV^d that to suppose he has any iufiu- 
ence in their councils is the height of 
illiberality. These affirmations are com- 
mofily received with a smile of incre- 
dulity, at which our woriliies affect to 
appear indignant, lift up their eye- 
brows, tliipw back their heads, aud 
strut off to the other side of the way to 
repeal the same assertion of their in- 
dependence, with a similar result. 

After what has been said, it will be 
unnecessary to detail the speeches and 
uproar that passed in the vestry, during 
the agilatj^on of the question relative to 
the stones wanted by the meudicant’s 
party. Suffice it to say, that the de- 
claration proposed was carried by a 
small majority; and then, as antici- 
pated, an appeal was made to our 
worthy justice of the peace, Squire 
Peers. 

Any stranger, seeing the deputation 
on their way, would have supposed it 
a band of rioters, or robbers, going to 
turn the old geniteroan out of house 
and home. Indeed, come of the beg- 
garman’s adherents scrupled not to 
hint that something of that sort might 
occur if their wishes were not complied 
with. 

The venerable magistrate, nevertbe* 
less, received them in his usual, cour- 
teous manner, and listened patiently to 
their representations of the want of 
stone for building the school at one 
end of the parish, and the superabund- 
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ancQ of materials in and about the 
church. The chief speaker closed 
liis harangue by saying, “ The last 
time we were here, you gave us only 
part of what we asked ; but now you 
cannot possibly do that, nor refuse 
us, either ; because, now we really ask 
you for nothing, since that blockhead 
of a surveyor declares that there are no 
useless stones about the church. So, 
all you have to do is just to put your 
hand to this paper, to establish our 
right, as parish officers, to take, for 
parish uses, any windfalls that luck 
may send us.’^ 

“ Really, gentlemen,” observed the 
squire, after some reflection, this ap- 
pears to me a very singular applica- 
tion. Tlie want of stone, for necessary 
purposes, was never, before, a com- 
plaint in the parish. You have, under 
yohr own control, a quarry, from which 
this projected scliool may be imme- 
diately built, if its erection appear de- 
sirable. Why, then, should you fix 
your minds upon materials that ar^ 
already appropriated, and form part qjf 
another, and, allow me to add, a conse- 
crated edifice?” 

At the last two words, a howl v^nt 
lound among the mendicant tribe. 
“ We cannot spare any stone from the 
quarry!” exclaimed one of our men in 
office; ‘‘No, not a slab. And, hark 
ye, old gentleman, that’s entirely under 
our management. You have nothing 
to do with that, so what’s the use of 
talking about it? ” 

“ If you suppose that 1 wish to inter- 
fere with your privileges,” observed the 
squire, mildly, “you are greatly mis- 
taken; I merely express my surprise 
that you, having sufficient materials 
under your hands, should take such a 
roundabout and, apparently, inefficient 
means of providing for your projected 
edifice. However, let that pass. The 
question is, respecting the anticipated 
‘ windfalls,’ as you call them, from the 
church. Perhaps, you may fancy that 
you have discovered prognostications 
of violent storms or earthquakes that 
will shake and shatter the building. 
I, however, hope and trust that nothing 
of the sort will occur ; but, if it should, 
your path of duty, as well as mine, 
will be equally clear, as you cannot 
have forgotten the oaths you took when 
accepting office. You are bound to 
keep the church in good repair; and, 
therefore, should any part be thrown 
down, you must reserve the materials 
to build it up again.” 


“But, suppose they were nut all 
wanted?” cried a parish officer. 
“ That’s our case, you, see. Bless yon r 
worship ! do you think we’d take ’em 
if they weren’t superfluous? VVe’d 
have all regularly surveyed, and iiave 
the report at a commission of in- 
quiry.” 

“ Well, well,” said Squire Peers, 
with a sigh, “ I trust the building will 
stand long unshaken; and, as lung as 
it does, methinks we are but idling our 
time to talk about what we shall do 
wit]) any part of it that may, at a 
future time, become, as you say, super- 
^fluous. VVhen the ‘windfalls’ you 
expeol, take place, it will be time to 
aiTange what shall be done with them ; 
and, if you come to me then, we will 
consult together with our worthy cler- 
gyman ; and, no doubt, we shall settle 
the question amicably, to Uie satisfac- 
tion of all parties. In the mean while, 
must excuse me for not giving my 
assent to a resolution, of which 1 can- 
not discern either tlie present utility or 
proprietjt” 

“ The old stupid incurable!” growl-^ 
ed^owe of the listening throng; “he 
can t see an inch beyond his nose!” 

“Humph !” quoth another, “I’m 
afiaid he secs a little too far.” 

“He’s no business there 1” exclaim- 
,ed the heggarinan ; “ Not a bit. Why 
should he be allowed to sit there in 
his magistrate’s chair, to stop the pro- 
ceedings of the whole parish ? .Justice ! 
I say, Ju^ice ! All that he lias a right 
to is a se5t at the vestry, like other 
people, and no more.” And llie latter 
assertion has been his favourite topic 
when haranguing his followers at the 
Red Hat, and other public houses, 
ever since. As for our parish officers, 
aft^’ skulking for a*\vhile over their 
disappointment, they, as usual, cast 
about fof a fresh cause to get up an- 
other commission of inquiry, and have 
hit upon a notable expedient for in- 
creasing their power and palronage. 

The plan is yet in embryo, but 
numerous inquiries .have been made 
of the farmers and holders of fields, 
gardens, and orchards, respecting the 
number of times per their fences 

are broken ; how many people walk in 
trespass during that period across their 
corn-fields, standing-grass, and turnips; 
what average number of rooks, pigeons, 
and small birds, commit devastations 
upon tlie same ; whether the boys em- 
ployed to drive them away do their 
duty, or effect the purpose; and if not, 
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whai are tlie causes i 1 low many apple- 
trees are climbed and robbed during 
tbe season ; and what number of urchins 
are caught in the fact, or afterwards 
discovered, and by what means; whe- 
ther the said urchins belong to the town 
or the outskirts, and Itow tliey are sup- 
posed to have disposed of the apples, 
and whether there arc any old apple- 
women suspected of buying them ; 
whether niadkins or scarecrows are not 
sometimes used instead of boys, and if 
so, in what numbers and of what ma- 
terials are they made, and whether or 
not they are supposed to answer the 
purpose; and if not, what arc the^ 
reasons ? W ith tiiese and other qberies, 
they are now perplexing the occupiers 
of our parish lands, some of whom ven- 
ture to observe that they have made no 
complaint,, and feel quite able to clesu: 
tlieir fields from vermin, and look after 
tlieir own apple-trees, &c., and there- 
fore think it hard that they should be 
interfered with and not allowed to go 
on in their old way. The invariable 
answer made by our new man is, that 
old ways arc always wrong ways, and 
that people who obstinately pursu($'tVem 
evince a deplorable ignorance of liberal 
ideas and the inarch of intellect. 

As their plan is not yet parish 
law, and they are so much in the habit 
of sliifiing their ground and changings 
their minds upon small as well as 
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greater matters, it mmains only to be 
said, that their present intentions seem 
to be— first, the appointment of some 
half-dozen beadles, who are to be con- 
stantly walking ab^t in the lanes and 
footpaths ; ana, secondly, to take upon 
themselves the nomination and [^y- 
ment (out of the parish funds) of all 
the little boys employed to frighten 
away the bird^ and catch young spar- 
row's. And, by these opportunities of 
selecting whom they please, they cal- 
culate on gaining a few more sup- 
porters in the vestry. 

It may be worth while to obsen'e, 
that a similar plan has, long since, 
been acted upon by the neighbouring 
parish, with which we have had so many 
law suits, and the consequence has 
been, that no person can take a quiet 
walk there beyond the main street, 
witliout being exposed to the imper- 
tinent curiosity and intrusion of the 
beadles, and e\‘en Uie bird-keeping 
boys. These have often been the sub- 
ject of complaint with our lads and 
hisses, and lovers of country excursions ; 
and not a little unpleasant will it be 
to the good people to find themselves 
unable to walk in our own fields with- 
out being exposed to a similar nuisance. 
But whether this change is to take 
place or not> remains yet to be dis- 
cussed in the vestry ; so, no more at 
present. 


THE EPIPHANY. 

A I'UAGMENT ITIOM THE PROUT PAPERS.*' 

** Glanilifeni Druides coron&.” — Sin Wm. Jonfs. 

The following lines would appear to form the preamble or intioductory 
stanzas to a poem„ of some length, of which we have already met with some de- 
tached portions among the papers' of the late incumbent of Wateigrassiiill, and 
whicli, in style and metre, •bear some resemblance to Coleridges wild and 
i*ambling ballad of The Ancknt Mariner. It relates the adventures of three 
elders from the far west,*^ who, in the reign of Augustus, travel eastward in 
search of<he promised SAVioifii of mankind,— visit Borne, Athens, and Kgypt, 
in succession, and finally return. Where Proul found authority for this druidical 
” he does not mention ; we have, nevertheless, some idea of a MS. 
preserved at St. Gall, in Switzerland, and entitled ** Trium Druidum ah insulis 
Oveani perep i/mtio Bethlcem The Abbey of St. Gall is known to have 

been colonised from Ireland. Should we be enabled to give the poem in a 

complete form, we doubt not of its meeting a favourable reception. O. V. 

1 . 

From the Isles of the. East — from AuADrA the blest, 

From the star-loving land of Chaldee, 

There came to his cradle in long flowing vest, 

Of the orient Gentiles the wisest and best. 

And crowns deck’d the brows of the three. 
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IL 

They brought odoriferous spices and myrrh, 
growth of their own sunny soil ^ 

Hmugh a smile from her infant, a blessing from her, 
Was all that young mother and maid could confer, 

To requite them for travel and toil. 

HI. 

Yet, .well might they deem a long journey repaid 
By the si^it of that wonderous child ; 

Of that scion of awful Omnipotence, laid 
In the innocent arms of an Israelite maid, 

In the folds of a breast undefird. 

IV. 

• 

And thus, by the East, as the pro|)Hbt foretold, 

At His cradle due homage was done 
By its envoys, who worshipped with gifts and with gold. 
Unloaded their camels — theii treasures unroll’d, 

And pledged Him the land of the Sun. * 

* Ht ih * at iit 

V. 

From the Isles of the West. — from the clime of the Celt, 
From the home of the Baiton, where^ong 
To the Ciod of oiir fathers the Druid had knelt, 

Encircled with Stonehenge’s mystj^at belt, 

Or the oaks of tlie forest among. 

VI. 

From the land above all that illumin’d had 1)een 
With the Deity’s earliest smtles ; 

Of sacred tradition asylum serene, 

Blest Erin ! from thee, ever fair, evergreen, 

Ever rank’d amid holiest isles : * • 

VIL 

Were sages not sunimon’d ? Had no one the lot 
To hail the Messiah’s bright morn ? 

Went forward no pilgrim to Bethlehem’s grot ? — 

Oh, think not the Wise of the West were forgot 
When the Infant Redeemer was l^rn ! * 

VIII. 

Though naught is recorded of king or of sage, 

Yet a vision have I of my own ; — 

’Tis but fancy, perhaps — but the dream of old age — 

Yet I’ll trace it — ’twill live upon poesy’s page, 

WhefI the priest of the upland is gone. 

« # ^ ta 
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A POINT FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE COKSERVATiVK 

LEADERS. 


No one has ever been found lo dispute 
the wisdom of the ftiaxim which teaches 
us to learn our own policy, in a great 
measure, from the policy of our ad- 
versaries, — to gather a knowledge of 
our real strength from that which they 
eviilenlly fear, and of our real weakness 
from tlmt which they delight to witness. 
Let us apply tliis rule to the present 
position of the Conservative party. 

The grand topic of condolence, and 
of entreaty, with the Whig and Hadica! 
journals, during the last three* or four 
months, has been, the actual or the 
apprehended disunion of“ the liberals,** 
as contrasted witli the harmony and 
oneness 6f purpose which was evident 
iii the ranks of the Conservatives, ^^’e 
could readdy till a whole magas^ine 
with the melancholy musings'* of the 
Globe and Cltroniclc, and the half- 
frantic objurgations of the Spectator^ 
on tins, to their mind, the a^t-absorbing 
topi,c. From each of these, in ^ils turn, 
and from the whole unitedly, tins in- 
structive confession might ho drawn, — 
“ TfV must be ruined, and that shortly ; 
for much longer our compact cannot 
last : the Tories must come in, and 
there is no help for it; for they aVe 
firmly united, while disunion daily 
spreads throughout our ranks.’* 

A similar lesson may hr draVn from 
another feature in the liberal*' jour- 
nals, — namely, the pleasure and avidity 
with which they hail every trivial cir- 
cumstance that can possibly afford 
them the least hopeofcreatingascliism 
and a disunion among the Conservative 
parly. • An aotiial occurrence of this 
kind would throw them into ^perfect 
ecstasies; and, in default of such a 
godsend, they arc perpetually racking 
their brains to fabricate and invent 
some ktory of the kind. Only the other 
day, while Lord Lyndhurst and Sir 
Robert Peel were enjoying their leisure 
in each other’s society at Parts, the 
ingenious gentry of the ministerial press 
w^ere busily employed in proving — to 
iheir own satisfaction, if to that of no 
one else, — that these two eminent men 
must of necessity hate each other with 
the most bitter animosity I We should 
have desired no greater treat than to 
have seen and heard the merriment 
with which these very clever reasonings 
must have been enjoyed, by the right 


honourable baronet and the noble lord, 
at that very time in daily and most 
cordial communication and intercourse. 

But let u.s not attempt to hide from 
ourselves the important fact,— that one 
great point offdisagreement does exist, 
among us, though at present in abey- 
ance, and that with it is connected the 
whole of that melancholy controversy 
which has once already divided, and for 
a time ruined, the Conservative party, 
and which still lurks unextinguished, 
ready, on the first convenient opportu- 
nity, to repeat that fatal mischief; and, 
if permitted, once more to scatter and 
overthrow the friends of the constitu- 
tion, and to bring the monarchy itself 
to the very brink of dissolution. 

The immediate point to which we 
allude, and w'fiich is naturally a great 
favourite wdih the Morning Chronicle^ 
is, the opposing views of different sec- 
tions of the Conservative party,' with 
reference to wimt is called “ The Na- 
//ow// System offiducation in Ireland.*' 

The giuat question of which this 
forms only a branch, and on which, we 
fear, the Conservative party is not yet 
fully agreed, is,— VVhat sliall be the 
policy pursued towards the Papists of 
the empire? 

Now a word or two first on the 
branchy before we speak of the atem. 
The branch alluded to, is “ The Na- 
tional System of Education.** Tliis 
most Unjust and nijschicvous conces- 
sion to O’Connell, — wfor it was to 
O’Connell hinnelf that the concession 
was made, — and he is fond of boasting 
that lie extorted it from the minisir) of 
that day, — tliis most mischievous con- 
cession is the especial detestation of the 
whole Protestant,—!, c. the whole Eng- 
lish party in Ireland . It is equally ab- 
horred by all the earnest Protestants of 
England, forming the soundest portion of 
the Conservative pjrty. And yet, when- 
ever a step is taken in opposition to 
this system, the Protestants are instantly 
reminded, that Sir Robert Peel, during 
his cndmiiiistrationof 1835, declared his 
intention to maintain tliat system, and 
(‘ven to augment the grant made to it, 
ill the estimates of the current 'year! 
The fact is so: we are constrained to 
admit it; and we will add, without 
reserve, that ratiier than a Conservative 
administration should have been ac- 
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tually j^ilty of such a deed; we would 
have preferred their defeat, and conse- 
quent expulsion. 

But, surely, we ought to make some 
use of tlie warning we have received. 
Sir Robert Peel’s ministry of 1828 was 
consigned to inevitable ruin the moment 
the Popish Relief Bill was passed. Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry of 1835 w.is 
lost, when bis adhesiqn to “ The Tsa- 
tional System ” was given in ! And 
should the next administration of 
Sir Robert Peel be tainted with the 
same leprosy, its fall is already as cer- 
tain as the revolution of the seasons ; 
— but it will probably destroy Con- < 
servalism, and the last hope of the 
monarchy, in its overthrow. 

Let us approach tliis subject as 
closely as possible; and not only in- 
quire strictly whether the fact be so, 
blit also, tu/iy it is so f 

But we can only prosecute this in> 
quiry with Conservaftves for our com- 
panions, for the very tirst step would 
tind us at issue with a Radical coad- 
jutor in the investigation. To such ffti 
one, all the shocks that the constitution 
has undergone within the last few ygars, 
n)ay seem merely the most favourable 
circumstances that could liuvo hap- 
pened ; and the perils which now sur- 
round the Aristocracy, the Church, and 
the Monarchy, may appear, in his eyes, 
fraught with hopes of a speedy over- 
throw of all things established, and the 
coming-in of a republic one and in- 
divisible.” To this class of politicians, 
therefore, we must decline to appeal. 
Our present argument is addressed to 
Conservatives only, for it proceeds, from 
first to last, on Conservative principles. 

And to such we say, do you not 
admit at once, that, for the last seven 
or eight years, the British constitution, 
that glorious fabric which has endured 
through more than an hundred years, 
blessing the land with settled peace, 
internal strength, and extended empire, 
— do you not mournfully admit, that, 
of' late years, t]je integrity and even 
the continued existence of that con- 
stitution has been repeatedly brought 
into question, and a doubt has for 
the first time sprung up, whether 
that which all other nations envied, 
would not be cast away at last by those 
who ignorantly and foolishly forgot its 
value, like some obsolete fashion, or 
antiquated observance?^ Now, if this 
strange and unimaginable peril has 
arisen, from what quarter dta it coin^ 


and at what moment did it appear 
above the political horizon? 

Remember the high and confident 
standing of the Constitutional party 
in the year 1828,— when the attempts 
of the Whigs to wriggle themselves 
into office, under the plea of support- 
ing the man whom in their hearts 
they hated, — George Canning, — was, 
by their own bungling, defeated. Look 
back to the bold and triumphant * 
style in which the Popish attack of 
that year was met and repelled, and 
recollect, especially, the unanswerable 
speech of Lord Lyndluirst on that oc- 
casion. And then ask, when came in 
that Vholly opposite state of things, 
which has rendered all the eight suc- 
ceeding years, up to the present mo- 
ment,— a scene of never-ending dis- 
cord, confusion, contest, and national 
peril ? 

The fatal blow wiis struck, which 
severed the vessel of the State from 
its moorings, and sent it, without helm 
or compass, over the trackless and tem- 
pestuou^deep, — on that dark and dis- 
mal day, when Sir Robert Peel, enter- 
raifiea by the confiding Conservatives 
of Manchester, refused, for the first 
time, to respond, by word or sign, to 
the sentiment of Frotestant Ascend^ 
emyF Since that fatal hour, not one 
single season of repose, however short, 
has tlie country enjoyed, nor is there 
the least probability that a settled tran- 
quillfHy will again be her lot, 
until, insttticted by adversity, she once 
more is brought to find her safely under 
the batmer of “ Froteatant Ascendenct/J^ 

On this point, — the realisation of 
even the worst forebodings of the Pro- 
testant party in 1828,— we feel that 
will) n sincere Con^rvati velour argu- 
ra^t must have weight. With a “ Li- 
beral,” indeed — with one who rather 
wishes for a revolution per annutn — one 
who would like a new Ileform-bill every 
second year, and an attacA on the 
Lords to fill up the intervening spaces, 
— we have little to say on this point, 
since he looks upon all the shocks and 
convulsions of the last seven years as 
both pleasant and salutary. But to a 
Conservative, to one who longs for 
peace, and settled order, and quiet 
prosperity, we have a right to say, 

See what have been the fruits of the 
fatal measure of 1829. And remember, 
also, that while the worshippers of a 
supposed expediency were promising 
you all kinds of baimony and tran^ 
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quilUty from their conceasioiii we told 
you that an expediency not founded 
on principle was a false and deceitful 
expediency; and tltatthe results of the 
step then taken, far from settling or 
establislnng any thing, would only anrd 
inevitably tend to unsettle and to bring 
in peril every institution in the empire, 
even up to the highest and most sacred. 
Which class, then, has proved the truest 
* prophets, and which class can assert 
the best claim to your confidence, when 
indicating, for the future, the only safe 
course for the country and its legis- 
lators ? 

But to this argument objections are < 
often started, by those who call them- 
selves “ practical men,” of the following 
description : — 

As to “ the National System,” and 
Sir Robert •Peel’s concession to it in 
1835, wc are reminded that, at that 
moment, the conciliation of Lord Stan^ 
ley, the first promulgator of that system* 
was of the greatest importance to the 
right honourable baronet. And, as to 
the division in the Conservatfve party 
in 18t29, and the consequent admission 
of the ^^‘higs, with their lleform-liiil, 
and all the other results’ of their in- 
coming, — it is said that all this was 
the fault of those over-scrupulous mem- 
bers of the party, who severed them- 
selves from Sir 11. Peel and the Duke • 
of Wellington, and thus brought on 
that weakness, that overtlirow, and 
those other grievous results, ^liicl^ they 
would now charge upon the Romish 
Relief Bill and its promoters. 

Now, there are two great errors in 
this sort of reasoning : it is the 

view of a man who lives simply and 
solely in and for the House of C^oin- 
raons ; wl^o thinks of that assembly as 
of some great chess-board; and who 
imagines that in adjusting and com- 
bining the men,” according to scien- 
ti%Si principles, he is exhibiting the 
highest lAnd of statesmanship. Such 
a one looks upon the gain of a leading 
star, like Lora Stanley, as of infinitely 
more importance than contenting or 
discontenting some hundreds of thou- 
sands of earnest and conscientious sup- 
porters throughout the country; but 
all this is a grand mistake. The only 
really expedient course for the leader 
of a party, is, to carry out fully the 
ideas of the l^st and most sincere of 
his own supporters among the people. 

To gain a desirable vote, or a dozen, in 

parligmept/ is not to bo compared 


in importance to the maintaining a firm 
hold on the moral and religious prin- 
ciples of the tens of thousands among 
the middle classes. 

2. But the other objection retorts 
upon the Protestant Conservatives, the 
fault of having divided their party,' in 
1829. Now this charge, which we be- 
lieve is sometimes made in good faith, 
but in great npsapprehension of the 
real error then committed, involves a 
most important practical miscalcula- 
tion. 'J'he Conservatives, in 1829, be- 
came split into two parties, from this 
cause ; — Their leaders, having posses- 
sion of the goiernment, called upon the 
bulk of their supporters to concur in a 
Romish Relief Bill, which the whole 
body had, up to that moment, strenu- 
ously opposed. Now, an expectation 
that die whole mass of I’rotestant Con- 
servatives could be suddenly whee]e<l 
round after this fashion, was a most ill- 
grounded and irrfltional one. Yet the 
experiment, which rested wholly on 
this expectation, was one fraught with 
the greatest peril. To look for complete 
success, — to imagine that the whole 
body zealous Protestants, botli within 
and without the walls of Parliament, 
who had vehemently withstood conces- 
sion to the Romanists, up to that very 
moment, — would come over, as one 
man, and embrace the opposite policy 
of wholesale concession, was too much 
of an improbability to be consistent with 
good statemanship. Yet, without this 
unanimous, or nearly unanimous, con- 
version, what could result, but an in- 
evitable sftid fatal schism in the Con- 
servative party ? That schism did re- 
sult : the natural feelings of indignation 
and distrust, towards those who seemed 
to have betrayed them, threw the most 
Jionest and most earnest of the Pro- 
testant party into utter alienation from 
Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and thus that very ministry, 
which, in 1828, seemed secure of power 
for the next quarter of a century, con- 
trived, in 1829, to destroy so effectu- 
ally the sinews of their strength, by 
needlessly creating a schism among 
their own supporters, that more than 
seven years nave since passed away, 
without its being possible for them to 
hold office, even with the wishes of 
the sovereign openly expres.sed in their 
favour. 

Now, can it be, tliat all this has 
j)as$ed, and that any of our Conserva- 
five statesmen can bavn refused to clis* 
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cera tbe*6bvieigto kason contained in it ? 
Or oan it have escaped their observa- 
tion, that^hat was round to be itnpos- 
sibtei even in the parliarnents previous 
to the Refbrm-bill, must be still further 
removed from possibility, now that the 
whole House of Commons rests upon 
the basis of a real constituency. 

For, be it ever remembered, that the 
policy of 1829 was (Jie policy of no 
great leading party in the state. We 
have again and again insisted upon the 
weakness of the Whigs, and tneir in- 
competency to claim the rank and con- 
sideration of a party; but wc must do 
them the justice to admit, that they 
ever were, and even now still are,— five 
times as numerous,, and ten times as 
respectable, as the Anti- Protestant 
Ihries. 

But, thank Heaven, that little knot 
of close -borough nominees who, in 
1829, went over to the Whigs, and 
carried the llomish Relief-bill, is now 
extinct ; and only certain scattered 
members of it are discernible, though 
these are still found, here and there, 
attempting the most foolish of all im- 
practicable schemes, namely, to in- 
struct a Conservative party on some 
other basis than that of Protestantism. 

It were, however, a gross injustice, 
were we to confound, for an instant, 
Sir llobert Peel with these weak and 
mischievous persons. Sir llobert Peel 
has accepted the invitation of the men 
of Glasgow ; and can it be imagined 
that one so cautious and so reflecting 
as the rieht hon. baronet, has raised the 
hopes of his admirers in tl^ west of 
Scotland, merely to disappoint them ? 
He knows full well that he owes the 
honour of that invitation to the zeal of 
the men of Glasgow in tlie cause of 
Protestantism, and in the cause of their 
Protestant church. It is as the recog- 
nised champion of Protestantism and 
of the Establitfied Churches, that they 
have called upon him to meet them, and 
to behold their goodly array. To obey 
Iheir call, and t&n to deny or question 
tlie truth of the {(frinciples in behalf of 
which they are embattled, would be an 
act of irrationality, and even of suicide, 
which can be expected of no man, still 
less of Sir Robert Peel I 

But Glasgow is only a sample of the 
empire. What constitutes tiie impel- 
ling principle, the rallying cry, of the 
vast Conservative body throughout the 
kingdom f What, but a zeal and 
alacrity in defence of that Froteitatitism, 
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which, in its embodied form, ‘ the 
diurch, is now seen* to be in danger. 
Remove this cause of alarm, and the 
mere question of whether this or that 
set of men should reside in Downing 
Street, would not excite one man to in- 
terest, where a dozen are now toiling 
in the Conservative cause. But if thi« 
be the motive, the end, tlie object of 
the tens of thousands amongst the peo- 
ple, shall a fow individuals place them- 
selves at the head of this array, and 
either now, or wheii the helm of power 
is gained, attempt to tell the masses 
who follow them, that Protestantism 
is notlTing, and that statesmen cannot 
be governed by religious prejudices ? 
One thing is certain, that such a decla- 
ration, once candidly made, and from 
any authority, would dissolve the Con- 
servative party like a soutk-wind thaw. 
As to the parlies making it, it would 
have this effect, — that, if made before 
file object of their ambition, power, 
was gained, it would effectually pre- 
vent them from ever gaining it ; while, 
if roade^frerwards, it would lead di- 
rectly to a repetition of the breaking-up 
ofd^O, with only this difierence, that 
die second disruntion would be final 
and irremediable 1 

But we revert to our first proposi- 
tion, — that it is our wisdom to learn 
• our weak points, and probable perils, 
from the maiiifetations of interest or 
delight exhibited by our antagonists. 
Now^whi^ are the matters upon which 
the Whig^adical journals are apt to 
dwell, as exciting hopes in their minds 
of probable disunion and weakness 
among the Conservative party ? 

One topic of this kind has lately 
been afforded them by a speech made 
at Wakefield, on the 3d of December, 
by that straightforwaA and uncompro- 
mising noblman, Lord Wharncliffe. 
No one can ever have heard Uiat no- 
bleman express himself on public 
matters, whether in a small or a large 
assembly, without being conv&lieed at 
least of this, that whatsoever were the 
real feelings of his.heart, the actual de- 
cisions of his mind, those you were 
sore to hear poured forth, in strong, 
clear, energetic language, and without 
any attempt at either ornament or 
guard. It is the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of Lord Wharncliffe's mind that 
leade him sometimes to state a case, 
hypothetically, in such a way as to lead 
to doubts and apprehensions. A burst 
of this kind in me speech above re- 
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ferred to, gave the Whig-Radical prees 
delightful food for at least a fort- 
night. Ills lordship is reported to 
have said, 

** Gentlemen, I am one of those who 
thinlc that some church or other connect- 
ed with the state is abiblutely necessarr ; 
not for persons in my station, or for the 
majority of whom I am addressinf, but 
for the very lowest class of our country- 
men. I declare, with dl my foxing 
against the Catholic religion, widi all 
the prepossessions of my infamnr on this 
subject, 1 would infinitely prefer a Ca- 
tholic establishment in Ireland to any- 
thing like a voluntaiy church. •(Hear, ^ 
hear.) Is it possible to conceive^ a vo- 
luntary system established in Ireland, 
and the poor man here enjoying his 
parish church, or any provision from the 
stfitb for his religious instruction — that 
the poor English peasant should see the 
spire of his parish church rising above 
the trees, as if no such ohaage had ever 
taken place ? Gentlemen, the thing & 
quite out of the question. The argu- 
ment is too strong to admit the possibi- 
lity of upholding established j&otestant- 
ism in England, if once you set the ex- 
ample of having no established rSiligion 
in Ireland.^* 

Now here, with the strong language 
of an ardent mind, Lord WhamcHfie 
has figured to himself a case, by no 
means likely to happen, — rather than « 
which, he says, and no doubt for the 
moment believes, he would prefor to 
see a Romish <^urch establisbgd in 
Ireland. Any one who read/bis whole 
ai^piment sees in an instant, that il is 
the religious destitution of tlie poor 
that is the great evil presented to his 
mind, and that what he means to say 
is, tliat rather than this — rather than a 
voluntary church, which is, a church 
for those n)nly who can afford to pay 
for it, — he would prefer an Establish* 
ment of Popery, 

But, mark how eagerly the Whig- 
Radical press seize hold of ibis dec^ 
rationkit The consequence deduced 
foom the noble lord’s speech, with 
their usual candour, was, — that he 
insisted upon an Established Cfauich, 
with livings for the younger sons of 
the aristocracy, while as to what doc- 
trines that church was to teach, be 
cared very little I But the great object 
of their dwelling upon this passage 
was, to press upon tne great mass of 
the Conservatives, whom they know to 
be sincere Protestants, the convaetioii^ 
that one of their leaders was ao liule 


interested about Protestantism, that, 
so that lie could maintain an Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, it mattered not 
to him if it were a Popish one I 

Now this c'u'cumstance, and die 
eagerness witli which it was pounced 
upon by the Whig-Radical jninnals, 
ouglit surely to teach all Conserva- 
tives a lesson. We do not say that 
it will, or that }t ought, to teach Lord 
Wharnclifle to guard his language, for 
there is a .noble earnestness in every 
word he utters, which we would not 
willingly change for politic caution 
or hesitating half-meanings. At the 
same time we must confess our opi- 
nion diat in the sentence which has 
excited so much remark, his lordship 
hodi said, in his fervour, almost more 
than be meant, and also meant more 
than, if put to the, test, he would like 
to carry into effect, lie said, that 
radier than a voluntary church, — i. c. 
a church only for the rich, he would 
establish Popery itself. We doubt the 
^ct; — that is, we doubt whether, were 
the case to occur, Lord Wharnclifle 
could ever bring himself to estabiielt 
that system of fraud, pollution, tyran- 
ny,'' and blood. But we also doubt 
whether I.iord Wharnclifle would actu- 
ally find, even in the voluntary system, 
that utter destitution which lie evi- 
dently ters. His lordship forgets the 
missionary seal of England, and of 
our nortliei*n brethren. He has imfr- 
gipied, in fact, a case which will never 
have reality. Meanwhile, however, 
the mterpretation of the ministerial 
prints is smnead abroad ; — ** Here is one 
of your Conservatives, who, so that' he 
can have a rich church in Ireland, 
carm nor whether it be Protestant or 
Popish 

Such is the impression they labour 
to convey ; — and why do they labour 
to convey it ? Because they know full 
well, that were it but generally believ- 
ed by the Consoratives of England, 
that so distinguished a leader as Lord 
Wharnclifle made light of the distinc- 
tion between Protestaiftisin and Popery, 
and tliat in so doing he only spoke 
the sense of bis ooUeagiies and coadju- 
tors, — were this but once understood 
throughout the empire, — the cry " To 
your tents, O Israd I would run like 
lightning throu^b the Conservative 
nmks, and the Peers would soon be 
left to %bt thdr own baitki or to 
yield, without a braiith of sympathy, 
numb km a word of eBomwagemeat! 
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Our enemies know this right well, 
and can we ourselves forget it ! But 
how is it, then, that we heard at a 
Conservative > dinner in one of the 
Horae counties, not many months 
since, a distinguished character who 
proftiies attachment to our cause, 
openly avow his opinion, that ** there 
would be no peace for Ireland till the 
Komish priests were taken into the 
pay of the State ! ” Why, not to say a 
word of the gross ignorance of all cor- 
rect principle here displayed, — what 
can be more obvious than that the very 
first effect of such a proposition would 
be, to drive at once into vehement op- , 
position, the whole body of Protestant 
Conservatives, and thus to play over 
again the suicidal game of 1829, from 
the weful consequences of which we 
are but now beginning to recover ? The 
first blunder lost us the House of Com- 
mons, — then Conservative, — ever since 
Revolutionary ; — the 8l|iipiid would 
lose us the House of Lords ; — and 
then, who would give two years’ pur- 
chase for the monarchy i 

But to come back to our subject; — 
the chief practical question at the pre- 
sent moment, is that aUuded to iif this 
article, — the falsely called national 
sptem. This danger is right ahead. 
We cannot have a Conservative mi- 
nistry, without an immediate necessity 
for a decision on this question. And 
a decision in favour of this present 
system — a decision that that system 
should be made permanent, would, we 
hesitate not to say it, do more to relax 
the zeal of the Protestant Copservatives 


out of doors, and thus, as in 1829, not 
to destroy the ministry in an instant, 
but to sap its strength, and to make 
its fall a certainty on an early occa- 
sion, — than any other step that could 
be taken, short of the payment of the 
Irish priests. 

Nothing, then, can be more impor- 
tant, than the adjustment of some 
plan, — if possible with Lord Stanley’s 
concurrence, — which may sweep away 
the falsely called National System, 
and may substitute in its place some 
simpler plan, perhaps, like that now 
adopted m England, which may fully 
prove the willingness of the Con- 
servatives to promote the education of 
the Irish poor, — but at the same time 
shew their determination not to throw 
that education wholly into the hands 
of the enemies of the Bible. Nor 
ought Lord Stanley himself to feel the 
least repugnance at a re-opening of the 
Question. He well knew and expli- 
citly stated his proposition to be, at 
the time, an experiment ; — and none* 
can be .^more ready than ourselves to 
admit, that it was dictated by the 
purest and most honourable motives. 
But Lord Stanley himself could not 
travel through Ireland at the present 
moment, without feeling tliat, instead 
of what he desired, — an impartial 
education for all, — the working of the 
system only produces' a bitter, contro- 
versial, anti-protestant education for 
the 9 Romanists. On every ground, 
tbermre,* Lord Stanley himself must 
fee], that,*on its present plan, the Na- 
tional System^ cannot be defended. 
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1. FRASER r. BERKELEY AND ANOTHER. 
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Mr. Talbot.— -May it please Vonr 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, the plain- 
tidf in this case is Mr. James Fraser, 
bookseller and publisher, of No. 215 Re- 
gent Street; and the defendants are the 
Hon. George Charles Grantley Fitzhard- 
inge Berkeley, and the Hon. Craven Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. The declaration 
states that the defendants assaulted the 
plaintiff, and bruised and wounded«him 
with their hsts, and afterwai^s with a 
whip ; to which the defendants have 
pleaded not guilty ; and that is the issue 
you now have to try. 

Mr. Erle. — 1 rise on the behalf of Mr. 
Fraser, bookseller, and publisher, of No. 
215 Regentlstreet, where he has for many 
years carried An a very extensive business, 
who has a large circle of acquaintance, 
and is highly respected by all who know 
him. The defendants in this cause are 
of very high rank in society ; they are 
descended from a noble family ; both of 
them, I believe, hold commissions in the 
army, as well as his majesty’s commission 
of the peace. This being their rank, 1 
cannot but suppose that many of you 
whom I have now the honour to address, > 
have already heard of the circumstances 
which are to form the present subject of 
discussion; but to gentlemen of your 


honour and experience, I cannot but 
presume thnt.it would be almost super- 
fluous of me to request you cautiously to 
confine your attention to the facts of tlie 
case, as they udll be proved before you 
to-day ; and upon those facts only, and 
the considerations arising out of tltem, to 
return your verdict between the parties. 
My client complains of an outrage com- 
mitted upon him so violent, that 1 be- 
lieve it is 8*tarcely to be paralleled ; and 
were you not placed there to consider of 
thelmress which your verdict is to con- 
fer, and did not the course of justice re- 
quire it, it would not be witliout some 
apology I should lay before you tliose 
details of the wrongs inflicted upon 
him, which are as painful for me to dis- 
cuss as 1 have no doubt tliey will be for 
you to hear. The facts of tlie case, how- 
ever,^ are these : —On tlft 3d of August, 
in the present year, the two defendai^Rb. 
set out togetlier,— the one, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, armed witii a whip, the pe- 
culiar nature of which 1 will leave it to 
the witnesses to describe ; but one, 1 am 
informed, of great power, and likely to 
inflict a most serious injury upon whom- 
soever it is used. They went together to 
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the shop of Mr. Fraaor ; and it will be 
established before you in, evidence that 
they colleagued together with a third 
person, to whom, I believe, I shall be 
doing no injustice, nor disparaging his 
character, if I say that he was a hired 
bully ; and tliat in his company the de- 
fendants went to Mr. Eraser's shop to 
execute the purpose they had most de- 
liberately planned. In the middle of the 
day, between one and two o’clock, they 
proceeded to the shop of iny client, Mr. 
Fraser, and, either accidentally or by de- 
sign, this was the very moment when 
nil his assistants, and the persons he em- 
ploys, were absent from his establish- 
niont, and he was carrying on his busi- 
ness alone. Down to this moment, I be- 
lieve, the parties were entire strangers to 
each other ; ,i|i^Vw*ord or conversation 
having ever previously passed between 
them. As I said, they came to the plain- 
tilTs shop at this time ; and I consider it 
liighly important to detail to you the 
steps they took previous to the cotn- 
inencement of the assault. It will appear 
that Mr. Craven Berkeley, one of the 
defendants, stationed himself at tlie door, 
within tlje shop, so as to prevent their 
intended victim from escaping, should he 
make any attempt so to do, or any person 
from coming to his assistance from with- 
out ; he planted himself withinside the 
door, with his face towards Mn Fraser. 
J'he third man stationed himself outside 
of the shop, standing between the door- 
posts, with his face towards the street, 
for ti purpose for which, in tlie result, he 
proved himself to be very useful. The 
parties having in this manner taken 
possession of the house, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley advanced to Mr. Fraser, spoke 
to him, and, without giving him time to 
return any answer, ?yithout any previous 
altercation, and witliout an atom ofno- 
tiei^r any thing which could lead Mr. 
Frailer to expect what W'ould follow, — 
without allowing tlie time to elapse 
which common courtesy requires between 
a man of business and a gentleman, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, unawares to 
Mr. Fraser, clenched his fist, and struck 
him a violent blow on his right temple, 


which felled him flat to the ground. It 
is necessary I should here mention that 
both the defendants, 1 believe, are men 
of powerful stature, advantages in which 
my client cannot compete with them ; 
they are vgorous, powerful men, while 
the bodily powers of my client are, on 
the contrary, rather weak. So utterly 
destitute of any notice of W'hat was com- 
ing was my client, that the blow ap* 
peared to him to be given to him from 
behind his back: it felled him to the 
• ground ; and as be was endeavouring to 
rise, Sir. Grantley Berkeley struck him 
down again; then, laying hold of bis 
collar with his left hand, with the clenched 
flat of his right hand he oontinued to 
strike him about the head, the face, and 
every part of his body which came wdthiii 
h'ls reach ; he then changed his %veapori 
of torment, and seizing the whip I have 
alluded to^not exactly, I believe, such a 
whip as is used by gentlemen in hunting, 
but of the description used by rough- 
riders in the army, for the purpose of 
tamiittjg unruly horses, — taking the small 
end of this whip in his hand, Mr. Fraser 
still prostrate at his feet, he struck my 
Slient with the butt-end of it about the 
head, the back, and shoulders ; the butt, 
end of the whip is described by a witness 
as being aboqt the thickness of bis thumb, 
the end ofit bound with iron wire. W itli 
this blunt instrument did the defendant 
cut through the flesh of Mr. Fraser's 
head, and laid it open. Beaten in this 
manner, first with the fist of the defend- 
ant, apd then with the Suit-encT of auch 
ail instrument, you will not wonder, 
gentlemen, that the natural powers of 
Mr. Fraser should fail . him, which they 
did ; and he fell into a state approaching 
that of stupefaction. T know not whether 
Mr. Graotley Berkeley took this into 
consideration; but certain it is that be 
adopted a course which was calculated 
effectually to arouse him from it ; for ho 
then took tlie butt-end of the whip in bis 
hand, and as Mr. Fraser was still lying at 
his feet witli his face exposed, he struck 
him over tlie head and face with the 
lasb-eud of it,— the very first blow, os 1 
am told, fetching blood from the temple 
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down to the chin. This had the effectof 
waldog Mr. Fraser from the state of 
stupefaction he was approaching, and by 
an effort of natural instinct he raised his 
hands to cover his eyes ; and it was a most 
fortunate thing for him that this natural 
instinct came to his aid, because one of 
his hands when so placed was cut across 
the back, right through to the bone. Such 
was the effect of a blow with this instru- 
ment, struck with the utmost force of so 
powerful a man as Mr. Orantley Berke- 
ley. Gentlemen, it is not in human na- 
ture to look on and see such cAielty 
without feeling an almost irrepressible 
desire to rush forward to the relief of the 
sufferer. ]V{r. Fraser’s cries at this time 
arrested the ear of sereral persons who 
were passing in Regent Street 1 have 
described to you that the defendants 
came and took possession of the plaintifTs 
house at a time when he w^as alone — 
when no eartlily being belonging to him 
was in the way to be an eye-witness to 
the scmie. The cries of Mr. Fraser 
caught the attention of some who were 
passing ; but the door being shut, and fast- 
ened with a spring not easily opened, and 
Mr. Craven Berkeley being stationed on' 
the inside in the manner 1 have described, 
strangers could not very easily gyn ad- 
mittance. There was one pei^n passing, 
however, who, hearing the cries of Mr. 
Fraser, and seeing the defendant using 
the whip in this dreadful manner, could 
bear it no longer, and struggled violently 
to come to the assistance of the plaintiff. 
But whaf was nbw the conduct of the 
third man, who was stationed at the 
door ? He was standing, as I have told 
you, between the door-posts ; and, as this 
witness Vas endeavouring to make his 
way in to the assistance of Mr. Fraser, 
he knocked him down into tho street; 
and when he endeavoured to get up and 
come in, this person threw himself into 
a pugilistic attitude, and challenged him 
to fight ; Mr. Grantley Berkeley con- 
tinuing his blows until the witness event- 
ually forced his way in, and arrested 
him, by taking hold of his arm. This 
gave some momentaiy relief to Mr. Fra- 
ser. Mr. Orantley Berkel^and the mao 


who got in struggled together. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, by no means satiated, 
still endeavouring to retain bis hold of 
Mr. Fraser, and at the same time strug- 
gled with the witness. The first impulse 
of Mr. Fraser, having obtained this mo- 
mentary intermission of suffering, was to 
escape from what would naturally appear 
to him to be impending destruction, and 
be made towards the door, and would 
have effected his escape, had not Mr. 
Craven Berkeley beaten him back again 
within the reach of his brother, who 
took that opportunity of renewing his at- 
tack. I have told you that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was standing by, and looking 
calmly at a deed which was turning sick 
the heart of every other spectator; but 
he was doing more ; for, instead of calming 
his brother, he wa<- 

crying out, ** Damn him, give it him, 
Grantley— give it him, Grantley.” Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, having by this time 
disengaged himself from the witness 
BnUne, had an opportunity of renewing 
his attack upon Mr. Fruser, of which he 
took as much advantage os he could. He 
struck Mr. Fraser again several blows 
upon his head witli the butt-end of the 
whip ; but tbe plaintiff at lengtli managed 
to rush through, and get out into tbestreet, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley still following him, 
and striking him, as will be proved before 
you, upon the back of his head with tbe 
butt-end of tbe whip, and accoifipanying 
bis blows with the characteristic words, 
" Danm you, I will beat your blasted 
head off.” At this time my client found 
refuge among his countrymen who were 
assembled outside tbe shop. Tbe polico 
appeai'ed ; and the parties were out of 
the reach of further outrage. My client 
returned home severely injured. He 
fainted away almost^ immediately after 
be came home. Hie medical adviser was 
sent for, and be was confined to h i i JW 
several days ; he then left town W a 
short time. He came back to business, 
and went into the country again; all 
which I leave to the medi($al men to 
describe, raerdy observing that he has 
not recovered faio heslth up to the pre- 
sent momeitt. 'thSe, geotiemsBi is the 
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outrage for arhach ibis action is brought, 
one wMcb 1 think you will admit is 
scarcely to be pardilele^; this is the 
outrage for which my client seeks re« 
paration at your hands« I find, from my 
learned friend who is to represent the 
defendants here upon the present occa- 
sion, that the justification on which they 
mean to rely is the offence taken by Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley at a publication which 
is sold by Mr. Fraser ; therefore, gentle- 
men, 1 beg leaye to draw your attention 
for a short time to this part of the case. 
You will please to remember that Mr. 
Fraser is a bookseller and publisher; 
he is not an author ; he has not written 
any thing which concerns Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Certainly, if Mr. Fraser had 
published any thing of which it could be 
assumed for a„ mmentj^t^ Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has any reason to complain, I 
believe the law of the case to be that the 
bookseller andi publisher is liable te 
damages for. selling the offensive pub* 
lioation, even if he is unaware of«it8 
contents. But is there any gentleman 
among those I have the honour to ad* 
dress who, with the slightest feeling of 
honour in his bosom, could look upon 
the publisher as the man from whom he 
should seek his redress 1 Is it the 
smallest palliation of his offence, that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley is provoked at 
an article which appears a work 
merely sold by the publisher, who, al* 
though be is punishable by law, never 
could have been actuated by any feel- 
ing of hostility towards him 1 Are his 
wounded feelings any excuse for the vio- 
lence to which he resorted towards my 
client t I desire to impress upon your 
minds the fact, that Mr. Fraser is not 
the author of any thing offensive towards 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and that he made 
no attempt, at'&e time of committing 
the assault, to ascertain the name of the 
auibor. 1 defy my learned friend to 
shew that he did. I see a smile on his 
countenance, and I know the remark that 
he is going to make ; but 1 beg you to 
understand that it is in the power of my 
learned friend to call witnesses, who can 
prove what took place before the magis- 


trate, and the statements which were 
made at that time by the plaintiff on the 
one hand, and by the defendants ou the 
other. 1 know that my learned friend 
will avail himself of the argument, that 
Mr. Craven Berkeley, being joined with 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley as a defendant in 
this action, cannot give evidence of what 
took place ; and be, perhaps, will desire 
you to believe that ho was made a de- 
fendant in order to prevent his giving 
evidence. But I ask you, gentlemen, 
seeing tlie manner in which Mr. Craven 
was joined with Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
in committing the outrage, how it was 
possible to avoid making him a defend- 
ant in the action? The extent of the 
injury done to my client would not have 
been near so great if Mr, Craven Berke- 
ley had not been present ; his brother 
would have been much sooner checked 
in his violence, but for the station he 
assumed kt the door : bis conduct, in- 
deed,^fonns so material an aggravation 
of fhe assault, that I see no reason to 
blame my client for joining him with his 
brother in this action, nor why m y learned 
friend should make it a topic of bis de- 
fence, that Mr. Craven Berkeley is thus 
prevented from giving evidence for his 
brother. Any publication which took 
place *priof' to the commission of the 
assault, I think his lordship will inform 
you is extraneous to the present action. 
The facts which occurred at the time of 
the outrage are the only legitimate evi- 
dence. If there w'as any provocation given 
at the moment, let it be sliewn by evi- 
dence. But 1 am quite sure that, accord- 
ing to the law, any tiling which occurred 
prior to the commission of the assault is 
irrelevant to the matter. There as a clear 
reason in the administration of justice 
why it should not be gone into. The 
reason is, that if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
has any cause to complain of any thing 
published by Mr. Fraser, he has iiis re- 
medy agoinst him bylaw — he may bring 
an action against him for damages ; which 
you must already be aware be bos done, 
because you have heard the officer of the 
court declare that the gentlemen sum- 
moned on the jury to try the cause of 
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Betkeley against Franer were not to 
leave the court. This sliews clearly ttiat 
it is the intention of Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley to proceed by law, to recover damages 
from Mr. Fraser for diat which he also 
offers as a justification of this alsault. 
But common justice and fairness require 
that you should not listen to Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley when he says to you : 
** Ob, do not give Mr. Fraser any com- 
pensation for the injury 1 have inflicted 
upon himj( for 1 have a counter compliant 
against him. I am offended with Mr. 
Fraser’s publication. Allow me tp beat 
him with impunity ; and then allow me 
to, bring my action for damages against 
him, on tr 3 ring which he will not be able 
to give in e< idence any substantial injury 
be may have received from me on the 
account of that very publication.” It 
was for this reason I begged of you, 
gentlemen, at the very outset of my 
address, to decide this case merely upon 
the evidenco which belongs to it. It is 
for you to go into the matter of any rro- 
vocation which took place at the time 
the offence was committed ; but I con- 
tend that any prior matter wo have no 
right to entertain, the more esj>ecia]ly so,, 
as twelve gentlemen who are summoned to 
try that cause, by tlm care of tlie legal 
advisers of Mr. Grantley B^keley, are 
at this moment listening to what is pass- 
ing in the court before us. It has been 
alleged that Mr. Fraser ought to have 
proceeded against the defendants by way 
of indictment. I'hat is a topic which 
1 protest I am unable to comprehend. 
Mr. Fraser has received a severe ii^’ury, 
for which the defendants are called upon 
to make him reparation ; and why they 
should ask you to give him a less amount 
of damages, because their counsel con- 
tends that their acts have rendered them 
amenable to the criminal law, that they 
ought to have been indicted as criminals, 
tliat they ought to have been considered 
as criminals convict, 1 am quite at a loss 
to understand. 1 do not know whether 
my learned friend takes this view of Uie 
case ; but I hope that, if be should urge 
such an argument upon you, it will only 
appear the more reasonable to you that 


you should give an ample amount of 
compensation for a wroitff which they 
themselves acknowledge deserves to be 
punished with more severity in another 
way. The only question, then, for you 
to decide, will be the amount of damages 
to which Mr. Fraser is entitled. In con- 
sidering this part of the subject, as 1 
have no doubt you will be told by his 
lordship, you are not in actions of this 
description, to confine yourselves to the 
mere amount of bodily injuiy which has 
been sustained, but to balance in your 
mind all the surrounding and accompany- 
ing circumstances which were attendant 
upon its infliction. You are to consider 
the indignity and the insult offered to 
the party, as well as liis wounded feel- 
ings ; and to give him such a verdict as 
ybu think the violated laws of the coun- 
try demand. And having this duty to 
perform, you will excuse me, gentlemen, 
if I shortly press upon your attention 
some considerations, which I think it 
may be conducive to the interest of my 
client t should offer to you. You will 
not fail to remember that this attack is 
made in the broad and open face of day 
at tlie bouse of my client— the place in 
which he carries on his business — the 
place in which of all others he had a 
right to expect that he might remain in 
security and peace. The defendants 
come to that which Mr. Fraser had 
hitherto delighted in as his home^they 
take hostile possession of it — they im- 
prison him within it.; and, having coolly 
planned this outroge, they set about the 
perpetration of it with the most deli- 
berate malignity. Then, again, the de- 
fendants are persons whose station in 
society would lead one to expect from 
them an example of obedience to the 
laws. As magistrates, we should expect 
to see them engaged^in repressing the 
violence of others, rather tlian to see 
them guilty of it themselves. But what 
do they do 1 In this populous city, in 
one of the most populous and crowded 
streets of it, at a time of the day when 
imople ore abroad, os if they were above 
the laws-^ at least, in total defiance and 
regardlessnoss of them— they come, to 
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!\Ir. Fraser's bouse, they trample upon 
his rights, and execute upon him a 
deed of the most disgusting ferocity. 
Gentlemen, is it to be understood 
that, if Mr. Grantloy Berkeley thought 
himself injured by any act of Mr. 
Fraser, he is to be allowed to seek 
this species of personal satisfaction! 
Is it to be tolerated tlfet two brothers, 
the one armed with a whip, shall band 
together and colleague with a hired ruf- 
lian, as it wdll be proved they did, for 
the purpose of committing such an out- 
rage as that sustained by my client! 
J'he proof they did colleague with tlie 
ruffian is that he was stationed outside 
the door, while the others were within 
it ; that he knocked down one of the 
witnesses who endeavoured to gain ad- 
mission ; that lie ondeavoured to quiet 
the spectators, by telling them that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley was seeking redress 
for somebody who had been abused^j 
tlmt afterwards, in going from Mr. Fra- 
ser’s liouse to the police-office, ^e ruf- 
fian was in conversation with Mi^^raven 
Berkeley, while tlie witness in vain en- 
deavoured to get him taken into custody 
for the assault ho had committed upon 
himself. Now, gentlemen, let me ask you. 
Are not the details of the assault of such 
a nature as to call for the most exemplary 
damages ! Is there a man, the most un- 
educated, and of the lowest rank in so- 
ciety, who would act in the* manner I 
have described ! Is there a man, with 
tlie feelings of an Englishman in bis 
bosom, from the low'est station to tlio 
highest, yiho would not feel ashamed to 
strike a man when he is down ! Do not 
the very lowest persons consider it foul 
to attack a man in such a situation ! and 
is not one of the first and most manly 
traits which are inculcated in the bosoms 
of tlie higher an<f more educated classes 
of society to spare a fallen enemy ! But 
the defendants come suddenly upon Mr. 
Fraser > when he is alone in his shop, 
they fell him to the ground, and beat bim 
while be is lying prostrate and helpless 
at their feet ; they give him no time to 
muster up his power of opposition, and 
to meet them in manly encounter, but 


proceed to execute tbeir vengeance up- 
on him in the manner I have described, 
and which 1 shall now call upon the wit- 
nesses to prove. Your verdict of to- 
day is of the greatest consequence to Mr. 
Fraser, to his friends, and to all who may 
be hereafter placed in a similar situation. 
Mr. Fraser has appealed to the law, in 
hopes that it will give him tiie most am- 
ple redress, in hopes that you will shew 
your honest indignation against those 
who trample upon the law, and trespass 
against the peace of society ; and tlia! a 
person injured as he has been, when he 
appeAs to a British jury, may be suro 
be will not make his appeal in vain. 
If you do not satisfy him by your verdict 
tliat such are your feelingg, what must 
be the consequence, but tliat himself or 
others, vrben attacked in a similar man- 
ner, seeing that the law affords them no 
redress, must meet violence with vio- 
lence, and take up aims in their o.wn de- 
fence, and for their own protection. The 
defendants in this actiin> are persons of 
the highest rank,, the Aunily is possessed 
of the gresiteat,^wealih. I take it that 
the wealth of ^e ftunily of the Earl of 
Berkeley must be well known *, therefore 
you will see that they are persons upon 
whom ordinary damages would not be 
likel}^ to have the slightest effect. I 
trust, the^sfore, that the verdict you 
give will he such as will satisfy the 
plaintiff that an appeal to the laws may 
he safely relied upon, should any persons 
of equal wealth and equal power hereafter 
iuflict an injury upon any one, such as 
tba( for which he has Broughtitliis action, 
aud of the consequences of which he now 
complains. 

Samuel Braine called and oxa'mined by 
Mr. Kelly. 

Are you by trade a builder ! — Yes. 

Living in Upper Gloucester J^lace, I 
believe! — Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Frusor’s shop in 
Begent Street ! — Yes. 

Were you passing near the shop on 
Wednesday, the Sd of August last! — 1 
was. 

At what time in the day! — I think 
between one and two. 

As you passed near the shop, was your 
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attention excited hy anj thing you heard 
from within 1 — Yes, it wee. 

What did you hear! — 1 heard a person 
ciy for help, and a great noise, like heavy 
blows heing atruck. 

Upon hearing these cries for help„did 
you approach shop 1—1 did. 

Before you entered the shop, could you 
.see what was passing withinl— Yes, I 
could, as I stood at the door. 

What did you seel — 1-saw a person 
lying on the ground, and another stand, 
ing over him, beating him with a whip. 

Did yon ascertain afterwards that the 
person lying on the ground was Mr. 
Fraser, the plaintiff 1 — 1 did. 

And that the person beating him was 
Mr. Grantl^ Berkeley? — Yes. 

Could you see how and on what parts 
of the body he was beating him ! — He 
was beating him about the head and 
dioulders. The shop at that moment 
became morh dark, in consequence of 
being surrounded by persons, else I 
should have seen more distinctly. 

You say Mr. Fraser was on the ground ; 
in what position was Mr. Glantley Berke- 
ley l^lie was standing over him, holding 
him down to the ground with one hand 
by the back of hib neck,--ithe collar of his 
coat 

And beating him with the other f— 
Yes. 


You say he beat him about the head 1 
—The head and shoulders, as near as I 
could see from that distance. 

Did it appear to you that the blows he 
gave w^ere violent blows 1 — As violent as 
he could give them. 

He appeared to use fdl his strei^gth 1 
— Yes. 


Had he the appearance of a Call, power, 
ful man? — Yes, he had. 

By Lard Abinger,>mJlB he a tall, power- 
ful man 1 — Yes, he ia. 

By Mr» Kelly Mr. Fraser, from his 
stature and strength, a match for him 1 
—Oh, dear, no ! ^Ir. Fraser is a slight 
man, of am^l stature. v 

While this was going on inside the 
shop, was any body staudiag at the door 1 
—A great number of persons. 

Was there any body in particular 
standing without the door 1— There was 
a person placed at tlie door, with his 
arms across to prevent any one from 
going in. 


[»at did you do yourself 1—1 ex. 
claimed, Gracious God! hell kill the 
man. Let me go in, or the man will 
be killed. 

Did you then attempt to go ini — 
Yes, I id. 

Were you prevented by any thing, or 
any body, at the moment 1 — Yes, the 
peraon placed at the door struck me on 
the coBar-bone, and knocked me down. 


What sort of a person was hel— A 
stout, powerful roan, but not very tall. 

This person, you say, knocked you 
downi — Yes. 

Now, when you got up, did you renew 
your attempt to get in to the assistance 
of the person who was suffaring 1— On 
the instant, 1 think. 

By Lord Ahinger. — Did you ascertain 
who the person was that struck you 1 — 
No, 1 did not. 

By Mi\ Kelly. — 1 shall have occasion 
to ask you something about that person 
by and by. Did you know his name 1— 
No, I dia not. 1 have seen him once or 
twice since ; but 1 do not know who or 
what he was. 

By Lord A fringsr— You rallied in a 
little time, and got in 1 — 1 did. 

By Mr. Kelly. — You got in directly 
after 1 — Yes, on the instant: hia arms 
were across the door ; 1 struck them up, 
and so got inside the shop. 

When you succeeded in passing this 
man, did you find any body else within 
the door, before you reached the spot 
where Mr. Fraser was being beaten 1 — 
Mr. Craven Berkeley was in the shop. 

. Did you hear or see Mr. Craven Berke- 
ley say or do any thing 1 — 1 beard him 
telling his brother to give it him well. 

Wi^l^did he sayl— Give it him, 
Grantiey 1 Damn him, give it him well !” 

Was Mr. Craven Berkeley a slight, 
weakly looking man, or the contrary 1 — 
He was not so powerful a man aa his 
brother, but a man above the common 
middle stature. 

Is he apparently a stronger man than 
Mr, Fraser 1—0 dear, yes ! much more 
so. 

Did the man who had impeded your 
entrance follow you into the shop 1 — i 
he did not at that moment. 

When you got into the shop, was Mr. 
Fraser still on tlie ground 1 — No i he 
was then on his feet. 

Could you see what effect the blows 
had taken upon himl — His face when I 
wmit in was towards me. Mr. Grantiey 
Berkeley was behind lum, holding him 
by the hair of his head : his hand was 
entangled in Mr. Fraaer's hair : be was 
holding him, while with the lash-end of 
his whip he struck him on his face, 
above his chin : he held him by the left 
hand. 

Had Mr. Fraser any power of resiaU 
anoe 1 — Not in the least ; the other was 
behind him. 

Was Mr. Fraser bleeding 1— Yes, he 
was. 

From where 1 — From this side of the 
face— right jtdsl— from the temple 
downwards. 

That W4S ths first blow you saw struck 
after you got ini— Yes* 
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Was it wbMi Mr. GnaAlsy Berkeley 
was thus holding and beating tbe plaintin 
that Mr. Crareii ’ Berkeley cried out, 

Damn him, give it him, Grantley !'*! 
— Yes, it was* 

Could you observe whether Mr* Fraser 
put his hands over bis face to ward off the 
blows? — Yes, be did. 

One of his hands got out ?— Veiy much 
cut. 

By Lord Abinger^yfw this when he 
was on bis feet? — Yes. 

By Mr, Kelly„^He protected bis eyes 
with bis hands ? — Yes. 

And tlien the blow that fell upon his 
hands was such as to cut them open, and 
make them bleed ?-— Yes. 

By Lord You saw the blood ? 

—I did. 

By Mr, Kelly, — What did you say or 
do when you got in, and saw the plaintiff 
beaten in that way ?— I asked, How dare 
you use the man in that brutal, savage 
manner ? 

Did you find that what you said pro- 
duced any effect — d'l^ he stop beating 
him ?— ^’ot at all. 

What passed when you said that? — 
He did not desist to flog on ; and I seized 
hold of his arm, and another part of bis 
person, somewhere about his neck. 

Mr* Grantley Berkeley's ? — Yet* * 

Did you succeed in disengaging him ? 
•—He struggled, and 1 think we both fell, 
I am not quite conscious ; and then Mr. 
Fraser escaped, as far as 1 saw. 

You think you both fell on the ground. 
When you got up, did you miss your hat 
— did It fall off?— My hat was off. 

By Lord Ahinger.— Mr. Fraser Scaped 
into tbe street?— -As far as I saw. 

By Mr, Kelly, — You say you lost your 
hat in the scuflie?— Yes; the man who 
struck me down picked it up. 

Had he come into the shop?— No ; 1 
had gone to the shop-door. 

He picked it up and presented it to 
Mr, Grantley Berkeley? — Yes. 

Did you say any thing to him when 
you saw that? — 1 said to him. That is 
my hat, and you are the blackguard who 
struck me just now. 

This was, of course, iu the presence of 
Mr. Griintley Berkeley ?— Yes ; close by 
the shop-door. 

Was it at the'''time he presented your 
hat to Mr. Grantley Berkeley? — Yes, at 
that instant. 

When you told him the hat was yours, 
and that he was the blackguara who 
struck you, what did he say '’—He put 
himself in a fighting attitude immediately. 

Did he say any thniff?— He said he 
would strike me agaai for daring to at- 
tempt to rescue Mr.* Fraser from bis 
friem, who w^re giving him a damned 
good horaewhipping. 


By lAtrd Abinger,*^ATe you sure that 
he used these words in the hearing of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley? — Yes, close by 
liim. 

By Mr. Ariiy— Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley say any thing when he heard 
the man address yon so ?— 1 do not re- 
collect that he diu. 

By Lord d linger— What were the 
words ?— .That he would strike me again 
for daring to attempt to rescue the man 
from -his friends, who were giving a 
damned good horsewhipping to. the per- 
son belonging to the shop. 

By Mr, Kelly, ^After that, did you go 
into tb e street ?— Y es. 

Mr. Fraser had gone ?— Y|||' 

Did the two Messrs. Berkmfy follow ? 
—Yes. 

By Lord vlhingsr.— Did you know the 
names of the persons ?— .No. 

By Mr, Kelly.^Did yem see them 
given in charge to the policemen by 
Mr. Fraser? — Yes, I did. 

^ That was in the street?— It was. 

Where did they then go?— They went 
to the station-house in Vine Street 

By Lord Abinger , — Was there a crowd 
about the door? — Yes, a great crowd. 

By Mr, Ari/y.— Did you follow them 
to tiiff station -house ?— Y es, 1 did. 

Did any thing pass between you and 
either oflbe Berkeleys?— I spoke to tbe 
policeman to take the stout man who 
struck me into custody, when both the 
Berkeleys called me a damned inter- 
fering scoundrel, and threatened to give 
me a damned good whipping with the 
whip. 

What ^d you say ?— 1 dared them to 
touch me. 

I believe you had provided yourself 
with a good thick stick ? — I had. 

Then they did not touch you? — No, 
they did not. 

Did you then go to the station-house, 
or leave them ?— I left them at the comer 
of Vigo Street, when ^hey w^re about to 
tuA round Regent Street to go to the 
station-house. The stout man was mak- 
ing bis way off, and 1 followed to get him 
taken in charge. 

Would the policeman take him? — No. 

Why did he not?— He said he could 
not interfere, as he did not see him 
assault me. 

So he got away ?— He did. 

Did you follow him ?— 1 did. 

How far?— Down to the Haymarket ; 
and applied to several policemen to take 
him, but they declined. 

Did you do all in your power to asoer- 
taiu who he was, and get him taken into 
custody, but without success ?— Yes. 

Had you an opportimity after that of 
seeing the whip used by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley ?.^Yos,l had* 
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What sort of a wliip was it ?— .It was a 
very Jieavy whip. 

By Lord Abinser . — Where did you see 
it !-lln his hand. 

By Mr. Kelly . — He carried it ifi his 
hand to the station-house Yes ; and 
held it in a threatening position towards 
me. 

Then you had a foil opportunity of 
seeing w'hat kind of a whip it was?^ 
Y^,Ihad. 

What sort of a whip was it ?— A heavy 
riding-whi])— the heaviest, perhaps, I had 
ever seen ; such a w'hip as I have seen 
used by the Life Guards to break in 
horses. 

Could ^likeee whether there was any 
metal ^boefthir head of it?— No, Icould 
not. 

You say that before you got info the 
shop you heard cries and the sound of 
blows, — how many blows did you hear ? 
— Ferhaps forty or fifty before 1 got in. 

Did they follow* each otlier with ra- 
pidity As rapidly as they could. 

By Lard Abinger.^Yo}i say Mr. Fraser 
cried out, —what did he say f— He cried, 
Help ! mercy ! murder ! Those w'ere bis 
expressions. 

By Mr. Kelly . saw Mr. Fraser 
when the beating was over? — Yes. ^ ^ 
Did he appear to be much hurt?—. 
Dreadfully hurt. 

Are you able to say, from seeing their 
eftects on his head, face, and hands, 
whether tlie blows must have been given 
with very great violence ?— .Those I saw- 
struck were given with as much violence 
a.s Mr. Grnntley Berkeley possessed. 

Had you, until the morning, ou which 
you accidentally witnessed tjiis occur- 
rence, any acquaintance with Mr. Fraser ? 
— Not any. 

By Mr. IVieMtgcr.— No acquaintance at 
all ?— Not any. 

Had you never read bis Magazine?— 
Never in my life. 

You nevpr kneyv that he published 
any ?-.Y'es, I know that, by seeing ftie 
advertisements in the papers 
That is the only acquaintance ypu have 
with it ?— Certainly. 

How mtyiiy persons were there about 
(lie window, do you suppose ?— Perhaps 
fifty or sixty. 

Looking on, were they ?— Called togo- 
ther by Che noise, and looking on. 

It appears that you removed the arm 
of the man who you say was placed out- 
side the door?— Yes, 1 did. 

You do not a])peDr to be a very strong 
man ; 1 do not want to try prowess with 
you ?— I am strong enough for that, if I 
saw it happen again. 

Your heated feeling would give you 
courage and strength?— Yes. 

And it did upon that occasion ?— Yes* 


You have spoken of going to the sta- 
tion-house } did you afterwards go before 
the magistmte ?— 1 did. 

Mr. Fraser w*as tliere?— He was. 

And, of course, the two defendants ?— 
Yes. 

Who was the magistrate 1—1 think it 
was Mr. Chambers. 

Was Mr. Dyer upon the bench?— 
When w^e got to^Inrlborough Street, the 
w^itnesaes were desired to remain outside. 
I did not get in till the two Messrs. 
Berkeley were in a private room. The 
magistrate who spoke was Mr. Chambers. 

Did you hear Mr. Fraser examined ?— 
No, I (lid not. 

Did you hoar, at the time tliis assault 
was going on in the shop, Mr. Grantley 
or Mr. Craven Berkeley charge the 
plaintiff with being a libeller? — No, 1 
did not. 

You did not hear him charge him witli 
having libelled bis mother and himself? 
—No. 

Did you bear apy expression of that 
kind ?— No, 1 did not. 

Not from either of them ?— No. 

Did you know* at the time, from any 
thing tbat'^curred, why Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley was beating Mr. Fraser ?— No, 
I did not 

W^as any thing said from which you 
could ascertain the reason of this violence 
upon Mr. Fraser ?— Not while the beat- 
ing w'as going on. 

After the beating was over, did any 
thing occur, in the presence of Mr. Friser , 
w'hich would enable you to ascertain the 
reason of the violence ?— Not in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Fraser. 

Then, at no time, in the presence of 
Mr. Fraser, did you ascertain the reason 
of the violence you witnessed ?— No^ I 
did not. 

You never talked with Mr. Fraser 
about it? — Never. 

Did you see biiii afterwards I— Three 
months afterwards ; never before nor 
since. 

There was no conversation at that time 
upon the cause of the assault?— Not the 
least. 

Did you call for the pur|>oae of talking 
with him about the assault?— Never. 

Not accidentally ?— Never, sir; be 
called upon me. ' 

He did not then tell you to what the 
violence was to be ascribed, nor any 
thing about it ?— He did not. 

1 suppose it was no business of yours, 
and you were not curious ?— No ; I hail 
nothing to do with it. 

Did It not occur to you, then, as extra- 
ordinary, that this violence should he in- 
flicted without a cause ?— It might have 
occurred to me ; but, as it was, 1 made 
no inquiry. 1 heaid the person who 
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struclc me when we were outside the 
shop 

Mr. Kelly. must not say any thing 
about ibis, unless it was in the presence 
of Mr. Fraser. 

By Mr. Thetnger.^Mr. Fraser w'os not 
within hearing 1 — Not that I knew of ; I 
did not see him. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley, if I understand 
you, interfered in no way, eiccept by 
calling out, " Give it lymV' — Yes ; I 
think he prevented persons from coming 
into the shop. 

Yes ; but I mean with Mr. Fraser?— 
1 cannot positively speak to that ; I did 
not see him : he was by the side of bis 
brother, cheering him On. 

By Mr. Kelly. — You say that there 
were several persons outside the shop. 
Would any person, before he could get 
to the spot, have had to pass the man 
w'ho knocked you down, and to pass 
Mr. Craven Berkeley ?— Yes, to get into 
the shop. 

The one Was inside the shop, and the 
other outside at the door?— Mr. Craven 
Berkeley was inside, and the other was 
outside at the door, with bis arms across. 

Matthew Richards, examiniiftjby 
Mr. Talbot. 

I believe you are a shoemaker, residing 
in Wells Street?— Yes. 

On the 3d of August last, were you in 
Regent Street, near the shop of Mr. 
Fraser, about one o'clock in the day?— 
1 was. 

PJad you any previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Fraser ?— None. 

Had you, before that time, any ac- 
quaintance with either Mr. Grantiey or 
Mr, Craven Berkeley ? — No, none. 

Were you acquainted with the persons 
of eitlier of them? — Yes, of Mr. Ghrantley 
Berkeley. 

Have'you seen him acting as master 
of a pack of hounds ?— 1 have. 

What attracted your attention in Re- 
gent Street?— I was coming up Regent 
Street, and T heard a noise when 1 came 
to Mr. Fraser's shop. 

Did you see a crowd?— No, I did not. 

Did you approach the door ?— I did. 

Can any person standing at the door 
see into the shop?— Yes, quite well. 

Did you see the^ defendant. Craven 
Berkeley, there at that time ?— I did. 

Where was he standing ?— In the door. 

Where was Mr. Grantiey Berkeley ?— 
Close against Mr. Fraser’s desk. 

Did you see in what situation Mr. 
Fraser uien was ?— I did ; I saw him on 
the ground, Mr. Grantiey Berkeley hold, 
ing him by the back part of the neck, 
beating him with his fists, and likewise 
with a horsewhip. 

WM ili:;fta8er lying quietly on thfi 


ground?— No, he was attempting to rise. 
And at that time Mr. Grantiey Berkeley 
struck him with his fists and knocked him 
down, and then beat him both with the 
butt-end and the lash-end of his whip. 

By Lord Abinger^Ue could not beat 
him with both at the same time ?— He 
first beat him with the butt and then 
with the lash end, while Mr. Fraser was 
lying on the ground. 

By Mr. Tai6ot.— Can you'tell us the 
number of the blows?— To be safe, I 
should say from eight to nine. 

Of what degree of violence?— Of most 
desperate violence. 

Did you see the efiTect of them on Mr. 
Fraser ? — I did. 

* On what part of his person^— On his 
face 'y the weals on his face were as thick 
as my tw'O fingers. 

Do you mean that the mark produced 
blood f— I do ; the blood w^as trickling 
from it. ^ 

By Lord A6inger.— Was the blood 
trickling from him when he was on tbe 
ground ?— Yes. 

By Mr. Ta//>o/.— What sort of a W'hip 
was it?— A light brown whip, siicli as 
rough-riders use for breaking-in gentle- 
men’s horses. 

Did ^^^ou hear Mr. Fraser cry out ?— 
I did? 

What did he say ?— “ Help, help ! For 
God's sake, help !” 

Did these cries produce any effect on 
the people outside, so that they attempted 
to go lu?— Very much. One person I 
saw go was knocked back; was struck 
and Imocked on tbe breast by Mr. Craven 
Berkeley. 

^id you bee any body succeed in 
effecting an entrance ?— 1 did. 

Did you know who that person was ? 
—1 did not. 

By the timo that person got in, was 
Mr. Fraser still on tbe ground, or stand, 
ing up ? — Standing up. 

What was Mr. Grantlev Berkeley doing 
then ?.i«-.Horsewbipping him. 

Which w'ay was Sir. Fraser’s face 
turned ?— Towards his desk. 

By Lord A 6tnge)’.— Towards Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley, or from him?— l^ron^him. 

By Mr. ’Talbot . — While Mr. Fraser’s 
face was- thus turned away from Mr. 
Grantiey Berkeley, and he W'as horse- 
whipping him, did you bear the defend- 
ant, Mr. Craven Berkeley, say any thing ? 
— Not dien ; but when Mr. Fraser came 
to tbe door, Mr. Craven Berkeley struck 
him back. 

We shall come to that presently. Did 
you see Mr. Fraser extricate himself from 
Mr. Grantiey Berkeley at the time the 
assistimce arrived?— Yes, Mr. Fraser es- 
caped then ; and, on coming to the door^ 
he was struck by Mr. Cra^n Berkeley. 
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By L&rd Abing£r.-,,~-Are you sure it 
WM Mr. Craven Berkeley who thus 
•truck him 1 am certain of it ; we 
were standing close to the door. 

Did you mean that he was struck back 
into the shop Yes. 

By Mr. 2Vi/6oe.-~Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley get hold of him again, then t— 
He did. He literally laid hold of him 
by the back part of his neck, dragged 
htm back into the shop, and in a manner 
flew at him again with the horsewhip. 

By Lord Abinger.^Yl hut I again 
Again. He took him by the hair of his 
head, drew him back, and horsewhipped 
him again. 

By Mr. Talhot.^Wiih what end, of the 
whip ? — With the lash-end. « 

Where did he strike him?— .Over the 
head and face. 

Was it at that time you heard Mr. 
Craven Berkeley say any thing to his 
brother ?— Yes ; he said, Damn him, 
Grantley, give it him !— give it him well !** 

By Lord Kepeat what it was 

Mr. Graven Berkeley said ?— ^^ Damn him, 
Grantley, give it him !— giveithim well 

By Mr. ra/6ot.— Did Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley follow his advice?— He did, 
using still more violence. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser aft^r that 
escape from Mr. Grantley Berkeley?— 
1 dia. 

As soon as he escaped, I presume he 
made towards the door ?— He did so. 

Is there a private door t(f Mr. Fraser's 
house outside the ahop-door ?— There L, 
on the left-hand side. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser, outside the 
shop, make tow'ards that door ?«-«l did. 

What became of Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley tlieri ?— He was out in the street ; 
and as Mr. Fraser was coming out of his 
shop into the street, to go to bis private 
door, Mr. Grantley Berkeley fell vio. 
lently upon him with the butt-end of his 
whip, saying, “ Damn you. I’ll cut your 
blasted head ofS,*’ 

That passed in the street?— Yel». 

By Lord Abinger. He still struck 
him ? — He did. 

By Mr. Talbot , — Had Mr. Fraser any 
thing on his head at the time ?~Iie had 
nothiiifr but his hands on his face, and 
the hair on his head. 

You have known the defendants be- 
fore ; can you tell us whether they are 
weak or powerful men ? — Powerful men. 

Did you see enough of Mr. Fraser to 
speak of him in that respects — He is not 
their match, any more than a young 
sucking baby is. 

Crou-examined by Mr, Creicder.— So, 
then, Mr. Fraser looked like a young 
auckingf baby, did be ?— In proportion 
to him in atrei^h,ha did. 

DM 1 inMarafeaiid yon to fay there 


w*as no crowd at the door P — Not when 
1 first came up. 

How soon after was there a crowd ?— 
Not many minutes. 

What was the first blow etntek with? 
— W'ith the fist. 

By Lord Abinger. he up or 

down? — He was down, attempting to 
rise. 

By Mr. Crowder.— -llie blow was widi 
his fist, was it'? — Yes ; with hb right 
hand. 

Where was the whip?— He had it un- 
der his left arm. 

Yon told us, just now, that he had the 
whip in his right hand?— Not at that 
time. 

He had the whip, you si^, under his 
left arm. Did he hold Mr. Fraser P<r-He 
did. 

Of course, he took care that the whip 
should not slip down ? — Certainly ; a 
man may easily do that. 

How many blows with the fist did 
you count ?— Two or three. 

Mr. Fraser, you say, was on the 
ground? — Yes. 

Had the crowd got round by this 
time yes. 

You sky you saw a person struck on 
the breast?— Yes. 

Was it Braine ?— 1 cannot swear. 

How long were you there before this ? 
—I think 1 was there two or three mi- 
nutes before the person was struck on 
the breast. 

Where was Mr. Craven Berkeley at 
the time ?— Standing in the door. 

I think you said you saw Mr. Craven 
Berkeley strike Mr. Fraser?— Yes; be 
struck him violently. 

Was that after the man you speak of 
had begn struck on the breast? — It was 
after the person attempted to get in. 

What did Mr. Craven Berkeley strike 
with? — With his fist, on the breast. 

Are you quite sure that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley struck the blows ?— Yes ; I am 
quite confident. 

Where there many persons present? — 
Yes, many. 

Where were you ?— Close to the sbop- 
door. 

As you were there pretty early, did 
you hear Mr. Grantley Berkeley charge 
Mr. Fraser with basing libelled him ?— 
1 did not. 

Nor during the whole of the timer?— 
No, not a word. 

Did you see Mr. Fraser after this as- 
sault?—! did. 

Did he tidk to you about the matter, 
about year coming as a witness P—1 saw 
bim, au*— 

Did he tell you why Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley so eeriouely whipped him?--* 
He did 
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He did not tell you wliet Mf» Berke- 
ley charged him with doh|g ?— wee not 
my buginees to inquire* 

Do you mean to say that you had no 
conversation with Mr* Fraser as to Mr* 
Berkelei^’s reason for assaulting him 1 — 
Ido. 

Bit Lord Abinger,-^ When you first 
went up, was there nobody in the street 
but yourself There was a man lurking 
about the shop-windowf, not exactly at 
the door. 

Did you see liim at the door ? — No, 1 
did not. 

Did you see him do any thing 1^1 saw 
him strike a man. 

Besides the blow given by Craven 
Berkeley ?— -Yes* 

Then you saw two men struck ; the 
one by Craven Berkeley, and the other 
by the man lurking about the doorl — 
Yes. 

Could you tell who this man was 1 — I 
codld not. 

Did the stranger strike before Craven 
Berkeley did 1— The man struck first. 

Then, there were two men struck who 
tried to get in ; the one by the man, and 
the otlier by Mr. Craven Berl^y 1— • 
Yes. 

John Davis, examined by Mr. Erie. 

Are you an oilman, residing in the 
Edgware Road?— -Yes. 

Were you coming up Regent Street, 
on Wednesday, the 3d of August, about 
the middle of the day ? — Yes. 

Did any thing attract your notice at 
Mr. Fraser’s ahopl^When 1 got up to 
it there was a rnilb round the door. 

Could you see into the shop 1— d oouM 
not, for the crowd round the door. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley had got Mr* F|Aser by 
the collar, his back was towards Mr. 
Berkeley, he was striking him with a 
very powerful hunting-whip. 

By Lord Ahhger^WBB it a straigbf 
whip was a whip such as is used to 
break in horses. ' 

By Mr^ £Ws.— Did yon see several 
blows struck ? — No, only about one ^ 1 
hastened on. 

By Lord Ahinger . — As you went up, 
Mr. Fraser was coming out? — Mr. 
GrantleyJ Berkeley was dragging him 
along out of the sbo|^ 

By Mr, Erie.— Did you lay hold of the 
whi6? — 1 did; and esked Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley what he was doing 1— He saidf, 
that Mr«*Fraser had ofibnded a ladj^mid 
he was serving him out for it. 

Did you away the whipt.ii.pNo; 
he held it too fast te that; and the knob 
at the end of it prevented it from eomaqi^ 
out of his hand. 1;;^ 

What was the knob made of?— 1 sail- 
not say* I oanaM say whetksr it wst t 


knob or a hodc ; it must have been one 
or the other. I held fast the whip until 
the poUcsman came up, in case he might 
give me a blow myself : he was a strong, 
powerful man* 

By Lord Abinger,mmJDid you know the 
parties ?— No. 

What made you afraid of a blow ? — 
1 did not wish to have a blow from so 
powerful a man* 

Did he appear as if he would strike 
you ?«~He was so violent that I consider- 
ed he did not care wbat be did. 1 con- 
sidered that he would have no mercy, 
whether he killed a man or not 

By Mr, Thessiger , — You say be was a 
^itoag and powerful man, and you held 
the whip. How long ?-i-Half a moment 

Not longer?— Half a moment. His 
brother catchcd hold of bis arm, and 
wanted him to come away, when I catch- 
ed hold of his whip. . 

And then, as you say, in this half- 
moment the policeman came up. Had 
any body sent for him ?— 1 do not know. 

^hy were you afraid of a horsewhip, 
ping; you had not offended a lady?*- 
No ; but 1 dent wish to be flogged any 
tlie more on that account. 

When he said Mr. Fraser had offended 
a l8dT,«Ud be say that lady was hia mo- 
ther fL.He did not say a word more. 1 
said he was not to take the law into hia 
own hands ; that there were ways and 
means, without using that violence. 

1 suppose you did not go to the stadon- 
bouse ?— .1 did not ; the pcdiceman told 
me that there were wdtnsnea enough 
without me. 

Mary%ane, examined by Mr. Kelly. 

Are jon sanrnit to Mr* Fraser, at his 
house m Regent Street ?-.Yea. 

Did yon live witli bun in the month of 
August Uwt ?— Yes. 

Do you remember &e day when be 
was beaten in his house '..—Yes. 

1 believe you were not preseitt at the 
time?n.No. 

Did you see him after he came home ? 
—Yes. 

About what time did he arrive at 
home ?— .Between two and three. • 

What room did he go into ?— Into the 
middle room. 

Did he appear to be well or ill at the 
time ? —Very unwell. 

Could you see marks of bis having 
been beaten ?— Yes. 

Where ? — On his faee, his head, and 
his hands. 

Had he any fit?— Yes. 

How soon after he came home ?*lm- 
mediaitdy* 

What waa it ?— A convulsive fit. 

He was m coMndsioiis 1— Yes. 

Was be attaShidwMi t sisBilir flt oh 
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tlt9 same, or on the next day ^ On tlie 

same day, about four Ui ibe jdlteinoon. 

Did he appear to you to suffer a great 
deal of pain i-~A very great deal« 

Was he confined to his room for some 
time ?-*Ye8. 

How long 'Urn Till the following Mon- 
day. 

The assault being on the Wednesday ? 
— He had occasion to come-down, but 
he was unfit. 

Did he appear to continue unwell 
some time after that Tea ; he is not 
well now, nor never hu been since. 

When he was able to go out, be went 
to France?— Yes. 

How soon was he able? — In 4 about 
three weeks or a montli. 

When did he return ?— In the middle 
of September^ 1 think. 

How long was he absent when he went 
to France ]— I think, about a fortnight ; 
it might be a little more, 1 am not quite 
certain. 

He remained unwell until he went 
abroad, altliough he was not confined to 
bis bed ?— Yes. 

Does he appear to be quite recovered 
even now?— No. 

By Mr» Crowder, — Did the doctor 
come when he had a fit?«>*Noti^ after- 
wards. 

Did you send for him?— Yes. 

Do you know the day on which he 
went to France ?— It was on the last day 
of August 

Did he go to Scotland first ?— No ; he 
went out of town. 

When? Before he went to. Jrance?— 
I think, about ten days after the assault 

Do you recollect whether it was a 
week ?— It was a week or ten d&ys. 

Are you sure it was a week ?— Yes. 

' He went to visit his friends in the 
Country, did be not?— 1 do not know. 
He went to France; he was^ advised to 
go, he was ordered out of town. 

Do ygu knoiy where he went to in the 
country ?— No. <■ 

By Lord Abinger. — Who ordered him 
out of town ?— The medical |nan. 

By Mr. Crowder^^Did he return be- 
fore'ha went:|o France ?— Yes. 

1 think you say he kept hie bed until 
Monday. On that day was he in the 
shop ?— No, he was not 

Why not ?— He Was not able to attend 
to business, and he was so disfigured 
that he could not have seen any one but 
bis most intimate ftiends. 

By Lord Abinget,’^ You have not de- 
scribed bow he was disfigured ?— By the 
horsewhip. 

That was the cause, but in wlist way f 
—The cuts. 

W ere they visible on Monday ?— They 
were vittible for a month. ^ 


Wem^lbey blsick, or blue, or what ?— 
It was d cot omhis face and hands. 

By Mr. KeUy.m^ How long was Mr. 
Fraaer out of town before be went to 
France P— A week. 

When he returned to town, and before 
he went to Franco, was he still disfi- 
gured by the .marks on his face ?— Yes. 

He could not attend to business, and 
therefore he was ordered out again ? 
Yes. 

How long was he in town after his re- 
turn before be went to France? — It 
might have been about a week. 

And had the marks all gone when he 
went to France, or were there some still 
to be seen ?— They were all to be seen. 

3 fr. Erie. That is the plaintiff's case; 

Mr. Tuessioee.— I am perfectly as- 
tonished at the sudden and abrupt ter- 
mination of my learned friend's case, and 
that after the solemn and serious opening 
sp^h be made, containing the most 
minute and distressing description of the 
sufferings to w^ioh the plaintiff was 
exposed ; after informing you of the 
necessity he was under of submitting to 
medical treatment for a considerable 
period of time, he should now leave his 
as to the extent of the injury, to 
hang merely upon tlie evidence of the 
servant girl he has called before you; 
this certainly does appear to roe to be a 
very extraordinary circiunsttince, and I 
cannot help thinking that my learned 
friend in lus powerful address, has con- 
siderahly overcharged liis statements of 
fact, and that the witnesses he has exa- 
mined do not readi tW point to which 
he canried you in his address. 1 believe 
you will agree with me, that if a little 
more cindour, and a little less of in- 
genuity, had, been exercised upon this 
case which ybu are now to, decide, itu- 
^rtant as'lt is described by my learned 
friend to be, it would have bem fairer 
towards you, who are called upon to 
judge between the parties ; for, if it had 
not been for the evidence accidentally 
obtained from the oilman, the last wit- 
ness, you would have had no information 
of any thing like a provocation of the 
violence alleged to have been committed ; 
but would have been led to believe, and 
upon that belief to<have acted, that the 
two brothers, the defendants,' went on 
the day in question to tlie shop of *]llr. 
Fraser, who was before that la perfect 
stranger to them, and that there, with- 
out any occurrence calculated to irritate 
the minds these gentlemen, thgy 
malignanUy and deliberately— so my 
lesr^ friend put it— went to that 
shop for the fiiii»ose of indicting a per- 
sonal chastisement upon a stranger; who 
could hare no conceptitm of any offeiiee 
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he might have given them. Tliis, gen- 
tlemen; 18 the fair way in which my 
learned friend has been instructed on 
th§ part of Mr. Fraser, who is seeking a 
large oompensadon for an outrage which 
he alleges to have been committed upon 
him, to endeavour to establidi his case 
against the defendants ; I do say, that it 
would have been but justice to ^u ; that 
it would have been but justice to the 
defendants and to the nublic, to whom 
my learned friend has appealed in the 
course of his address ; if Mr. Fraser, or 
his instructors, had been a little more 
communicative to him upon the circum- 
stances which occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence took place ; and if 
the dexterity of my learned friend had 
not been so embarked in this case as to 
prevent you as much as possible from 
coming to a correct judgment upon all the 
circumstances of it. Sly learned friend 
has almost taunted me with the oppor- 
tunity which he says is afforded me of 
shewing what occurred in the shop at 
the time the violence was committed 
upon Mr. Fraser, telling me, that I can 
shew yon what took place before the 
magistrates ; but let me ask him, could 
not he have done the same ? It is not* 
mine, it is Mr. Fraser’s case: he is ask. 
ing for reparation in damages for^a 
serious injury, which he alleges to have 
been inflicted upon him in a most un- 
provoked manner; and if he were not 
apprehensive of any thing occurring in 
the statement, which might operate 
against his claim, he might himself have 
called the magistrates, before whom the 
inquiry took place, and have given in 
evidence the circumstances of Uie mat- 
ters which transpired in the pi*eBence of 
the defendants. But observe, gentle- 
men, the predicament in wlfi^ my 
learned friend wishes to place the defen- 
dants ; they are to give in evidence the 
account of the plaintiff before the ma- 
gistrates of all the circumstances accom- 
panying the assplt, as part of their case, 
they are to ma’ke this statement their 
evidence : surely, if the plaintiff consi- 
dered it important to have this made 
known, it might naturally be expected 
that he himself would have called the 
magistrate before you for tbat purpose : 
it is somewhat preposterous on the part 
of my learned friend to endeavour to 
impose the duty upon us. I do not 
complaia that Mr Craven Berkeley has 
been made » defendant — the evidence 
fixes him^with a participation in the 
violence inflicted on the plaintiff ; but I 
have a right to complain that my learned 
friend endeavours to hide the liglit from 
you, that having the means of informing 
you in his power, he endeavours by a 
dexterous management of his case to 
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prevent the truth from breaking In upon 
you, and to keep out of sight the gross 
provocation received by the Messrs. 
Berkeley, which led to the violence 
committ^ upon theplaintiff. But it is 
important that you should contrast the 
facts given in evidence with the power- 
ful and eloquent statement made by my 
learned friend, of the wrongs endured 
by Mr. Fraser, because it does appear to 
me, that a more exaggerated detail of an 
outrage, alleged to have been committed, 
was never before presented to the atten- 
tion of a jury ; and that my learned 
friend having made such an overcharged 
statement, was, at least, bound to give 
you the means of ascertaining from the 
•evidence of the medical men, whom, if I 
mistodk him not, he declared his iiiten- 
tion of calling, not only the immediate 
consequences of the violence committed, 
but also those remote consequences of it 
undermining his health in such a man- 
ner,^ that at the present moment he has 
not recovered from them. We have an 
ageount presented to us of a most severe 
and serious assault, committed by the 
defendants upon Mr. Fraser ; neither my 
learned friend nor myself have cross- 
examined the witnesses with very great 
anxiety upon this subject, indeed, we 
hav%aimost conceded to the plaintiff by 
the course we have pursued, that this 
assault was committed, and my learned 
friend, the counsel for the plaintiff, must 
have known, that this was not the struggle 
between us to-day ; from the first to the 
last, the Messni. Berkeley have ad- 
mitted that the^ committed the assault 
upon the plaintiff ; but they allege that 
they did it under a strong and overruling 
provocation, which in a considerable de- 
greff justifies their conduct. It will, 
therefore, gentlemen, be my duty now 
to explain to you those circumstances 
which have been hidden from you by 
my learned friend, and to infoi'm you 
what it was which induced the Messrs. 
Berkeley, on the day iff question, to go 
to the house of an entire stranger, and 
conduct themselves In the manner re- 
presented by the witnesses ; and I trust 
I shall be able to satisfy you in the re- 
sult, tbat, however violent was (lie con- 
duct of the defendants, and liowever 
serious its consequences may have been 
to Mr. Fraser, the provocation they 
received emanating firam him, was of 
such a nature, that it will at^ least form 
so considerable an extenuation of the 
conduct attributed to them, that you 
will be induced to give the very smallest 
amount of damages which can possibly 
be awarded in a case of this description. 
Vou have heard that Mr. Fraser is the 
publisher of a Massine which passes 
under his name, ana which is, I believe, 
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a work of very considerable circulation ; 
and my learned friend, anticipating the 
course which would be pursued by the 
defendant’s counsel, has vei*y ingeniously 
and dexterously endeavoured to obviate 
the effect of evidence of this description 
coming suddenly upon you, hy exonera- 
ting as far ns he could Air. Fraser from 
all responsibility in the article to which 
he alluded, by making him a most inno- 
cent party to the puhlication of which we 
complain : my learned friend feels him- 
self hound as a lawyer to admit, that a 
publisher is liable for the legal conse- 
ipiences of every thing he publishes; 
now, I will venture to advance a step 
upon my learned friend’s proposition, 
and to say, that a publisher nnder Mr/ 
Fraser’s circumstances, is also morally 
responsible for the works he publishes. 
A puldisher of periodical works, such as 
reviews and magazines, as they are 
called, is in my mind distinguished fyom 
the editor of a' newspaper in this respect, 
—he has time to exercise a considerable 
degree of discretion as to the articles he 
introduces into his magazine or review ; 
he has various contributions submitted 
to him, from which he makes his selec- 
tion, which he is never called upon to 
do in a moment of haste, as raay.be the 
case with the editor of a newspaper, in 
order to fill up the vacant portion of a 
column, to supply which he may be under 
the necessity "of using a production 
brought to him upon the spur of the 
moment. The magazines or reviewr 
being published at distant intervals, the 
editor has a proper opportunity of col- 
lecting, comparing, and selecting, and 
it is his liounden duty, as (he editor or 
publisher of such a work, to take^care 
that he selects only suck articles as shall 
not justify any irritate feeling, in con- 
sequence of any personal or scurrilous 
attacks upon any particular individual. 
The author of such an attack, and the 
editor of the work appear to me to lie 
distingufshed from each other ix this 
way, — the author of a libellous article, 
sometimes, perhaps generally, may he 
instigated by malignant motives, the 
editor, perhaps, may have no su^ feel- 
ing in his mind, but he has his mo- 
tives, and it will be for you to put the 
one against tlie other, and say which of 
them appears to be the most degrading 
in your estimation: his views are the 
sordid views of interest, he culls an 
article of that description, that it may 
recommend bis publication, by pandering 
to the depraved taste of the public for 
scurrility. 1 say then, without hesita- 
tion, that having such an opportunity of 
exercising care and caution, if he fUll to 
exercise it, it is my decided conviction 
that he Is answerable for all the conse- ' 


quences of allowing the insertion of that 
foul calumny, which, if he had used the 
discretion he possessed, he might have 
excluded from his work. 

Mr, Erle.—l think it necessary at 
this stage of my learned friend’s address, 
to take your lordship’s opinion, whether 
for the defence of the defendants, he has 
any right to go into a matter of com. 
plaint between the parties, which may he 
brought forward as a ground of claim 
against the plaintiff at another time? 
whether my leanied friend has any right 
to turn aside from the inquiry in which 
we are now engaged, and to use that for 
his defence in this action, which is made 
the substantive ground of complaint in 
another action, which has been brought 
by the defendants against the plaintiff ? 
1 submit that it is distinctly wrong. 

Lord Abinffcr, — It cannot be used as 
a set-off ; hut, supposing Mr. Berkeley 
had not brought an action, I do not see 
that it would have made any difference- 

JIfr. Erie, — He might bring his action, 
my lord. 

Lord Abinger.^Tha rule has been, 
that a libel or that which is no jiistidca- 
tion in law, cannot he given in evidence 
where the plea is the general issue ; hut 
the provocation to the assault may be 
giyen in evidence as a palliation of the 
offence, and in mitigation of damages. 

Mr, My lord, has that rule 

been applied to a case where the two 
events form distinct grounds of action, 
the one of which is not in point of cir- 
cumstance connected with the other ? 

Lord Abinger.^l am not aware of the 
distinction. 

Mr, J&’rfe.— There has, I believe, been 
an analogous questiou in a case of cross- 
libels between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant* whether the party complained 
of has any right to give the previous 
libel in evidence. 

Lord Ahmger, — I think nobody will 
deny, that where the provocation was 
immediate, it maybe given in evidence ; 
if a party who gives another a blow 
brings his action for an assault, the de- 
fendant would be allowed to give evidence 
of the preceding blow not in justidcation, 
but in mitigation ; if, again^ a man uses 
foul and actionable words, if he calls 
another a thief orm robber, and this 
leads to an assault, for which the person 
using the words brings his action, the 
defendant would he allowed to give evi- 
dence of the words in mitigation, we 
then have to consider whether there is 
any difference in point of Hme ; when a 
man has time to cool upon a provocation, 
the provocation furnishes no excuse ; but 
that Is matter for the determination of 
the jury. 1 am unwilling to exclude evi- 
dence of this sort ; lind if Mr. Berkeley 
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has already brought his action, that is a 
matter of which, no doubt, you will make 
good use by and by ; it remains for ilic 
discretion of the counsel for the defen- 
dant whether he will urge the argument 
upon the present occasion, I will make 
a note of your objection. 

Mr, Thessiger.—To be sure, gentlemen, 
my learned friend was about to make 
your office a complete sinecure ; you were 
to be delivered bound haiM and foot into 
the hands of my learned friend and his 
witnesses ; yon were to hear ‘ the voice of 
the clmrrner* with regard to the extent 
of ]Mr. Fraser’s in juries, and you were 
to he left entirely in the dark as to what 
led to the violence : hut it appears to me 
that your functions would be a mere 
farce ^ if you are not to have an explana- 
tion as to those circumstances. I can 
understand the motive of my learned 
friend’s interference ; lie desires to keep 
aAvay from you that which both your- 
selves and the public are entitled to 
know, but which it will he now my duty 
to introduce to youriiotrce. Gentlemen, 
it will appear from the evidence 1 am 
about to lay before you, that before the 
month of August last, the time at which 
the assault was committed, Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley became an author, and 
published a book called Berkeley, Castl^: 
now upon this subject there are certain 
propositions on which 1 am disposed to 
agree with my learned friend. When a 
person enters into the field of literature, 
he sets himself up as a mark for the 
judgment of other men ; he becomes in a 
measure public property ; his work, and 
his character, as far as it is connected 
with his work, and that with his author, 
ship, are matters which he must submit 
to liave inquired into, as the tsatural 
consequence of the ambition of author- 
ship, without complaint ; and should his 
work meet with a severe, an illiberal, or 
an unjust criticism, his only appeal is 
from the partial critic to the judgment 
of the public. T agree with niy learned 
friend, that when Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley entered into the arena of literature, 
he was there to fight his battle with the 
critic, and that, like the gladiator, he 
must submit to the judgment of the 
public upon the issue of the contest, 
from whose jiidgmeiil: there is no appeal. 
It is quite immaterial what may be the 
merits or demerits of Mr Grantley 
Berkeley as an author, with that on the 
present occasion, we have nothing to de, 
if my learned friend can satisfy you that 
the article, to which I have alluded, 
assails IMr. Grantley Berkeley solely In 
his character of an author, that It does 
not follow him into domestic life, and 
levile and calumniate him: 1 admit that 
it offers no excuse or extenuation of tlie 


violence of Mr. Grantley Berkeley ; but it 
will be for you, twelve gentlemen of his 
country, to decide whetWr the article is 
of sucli a character as to excuse the per- 
son who published it, or whether it is 
not one of the most fmil, scandalous, and 
malignant libels that ever issued from a 
licentious press. The article is published 
in the Magazine on the first of August, 
and falls into the hands of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley on the third of the same month, 
it Is emailed Mr Grantley Berkeley and 
his Novel.” I will not trouble you by 
reading the whole of it in detail, 1 will 
merely select different passages, and sub- 
mit them to your judgment, and then I 
will ask ^ou, whether, smarting under a 
provocation of such a serious description, 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, if not justified 
in what he did, is not at least consi- 
vierably excused ? and whether the plain- 
tiff ill neglecting to use that%discretion 
of which I have spoken, and which I 
have shewn you to have been in his 
po\(rer, has not brought upon himself 
tlie consequence of his conduct in suffer- 
ing such an article to be inserted in his 
Magazine ? 

The first paragraph to which I will 
call your attention is this. 

Iie?e is Berkeley Castle lying on 
the table before us. In the first place, 
what awfully bad taste it is in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to write a book with 
sucli a title. What would be thought 
of Lord Prudhoe, if he were to sit down 
affd give us a book upon Alnwick ? We 
should say it was very absurd indeed. 
A nd yet there is no blot on the scutcheon 
of the Fercys, and their family played a 
most distinguished part in all the trans- 
actions of war and peace throughout, 
England, ^ since Norman William came.’ 
We should think, nevertheless, that Lord 
Prudhoe might have left the narrative 
to somebody else. But, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
conduqt of Mr. Grantley Verkeldy. He 
should liave been among the last people 
in the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his eldest brother pi tt^-forked 
into the House of Lords by the (Itle of 
Lord Segrave ? Why does not he sit 
there as Earl of Berkeley ? We are far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
paltry author of this book does, the 
character of woman ; but when matters 
are recorded in solemn judgments, there 
can be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s mother lived with 
i^Ir. Grantley Berkeley’s father as his 
mistress, and that she had at least one 
child before slie could induce the old and 
very stupid lord to marry her. All this 
is set down in the JournMS of the House 
of Lords.” 
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Gentlemen, is this fair, liberal, and 
legitimate criticism ? What business 
has the publisher of the article to ran* 
sack tiie domestic iiistory, and to torture 
the domestic feelings of Mr. Gi*antley 
Berkeley by an allusion to his mother's 
situation ? Is not the paragraph written 
with cold-blooded, deliberate malignity ? 
Gentlemen, it seems to me like the con- 
duct of tlie Indian, who, haying his vic- 
tim at the stake, searches, with tlie ut- 
most refinement of cruelty, where he 
can infiict the most exquisite torture. 
Whoever wrote or published this article, 
must have known the keen sensibility of 
the family on every circumstance con- 
nected with the marriage of l^ady Berke 
ley ; they must have known the chival- 
rous feeling which induced one of the 
family to abstain from assuming the 
honours adjudged to him by one of the 
highest tubunals of the land, lest in 
doing so he might be thought to cast any 
imputation upon the character and virtue 
of his mother; the writer must h^ve 
known, that the whole family would be 
goaded almost to madness by such a 
paragraph, and I ask you, if it was in 
the power of human nature to restrain 
itself under a provocation of such a 
nature, so gratuitously and malignantly 
given, having no reference to the matter 
of the article, and perhaps written on 
purpose to provoke that breach of the 
peace to which it led. They go on to say,— 

^^If the author were a man of the 
slightest spirit, of the smallest approach 
to the character of a true — mind, not of 
a club — gentleman, he would have ab. 
solutely shuddered at writing the follow, 
ing sentence : ^ It was believed (though 
« he never avowed it) that he had held a 
command in the regiment raised by 
my yrandfather in forty-five !’ 

Now, I must confess, that I see no- 
thing so awful ill this sentence as to 
induce the author to shudder at having 
writteif it. W as it not apparent^ to J\Ir. 
Berkeley ‘‘an enemy had done this,” 
that the object of it was to traduce and 
vilify his character, that it was not fair 
and l^itimate criticism upon the work, 
but merely made a vehicle for the ca- 
lumny and slander of the writer ; and 
was it not a most grievous provocation 
of Mr. Gaantley Berkeley, such a pro- 
vocation as would incite him to commit 
the injury of which we have heard to- 
diKy. Blit, gentlemen, this is not half 
ihe matter of which Mr. Grantley 
'Berkeley has to complain, let us pro- 
ceed : 

But it is idle to break such a cock- 
^oach as this ii|^ the wheel. In every 
thing the novel is stupid, ignorant, vul- 
gar, and contemptible ; and will be for- 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 


fragment of the reading public by which 
it was ever knowih” 

I do not complain of that ; such oh- 
servations as that I have no right to 
complain of ; they may sjieak thus of the 
defendant in his character of an author, 
but here, gentlemen, is a passage which 
characterises the whole article, and shews 
at once the intention of the writer : 

“ One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks -apon. The pseiido-aristo- 
cratical impertinence whicli makes the 
author take it for granted that his hero 
should resign the pledged mistress of his 
soul, because his superior fell in love 
with her, we may pass by with nothing 
more than the contemptuous remark, 
that it must lead to the conclusion, that 
the man who formed such. a conception 
would he ready to do so himself, and to 
fetch and carry letters, frame associacions, 
lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
with as much alacrity as the chcrisiied 
model of his brain — if one hy whom lie 
could make any thing — commanded it.*' 

So that, gentlemen, here is a gentle- 
man, a magistrate, as my learned friend 
told you in his opening, iiolding not 
merely a commission in the army, hnt 
his majesty's commission of the peace, 
a gentleman of the army, a profession, 
tue members of which are pecnliarJy 
sensitive to any attacks made upon their 
honour, charged clearly and distinctly hy 
a foul libeller with being ready to l»e a 
liar, and a pimp, if any one by whom he 
could make any thing commanded it ; 
that is, if there was any advantage to he 
gained bv it, you are told that this 
honourable gentleman, holding the dis- 
tinguished station which my learned 
friend says he does, is ready to lie or 
pimp if his betters commanded him, or 
if he could obtain any advantage by it. 
Gentlemen, can you conceive any thing 
more disgracefully degrading ? surely that 
such observations, directed not against 
the author as an author, hut against his 
character as a man and as a geiitlemnii, 
stamp and brand tlie article as one writ- 
ten with the most malicious motives can- 
not be denied. But we proceed : 

“ Now, that he has the mind or the 
talent to ‘ elicit the jewel,’ as he most 
stupidly phrases from the mind of 
any woman wortlf the affection of a 
man" of taste, honour, or intellect, this 
novel of Berkeley Caetle is quite enough 
to prove. But that he may have some- 
times ventured to ascend from the servant- 
maids, by whose conduct and feelings lie 
estimates those of all the female race, 
and to offer his foul-smelling incense to 
women al»ove that condition, is possible 
enough. We shall, however, venture to 
lav any odds, that when the lady, for 
whatever reason, wished to make no 
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Jioitic upon the subject, he was rung out ; 
and w]ieii a gentleman was appealed to, 
he, die author of Berkeley Castle^ was 
kicked out. It is quite time that these 
bestialities towards the ladies of England 
should be flung forth from our litera- 
ture.” 

We have here advanced a step. Hi- 
therto we have had Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley's mother assailed in a most iinjusti- 
able manner ; we have lAd himself stig- 
matised as a liar^ and a pimp, or as ready 
to become one when an advantageous 
opportunity offered, which is just as 
had. But tlie writer now advances a 
step, and in no measured terms charges 
him with being a coward. Of this there 
can he no doubt ; for he describes Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley as a man who, hav- 
ing insulted a lady, will allow her to 
ring him out ; but, if a gentleman is 
present, will submit to the indignity 
of being kicked out. This language is 
too plain to be mistaken, — it is an ad- 
vance in the course of calumniation. 
But, gentlemen, we hate not done yet. 
There are different descriptions of cow- 
ards. 1 1 was not suflicient for the li- 
iHillcr to have stigmatised Mr. Grantley • 
Berkeley as a coward ; no, he must 
make him llie most base and degraded of 
cowards. This he docs in adverting to 
the dedication of the work to the 
Countess of Euston, the cousin of the 
defendant ; a lady against whom ca- 
lumny itself never whispered the slight- 
est reproach ; and who, perhaps, for 
that reason, as well as on account of her 
relationship to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
was the most fit person he could select 
Ha the patroness of liis w'ork. The de- 
<tication is a short one. Air, Grantley 
Berktdey says • 

III the dedication of these volumes, 
the Author lias the deepest gratiflcatioii, 
not from any idea of their value, for of 
that he is diffident, but merely in the 
opportunity of proving his feelings for 
one wlioin lie hath ever regarded with 
aifectioij. 

. As they are the first from his hand 
of this particular description which have 
sought the public praise, so has he na- 
turally the greater anxiety for their sue- 
('.ess ; and though, at some future time, 
he may produce a 1k>ok more worthy of 
accejitance, still, he never can one in 
the fate of which lie will be so tho- 
roughly interested.” 

Now, gentlemen, is there any thing 
improper, forward, or presuming, in this 
language ? Is there any thing, in short, 
ill this dedication, which will in the 
slightest degree justify the observations 
made by this calumniator, this deliberate, 
malignant, calumniator, of Mr.Grantley 
Berkeley ? He says : 


The horridly vulgar and ungram- 
matical writing of this dedication is of 
no consequence”— nor is it of any con- 
sequence— it is just as good as the 
rest of the book. But does the man, in 
writing to the Countess of Euston, that 
she is one ‘ whom he hath {hath /) ^ver 
regarded with affection,* mean to insi. 
niiate that he was ever placed in a posi- 
tion to be able to use, without imper- 
tinence, the following quotations from 
his work ”— and here, gentlemen, we 
have two or three phrases culled from 
different portions of the three volumes 
of a work describing the manners of the 
flfteenth century, and placed close to the 
edicBtion, in sudi a manner as to lead a 
asty mader to believe that they are the 
expressions of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
himself, instead of being those of the 
hero of the tale-.-*^ that his ‘ undisguised 
frieudship trembled on the ve^e of love,* 
and that ^ taking advantage of certain 
situations is not in human nature to 
forego.’ ” Then what does the reviewer 
go on to say : It is a downright affront ! 
They call Lord Euston the thin piece 
of parliament — could lie not borrow a 
horsewhip ? We assure him he might 
exercise it with perfect security.** 

gentlemen, what is the situation 
ill wmich we stand ? Here is a man 
who stigmatises the defendant as the 
most degraded of cowards, as a person 
who would not put forward his gigantic 
strength against the most diminutive 
]%rsou in existence, to whom is recom- 
mended the use of the horsqwhip, with 
an assurance that he may use it with the 
most perfect impunity ; and hem is the 
same person who recommended the use 
of a horsewhip to another upon that very 
person against wliom he now brings this 
action, coming forward to complain that 
he has used a horsewhip upon himself. 
Whb there ever a more impudent at- 
tempt made iu a court of justice ? Such 
an a|>|>eal as this to Lord Euston might 
have oben attended with the most serious 
consequences ; it might have induced him 
to believe that some such stigma at- 
tached to him as that insinuated liy the 
writer, the scurrilous critic; and, al- 
though he might not have used the 
horsewhip, yet there are other modes of 
revenge he might have adopted, which, 
perhajis, were iu the contemplation of 
the jdaintiff, or of the hired writer, if 
there be any such, of the article in ques- 
tion. And now, after insult upon in- 
sult, and calumny upon calumny, has 
been heaped upon Mr. Berkeley, the 
whole concluding with a recommenda- 
tion to another to horsewhip him, the 
individual who does it has tiie impu- 
dence to present himself before a jury of 
his country, to engage the poweiful ta» 
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lents and eloquence ol' niy learned friend 
on his side, and, by concealing facts 
which ought to he known, endeavours to 
prevail upon you to give him a most ex. 
traordinary and exemplary compensation 
in damages for the injury he has re- 
ceived. The review, gentlemen, closes 
with a paragraph which commences 
thus 

In the midst of all this looseness 
and dirt we liave great' outbursts of 
piety, in a style of the most impassioned 
cant : coupling this with the general 
tendency of the book, we are irresistibly 
reminded of Foote s JM other Cole. Per- 
haps, Mr. Grantley Berkeley derives liis 
. representation as well as his birth from 
another Mrs. Cole.'’ 

An allusion again directed against 
Lady Berkeley. 

At all events, this book puts an end 
to his puypy appearance any longer in 
literature, as the next dissolution will 
put ail end to his nonsensical appear- 
ance in parliament.” 

This he does not care about one far- 
thing. 

Berlceley Castle in conception is the 
most impertinent, us in execution it is 
about the stupidest, it has ever been our 
misfortune to read.” ^ 

If tiiere had been nothing in the ar- 
ticle but this, strong as it is, and illibe- 
ral as it may be, IMr. Grantley Berkeley 
would have no right to complain. Se- 
vere, cutting, and ridiculous observa- 
tions on his work and its tendency he 
exposes himself to, when he engages in 
what will turn out to be the awful trade 
of authorship, if such articles as these 
are to be written and encouraged. But 
the article closes thus 

“ It” — the novel — “ is also quite de- 
cisive of the character of the author as a 
gentleman which does not mean that 
ne is a gentleman ; it means that it de- 
cides his character, that he is not a gen- 
tleman,* or thafl he is only one of those 
dub-haunting gentlemen he describes in 
a previous part of the article. Gentle- 
men, it happens curiously enough that, 
ill casting my eye upon another page of 
this sfime Magazine, 1 dud an allusion 
made to some violence which was offered 
to a manager by a celebrated tragedian, 
under circumstances of provocation not 
half so great as those which gave rise to 
the present action. Speaking of this, 
either Mr. Fraser or some one else has 
thus written : But Mr. Bunn forgot 
that there are cases of aggravated wrong 
against which the moral rises as well as 
the natural man, and both alarmed into 
a storm of indignation translate the very 
mson itself into an element of feeling, 
and, in the prosecntion of a righteous 
mtger, hbcme thpronghly possessed and 


o’erinformed Avith phantasy, in which all 
choice and will are absorbed in one 
mighty resentment, and the sense of an 
intolerable yoke which must lie thrown 
off. The effects of this Mr. Bunn was 
made to feel ; and though, on reflection, 
Mr. M acieady was annoyed athavinglieen 
deprived of self-mastery, the result has 
produced an influence on the fortunes of 
the drama which may yet continue a sa- 
lutary operation.'’ Now, gentlemen, 
permit me to say that, although upon re- 
flection Mr. Grantley Berkeley may lie 
annoyed at having been deprived of self- 
mastery, I trust that the result will 
produce an influence on the fortunes of 
the press which will yet continue in sa- 
lutary operation ; because, although it 
does not in the slightest degree become 
the humblest minister in the temple of 
justice to countenance or counsel per- 
sonal violence, yet 1 cannot help remark- 
ing, and I am sure the observations will 
receive your sanction, that, if the dread 
of salutary and immediate personal chas- 
tisement hung over the heads of some of 
the licensed libellers of the iiress, wc 
should have less sciiiTility, and a more 
guarded and cautious attention to what 
js due to the rights of private indivi- 
duals ; because such persons care hut 
Ifttle for the tardy though certain ven- 
geance of the law. What compensation 
is it to a person who has been assailed 
by one of these in a most foul and ca- 
lumnious manner, to be told, in the 
midst of his irritation, — traiiquilliseyuur 
agitated mind ; wait till the day of trial, 
tlie law will interpose for you ; the da- 
mages it will give you will gild the in- 
juries you have rec4»ived ; they will all 
be forgotten in the glare and glitter of 
the gold which covers them. Gentle- 
men, these persons know wellthat those 
whom they have libelled, whose (lersonal 
character and domestic ties they have 
held uj> to public ridicule, frequently 
shrink fn>m the idea of prolonging pub- 
lic discussion upon such matters ; and 
that, therefore, they do not drag tlie li- 
beller from that concealment in which 
he shrouds himself, and make him an- 
swerable in a court of justice for the in- 
juries he has inflicted upon them. Trii.st- 
ing, therefore, to this and to the thmisand 
other chances of protection which sur- 
round them, they proceed with impunity; 
but Avas there the terror of immediate 
resentment flashing upon them to*f)unislL 
them for the foul calumnies they utter, 
how many of the disgusting libels which 
every day issue from the press would 
never see the light. I do not counte- 
nance violence; it is my duty to say 
that the law forbids it ; but the law is 
lenient as well as strong, and when it 
sees that a nian has been over-mastered 
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by a mighty provocation, and roused to 
give vent to his indignation upon the 
person who has injured him, ^ when 
that person makes his complaint the ]|iw 
looks at the situation in which tlie 
offender was placed, it makes some al- 
lowance for the infirmity of human na- 
ture, to which we are all so prone, which 
hurries us on to the commission of those 
excesses we afterwards regret ; and 
when the man who cells himself the 
injured party comes before it, it asks 
him whether he has not brought upon 
himself the injury of which he comes 
into a court of justice to complain. 
Cjentlemen, you have now before you for 
the first time the circumstances under 
which this violence has been committed. 

1 admit that the assault was a seiious 
one ; 1 admit that it was severe ; that 
the consequences to Mr. Fraser were 
considerable I have no doubt, although 
my learned friend has withheld from us 
the means of ascej'taining the extent of 
them ; I admit that Mr. Fraser received 
H severe and summarychastisement, the 
consequences of which were apparent 
upon his body for six weeks, stamping 
him as a punished libeller ; and 1 appef4 
to you, when he appears before you with 
these marks, described but not proved by 
my learned friend, — I appeal to j ou, as a 
jury of gentlemen, what verdict the 
party who chooses^ appear before you 
with this stamp upon him is entitled to 
receive at your hands. My learned 
friend has told you that this libel is the 
subject of another action ; Vou your- 
selves,” says he, “have heard the crier of 
the court order the gentlemen of the 
jury ill the cause of Berkeley c. Fraser 
not to leave the court.” \Vas there 
ever any thing so irregular in /.he W’orld 
as the conduct of my learned friend, in 
allndiiig to that cause, and stating the 
circumstances of it ? How could you 
possibly tell, when you heard the order 
of the crier, what this action was about ? 
How was it possible you should know it 
was an action for this very libel r As 
my learned friend has introduced this 
matter, however, 1 trust you will permit 
me to explain to you the situation in 
which the parties stand. My learned 
friend has supposed, I should observe, 
that tlie proper cotoe of proceeding for 
Mr. Fraser to have adopted would have 
been by indictment ; but I hardly knew 
myself what opinion to form upon the 
subject until 1 heard his observations. I 
never intended to say that Mr. Fraser 
liad mistaken his remedy. 1 thank him 
for the course he has taken ; I would 
rather see him in a civil court asking for 
damages. But if he had adopted the 
other course ; if Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
had stood at the bar, there would have 


been the injury done to the public, with 
which Mr. Fraser would have nothing to 
do ; and there would have been the in- 
jury inflicted by Mr, Fraser to be taken 
into consideration in mitigation of pu- 
nishment. The law is always lenient 
to persons who have acted under great 
provocation. 31r. Fraser would have 
stood there as a person who had broken 
the law : the law says a libel is a crimi- 
nal act, because it has a tendency to lead 
to a breach of the peace ; it punishes it, 
because ft leads to the commission of such 
offences as those of which IMr. Fraser 
comes here this day to complain. 1 am 
glad he has sought rejiaration at your 
^hands for the injury he has received ; I 
wouldorather meet him upon this ground 
than upon the other, because you can 
estimate the extent of the mischief he 
has done by the conduct of Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley. Gentlemen, it is true we 
have brought our action ; wc could have 
been contented to. have left the account 
as it stood before this action was com- 
xftenced. There was on the one hand a 
gross and scandalous libel, there was on 
the other a severe and summary punish- 
ment ; there was a settlement between 
the parties, the accounts w'erc adjusted. 
Theiw they stood, no balance, errors 
excepted ; and in this state Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley would have been contented 
to have left them ; but when Mr. Fraser 
thought proper to open a new account in 
the jury books, when be entered in them 
^ debt against Mr. (irantley Berkeley 
for an assault, rny client thought it but 
right to make an entry on tlie credit 
side, for the malignant calumny of the 
plaintiff. 

Lord diaper. —The accounts ought 

to be taken by the same accountants. 

Mr, Thessiger . — I entiiely acquiesce 
in your lordship’s view of the matter, 
and 1 much wish that the two actions 
, could be consolidated, and that the pre- 
sent jury had to take 4he scats in their 
Lanlls^ to put the libel in one and the 
assault in the other, and ascertain whe- 
ther a farthing tvould turn them ; but 
the rules of law will not permit this 
course to he pursued, and we ore com- 
pelled to put the question before you de- 
nuded of any such a power of settle- 
ment. Gentlemen, it will be for you to 
estimate the damages which are due, tuul 
I am sure I can with the most entire 
confidence leave the matter in your 
hands, notwithstanding the disadvantage 
I labour under from the reply of my 
learned friend, who will, no doubt, en- 
deavour to fix your attention upon the 
serious injury done to Mr. Fraser, and 
divert it from the circumstances which 
led to the assault. Let me add, that it 
is impossible*' for a party acting under 
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the irritated feelings which are excited 
by a provocation of this kind to propor- 
tion his resentment to the wrong he has 
received. Violence operating upon our 
nature provokes to more violence, and a 
party is thus carried beyond his inten- 
tions ; but who can answer for it if the 
measure happens to be overfilled. Let 
us ask, Who produced the original 
source of the evil ? The answer is, 
the plaintiff did ; and,' therefore, if 
stripes are administered, he has no 
right to increase his complaint, on 
the ground that they were not admi- 
nistered in a part in which it was the 
most agreeable to him to receive them : 
there would be no pleasing him, strike 
him where we might. When a' person 
has brought punishment upon himself, it 
is impossible to satisfy him in the mode 
of inflicting it ; and we must also look 
to the othep side of the account. Here 
*we have Ulr. Orantley Berkeley stigma- 
tised as a liai*, a pimp, a scoundrel, a de- 
tractor from female virtue, and a coward. 
We have the character of his mother 
wantonly assailed, and the use of the 
hoi'sewhip strongly recommended upon 
himself. This is what we have to con- 
sider on the one hand, and on the other 
the infliction of a severe and sumnary 
chastisement. This is the account you 
will have to balance, and it will be for 
yon, under all the circumstances, to say 
what damages ought to be awarded. 
When my learned friend tells you that 
this is an important case to Mr. Fraser, 
and to all those who may be similarly 
situated ; and that unless he finds re- 
dress from the laws of his country, when 
any personal violence is offered, they 
will be compelled to resort to personal 
violence in ]*etiirn. I^et me observe 
that this is also an important case to my 
client, and all those who like him may 
1)0 hereafter attacked by liiiellers of this 
description ; because, if the provocations 
they receive are 'not considered by j[(irie8, 
and in addition to them, they are made 
to pay heavy pecuniary damages, we 
shall be deluged with the scurrility of 
persons who will pour it forth with im- 
piiiiity,*^ careless of all consequences, in 
the belief that they are upheld by the 
verdict of a jury. 

■Ur. Charles Findlay Cundy, examined by 
Mr. Crowder. 

I believe you lure clerk to the solicitors* 
Messrs. Clarke I— .Yes. 

Were you desired to purchase this 
Magazine in JMr. Fraser’s shop l.Yos. 

When ]-.0a the 4th of August. 

Did you go to his shop ?-.Yes. 

Did you see any person in tlie shop ?«- 
Yes ; a mao, serving. 

Did you know him ]mNo. 


Did you ask for the Inst Number of 
Fraser* 8 Magaz ine ?— Y es. 

Did be give it you, and is that^ the 
Number 1— Yes. 

By Mr, Erle,^The Messrs. Clarke, 1 
believe, are attorneys for the Messrs. 
Berkeley in both cases, are they not 1— 
Yes. ’ 

Were you sent to purchase that Ma- 
gazine after they were retained by the 
defendants ?^ltwas on the 4th of August. 

Had you heard of the attack made by 
Mr. Berkeley tben?— 1 had. 

Had Mr. Berkeley then been to Mr. 
Clarke’s office 1 — Not to my knowledge. 

By Lord Ahinger, — You were sent to 
the bookseller on the 4tb of August! — 
Yes. 

Mr, Er/e.— The Number was published 
after the assault was committed. 

Mr, Kelly submit to your lordship 
that this cannot he received os evidence 
against Mr. Fraser. They now propose 
to prove, in justification of the assault, 
a beck which was evidently published 
after the assauItVas committed. 1 ap- 
prehend it to be clear, that an art done 
after the assault cannot be given in evi- 
dence ns a provocation of the assault. 

Lord Aftiwger.— I entirely agree with 
you there. 

*Mr. Kelly, — My lord, no doubt it is a 
proof that the book was in existence at 
the shop ; but it il%o proof of the pub- 
lication j)rior to the assault 

Lord Afciijgcr,— We are not trying the 
question of the libel. We are trying 
whether tliere whs any ground, lawful or 
unlawful, reasonable or imreasonablo, for 
the assault. This can only be done by 
shewing that the defendant was there, 
and that he stated the libel upon his mo- 
ther was tlie cause of his doing so ; and 
as this evidence relates to the publication 
of that libel, 1 think it is admissible. 

Mr, James Moyes, examined by 
Mr. 'Fhessiger. 

T believe you are the printer of FrascFs 
Magazinel^l am. 

Is it published by Mr. Fraser ? — Yes. 

Will you be good enough to look ni 
that book, and tell me when the month’s 
Magazine is usually published? Is it 
on the first day of every montli ?— .Fre- 
quently on the last day of the formermonth. 

Do you recollect when that was pub- 
lished ?— .No, 1 have nothing to do with 
the publication. 

When did you deliver it ready for 
ublicatioti ?-Jlt* would be on the last 
ay of .July, or the day before. 

Are you constantly in communication 
with Mr. Fraser while you are preparing 
for the press ?^Yes. 

He takes an active part in the manage- 
ment of the wolk tan-Ves, he does. 
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Jill Lmd Abinger. — Was that copy 
by you ?— Yes. 

Would it, ill the course cf business, 
b*^ published 6n the 1st of August?— 
1‘^ither on that day, or on the last of the 
preceding month. 

The book was then put in, and the 
following passages read at the request of 
Mr. Thessiger : 

“ Here is Berheleii Chstle lying on the 
table before us. In the first place, what 
awfully bad taste it is in Mr. Graritley 
Jiej'kefey to write n book with sucli a 
title. What would bo thought of Lord 
Prudhoe, if he were to sit down and give 
us a book upon Alnwick? We should 
say it was very absurd indeed. And yet 
there is no blot on the scutcheon of the 
IVrcys, and their family played n most 
distinguished part in all the transactions 
of war and peace throughout Kngland, 
* wnce Norman William came.* We 
should think, nevertheless, that Ty>rd 
Prudhoe might have left the narrative 
to soniehody else. BAt, in the present 
case, how absolutely disgusting is the 
c onduct of Mr. Grantley •Berliele3% lie 
should have been among the last people 
in the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may we 
ask him, is his oldc^at brother pitch foilced 
into the House of Lords by the title of 
J*ord Segrave ? Why does not he sit 
there as Earl of Berkeley ? We are far 
from being desirous to insult, as the 
l»altry author of this book does, the cha- 
racter of woman ; but wlien matters are 
recorded in solemn judgments, there can 
be no indelicacy in stating that Mr. 
Graiifloy Berkeley’s mother lived wiUi 
INlr. (iraiitley Berkeley's father as his 
mistress, and that slie had least one 
child before she ^could induce the old 
and very stupid lord to many her. All 
this is set down in the journals of the 
House of Lords. Why, then, under such 
circumstances, bore us with long pane- 
gyrics ii])on the purity, antic] uity, and 
nobility of the Berkeley blood ? Why 
torment us with a book vilely written, 
without any other end, object, or aim, 
but to prove that the Lord of Berkeley 
was a great man once upon a time ; and 
that if til ere was a Lord of Berkeley now 
who could prove that ho was legitimate, 
ho would bo a great man again. If tlie 
author were a man of the slightest spirit, 
of the smallest approach to the clinractor 
of a true — mind, not of a club — gentle- 
man, he would have absolutely shuddered 
at writing the following sentence : ‘ It 
was believed (though he never avowed 
it) that he had held a command in the 
regiment raised by my grandfather in 
forty-five.” 

” Of the Berkeley family, in general. 


it may be said, that not one of them was 
in ^the slightest degree distinguishec). 
They cannot, indeed, date from the flood, 
and their most antiejue title is somewhat 
blemished by tbe addition of * Fitz but 
their blood has crept through tbe chan- 
nels mentioned by Pope as long as they 
are known. We shall not go further than 
this very stupid book before us. We 
shall not unravel the documents which 
its learned author says are preserved 
‘ apiid Castro de Berkeley.* [The Latin 
schoolmaster, at least, is nut abroad.] 
We take the goods the donkey provides 
us. 1Tc3 fixes his tale in the days of the 
wars of the Roses ; and in that war, 

» when all the honourable or the hot blood 
of Enf^lnnd was up — when the flowers 
in the Temple gardens set every bosom 
that had courage or noble l>enring within 
its keeping in a flame — in those days the 
Berkeley's were distinguislipd only for 
carrying on a lawsuit among themselves ; 
and skulking, like cowards, from the field, 
^ appear as beggars before whatever fac- 
tion ruled the court. They were * beating 
smooth the pavements betw(‘.en Temple 
Bar and Westminster Hall * while York 
and Lancaster fought for the throne of 
England ; and here we have a descendunt 
of ^i^rs writing a book about the days 
of those s]>irit-stirring and gallant wars, 
in which he describes the great men of 
his lineage lying quiet in their halls, 
locked up for fear of bailiffs — a dread 
which, we rather imagine, has extended 
•to some of their posterity — and actually 
has the impudence to put into the mouth 
of such a skulking laggard us the last 
Lord Berkeley of bis line, some imper- 
tinent observations upon tlie king-maker, 
uliich 'renowned Warwick* would have 
most liberally recompensed by u kick. 
In fact, w’e do not recollect any thing in 
our history about the Berkeleys, except 
that oim of them was considered the 
jiroper jailor for Edward II. ; and that 
anoBicr, if Horace W iitpolo is*to be cre- 
ditea, jiroposed to George 1. to kidnap 
his son, when Prince of Wales. Of ho- 
nourable actions, we do not at the present 
wTiting remember any tiling.” 

Mr, Er/e.— My learned friend, I jue- 
suine, will now put in tlie book, to shew 
that this was an unjust criticism. 

Lord Ahinger . — You are at liberty, of 
course, to read the whole of wliat Mr. 
Fraser published, if you tliiiik you can 
show that the provocation stated was not 
the real provocation. 

Mr, IWle, — As we are at present con- 
fined to this article, there ore some other 
parts 1 should wish to have read. 

The following passages were then read 
at the request of Mr. Erie : 

** Ah for the book, it is trash. There 
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is not the shadow of a story in it. We 
defy Gruiitley Berkeley himself to make 
out the skeleton of the tale so os to oc- 
cupy twenty of our lines. He has no 
knowledge, either literary or antiquarian. 
For example, he calls Drayton, twice, 
Michael Dray don (vol. i. jip. 30, 31) ; 
he makes a groom read our authorised 
translation of the Bible in 1468 (vol. ii. 
p. 17‘2), before printing had reached 
Kngland, and wlien not one man in a 
hundred, out of the learned pi\)fes3ioiJs, 
could rend at all, and when any Bible 
but the Vulgate (and that hard to be 
pronounced) was a sealed book.” 

** But it is idle to break such a cock- 
roach as this upon the wheel. In ever}^ ^ 
thing the novel is stupid, i^^noraut, vul- 
gar, and contemptible ; and will be for- 
gotten, before our pages appear, by that 
fragment of the reading public by which 
it was ever known.” 

“ All the' women in this dull book are 
more or less tainted. It looks to be the 
production of a man who has never kept 
com])iUiy, at least habitually, with ladiefS 
of soul. Take the following passage : — 

** ' Though by disjiosition easily ac- 
ces<»ible to the ebanns of beautv, and to 
a great degree imbued with a romantic 
nature, still I never sought hert confi- 
deuce purposely for a mere peribnal 
gratification, or to gain an ascendency 
over the mind, in order that 1 might then 
control and direct her actions. -\o, it 
was not this desire that instigated me ; 
but there was a something so refined 
the female idea ; so vividly brilliant in 
the situations in w'bich man may be 
placed ill the society of woman 3 and so 
much delightful danger, if it may be Uius 
called, in the mutual confidence of the 
young and ardent of opposite sexes, 
whose undisguised friendship ever trem- 
bles on the verge of love, which, after all, 
is but another name 3 that, time after time, 

1 have found my»elf, and often almost 
involuDtivrily, a(trac(ed to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket which chance Jms tlirown in my 
way. That 1 have been deceived in 
many instances, and that some few- of 
my experiments have brought me into 
situations, the taking advantage of w’bich 
it was not in human nature to forego, 
matters not now.' ” 

Mr. That is the case on 

the part of the defeudauts. 

iV/r. £rle.^My loi*d, 1 submit that 
my learned friend should now put in 
the book called Berkeley Castle. If he 
does not, I will, 'in order to point out 
those passages which we think justify 
the criticism. 

LordAbinger.^lii that case, be could 
oblige you to read the whole of it.- 


A/r. kJrle . — The book may appear to 
be of so licentious a character, that it 
would justify the reviewer in the use of 
the woid bestiality.*’ 

Lord Ahinger . — You will have an 
opportunity of stating to the jury that 
tlie book merits more severity than even 
the plaintiff bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Eric : — Your lordship will see the 
point I put. It is necessary to have the 
book, ill order tf guide the discussion to 
those very points to which the criticisms 
are most relevant. Suppose it should 
ap{)ea'r from the hook, that the object of 
Mr. Grantloy Berkeley was to establish 
the purity, antirpiity, and nobility of the 
Berkeley blood, 1 should then urge that 
the reviewer ivas justified iu adverting 
to that fact, and iii shewing from mat- 
ters of history that the boast ivas nut 
founded in truth, and that, if the whole 
of the tnith were laid before the public, 
they would entertain that opinion. 

Lord Ahinger , — Suppose you were 
permitted to go into a justification of 
the libel, and shew that it was founded 
upon fact, how would that alter the 
ease ? The pffence would be equally 
great, because it is held by the law that 
the truth is as mucli a libel as that which 
is not true. Therefore, if you could iu 
this manner justify the publication, you 
would not alter the character of the 
provocation. 

Mr. Erie . — It never can be taken to 
cut down the plaintiff’s right to damages, 
that he has done an act which the law 
permits to be done. If the act is one 
which is not of that character, my 
learned friend has a right to shew it. 
lie takes it as an unprovoked attack on 
the character of the defendants ; I, on 
the othe^' hand, maintain that it is a 
just criticism : and, if we nre^ to take 
iioth sides into the account, I am anxious 
that the whole of the facts should be 
before us. 

Lord Ahinger I cannot receive evi- 

dence in justification of the libel. 

Mr. Erie . — I tender it most earnestly 
and sincerely, believing it to be necessary 
in justice to my client’s case. Your lord- 
ship sees that the course pursued by my 
learned friend does in effect consolidate 
the two actions. 

Lord Ahinger . — might be proper, 
if you both consented, that the same 
jury should try the two actions. 

jifr. Erie — Perhaps, if 1 were per- 
mitted to follow tills course, tlie claim 
to damages in the next action would be 
taken away. 

Lord Abinger.^1 am at a loss to know 
what can be the object of your observa- 
tion, because you wiB be* at liberty to 
assume any thing. 

Mr, Erle,^ly lord, If I understand 
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that I am at liberty to quote passages 
from the book^ I am ready to go on. 

^ Lord Abinffer . — I thought your object 
was to shew Uiat the cause of the offence 
Avas an attack on the book itself. 

Mr. JSr/a.— -Tliat is one point, my 
lord ; but another and more important 
one is, that the observations, wliich may 
now appear to your lordship's mind to 
be rather beside criticism, and an attack 
upon the author himsq^, are really fair 
and just remarks, founded upon the 
book itself. 

I^ord Ahinger Vou have a right to 

HiippoKe such a case, and suggest it to 
the jury, as part of your speech. Vou 
can argue that the remarks may be pro- 
per criticism. 

Mr. £rle.— -May it please your 
lordship, gentlemen of the jury, I rise to 
address you for the second time, under a 
reeling of considerable embarrassment; 
because, sincerely entertaining the opi- 
nion that, Avhen two'parties before you 
have separate claims upon each other, 
for which actions are still peuding, the 
interests of justice Avould be best con- 
sulted by deciding each of those causers 
u])on their own peculiar merits. 1 dlnild 
not but regret the decision of his lord- 
ship, by Avliich we are now compelled to 
depart from that course. By this deci- 
sion, it Avill be incumbent upon me now 
to lead you for a few moments from the 
consideration of the injuries Avhich have 
been sustained by my client, Mr. Fraser, 
to those alleged by my learned friciul to 
have been recei\ed by Mr.* Giantley 
Berkeley through the article in the .Ma- 
gazine, Avhich has just been introduced 
to your notice. JMy learned friend and 
myself are agreed upon the principle of 
law, that when a man presents himself 
before the public as an author be makes 
liimself public property ; and it cannot 
be doubted that the deepest interest 
must be ever felt in the rights of cri- 
ticism to shew up that Avhich is deficient 
ill taste, licentious in morality, or arro- 
gant in assumption. It lias been clearly 
established as a point of law, from the 
time of Lord Ellenborough, that if a 
Avork purporting to he a review contains 
only such remarks as are fairly and bofi^ 
fide founded upon the work vevieAved, 
the writer is justified in laying his 


opinions before the public, — is at liberty 
to make whatever criticism he pleuoCK, 
couched in terms of ridicule however 
pungent, or in censure hoAvever severe ; 
and 1 am ready to admit that the ridi. 
culebOstowed upon Mr. Graiitley Berke- 
ley’s work has been in some measure 
pungent, and the censures severe. JMy 
learned friend, however, lays no stress 
on that part of the case, but confines 
himself to two particular parts of the re- 
view, which be asks you to consider as a 
justification of ibe measure adopted by 
Mr. Grautley Berkeley, and as depriv- 
ing Mr. Fraser of his claim to compensa- 
tion for the injury he has received, on 
the ground that there is nothing in the 
novel Avhicli can justify ^ny such re- 
marks. xMy learned friend complains 
that the reviewer points out to the 
Vorld Lord Segrave as sitting in the 
House of Lords by another title than 
that of Earl of Berkeley, and Avill not 
admit that the public decision of that 
ho^si relating to the time at which the 
marriage of the late Earl of. Berkeley 
took iilace has any thing to do with the 
work of Mr. Grautley Berkeley ; but 
upon this point my learned friend and 
' myself are directly at issue. The novel, 
as Ave find it stated upon the very face 
of the review, is entitled Berkeley Can- 
tie ; and Mr. Grautley Berkeley does 
take occasion, in the language of the re- 
viewer to ‘^bore us with long panegyrics 
upon the purity, antiquity, and nobility 
of the Berkeley blood.” This being the 
case, I take it that the reviewer has an 
undoulUed right to advert, not to matters 
known only A' itliin the privacy of the 
domestic circle, not to drag forth to 
public view a lady whose name has been 
hitherto unknown beyond the limits of 
her OAvn house, or of the village in Avhich 
she dwells, and avIio neA^er thought of 
obtruding herself upon the notice of the 
Avorld ; but when such claims are made 
to pre-eminent respect and superior no- 
bility, there can surely he no impro- 
priety, on reviewing the work in Avhich 
these claims are set forth, to state that, 
ill the year 1796, and again in the yeai* 
1611, the house of lords were engaged 
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in A public iiwfiiiry with respect to that 
^antti fftfnily, the results of which are 
not only recorded tii the journals of that 
hoiise^ but are referred to in almost 
every law-book of the day. The case of 
the Berkeley peerage being thus genO'^ 
rally known, is a reviewer bound to be 
silent when he hears such claims to pre- 
eminence asserted hy any one member of 
that family ? Is he not, on the con- 
trary, justified in referring to these 
facts as well as to matters of history, to 
point out that Kdward II. was mur- 
dered at Berkeley Castle, or that one of 
the line — if Horace Walpole is lo he 
ci'editcd — proposed to (teorge I. to kid- 
nap liis son, when Prince of Wales.” 
These evenl*: are not now any more 
matters of history tlian the circum- 
stances connected with the title of liord 
Segrave ; they are to be found in alf 
the peerage hooks; and there is not a 
man conversant in matters connected 
with the peerage of the country who is 
not well acquainted with the facts (Vf^t he 
case. What right, then, has IMr. 
Grantley Berkeley to come forward and 
boast of the pre-eminent claims of his 
family to nobility, in a lM)Ok liearing, as 
his does, the title of Berkeley Castle 3^ 

I should have no cause to complain of 
liiin, if he hod chosen to write a mera 
work of imagination, calling his castle 
hy any tictitioiis name he plensed ; but 
when he writes a biography, when he 
raises a pedestal of fame for himself, and, 
standing upon it proclaims to the world, 

‘‘ I am of the Berkeley blood, and the 
Berkeley tilood is of the highest, ' the 
noblest, and the purest in the land,” 
surely the reviewer will not l»e blamed 
If he sayj to him, Pause, sir ; there 
are one or two facts relating to your 
motlier which are just as notorious ns 
any thing else wliich ]»asses in the House 
of Lords;” and if this is considered to 
be any improper imputation upon Lady 
Berkeley, she has her right of action for 
it. But the present defendant, Air. 
Grantley Berkeley, only pi'etends to 
complain of the provocation he has him- 
self received, because the reviewer says 
to him, You who claim for yourself 


such great respect, and eudi high priv^ 
leges, on account of the pre»eminei;ioe of 
your house and bloody roaiembeiv that 
your lioiise and your blood are open to 
some observations of which it. is right 
tlie public should be reminded. When 
those who are not without flaws niake 
such a boast of their fame, it is but due 
to the pure andf unsullied to point out 
the stain which attaches to them.” 1 
am quite at a loss to know how the re- 
viewer can be charged with bringing 
forward scandal relating to a lady of 
private family, when he points to mat- 
ters which are as familiar to the public 
as the historical facts on record with re- 
gard to some otiiers of otir nobility ^upou 
whose family comments are constantly 
made. There are some, for instance, 
whose history is Intimately connected 
with the reign Of Charles ll. Tiicre 
are historical facts relating to the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and other ladies of that 
time. We are in the habit of looking 
upon these families as among the most 
distinguished of our nobility ; but, sure- 
ly, if any question were to be raised as 
to the pre-eminence of any one of them, 
it would be no violation of decorum U> 
state that their family originated in the 
time of Charles II., and that their mo- 
thers were* so, or so. Then, gentlemen^ 
if Mr. Grantley Berkeley comes forward 
as the author of a book in which he 
does assert a claim to the pre-eminence 
of his family, what greater violation of 
<lecorum can It possibly be on tlie part 
of the reviewer to point out those facts 
relating to the subject wlijch are as well 
kiioivn, and as much matters of history, 
as any to which I liave alluded Allow 
me, gentlemen,' to put another case to 
you. Had the novel been put in as evi- 
dence, I sliould have liked to have 
pointed out those passages to yon in de- 
tail of which I am now obliged to speak 
only as a matter of supposition. 8iip. 
pose, then, that the book carries the no- 
tion of the superiority due to thd Berke- 
ley blood so far as to entitle the noble 
descendants of that race to superior pri- 
vileges In their advances towards the 
beautiful hero^es whom the author 
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chooses to introduce upon the stage P 
Suppose that, in the exercise of these 
priTileges, one mercantile man has the 
honour of having Lie ivife seduded from 
him, and another that of having his 
brains beaten out, because his claim was 
preferred to that of the oimer of Berke- 
ley Castle ? Suppose the author to as- 
sume that stich a priielege as tliia be- 
longs to this antique and noble blood, — 
will you blame the reviewer for shewing 
that this blood is not quite so pre- 
eminent; that, whatever may be Air. 
Grantley Berkeley's pride of birth, if he 
goes bade to the time of tlie wars between 
the two houses of York and Lancaster, 
he will find that his family were only 
distinguished for carrying on a lawsuit 
between themselves ; that if, as he re- 
presents, the mercantile men are merely 
fit to be trampled upon, — that one is to 
liave liis wife seduced from him, and to 
die of a broken heart,— and that another 
is to have his brains beaten out at the 
altar, for daring to marry a woman for 
whom a Berkeley had contracted aif af- 
fection ; if all this is to he conceded to 
the nobility of the Berkeley blood, shall 
not the reviewer be permitted to shew 
that the claim is greater than the annals 
of the family will warrant ; if the feudal 
pride of the family is to be maintained, 
while people engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits are to be looked upon as stained by 
their honest avocations, but* the inhe- 
tors of Berkeley Castle are to have the 
affections of every one that is worthy of 
affection,— may he not say to the man 
who asserts such a claim, there is a cer. 
tain matter on record in the journals of 
the House of Lords regarding your mo- 
ther, and her progenitor was a man who 
himself obtained his livelihood by the 
pursuits of honest industry ? 

I pray of you, ^iitlemeii, in estimat- 
ing the plaintiff's claim to consideration, 
that you will not look upon this article 
in the light of one of those scurrilous 
and unprovoked attacks wliioh are is- 
sued in the papers of the day against 
parties who have neither courted pub- 
licity nor popularity ; it is no such 
thing. The article is a review of the 


work of a man who, according to my 
learned friend's own admission, has 
made himself puldic property. Now the 
sentiments of an author are often so 
embodied in his work, that it is hardly 
possilde to read it without in some de- 
gree reading his own character in it. If, 
then, we find an author claiming to 
liimself great superiority in any respect, 
it surely becomes proper that he should 
he met by his reviewer fairly and sin- 
cerely upon the ground of merit, 
there can be no impropriety in his say- 
, iRg to the public, When you read the 
authfff's panegyric of himself, take into 
. considerution at the same time the facts 
whidi I have to state to you on the 
other side of the question, an author 
writes himself up as of the highest 
blood, it Is natural enough tliat a re- 
t'iewer should put him in contrafit with 
those who have signalised themselves 
either as warriors or statesmen ; lie 
would turn to the names of Marlborough 
or Wellington. But what do I say ? 
Such names are immortal. The con- 
trast would be strong, indeed. But 
take the remark as fur as it goes, and 
apply it to the Berkeley family. 1 take 
* the passage marked in the review as a 
quotation fix»m tlie book. The reviewer, 
alluding to the time when tlie noble 
blood of England was engaged in the 
wars between the houses of York and 
I^Biicaster, says that the family of the 
Berkeleys were— and here he quotes the 
book itself— “ beaten smooth the pave- 
ments betweeiie Temple Barreand ^Vest- 
miinter Hall.'’ The author is here 
speaking of the famous Berkeley law- 
suit, which lasted 1U2 years, during 
which time, to use his own language, 
the family of the author were engager), 
not in the spirit-stirring deeds of the 
times, but in beaten smooth the 
pavements betweene Temple Bane and 
Westminster Hall*” This being the 
case, why is not a reviewer to contrast 
this conduct of the Berkeleys with the 
conduct of other men of noble name, 
whose deeds will be deservedly handed 
down to the latest posterity ? 

Gentlemen, I am now taking the in- 
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terest of Frnser as embodied with 
the rights of the reviewer, and these 
are rights Of the greatest possible im- 
portance ; but I am advocating them 
under tlie utmost disadvantage ; because 
my learned friend, under the direction 
of the learned judge, puts in a criticism 
upon a book of which criticism the au- 
thor complains^ \vhile we are not al- 
lowed to go into the evidence of the book 
itself for onr justification. But, simply 
because the criticism is on the face of it 
pungent and severe, you are to take 
that criticism, according to the statement 
of my learned friend, as a grievous pro- 
vocation of the defendant, and almost as 
a sufficient justification of the assault. 
But what h* s the writer of the article 
done in this case ? He has looked upon 
the work as containing the sentiments 
of the writer himself, which we com- 
monly do ; in proof of which I will not 
take the names of living autliors ; but 
let iia refer to those who are dead. 
is there that has not read the wcfthr of 
liord Byron, published under the titles 
of Childe Harold or of the Giaour ; 
and who ever complained of the critic 
for attaching to the author himself the 
sentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of the heroes of those works ? 
And yet this has been done over and 
over Again. Now, gentlemen, if Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley has made himself 
public property by his authorship of this 
l>ook ; and if the reviewer has the right 
which 1 contend he has ; if the author 
has assumed to himself very high grounds 
of merit which the reviewer has thoffght 
it to be his duty- to take down ; if, in 
doing so, the remarks he has made are 
true in point of fact, which the pro- 
ceedings before the House of Lords, and 
the circumstance that the family title is 
still in abeyance, prove that they are,— . 
I should like to know why the public 
a>e not to have these^comments made 
upon such a work as Berkeley Castle^ 
withont their being used in a manner 
to which ) shall presently have occasion 
more particularly to advert. 

Gentlemen, 1 now quit for a time the 
tt^ic of the Berkeley family, and come 


to that part of the criticism which re- 
lates to the licentiousness of the novel, 
Berkeley Castle* Speaking on this part 
of the subject, the reviewer says 

One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon* The pseudo- 
aristocratical impertinence which makes 
the author take it for granted that his 
liero should resign the pledged mistress 
of his soul, hecfrase his superior fell in 
love with her, we may pass by with no- 
thing more than the contemptuous re- 
mark, that it must lead to the con- 
clusion, tliat the man who formed such a 
conception would be ready to do so him- 
self, and to fetclrand carry letters, frame 
associations, lie and pimp, tinder any 
ciroiimstances, with as much alacrity as 
the cherished model of his brain — if one 
by whom he could make any thing — 
commmided it. What Herbert Rear- 
don, dcHcri'bed* as being deeply in love 
with Isabel Mead, did in furthering, in 
the manner of Sir Pandariis of Troy, the 
passion of Sir Afdhrice for the aforesaid 
Isaliel, we have no doubt that 
Grantley Berkeley knows, or supposes 
afiat he knows, a person who would do. 
Ail the women in this dull book are 
more or less tainted. It looks to be the 
proouction of a (nan who has never kept 
company, at least habitually, with ladies 
of soul.’* 

Now, gentlemen, assuming that I am 
solely speaking from my knowledge of 
the book, without the slightest acquaint- 
ance with other matters relating to 1^1 r. 
Grantley Berkeley, I would beg your 
particular attention for a moment to its 
contents ; and if they are such as I de- 
scribe them, I would put it to you, whe- 
ther the indignant writer of the review 
is not a man to whom every father, 
every brother, every rtlative of any of 
the female sex ought to feel himself in- 
debted, for endeavouring to shield the 
minds of the ladies of England from the 
contamination of such liestiality as it 
con tai ns. Suppose, thep, that the liook de- 
scribes Herbert Reardon as accidentally 
meeting with one Julia Talbot, in the 
streets of Bristol ; that he makes a casual 
acquaintance with her in Lis walk ; that 
it is agreed between them he shall make 
a visit to her in female attire 9 and that 
this is followed up by a detailed descrip- 
tion of his courtship, in the course of 
which this occurs, which calls 
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forth 80 strongly the indignation of the 
reviewer ; and, then, mark, gentlemen, 
whether it is not a passage in wliich the 
person speaking boasts of his habitual 
success in gaining the intimacy of the 
ladies he meets with, and of afterwards 
taking advantage of the confidence which 
they repose in him. Gentlemen, here is 
the passage : — % 

Though by disposition easily accessi- 
ble to the charms of beauty, and to a 
great degree imbued with a romantic na- 
ture, still I never sought her confidence 
purposely for a mere personal gratifica* 
tion, or to gain an asceitdency over the 
mind, in order that I might then control 
and direct her actions. No, it was not 
this desire that instigated me ; hut there 
was a something so refined in the female 
idea ; so vividly brilliant in the situa- 
tions in which man maybe placed in the 
society of woman ; and so much delight- 
ful danger, if it may he thus called, in 
the mutual confidence bf the young and 
ardent of opposite sexes, whose undis- 
guised friendship ever trembles on the 
verge of love, which, after all, is but< 
another name; that, time after time, I 
have found myself, and often almost in- 
voluntarily, attracted to explore the 
mind, and elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket wdiich chance has thrown in my 
way.” 

Now, is not the fair meaning of this 
passage, that the hero of the tale takes a 
delight in gaining the confidence of the 
ladies who cross his path ? AVlietlier the 
words “elicit the jewel from each fair 
casket” mean the depriving of these la- 
dies of their virtue, or not, it is not ne- 
cessary for me to say, because the con- 
cluding words make the matter clear. 

“ That I have been deceived in many 
instances, and that some few of iny ex- 
periments have brought me into situa- 
tions the taking advantage of which it 
was not in human nature to forego, 
matters not now.” 

I take it for granted you will adroit 
this passage shews it to be unequivocally 
clear that the liero of the piece is boast- 
ing rf his success in that respect; and if 
there w»ere still any doubt remaining 
upon your minds of this fact, would it. 
not he completely removed when you 
found, in following up the tale, that this 
Julia Talbot, being afterwards married 
to Mr. Camelford, dislikes her husband, 


is courted by Herbert Reardon ; the va- 
rious steps of degradation, down to her 
final ruin, are detailed ; and elie eventu- 
ally dies of a broken heart. And this, 
gentlemen, is really one of the features 
in the novel which led to the criticism 
now before you. 

Then, as to the bestialities contained 
in the book, it appears that Isabel, the 
grand heroine of the piece, has a waiting, 
maid, named Annette, of whom various 
matters are described ; among others, 
we find her suffering bei^self to be per- 
4iuadcd by a Mr. Hugh Mull to come to 
him affer he is in bed ; and the groom, 
her sweetheart, suspecting what is about 
rj take place, conceals himself under the 
bed, to watch the event, by w^ich means 
he sees Annette enter the room, where 
she remains half an hour ; after which 
hd* sees her bowed out by Mr. Mull. 
The novel also contains some very 
“ dainty proverbs,” to two of which I 
beg to c^ll ydiir attention. The first is 
intrq^rfted thus:.. 

“ The father then asks, why he had 
not told this before about Annette ; and, 
to my amusement, Watts responded in 
a song,— 

V “ Fees in simple, fees entail. 

The best of fees— is a sweet female.” 

TJie second is introduced by the same 
Watts, who, in addressing the father of 
Herbert Reardon, in the presence of liis 
mother, says, — , 

“ Lord, zir, when a lad’s heart l)e 
touzied wi a wench, he can’t zay nothing 
agen her. There be tliengs in this mor- 
tal world ns volks— young Measter there 
— nor^our worship, nor«iiobody else, as 
I knows oil, no, nor a horse, if to be as he 
lias any beans in him, can shy at. And 
as Mistress may like to hear what the 
old dainty proverb do say : 

The back of a herring, the poll of a 
tench. 

The side of a salmon, and the—* *’ 

Now, gentlemen, my learned friend 
says, that no more proper patroness 
could be selected than the lady, whose 
name, being above the reach of detrac- 
tion, I will not profane by introducing 
into this public discussion, under whose 
auspices tliis account of Berkeley Castle 
was to be ushered into the >rorld. Now, 
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I am not intending to justify every word 
tha reviewer has attend ; tputwbenwe 
meet with euidi paiegiefilie as tbeiei 
which tell iti of Annette staying half an 
Jioiir in the bed-raem with Hugh Af ull, 
while the grooms her lover, is lying con- 
cealed under the bed ; coupled with sucli 
beautiful speounffiis as 1 have selected 
from the dainty proverbs,** to be met 
with apud Cmiro de Berkeley to 
use the author*s eiwn phrase, I think we 
may well agree with the writer of the 
acCide, when he Mys, It is quite >time 
that these hesUalities towards the ladies 
of Englaud should be dung forth from 
our literature and if, in a moment of 
indignation, he has used such a word as 
bestialit)r,’' is there a man among you 
who woul^ be' disposed to weight the se- 
verity of the term in the idoest scales ? 
Would you like to have stidi sentiments 
instilled into the minds of yonr daugh- 
ters ? Would you have them read of a 
woman, walking in the streets of Bristol, 
met by a man from the iieighbcurhood 
of Berkeley Castle, of noble etature** 
and enyaying appearance^^^~-^thot they 
exolhanged Tooirs,*’— that the lady's 
complexion became heiyhtened^'^*^ 
that, following her to a retired spot, he 
says to her, Is not this a fine pi*o« 
spect ?**— that this dmukl . lead ..to an 
assignation in female eUBee^ at niglit, 
— and tliat, in the end, the lady, who 
is described as one of the most at- 
tractive, lovely, and elegant of her sex, 
having married Mr« Caiaelford, the 
liero of the piece must pay him the 
compliideiit of staying at Bristol un- 
til her ruin is accomplished — her in* 
famy being recorded, 1 presume, in the 
passage quoted by the reviewer-i^*^ That 
some few of my experiments have 
bronght me into situations the taking 
advantage of which it was not in human 
nature to forego, matters not now?*' 
The passages selected by the reviewer 
he believes to point to the experience of 
Afr. Grantley Berkeley in matters of 
this kind. I do not mean to assert that 
this is so ; but I claim tlie right of the 
reviewer to form his opinion of the een- 
timents of the man from the tenor of 


his works. If you read the works of 
Thomas Ffefine, ^fbw^*S!riNil#^4ss«^^ 
that he waa^li inltilfMi 

man ( 

reviewePfoiiMto'lllsil^ 
of^iis hodk^ Aiid4fbs«my Mooned 
any rig^it to assume l^t^ ^coming from 
the pen of one in Ms elevated siathm in 
society, we have such a suflieiewt gua- 
rantee for the propriety of the work, 
that the severity of the critieism akme is 
a justification of the assault? On the 
contrary, I maintain the right of the 
reviewer, believing, as he did, that ^the 
work was of a dangerous naturr,’ and 
unfit for the table of the drawitig^rootn, 
to point out the fact, for the warning of 
every father and brother, if they wished 
to keep from the hands of their daugh- 
ters and sisters such a manual of the 
art of ‘^jewel-stealing and to declare, 
as he has done, “ It Is quite time that 
these bestialities towards the ladies of 
England should be finng forth from mir ' 
literature." And although I know that 
it. would be in vain to endeavour to 
suppress the supply as long as tliere la a 
demand for anyparticiilar kind of wcwk x 
yet, on the belialf of fair and just cri- 
ticism, 1 say tliat, if the character of tlie 
work will bear him out in it, a roriewer 
hat a right to my of such « woi4c m 
this, that it looks to be the prodlietloii' 
of a man who' lias never kept compa^, 
at least habitually, with ladies of soul/* 
Gentlemen, my learned frigid is sonte- 
what angry tit that }>art of the review 
which places his client in the situatirm id 
a go.l>etween. “ The man who formed 
such a conception,** says the reviewer, 
“ would lie ready to do so himself, and 
to fetcli and carry letters^ frame associa- 
tions, lie, and pimp, under any circum- 
stances, as the cherislied model of Jiis 
brain." But let my teamed friend toni 
to tlie book itself, and look at the cAa- 
racter of llerliert Reardon, the dierished 
liero of the piece, and he will IVnd him 
described as the avowed lom and ad- 
mirer of Isabella Mead, who Is tntro- 
diteed m Berkeley Castle on the oooasion ' 
of her hone being klll^at a stag-hunt x 
and, aRer thle^ how do'wo find' Her- 
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belt Reerdon emi^lbyed ? < We see lum 
throwixig pebbles at ber window^ in the 
ni^t, to deliver a message to her from 
Maurice Berkeley ; he pindies her knee, 
at dinner, and puts into her hand a let- 
ter, written to her by Maurice Berke- 
ley ; and again he does the same to ob- 
tain her reply. Is this ^ mode of com- 
munication to be taught or encouraged 
by those who would bring up their fami- 
lies in quietness and respectability ? And 
is it mucii to be wondered at tliat the 
reviewer should express himself in this . 
manner, when a man, who is introduced 
as the lover of Isabel Mead, becomes all 
at once the messenger of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, and solicits her on his behalf 
himself, having previously made her two 
offers of marriage; this hero being, at 
the same time, as the reviewer terms 
him, the cherished model of the au- 
thor's brain." Then, my learned friend 
objects to the writer’s remarks on tlie * 
dedication. But has he not proved 
himself worthy to be respected by the 
relations of that lady for tlie qbserva- 
tions he has made \ Do they not en- 
title him to their thanks and gratitude ? 
Does he not echo the sentiments of 
every one of them when he says, But 
does the man, in writing to the CSotmtess 
of Euatou, that she is one ^ whom he 
hath ever regarded witli affection,’ mean 
to insinuate that she was ever placed in 
a position to be able to use, w’ithout the 
most absurd impertinence, the following 
quotations from his work : ^ That his 
undisguised friendship trembled on the 
verge of love and that, * taking ad- 
vantage of certain situations is not in 
human nature to forego ?’ ” Is this a 
lady who ought to be selected as the pa- 
troness of a work containing such senti- 
ments ? The reviewer felt that sucli a 
work ought not to have been dedicated 
to her, lest chance readers, believing 
the author to express his own senti- 
ments, might be tempted to form an un- 
favourable opinion of her; he felt that 
she was contaminated by being placedin 
such spciety as that of Julia Camelford, 
and of the waiting-maid, Annette; and 
In the warmth of his In^gnatlon he ex- 
vol; XV, NO. LXXXV. 


pressed himself accordingly. I think, 
gentlemen, after what I have stated, you 
will agree with me that I have a right 
to believe the remarks of the reviewer 
ara founded upon passages he met with 
in the novel ; and that, when you come 
to weigh in the scales of justice the 
rights of the respective parties, you will 
not fail to take that circumstance into 
your consideration. I have been forced 
to make these remarks, because my 
learned friend completely turned the 
tables upon me. I was desirous, in the 
First iniSance, to confine the proceedings 
to the assault itself : hut my learned 
friend says, Let us go a stage further 
hack — to the criticism; and let us 
strike a balauce between the plaintiff 
and the defendant. When I saw this, I 
felt, it to be necessary that we should go 
to tlie very origin of the matter*, the 
hook itself ; but this was forbidden. 
My learned friend says, Oh, no ! let us 
stop at article in tlie Magazine ; and 
let aft impression be created in yoiir 
minds that it contains an unprovoked 
attack upon the mother of Mr. (iirantley 
Berkeley, and a recommendation to the 
husband of the lady to whom it is dedi- 
cated to use the horsewhip about him- 
self. But, gentlemen, if the work is 
one of the nature I have described to 
you ; if tlie reviewer has merely pointed 
out the licentiousness of its character, 
the badness of its taste ; if he has taken 
down what he considered to be the arro- 
gancy of the author’s assumption about 
the suyprior nobility of hi^family; if he 
has shewn tho immoral tendency of the 
book, and its un fitness to be read by la- 
dies ; and all this has been done in the 
spirit of fair and just criticism ; I trust 
that, liaving to decide upon the compen- 
sation which is due to Mr. Frasei*, you 
will not take into consideration the 
grievance of which my learned friend 
complains, merely upon his own shew- 
ing' ; but will consider, from what I 
have stated, whether the article is any 
thing more than a fair and just cri- 
ticism upon the book of the author. 

^Oeutlemen, my client stands in a dif- 
ferent position before you from the writer 
K 
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of tlie I'evioTv ; and let me ank, is there a 
man present, who, if he thought he had 
cause to complain of any particular pub- 
lication as defamatory, would think of 
venting his anger upon the merely me- 
chaiiicHl bookseller or printer; 1 say 
mechanical, for the man who hands the 
magazine over tlie counter to the attor- 
ney's clerk who comes into the shop to 
huy it, is as mechanical in the part he 
performs, as tlie printer who sets up the 
type. Is there a man present, 1 ask, 
who would suffer his indignation to be 
so iniicli excited^ that without ^seeking 
to get at the aiitlior, if he considered 
that lie intentionally detracted from his 
good name, without making the author 
of the insult, perhaps a man of his own 
rank in life, amenable to the laws of 
honour, and aiming at his life's-hloo^ if 
his indigation would carry him to such 
an extent ? Is there a man, 1 again re. 
peat, who, without taking any means to 
di»Ci)ver the author, would go ^id half- 
murder a merely mechanical diWmi- 
nator of the libel of Avhicli he complained ** 
but such is the course which was pur- 
sued by the defendant in this cause, and 
1 challenge my learned friend to shesv 
that I^Ir. Cirantley Berkeley made any 
demand of the kind, and that Mr. Fraser 
refused to comply with it previous to the 
commencement of the assault ; 1 chal- 
lenge him to produce any evidence of the 
sort. The aullior, says he, is tlie man 
I might wisli to avenge myself upon, 
but yet the publisher has got his proBt, 
he woifnds nTy feelings, and trjiiimphs 
upon my character merely for sordid 
gain, and if he shews himself, 1 will 
wreak my vengeance upon him first, and 
upon 'the author if 1 can find him after- 
wards ; but would Mr. Grantley Bei'ke- 
ey have met with any difficulty in dis- 
covering the author, is he a man like 
these hireling writers of whom my learn- 
ed filend has spoken, who escape from 
responsibility by skulking out of sight ? 
is he not a man from whom Mr Grant- 
ley Berkeley could have demanded satis- 
faction for his wounded feelings at any 
hour or moment he had pleas^ to ask 
for him ? there is no evidence to shew 


the contrary; and yet Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has aeleeted the publisher as 
his victim ! M y learned friend says, tha t 
he has put himself forward as a gladiator 
to meet the judgment of the public. 1 
thank him for the simile. 

1 now return to my original ground of 
complaint, and^I ask damages of you for 
the violent Injury which Mr. Fraser has 
received at his hands. I put It to you, 
whether, sliould you even think that the 
review was too severe — that the Berkeley 
blood is of the very highest order, and the 
reviewer had no right to advert to it, 
nor to assume that the hero of the piece 
speaks the sentiments of the author him- 
self — even then, on the part of Mr. 
Fraser, I put it to your calm and deli- 
berate judgment, whether Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley is justified on that ground for 
such an act of cruelty and intemperance 
against the piihlisher, when it cannot be 
proved that the author is a man who has' 
eluded his search, or that he has even 
made any attempt to discover Hkn ? Mr. 
hloyes, the printer, who has l»een called 
before you to-day, or any bookseller i n the 
United Kingdom, if he sell a niimlier 
of Fraser^ s Magazines to a customer, is 
just as liable to an action at law, to an 
indictment, and to all the remarks of my 
learned friend, as Mr. Fraser ; there can 
be no earthly doubt that they pursue 
their avocations for the purpose of gain- 
ing a livelihood, and despite the spirit 
in which the mercantile men of Bristol 
are trested in the novel, I see no reason 
why such persons are to be looked upon 
as lovers of sordid gain ; and as to their 
participation in the wrong, if any is in- 
flicted by the contents of the books they 
sell, it is quite idle to suppose that they 
can be acquainted with those contents, 
although they are lesponsible for them. 
Mr. Longman may have ten thousand 
volumes in his shop, and not know the 
contents of one half of them. I hope 
tliat, on the behalf of Mr^ Fraser, as well 
as on tlie behalf of that body of the com- 
munity of whidi he is a respectable 
member, those I mean who are engaged 
in disseminating the literature of the 
country, f*hiope that on tbeif behalf you 
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will tills day make a stand ; I hope that, 
liefore you allow a man to make the 
mechanical disseminator of that which 
is offensive to him, answerable for it In 
his body, almost in his life, you will at 
least take care that he shall have first 
taken every possible step to get at the 
author of that witli wMch he is offended. 
1 hope that if lie is unsuccessful in his 
gladiatorsliip with the public, if the re- 
viewer deals severely with Lis favourite 
work, with his first-born child, if he 
happens to pronounce it to be trashy 
which certainly must be very painful to 
his feelings, you will not fail to consider, 
that IMr. Fraser, for aught we know, 
has not even read the offensive criticpie, 
tlurt, although from Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley's rank in society, one can hardly 
suppose Fraser had not previously 
heard of him, yet that he may never 
even have seen him, and that by you^ 
verdict of this day you will teach him 
not t<^ consider himself justified in 
wreaking his vengeance upon a com- 
paratively innocent party. Will you here- 
after have it affixed to your names, that 
hy your verdict you considered it right 
Mr. V raser should he offered up as a 
victim to the vengeance of the defendant, 
ill iirder to uipe out the family record 
from the journals of the House of Lords ? 
Gentlemen, there is a marked distinction 
between the jdaintiff and tho.se members 
of the press upon whom my learned 
friend appears to think an infliction of 
summary chastisement might have so 
salutary an effect, between him and 
those wlio attack private cliaracter, 
merely for the acipiisition of sordid gain, 
and who persevere in such a course of 
slander, that the object of it, his blood 
boiling over with honest indignation, 
might be determined to put a stop to it ; 
let the conse<|ueiices be what they may, 
my client Is the mere seller of the re- 
view, he has no previous intercourse 
widi Mr. Grantley Berkeley, nor is 
there any pretence for saying, that either 
Mr. Fraser or the author of the review 
Lave been actuated hy jirivate malice ; is 
it then to he presumed from your verdict, 
fJjaf ahher the author of the review, 


who, after reading the work proiinunces 
it to be trash, or the publisher of it, are 
to be made responsible even at the peril 
of life itself, to the gladiatorial writer 
of the novel for the opinion they have 
given. 

Gentlemen, as Mr. Grantley Berke 
ley has been put into a situation to 
ask you to look at the annoyance he 
received from the review as a set off to 
Mr. Fraser's claim to compensation for 
the injury he has received, I trust that 
you will take the whole bearing of the 
case into your consideration, be kind 
enough to remember, that the assault 
was committed upon Mr. Fraser under 
every species of aggravatioci it was ca- 
pable of. I Tvas intentionallyVareful in 
my opening speech, not to make one 
statement which T did not believe would 
he fully borne out by tlie evidence, and 
I think that I succeeded ; I certainly 
did let fall the word medical men, but 
wli#n*[ saw that my learned friend want- 
ed to setoff one action against the other, 
I shaped my course accordingly ; I did 
not call the medical men, because I 
knew that he would elicit from them in 
cross-examination their knowledge of the 
article in the review, which would ren- 
der it unnecessary for him to call any 
witness to the fact ; and I .should thus 
lie deprived of my reply ; with that single 
exception, I know of no one word I ut- 
tered which 1 have not shewn that I was 
fully justified in using. Gentlemen, it 
has been held, that to jj^eat ai^d assault 
a merchant upon the Exchange, is the 
more grievous, because it is not done at 
his home, and among liis friends ; let me 
ask you, is it no aggravation of the as- 
sault, that the defendant should come 
to the very home, the castle of the plain- 
tifir, and there commit the offence ? Look, 
gentlemen, at the combination which 
was formed against him i here you have 
an array of two brothers, who enter ]\Ir. 
Fraser's house, having first planted at 
his door, a hireling, pugilistic bully, to 
knock down any Englishman whose feel- 
ing of humanity would not permit him 
to remain an inactive spectator of such 
n brwtaJ scene.; what doubt can there be 
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of thfs fact, when you find that the man with the iustniment he held in his hand. 


wlm knocked down the witness, Braine, 
told him at the same time, in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, “yon 
l»ave no right to meddle with mp friends^** 
and calling him “ a damned interfisring 
fellow V* and where is the man who thus 
addressed the defendants as liis friends, 
and who talked with them as they went 
away from the house ? he is not called 
to prove one word of what passed at the 
time of the assault. I snppose, gentle- 
men, if there were one word of exagge- 
ration in my statement, hundreds of 
those who were on the spot at the time, 
might have been called to prove it ; but 
this has no^ been done. I state, then, 
that Mr. Fraser was taken unawares, 
whilst pursuing the peaceful avocations 
of his business ; that he was then sud- 
denly overpowered by niimhers, and set 
upon hy a man of bodily strength far 
superior to his own, who at once laid his 
victim prostrate and disabled at hh feet ; 
that after he was down, a time at wliich 
it is repugnant to the feelings of English- 
men to strike a blow, all exposed and 
helpless as he was lying before him, the 
defendant continued to torture him,*' 
beating him about the head, the faco, 
and the eyes, the very seat of life, until 
he was in a state of stupefaction ; that 
then he fell to with the thin end of the 
whip to bring him upon his legs again. 
You have it in evidence before you, 
that wh^e the one brother was inflicting 
these injuries, the other was standing l>y 
cheering *him oti ; you have been told 
that when at last the plaintiff escaped 
from them into the streets, and found 
protection among his countrymen, the 
defendant followed him, continuing his 
violence, until the instrument of slaugh- 
ter, I had almost said, was wrested from 
him, telling him all the while, “ Damn 
yon, I w-ill l»eat your blasted liead off.” 
All this has l>een proved before you. 
And is it to lie endured, gentlemen, by an 
English jury, that while the plaintiff 
was lying on his hack, depriveif of those 
senses which are as dear to us as life it- 
self, the defendant shall uplift his arm 
and beat him about the face and eyes 


1 will not say with the deliberate inten- 
tion of cutting out his eyes, but, at 
least, in perfect legandlessness whetlier 
they were <‘ut out and destroyed while 
he was thus heating the head and face of 
his prostrate victim ? Is it to be said, 
that because the , defendant felt himself 
annoyed by the mention of some matters 
about his family, which were ]>efore well 
known ; or, that because he was stung by 
criticism upon, his work, in evtM*y word 
of which the writer may have been per- 
fectly justified, for aught you know, 
from any thing which has l)een proved 
to the ermtrary ; that at a time when 
he might have sought out the author 
himself, and have satisfied himself even 
with his life's blood, which, for aught we 
know, he would ,not have liesitated to 
take? Is it to he said, gentlemen, that 
the member of parliament — the magis- 
trate, who ought to !>e employed in 
maintaining orders shall he allowed to 
summon his mynnidons andAvassals 
about him, and that with their aid, lie, 
w'ho ought to maintain the laws, Khali 
proceed openly to set them at defiance, 
and triiltnph over them ? J hope not ; I 
hope that you will feel the case to be one 
of great importance to my client and tons 
all ; and that you will tell the defendant, 
who, according to my learned friend, 
has placefl liimself in the character of a 
gladiator liefore the public, that he has 
no right to seek out, and wreak his ven- 
geance upon the plaintiff in the manner I 
have described ; and that there is no one of 
yon who can lay his hand upon liis heart, 
and say you do not utterly repudiate the 
delilierate cruelty with which he carried 
his purpose into execution. 

I trust, gentlemen, that in computing 
the amount of dameges to which my 
client is honestly entitled, you will en- 
tirely dismiss from your minds the re- 
marks which my learned friend has 
made upon what he calls a hireling and 
licentious press. Mr. Fraser is a re- 
spectable liookseller, who diies not tam- 
per with that daily scandal which is 
poured forth to gratify the appetite of 
tliose who ike to see every thing that 
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is respectable or noble dragged down 
and rolled into the dirt; he merely 
sells those articles which come to him 
in the regular course of his business, 
and he cannot be charged with having 
entertained the slightest feeling of ma- 
lice against Mr. Graiitley Berkeley; 
and taking this to bg the correct view 
of the case, it only remains for you, by 
yotir verdict, to punish him for in- 
flicting a wrong upon the plaintiflF, for 
which tlie highest damages will never 
be any compensation, remembering, at 
the same time, that if any wrong has 
been inflicted upon the Author of 
lierkelcy Castle by the criticism of 
which lie complains, the writer of it 
is still responsible to him for that 
wjuiig in any way in which he chooses 
to proceed against him. 

Lord Abwyer. — Gentlemen, this is an 
action brought to recover damages for mi 
assault, which has been stated to you very 
circumstantially by the plaintiif's (kiun- 
sel, and, as it appears to me, without 
any exaggeiation ; and the only ques- 
tion you have now to deal with, is the 
amount of damages whicli ought to be 
given. This unhappy assault, gentle- 
men, has led to a variety of discussion ; 
and 1 am afraid that you are in danger 
of losing siglit of one particular, which 
is most worthy of your attention. An 
assault can only be justifled by putting 
upon the record such matters as, in point 
of law, amount to a jnstiflcatioii. The 
publication of a libel is never allowed to 
be received in evidence as a justification, 
where the general issue has been plead- 
ed ; the jiisctflcatioii must be put upon 
record, that you may try the issue. It 
has been held by my predecessors, here, 
and ill similar places, that in actions 
brought to recover damages for personal 
wrongs and injuries, the defendant is 
at liberty -.not to deny that the jury 
must give damages, but to oflfer evi- 
dence in mitigation, shewing that the 
plaintiff, in some measure, brought the 
injuries upon himself by bis own mis- 
conduct ; and it is on tliis account that 
I have permitted the libel to be re- 


ceived in evidence. In this case, the 
libel was published, eitlier on the 31st 
of July, or on the Ut of August, and 
on the 3d of August the assault is com- 
mitted. Now, the law, unquestionably, 
would be a very iinreasonaUe law, if ii 
did not make some allowances for hu- 
man infirmity, in the case of an imme- 
diate provocation, which it is not in 
human nature, when the Mood is warm, 
to resist, impelling a man to the com- 
mission of an act which, in his cooler 
moments, he would be inexcusable for 
doing. In the case of death itself en- 
suing from a violent blow, if the pro- 
vocation is such as, in the minds of a 
jury, a roan of ordinary feelings could 
not resist, the law in sucfi a case says, 
that the crime is not one of murder, 
■rbiit of manslaughter — it is nut the ag- 
gravated crime of murder; but if the 
provocation had taken place some time 
before,.— if there was time for the bhxid 
to cool,— if, in the opinion of a jury, a 
m9u, with the ordinary control of his 
mind and passions, and who ought not 
to have allowed his anger to remain so 
long upon his mind,— if his blood had 
» cooled before he came in contact with 
the offender,— if he in that moment took 
vengeance upon him, and death was the 
consequence, — he would be held to he 
guilty of murder; and the defendants 
ill tbe case now before you, had death 
ensued, would not have escaped from the 
criminal charge. The provocation had 
occurred by^ the publication two or three 
da^s before, and, tliffcfore,* would not 
afford the defendant the slightest justi- 
catioii for going deliberately', after the 
lapse of three days, and taking ven- 
geance with his own hands against the 
offending party. At the same time, 
upon the question of damages^ wliich is 
one entirely for your cousiderution, it 
did appear to roe, and it d<ie8 now, that 
it would be somewliat severe to say to the 
jury, you are to give unmeasured dams^ges 
for the assault, without looking at the 
grounds or motives wliich induced the 
parties to commit it. When the party 
seeks for damages, I can never consider 
the pretext to be uncomiected with the 
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:ict itself; and ii was upon these grounds 
1 permitted the learned counsel to give 
the libel iu evidence, which he alleges 
to have been the cause of the severe pu- 
nishment w'hich was inflicted. Gentle- 
men, let us suppose the libel to have 
been as atrocious as words could make 
it; let us suppose it to have been 
more aggravated, injurious, and person- 
al than, perhaps, you may think it : ne- 
vertheless, it is for your consideration, 
whether, under these circumstances, you 
null permit a libel of that description to 
have any serious weight with yo^i in 
determining the amount of damages you 
think proper to give. It has l>een re- 
marked by the learned cotinsel, that the 
publisher or ‘oookseller who publishes a 
book, is as much answerable for damages 
as the author. And is he so ? There;^ 
is no doubt of it : liecause the injury 
done to a man by a libel consists in the 
publication of it. If the man wlio wrote 
a book, put it in bis own closet^ and 
kept it there, it would do liarm to ho- 
hody ; it is the act of publishing which 
makes the oflence. Hut, although this 
is the law, where a punishment is 
sought for by indictment, or compensa- , 
tion by action, it is for you to say how far 
you will apply it in a case like this. 
TJiere is no doubt that the resentment 
of a gentleman, when libelled^ would be 
kindled in the first place against the 
author of the libel ; the bookseller would 
come in only for the second sbaie in it, 
unless he refused to disclose the name of 
the author^ if hu«had an opportunity of 
doing so. If, indeed, he cliose volunta- 
rily to throw himself as a shield over 
tlie author ; or, if iudemnifled by him, 
he chooses to do it for purposes of his 
own, he cannot couiplain if be is treated 
as the author ; hut the iii*st step a gen- 
tleman would take, before he aimed his 
vengeance at the bookseller, would be 
to endeavour to obtain the name of the 
author. 1 think this was a very proiier 
remark of the learned counsel, because, 
iu this case, the defendants had the 
means of proving that there was such a 
demand made upon the plaintiff, before 
they resorted to such violent measures 


as they did. Hut, ns it has lieen justly 
remarked to you, there is no evidence to 
shew that any letter had been written, 
or that any application had been made 
to Mr. Fraser, to know whether he 
avowed the publication as Ins own, or 
whether he would give up the name of 
the author : nor does it appear, that at 
the time the punrshment was admiuis* 
tered,. any such application was made. 
If the case were stripped of all evidence, 
you might naturally conclude that the 
first question Mr. Orautley Berkeley 
' asked would be ibis, — Pray, sir, are 
you the author of that bo(»k ?*' And 
if there were no means of proving what 
passed between the parties on this occa- 
sion, you, perhaps, nught have thought 
it reasonable to infer, that something of 
the sort liad taken place ; and all you 
would have said would be, that it was 
much to be lamented, when gentlemen 
\\.eiit thus to take vengeance in their 
ow*n bands, they did not take a compe- 
tent^ witness with them, to prove that 
they took this pains before they proceed- 
ed any further; but, in this case, you 
are not left to conjecture, because, if we 
may believe the evidence, tbe two de- 
fendants went accompanied by u iliird 
person, who was as near as any one 
else, and he is not called to prove that 
a question was asked previous to the 
punishment — 

Air. Thesiger, — i\iy loidj it is iu 
evidence that lie was outside the door. 

Lord Abinger. — Gentlemen, nothing 
of the sort is proved, lie was certainly 
seen lurking outside tbe door, wlieii a 
person came up ; but where was be be- 
fore ? \Phat was be carried there for, 
but as a witness ? And if Mr. Berkeley 
did take the precaution of carrying a 
person as a witness, to omit calling him 
is a proof that he has nothing to say in 
his favour ; therefore the case is alto- 
gether denuded of any sort of doubt 
whether Mr. Berkeley asked Mr. Frasei', 
‘‘ Are you the author of this liook ? Or, 
if not, will you give up the name of the 
author,” before he made this attack 
upon him. Again, 1 prevented the 
learned couilMl for the plaiutifl^ from 
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giving in evidence what lie thinks to be 
a juBtihcation for the libel, because the 
passion of a men might be raised as 
much by a libel if it were true, as if 
utterly untrue. Yoti would not, for 
example, say, if a man called anotlier a 
liar, and he knocked the man down who 
called him so, that it would be any jiia- 
t ideation to prove the Vtaii really to be 
a liar ; the point is, what is the provo- 
cation at the moment ? What excites 
the man's passion 'r It is not whether 
it be Calse or true ; but whether, such as 
it is, it excites his anger and resent- 
ment : and, whether a libel be true or 
false, if it is calculated' to excite the 
feelings of the party, the question re- 
mains just the same. But it has been 
said, and justly, that a man who publishes 
a book ought to prepare his mind and 
feelings against the impressions whicli 
might he made upon it by the criticisms 
which he ought to expect that his work, 
will receive ; and no man who publishes 
a book can fail to expect tliat it will 
receive some ; and he ought to tie parti- 
cularly t^autious in resenting that criti- 
cism, that he does not allow his wound- 
ed feelings as an author to sway him, 
as well as those which arise from attacks 
upon his personal character : and 1 
think, u])on this part of the case you 
are allowed to ask yourself, whether 
any supposable publication couild justify 
the lemarks Mr. Fraser has made, sup- 
posing an action is brought against him 
for a libel, still the provocation remains 
the same ; it is not so much a matter 
of law, as it is a matter of common 
sense. If a man publishes a book — sup- 
pose a work upon morals, or a work of 
a more mixed character, combining seve- 
ral circumstances and characters in life, 
it is fair to consider, whether the author 
has infused his own sentiments into it, 
and to judge of him accordingly. It has 
been said of a celebrated author, now no 
more, I^ord Byron, that some of Lis 
principal performances shadow out his 
own character. Whether this is true or 
not, I do not pretend to know ; but if, 
from the sentiments and language of 
the work, the critic thinks he is justi- 


fied ill drawing such a conclasion, it ap. 
pears to me that the author ought not 
to quarrel with him if lie says, ihe nian 
who conceived such a cliHractcr, must 
have drawn the picture from hiniself ; 
that he ought not to consider him as 
going beyond the province of just criti- 
cism. But at the same time, 1 am not 
prepared to deny, that whatever jiisliti- 
eatioii there may be for attacking and 
tearing the work to jueces as a work of 
literature, the critic lias no right to 
attack the cliaracter of the autlior ; and 
* that when he does so, the author has a 
clear right against him in a court of 
justice, for the injury done to him as 
a private gentleman. I remember a 
case affecting a great writs: of travels. 
Sir John Carr, who brought an action 

for an attack on his work, when the 

• 

jury were directed to consider whether 
it was fair criticism ; and, if so, al- 
though tlie author was exposed to some 
degree of ridicule, if the conclusions of 
the* critic were fairly drawn from the 
work, the writer had no reason to com- 
plain. I remember another occasion, 
on which a nobleman brought an action 
.against a reviewer for taking his work 
to pieces ; when Lord Elleuboroiigh de- 
clared, that he thought the public were 
under great obligations to reviewers, 
who, by their well-timed endeavours, 
prevented injudicious publications. The 
question for you, gentlemen, to consi- 
der is, bow far Mr. Crantley Berkeley 
may be considered to have been justi- 
fied by the provocatioi^ he received, as 
a imtigation of his offence ; and whe- 
ther every genlleniau who publishes a 
work, ought not previously to consider 
the criticism to which he exposes him- 
self, and guard himself against deriving 
any improper impressions from it. 

There is one more topic before I con- 
clude. The learned counsel for the de- 
fendants, ill his brilliant speech, has 
urged upon you the propriety of con- 
sidering this as a matter of account ; 
the oliservation appears to me to be 
worthy of some further notice. Mr. 
Fraser seeks damages for a violent as- 
sault upon his person. Mr. Gruiitley 
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Berkeley says, — My apology is the pub- without striking his victim when he 

licatiuii of a libel against me, and for was on the ground; but, when there, he 

satisfaction 1 have appealed to a court beats him in a most unmerciful maimer* 

of juAtico. But this is quite cleai*, that And supposing a bookseller, or an au- 

he ought not to take his revenge boiti thor to be subject to a castigation, ns a 

ill person and in purse. If Mr. Berke- punishment for a lil>el ; supposing the 

ley Imd brought no action at all, I law to he, that a man has a right to 

think, that whatever he alleges with take the staff in hts own hands; — at 

respect to the libel ns a provocation you least give him that sort of protection 

might fairly take into yonr considera- whigli will prevent the shedding of 

tiou in mitigation of damages ; hut blood, even if you consider that the irri- 

that, having brought the action, it is tation of Mr. Berkeley was, in some 

better to let that account settle itself, measure, a palliation of his offence'-*at 

If you had had to try both actioi^ (and ' least give Mr. Fraser that satisfaction 

1 wish you had), you might have said which is due, if you think that the as- 

how much each party ought to receive; sault was pushed to a greater extreme 

but you are to do justice to Mr. Fraser than either moderation or justice could 

for the injury he has received, hearing warrant. 

in mind tlie circumstances urged in mi- Gentlemen, with these remarks I 
tigatioii. AFitli that one qualification* leave the subject in your hands. If you 

the <juestion before you appears to me to desire it, I will read the evidence ; it is 

be entirely that of the assault ; and it very short, and perhaps is fresh in your 

does also appear to me, that the assault yecollection. It appears, that the two 

was carried to a most inconsiderate defendants went to Mr. Fraser’s shop, 

length. It is clear, from the whoU' of accompanied by a third person; that 

the evidence, that the plaintiff was assail- one went into the shop, another remain* 

ed in his own shop, having no witnesses ed in the passage, and that the third re- 

on his l>ehalf ; that he was knocked mained outside the door ; so that, if the 

down, and, for aught we know, withouti assault was of such a nature that the 
luMiig asked a word about the author ; bystanders were disposed to rush to the 

that when he was down, Mr. Berkeley spot, and put a stop to tlie proceeding, 

was not satisfied, but continued to strike they might he prevented from so doing, 

him in a manner which carries with it The plaintiff is seriously injured. The 

ii great degree of brutality. If he had alleged cause is a publication issued at 

met him in the public street, and a Mr. Fraser’s shop — a critique upon 
contest had ensued, the mob would have l^lr. Berkeley's work, containing an in- 
prevented him from striking him when jurious statement respecting himself, 
he was o/i the«grouiul : that sort of If you choose to take this publication, 

feeling of natural justice, which all man- and think it ought to mitigate damages, 

kind, and particularly the people of Eng- you are at liberty to do so. Damages 

land possess, will never permit a man you must give: the amount of them is 

to strike another when he is down. Mr. a matter wholly for your consideration* 

Berkeley, however, was not satisfied 

The jury then retired. 

A^’erdicU- Damages, One tlnndrcd Pound:!. 
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^ II. BERKELEY V. FRASER. 

it will be recollected^ was a cross action for libel, brought by Mr. CJrantley 
Berkeley against Mr. Fraser, and standing for trial next but one after Mr. Fraser’s 
action for the assault. At the suggestion of Mr. Berkeley's counsel, made in open 
court, it 8tt)od over till Monday, Decemlier the 5tb ; and on being then called, Mr. 
Graiitley Berkeley refused to make up his own jury, by praying a tales ; whereupon 
the trial was again postponed till after Hilary Term, 18.^7- On the 21 st December, 
Mr. Fraser's attorneys were served with the following Judges’ Order of Mr. Baron 
Gurney, taken out at the instance of Mr. Orantley Berkeley : 

Upon hearing the Attorneys or Agents on both sides, and by their consent, 

I do order that a verdict be entered for the Plaintiff herein Forty Shillings 

Damages. And I further order, that each party pay his own costs in this 
cause, and that all further proceedings in this aause be stayed. 

Dated the 2l8t day of December, 18.*(C. 

(Signed) J. GURNEY. 


DF.FLNCi: OF FlUtSFIl’s MAOAZINE^IN THE BERKELEY AFFAIR, 
in W. MAG INK, rSQ. LL.I). 

I AM told by those whose opinions T have every reason to respect, that it is 
incumbent upon me to offer some observationa on tlie case of Messrs. Fraser 
and Berkeley, so far as 1 am therein concerneef I intrude myself w'ith reluctance 
on the attention of my readers. I'or many years, in constant communication 
with tlie public, I have, to the utmost of my power, courted privacy, because 1 
have ever felt iliat the less periodical writers are urged personally into notice, it is 
tlie belter for their readers, and themselves. But 1 am now, as it w'ere, forced to 
come forward, esnecially as 1 liave been stigmatised as an anonymous slanderer. 

lirst, as to being anonymous: — ^Tiie custom of the country, and a justly 
defensible custom, is, that wTilers in new^spapers, magazines, reviews, &c., do not 
put their names to their articles. A custom justly defensible, because there is 
always an appeamnee, and often a reality, of presumption or impeilinence in 
one man setting himself up ,in critical judgment on labours which have cost 
certain iiiought and time to another, or in offering an opinion upon matters 
of public importance, occupying the serious attention of persons bolding high 
station, and possessed of knowledge derived from sources inaccessible to any 
ordinary author. The “ we’' of the political or literary w’ritor is no more than 
the index of what he w'ishes to be considered^as bis view* of the^opinions of the 
party wbicli he sometimes follows, but as often ultimately leads. Speaking 
practically, excejit in some personal trifles, exclusively of a jocular character, 
there is really no such tiling as an anonymous writer on any part of the press. 
Who cannot, at a moment’s notice, find out the author of an article hi the 
J^inburgfiy or the Quarierl^, or Blachvoifdy or Fraser, or the TimeSy or the 
Standurdy or {he John Bw//, or the F.,vannner? In truth, the prominent writers 
for newspapers eff magazines are exceedingly few in number. I have been 
almost twenty years more or less connected with some of the most eminent, 
and in the course of my experience do not think that 1 could enumerate fifty 
names. I am sure that at prf.'senl it would be a matter of difficulty to me to 
mention twenty persons to whom I should willingly commit the management 
of any periodical work, daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, for which any one 
cared a thousand pounds. J speak merely as a matter of trade, and a matter of 
trade on which I feel myself, from practice and knowledge, qualified to speak. 
It is perfectly idle, therefore, to say that the couple of dozen among us wiio 
mainly interest ourselves in periodical literature are anonymous. It, how’ever, 
suits some, at the bottom of whose impertinence is cowardice or envy, or the 
more intelligible feeling of hunger, to pretend to consider us so. 
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llaAaug disposed of llie cliarge of being an anonj/mous slanderer, I may 
now come to that of our being slanderers at all. J*ublicly known as we are, 
I deny the charge as being utterly absurd. T nm about to speak of the case in 
which I am interested, declaring, beforehand, that in what 1 say 1 have not the 
slightest notion of offering any otlence to Mr. Orantlev Herkeley, beyond what 
it may be impossible to avoid. 1 shall presently allude to the peculiar position 
in which we have lately stood towards cacli other; but I may unblanied be allowed 
to remark, that Mr. (iranlley Berkeley's novel was not a good one — that the 
spirit which dictated the writing of a work about one’s own ancestors, particularly 
ancestors so long known, but so slightly distinguished, bas not high-minded — 
that the conception of llie hero of the novel was paltry — that the tendency, 
at least, of the scenes was licentious — that the dedication of a book of intrigues 
to a lady of unblemished reputation was a thing not to l>e commended — and 
that the image of the aullK)r was, as usual, to he suspected in the cherished 
creation of his mind. The article winch I wiolc might have been compres-sed 
into the few lines above printed. If^it be any satisfticlion to Mr. Berkeley, 
I shall say, with perfect truth, that I wrote the article in a great hurry, and 
that business having next day taken me ont of town, it was not in my pow(;r 
to revise or correct it after it was in type. If it l»ad been otherwise, I admit 
that 1 should have altered some of the expressions most exposed to cavil. 
Tor example, I think, on a more serious ]»erusal than under other circumstances 
1 should have deigned to bestow upon ikrkvleii Castle^ lliai though I should 
have designated its hero, Herbert lieardon, as what he is exhibited in the 
novel, a liar and a pimp, f should^ not have laid inyse'f open to the charge 
of Mr. Thesiger, tliat 1 thereby intended to liavc so designated Mr. (Tranlley 
Berkeley. Yet Lord Byron is in general supposicd to !>liadow birnself forth in 
Childe Harold and Do7i Juan ; and it woTdd naturally occur that the author ])ut 
forth Herbert Keardon as his cv-vn prototype. I repeat it, however, that if ii 
had been in my power to have Iboked ovc*r the proofs, I should have changed 
some of the expressions which most called forth the anger of the member for 
West Gloucestershire. 

1 do not wish to press unfairly the charge of licentiousness on Berkeley Canlle ; 
and I add, that there are some parts of it pretty fairly wrillen, particularly the 
commencement of the first volume. •With deference to Mr, Traser’s truly able 
and eloquent advocate, Mr. Krle, the production is. scarce worthy of llie dis- 
section which be gave it. But I adhere to iny original proposition, that there 
was something so peculiarly provoking in the mere fact of any of the Berkeleys 
calling public attention to the history of their family, that no critic pretending to 
common spirit could pass it by ; especially after j[he conduct of Col, Berkeley, 
now crammed into the Peers^ as Lord Segrave, towards a man of the name of 
Judge; and the declared determination of the family — Liberals as they arc — 
to vindicate themselves from the printed expression of any thing displeasing 
to them by the infliction of the bludgeon. Sprung of a country where bullying 
is not looked u^on as a thing of much moment, and of a caste which never hung 
back from the free utterance of /ree opinion, such threats could have no other 
effect upon me than to urge me to give my sentiments of disapprobation, if I felt 
miy, with the less reluctance. 

But I was sincerely and deeply sorry that an act of personal violence fell 
upon a man who must permit me to call him iny friend — on Mr. Janies Fraser, 
a gentleman to whom I am under the ties of many obligations, and of the most 
sincere friendship. It would be absurd if, in the pages of kis own Magazine, 
I further expatiated upon the feelings which actuated my heart and my mind 
wfien I saw him suffering from the effects of having been struck down by 
ruffian violence. 1 beard and 1 believe-* nay, 1 know, for why am I here to 
resort to the pisofessional technicalities of the law ? — that foul advantage had 
been taken of his defenceless situation — that if he had been equal in strength to 
any of the professed pugilists whom the Berkeleys once were fond of patronising, 
(and one of whom, in the prc.sent instance, it appears was present for the 
purpose of backing the assailant,) he had, in consequence of the surprise and the 
bru^ility, small chance of success— and that against a person of power and agility 
so much superior, and so much more cultivated, chance there wqp none, — when 
1 saw this, if 1 afterwards did what 1 own is not on the strict principles of 
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Christian rule to be (Itfendecl, 1 hope lUui iberu will be found some pallialion i’or 
my conduct. 

The question of dneUing iniisl, however, be poslponed fora period, until I 
go into the main ground of rpiarrel widi the artic le. As for the criticism, I have 
no notion of apologising. I liold firmly to the right which i or any other person, 
Whig, Tory, or lladical, possessed of the power oi writing, may claim of ex- 
pressing their opinion on matters literary or political. WImt J said might be 
harsh ; but if a gentleman knows his businoss as a gentleman, he should know 
that words are to be settled by those who speak tliern, and by nol>ody else. 

jVIr. IJerkclcy was nof so ignorant as to believe that the article which ofl'ended 
him was written by Mr. Traser. If he had any matter of complaint against the 
review of his book, he might have answered it in literature or in law; or, if he 
preferred a course neitlier literary nor legal, he ought to have taken care that he 
made no mistake ns to the person on whom his retaliation was to fall. A literary 
answer was, 1 suppose, not to be thought upon without dismay ; and as he ]>€r- 
soiially attacked another for what he coulcf not hjve had the slightest difficulty 
in finding out was done by me, 1 must now confine myself to the legal complaints 
wliich lie made of the injury he liad sufi'ered. Tiiey are the following ; 

1. That an attack was made upon his family in many \.a\s, but in a manner 
most peculiarly insulting and injurious upon his mother. 

2 That he was held up, by implication, as being as mean in conduct and 
eliar icter as the reviewer maintained the hero of Herkeivj/ Castle to be. 

.3. That it was insinuated, in a commenlajy on a passage of the book, that be 
w as capable of such ungeutlemanlikc conduct to women, as to expose him to tlie 
most uii])leasant consequences. 

4. That an uncalled-for allusion liad been made to the Connless of Euslon, 
who had therefore every right to be offemlcd. 

5. That Lord Eustoii had been advised to use t^borsewhip over ]Mr. licrkeley’s 

shoulders. • • 

(i. Tliat Mr. llerkeley's character as a gentleman luid been conclusively jeo- 
parded by ids work. 

I cannot find any oilier mailer of nnicli importance in the declination, and 
the above were the points on which Mr. Thesiger dwelt. As the first requires 
an answer at some length, I shall take the dthers before 1 proceed to discuss it. 

The second and third points, after all, arc but one in essence. Of Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley J scarcely knew any thing ; at this moment 1 do not know him 
by sight, and should not be able to recognise him if accident were to throw 
us together. 1 had heard something of his appearance in ]>arliam(;iit ; but his 
cflbrts at legislation are never alluded to but as matters of jest. Those w iio lake 
the trouble of reading the review of his novel will sec that J, on general grounds, 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of the class of men to which he belongs. 
Some affairs, in which members of his house — I repeat it, that of himself 1 knew 
nothing — figured before llie public, did not tend to impress me with the cpinion 
that works emanating from Berkeley Castle would be remarkableWor rigidity of 
morals. With these feelings I read the w^ork ; and finding its hero, not only 
abandoning, at the bidding of his superior, the lady on whom he liad fixed his 
affections, but actually making himself the go-hctvvecn of their secret loves, the 
bearer of notes, the framer of assignations, and the ready messenger to procure 
stolen interviews — finding him professing the tenderest love for his wife (pro- 
fessing it not merely to herself, whom he wished to deceive, but to bis readers, 
to whom, of course^ he was pouring forth his secrets), while he was carrying on 
a heartless intrigue with a married woman, whose remorse drives her to death, 
her lover rejoicing in getting rid of the inconvenience of her devoted affection 
— finding that the novel was filled with low intrigues, and its tone tiiroiighout 
indicative of a degrading appreciation of the female character,— it was not much 
to be wondered at if I conceived a disgust for such a personage, and a contempt 
for the writer who made him his hero. 1 have already said, that if 1 had written 
less hastily, or had (he opportunity of revising what 1 wrote, I should have used 
terms less liable to the angry comments of Mr. Berkeley’s counsel. Their pur- 
port would, however, have been essentially the same. As for the comment upon 
the assertion that the writer had, througii his devotion to female charms, been 
occasionally so led away by his feelings as to place himself in situations of an 
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impleasant kind, I do not retract a word of it. His meaning is plain; and I 
hope I shall have the inpii and women of England in this case with me,’ that if 
any man atlempts, as the passage clearly iiUimatcs, to take advantage of the 
unprotected condition of a lady, to offer Iter itftmlt, he deserves to be rung out, 
or kicked out, according as to what she tbinkk the more jodicidns course for lier 
to adopt. Mr. Thesiger most justly described such a man as the meanest of all 
cowards. I never charged, nor do I now charge, Mr. Granlley Berkeley willi 
having done any thing of the kind ; but, speaking hypothetically, I maintained 
that if he ever acted according to the practice described in his novel as being 
familiar to his hero, he amply deserved to be treated in 'the manner I suggested. 

As for offering insult to the Countess of Euston, I do not think that any one 
wlio reads the passage without prejudice, or a predetermined desire to find fault, 
could discover any thing of the kind. I most solemnly declare the thought never 
crossed my mind. Every thing I have heard of Lady Euston — and since llii.s 
affair [ have heard much — is of the most pure and honourable character. 
1 meant no more than what I said. I thought, after tlie very intelligible 
declaration that the writer was of so warm a disposition that he could not 
resist ilie influence of female charms when placed within their sphere, it was 
impertinent to allude to the happy hours he had passed in the company of the 
countess — and I think so still. I am misinformed if her ladyship did not feel 
the dedication as an intrusive affront. Whether she did or not, 1 assert that 1 
had no notion of speaking of her in any other terms than lliose of res])cct. That 
1 am not now saying this for the fl^st lime will be proved by the following cor- 
resjiondencc. I should premise, that the assault was cbrnmitled on Mr. I'l-aser 
on Wednesday, August 3d, and that 1 met Mr. Grantley Berkeley on Friday, 
the oth. 

LOUD LUSTON AND MR. ORANMI.LE REIlKELr.Y TO DR. MAOINN. 

w “ Travellers* Clubj Full Mall, Aa*;usL 7, . 

** Lord Euston and Mr. Granville Berteley would bo glad to know whelhor 
i)r. Mugiiiii lias any objection to state, in the most ex{>licit manner })ossible, that 
It was nut ])i'3 intention to throw out the smallest insinuation against Lady Kustou, 
when lie coiii>h d her num<' with the two (piotintions from Air, Grantley Berkeley’s 
novel of Uerkelei^ Cattle.** ^ 

>Vhen this letter was delivered to me, I immediately wrote this reply ; — 

DR, MAG INN TO IIIF, EARL OF FUSION. 

** 52 Beanmoai Street, Marylchoue, Monday, August fl. 

** Dr. Alagiiin presents liis com]diments to Lord Euston. Ho has learnt that his 
lordship has thouglit he lias reason to complain, on behalf of tlio Conntoss of Euston, 
w'ith respect to some observations in a review of a novel called Herkcley Caiittic, 
w'hich review was publislied in Fraser* s Magazine. It is now a matter of some noto- 
riety that Dr. .Maginn is the author of tlie aiticle complained of; and he liastens to 
assure Lord luiston, that he never for a moment intended to ofter the sliglitest affront 
to the Counties of Euston ; and that if it i.s conceived he lias done so, lie begs to 
state, in any language that may he desired, liis deep regret that ho should he 
suspected of sucli a piece of uncalled-for and unjust iin]>ertinerice. 

*' Dr. Maginn would Jiave addressed this note to Ludv Euston, and in terms of 
stronger ajiology, but that he feared that her ladyship might have looked upon it as 
an intrusion not warrantable ; lie therefore takes the course of sending his letter to 
Lord Euston. 

** Lord Euston, &;c. S'c. &:c.** 

t j j > „ 

lliis note was delivered to Mr. Granville Berkeley, on the condition that it 
was to be considered as an apology to the Countess of Euston for an imaginary 
offence, and that no public use was to be made of it. Mr. Granville Berkeley 
promised, on his own part and that of Lord Euston, that it should not go beyond 
the private circle of the family; and these gentlemen liave, as I knew they would, 
honourably kept their word. I hope there is no breach of etiquette in publishing 
their brief and bmincss-like note. 1 have done so to introduce mine, which will 
1 trust shew that an impertinent feeling towards the Countess of Euston never 
entered my imagination. With respect to the recommendation of the use of a 
horsewhip, on which so much stress was laid, it is scarcely ^worthy of a serious 
thought. If Lord Euston had felt the affront, as I imagine he might have feU it, 
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he would have acted with great propriety ia following my recommendation. I 
am quite siire, however^ that lie would not have been such a ruffian as to strike a 
mail when he was down. Ills lordship must forgive me for the silly joke applied 
to his personal appearance. It is no harm, after all, to be called a thin piece 
of parliament. 1 sliould be extremely sorry if the heir of the house of Grafton 
were to emulate the accomplishments cultivated by persons of bi-awnier frame. 

With respect to the sixth, charge against me, that I had represented Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley as undeserving of the character of a gentleman, I leave it to 
those who have examined his conduct in this and other transactions, to say if 1 
were right or wrong in ftiy inference, ft is a matter which much more nearly 
concerns the gentlemen of West Gloucestershire, if there happen to be any there, 
than it concerns me. 

The first chari^e against my article is the most material. It is set down as a 
great crime, that I dared to say that the decision of tlie House of l.ords was that 
Lord Segrave is illegitimate. I.et the quarrel, then, be w ith tlie House of Lords. 

I am amused by some diinderheaded scribblers, wljo find no fault with my having 
alluded to the illegitimacy of Lord Segravt. but complain that any notice should 
be taken of the peculiar liaison between his lordship’s father and mother. The 
House of Lords has voted him to be a natural son — so be it; but if you say 
that his motlier was unmarried when he was born, you are a slanderer! 

To rubbisii such as this I disdain to reply. 1 repeat what is saTd in the 
reviev’, — What brings the man so long known to us as Colonel Berkeley into the 
House of Lords as Lord Segrave ? He once nassed by the title of Lord Diirsley, 
and for a while assumed that of Earl of Berkeley. Where are these titles now t 
With infinite scorn 1 look upon the pretext, that respect for the fainc of tlie 
( ’ountess of Berkeley prevents the assumption of the I'lceragc undoubtedly ])os- 
sessed by the family. Of the gentleman \>ho is by law Em'] of Berkeley 1 have not 
the honour of knowing any thing, and his niotiv^js may be respcctible ; but llie 
fact that Lord Segrave sits in tlie Beufs by aiiy^tlier title than tliat wliich would 
liave of right belonged to him if he had been born in wedlock, is of itself a 
waving of the claim. Nay, more — if Mr. (irantley Berkeley weie to survive 
Ins immediately preceding brother, Mr. Moreton Berkeley, can he say that he 
himself would not assume the present ^i/r/si-dorraaiit honour; or, if he declined 
doing so, can he promise the same forbearandcf from his heir t Indeed, his prefixing, 
by permission, the addition of Hon. to his name, while his eldest brother remained 
without a title, is conclusive, so far as the delicacy of the case is concerned. 

I confess, no matter to what degree of being unknown it may consign me, 
that 1 thought ihe Countess of Berkeley was dead. Many years had elapsed 
since I had heard any thing about Iicr ; the events which brought the lady’s 
fame into question occurred more than half a century ago ; the investigation 
into the Berkeley peerage occurred in 1811, whicli is now distant from us hy a 
quarter of a century. Is it not absurd to tliink that a reference, in half a dozen 
lines, to a matter judicially recorded, and annually noticed in every Peerage , 
could excite personal wrath in the bosom of a man who could upt hi\j’e been 
more than a dozen years old when the Lords w?re deciding that his mother was 
not married at the time indicated by what lliey voted to be a forged entry in a 
church book. I should as soon have thought of being called to aceouiU by the 
Duke of St. Albans for referring to tlie case of Nell Gwynn. Jf the members 
of the Berkeley family are desirous of finding a mark for their animosity, let me 
recommend them the Duke of Buckingham, wlio (he was then marquess) swore 
that their father committed forgery. They may believe me when I tell them that 
what is contained in public documents cannot be suppres.sed ; and that their 
endeavour to put down allusion to it, by resenting its publication on men of 
humble degree, while they cautiously abstain from taking notice of its solemn 
assertion by personages of the highest rank, will be worse tliaii useless. 

1 had not for a long time looked over the Berkeley cas^ ; and now that I have 
in some degree made myself master of its leading features, I say, unreservedly, 
that I think the Countess of Berkeley to liave been an ill-used and a betrayed 
woman. 1 think it impossible to have come to any other decision than that at 
which tlie Lords arrived ; but that she acted upon motives which, if they cannot 
be defended, may be excused, is plain from all parts of the evidence. The 
testimony of Mr. Chapeau is much more affecting than a wagon-load of sucli 
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ramances a** hcrkeleif Castfe. Lest it should be again imagined that I am 
writing with an intent to hurt the feelings of the Countess of Berkeley, I pass 
by all recapitulation of tliis unhappy case. But I pass them not until I say, tliat, 
thougli stern morality cannot defend lapses from virtue, yet hard must be the 
lieart which cannot find in the sfory deep and lender palliatives ; and imma- 
culate, indeed, should be the l)and that would stoop for the casting of the 
stone. The Countess of Berkeley will not care a fiirthing for my sentiments on 
such a subject ; but for my own sake, I say, that if I had known the evidence in 
the Berkeley case six months atro as well as 1 know it now, no trace of reference 
to her history should have fallen from my pen. Hut her own son is in fault. 
Why drag hcfoie us t!»c history of the Berkeleys, witli a story so unfortunate 
prominent before our eyes ? Why ])ut i>eople in’ mind of “ my grandfather,^' 
when, in reality, of his ])atenial grandfather nothing whatever is known, while 
the history of his maternal grandfather is detailed with a searching minuteness in 
a goodly folio ? 

It would, perhaps, be only, fair to say that Mr. Grantley Berkeley is not the 
first of his fiimily who has appetired in print. My readers may be amused by 
a specimen of the correspondence of his aunt, which appears in the above- 
mentioned folio, p. 168. She was a convenient lady, who lived in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square ; and the letter is addressed to a Mrs. Foote, with whom the 
present Countess of Berkeley w’as at that time living as lady's-maid. 

*' Alndnni, — Actuated by the generosity of vour cnrictor I take the Liberty of 
Scribeling to you J^eggirig if it will not be Too groat a favour that my sister may 
come to 'fown the week after (Uiristmas as 1 am obliged to go in the Coiiiitry the 
week follow iiig and shod bo ba]>py to see her befor<‘ I go I Beg Madam I may not 
make it Hill convenant to you or give yo^ tbe smallest Trublo would roathcr suffer 
ail}' disopiiitiiieiit my selfe than be thought impirtinant or regardless of your favour 
to my hisler, She poor thing ha? long been in w’ant of a friend and She tells me but 
for you Kindness to her she woulli have befii iiioie unfortunate exkuse me Madam 
for saying Heaven will reward your generou.s condecontion to My sister and Belenve 
me J am with real humility your humble Sir”^ ** S Turnouk.” 

Such literature is worthy of the authorship of Berkelei/ Castle, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley’s uncle, Mr. William Tudor (which was his name by perjury), is worthy 
of being the hero of that romance. Iri some ridicnlous articles which 1 have seen, 
it has been objected to me that I called Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s father an old 
dotard. I did no such tiling; but Mr. (irantley Berkeley’s uncle (see p. 444 
of the Kvidence before tbe Lords) called him “ a Hogue of (Quality.” I leave it 
to tbe fools of quality to disentangle flu* difference. 

I have now, 1 think, answered all the objectionsato the review of Berkeley Castle, 
For that review Mr. Berkeley look what I shall ever consider to be a savage and 
cowardly revenge on Mr. I 'raser; and for half killing his victim, a jury awarded a 
fine of 100/. ! I have never licanl but one opinion of that verdict. It appears to 
me to decide that a rich man may wreak bis vengeance in any dastardly way be 
thinks fk, on*any person who ha^s offended him, at the expense of a mere trifle. 
Of the jury who gave the verdict I wish to be silent; except to say, that it has 
aftbrded me a justification, to some extent, for having done what I cannot con- 
scientiously approve. The duel is a relic of barbarous ages, when it was deemed 
necessary, in consequence of tbe weakness of peaceful law, to guard the feeble 
against the strong by provisions subjecting personal collisions of moment to 
ceilain rules. The unprotected were excused, and the strong wore matched 
against the strong. Law at last obtained the masteiy, and the duel was ba- 
nished to the fantastic court of honour; but there it lost not its original feature. 
No personal advantage ought to be allowed : the touch of a horsewhip, the flap 
of a glove, is a sufficient demonstration of hostile intentions. In Kngland, dr 
rather in London, it is supposed that persons occupied in shopkeeping avocations 
are not expected to or to receive chalbuiges. It is, therefore, an act of 

cow'ardicc for a man calling himself a gentleman to assault a tradesman. A 

countryman of mine was in the habit of saying, that, for duelling purjioses, 

he considered every man a gentleman who wore a clean shirt once a week. 

Without going to that extreme, we may fairly say, that when we offer insult or 
violence to any man, we place that roan on our level. Mr. •Grantley Berkeley, 
not differing, X admit, from the members of the society in which he moves, 
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does not admit this proposition. It appears to him, and, I am sorry to say, 
to the jury, that lie may exercise his personal strength in taking any truculent 
vengeance he chooses for a hundred pounds. Here, then, I think 1 was called 
for. I have admitted, repeatedly, that I do not defend the duel ; but if it is to 
be palliated at all, it must be in such cases as that in whicii I have been engage<l. 
Dr. Johnson has said, that private war is to be defended on the same principle as 
public war. Some exception may be taken to the analogy of our great moralist ; 
but, in this case of mine, I came forward to protect from brute outrage a class of 
persons whom it pleases a puppy code to insult. I do not pretend to the family 
nonours of the house of Berkeley ; but 1 am a man whom no one can insult 
without exposing himsSelf to those consequences which arc the last alternative of 
a gentleman, if i wish to insist upon it. I have no lady nearly connected to 
me for whom I have either to blush or to bully : and no class of persons with 
whom I am connected sliall, I hope, feel their interests compromised in my hands. 
f)f the details of the duel between Mr. Grantley Berkeley and myself I shall say 
nothing, further than that 1 believe both Second^ acted in such a manner as they 
thought most serviceable to their principals ; and of my second (Mr. Hugh 
Fraser), I cannot speak in any other terms than those of the highest approbation. 
1 have heard it said that allowing three “hots to be exchanged was ill-judged ; 
but he permilled it in order that the quarrel might be brought to an e^d at once, 
lie felt, and after circumstances justified him in the feeliilg, that it was to be 
made a family aftkir upon the part of the Berkeleys ; and he decided that no 
room should be left for cavil upon their partjs. 

1 have now done*wiili this dis])ute, I suppose, for ever; but I must call 
attention to a part of the speech of Mr. Thesiger. He appealed, in mitigation 
of damages, to the fact that the gentleman insulted in tlie article was a justice 
of peace, an officer in the army, and a member of parliament. Tory as T am, 
and habitually respecting rank and station, I dt not imagine that birth, dignity, 
or office, command of themselves* respect. * The holder of these advantages 
should not abuse them to their dishonour. If ruffian and cowardly violence is a 
qualification for a magistrate, I recommend Lord John Russell by all means to 
retain Mr. Grantley Berkeley in the commission of th^ peace. If striking an 
unarmed man, witli Jill advantage of strength and numbers, be fitting for an 
officer under his majesty’s colours, Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought to deem 
Mr. (jJrantley Berkeley an ornament to any mess table to which he is attached ; 
and if exliibitions of stupidity and violence are qualifications for the reformed 
parliament, I wish the intelligent and independent electors of West Gloucester- 
shire joy of their representative. 

, Wit LIAM Maoinn*. 
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January 1837. 

IN TWO aONNElS. 

liY MORGAN o’dOIIEUTY, BART. 

I. - 

Travelling iilong upon the road of year"?, 

We come to '37. If mystic loro 

Had the same weight it held in days of ypre, 

This number would shine potent mid its peers, 

For 3 and 7, each in their several sphoies, 

Have magical import * and 37, 

If by the multiples, or odd or even, ^ 

Of 3, it may be multiplied, appears 
In numbers of like digit.* Curious fact — 

Which to the sage professors of the U- 
-niversity late chartered at the end 
Of Omver Stieot, by Johnny Kussell’s act, 

I dedicate, with love of knowledge, tine 
As that whicli did theU* jofibery recommends 

II. 

In this same magic year, it is onr fate 
To be just sevoa years old. In Tristram ’sf lome 
You find expounued by a son of Home — 

Wise Doctor Slop, — the wonders that au^ait 
The number Seven. The Doctor could not stale % 

(Beingino prophet) the complete success 
Of Fraser’s Mag vzinf. Tlie close cai*ess 
Of all the world, and life world's wortliy mate, 

Soul^clasping us ; and the intense delight 

Which every month awaits our coming forth — 

Form an amazing contrast to the sight 
Of what the nation shews, from south to north, 

When any one pr#»sumes to name tl^e hell-horn 
Crew that make up the following of Medbourne. 

Jack Tapiier's, M. O’ I). 

Christmas Eve, 1836. 

P. S.~I do* not think that tiie.e is much sense or meaning in these Sonnets ; 
but they run rigiit, and that is all that can be e\j)ec!ed from any Sonnet in 
ordinary times. I like the last couplet myself, and recommend it to the careful 
perusal of my readers. The rhyme is good ; — I’ll hack it for that. The word 
“ hell-born" may be hard, — but no matter. I find it applied to some of the original 
Whigs in Milton. 


ANNOTATIONCS. 

* Cantiunculaprimeev, 9.~Habeo fiictum erperimentum per multiplicationein, et 
invenio quod auctor hujus poematisest rectus; nam, si multiplocaveris nnineriim 37 
per 3, resultabit 111 ; gijer 6, 222 ; si per 9,3.13; si per 12, 444 ; ntque ita ad 999 : 
quod est* valde curiosum. — pRorEsson Aiitv. 

t Cantiunculee seemda v. 2. — Vide '• Vitam et Opiniones Tristrami Shandei 
Armigeri," cumnte Steruio. V. 6.— Phrasis poullo altior atque megis poetics pro 
** all ue world and Lia wife."— G. 1). 
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CHURCH-RATES. 
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I. LORD ALTITORP S PLAN. 

II. THE PLAN OF THE DISSENTERS AND RADICALS. 

III. THE PLAN PROPOSED BY THE ARCHDEACONS. 

IV. FURTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


The question of Church-rates,*' sajs 
the Examinerf in one of its late articles, 
is the most prgssing question, and it 
is a vital question, and it will prop^ or 
crus/i, the administration. Upon this 
subject the government has the choice 
of acquiring new strength, or o(4:as(ii9g 
itself awapJ' In the main, we fuilv 
. agree with this repiesentation, though 
we probably differ wholly as to ^e quar- 
ter in which the danger will be found. 

No one who has given the Itast at- 
tention to the political movements of 
the last two years,, can have failed to 
observe, that the Church-rate contro- 
versy is one fraught with great embar- 
rassment to the existing administration, 
and that every day places the proba- 
bility of a satisfactoiy adjustment of it 
at a greater distance. As the matter 
now stands, the controversy promises 
little good, either to the Dissenters or 
to the Church — s41l less to the State ; 
and least of all to those who, holding 
the reins of government, are expected 
to find out a satisfactory solution of all 
public difficulties. 

It is much to be lamented that the op- 
portunity was not taken, in the session 
of 1834, of bringing whole ques- 
tion, as then opened, to a settlement 
of some sort, ^le question is one of 
that description, in which the parties, 
maintaining wholly irreconcilable po« 
Vo;.. itv. WQ. 


sitioifS, arc not likely to be rendered 
lacable, but rather the contrary, by 
eeping open the. discussion. One 
bold puit^i, at^that moment, would 
have completed the measure. Tho 
tfiore pugnacious and impracticable of 
the Dissenters would have been forced, 
ere now,' hy pressure of circum- 
stances, to forget their anger; and 
witl) the people generally, the utter 
cessation of ^ the impost would have 
been k most populm feature in the 
case. However, tliat opportunity hav- 
ing been allow^ to pass, it is now 
necessary to take up the question de 
navoy and amidst all tlt^ perplexities 
arisitf from a state of incicased exas- 
peratM on both sides. 

The country, meanwhile, loudly calls 
upon the government to And some 
means of terminating this internal 
warfare. Tlie existing contention is, 
indeed, the chief evil of the case ; and 
so much is this felt, that we verily 
believe that the nation at large, 
excepting, of course, a few bigoted 
Dissenters, would rather see the ques- 
tion settled, even^ charging tlie.whple 
amount of tlie Church-rates ^ on the 
Consolidafed Fund, than that ft should 
remain in its present irritating posfitioii. 

Let us look, then, at the difficulties 
which present themselves in the way 
of an immediate adjiistment of the 
1 
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mention. And here we must 4ake up to tliis, and insist upon another. Let 

Ike mailer as it is presented to ms by us consider each of these in its turn, 

the parties concerneci. The government and thus we shall obtain a view of the 

has propounded one plat) ; live Dis- difficulties which stanc[ in the way of 

senting leaders have strongly obgecteji th^adoption of either.* 

I. LOP.D ALTHOap'S PLAN. 


This we must take as we 'find it in 
Lord Althorp’s speech of April 1834, 
considering it to be still, in all its main 
features, adheied to by the present ad- 
ministration ; inasmuch as Lord John 
Russell has, during the last two years, 
repeatedly expressed himself in parlia- 
ment to that effect. Now the^plan in' 
question yas to the following purport : 

The Church-rates, as at present levied, 
appear by the returns quoted by Lord 
Allhorp, in lft34, to amount to about 
597,000/. per annum. Of this, about 
248,000/. is i-anked under the itead of 
repairs, and about 350,000/. under 
various other denominations, such 'as 
salaries, &c. Lord Althorp s plan al- 
lotted a sum of 250,000/. a-year, out 
of the land-tax, to the purpose of main- 
taining the ecclesiastical build iqf^s ; and 
left the congregations wor$hippif,g in 
them to raise among themselves, by 
pew-rents and in other ways, the whole 
of the sums required for carrying on 
the religious services. In favour of this 
plan the House of Commons divided, 
in April ^834 ; Ayes, 256 ; Noes, 140 
— majority in favour of the proposi- 
tion, 116. 

To this plan, then, originating with 
the government, assented to by the 
Conservatives, not dissented from by 
the Church, whence arises the oppo- 
sition ? Solely from the Dissenters, 
speaking both by themselves, and also 
through. the.jnouths of sundry other 
persons, some nominally Churdimen, 
others of no religious professiob what- 
ever, but who are always ready to join 
in this or any other kind of warfare 
against the Church. 

Let us look, then, at some of the 
reasons, and at some of the statements 
which are not reasons, which are put 
forth at dissenting meetings, and in 
various publications, against this plan. 

First f we have a variety of anecdotes 
of cruel seizures for the rates, in most 
of which poor widows appear to 
have been instructed how to proceed ; 
refusing to pay some three or four 
shillings, and then putting their family 
Ribles in the broker's way ; by which 
device some vary pretty stories, of tim 


Widow’s Bible seized for Church-rates ” 
have been got hp. Then we have hand- 
bills reproaching the members of the 
Church wjth providing their sacramental 
wine by selling a poor Dissenter's table ! 
and divers other manoHUvres and repre- 
sentations of the same kind. 

To the inventore and propagators of 
these ingenious devices, it matteA no- 
thing that, as respects Lord Althorp's 
plan, all these complaints have no ap- 
plication whatever. Yet a moment’s re- 
flection makes this clear. Lord Althorp's 
bill would have put an end to all dis- 
traints, and to all visits of the broker. 
Lord Althorp's bill would have left 
Churchmen to pay for their own sacra- 
mental wine, and for all other expenses 
' of their worship, without taking a single 
farthing out of any Dissenter's pocket 
for any such charge. ‘ And why was 
not this bill passed into a law more 
than two years since ? Simply because 
tlie Dissenters opposed it! But let 
them bear in mind, when they talk of 
cruel brokers, and the hardship of pay- 
ing for washing the parson’s surplice, 
that t^is is not the question in dispute : 
that they miglu have been relieved from 
all sue!) chargas two years ago ; that 
they may be relieved from them in a 
single fortnight, if they please: — in 
short, that they have none but ^em- 
selvcs to thank for their continuance ! 

A second plea, however, goes a step 
further, and asks, Why are we to pay 
fur sustaining buildings which we never 
enter ? We maintain our own chapels : 
Are not Churchmen rich enough to 
sustoin their own places of worship ? 

The reply to this is, that the querist 
mistakes and mistates the whole ques- 
tion. The facts arc these : Dissenters, 
generally, arc not of the poorest classes 
of the community, nor are they an 
average representation of the middle 
classes. They are chiefly found among 
those sections which border on the two, 
the labouring and the middle clas.ses ; 
not being absolutely poor, nor yet rich ; 
not quite ignorant, nor yet well edu- 
cated. These join together, wherever 
their numbers :ere sufficient, ^nd raise 
a jilain cheap bribk building, and joo 
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cupy it themselves. They often main- 
tain a school ; but as for accommo- 
dating the thousands of those who can 
pay nothing for sittings, it seems 
scarcely ever to enter their hafds. 
We write this within half a mile of a 
church containing twelve hundred free 
sittings ; and we greatly doubt whether 
a meeting-house, with l^alf this number 
of sittings for the poor, was ever yet 
built. 

Yet Dissenters are continually say- 
ing to Churchmen, ** Why cannot you 
do as we do?’' And sometimes the 
members of the Church are found to 
act on this advice. Here and there 
wc: nnd proprietary chapels in the 
Establishment, chiefly filled with the 
middle cliisses, who rent all the sittings. 
But these places never ask for a 
Church-rate. Nor do cither these 
chapols, nor the Dissenters’ meeting- 
houses, at all affect the present question . 
The rate is required for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose — for a purpose to which 
the Dissenters have no parallel, — for 
maintaining a free and open church, 
in most cases without any pew-rents 
at all, and m which there is generally 
large accommodation for the poor. It 
is, in fact, in theory, and ought to be 
in practice, a national provision, for the 
use of the whole nation. 

And if, in reply to this, we are for 
the hundredth time asked, Why arc 
Dissenters to be made to pay for that 
from which they derive no advantage, 
we must for the hundredth lime reply, 
in the words of Dr. Dwight, a Presby- 
terian and an American, that they do 
derive an advantage, and a very consi- 
derable one, from that national religion 
which they thus contribute to support. 
The doctor’s argumerrt cannot be too 
often repeated : 

** The legisluture of every state is the 
proper superintendent of nil its pruden- 
tial concerns. It has not only n right, 
but is obliged by an authoritv, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pur- 
sue every lawful and expedient measure 
for the promotion of the public welfare. 
To this groat purpose, religion, in every 
country, is not only useful, but indis- 
pensable. But religion cannot exist, nnd 
has never existed, u>r any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man 
ought, therefore, willingly to contribute 
to the support of whatever increases his 
own prosperity, he is, by immovable 
consequence, obliged to support the re- 
ligion which, by increasing the common 
prosperity, increases, of course, his own. 


/' Should m advocate ter the doctrine 
whioti 1 oppose, depiand proof that teli. 
gion is indispenaable to toe welfare of a 
free country, this iemy answer. Morality, 
as every sober man who knows any thing 
of the subject discerns with a glance, is 
merely a branch of religion : and where 
there is no religion, there is no morality^ 
Moral obligation has its sole ground in 
the character and government of God. 
But where God is not worshipped, his 
character will soon be disregarded ; nnd 
the obligations founded on it unfelt and 
forgotten. No duty, therefore, to indi- 
viduals, or to the public, will be realized 
or performed. Justice, kindness, and 
%ruth, t]^e great hinges on which free so- 
ciety hangs, will be unpractised, because 
there will be no motives to the practice 
of sufficient force to resist the passions 
of man. Oaths of office, and of testimony, 
alike, without the sanctions «f religion, 
are merely solemn farces. Without the 
sense of acoouiitableness to God, without 
th^ realising belief of a future retribution, 
they arc employed only to insult the 
Creator, deprave the juror, nnd cheat 
his fellow-men. This sense nothing but 
religion can inspire or preserve. With 
the los;|, of religion, tlierefore, the ulti- 
mate^foundation of confidence is blown 
up, and the security of life, liberty, and 
property, buried in the ruins. 

** In ud of these oWrvations, I allege . 
that no free government has ever existed 
f^r any time without the support of reli- 
gion. Athene, Sparta, and Home, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and gross 
as it was ] because it contained some of 
those great truths and solemn sanctions, 
without which mon can possess no con- 
science, exercise no virtue, and find no 
safety. To their religion, Britain, Swit- 
zerland, and the United Netherlands, 
have ow'ed most of their happiness and 
their permanency ; and might say to this 
celestial denizen, in every period of their 
prosp^ity, as the devodx anef humble 
Christian to his God, * Having obtained 
help of thee, we have continued to this 
time.* 

" In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, 
stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
gfovernment, thus projected, wns itself 
never established, but wns a mere abor- 
tion ; exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an epbemeron. During 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the mt of man. 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and bene* 
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ficent system of administration, it* was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate ; 
more wasteful of life, and all its blessings, 
than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either ori- 
ginated or executed its measures, were 
the authors of more crimes than any col- 
lection of men, since the termination of 
tliat gigantic wickedness, from which 
nothing but an universal deluge could 
cleanse this polluted world. ^ 

** These evils, my antagonist is further 
to be informed, were the result of the 
only experiment ever made of erecting a 
government without religion. Th^ are 
the only specimen of the genuine efficacy 
of infidelity and atheism on the mind and ' 
on the happiness of man, during tne only 
opportunity which they have enjoyed of 
possessing an unlimited control over 
human anairs. Until the remembrance 
of this experiment shall have been lost, 
it can never be made again. 

** Finally, he is to be informed, that it 
is wiser, more humane, and more effectual, 
to prevent crimes than to punish them. 
He is to be told, ivhat be cannot deny, 
that religion is the only great preventative 
of crimes ; and contributes more, in a far 
more desirable manner, to the pej^ce and 
good order of society, than the judge and 
sheriff, the graol and the gibbet, united. 
He is to be reminded that mankind, ivith 
all the influence of religion added to that 
of the civil government, are still iniper- 
fectly governed-^ are less orderly, peace- 
ful, and friendly to each other, than hu- 
manity roust wish ; and that, therefore, 
he who would willingly lessen this in- 
fluence is a fool — he who would destroy 
it, a madman. 

1 am well aware that, in spite of this 
and any other reasoning, in spite of de- 
monstration itself, there are men who may, 
and in all probability will say, that, 
however good and useful tlie public wor- 
ship of God may be, they do not wish to 
avail themselfirs of its benefits, an^ owe, 
therefore, no contributions to its support. 
To these men I reply, that he who has 
no children, or who does not wish to 
send his children to school, and he who 
does not use the roads and bridges of his 
country, because he is either necessitated 
or inclined to stay at home, may, on 
exactly the same ground, claim an ex- 
emption from supporting schools, roads, 
and bridges. To such an objector it is 
a sufficient answer, that these tilings 
enter into all the happiness which he 
enjoys, and that without them he and 
his countrymen would be hermits and 
savages. Without religion, man be- 
comes in a short time a beast of prey, 
and wastes the happiness of his fellow- 
men with as little remorse as the wolf or 
tike tiger, an^ ^o a degree wbicl^ 


their ravage out of remembrance. Even 
if this were not the melancholy fact, the 
list of individual enjoyments is as much 
more valuable in a community where re- 
ligion prevails, than where it does not, 
as the safety, peace, and pleasure of 
civilized society are more desiralile than 
tlie exposure, discord, and misery pro- 
duced by the furious and malignant 
passions of uncpltivated man.” 

Our answer, therefore, in short, is 
this : hold it to be the duty of all 

governments^ to establish among their 
people ,the worship of God. We be- 
lieve tliat in so doing the government 
consults the interest of all, and may, 
consequently, and in perfect reason- 
ableness, levy the cost of that establish- 
ment upon the whole community. As 
for consulting the preferences or dis- 
likes of individuals, it is a mode of 
proceeding never yet adopted by any 
government. Quakers, and those who 
abhor the idea of blood, are made to 
pay for the maintenance of a standing 
army ; people who never took the leiist 
^interest in the arts, are taxed to build a 
picture-gallery ; and men who have no 
children to educate, are obliged to con- 
tribute to support schools. The test 
in each case is, the public good^ not the 
private feelings of individuals. And 
the public good, in this case, prescribes 
the maintenance of a national church. 

A third objection is, that the re- 
venues of the Church are amply suffi- 
cient for all these purposes, without 
either a rate, or a contribution from 
the public treasury. Tlie Globe news- 
paper Coolly declared, a few days since, 
that it “ had never heard it questioned 
that the Church’s own endowments 
were quite equal to all these charges. 
The Globe must have had a very bad 
memory, not to be aware that Lord 
John Russell himself had repeatedly 
declared, that the revenues of the 
Church were not more than sufficient 
for the decent maintenance of the 
clergy. But whether this has been 
said or not, and grhether the Globe 
forgets it or not, let us look at the 
facts of the case as they stand on record 
in the parliamentary returns. 

Tlie whole revenues of the Church, 
cathedral or parochial, are found to be 
3,490,332/. Were we even to abolish 
at once both bishops and cathedrals, 
this aggregate, divided among our 
10,701 parishes, would give an average 
income of 326/. to^^ach. But if we 
grfl npt prepafat^ aweap away Epis-r 
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copacy^ and thus utterly revolutionize 
the Church — and if we, therafore, only 
look at the revenues of the parochial 
clergy, wc there iind that these 
10,701 benefices possess, altogether, 
only 3,058,248/. a-year, or about 285/. 
each ; being less than half the salary 
of an assistant poor-law commissioner ! 

But it will perhaps ^e replied, that 
tiie bishops may be reduced, and the ca- 
thedral revenues almost wholly applied 
to this purpose. To which we answer, 
that it was only in the last session that 
the bishops’ revenues were reviewed and 
equalized by parliament, and that it is 
too much like child’s play to adopt a 
plan one year and to repudiate it the 
next. As for the catiiedral revenues, 
the allusion to them reminds us that 
it is easy to shew that, instead of a 
surplus, — a superabundance, — there is 
acUiully a large deficiency of means ; 
and that the State, if it means to main- 
tain a national chiircl/at all, is l>ound 
to increase, rather than diminish, the 
existing revenues of the establishment.^ 

The population of England and 
Wales, ill 1801, was 8,872,980. In 
1831, it was 13,894,574. Here was 
an increase of more than^^uc millions, 
within thirty years ; but in what way 
had the Church been strengthened to 
provide for this vast growth of popu- • 
lation ? Tliere seems no ground for 
imagining that the revenues of the 
Church had increased in any commen- 
surate degree — hardly any for believing 
that they had increased at all. 

The tithes, in the aggregate, surely, 
could not be higher in 1831 than in 
1801, looking at the far lower price of 
agricultural produce at the later period. 
What, then, had been done to augment 
the resources of the Church, so as to 
enable her to provide for this vast 
augmentation ? By the state, scarcely 
any thjng ; by private benevolence, 
not a tenth part of what the case re- 
quired. If we admit, then, as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have ad- 
mitted, that it wdl be necessary and 
expedient to apply a large part of the 
271,970/. per annum which now be- 
longs to the cathedrals, to the endow- 
mentofaconsiderable body of additional 
parochial clergy — if this be conceded, 
as it has already been, still it must be 
abundantly clear that even the whole 
of the cathedral revenues might be 
applied to this purpose, and yet the 
wants of the added five millions be 
scarcely half supplied. Instead, there- 


fore, of finding any surplus in this 
quarter, to be applied to the reduction 
of Church-rates, it is abundantly clear 
that a deficiency, and not an excess, 
exists — a deficiency, too, which the 
State is bound to supply. 

So far, then, from this objection 
proving to be founded on fact, the 
very contrary appears to he the actual 
state of the case. Instead of being in 
possession of large stores of wealth, 
easily applicable to this purpose, the 
Church is found to be greatly deficient 
in the necessary means of fulfilling her 
duties, and is seen to have a just claim on 
*the Stale for an augmented provision. 

And the fourth objection is equally 
at variance with the truth — assuming, 
like the last, not only what is not the 
case, but the very opposite of the real fact. 

The same article in the Examiner, 
from which we have already quoted, 
thus states this objection : 

The abolition of the Church-rates is 
now only a grace of necessity ; for as the 
people have it in their power to refuse 
them, and for tho most part do refuse 
theiiK if is not to be supposed that they 
will suffer any commutation taking from 
them the power of resisting tlie odious 
exaction. The rates being virtually abo^ 
fished, nothing remains to the Church 
but tlie disgrace of an extortionate 
demand.” 

Now here the broad assumption is 
made, that, taking the whole kingdom 
through, ‘‘ the people for the most part 
do refuse Church-rates and thus that 

the rates are virtually abolished.” 

This is a most important feature in 
the case, if true. But is it true? So 
far from it, that the very opposite is the 
actual truth ! 

Ofjlhe 10,700 parishef^'in England, 
we may reasonably suppose that many 
are not in the habit of making a Church- 
rate at all ; and do not, in fact, find one 
necessary. In some, a small endow- 
ment exists for the purpose ; in others, 
a wealthy incumbent takes the expenses 
on himself ; in others, the charges, being 
small, are paid, by common consent, 
out of tlie poor-rates. This being the 
case, w*e are inclined to assume, what 
is certainly a low estimate, that in only 
about 5000 parishes, or rather less than 
halfof the whole, a Church-rate is usually 
resorted to. 

But, whether the rate be required in 
5000 parishes, or in 10,000, to what 
extent have the Dissenters succeeded 
in rejecting the rate ? The Examiner 
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says, fi/r the nmt part** li' this That all iiie hardship of the broker s 
were true, we should near of two or distraint, all the grievance of paving 
three thousand rejections in a year, for sacramental wine and the washing 
or about Jrfty every week. But what of surplices, would be at once and for 
is the fact? ever removed by Lord AUhorp's bill; 

The Patriot^ the organ of the agi- and would, in fact, have been so re- 
lating Dissenters, has its agents and moved two years since, had not the 

correspondents in every part of the Dissenters interposed their opposition, 

country, and it is most improbable and thus contiijued the very system of 

that any of these Dissenting triumphs which they complain : — 

would fail to be chronicled in its That the objection next raised, that 
columns. Now the Patriot does, it is Dissenters ought not to be called upon 

true, report continually such Church- to contribute in any way^ directly or 

rate conflicts as its friends can get up. indirectly, to a church from which they 

But how often? Sometimes one such, derive no benefit, is not founded in 

sometimes two^ three — scarcely ever fact. Indirectly^ at least, they unques- 

four in a week ! And of these a fair tionably do receive advantage from 

proportion, we believe a majority, ter- the establishment of Christianity ; and 

minate, not in the triumph, but in the indirectly^ at least, they ought to bo 

defeat, of ^e Dissenters ! We do not willing to contribute towards that great 

believe that the most caraful search public advantage : — 

would collect, either from the Patriot's That the allegation that sufficient 
columns, or from any other source, §o funds could be realized, out of the 
many as one hundred cases of Church- Cliurch^s own endowments, to supply 
rates refused, within the last year. The the place of Church-rates, is unfounded, 
latest contests that we remember were and just the opposite of the truth ; 
those of Brighton, Lambeth, and ’inasmuch as the five millions added 
Bridgewater, in all which the Church to the population within the last thirty 

was triumphant. ^ years demand the allocation of every 

But is one hundred out of 5000 farthing that the revenues of the 

the most part " ? Is it not prepos- Church can spare, for the provision 

lerous, because in one case out ofjifly of additional ministers for this vast 

the Church has been defeated, to say, increase of the people : And 

as the Examiner does, ** Church-ratds That the arrogant assumption, that 
are virtually abolished'* Most clearly, the people have already thrown offithe 

ill this case, as in the last, the truth burden of Church-rates, and that it 

turns out to be, not as the facts were therefore only remains for the Church 

stated by the Dissenters and their ad- to give up, with the best grace she may, 

vocates, but just the very contrary I what it^is out of her power to retain, 

The Church is in full possession of is altogether contrary to fiict; inas- 

forty-nim ^fiftieths of her usual sup- much as out of the 10,701 parishes of 

plies; and instead of being obliged, England, it would be difficult to name 

as the Examiner would assume, to one hundred which have, in any one 

make the besv- bargain she can in the year, refused to agree to the adoption 

matter, she is under no necessity to of a Church-rate, 

accept, nor will she accept, any terms The objections, then, to the original 
whicri shall cripple her usefulness or proposition of Lord Althorp,-~a pro- 

diminish her powers of extension. position obtaining the concurrence of 

We find, then, that the four argu- Whigs, Conservatives, and the Church 

inents roost frequently resorted to, by itself, appear to be utterly vain and 

the opponents of Lord AUhorp’s plan, weak. Let us nev^ k>ok at the counter- 

have actually no weight or validity proposition; which we may call, by way 

whatever. We find — of distinction, 

II. THE PLAN OF THE OISSENTERS AND RADTCALS. 

This merely goes to abolish Church- This is the scheme, the adoption of 
rates simply, and in toio^ without pro- which, the Examiner tells us, will 

viding any substitute whatever ; leav- “ P'opy* its rejection crushf* the 

ing the churches to fall down or to administration. It is by espousing 

stand, to be shut up or to be kept open, this project that the TOvemment may 

just as their resp^tive congregations ** acquire new atrengtti ;** it is by op- 

may choose to provide. posing it that it may « cast itself away." 
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]..et us inquire, tl>en, whetlier the path 
to this so desirable a consumraation is 
altogether clear from difficulties. 

We think not. Several objections 
occur to us on the instant, as of very 
serious force against this sweeping pro- 
position. We will enumerate a few, 
us they suggest themselves to our 
minds. ^ 

1 . There is a degree of impt acticahi^ 
Uty about the scheme — at least in so 
far as the present generation is con- 
cerned. This appears the very instant 
we look closely into particulars. 

Admitting that the congregations 
may, or must, find means for carrying 
on their own religious services, still 
the annual income of 248,000/. is re- 
quired for the mere sustentation of the 
edifices. This point the government 
has again and again pledged itself to 
maintain. Lord Althorp’s proposition 
went to provide for this annual charge 
by a grant from the • land-tax. The 
Dissenters do not go the length of 
saying, Let the churches fall ; but they 
say. Take the jiecessary sums for re- ' 
pairs out of the cathedral revenues. 

Now here comes in the first prsgj- 
lical difficulty. There are no sucii 
cathedral revenues as the proposition 
presuppose^, upon which the legislator 
can at once lay his hand, and say, 
Here I take these in lieu of(’hurch- 
rates. The cathedral revenues are, 
in fiict, nothing else than the incomes 
enjoyed by the (nesent deans, and 
canons, and prebendaries. Now, no 
single statesman or legislator has ever 
risen up in England to propose even 
the suppression of a mere sinecure, 
without regard to existing interests. 
To rob the present holders of canonries 
and prebendal stalls of all their means 
of existence, is not, we are convinced, 
intended even by the propounders of 
this scheme. But without you do rob 
them, when and where do you get 
your 250,000/. a-year ? 

The simple truth is, that if it were 
determined to shut, up all the cathe- 
drals, and wholly to suppress their 
establishments, it might be possible, 
on the gradual extinction of the pre- 
sent holders, to realize something near 
the very sum thus wanted — 250,000/. 
a-year — in forty years from this 
time! — that is, supposing that the re- 
forms now in progress had not pre- 
viously devoted to other purpms 
more than half the amount. But, ad- 
mitting that in about forty yearn the 


whole of the present cathedral bodies 
would be extinct, and that a large 
income would then fall in, to be ap- 
plied to the purposes of Church-rates, 
still, what is proposed to be done during 
all the long interim which will elapse ? 
Not even the Dissenters themselves 
have yet said, Let the churches fall, 
if they cannot be upheld,’^ What, 
then, is to be done ? 

. Possibly, some Dissenter, wavering 
towards moderation, may be ready to 
say, Oh ! we will consent that the go- 
vernment shall lend or give the neces- 
sary funds in the interim, so that we 
lire assi^red of the ultimate extinction 
of the impost. 

Why I you may have the impost 
leinoved at once. And as to the defi- 
ciency being supplied, in t/ie interim, 
by government, it is obvious that if 
the principle be a correct one for ten 
or^ twenty years, it is a correct one for 
a century. If it is right that such an 
application of the public revenues 
should be made now, and for all the 
remainder of your life, it is just as 
right that the same application should 
be iifade in the lives of your children 
and your grandchildren. 

The proposition, therefore, if it be 
made in the thovough-‘going spirit of 
some of its advocates, means more 
tflan it snys. It means, Let the 
churches be left to fall — let them 
have no funds for their maintenance, 
till they can derive them from the 
cathedrals. But if it does not mean 
this, then it difiers little from the 
ministerial proposition, it only says, 
l^t the Treasury find means for the 
present ; and let steps be taken to 
provide funds out of the cathedral 
revenues, so soon as anything -can be 
made^available from that source. 

Meanwhile, however, we remark, 
that the bare and naked proposition of 
“ taking the (.'hurch-rates out of the 
cathedral revenues is, during the pre- 
sent generation, clearly impracticable, 

2. We observe, that this proposition, 
or any proposition which throws all the 
burden now resting on the whole state 

— the whole people, in the shape of 
Church-rates — upon the Church her- 
self, assumes that which is contrary 
to lact, namely, that the Church of 
England possesses a surplus revenue^ 

— a revenue larger than the extent of 
her duties renders necessary. 

That this is not the case, might 
be shewn by the reports of the Eccle- 
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stasitcal Commissioners, signed by sirable end. Clearly, then, all idea of 

several members of the jpresent ad- a surplus^ to be applied to Church-rate 

ministration, in some of which an purposes, oughtto be wholly abandoned, 

extent of spiritual want and desti- 3. The main point, however, is yet 
tution is exhibited, far exceeding any to be stated. Ibe one predominant 

means which the Church possesses, even reason why the agitators we resolved 

were the whole cathedral revenues at upon the abolition of Church-rates 

once applied to this purpose. It might without and why those 

also be shewn by the uniform language who conscientiously support an esta- 

ofLord John Russell, on many occasions blished churcli ought to be equally 

during the last five years. But it will resolute that without commutation they 

be quite sufficient to refer to one single shall not be abolished,— is, that in this 

declaration of his lordship’s, made so dispute is involved the whole question, 

lately as the 2d of May last, in which whether the English nation shall, or 

lie distinctly reiterated his opinion, shall not, continue to support a national 

which had been frequently , liefore Christian church 1 

made known, “ that the revenues of As matters now stand, there is very 
the Church are only sufficient, or little to make the supposed union of 

barely sufficient, for the religious in- church and stale,— the theoretical idea 
struction qf the people.’’* of an established church,— a practical 

To maintain this opinion — an opi- reality, except the continuance of the 

iiion grounded on an extensive know- law of Church-Crates. 
ledge of the facts of the case — aqd What is the principle on which we 
yet to listen to a proposition which defend a national establishment ? It is, 

tends to throw upon the Church a That the state is bound to establish the 
burden of 248 , 000 /. a-year, which is worship of God. But wljat does the 
at present borne by the rate-payers, state do, in this country, to establish 
would obviously be a grievous.! neon- this worship? Little enough, truly, 
sisteiicy. There is no surplus reVenue except in the article of Church-rates, 

in the Church, from which you can The endowments of the Church, be 
obtain this 250 , 000 /. a-year. The it ever remembered, were not bestowed 
conclusion, therefore, is obvious : upon her by the slate. She received 
you can only lelieve the people from them,as the Universities received theirs, 
the Church-rates, by providing this — as Christ’s Hospital or Eton College 
sura out of the public revenues. received theirs,— from the Christian 

If we are once more referred to the liberality of her individual members, 

cathedral sinecures, we again repeat, All that raonarchs and parliaments, 
that those sinecures are already in for several centuries past, have kept 

course of removal — that the plans of in view, has been, how best to serve 
Church reform already developed in their friends at her cost. Courtiers 
the reports of the Church Comm is- have been provided for, popular states- 

sioners do most clearly shew, that men have been recompensed, the 

there is no intention of maintaining landed interests ” have been carefully 

the catliedraL. establishments in their considered; but at each successive 
present costliness. But a more legi- move the Church has generally been the 
timate object than that of finding an loser. Still, however, the state admits 
equivalent for Church-rates, demands her duty, and constantly professes her 
all the funds which can be realized willingness to discharge it. Still she 
from this quarter. The hundreds of orders that each parish and district 
new churches which are rising around shall take proper care that all things 
us, a l^e proportion of whose accora- are provided, so tbat the worship of 
modation is allotted to ilie poor, and God may be carried on, and his ordi- 
which churches are generally destitute nances administered, to the whole po- 
of all endowment, save the rents of pulaiion of the land, 
such portions as are inclosed and But terminate this one law, and 
pewed,— these unquestionably prefer abolish the Church-rate without re- 
the strongest claim to any funds placing it by any charge on the 
which the rathedrals may be able to national revenues, and then the Dis- 
spare. In fact, a)l those savings will senter may at once triumphantly pro- 
be quite inadequate to this most de- claim, with good ground for his as- 
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sertion, tliat the union of church and 
state is at an end — and that henceforth 
“ the Church of England is an empty 
title, to which no one body of Christians 
has any peculiar right to lay claim. 

That this is the main object of the 
whole straggle, is a point which they 
are not at all desirous of concealing. 
Again and again do tjiey tell us, that 
the amount money is not at all the 
point in dispute — that they will protest 
as strongly against 5000/. as against 
250,000/. ; for that the object is, that 
the Church shall not be supported out 
of the national revenues at alL “ The 
state,*' they tell us, “ must no longer 
patronize a sect." 

Now, not disputing their right to 
take and to maintain this ground, if 
they think fit, still their pertinacity on 
this ^ point ought to make us equally 
resolved. There is more in it than a 
mere whine about ** the widow's Bible," 
— there is more*in it (ban an objection 
to the heavy burden ^ which in a few 
cases has b^n pleaded against — there 
is more in it than the mere point of 
justice, as it is called, that Churchmen 
should [lay for their own organs and 
their own sacramental wine. Yes, and 
if we put an end to the rate itself, and 
thus never trouble the widow with the 
broker's visit — if Churchmen willingly 
undertake the whole cost of their own 
worship, and if the mere repairs are 
defrayed out of the public purse, and 
are thus wholly unfelt in the general 
taxation — still, the Dissenters assure 
us, will they offer as much opposition 
as ever ; inasmuch as the chief grievance 
of all would remain unredressed, — the 
7naintcnance of a national church / 

We learn, then, that the real object 
of the war against Church-rates is, to 
sever the Church from the State, and 
to put an end to the national establish- 
ment. Our duty, then, who do not 
desire this separation, and who think 
it the duty of the State to maintain an 
establishment, clearly is, to determine, 
that Church-rates^hall only be put an 
end to by an equitable commutation, 
payable out of the national levenues. 

4. Our remaining objection is chiefly 
personal to his majesty's ministers. 
We have shewn them that the scheme 
proposed by the Dissenters and their 
friends is impracticable^ inasmuch as it 
professes to lay hold of revenues which 
cannot be touched for msuiy years to 


come. We have shewn, also, that it 
takes for granted a surplus, which sur- 

J lus does not eicist, and which Lord 
ohn Russell has repeatedly declared 
to have no existence. We have shewn, 
further, that the declared object of the 
whole proposition is to deprive the 
Church ot its national character — a 
character in which the present admi- 
nistration is pledged to maintain it. 
And we shall now only add, that with 
a knowledge of all these things, and 
remembering all the declarations made 
at various times by different members 
of the government, it appears quite 
impossible for ministers to accede to 
the demand of the Dissenters, without 
involving themselves in a depth of dis- 
grace wholly without a parallel in the 
history of party tergiversatiiy). 

One of these declarations, and one 
of the latest, will abundantly suffice 
tp establish this position. On the 
20th of last June — little more than 
six months’ since — 

** Lord John Russell said,i.My opi- 
nion on tliis subject is exactly the satne 
as it Iflts hitherto been. I think that it 
is tue duty of the State, either by means 
of Church-rates, or of some other public 
fund, to maintain the buildings set apart 
by the state for Divine worship in good 
and efficient repair.” — ** And, whatever 
Clay be the anxiety of the Dissenters, 
they cannot be in doubt as to the opinions 
of the government. . Two years ago. Lord 
Althorp brought in a hill on the subject, 
in which the principle was declared, that 
Church-rates should not be abolished, 
unless the State provided a substitute. 
I have never said any thing inconsistent 
with that principle, or, at least, any thing 
to lead Dissenters to suppose that minis- 
ters meant to abolish. (Jliurch-rates with- 
out an equivalent, or that^hat equivalent 
teas fo be found in the revenues of the 
Church, To that principle I have adhered, 
and to it I mean to adhere.” * 

A marked distinction will be seen 
to exist between this case and that of 
the Church of Ireland. In proposing 
an appropriation clause for the Irish 
Church, Lord John Russell certainly 
had it in his power to refer back to 
his previous declarations, and to say, 
“ Although my practice may have va- 
ried — although I have held different 
opinions at different times, as to the 
expediency of applying the principles 
1 avowed, still 1 can at least claim the 
merit of having been always consistent 
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ill theo^. The doctrine 1 liave con- 
stantly avowed has always been, that 
tlie Church of Ireland possessed re- 
venues beyond her necessities, and that 
the State had the just and .legal right 
of determining the apj)roprialion of 
that excess/’ 

We admit the truth of this justifica- 
tion. We acknowledge that in theory 
his lordship has for many years past 
maintained the same position, and our 
censure merely extends to this point, 
— that his willingness to apply these 
theories was marvellously increased 
between 1833 and 1835, and that no 
visible cause existed for the change, 
except his own change of [losition. It. 
was inconvenient^ in 1833, to press the 
147th, or Appropriation clause, in the 
Irish Church Bill. But in 1835 the 
case was changed, and the Appro- 
priation clause was highly expedient 
for his own ends ; and hence the 
altered tone of his language and his 
policy. 

But a like change, in tlie matter of 
the English Church, would be ten 
times more disgraceful and dest'tuclive 
to character. It would not be a chhngc 
from inertness to activity. — from an in- 
disposition to moot tlie question, to a 
sudden zeal for legislation ; but it would 
be an absolute conversion from a fixed, 
and formed, and well-dehned opiniorf, 
to its very opjiosite and contradiction ; 
— from a conviction, held for years, 
and frequently and publicly avowed, 
to a directly contrary view; and all 
this clearly and obviously from no 
other motives, than a desire to gratify 
the Dissenters, and a fear that tlieir 
animosity would lead to his own loss 
of office. Ills lordslii]) declared, so 
lately as June, last, his fixed and un- 
alterable opinion, that it wa^ the 
duty of the State to take care that 
the churches were kept in repair ; 
that, consequently, it was impossible 
that he could consent to abolish 
Church-rates, except by providing a 
sufficient equivalent ; and that such an 
equivalent was not to be found in the 
existing revenues of the Church. All 
these conclusions were enunciated after 
much thought, after a lengthened offi- 
cial consideration of the question, and 
on the fullest view of all the facts of 
the case. Can it ever be possible for a 
statesman to abandon ground so deli- 
berately taken, and to abandon it 
merely from tlie pressure of intimidation 
—can it be imagined possible, we ask, 


for a public man thus to act, witliout 
wholly denuding himself of every frag- 
ment of reputation, and plunging him- 
self at once into the very depths of 
scorn and conlcinpt. 

A yielding, then, of liis fixed and 
declared opinions, to the pressure of 
the Dissenters, would cover the states- 
man so deserting his duty with the 
most irremediable infamy. But it would 
do more than this. It would throw Uie 
.settlement of the question to a greater 
distance than ever, and would add con- 
siderably to llie disgust and exaspera- 
tion already felt by a large body of the 
higher and middling classes towards 
the ministry. Their attack on the 
Church of Ireland has raised in the 
country a Conservative spirit for which 
they were quite unprepared, and which 
already threatens their overthrow. An 
attempt on tlie English Church, as it 
comes nearer home, would immensely 
augment this feeling, aTid would render 
the di^.struction of the parties making 
it, quite inevitable. The ministry, 
then, would sacrifice itself to the gra- 
tification of the Dissenters, without 
being able, in fact, to accomplish even 
a particle of that for which the Dis- 
senters are clamoring ! 

I'or, although it may be easy enough 
for any half dozen men, wiiether minis- 
ters or not, to projHtse the entire aboli- 
tion of Church-rates, without a sub- 
stitute, — to rflrrj^ such a measure will 
be found by no means so easy. No 
one will imagine, we suppose, that the 
House of Lords would lor an instant 
entertain such a proposition, ev^n were 
it to pass the House of Commons. 
All that would be efiected, therefore, 
would be to add another to the various 
questions already at issue between the 
two houses, and to leave the Church- 
rates in their present position— i. e. 
voted and collected, in spite of oppo- 
sition, in forty-nine parishes out of 
every if not in ninety-nine out 

of a hund red ! The Church-rate, then, 
would be perpetuated, instead of being 
removed ; the dissension between the 
two houses would be increased ; ami 
tlie House of Peers would be placed 
in tlie popular and advantageous po- 
sition of being the main bulwark of the 
Church ; which Church, whatever the 
Dissenters may say, is Incoming every 
day more deeply arid more extensively 
beloved. Would such a result be one 
which a liberal ministry ” should seek 
to precipitate ? ^ 
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ni. TUE PLAN UF 

But while wc are committing these 
ideas to paper, a third proposition 
makes its uppeamnce, in the form of a 
series of resolutions, publicly advertised 
as havipg been adopted at a meeting of 
the Archdeacons of England, specially 
convened in order to ^ke this subject 
into consideration. Their plan is thus 
briefly indicated : 

•* 'riiat this meeting earnestly depre- 
cates all interference with the principle 
of Church-rates, being persuaded that 
no other mode of attaining the same 
object, equally safe and permanent, can 
be devised. 

** That nothing more is required than 
additional enactments for better raising 
or making the rate, and for securing to 
the rate-payer every possible satisfaction 
as to the faithful application of the money 
so raised.” 

This proposition, tltbn, if we rightly 
understand it, merely desires to per- 
fect the law as it now stands, by re- 
moving a practical anomaly, and giving" 
the pmper authorities the power of 
making and levying a rate, without 
being liable to obstruction by a riotous 
popular assemblage, either on the mak- 
ing the mte, or in its collection. 

There is no doubt tliut the pro- 
pounders of this plan are theoretically 
right. Jt is a most absurd defect in 
Ihe law as it now stands, that while 
the principle is clearly laid do>Yn that 
every parish is hound to keep its church 
in repair, still, in practice, a rabble of 
Dissenters, or even of opposers of all 
religion, can step in, and by their votes 
in a parish vestry entirely defeat every 
practical proposition. That this is a 
mere oversight, an uniiiteniional hiatus 
in the law, there can be no doubt. 
In the making a poor-rate, the church- 
wardens and overseers are bound, in- 
deed, to summon the parisliioners to 
be present ; but the act of making the 
rate, subject only to the approbation of 
the magistrates, it- their own sole act, 
and no one ever thinks of putting it to 
the votes of a majority, whether the 
poor shall be starved or kept alive — 
whether a levy shall be made, or the 
overseers be left without funds. 

No doubt it is the wish of the arch- 
deacons merely to put the two rates 
upon the same footing. And had this 
proposition been offered a dozen years 
back, it would have been a valuable 
one, and would^ most probably, have 
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warded off the preseni tnconvenieiice 
and danger. The Dissenters would 
have wanted foot-room for the contest 
they are now carrying on ; and thus, 
finding their efforts unavailing, would 
probably have allowed the question to 
remain undisturbed. 

At the present moment, however, it 
appears to us that this proposition 
comes too late. We doubt tne wis- 
dom, now that the animosity of tlie 
Dissenters has been roused, of forcibly 
maintaining a system of taxation which 
*]nust perpetuate and increase the exist- 
ing irritation. We have no idea of 
surrendering the }winciple ; but in the 
^nere 7Hode of carrying that principle 
into effect we are willing to be regulated 
by existing circumstances. We believe 
tliat the whole nation is benefited by 
tl^e Established Church, and therefore 
we hold that the entire nation ought, 
directly or indirectly, to be contri- 
butory to its operations. But as the 
Dissenters appear to feel a great dis- 
like to* the diirct levy of this tax, we 
are IJuite disposed to withdraw the col- 
lector from their doors, to exchange 
the rate for an equivalent out of the 
national revenues, and thus ko remove 
all ground of complaint, that his 
fables and chairs are taken away, to 
pay for the washing the parson’s sur- 
plice.” As the benefit received by the 
Dissenters is not direct^ but indii'ect^ 
so we would willingly make the pay- 
ment indirect also. 

We believe, too, that a change of 
this sort is not only desirable, in order 
to remove grounds of irritation, but 
also expedient, in order to terminate 
actual strife and content^n, which no 
plan retaining the direct levy can 
effect. J'or instance, suppose it were 
merely enacted, that the churchwarden, 
instead of being obliged to take the 
vote of a parish-meeting, should be 
empow^ered to make a rate of his ow n 
authority, as the overseer does now, in 
the case of the poor-rate, — what is 
more obvious than that this would 
only slightly modify the form and 
terms of the quarrel, and that in future, 
instead of opposing a churchwarden’s 
application to have a Church-rate 
granted, the Dissenters would struggle 
to gain, wherever they could, the ap- 
pointment of churchwardens pledged 
not to make a Church-rate. And, 
after all, if this and a dozen other 
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difficaUies were guarded against, ttiere 
still remains passive resistance ; the 
expedient which the Dissenters will 
always have, as their dernier resorl^ 
so long as we persist in a distinct and 
direct levy upon them for the expenses 
of the Church. 


Agreeing, tfien, with the main prin- 
ciple of the archdeacons’ plan, we yet 
feel disposed to think that it has been 
left unadopted too long ; and that it 
does not fully meet the exigencies of 
the case, as matters stand at the present 
moment. 


XV. FURTHEIl SUGGESTIONS. 


It will be seen that our own prefer- 
ence is for the plan propounded by 
Lord Althorp in 1834. The simple 
abolition demanded by the Dissenters 
we must decidedly oppose, inasmuch 
as it virtually dissolves the connexion 
between the Church and the State ; de- 
nies the duty of the legislature to provide 
religious instruction for the people ; and 
openly declares that for the future the 
ordinancesiof religion shall be confined 
to those who are rich enough to pay for 
them. But the adherence of the oppo- 
site plan, offered by the archdeacons, *0 
the existing system, seems to us inad- 
visable, and, in fact, almost impracti- 
cable: we are therefore compelled to 
select the proposition of Lord Altliorp 
iis by far the best of the three, -Al^ugli 
in th&t plan we cannot help remarking 
one great deficiency. Upon that de- 
ficiency we shall now proceed to offer 
a few observations. 

It is the leading feature of the bill of 
1834, — that its cliief and almost only 
object seems to be, to satisfy the Dis- 
senters. It is true that the authors of 
that bill speedily found, and found to 
their great surprise, that they had failed 
in this point; and that nothing short 
of an entire abandonment of the Church 
would content the Dissenting agitators. 
Still, though the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, it was not the less sincere. 
There can bf no doubt wliatevei^ with 
any who have read that bill, that the 
chief and almost sole object of its au- 
thors was, to content the Dissenters. 

Now, this was really making a very 
small though troublesome minority of 
the people of vastly too much import- 
ance. It was surely enough that by 
their restlessness they bad made an 
amendment of the law almost neces- 
sary ; but it was quite too much to 
suppose that in that amendment they 
were to be the only parties considered. 

If the question of Church-rates he 
opened at all — and that it must be 
opened appears almost inevitable, — 
certainly the duty of a statesman is, (0 
grapple with the whole question, and 
to do all that on' a large view of the 


case shall appear necessary; not to 
tinker up a single hole, or to be con- 
tent w/ith merely pacifying some mo- 
mentary clamour. 

To borrow an illustration from a 
measure of the last session — a measure, 
too, of their own construction, and one, 
like the present, mainly intended to 
satisfy the Dissenters : — When the bill 
for altering the law of marriage was 
framed, not only did it endeavour to 
meet*and gratify the wishes of the Dis- 
senters, at whose request it had been 
prepared, but it went further, and took 
care, also, to remove an anomaly in the 
Establishment itself, by which chapels 
^of case and district churches were pro- 
hibited from being used for the pur- 
poses of marriage, baptism , &c. Thus, 
though satisfaction to the Dissenters 
was, naturally enough, the main object 
of the measure, still a general view of 
the existing law and its deficiencies 
was taken, and the opportunity was 
seized of placing Churchmen, as well 
as Dissenters, in an improved and 
reasonable position. 

Just so should it be in the present 
case. As the immediate object of le- 
gislating at the present moment is to 
quiet tire complaints of the Dissenters, 
let their supposed grievances be the 
first matter provided for, and let the 
rate-collector and the broker be taken 
quite out of their way. But let it not 
be forgotten that there is another party 
to be considered in the case, and that a 
great and grievous want exists in the 
Church also, to meet which the present 
occasion furnishes a roost appropriate 
and convenient opportunity. 

And this, too, thfiugh but little has 
been said about it, is in reality the 
most important feature of the case. 
The commutation of Clmrch- rates, 
though obviously desirable, is a mere 
matter of arrangement, having little 
more in view than the removal of an 
imaginary grievance. But the provide 
ing some sufficient means for keeping 
down the growing Heathenism or our 
population, isia great, and important, 
and most vitally essential object. Let 
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us for a moment examine its extent 
and bearings. 

A general outline of this evil is fur* 
nished in the Second Repoit of the 
Church Commissioners, dated March 4, 
1636, in which the following passage 
occurs : — 

** The most prominent, however, of 
those defects, wjiich cripfile the energies 
of the Established Church, and circum- 
scribe its usefulness, is the want of 
churches and ministers in the large towns 
and populous districts of the kingdom. 
The growth of the population has been 
so rapid, as to outrun the means possessed 
bj the Establishment of meeting its 
spiritual wants ; and the result has been, 
that a vast proportion of the ])eople are 
left destitute of the opportunities of pub- 
lic w'orship and Christian instruction, 
even when every allowance is made for 
the exertions of those religious bodies 
which are not in connexion with the 
Established Church. , 

*Mt is not necessary in tliis Report 
to enter into all the details by Avhich 
the truth of this assertion nught be 
proved. It will be sufficient to state the 
following facts as examples. Looking to 
those parishes only which contain cac]i,a 
population exceeding 10,000, we find 
that in London and its subifrbs, includ- 
ing the parishes on either bank of the 
Thames, there are four parishes, or dis- 
tricts, each having a population exceed- 
ing 20,000, and containing an aggregate 
of 166,000 persons, with church-room 
for 8200 (not quite one-twentieth of the 
whole), and ouly eleven clergymen. 

" There are twenty-one others, the 
aggregate population of which is 739,000, 
while the church-room is for 66,155 (not 
one-tenth of the whole), and only forty- 
five clergymen. 

** There are nine others, with an aggre- 
gate population of 232,000, and church- 
room for 27,327 (not one-eighth of the 
wholeL and only nineteen clergymen. 

“ The entire population of these thirty- 
four parishes amounts to 1,137,000, 
while there is church -room only for 
101,682. , Supposing that church-room 
is required for one-third, there ought to 
be sittings for 379,000 persons. There 
is, therefore, a deficiency of 277,318 sit- 
tings ; or if we allow 25,000 for the 
number of sittings in proprietary cha- 
pels, the deficiency will be 252,318. 

'' Allowing one church for a popula- 
tion of 3,000, there would bo required, in 
these parishes, 379 churches; whereas 
there are, in fact, only 69 ; or, if pro- 
prietary chapels be added, ab^t 100, 
—leaving a deficiency of 279 ; while 
there are only 139 clergymen in a popu- 
Utipn e^oeefiing a mi|li 9 p» 


In the diocese of Chester there are 
thirty-eight parishes, or districts, in 
Lancashire, each with a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000, containing an aggregate 
of 816,000 souls, with church.room for 
97,700, or about one-eigbth ; tjie propor- 
tions varying in the different parishes 
from one-sixth to one- twenty-third. 

** In the diocese of York there are 
twenty parishes, or districts, esich witli a 
population exceeding 10,000, and with an 
aggregate of 402,000, while tlie church 
accommodation is for 48,000 ; the pro- 
portions varying from one-sixth to one- 
thirtieth. 

" In the diocese of Liclifield and 
Coventi^ there are sixteen parishes, or 
districts, each having a population above 
10,000, the aggregate being 235,000, 
with cburcb-rooin for about 29,000 ; the 
proportions varying from one-sixth to 
one-fourtecntli. o 

** But a com]>arison between tho 
amount of population and that of church- 
ropm will not furnish, by itself, an accu- 
rate view of the provision which is made 
for the spiritual wants of the people ; be- 
cause many of the chapels which contri- 
bute to swell the amount of church-room 
have n<;^ particular districts assigned to 
themq and wo consider the assignment 
of a district to each church or chapel to 
bo necessary to tho ends of pastoral in- 
struction, and to carrying into full effect 
the parochial economy of the Established 
Church. 

The evils which flow from this de- 
ficiency in the means of religious in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence, 
greatly outweigh all otlier inconveniences, 
resulting from any defects or anomalies 
in our ecclesiastical institutions ; and it 
unfortunately happens, that while these 
evils are the most urgent of all, and 
most require the application of an ef- 
fectual remedy, they are precisely those 
for which a remedy can be least easily 
founds * • 

The retources which the Established 
Church possesses, and which can pro- 
perly be made available to that purpose, 
in whatever way they may be husbanded 
or distributed, are evidently quite inude» 
quale to the exigency ol' the case ; and all 
that we can hope to do is, gradually to 
diminish the intensity of the evil.” 

Such is the enormous evil which 
now disfigures and threatens the very 
existence of the Establisiied Church ; 
and for which evil no remedy whatever 
can be found in her own resources. 
All this, too, is fully stated and ex- 
plained, not in some hyperbolical fic- 
tion of a bigoted high Churchman, but 
in a parliamentary document, carefully 
4rstwn from the voo$\ «|u(h 9 nfic sources 
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of information, and hearing the signa- 
tures not only of W . Cantuah/' and 
C. J. London/’ but those also 
of MELBOonNi’,/* ('otteniiam/' 
“ Lansdowne/’ J. aIlt}? 7 Etx/* and 
‘‘ T. Spbino Rice/^ 

Rut it may be said that these are 
all, though Whigs, yet still professed 
Churchmen, and, therefore, not impar- 
tial witnesses in the case. ' T^ct us call, 
then, a known and popular Dissenter, — 
whose recently published sermon* fur- 
nishes us with strong corroboration. 

Having shewn that for the popula- 
tion of the metropolis, approacliing to 
very nearly 2,000,000 of hnrnanbeings/ 
there is not accommodation in all the 
cliurches, chapels, and meeting-houses, 
taken together, for so many as 500,000 ; 
and having shewn that, after allowing 
for three-eightlis of the population (in- 
fants, aged, &c.) as necessarily absent, 
there is an actual deficiency of accom- 
modation for 650,000 persons, — that is, 
that at least sir hundred and JiJhf thou* 
sand human beings in London cannot 
partake of the public worship of (iod 
in any form, or under any sec\ what- 
ever, the preacher proceeds; — 

“ Were you, on arising to-morrow 
morning, to find that hy some Satanic en- 
chantment temples had been erected dur- 
ing the night in your various streets-^ 
temples to the Ileatlien idols, Venus, 
and Bacchus, and MG^cur 3 ^ and tlie 
Indian Juggernaut — patrons of the vices ; 
and that all those temples wore thronged 
with worshippers, and thousands of them 
preparing to immolate themselves in 
honour of their gods, would you not 
wither with ainazeniont? But here is 
all the most fearful part of the scene 
passing iu vivid reality heforo your 
eyes. The ^verv temples themselves 
virtually exist ; nothing but the uames 
are wanting; and the votaries flock to 
them in crowds. Were you, on arising 
to-morrow morning, to find that by some 
unaccountable means a colony of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Heathens hud come 
from the ends of the earth, and set them- 
selves down in the outskirts of the me- 
tropolis ; and could you easily go and 
assure yourselves of the fact ; could you 
see the ^reat living mass of Ileatbcnism 
fermenting there in ignorance and de- 
pravity, would you not fear some moral 
contagion from their vicinity ; and would 
you not take some instant means for 
penetrating that tlireatening mass with 
the healing influence of the Gospel I But 
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here they are— and tlie reality is wtlrse 
than the supposition — they are Brii^h 
Heathens ; they are not iu your suburbs 
merely, but in your 'midst — liyiug at 
your doors, dwelling around your sanc- 
tuaries, and they have done so for years* 
I'he contagion arising from their pre- 
sence has not now to begin .it has long 
been in wide, active, fatal operation, en- 
dangering your . children, contaminating 
your servants, attacking your friends, 
destroying your noiglibours, and keeping 
thousands in a state of weeping and wast- 
ing anxiety. 

** And will you not arise to the rescue ? 
Shall it be necessary to remove these 
650,000 British Heathens to the plains 
of India, or to the islands of the Southern 
Sea, before you will thinks of themi 
Will you feel only for guilt and misery 
which you do not seel Shall a suspi- 
cion of insincerity be thrown on all your 
missionary operations abroad ? 

Think of the number w'hirh this So- 
ciety asks you to bene fit. 650, 000, at 
least. Repeat the number to yourselves 
as you sit in the house, and as you w'ulk 
in the way — 650,000 souls are perishing 
in my neigUwurhood. Repeat it to night 
as you are about to cast into the treasury 
of the Lord — 650,000 are perishing 

around me ; and it will impel you to in- 
crease your •offering. Repeat it as you 
how at the throne of grace — 650,000 
souls are perishing around me ; and, like 
Abraham interceding for Sodom, it will 
impel you to wrestle with God for their 
salvation. 

** Think of the urgency ^ their danger • 
Infidelity is active ; proselyting, poison- 
ing, destroying souls. Vice is active, 
myriads are iu its pay .all sworn and de. 
voted t6 its work. all covered with the 
blood of souls. Death is octive'.driving 
them away in their a-ickedness. com- 
pelling them by tens of tliousands an. 
uually into tho presence of their Judp;e. 
And liell is enlarging itself to receive 
them; hell. and nothing standing be- 
tween them and it, .absolutely nothing, 
hut the ])atience of God. And shall 
Christians he inactive ? W ill you not 
act the C^hristian citizen, and hasten, and 
plant the cross beta’een them and ruin ?’* 

Thus, then, of tlte Jact we have the 
clearest proof; and, if true, surely it is 
of the very last importance. The tes^ 
timony which we nave just quoted is 
given hy one who himself proposes to 
remedy the evil by the voluntary 
system/* But the i^ts which he him- 
self states are amply sufliicient to destroy 
every such dream. That very voluntary 


* The Christian Citizen : a Sermon preached in the Poultry Chapel, Dec. 6, 183d, 
by tb0 Rev* John Jfarrip. 
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system has seen and permitted this mass 
of heathenism to grow up among us ; — 
and dan it now remove it at will ? Or 
can the legislaturb be considered to be 
doing its duty, while it leaves such a 
mass of moral evil, such a mine of 
public danger and calamity, wholly 
unregarded ? Is it not a stark absurdity 
to profess to believe in the necessity 
of providing for a Christian ministry, 
and for the religious instruction of the 
people, and yet to leave such masses of 
the population as those, wholly destitute 
of both ? 

Mr, Harris, as a pertinacious advo- 
cate of the voluntary system,” while 
he harrows up his own soul and those 
of his hearers by the contemplation of 
“ six hundred audjify thommul British, 
heathensy' can think of no better remedy 
for this gigantic evil than — to preach a 
charity sermon ! But can any states- 
man, who has already formed and de- 
clared hisGonviclion tluft the legislature 
is liound to attend to the morals and 
real welfare of the people — can such 
an one hear the preacher’s descriptions 
without exclaiming, it is high time that 
the government gave its most serious 
attention to this matter ! 

But will it be asked. What the Suite 
is expected to do ? The answer is at 
hand ; she has herself supplied it. The 
legislature has already voted, for se- 
veral years past, a considerable annual 
sum in aid of the erection of school- 
houses ; so that whenever and where- 
ever a school is needed, and the people 
are willing to raise among themselves 
f)00/. for its erection, the government 
immediately gives them another 500/. 
Now we want an exactly similar pro- 
vision for the Church. The people are 
every where shewing their conviction of 
the want of additional chiirch-room, by 
large volunlary contributions. In Lon- 
don alone above 100,000/. lias been 
raised within the last six months. Yet 
all these exertions fall far short of the 
necessity of the case. The report 
which we have quoted above, signe dby 
Lord John Russell himself, declares a 
deficiency in London alone of 279 
churches; but 100,000/, will hardly 
raise the odd 29 ! 

Is it not, then, quite reasonable to 
ask, that if the government means to 
continue to profess a belief of its duty 
to maintain an Established Church, it 
shall do something, at least, to shew 
that such a profession is not hypocri- 
tic»l ? Either let the duty be denied at 


once, or, if it is .admitted, let the ac- 
tions of the legislature be regulated by 
that conviction. 

We ask, then, that the question of 
Churcl^rales shall not be treated by 
piecemeal. We ask that the claims of 
one-fifteenth of the population shall not 
be eagerly conceded, while the ex- 
pectations of the other fourteen-fif- 
teenths are overlooked or forgotten. 
We have no desire to delay for a single 
liour an enactment which may remove 
from the Dissenter any direct tax for 
church purposes ; but we feci it to be a 
matter of far greater moment to do 
llomethj^g to rescue our half- heathen 
population from the misery and vice 
into which they have been allowed to 

But we have dropped an expression 
which may be objecled to ; — we have 
described the Dissenters as constituting 
on^-fifteenth oftlie population, whereas, 
in their later attempts to magnify their 
niiinbcrs and* importance, they have 
given a very different view of the mat- 
ter. Some of these attempts have really 
been quite outrageous. . In a late roe- 
moriifl, transmitted to Lord J. Russell 
from his own constituents at Stroud, 
the following w'ords occur : “ It being 
matter of history that the Protestant 
DissciUCis of b'.ngland and Wales have 
afready built and kept in repair 
of eight thousand places of worship, 
and are, moreover, continually adding 
to their number,” &c. 

Now, really, one would think that 
persons who could venture on such 
assertions as these must be men making 
no pretensions to either conscience or 
decency. And yet we find as many as 
three dissenting ministers actually tak- 
ing part in the meeting at which it was 
unanimously adopted ! We are com- 
pelled, therefore, once more to refer to 
the facts of the case, as tliey are esta- 
blished by dissenting testimony. 

In the latest and most complete 
return with which we are acquainted, 
compiled by Dissenters themselves, 
and published in the Congregational 
Magazine of Dec. 1829, the dissent- 
ing congregations of England are stated 
as follows : 


Independents 1289 

Baptists 888 

Presbyterians 358 


This gives a total of 2435. But we 
observe eight congregations, or meet- 
ing-houses, which are reckoned in both 
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the fitst two elosses. This reduces the 
to^ to 2427. We also remark among 
tbelndependehts as many as 1 69 places 
which are either “ vacant^* or are only 

missionary stations meaning there- 
by tliat an itineiant visits the place at 
. intervals, and preaches in a cottage. 
Supposing that the Baptists have a 
like proportion of these cases, we must 
deduct, in all, 300 from the total on 
this score, which will leave a net total 
of little more than 2000 congregations, 
actually existing, with settled^ minis- 
ters, &c. 

Now, of the third class, the Presby- 
terians^ it is well known that fovr-iiflhs‘ 
of their congregations have become 
Socinian ; and. the Patriot i some time 
back, calculated their total strength at 
less than )f>,000. Of the 1900 Inde- 
pendent and Baptist congregations, we 
must conclude better things. Prabably, 
an average of about 300 persons to 
each would be very near the truth . Xfiis 
would give, as a grand total, 570,000 ; 
or, with the Presbyterians,, rather less 
than 600,000. 

That we are not far below ths mark, 
is clear from the fact, that theii^ own 
oi*gan, the Patriot, declares that ** the 
orthodox dissenting congregations of 
the three denominations exceed 2200 
in England alone; and the aggregate 
of their attendants is eUimated at neaiitf 
a million.^’ 

What, thee, are we to say to the 
morality of men— * nay, of yreachers 
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even-*- who, to answer, the purpose nf 
the moment, can thus unscrupulously 
turn two thousand into eight/ and 
thus assume the weight and import- 
Hiice of a body consisting of nearly 
half the population, when their own 
confessions shew them to be well aware 
that they are not more than a fifteenth 
part 1 We know the miserable excuse 
they would oiler, — that in the larger 
number they include the Metliodists. 
But they are well aware that this in 
no respect mends their case. The 
Methoaists are not a part of the 
Protestant Dissenters and the Me- 
thodists are not united with them in 
their warfare against theEstabl'shment. 
Yet have they unscrupulously included 
them in their array, in order to conceal 
the simple truth, that ihose who are 
actually engaged iw this warfare, amount, 
on their otU7t. shewing, to only about 

2200 congregations, the aggregate of 
whose attendams is estimated at near^*t 
a million.” 

Again do wc repeat our pro» t 
against the voice of this fraction of me 
population being permitted to decide 
op the destinies of the. Church. And 
again do we call on our statesmen, 
of every class, whd are worthy of the 
name, to settle the Church-rate ques- 
tion in the present session ; but to 
settle it in such a manner as ma^ 
manifest a due regard to the rights 
of the Church, and to the real interests 
of Uie people. 
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HUMOURS OF THE NORTH. 

No. IT. 

HINTS ON PARSIMONY. 


Tn iho memoir of Tiaron Kalchenvogel 
occurs tin’s passage: — ** In Scotland 
tufts are liuntod and valued for their 
own sakes, oven when the wearer is 
known to be as poor as a church-rat. 
How, then, dare we censure those of 
iIjc north for avarice 

Out of this incidental question, it 
would be very possible to spin a 
loii;^^ yarn; nor is it unimportant to 
trace, in differont nations, the shades of 
character, which an intelligent ob- 
ircrver will find us strongly marked as 
the predominant cast of features, the 
)n(> \oice, or the idioms of lan- 
jage. The same virtues and vices exist 
all cMintries, yet are sometimes dis- 
' vc<^ and practised after a fashion so 
\ '■ that they can scarcely be recog- 
\br the same, or ascribed to the 
, K.i originating principles. If a 
Scotch tuft-hunter aiffeis from a Lon- 
don niif', not less will there be found 
a marl'.ed shade of difference between 
the hunters or conservators of cash on 
the north and soutn side of the Tweed, 
uid in tills respect we believe that the 
c-’aracter oftlie< modem Athenians has 
fieri been grossly misrepresented. 

In both countries the worship of 
I' -rnon is, of course, entertained; 

’ ^ minister” looks to his humble 
’icuvi of teinds as the person to 
“ lythes : in both countries money 
:in acknowledged symbol of power, 
iiins, virtue, — in short, of all that is 
‘S' !;> cel lent in the moral as well as 
^ si- d world. Yet in London only 
St v.’c search for the perfect cuUiva- 
aitd practice of this worsliip. A 
tsmaii in his own country often 
goes abo\it i.. awkwardly, lie can 
excel *he English in economy, yet, 
strange to tell, knows not how to be- 
come an absolute .niser. There arc 
too many ja* tiftg elements in his com- 
position to auinit of this one assuming, 
as it ought to do, the entire supremacy. 
Hy some strange hallucination of intel- 
lect, even while obliged to acknow- 
ledge parsimony for a virtue, he yet 
seems aslKxined of penury or penu- 
riousiicss as if it were a vice. Whilst 
his own common sense enforces the 
truth of the maxim — ** Every one for 
nimself yet, at the same lime, 
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if a neighbour, or even a stranger, 
knocks at his door in a rainy day, he 
cannot resist opening it, and otlering 
a share of his hospitality, though it 
should be in the shape only of a riz^ 
zard haddicky^ a bottle of pinkie y or 
gill of Gleiilivet. It is not till he comes 
across the Tweed — till he lives for some, 
time under English laws, in London or, 
ftcrhaps„in Calcutta, that he thorough- 
ly learns the practice of this admired 
science or virtue. But here (that is, in 
the county of Middlesex), it must be ad- 
mitted that the Scotch do gequently 
become the most accomplished misers 
under the sun ! When their “ perfervi^ 
dutfi ingenium ** coalesces with our esta- 
blished opinions and system, they 
“ out-Herod Herod,’* — they far sur- 
pass us on our own ground and our 
‘own principles. 

In I.o^don alone could you discover 
a living example of a parvenu worth 
500,000/. or a million, who resides in 
a house dark as a dungeon, of which 
the windows have never been cleaned 
since he began to occupy it, and where 
lift chimney-sweeper finds no work, 
because there are no fires ; where daily 
quarrels take place with the old chat- 
woman about chcese-pariiigs and crusts 
of bread; where hospitality is unknown, 
and where tlie unfortunate applicant 
who ventures to touch the knocker 
with one hand, whilst witli the other 
he holds a begging petition, will not 
only meet with a refusal, but with scorn, 
threats^ and contumely. '5lus <%vorthy 
may, perhaps, be a Scotsman, and, like 
tlie late Mr. » * • of 
have acquired a large fortune in llie 
East or West Indies ; but were he to 
play such pranks in his own country, 
and within the walls of “ Auld Reekie,” 
it would never do ! Let liim possess 
two millions of money, and he would, 
notwithstanding, be chasscedy sent to 
Coventry^ branded as the most de- 
spicable of mortals. Tn fact, he would 
there become thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and could not peraevere in 
such a system. Accordingly, it is 
scarce possible to discover such a 
character at Edinburgh, whilst in Lon- 
don we could name many of this class, 
who glory, not merely in their care 

M 
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and parsimony, l)ut in their abject pe- 
nuriousness, and undevialing solici- 
tude, without looking to tlte right or 
left, for mmtbtT ouCy or, we should say, 
for the sole purpose of accumulation. 
Yet, with all *this, whether they are 
good, rational economists, is a ques- 
tion. 

Tliat frugality, good management, 
and a certain species of self-denial, are 
prevalent in Scotland, certainly cannot 
be disputed. There, among the mid- 
dling ranks, you find tradesmen quite 
ns prosperous and respectable in their 
way as those of London ; yet, we ask, 
will it be possible to fix iqion any 
trunk-maker, tailor, haberdasher, or 
circulating-library keeper, who has his 
dinner-table every day supplied with 
the choicest “ delicacies of the season,” 
and 'who would feel miserable if be 
had not regularly oyie bottle at least of 
the best old wine to his own shgire 
after dinner? In London this is so 
customary, that examples are number- 
less, whilst at Edinburgh such luxury 
among shop-keepers is almost un- 
known ; but if any one cbndudes 
from these premises that the '‘Bond 
Street tradesman must be liberal, and 
he of the North or South Bridge a 
skin-flint, he may chance to find him- 
self egregiously mistaken. 

Once more we admit, that in the 
capitalist of the north there is no want 
of good-will to keep his treasures un- 
touched ; yet, at the same time there 
is no country in the world wliere the 
defences' that a rich man sets up to 
guard his strong box can be more 
easily broken down, or where he la- 
bours under greater disadvantages. — 
Firstly, the character of a miser is one 
for whfth Ite himself in reality^ enter- 
tains no great respect. As already 
mentioned, he must live some years 
in a very different sphere, and under 
different laws, before he feels, in all 
its purity, the love of gold for its own 
sake, and the true principles which 
actuate the worshippers of mammon, 
wlio will sacrifice all other objects, 
affections, and desires, and even im- 
molate himself, in the fervour of his 
devotion ! Even should our northern 
worthy merit the renown of a true 
worshipper, he yet strangely endea- 
vours to avoid it, and is ashamed of 
that in which he should triumph ; thus 
losing a grand strong-hold of the Lon- 
don accumulator, who will even quote 
St. Paul in defence of his conduct, 


and prove, to his own satisfaction at 
least, if not to that of his auditor, that 
avarice is the first of virtues ! Second- 
ly, you may almost always break the 
rampart by an appeal to bis generosity 
in behalf of a distressed family, pro- 
vided they are of a good old clan, and 
have “ seen better days.” It was a 
modification o^ this principle which 
ensured the brilliant success of the 
Baron Kalchenvogel, and i»ijas sit 
compmiere) it was this principle which 
prevailed in all its force and lustre on 
the arrival of Prince Charles Edward. 
But then, you must prove the clanship, 
and that they have actually seen better 
days; moreover, you must prove that, 
though poor and exhausted in purse, 
they are yet stout and chivalrous in 
spirit ; that the “ gude-man ” (though, 
perhaps, a drunken reprobate) has yet 
something of the old chieftain about 
him ; and that the lady, however tat- 
tered and faded in her appearance, is 
the lady slilL These points must be 
proved, for there is no cbaracler a 
Caledonian abhors more than that of a 
mean-spirited mendicant, 
c Thirdly, as I have already intimated, 
you may always break him down by 
an appeal to his hospitality. Wo be- 
lieve the very devil himself vioidd 
hardly pass uninvited to a share of tlio 
brochan or turtle, whichever it hap- 
pened to be, that smoked on the board 
whilst he **tirled at the pin.” Fourth- 
ly, as explained by the biograpliev of 
Kalchenvogel, he is very easily taken 
by talps of the marvellous, and on 
this point no one is belter quali- 
fied to speak than tlie grand CV/- 
ziipie of Poyais, if be be yet alive, 
and chooses to enlighten us. Never 
bad Poyaisian aftairs, or the Cazitjae, 
such brilliant success as at Edinburgh. 
An accurate narrative of his “ doings ” 
at the Caledonian capital, in 1820, 
would be worth two hundred stories 
such as that of Baron Kalchenvogel. 
Yet the principles of the Edinburgh, 
are quite differerfl from those of the 
Ixmdon, ori i.. You may profit by a 
visionary gold-mine in Mid -Lothian 
even more than in Middlesex. Yet, 
all the while, though the Scotsman 
gives his money, it is very possible he 
does not believe yon! lie gives it, 
partly, out of a liking for the marvel- 
lous stories you have told him ; partly 
out of respect for your talents and 
iiigciiuily ; ^and if, like the caviquo, 
you chance to bear an old clannish 
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name^ witli a grand new title, lie will 
go into the snare with his eyes open. 
It is not so in London. Thcrt^ you 
must absolutely blind and mystify 
your geese or gulls, till they know not 
what they are about, before you can 
catch them. Fifthly, your Scottish 
capiulist is, in reality, kind-hearted, 
and would consider hiir/self worse than 
a heretic, and lose castCf even in his 
own estimation, if he absolutely closed 
his ears against an appeal to his bene- 
volence, even in cases where no preten- 
sions are made to antiquity of descent, 
or to having “ seen bett^er days/' And 
there are a hundred other weak points 
in the fortification ; whereas in London 
you must look to one only, and, hav- 
ing determined to extract money from 
the miser, must apply directly to his 
avarie'e, and convince him, that, for 
each 100/. advanced, ho will, in the 
course of three montl's, receive two: 
and the larger the sum you treat for 
the better. There is no other way of 
breaking through the ramparts hci'ei 
Other methods, no doubt, are talked 
of and tried, among which the only one 
worthy of notice is the appeal to what 
the llev. Dr. Young chooses to call the 
universal passion and that vanity af- 
fords occasional weak points, there can 
be no question — hence the sums that 
have been raised by subscription ; but 
this method is quite as uncertain as 
the chances of a lottery, and cannot be 
relied on. 

We can remember, long ago, some 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, whb set to 
work regularly, with the intention of 
becoming downright misers, but with- 
out success. They arrived at econo- 
my, indeed, but at the perfect and true 
worship, never ! Wc recollect, for ex- 
ample, an opulent land-owner, who 
insisted that his whole family and 
household servants, living ^n a fashion- 
able street, should be maintained for 
one guinea per week, which, in a Lon- 
don establishment, would, no doubt, 
have been deemed absolute starvation. 
But what was the system in practical 
reality? Why, during the said week, 
that is to say, every week, he had, in- 
variably, two haggises, a most exqui- 
site production of culinary art, and, 
when rightly managed, capable of af- 
fording great internal variety, compared 
with which invention the celebrated 
alia podrida of the Spaniards is, at 
best, a despicable failure. It was im- 
possible that a large haggis, any more 


than a large turtle, could be consumed 
by one family in one day, and, when 
stitched up again, and reaniniated, 
scenndem arlem, by a skilful cook, it 
was even better the second and third 
day than the first. Potatoes, coals, and 
green kail, can always be had in Edin- 
burgh for nothing ; so that, the two hag- 
gises costing only three shillings at 
most, there were seventeen shillings 
left to spend in whiskey, ale, cheese, 
sugar, tea, .snufiT, marmalade, rizzord 
haddocks, and other supertliiities. It 
is a clear case, that his estimate, how- 
ever narrow it appeared in theory, was 
in praftice, quite princely ; and, his 
lands being let to good tenants, at 
3000/. per annum, whilst he himself 
did not spend more than 50/. or 100/. 
this worthy gentleman waS^ agreeably 
conscious that, having commenced his 
plan at the age of thirty, he would, by 
tlife time he reached his seventieth year, 
have realised, by 7nere dint ofluxarioua 
livings a snug additional capital of ouc 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds : 
and thi^ without reckoning one penny 
for tile interest, which would gradually 
accumulate at Sir William Forbes’s 
bank ! 

Such modes of proceeding are, w^e 
must confess, of rare occurrence iu 
ftliddlesex. llercy the unri saevu 
fames is experienced in all its fierce- 
ness, yet well -contrived systems of 
economy are comparatively unknown. 
A hundred ways might be found of 
illustrating this position ; but I slialfbo 
contented with one only, and observe, 
that through the whole of London you 
might search in vain for that most eco- 
nomical, yet most delectable of all 
viudc dishes, denuminated^a I^ggis. 

Having remarked, that in Scotland 
those who are inclined to be misers 
are yet conscious of a sort of shame, 
instead of glorying in their own ac- 
complishments, we cannot help ad- 
verting to the instance of an eccentric 
nobleman of the last century, who at 
first might seem to present the strong- 
est possible exception to the rule, and, 
in eftect, be did so; but the circum- 
stances in which he commenced his 
career were altogether peculiar, and, 
though boasting openly of bis avarice, 
be yet always contrived to cloak llie 
practice of this virtue under a guise* 
so extremely bizarre and ridiculous, 
that the character of miser was lost in 
that of the humourist. 

This odd personage, who, by j>eoplo 
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that, like ourselves, have lived two- 
thirds of a century, will readily be re- 
membered by the name of Archibald 
Lord Drumtanner, was so distantly re- 
lated to the family whom he at' last 
represented, that his succession to the 
title and estates might, in the com- 
mon course of events, have been deem- 
ed impossible. So utterly devoid was 
he himself of any such expectations, 
that he had boon living very content- 
edly on the profits of his occupation as 
a iTC/e/’,” {AngL writer) at the 
town of Portrose, in the shire of 
Caithness. But among the ^ncientf 
stock of Drumlanncr death had been 
dealing his blows, right and left, 
thick and fast, almost in the same 
style in which he despatched the nu- 
merous family of tlie Osbaldistoncs; so 
that our friend Archibald found him- 
self, 9iol€9is volens^ elevated to the rank 
of tlie peerage, and proprietor of an 
extensive domain, comprising nearly 
two parishes, but most of which, it is 
true, consisted only of muiiiand, moss, 
and stunted plantations of Scotch fir. 
Never, perhaps, did any mortal r^eive 
the news of his accession to title and 
estates with such ill-humour as Lord 
Archibald (afterwards nick - named 
Lord Archy), who was already fifty 
years of age, had all the habits of an 
old bachelor, was wedded to his own 
elbow chair, knew that he was com- 
fortably independent, and held nothing 
in ^more abhon-ence and diead than a 
change of residence and daily habits. 
But, besides all this, there was one 
serious and inevitable evil attending 
the succession : for Archibald thorough- 
ly knew that the late lord liad died 
drowned itwdcbt; that the estate was 
burdened with mortgages and ^hadsets 
more than it could bear ; and that, by 
inheriting the estates, he inherited also 
all this load of incumbrances, — not 
to mention a number of vexatious 
law-suits, and even personal bonds. 
And, yet more, dark surmises were 
abroad that one of the lords of Drum- 
tanner having given mortal offence to 
certain wikhes in his neighbourhood, 
a cantripj or spell, had been cast over 
the family, by wliicli they, with all 
their heirs and successors, were doom- 
ed to embarrassment and^ misfortune. 
There was, indeed, one resource for 
our friend at Portrose ; he might ob- 
stinately refuse to lake possession or 
“ intromit^' with the property, thus 
avoiding aU Vesponsibility ; and bad 


it not been for the suggestion of his 
confidential clerk, John Rugandrive, 
it is not improbable that he would 
have adopted that determination. 

Having fretted and fumed, and set 
his house in order, for two whole 
days, he seemed, at length, to have 
wade up his 9nindj^ and, attended 
by the aforesaid John, set out on 
horseback, through a tremendous 
snow-storm, — for it was in the depth 
of winter when his predecessor died. 
“ The way was long, the wind was 
cold,’' but his lordship was neither 
“ infirm,” nor, in his own estimation, 
old,” and, to the utter amazement 
and consternation of Mr. Rugandrive, 
whenever they came to u haUing-place, 
he strenuously objected, on the score 
of poverty, to refreshments, which the 
aforesaid John considered indispens- 
able. An entire change .seemed to 
have taken pla«e in the “ umquhilc 
Mr. Archibald Cleland,nowthatho had 
become J^ord I )riun tanner ; moreover 
* the phasis of tliis tranformation was 
the most unlike possible to what might 
have been expected, and so greatly 
discomposed the vvortliy clerk, that he 
began seriously to regret his muster’s 
elevation. If John, in a hitler cold 
night, proposed to have a glass of 
something comfortable, his lordship 
answered, “ Very well; he might 
drink as much as he liked, provided 
he paid his own reckonitig^^ If be or- 
dered a “ mutton-c/dup ” or “ hrandcred 
chicken” for dinner, with a bottle of 
wine, ITis lordship observed, that 
“such edibles were very proper ‘for 
the rich, but for his own part he 
could not afford to keep a dainty ap- 
p^itc, but must content himself with 
the corner of a pease-bannock, a mor- 
sel of cheese, and a bottle of pinkie, 
John, who on all travelling occasions 
was admitted (in his character of pri- 
vate secretary) to the same table with 
his master, ventured, humbly, to re- 
present that, with plenty of coin in 
their purses, it was rather too bad to 
starve in such severe weather; and, 
though he received only an angry re- 
ply, yet, when the said beef-steak or 
brandered chicken was set on the 
board, the temptation ))roved too 
much for I..ord Archibald, who, by 
previous habits, was both epicure and 
iKtn-vivant. He could not resist taking 
his part in tite banquet, including 
wine; but, at the conclusion, observed, 

“ This expense was incurred by pour 
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orders, sirrah ! However, I shall not 
object to pay my share of the reckon- 
ing;’^ and, accqrdingly, he made his 
Jldus Achates pay the exact half of the 
bill, calculating every penny. This 
was so unexampled, and out of keep- 
ing with the usual manners of his mas- 
ter, who had been noted for convi- 
viality, and habits whigh in a Portrose 
“ vreter” appeared liberal, that John 
would unquestionably have been alarm- 
ed, and believed him mad, had he not 
perceived from his affectedly crabbed 
tone of voice, and the roguish twinkle 
of his eyes, that it was all meant in 
jest. It was a bitter jest, however, 
especially on a journey, and in such 
cold weather. 

After three days’ laborious travelling, 
the new lord of Drumtanner arrived, 
late jn the evening, at his castle-gates, 
where, hitherto, he had scarcely been 
known as a transient visitor. Ills first 
iipp(‘arance was sufficiently striking, 
lie had a part of some consequence to 
play; in theatrical language, ^Miad 
studied,” and formed his own pecu- 
liar conception of the character, wdiich 
he resolved to sustain accordingly. 
His looks and dress were calculated 
to excite no little mirth, which strange- 
ly luaitralised the anger and dislike 
that might otherwise have been pro- 
duced by tbc bitterness of bis words. 
Lord Archibald was an odd-looking 
(Jumpy man, with a pug-nose, rubi- 
cund face, wide mouth, and at this 
time wore a Welsh wig, like a coach- 
man’s. For his riding cosjuine he 
had, instead of boots, a pair of worsted 
I oot-hose,over which were drawn enor- 
mous Shetland stockings, encrusted, 
during the hard frost, with snow and 
icicles. Above all was a large great- 
coal, made of glaring tartan ]>Uiid, 
and, beneath all lliis “ travelling gear,” 
a threadbare, uutiqualcd suit ol‘ black, 
the very worst he could iind in his 
wardrobe; which, contrary to the ex- 
postulations of liis friend John, he 
had selected for tlie occasion, on the 
pretext that the others did' not fit well, 
and would make him feel uncomfort- 
able. 

On his arrival, he would not leave 
the stables till he saw his horse rub- 
bed down, fed, watered, and littered, 
in which process be assisted with his 
own hands. This being accomplished, 
lie entered the mansion, where the ser- 
vants were paraded to receive him, at 
whom he scowled fiercely, while, at 


the same time, an ironical smile per- 
vaded the under half of his eccentric 
phisiognomy. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight ! ” said he, counting and 
poking out his fore-finger ; “ on my 
life, there is no lack here of helpers 
and retainers ! Thet'e^s a grand madam, 
with her silk flounces and furbelows ! 
And you young grinning puppy, with 
your gold-lace aud powdered curls — 
you laugh, I suppose, at seeing the 
Lord of Drumtanner with his coat out 
at elbows ! ” (turning up his sleeve 
by way of ecce sigrmm ;) “ hut go along, 
^pamsitkcal ray)Scallions ! go about your 
business! You shall be paid, d’ye 
hear, to the very last boddle ! ^That’s 
.»U you want of me, and all I need 
say!” , 

In short, Timon of Athens, after he 
had spent his whole fortune, could not 
express greater bitterness and exaspe- 
ration than did Lord Drumtanner at 
the moment when he stepped into pos- 
session of one. Every mortal that 
came near him he seemed to regard as 
and his whole vocabulary was 
reduced to these words: ‘‘poor — out 
at elbows — but you shall be paid, 
bang you, to the last boddle ! ” lu 
the drawing-room he was received by 
the widow of tbc late lord, an English 
Ridy of immensely dignified manners, 
who had, probably, intended to address 
him ill a long s|)eech, but scarcely got 
over the preamble. 

“ On this mournful occasion, my 
lord,” said she, — “ mournful, at least, 
to mCy — permit mo, though in your lord- 
ship’s hou.se, to act, for a short time, 
the part of hostess, and to assure 
you ” 

“ Fiddlestick, my leddy!” answered 
his lordship, “ 1 want no compliments 
or conundrums. You are still mistress 
here ; and, for aught that I cave, should 
ever be so. All that I shall request or 
need from your hospitality, is a jug of 
brochaUf and I care not whether it be 
hot or cold. 1 have a sup of brandy 
still left in my pocket-born. Then, 
with your leddyship’s permission, after 
we have had our cracks about the 
jointure, I shall retire to rest; for, 
after three days’ riding in such wea- 
ther, its no wonder if a man be Jor>- 
jesJiit'^ 

This commencement was, indeed, 
strange enough for a new Lord of 
Drumtanner; the more so, as the fami- 
ly, whether in prosperity or adversity, 
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hud always bocti remarkable for eti- 
quellc aiul hauteur of demeanour. 
Such conduct, too, was quite out of 
keeping with the solemnity of the 
present occasion. But if lie shewed 
no becoming sorrow for the dead, or 
sympathy witli the living, certainly he 
could not be accused of betraying any 
satisfaction at his own acquisitions. 
Ilis manner, for the most part, was 
that of a man who had been intolera- 
bly if hia way, who has been 

troubled wiien he wished to be quiet, 
and wliose predominant object is to 
recover Iiis tranquillity again as soop 
as possible. To the servants; lie al- 
ways gave short and snappish an- 
swers. To rigmarole statements about 
the funeral pomp (which, in those days, 
was a matter of protracted considera- 
tion and imjjortance), be replied, that 
the sooner and more unostentatiously 
the dead man w’as laid in the earth ‘he 
belter; though tliis was contested by 
^the lady’s brother, who insisted much 
on the duties due to the dignity of the 
family, whereupon his lordship ob- 
served, in a harsh tone, — ^ 

“ Dignity of llio family, indeed! — 
Were they not openly and notoriously 
drowmed in debt ; and is not the estate 
so burdened with mortgages that it 
yields no clear income — besides, mi 
intinite number of personal bonds, 
and other obligations ? Should mere 
paupers make a pother about the fune- 
ral of a pauper ? Far belter return to 
the habits by which the lands were first 
won, when the lordsof Driuntanncr were 
obliged to work and figlit, both night 
and day, to serve their king, and so 
earn their bread, instead of gitllra- 
vilchiug on what others had earned 
and stfVed* before them, till ?11 was 
gone, and scarce even a penny-worth 
of credit remained.*’ 

The truth was, that, with all his 
oddity, Lord Archibald had an un- 
usual share of that quality which, whe7i 
succLSsfiU in life, is always termed, 
strength of mind,” bnt which, if its 
purposes are defeated, becomes ‘‘ ob- 
stinacy.” Instead of looking with com- 
placency on his peerage and estate, 
he cherished, or aiiceted to cherisli, 
au indelible impression of his own ab- 
ject poverty, and his liability for debts, 
whieh he, perhaps, might not live long 
enough to pay, thougfi bound, like a 
galley-slave, to struggle with the in- 
cumbrance. Iiis conduct at the funev 
ral was so capricious, and his appear- 


ance so grotesque, that from that hour 
lie obtained for himself the character 
of being half crazy. In truth, his old 
ally, John Rugandrive, that sagacious 
clerk, began to have serious doubts 
about his patron’s sanity; though, with 
regard to pecuniary affairs, his acute- 
ness was such, that an attempt on the 
part of any other claimant to the pro- 
perty to get him “ cognosced/^ would 
have been a most inept expedient. 

The widowed viscountess and her 
brother, who was a military officer, 
were sadly scandalised at his behavi- 
our, and, indeed, hinted, soon after 
the funeral, their desire of leaving the 
castle. Little, indeed, did they expect 
from tlie generosity of the new lord, 
and slender enough was the provision 
made by the late one for his widow. 
How great, then, was the lady’s asto- 
nishment, when Lord Drumtanner one 
morning inforiqcd her, that, liaving con- 
sidered the jointure as rather narrow, he 
had taken the liberty to double it, and 
the additional money should be paid 
regularly, “ to the last boddle,” even if 
the lands did not bring him in a groat ; 
moreover, if tliere were ony nick- 
nackets in the castle that would be 
acceptable for the plenishing of her 
new house, she might desire her grand 
madam with the flounces to make out 
a list of them, and he was convinced 
they would not disagree about the 
price ! ” 

Thereafter, he mustered all the 
household and farm servants about 
him, and tlie dialogue on the occasion 
somewliat resembled that of l^lslaff 
with his recruits. On his lordship's 
cross-questioning, they were all found 
>vanting; not even a “bull-calf” was 
to be “ pricked till he roared again.” 
However, at the very close of the ex- 
amination, there appeared on the back- 
ground u certain David Duffil, the 
humour of whose answers seemed to 
accord with that of the new lord, inso- 
much that he was retained, as the sole 
exception, in his lordship’s service, re- 
ceiving for wages the liberal allowance 
of five pounds per annum, and three 
bolls of meal. The first duty of the 
said David, after his instalment to re- 
gular office under the sovereignty of 
the new viscount, was to go to the town 
of Portrose with two carls and four 
horses, from thence to bring all the per- 
sonal property, that is to say, goods and 
chattels, of the u¥iquhile Archibald Cle- 
land, writer, now Lord Drumtanner : 
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item, the said Archibald’s housekeeper, 

Shoosic Lyon,’' who was to ride in 
one of the carts, well defended against 
the weather by felather-beds and blank- 
ets, which job occupied David a full 
fortnight ; but at length it was satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

From the very clay and hour when 
these properties arrived, his lord- 
ship seemed awoke* to new life; 

Archibald was himself again ! " He 
removed all the articles of attcestral 
furniture out of two rooms which he 
had selected for his own particular use, 
and placed his own in their stead. 
One of these rooms was a tolerably 
sized parlour, in a tower called the 
“ Black Steeple,” of which the walls 
were fourteen feet thick, and the other 
was a closet about twelve feet square, 
besides the window recess; having a 
fire-place, however, and somewhat re- 
sembling that elegant boudoir in which 
Mary Queen of Scotland supped with 
(or in presence of) David llizzio, on 
the night of the murder. And here, 
we cannot help exclaiming, pwr 
thht what a pity, that in tliose .days 
people had no notion of circnmstan- 
iiulUj/ in the relation of an anecdote ! 
Queen Mary, forsootli, was at supper ; 
llizzio was admitted of the party ; he 
was dragged to an ante-room and mur- 
dered. This is nearly all with which 
the chroniclers favour us. They took 
every thing else for customary, known, 
or easily imagined ; whereas, on the 
contmry, how much would we now 
give to bo informed wliat were the 
entrees and entremets that night on the 
royal tabic, and how they were dress- 
ed ! We might then have pickled her- 
rings (i la rchw iVTlcossc, and venison 
cutlets, not a la Thurtell, but a la 
Darnley or David Kizzio. 

Long before his personal effects ar- 
rived, he began openly to exert liis au- 
thority ; for the new lord, unknown to all 
in the castle, except his faithful secre- 
tary, liad been actively at work. With- 
out consciousness of the resemblance, 
he equalled or surpassed in vigilance 
and exertion his renowned contempo- 
rary, Frederick the Great! The very 
morning after his arrival he had, with 
John Rugaiidrive’s aid, prepared an 
advertisement, which he published in 
the only two Scotch newspapers then 
current, to the effect that “ all per- 
sons having claim on the umquhile 
lleginald, Lord Drumtanner, should 
send in their account; without delay. 


to Mr. James Lowe, writer and town- 
clerk, at Inverleven” (the said James 
being himself a tolerably good autho- 
rity as to the extent of these obliga- 
tions, whether heritable or personal). 
Moreover, in about three weeks, by 
dint of incredible efforts, for he had 
been constantly at work by seven in 
the morning, he had, in company with 
Mr. llugandrive, traversed every field, 
bog, mountain, and wood, on the whole 
estate, and inquired into the condition 
of every tenant. After this tedious 
survey, and when James Lowe had re- 
ported the state of the debts, his lord- 
» ship said — It's a bad case — bad lands, 
bad t&ants, bad servants, the factot' 
worst of all (but them I can get rid of) ; 
bad, relentless, needy creditors; a leet 
enough to drive one mad. Yet it's 
just barely possible I may end the 
battle and win ; that is to say, I may 
clear the lands of debt, and at all 
hazards 1*11 tr^. ’ 

As he had conceived the character 
so he pertinaciously sustained it. With 
the exception of manuscript papers, 
for wliich he seemed to entertain a 
paiiicular affection, every shred and 
fraction of property in the castle of 
Drumtanner was, by his orders, sold off 
by auction. The only articles he him* 
self bid for at the sale, were some old 
^Japeslry, which he perceived would 
go for next to nothing, and some old 
pictures, which reminded him of his 
remote ancestors, whose habits he pro- 
fessed to imitate, averring, with an 
oath, that tlie battles he had to fight 
were as tough as any of their baronial 
forays. The floors ofthe difiereiit rooms 
in which the tapestry hung he strewed, 
?nod'e mnjorumy with rushes ; while their 
costly and ostentatious furniture was 
rcpls^ced with articles ma3e *6y a com- 
mon artisan, whose whole account for 
n^'w-plcnishing of Drumtanner castle 
was only 24 /. ; and for this immense 
debt, his lordship stipulated to have 
two years’ credit, paying by instalments 
of 3/. per quarter. A more ghostly 
looking and uncomfortable residence 
than Drumtanner Castle now presented, 
could hardly be conceived ; yet, in 
this desolation our eccentric friend, 
Archibald, seemed almost to rejoice. 

** It was a loom house,” he observed, 
‘‘ and the walls were bare, — but this 
was not his fault. The estate and 
title were forced on him ; and his pre- 
decessors, having chosen to spend their 
siller and substance on fine madams. 
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driving, drinking, dicing, and guUra- 
vUcfnvg, liad devolved to him the agree- 
able duty of paying their debts, in the 
best way he could, out of the liltle they 
had left behind them ; though, by this 
means, being now removed from the 
sphere of his own profession, he had 
not enough wherewith to support him- 
self/' 

Accordingly he squared his own per- 
sonal expenses to sixpence a-eby ; 
though it was shrewdly suspected, 
that this was but a theoretical limita- 
tion. On a regimen, which, by his 
lordship's statement, comprised only 
two messes of “ parritch " and a couple 
of eggs per diem, it was difhcult to 
account for tlie additional rouge which 
his visage dis])laycd after the hours 
at which people usually dine; or for 
the rotundity of his person, unless, 
like I'alstalf's, it had the propensity to 
become “ puffed up with grief/' To 
the interior ciiamber, the boudoir, tfte 
aaiicliwiy which we have already com- 
pared to that of (jueeii Mary, no mor- 
tal (not even John Kugandrive) over 
had access. The key thereof v;as even 
more carefully guarded than tli^t of 
Bluebeard's blue chamber. It was in 
tliis cabinet that he preserved all his 
most importaul books, papers, and 
other treasures. Rumour, also, said 
that he had discovered recesses or pas*> 
sages in llie lliick walls, which were 
unknown to his immediate predeces- 
sors, and this mysterious apartment 
served him as a repository for whatever 
provisions he himself consumed. Eggs 
and oatmeal were alone visible; but 
wliat other comestibles he might convey 
thither from the town of Inverlevcn, 
witli the help of some chosen confi- 
dant, or^in^lhe pockets of Ins tartan 
great-coat, it was impossible to guess. 
There were not wanting certain wise 
and reflective persons who spread in- 
sinuations that his lordship was actu- 
ally a wariocky — that by this means 
only he combated the spells heretofore 
woven by the witches; and that in this 
blue chamber he had dealings with the 
devil, who brought him roasted capper* 
cailzifs and a bowl of brandy-punch 
down the chimney, whenever he felt 
disposed for a luxurious banquet. 

Be this as it may, the fame of Archi- 
bald, Lord Drum tanneiy spread far and 
near, as the very ideal of a hitherto un- 
exampled miser; nor did he shrink 
from sucli reputation, though whether 
be in all respects deserved it may be a 


question. If any one who had busi- 
ness with his lordship paid iiim a 
morning visit, he might find the great 
man sitting, in a cold winter-day, over 
his books and papers, at the parlour- 
hearth, which, meagrely supplied with 
turf, exhibited only the mockery of a 
fire. But, out of compliment to his 
visitor, he would liobble into the blue 
chamber, bring' out, manibus propriis, 
some morsels of coal on a broken plate, 
and place them carefully on the peat 
embers. If moreover, this happened 
in the afternoon, and the guest was of 
such character that, more Scotomm, he 
roust be invited to dinner, this was 
usually done in the following words: 
‘‘ Better take what can be got within 
the bare walls of Drumtanner, than ride 
back, fasting, to Inverleven. A bowl 
o' parritch, a kebbuck, and a drink 
o' sour small ale — this is all that I can 
safely promise you." On such occa- 
sions, however, his lordship's conduct 
was precisely the reverse, Ine very an- 
tithesis of the plan adopted by the im- 
mortal Mr. Caleb Balderatone, whose 
visionary pictures of good living were 
always coloured the more highly in 
proportion as his means of realising 
them were contracted. If Lord Drum- 
tanner promised “ parritcli and a keb- 
buck,” the initialed visitor expected 
only a single kane hen, perhaps one of 
the oldest and toughest, for the ban- 
quet. If his lordship, with vehemence 
and oaths, declared that there was no- 
thing to be had but the “ tail of a 
pease bannock,” this was undci'stood 
as a pr^iminary flourish for the iiitio- 
duction of a roast turkey or a Christ- 
mas goose. 

Need it be added, that the actual 
spmpouum contrasted in a hungry 
guest’.s imagination with the previously 
announced “ pease - meal, and keb- 
buck,” always turned out excellent; 
and that, instead of “ sour small beer,” 
there was an ample allowance of 
brandy and claret, whether brought by 
the devil down the chimney, or by the 
smugglers to tlie back-stairs, was a 
question with which no one then trou- 
bled himself. Tew, indeed, were the 
individuals admitted to the high honour 
of dining with Lord Drumtanner; and 
those who enjoyed the privilege were 
quite as proud of it, in their way, as 
a fine gentleman” used to be of hav- 
ing the entree at Carlton House. But 
it must be owned, the exception was 
made only in favour of such persons as 
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had businesfi/^ and could promote 
liis own peculiar views ; for the idea of 
mere convivial enjoyment seemed com- 
pletely banished from his mind. 

In the management of his large pro- 
perly, he shewed consummate skill and 
judgment. Previously, the affairs of 
tljc estate were conducted by a “ fac- 
tor,'^ who racked and ruined the te- 
nants, was involved in perpetual 
squabbles, but wlio did not fail him- 
self to grow rich, as his employers 
became poor. 11 is lordship, having 
trouble enough with the numerous cre- 
ditors whom he had to satisfy, eagerly 
grasped on an opportunity of letting 
the greater part of his lands to one en- 
terprising and prosperous tenant, who, 
as he thoroughly knew, was able to 
pay, with rigid punctuality, the very 
moderate rent for which he had con- 


tracted, and also to improve the lands, 
leaving to himself a good share of 
profit. The whole income drawn from 
this lessee, did Lord Drumtanner scru- 
pulously devote to the liquidation of 
the debts; so that before his death, 
for he lived to the age of eighty-six, 
and w'ould not have perished then had 
he allowed himself fire enough to keep 
out a severe fi-ost, he had actually sur- 
vived every “ relentless ” creditor, and 
cleared the estate of almost every 
mortgage; in consequence of which 
the present owners are prosperous, and, 
in the usual English sense of the w'ord, 
“ respectable.’' Lord Archibald, by 
dint df his eccentricities, had com- 
pletely broken the “ witches’ spell ” 
which for some time seemed to rule 
over the house of Drumtanner. 

. W. F. 


rUINCE IIliNllY TO Tllli COUNTESS OF ESSEX. 

MX SONNETS 15 Y SJE F.OEUTOJi BEYtXiES. 

introduction. 

To the Editor of Fra!>er*s Magazine. 

Sin, — Permit me to trouble you with six sonnets, in the name of the noble 
and virtuous Prince Henry (son of Jaipes I.), to the celebrated Countess of 
i'.ssex, whose story forms too conspicuous a part of that sad reign. These sonnets 
were intended for the Imaginative Biography^ but reached London too late for 
the publishers, who were in a desperate and unpardonable burry to secure their 
own private interests, and who murdered the work. If T dare to form any 
opinion, 1 have not been unsuccessful in these historic sonnets. Those on Harry 
Hastings ” were descriptive ;''lhese, I hope, have the higher merit of sentimeni 
and patho.s. 

I have always observed, that the effect of poetry is more lasting, if, while it 
IS visionary, it has some facts — especially historic facts — to hang upon. 

The imagination ought to be the primary ingredient of poetry ; yet, through 
that medium, instruction also ought to be con^yed, and W\c und(Tslait3linif to be 
enlightened. But w'here there is wo fabk^ there can be no true poetry of a high 
class. Creation is tiie necessary essence of poetry^ ex vi termini ; but the creation 
may lie, not in the ovtline of facts, but in the filling up. In this consists the 
power of Shakespeare’s historic plays. His facts are taken from the chroniclers, 
and have double effect because they are so taken. 

If there is any, thing, in sentiment or language, overstrained in these sonnets 
put into the moutli of Prince Henry, I am willing to abandon them. 1 believe 
that the mob uniformly mistake trutli for tameness and want of genius, and con- 
tortions for strength ; but that which duly fills a space that was before a vacuum, 
must be good. 

To revive the historical dead, and put^thein into striking lights, is surely no 
mean or superfluous task. The borrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do this. 
Lay before us the annalist, or the biographer; — these, surely, will not enable us 
to do it. Whom do I copy, when I ascribe these effusions of a w’arm and chi- 
vjilroiis heart to Prince Henry ? Are they in character? Do they read as if 
they were taken down from his lips ? Are they more laboured than if they were 
prose ? The poet must enter into the souls of his heroes, and identify himself 
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with them. The metrical writer, who cannot carry with him the reader’s belief, 
has not the spell of a poet. 

Two of my poems, printed abroad, seem to be utterly unknown in England ; 
Odo, Count of Lingeiiy in six cantos ; and tlie Lake of Geneva^ in six books, 
making above six thousand lines. The former is* narrative ; the latter descriptive, 
like Cowper’s Tusk, 

1 have written, since 2d October, 18.33, no less than 1648 sonnets, making 
above 23,000 lines. 

If the present sonnets are approved, it is my intention to give a long series of 
what I shall venture to call Historic Poetrt/ ; or, if you will. Biographical Poetry. 
I flatter myself that such poetry goes beyond mere momentary pleasure, and that 
it contains permanent instruction. I cannot too. often repeat, that in the best 
poetry there must be much for the understanding, as well as for the imagination. 

Among those in whose character I wish to write, in the manner here exem- 
plified, is the ever-memorable and incomparable Lord Falkland; for whom sec 
my Biographical Peerage^ vol. iii. (Scotland), 1808, where I.have defended him 
against Horace Walpole's mean attack. 

1 have two or three sonnets on Jean Muller, the able and learned historian of 
Switzerland. See \\h Letters to Bonsteffm^ 8vo. Zurich, 1810. 


Tliou art aiTay’d in all thy splendid beauty,, 

And all thy wanton charms ! I am bewitch’d ; — 
But now and then an archness in thine eye 
Betrays a guile, that crosses me with gloom. 

1 lun aware ho\j^ much I owe to duty, 

And chivalry m)i spirit has enrich’d ; 

With my weak passion ifhall my courage vie, 
And my delusion shall not stain rny doom. 
From boyhood I have vow’d, and stamped by prayer. 
To die in glory, and no blot to leave 
Upon my name ; but ^melimes I despair, 

\N hen thy enamouring looks my heart deceive.— 
Nature has made me frail, but I will strive 
To rise above my frailties while I live. 

II. 


Alas ! I sometimes for a moment yield : 

From lliy sweet face too much of liquid fire 
Darts through my bosom, and myself I lose 
In wild oblivion of my mighty aims ! 

• • Draw me not, lac(v, from the tented field I 

Tliou canst not long my heart with love inspire ; 
And 1 shall curse thee, if thine art subdues 
The statesman's wisdom and the hero’s flames. 
I was not born in ladies' bowers to dream. 

And sleep in beds of velvet or of flowers ; 

My blood demands to struggle with the stream, 

Nor ever pass in sloth the languid hours. * 

Fly me I — thou art a syren sweet ; but now 
Thou ne'er again shall break my solemn vow. 

III. 

I am not vain, but 1 have burning pride ; 

And I have sometimes seen thy glances dart 
Upon a meaner spirit : — thou may'st love 
The royal sceptre dangling o’er my head. 

If thou thy secret preference dost hide 
At vile ambitiou's dictates; and thy hcar^ 
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Disguisest, while thine interest rules above 
Thy passion, thou art piteously misled 
By a mean bosom wliich thy form belies : 

The beauty of the mind alone can last. 

I never can the shape’s delusion prize — 

Away from me the glittering toy is cast ; 

And, scarce escaped from boyhood, by control, 

Wisdom and truth I nourish in my soul. 

IV. 

What is there in fair woman’s rosy smile 
That fascinates us thus ? Does it bespeak 

Virtue witliin — ]>nre thoughts and pure desires ! 

If not, it is the hateful serpent’s guile 1 
1 have a heart that scornsmll craft and wile, 

And cannot look upon u bloonTing cheek, 

If 1 suspect it hides unholy fires. 

Tis the soul’s beauty t!)at my heart inspires 1 
Lady ! T would believe thee good as fair, 

But clouds and doubts my fearful mind alarm. * 

I have seen wanton gambols in thine air, 

And a wild wondering ray when thou would’st charm ; 
Thou hast too much of dangerous witchery, 

And now I feel His only safe to fly. 

•V. 

Yet I must for a moment lingy sfill, 

Kiss that white hand, and on that bosom gaze ; 

The cup of dangerous nectar to my lip 
Can I lift up and taste, yet only sip ? 

Have 1 dominion o^cr my erring will, 

And can I bask unburnt in beauty’s blaze '? 

Away to glory’s fields mirie eyes I raise, 

Baling tlic flume that in tny glances plays. 

I live distracted by a thousand lights ; 

Fame, virtue, learning, love, and cJiivalry, 

Each in my breast with struggling fervour fights : 

And I from all could climb into the sky. 

The rival fires my feeble fame will burn ; 

My ashes soon will fill the funeral urn, 

VI. 

Dost thou not see how wan and pale ray cheek 
Begins to turn, and that the bloom departs 
Ere yet the fruit is ripening? Earthly toys 
Win me no more; stern death before me stands^ 
Shaking His cruel spear. Oh, speak ! oh, speak 
Thy too-bewitching words to wanton hearts ! 

I hear a sweeter and more spiritual voice ; 

1 am the servant of more high commands I 
I dream 'd in folly of an earthly throne ; 

Of earthly pleasures I have drunk too deep ; 

Already are their sad delusions flown, 

And in the grave I seek a transient sleep, 

Till the loud trump shall call my spirit up, 

And at Heaven’s feet I taste pure joy’s eternal cup. 
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TUF, DIAMOND NECKLACF. 
{Continued from page 19.) 


Chap. VIII. 

Tftc Two Fired-Ideas will unite. 

Countess dc T.amolte, then, had 
penetrated into the confidence of the 
Queen ? Those pfilt-paper Autographs 
were actually written by the Queen ?” 
Render, forget not to repress tlial too 
insatiable, scientific curiosity of thine ! 
What 1 know is that a certain Vilette- 
de-Ketaux, with military whiskers, de- 
nizen of Rascaldom, comrade jliere of 
Monsieur le Comte, is skilful in imi- 
tating hands. Certain it is, also, that 
Madame la Comtesse has penetrated to 
the Trianon — Doorkeeper s. Nay, as 
Cam pan herself must admit, she has met, 
at a Man-midwife’s in Versailles, '’with 
worthy Queen ’s-valet ].esclaux, — or 
Desclosjfor there is no uniformity in ‘it. 
With these, or the like of these, she in 
the back-parlour of the Palace itself (if 
late enough), may pick a merry-thought, 
sip the foam from a glass o$ Cham- 
pagne. No further seek her hofiours 
to disclose, for the present : or ana- 
tomically dissect, as we said, those ex- 
traordinary chicken-bowels, from wliicli 
shCf and she alone, can read Decrees of 
Pate, and also realise them. * 

Sceptic, seesl thou his Eminence 
waiting there, in the moonlight; ho- 
vering to and fro on the back teiTace, 
till she come out — from the ineffable 
Jiitcrvievv lie is close muffled ; walks 
restlessly observant ; shy also, and 
courting the shade. She comes : up 
closer with thy capote, (.) Eminence, 
down with thy broadbrim ; for she has 
an escort! •'Tis but the good Mon- 
sieur Queen’s-valet l-esclau\ : ani now 
he is sent back again, as no longer 
needful. Mark him, Mon seigneur, 
nevertheless;' thou will sec him yet 
another time. Monseigneur marks 
little: Ins heart is in the ineffable In- 
terview, in th(! gill-paper Autograph, 
alone.— Quecn’s-valet !^sclaux / Me- 
thinks, he has much the stature of Vil- 
Iclte, denizen of Rascaldom ! Im- 
possible ! 

How our Countess managed with 
(‘agliostro? Cagliostro, gone from 
Strasburg, is as yet far distant, winging 
Ills way tlirougli dim Space ; will not 


be here for months : only his predic- 
tions in cipher” are here. Here or there, 
however, Cagliostro, to our Countess, 
can be useful. At a glance the eye of 
genius has descried him to be a bot- 
tomless' slough of falsity, vanity, giil- 
losity, and thick-eyed stupidity : of 
foulest material, but of fattest; — fit com- 
post for the Plant she is rearing. Him 
who has deceived all Europe she can 
undertake to deceive. His Cohimbs, 
demonic Masonries, Egyptian Elixirs, 
wiiat is all this to the light-giggling 
exclusively practical Lamotte? It runs 
off from her, as all speculation, good, 
bad, and indifferent, has always done, 
“ like water from one in wax-cloth 
dress.” With the lips meanwhile she 
can honour it ; Oil of Flattery (the best 
patent antifricti'on known) subdues all 
irregularities whatsoever. 

On Cagliostro, again, on his side, a 
certain uneasy feeling might, for mo- 
ments, inlmdc itself : the raven loves not 
rayens. But what can he do 1 Nay, sIkj 
is partly jilaying his game : can he not 
spill her full cup yet, at the right sea- 
son, and pack her out of doors ? Of- 
tenest, in their joyous orgies, this light 
fascinating Countess, — who perhaps has 
a design on his heart, seems to him hut 
one other of those light Fapilionesy who 
have fluttered round him in all cli- 
mates ; whom with grim muzzle he has 
snapt by^the thousand. 

Thus, what with light fascinating 
Countess, wluit with Quack of (Juacks, 
])oor P'minence de iiohan lies safe? ; 
his mud-volcano placidly siniiiK*iing in 
thick Egyptian haze; withdrawn from 
all the world. Moving figures, as of 
men, he secs ; lakes not the trouble to 
look at. Court-cousuis rally linn ; 
arc answered in silence; or, if it go too 
far, in mud-explosions tcrrifico-absurd. 
Court-cousins and ail mankind are un- 
real shadows merely ; Queen's favour 
the only substance. 

Nevertheless, the World, on its side, 
too, has an exiitence; lies not idle in 
these days. It has got its Versailles 
Trdftty signed, long months ago; and 
the Plenipotentiaries all home again, 
for votes of thanks. Paris, London, and 
other great Cities, and small, are work- 


See GeorgeL 
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ing, intriguing ; dying, being born. 
There, in the Hue Taranne, for instance, 
the once noisy Denis Diderot has fallen 
silent enough. Here, also, in Bolt Court, 
old Samuel Johnson, like an over- 
wearied Giant, must lie down, and 
slumber without dream; — the rattling 
of carriages and wains, and all the 
world’s din and business rolling by, as 
ever, from of old. — Sieur Boehiner, 
however, has not yet drowned him- 
self in the Seine ; only walks haggard, 
wasted, purposing to do it. 

News (by the merest accident in the 
world) roach Sieur Boehmer, of Ma- 
clame’s new favour with her Majesty ! 
Men will do much before they drown. 
Sieur Boehmer’s Necklace is on Ma- 
dam e’s table, his guttural nasal rheto- 
ric iti her car : he will abate many a 
[)Ound*and penny of the first just price ; 
he will give cheerfully a Thousand 
rx>uis-d’or, as cadeau^ W the generous 
Scion-of-Royalty that shall persuade her 
iMajesty. The man’s importunities 
grow c|uile annoying to our Countess ; 
who, in lier glib way, satirically prattles 
how she has been bored, — to Mon- 
seigneur, among others. * 

f dozing on down cushions, far in- 
wards, with soft ministering llebcs, 
and luxurious appliances ; with ranked 
lieyducs, and a Valetaille innumer- 
able, that shut out the prose-world and 
its discord : thus lies Monseigneur, in 
enchanted dream. Can he, even in 
sleep, forget his tutelary Countess, and 
her service? By the delicatftst pre- 
sents he alleviates her distresses, most 
undeserved. Nay, once or twice, gilt 
Autographs, from a (lueen, — with whom 
he is evidently rising to unknown 
heights in favour, — have done Mon- 
seigneur the honour to make him fta’ 
Majesty’s Grand Almoner, when the 
case was pressing. Monseigneur, wc 
say, has had the honour to disburse 
charitable cash, on her Majesty’s be- 
half, to this or the pther distressed de- 
serving object ; say only to the length 
of a few thousand nounds, advanced 
from his own funus; — her Majesty 
being at the moment so poor, and cha- 
rity a thing that will not wait. Always 
Madame, good, foolish, gadding crea- 
ture, takes charge of delivering the 
money. — Madame can descend from 
her attics, in the Belle Image ; and feel 
the smiles of Nature and Fortune, a 


little; so bounteous has the Queen’s 
Mmesty been.’*^ 

To Monseigneur the power of money 
over highest female hearts had never 
been incredible. Presents have, many 
times, worked wonders. But then, (> 
Heavens, ^vhat present ? Scarcely were 
the Cloud-Compeller himself, all coined 
into new Louis-d’or, worthy to alight 
in such a lap. Loans, charitable dis- 
bursements, however, as wc see, are 
permissible ; these, by defect of pay- 
ment, may become presents. In the 
vortex of his Eminence's day-dreams, 
lumbering multiform slowly round, this 
of importunate Boehmer and his Neck- 
lace, from time to time, turns up. Is 
tlip Queen’s Majesty at heart desirous 
of it; but again, at the moment, too 
poor? Our tutelary Countess answers 
vaguely, mysteriously; — confesses, at 
last, under oath of secrecy, her own 
private suspicion tliat the (juecu 
wants lliis same Necklace, of all 
things ; but dare not, for a stingy hus- 
band, buy it. She, the Countess de 
Lan.oUe^ will look further into the 
maltor ; and, if aught serviceable to his 
Eminence can be suggested, in a good 
way suggest it, in the proper quarter. 

Walk warily. Countess dc Lainotte; 
for now, with thickening breath, thou 
approachest the moment of moments ! 
Principalities and Powers, Parlementy 
Graiid ChambrCy and Tounielley with 
all their whips and gibbet-wheels ; the 
very Crack of Doom hangs over thee, 
if thou trip. Forward, with nerve of 
iron, on shoes of felt ; like a Treasure- 
digger, “ in silence; looking neither to 
the right nor left,” where yawn abysses 
deep as the Fool, and all Pandemonium 
hovers eager to rend thee irito rags ! 

Chap. IX. 

Park of Versailles, 

Or will the reader incline rather 
(taking the other and sunny side of 
the matter) to enter that LimoUic- 
Circean theatrical establishment of 
Monseigneur de Rohan ; and see tliere 
how (under the best of Dramaturgists) 
Melodrama, with sweeping pall, flits 
past him ; while the enchanted Dia- 
mond fruit is gradually ripening, to 
fall by a shake? 

The 28th of July (of this same mo- 
mentous 1784) has come ; and with il 
the most rapturous tumult into the 


* Georgel, Roban’s Four M^moires Pour ; Lamotte's Four. 
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heart of Monseigneiir. Ineffable ex- 
pectancy stirs up liis whole soul, with 
the much that lies tliereiii, from its 
lowest foundations : borne on wild 
seas to Armida Islands, yet (as is fit) 
through Horror dim -hovering round, 
he tumultuously rocks. To the Chateau, 
to the Park! This night tlie (:iueeu 
will meet ihee, the Queen herself : so 
far has our tutelary Countess brought 
it. What can ministerial impediments, 
Polignac intrigues, avail against the 
favour, nay (Heaven and Earth 1), per- 
liaps the tenderness of a Queen ? Site 
vanishes from amid their meshwork* 
of Etiquette and Cabal ; descends 
from her celestial Zodiac to tiiee, a 
shepherd of Latinos. Alas, a white- 
bearded, pursy shepherd, fat and scant 
of breath!' Who can account for the 
taste of females ? But thou, burnish 
up thy whole faculties of gallantry, 
thy fifty years’ experience of the sex ; 
this night, or never! — In such unutter- 
able meditations, docs Monseigneur 
restlessly spend the day ; and long for 
darkness, yet dread it. ^ 

Darkness has at length come. i The 
perpendicular rows of 1 ley dues, in that 
Palais or Hotel dc Strasbourg, are all 
cast prostrate in sleep ; the very Con- 
cierge resupine, with open mouth, 
audibly drinks in nepenthe ; wliep 
Monseigneur, in blue greatcoat, with 
slouched hat,*^ issues softly, with his 
henchman (Planta of tlic Orisons), 
to the Park of Versailles. Phiiita 
must loiter invisible in the distance; 
Slouched-hat will wait here, among 
the leafy thickets; till our tutelary 
Countess, in black domino,” an- 
nounce the moment, which surely 
must be nqpr. 

The nTght is of the darkest ftr the 
season ; no Moon ; w'arrn, slumbering 
July, in motionless clouds, drops fat- 
ness over the Earth. Tlic very stars 
from the 2^nith see not Monseigneur; 
see only his cloud-covcring, fringed with 
twilight in the far North. Midnight, 
telling itself forth from these shadowy 
Palace Domes ? All the steeples of V er- 
sailles, the villages around, with metal 
tongue, and huge I^aris itself dulUdroii- 
ing, answer drowsily Y es ! Sleep rules 
this Hemisphere of the World. From 
Arctic to Antarctic, the Life of our 


liarth lies all, in long swaths, or rows 
(like tliose rows of Heyduesand snoring 
Concierge), successively mown down, 
from vertical to horizontal, by Sleep ! 
J lather curious to consider. 

The fiowers are all asleep in Little 
Trianon, the roses folded in for the 
night ; but the Rose of Roses still 
wakes. O wondrous Earth ! O doubly 
wondrous Park of Versailles, with 
Little and Great Trianon, — and a 
scarce -breathing Monseigneur 1 Ye 
Hydraulics of Lenotre, that also slum- 
ber, with stop -cocks, in your deep 
leaden chambers, babble not of /«///, 
when ye arise. Ye odorous balm- 
shrubs, huge spectral Cedars, tliou 
sacred Boscage of Hornbeam, ye dim 
Pavilions of the Peerless, whisper not ! 
Moon, lie silent, hidden in thy vacant 
cave ; no star look down : let neither 
Heaven nor Hell peep through the 
blanket of the , Night, to cry. Hold, 
Hold! — The Black Domino? Ha! 
Yes! — With stouter step than might 
have been expected, Monseigneur is 
under way ; the Black Domino had 
only to whisper, low and eager : “ In 
thb Hornbeam Arbour!” And now. 
Cardinal, O now ! — Yes, there hovers 
the white Celestial ; in white robe of 
limn monchetcy* finer than moonshine ; 
a Juno by lier bearing : there, in that 
bosket 1 Monseigneur, down on thy 
knees ; never can red breeches be bet- 
ter wasted. O he would kiss the royal 
slioe-tie, or its shadow (were there one) : 
not words; only brokeft gaspings, mur- 
muring 'prostrations, eloquently speak 
his meaning. But, ah, behold 1 Our 
tutelary Black Domino, in haste, with 
vehement vvliisper : On viml 

The while Juno droj)s a fairest Rose, 
wall tliesc ever memorable words, 
“ Vans $ai>€Z cc (juc ccla veut dire (you 
know what that means)” ; vanishes in 
the thickets, the Black Domino hurry- 
ing her with eager whisper of ** Vile, 
vite (away, away) !” ; for the sound of 
footsteps (doubtless |roin Madame, and 
Madame d’Artois, unwelcome sisters 
that tliey are !) is approaching fast. 
Monseigneur picks up his Rose; runs, 
as for the King’s plate ; Almost over- 
turns [>oor Planta, whose laugh assures 
liim that all is safe.* 

O Ixion de Rohan, happiest mortal 


* ^Compare George! , Lainotte’s Menunrest Justijicatifi, aud the ilevtoireii Ponr of 
the various parties, especially Gay dDlivu's. Georgel places tlie scene in the year 
1785 ; quite wrong. Lamotte’s “ royal Autographs*^ (us given in the Appendix to 
M/!moires Justificatij'i) seem to be inisdfited a» to tlie day of the month. There is 
/^j^dless confusion pf dateisf. 
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of this world, since the first Ixion, of 
deathless memory, — who, nevertheless, 
in that cloud-embrace, begat strange 
Centaurs ! Thou art Prime Minister 
of France without peradvenlure : is 
not this the Rose of Royalty, worthy 
to become ottar of roses, and yield 
perfume for ever ? Ilow ihoUi of all 
people, wilt contrive to govern France, 
in these very ])eciiliar times — But that 
is little to the matter. There, doubt- 
less, is thy Rose (which, methinks, it 
were well to have a Box or Casket 
made for) : nay, was there not in the 
dulcet of thy Juno’s “ Vous savez^^ a 
kind of trepidation, a quaver, — as of 
still deeper meanings ! 

Reader, there is hitherto no item of 
this miracle that is not historically 
proved and true , — In distracted black- 
magical pharitasmagory, adumbrations 
of yet higher and highest Dalliances^ 
hover stupendous in the background : 
whereof your Georgels, and Cam pans, 
and other official characters, can take 
no notice ! There, in distracted black- 
magical phaatasmagory, let these hover. 
Tlie truth of them for us is that they ^o 
so hover. The truth of them in itself is 
known only to three persons : Dame 
(self-styled Countess) de Lamotte; the 
IJevil ; ■and Philippe Egalile,^who 
furnished money and fads for the La- 
motte Memoirs f and, before guillotine- 
ment, begat the present King of the 
French. 

Enough, that Ixion de Rohan, lapsed 
almost into deliquum, by such sober 
certainty of waking bliss, is die hap- 
piest of all men ; and his tutelary 
Countess the dearest of all women, 
save one only. On the 2/)ih of August 
(so strong still are those villainous 
Drawing-room cabals) he goes, weep- 
ing, but submissive (by order of a gilt 
Autograph), home to Saverne ; till fur- 
ther dignities can be matured for him. 
lie carries his Rose, now considerably 
faded, in a Casket of fit price ; may, 
if he so please, perpetuate it as pot- 
pourrL lie names a favourite walk in 
his Archiepiscopal pleasure-grounds, 
Pt'omenade de la Rose ; there let him 
court digestion, and loyally soinnam- 
bulatc till called for. 


T notice it as a coincidence in chro- 
nology, that, few days after ibis dale, 
Ibe riemoiselle .(or even, for the last 
montb, Baroness) Gay d’Oliva began 
to find Countess de Lamotte ** not at 
home,” in her fine Paris hotel, in her 
fine Charonne country-house ; and' 
went no more, with Villette, and such 
pleasant dinner-guests, and her, to sec 
Beaiiraai*chais' Manage de Figaro f 
running its hundred nights. 

Chat. X. 

Bclimd the Scenes. 

• The^ Queen?*' Good reader, thou 
surely art not a Partridge the School- 
master, or a Monseigneur dc Rohan, 
to mistake the stage for a reality! — 
But who this Demoiselle d’Oliva 
was ?” Reader, let us remhrk rather 
how the labours of our Dramaturgic 
Countess are increasing. 

ISfevv actors I see on the scene ; 
not one of whom shall guess what 
the other is doing; or, indeed, know 
rightly w'hat himself is doing. For 
examplef cannot Messieurs de La- 
inottff and Villette, of Rascaldom, 
like Nisus and J*^uryalus, take a mid- 
night walk of contemplation, with 
footsteps of Madame and Madame 
d'Artois ’ (since all footsteps are much 
the same), without offeuce to any one ? 
A Queen's Similitude can believe that 
a Queen's Self (for frolic’s sake) is look- 
ing at her through the thickets ;I a ter- 
restrial Cardinal can kisswitli devotion 
a celestial Queen s slipper, or Queen’s 
Similitude’s slipper, — and no one but 
a Black Domino the wiser. All these 
shall follow each his precalculated 
course ; for their inward mechanism 
is known, and fit wires book them- 
selves^on tins. To Two only is a clear 
belief vouchsafed : to Monseigneur 
(founded on stupidity); to the great 
creative Dramaturgist, sitting at the 
heart of the whole mystery (founded 
on complctest insight). Great creative 
Dramaturgist I How, like Schiller, 
“ by union of the Possible with the 
Necessarily-existing, she brings out 
the ” — Eighty thousand Pounds ! Don 
Aranda, with his triple-sealed missives 
and hoodwinked secretaries, bragged 


* Lamotte’s Mtmoires J ustijicatifs ; MS. Songs in the Affaire dit Collier, See, Ac. 
Nothing can exceed tlie brutality of these things (unfit for Phnt or Pen) ; which, 
nevertheless, found believers; increase of believers, in the {mblic exasporalion ; 
and (lid the Queen (say nil her historians) incalculable damage, 
t Gay d’Oliva First MemoireJ^our, p, 37. 

I See Lanwite ; see Gay d*Oliva, 
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justly that he cut down the Jesuits in man 1 had never seen. lie looks at 

oue day : but here, witliout ministerial me ; he looks fixedly at me. I'obseryb 

salary, or King's favour, or any help even that always, as he comes hear^the 

beyond her own black domino, labours slackens his pace, as if to survey me 

a greater than he. IIow she advances, more at leisure. A ehair stood vacant ; 

stealthily, steadfastly, with Argus eye two or tliree feet from mine. He seats 

and ever- ready brain ; “ with nerve of himself there. 

iron, on shoes of felt”! O worthy to Till this instant, the sight of the 

have intrigued for Jesuitdom, for Pope's young man, his walks, his approaches, 

Tiara; — to have been Pope Joan thy- his repeated gazings, had maae no im- 

self, in those old days ; and as Arachne pression on me. Ilut now when he 

of Arachnes, sat in the centre of that was sitting so close by, I could not 
stupendous spider-web, that, reaching avoid noticing him. liis eyes ceased 
from Cioa to Acapulco, and from Ilea- not to wander over all my person. His 
ven to Hell, overnetted the thoughts air becomes earnest, grave. An unquiet 
and souls of men ! — Of which^spider-'^ curiosity appears to agitate him. He 
web stray tatters, in favourable dewy seems to measure ray figure, to seize 
mornings, even yet become visible. by turns all parts of my physiognomy.” 

-—lie finds me (Init whispers not a 
TheDemoiselled’Oliva? She is a Pa- syllable of it) tolerably like, both in 
risian Demoiselle of three-and-lweiity, person and profile ; for even the AbW 
tall, blond, and beautiful from unjust Georgel says, I was a belle courtimne. 
guardians, and an evil world, she has “ It is time to name this young man : 
had somewhat to suffer. he was the SiciTr de Lamottc, styling 

“ In this month of June, 1784,” himself Comte de Lamotte.” Who 

says the Demoiselle herself, in her doubts it? He praises ‘‘ iny feeble 

(judicial) Autobiography, I occupied charms;” expresses a wish to “pay 

a small apartment in the Rue t!u Jour, his addresses to me.” I, being a lone 

Quartier-St. Kustache. I was n6i far spinster, know not what to say; tliink 

from the Qarden of the Palais- Royal ; it best in the meanwhile to rdlire. 

1 had made it my usual promenade.” V'ain precaution ! “ I see him all on 

For, indeed, the real Gods -truth is, a sudden appear in iny apartment !” 

1 was a Parisian unfortunate-female, On his “ ninth visit” (for he was al- 
with moderate custom ; and one inwU ways civility itself), he talks of intro- 

go where his maiket lies. “I frequently ducing a great Court-lady, by whose 

])assed tliree or four hours of the after- means 1 may even do her Majesty 

noon there, with some women of my some' little secret-service, — the reward 

acquaintance, and a little child of four of which will be unspeakable. In the 

years old, whom I was fond of, whom dusk of {he evening, silks mysteriously 

his parents willingly trusted with me. rustle: enter the creative Dramaturgist, 

I even went thither alone, except for Dame, styled Countess, de Lamottc; 

him, when other company failed. and so — the too intrusive, scientific 

“ One afternoon, in the mouth of reader, has nOw, for Ins puuishmont, 

July folkvwng, I was at the Palais- ^lU on the wrong-side of that loveliest 

Royal ;t niy whole company, at the Transparejicy; finds nothing but grcasc- 

moiijcnt, was the child I speak of. A pots, and vapour of exj)iring wicks! 

tall young man, walking alone, passes 

several times before me. He was a Tlie Demoi.selle Gay d’Oliva may 

* I was then presented “ to two Ladies, ono of wliom was remarkable for the 

richness of her shape. She had blue eyes and chestnut hair” (llette d’Etienville's 
Second Mtmoire Pour ; in the Suite de V Affaire dn Collier'), This is she whom 
Rette, and Rette’s Advocate, intended the world to take for Gay d'Oliva, “The 
other is of middle size ; dark eyes, chestnut huir, white complexion ; the sound of 
her voice is agreeable; she speaks jierfectly well, and with no less facility than 
vivacity this one is meant for Lainotte. Oliva’s real name was Kssigny ; the 
Oliva (Olisvx, anagram of Valois) was given her by Lnmotte along with the title 
of haronnees (MS. Note, Affaire dn Collier), 

t The Palais-Royal Garden, at this time, hud large Avenues of 'J rees ; and 
extended on all sides overwimt is now the Rue de Richelieu, Ac. It was contracted 
to its jiresent size, and built upon, few months after ; to the great sorrow of P^*is ; 
Due de Chartres (future Orleans Kgalit^) Ixung in wuii1|of money. See Dulause 
Hnloire de Paris, 
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once more sit| or sfimdy in the Palais- 
Royal, with such Custom as will come. 
Tti due time, she shall again, but with 
breath of Terror, be blown upon ; and 
blown out of France to Brussels. 

CUAP. XI, 

The Necklace is sold. 

Autumn, with its gray moaning winds, 
and coating of red strewn leaves, invites 
Courtiers to enjoy the charms of Nature ; 
and all business of moment stands still. 
Countess de Lamotte, while every thing 
is so stagnant, and even Bochmer 
(though with sure hope) has locked up 
his Necklace for the season, can drive, 
with her Count and his Euryalus, Vil- 
lette, down to native Bar-sur-Aube ; 
and there (in viilue of a Queen’s 
bounty) shew the envious a Scion-of- 
royalty rr-grafted ; and make them yel- 
lower looking on it. A well- varnished 
chariot, with the Arms of Valois duly 
painted in bend-sinister * a house gal- 
lantly furnished, bodies gallantly at- 
tired, — secure them the favourablest 
reception from all manner of men. 
Tlie very Due de I’enthievre (Rgalite’s 
father-in-law) welcomes our Lamotte,* 
witli that urbanity characteristic of his 
high station, and the old school. 
Worth, indeed, makes the man, or 
woman ; but leather (of gig-straps) 
and prunella (of gig-lining) first makes 
It go. ’ 

The great creative Dramaturgist has 
thus let down her drop-scene ; and only, 
with a Letter or two to Saveme, or even 
a visit thithei (for it is but a day’s drive 
from Bar), keeps up a du^modicum of 
intermediate instrumental music. She 
needs some pause, in good sooth, to 
collect herself a little ; for the last act 
ai.d grand Catastrophe is at hand. Two 
fived-idcas (Cardinal’s and Jeweller’s), 
a negative and a positive, have felt each 
other; stimulated now by new hope, 
are rapidly revolving round each other, 
and approximating; like two flames, 
are stretching out long fire-tongues to 
join and be one. 

Boehmer, on his side, is ready with 
the readiest ; as, indeed, he has been 
Uiese four long years. The Countess, 
it is true, will have neither part nor lot 
In that foolish Cadeau of his, or in the 
whole foolish Necklace business : this 
sl^ has in plain words (and even not 
without asuerity, due to a bore of such 
magnitude) given him to know. From 
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her, nevertheless, by cunning inference, 
and the merest accident in the'wovld, 
the sly Jouaillier-Bijoutier has gleaned 
thus much, that Monseigneur do Rohan 
is the man. — Enough 1 Enough 1 Ma- 
dame shall be no more troul>led. Rest 
there, in hope, thou Necklace of the 
Devil; but, O Monseigneur, bo tliy 
return speedy I 

Alas, the man lives not that would 
bo speedier than Monscigneur, if he 
durst. But as yet no gilt Autognii^i 
invites him, permits him ; the few gilt 
Autographs are all nega'tory, procras- 
tinating. Cabals of Court; for ever 
c^als! Nay, if it be not for some 
Necklace,* or other such crotchet or 
necessity, who knows but he may nevtr 
be recalled (so fickle is womankind) ; 
but forgotten, and left to rot here, like 
bis Rose, into pot-pourri? Uiir inlc- 
lary Countess, foo, is shyer in tins 
matter than we ever saw her. Never- 
theless, by intense skilful cioss-ques- 
tioning, be has extorted somewhat ; 
sees pailly how it stands. The Queen’s 
Majesty will have her Necklace (for 
when, in such case, had mot woman 
her waj?) ? and can even pay for it — by 
instalments : but then the stingy hus- 
band I Once for she will not be 
seen in the business. Now, therefore, 
were it, or were it not, permissible to 
mortal to transact it S^retly in lier 
stefd ? Tliat is the question. If to 
mortal, then to Monseigneur. Our 
Countess has even ventured to bint afar 
off at Monseigneur (kind Countess !) 
in the proper quarter : but his discre- 
tion is doubted, — in regard to money 
matters. — Discretion? And 1 on tlio 
Pi omenadc dc la Rose ? — Explode not, 
O Eminence! Trust will spring of 
trial ; thy hour is coming. 

r ♦ • 

The Laniotles, meanwhile, have lefl 
their farewell card with all the re- 
spectable classes of Bar-sur Aube; our 
Dramaturgist stands again behind the 
scenes at Paris. IIow is it, O Mon- 
seigneur, that she is still so shy with 
thee, in this matter of the NecUace ; 
that she leaves the love-lorn Latmian 
shepherd to droop, here in lone Sa- 
verne, like weeping-ash, in naked 
winter, on his Promenade of the Rose, 
with ’ vague commonplace responses 
that ‘‘ his hour is coming?” — By Hea- 
ven and Earth ! at last, in late January, 
it is coMc, Behold it, this new gilt 
Autograph : ^*To Paris, on a'^ small bu- 
siness of delicacy, which our Countess 
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will explain,'*^whidi’ I already know I 
To Paris ! Ilors^s ; Poslillicra^ ; , Beef- 
eaters I - And so his resuscitate 
Eminence^ ali wraut in furs> in the 
pleasantest frost (Abbe Georgel says, 
vn beau Jroid ^ Janviery^ over clear- 
jingling highways, rolls ra^iidly,— borne 
on the bosom of Dreams. 

O Dame de Lamottc, has the en- 
chanted Diamond fruit ripened, then? 
Hast thou given it the little shake, big 
with unutterable fate? — I? can the 
Dame justly retort z Who saw me in 
it? — The reader, therefore, has still 
Three scenic Exhibitions to look at, 
by our great Dramaturgist ; then the 
Fourth and last, — by another Author. 

To us, reflecting how oftenest the 
true moving force iu human things 
works hidden underground, it seems 
small marvel that this month of Ja- 
nuary (1785), wherein our Countess 
so little courts the eye of the vulgar 
liistorian, should, nevertheless, have 
been the busiest of all for tier ; espe- 
cially the latter half thereof. 

Wisely eschewing matters of Busi- 
ness (which she could never in her life 
understand), our Countess will per- 
sonally take no charge of that bargain- 
making; leaves it all to her Majesty 
and the gilt Autographs. Assiduous 
Boehmer, nevertheless, is in frequent 
close conference with Monseigneur : the 
Paris Palais-de-Strasbourg, shut to the 
rest of men, sees the Jouaillier-Bijou- 
tier, with eager offlcial aspect, come 
and go. The grand difficulty is — must 
we say it ?— her Majesty’s wilful whim- 
sicality, unacquaintance with Business. 
She positively will not write a gilt 
Auto^ph, authorising his Eminence 
to make the bargain ; but writes rather, 
in a pdttiflg manner, that the tlung is of 
no consequence, and can be given up I 
Thus must the poor Countess dash to 
and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle, between 
Paris and Versailles ; wear her horses 
and nerves to pieces ; nay, sometimes, 
in the hottest haste, wait many hours 
within call of the Palace, considering 
what r^n be done (with none but 
Villette to bear her company), — till 
the Queen’s whim pass. 

At length, after furious-driving and 
conferences enough, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, a middle course is hit on. Cau- 
tious Boehmer shall write out (on finest 
paper) his terms ; which are really 


rather fair : hundred thousand 

livres ; to be paid In five equal instal- 
ments ; the first this day six months ; 
the other four from three months to 
three months : this is what Court- 
Jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange, on 
the one part, and Prince Cardinal Com- 
mendator Louis 8e Rohan, on the other 
part, will stand to; witness their hands. 
vVhich written sheet of finest paper our 
poor Countess must again take charge 
of, again dash off with to Versailles ; 
and ' therefrom, after trouble unspeak- 
able (shared in only by the faithful 
Villette, of Rascaldom), return with it, 
bearing this most precious marginal note, 

** Bon — Marie Antoinette de France 
in the Autograph hand 1 Happy Car- 
dinal ! this thou shall keep in the inner- 
most of all thy repositories. Boehmer, 
meanwhile, secret ns Death, shall tell 
no man that he has sold his Necklace ; 
or if much pressed for an actual sight 
of the same, confess that it is sold 
to the Favourite Sultana of the Gmnd 
Turk for the time being.** 

Thus, then, do the smoking Lamotte . 
horses at length get rubbed down, and 
feel the taste of oats, after midnight ; tlic 
Lamotte Countess can also gradually 
sink into needful slumber, perhaps not 
unbroken by dreams. On the mormw 
tlib bargain shall be concluded ; next 
day the Necklace be delivered, on Moii- 
seigneur’s receipt. 

Will the reader, therefore, be pleased 
to glance at the following two Lifo- 
Pictures, Real-Phantasmagories, or 
whatever we may call them ; they 
are the two first of those Three scenic 
real-poetic Exhibitions, brought about 
by our Dramaturgist : short Exhibitions, 
but essential ones. 

CUAl*. XII. 

, The Neclilace vanishes. 

It is the first day of February ; that 
grand day of Delivery. The Sieur 
Boehmer is in the Court of the Palais 
de Strasbourg; ftis look mysterious- 
official, but (though much emaciated) 
radiant with enthusiasm. The Seine 
has missed him : though lean, he will 
fatten again, and live through new 
enterprises. 

Singular, were we not used to it: 
the name, Boehmer, as it passes up- 
wards and inwards, lowers all hal- 




* Campfw. 
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berts of Heyi^qos la' perpendicular 
rows : the historicfi^l 'eye beholds him, 
bowing low, with plenteous smiles, in 
the plush Saloon of Audience. Will 
it please Monseigneur, then, to do the 
ne-plus*uUra of Necklaces the honour 
of looking at it ? A piece of Art, which 
the Universe cannot parallel, shall be 
arted with (Necessity compels Court- 
ewellers) at that ruinously low sum. 
They, the Court-Jewellers, shall have 
rhuch ado to weather it ; but their work, 
at least, will find a fit Wearer, and go 
down to juster posterity. Monseigneur 
will . merely have the condescension to 
sign this Receipt of Delivery : all the rest, 
her Highness the Sultana of the Sublime 
Porte has settled it. — Here the Court- 
Jeweller, with his joyous, though now 
much emaciated face, ventures on a 
faint itnowing smile ; to which, in the 
lofty dissolute-serene of Monseigneur’s, 
some twinkle of permission could not 
but respond. — This ‘is the First of 
those Three real -poetic Exhibitions, 
brought about by our Dramaturgist, — 
with perfect success. 

It was said, long afterwards, that 
Monseigneur should have known, tJuat 
Boehmcr should have known, her 
Highness the Sultana’s marginal-note 
(that of Right — Marie Antoinette 
of Frame**) to. be a forgery and 
mockery : the oj France was fatal to 
it. Easy talking, easy criticising! 
But how are two enchanted men to 
know ; two men with a fixed-idea each, 
a negative and a positive, rushing toge- 
ther to neutralise each other ii\ rapture ? 
— Enough, Monseigneur lias the ne~ 
plus-ultra of Necklaces, conquered by 
man’s valour and woman's wit ; and 
rolls off with it, in mysterious speed, 
to Versailles, — triumphant as a Jason 
with his Golden Fleece. 

The Second grand scenic Exhibition 
by ‘our Dramaturgic Countess occurs 
in her own apartment at Versailles, so 
early as the following night. It is a 
commodious apatiment, with alcove ; 
and the alcove has a glass door.^^ 
Monseigneur enters, — with a follower 
bearing a mysterious Casket ; care- 
fully depositing it, and then respect- 
fully withdrawing. It is the Necklace 
itself in all its glory! Our tutelary 
Countess, and Monseigneur, and we, 
can at leisure admire the queenly Talis- 

li. 


man; ebngratukte ouneWes that the 
pamful conquest of it is achieved. 

l3ut,histl AknQck,mild,l)utdecisivc, 
as from one knocking with authority ! 
Moiiseig'neur and .we Vetire to our al- 
cove ; there,fram behind ou r glass screen , 
observe what passes. Who comes ? 
The door dung open : de par la Rcinv ! 
Behold him, Monseigneur: he enters 
with grave, respectful, yet official air ; 
worthy Monsieur Queen’s -valet Les- 
claux, the same who escorted our tute- 
lary Countess, that moonlight night, 
from the back apartments of Versailles. 
Said we not, thou wouldst see him once 
*more?-#-Methinks, again, spite of his 
Queen’s-uniform, he has much the 
features of Villette of Rascaldom ! — 
Rascaldom or Valetdom (for to the 
blind all colours are the sarpe), he has, 
with his grave, respectful, yet official 
air, received the Casket, and its price- 
less contents; with fit injunction, with 
fit engagements ; and retires bowing 
low. 

Thus, softly, silently, like a very 
Dream, flits away our solid Necklace 
— tj^rodgh the Horn Gate of Dreams 1 

Chap. XIII. 

Scene Third: bp Dame de Lamotte. 

Now, too, in these same days (as he 
Can afterwards prove by affidavit .of 
Landlords) arrives Count Cagliostro 
himself, from Lyons ! No longer by 
predictions in cipher ; but by his liv- 
ing voice (often in rapt communion 
with the unseen world, “ with Caraffc 
and four candles ”) ; by bis greasy 
prophetic bulldog-face (said to be the 
** most perfect quack-face of the eight- 
eenth century”), can we assure our- 
selves that all is well ; that all will 
turn ‘‘ to the glory of Monscigneur, to 
the good of France, and of mankind, ”f 
and Egyptian masonry. “ Tokay flows 
like water our charming Countess, 
with her piquancy of face, is sprightlicr 
than ever ; enlivens with the brightest 
sallies, with the adroitest flatteries to all, 
those suppers of the gods. O Nights, 
O Suppers — too good to last! Nay, 
now also occurs another and Third 
scenic Exhibition, fitted by its radiance 
to dispel from Monseigneur’s soul the 
last trace of care. 

Why the Queen does not, even yet, 
openly receive me at Court ? 


Ceorgel, Ac, 


t m. 
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Monseigneur I Thou little knowest 
those too intricate cabals; and how 
slie still but works at them silently, 
with royal suppressed fury, like a royal 
lioness only delivering herself from the 
hunter's tolls. Meanwhile, is not thy 
work done? The Necklace, she rejoices 
over it ; beholds (many times in secret) 
her Juno-neck mirrored back the love- 
lier for it, — ns our titular Countess can 
testify. Come to-morrow to the CRil 
de Btruf; there see with eyes, in high 
noon, as already in deep midnight thou 
hast seen, whether in her royal heart 
there were delay. 

« 

Let us stand, then, with Monseigneur, 
in (liat (Fill de BositJ) in the Versailles 
Palace Gallery ; for all well-dressed 
persons are. admitted : there the Love- 
liest, in pomp of royalty, will walk to 
mass. The world is all in pelisses and 
winter furs ; cheerful, clear, — with noses 
tending to blue. A lively many- voiced 
Hum plays fitful, hither and thither: 
of sleage parties and Court parties ; 
frosty stale of the weather ; stability of 
M.deCaloniie; Majesty’s looks-y ester- 
day; — such Hum as always, in tfiese 
sacred (Jonrt-spaces, since Louis le 
Grand made and consecrated them, 
has, with more or less impetuosity, 
agitated our common Atmosphere. 

Ah, through that long high Gallery 
what Figures have passed — and va- 
nished ! Lou vois, — with the Great King, 
flashing flre-glances on the fugitive; 
in his red right hand a pair of tongs, 
which pious Muintenon hardly liolds 
back: liouvois, where art thou? Ye 
MarcchatLT de France? Ye unmen- 
tionable- women of past generations ? 
Here also was it that rolled and rushed 
the '^soundfAbsolutely like thunder,''^ 
of Couitier hosts ; in that dark ^liour 
when the signal light in l^ouis the 
Fifteenth’s chamber-window was blown 
out ; and his ghastly infectious Corpse 
lay lone, forsaken on its tumbled 
death-lair, in the hands of some 
poor women and the Courtier-hosts 
rushed from the Deep-fallen to hail the 
New-risen 1 These too rushed, and 
passed ; and their sound, absolutely 
like tlkunder, ’’became silence. Figures ? 
Men ? They are fast fleeting Shadows; 
fast chasing each other: it is not a 
Palace, but a Caravansera. — Mon- 
seigneur (with thy too much Tokay 
overnight) ! cease puzzling : here thou 


art, this blessed February day the 
Peerless, will she turn lightly that high 
head of hers, and glance aside, into 
the (Eil de Bmft in mssing ? Please 
Heaven, she will. To our tutelary 
Countess, at least, she promised it;t 
though, alas, so fickle is woman- 
kind ! — 

Hark! Clang of opening doors! 
She issues, like the Moon in silver 
brightness, down the Eastern steops. 
La Heine vienl ! What a figure ! 1 
(with the aid of glasses) discern her, 
O Fairest, Peerless ! Let the hum of 
minor discoursing hush itself wholly ; 
and only one successive rolling peal of 
Vive la Jleine (like the movable ra- 
diance of a ti-ain M fire-works) irra- 
diate her path. — Ye Immortals ! She 
does, she beckons, turns her bead this 
way ! — “ Does she not ?” says Countess 
de Laraolte. — \^ersailles, the (Kil de 
Ba‘uJ\ and all men and things, are 
drciwned in a Sea of I.ight ; Mon- 
seigneur and that high beckoning 
Head are alone, with each other, 
in the Universe. 

O Eminence, what a beatific vision ! 
Enjoy it, blest as the gods ; ruminate 
and re-enjoy it, with full soul : it is 
the last provided for thee. Too soon 
(in the course of these six months) 
shall thy beatific vision, like Mirza's 
vision, gradually melt away ; and only 
oxen and sheep be grazing in its place ; 
— and thou, as a doom^ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, be grazing with them. 

** Does she not ?” said the Countess 
deLainotle. That it is a habit of hers ; 
that hardly a day passes without her 
doing it ; this the Countess de liamotte 
did not say. 

CiiAi*. XIV. 

The Necklace cannot be paid. 

Here, then, the specially Dramatui^ic 
labours of Countess de Lamotte may 
be said to terminate. The rest of her 
life is Histrionic merely, or Histrionic 
and Critical ; as, indeed, what had all 
the former part of it been but a Hypo- 
criaia, a more or less correct Playing of 
Parts ? O Mrs. Facing-both-ways ” 
(as old Bunyan said), what a talent 
hadst thou ! No Proteus ever look so 
many shapes, no C’lianieleon so often 
changed colour. One thing thou wert 
to Monseigneur ; another thing to Cag- 

t See Gior^el. 
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liostro, and Villeltc of Rascaldom ; a 
third thing to the World (in printed 
Memoircs) ; a fourth tiling to Pnilippe 
Egalite : all things to all men t 

Let her, however, we say, but manage 
now to act her own parts, with proper 
Histrionic illusion ; and, by Critical 
glosses, give her past Dramaturgy the 
fit aspect, to Monseigneur and others : 
this henceforth, and not new Drama- 
turgy, includes her whole task. Dra- 
matic Scenes, in plenty, will follow of 
themselves ; especially that Fourth and 
final Scene, spoken of above as by 
another Author, — by Destiny itself. 

I'or in the Lamotle Theatre (so dif- 
ferent from our pommon Pasteboard 
one) the Play goes on, even when the 
Machinist has left it. Strange enough : 
those Air- images, which from her 
Magk-lantcni she hung out on the 
empty bosom of Night, have clutched 
hold of this solid -^eeming World 
(which some call the Material World, 
as if that made it more a Real one), 
and will tumble hither and thither the 
solidost masses there. Yes, reader, so 
goes it here below. What thou callest 
a Brain-web, or mere illusive Nothiftg, 
u it not a web of the Brain ; of the 
Spirit wliich inhabits the Brain ; and 
which, ill this World (rather, as I think, 
to be named the. Spiritual one), very 
naturally moves and tumbles liither 
and -thither all things it meets with, 
in Heaven or in Earth? — So, too, the 
Necklace, though we saw it vanish 
tlnoiigh the Horn Gate of Dreams, 
‘and in my opinion hiaii shall never 
more behold it, — yet its activity ceases 
not, nor will. For no Act of a man, 
no Thing (how much less the mmi 
himself!) is extinguished when i7 dis- 
appears : through considerable times 
(there are instances of Three Thousand 
Years) it visibly works; invisibly, un- 
recognised, it works througii endless 
times. Such a Hyper-magical is this 
our poor old Real world ; which some 
take upon them to pronounce effete, 
prosaic ! Friend, It is tliyself that ait 
all withered up into efl’ete Prose, dead 
as ashes: know this (I advise thee); 
and seek passionately, with a passion 
little short of desperation, to have it 
remedied. 


Meanwhile, what will the feeling 
heart think to learn that Monseigneur 
de Rohan (as we prophesied) again 
experiences the fickleness of a Court ; 
that, notwithstanding beatific visions*, 
at noon and midnight, the Queen’s 
Majesty (with the light ingratitude of 
her sex) flies off at a tangent ; and, 
far from ousting his detested and de- 
testing rival, Minister Breteuil, and 
openly delighting to honour Mon- 
seigticur, will haraly vouchsafe him a 
few gilt Autographs, and those few of 
the most capricious, suspicious, soul- 
confusing tenor ? What terrifico-absurd 
Gxplosfbns, which scarcely Cagliostro, 
witli Caraffe and four candles, can 
still; how many deep-weighed Hum- 
ble Petitions, Explanations, Expostula- 
tions, penned with fervidest* eloquence, 
with craftiest diplomacy, — all delivered 
by our tutelar Countess : in vain ! — O 
(Ordinal, with what a huge iron mace, 
like Guy of Warwick’s, thou smitest 
Phantasms in two(whichclosc again, take 
sliape again) ; and only thrashest tlie air ! 

One ^comfort, however, is that the 
Queen's Majes^ has committed herself. 
The Rose of Trianon, and what may 
pertain thereto, lies it not here ? That 

Ri^ht — Marie Antoinette ofFrance^* 
too; and the 30th of July, first-instal- 
pent-d'ay , coming ? She shall be brought 
to terms, good Eminence ! Order horses 
and beef- eaters for Saverne; there, 
ceasing all written or oral communi- 
cation, starve her into capitulating. 

It is the bright May month : his Emi- 
nence again somnambulatcs the Fro- 
menade dc la Rose ; but now with grim 
dry eyes ; and, from lime to time, 
terrifically stamping. 

BiU who is this tiiat I s'eymounted 
on costliest horee and horse-gear ; bet- 
ting at Newmarket Races ; though he 
can speak no English word, and only 
some Chevalier O’Niel, some Capuchin 
Maedermot (from Bar-sur-Aube) inter- 
prets his French into the dialect of the 
Sister Island? Few days ago I ob- 
served him walking in Fleet-street, 
thoughtfully through Temple- Bar ; — in 
deep treaty with Jeweller Jeffreys, with 
Jeweller Grey,f for the sale of Dia- 
monds : such a lot as one may boast of. 


* See Lamotte. 

t Grey lived in No. 13, New Bond Street; Jeffreys in Piccadilly (Rohan's 
Meihoire Pour ; see also Count de Lamotte’s Narrative, in the Memoires Justijicatifs). 
Rohan says, ** Jeffreys bought more than 10,0001. worth.’’ 
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A tall Imndsome muu j with cx-military 
whiskers ; wiili a look of troubled gaiety, 
aud rascalisra : you think it is the 
Sieur (self-sly led Count) de Lamotte ; 
nay, t)ic man himself confesses it! 
The Diamonds were a present to his 
Countess, — from the still bountiful 
Queen. 

Villette, too, has he completed his 
sales at Amsterdam ? Him I shall by 
and by behold ; not belting at New- 
market, but drinking wine and ardent 
spirits in the Taverns of Geneva. Ill- 
gotten wealth endures not; Rascal- 
dom has no strongbox. Countess de, 
.Lainotte, for wbat a set of cormorant 
scoundrels hast thou laboured ; art thou 
still hibouriag! 

Still labouring, we may say : for as 
the fatal 30th of J uly approaches, what 
is to be looked for but universal Earth- 
(piake; Mud-explosion that will blot 
out llu’ face of Nature ? Methinks, 
stood I in thy pattens, Dame de La- 
inotlc, I would cut and run. — “ Run !” 
exclaims she, with a toss of indignant 
astonishment : ‘^calumniated Innocence 
run?’' For it is singular how^n ^ome 
* minds (that are mere bottomless “ chao- 
tic whirlpools of gilt shreds”), there is 
no deliberate Lying whatever; and no- 
thing is either believed or disbelieved, 
bat only (with some transient suitable 
Histrionic emotion) spoken and heard. 

Had Dame de Lamotte a certain 
greatness of character, then ; at least, 
a strength of transcendant audacity, 
amounting to the bastard -heroic ? 
Great, indubitably great, is her Dm- 
maturgic and Histrionic talent : but 
SIS for the rest, one must answer, with 
reluctance, No. Mrs. Facing- both- 
ways is a “ Spark of vehement Life,” 
but the ^Jfthesl in the world (fom a 
brave woman : she did not, in any case, 
shew' the bravery of a woman ; did, in 
many cases, shew the mere screaming 
trepidation of one. Her grand quality 
is lather to he reckoned negative : the 
“ un tameableness ” as of a Hy ; the 
wax-cloth dress” from which so much 
ran down like water. Small sparrows, 
as I learn, have been trainea to fire 
cannon ; but would makej^or Artillery 
Officers in a Waterloo., Thou dost not 
call tliat Cork a strong swimmer? 
whicli, nevertheless, shoots, without 
liiirl, the Falls ofNiapra; defies the 
thunderbolt itself to sink it, for more 
than a moment. Without intellect, 


imagination, power of attention, or any 
spiritual faculty, how brave were one, 
— with fit motive for it, such as hunger ! 
How much might one dare, by the sim- 
plest of methods, by not thinking of it, 
not knowing ill — Resides, is not Cag- 
liostro, foolish blustering Quack, still 
here ? No scapegoat had ever broader 
back. The Cardinal, too, has he not 
money? Queen’s Majesty, even in 
effigy, shall not be insulted ; the Sou- 
bises, De Marsans, and high and puis- 
sant Cousins, must huddle the matter 
up: Calumniated Innocence, in the 
most universal of Earthquakes, will 
find some crevice to whisk through, 
as she has so often done. 

But all this while how fares it with 
his Eminence, left somnambulating 
the Promenade de la Rose; and at 
times truculently stamping ? Alas, ill ; 
and ever worse. The starving method, 
singular as it m'hy seem, brings no ca- 
pitulation ; brings only, after a month’s 
waiting, our tutelary Countess, with a 
gilt Autograph, indeed, and “ all wrapt 
in silk threads, sealed where they cross,’' 
— <but which we read with curses.* 

Wo must back again to Paris; there 
pen new Expostulations ; which our un- 
wearied Countess will take chaige of, 
but, alas, can get no answer to. How- 
ever, is not the 30tU of July coming ? — 
Behold (on the 19th of that month), 
the shortest, most careless of Auto- 
graphs : with some fifteen hundred 
pounds of real money in it, to pay 
the — interest of the first instalment; 
the principal (of some thirty thousand) 
not being at tlie moment perfectly con- 
venient ! Hungry Boehmer makes large 
eyes at this proposal ; will accept the 
money, but only as part of payment ; 
the man is positive : a Court of Justice^ 
if no other means, shall get him the 
remainder. What noiv is to be done ? 

Farmer-general Mons. Saint-James, 
Cagliostro’sdisciple,andwetwithTokay, 
will cheerfully advance tlie sum needed 
— for her Majesty ’s^sake ; thinks, Ivow- 
ever (with all his Tokay), it were good 
to speak with her Majesty first. — I ob- 
serve, meanwhile, the distracted hungry 
Boehmer driven hither and thither, not 
by his fixed-idea ; alajs, no, hut by the 
far more frightful ghost thereof, — since 
no payment is forthcoming, lie stands, 
one day, speaking with a Queen's wait- 
ing-woman (Madame Campan herself), 




* See 
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ill a thunder-shower, which neither of 
them notice,” — so thunderstruck are 
they.* What wealljier-symptoms for his 
Eminence I 

The 30th of July has come, but no 
money ; the 30th is gone, but no money. 
O Eminence, what a grim farewell of 
July is this of 1785 ! The last July 
went out with airs from Heaven, and 
Trianon Roses. These August days, 
are they not worse than dog’s days ; 
worthy to be blotted out from all 
Almanacks ? Boehmer and Bassange 
thou canst still see ; but only ‘‘ return 
from them swearing.” f Nay, what 
new misery is this? Our tutelary 
Histrionic Countess enli^rs, distraction 
in her eyes : \ she has just been at 
Versailles ; the Queen’s Majesty, with 
a levity of caprice which we dare not 
trust ourselves to characterise, declares 
plainly that she will deny ever having 
got the Necklace; ever having had, 
with his Eminence, any transaction 
whatsoever ! — Mud-explosion without 
parallel in volcanic annala. — The Palais 
de Strasbourg appears to be beset with 
spies; theLaraottes (for the Count, top, 
is here) are packing up for Bar-sur- 
Aube. The Sieur Boehmer, has he 
fallen insane ? Or into communication 
with Breteuil ? — ' 

And so, distractedly and distractively, 
to the sound of all Discords in Nature, 
opens that Fourth, final JScenic Exhibi- 
tion, composed by Destiny. 

CiiAV. XV. 

Sc€7ie Fourth : by Dcstlni/, 

It is Assumption-day, the 15th of 
August. Don thy pontificalia, Grand- 
Almoner ; crush down these hideous 
temporalities out of sight. In any case, 
smooth thy countenance into some sort 
of lofty-dissolute serene : thou hast a 
thing they call worshipping God to 
enact, thyself the first actor. 

The Grjind-Almcyier has done it. He 
is in Versailles (lAl de Bffw/’ Gallery ; 
where male and female Peerage, and 
all Noble France in gala, various and 
glorious as the rainbow, waits only the 


m 

signal to begin worshipping : on the 
serene of bis lofty-dissolute counte- 
nance, there can nothing be read. § 
By Heaven 1 he is sent for to the 
Royal Apartment ! 

He returns with the old lofly-dissolute 
look, inscrutably serene : has his turn 
for favour actually come, then ? Those 
fifteen long years of soul’s travail are to 
be rewarded by a birth ? — Monsieur Ic 
Baron de Breteuil issues ; 'great in his 
])ride of place, in this the crowning 
moment of his life. With one radiant 
glance,' Breteuil summons the Officer 
on Guard ; with another, fixes Mon* 
^eigneu^i; ^*Deparle Roi, Monseigneur: 
you are arrested ! At ynnr risk, Officer I'' 
— Curtains as of pitch-black whirlwind 
c\\\ elope Monseigneur ; whirl off with 
him, — to outer darkness. Versailles 
Gallery explodes aghast; as if Guy 
Fawkes’s IMot had burst under it. 
“ The Queen’s Majesty was weeping,” 
wfi'isper some. There will be no As- 
sumption .service; or such a one as 
was never celebrated since Assumption 
came in fashion. 

• 

Kifrdpc, then, shall ring with it from 
side to side! — But why rides that 
Ileyduc as if all the Devils drove him ( 
It is Monseigneur’s Heyduc : Mon- 
seigneur spoke three words in German 
IQ him, at the door of his Versailles 
Hotel ; even handed him a slip of 
writing, which (some say, with bor- 
rowed Pencil, “ in liis ’ red square 
cap ”) he bad managed to prepare on 
thewaythither.il To Paris 1 To the 
Palais-Cardinal! The horse dies on 
reaching the stable ; the Heyduc swoons 
on reaching the cabinet : but his slip 
of writing fell from his hand ; and I 
(says the Abbe' Georgel) was there. 
The red Portfolio, containing all the 
gilt Autographs, is burnt utterly, with 
much else, before Breteuil can arrive 
for apposition of the seals ! — Whereby 
Europe, in ringing from side to side, 
must worry itself with guessing : and 
at this hour (on this paper) sees the 
matter in such an interesting clear* 
obscure. 

Soon Count Cagliostro and Ids Sera<^ 


K rr, . - * Cam-pun. f LanwUe. X Georgel. 

■ K 1 • Botte d’Etienvilln’s description of him : A handsome man, of fifty t 
with high complexion ; hair white-gray, and the front of the head bald : of high 
stuturo ; carriage noble and easy, though burdened with a certain degree of cor- 
jiulency ; who, I never doubted, was Monsieur de Rohan.” (First Memoire Pour.) 
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phic Countess go to join Monscigiieur, following, so far as we know, yet un- 
in State Prison. In few days, follows edited. 

Dame deLamoite (from Dar-sur-Aube) ; 

Demoiselle d’Oliva by and by (from 
Brussels) ; Villellc-de-Iietaux from iiis 
Swiss retirement, in the' taverns of 
Geneva. The Bastille opens its iron 
bosom to them all. 

Chapter Last. 

Mi$9a csr. “ Fellow Scoundrels, — An unspeak- 

able Intrigue, spun from tiie soul of 
Thus, then, the Diamond Necklace that Circe-Megaera, by our voluntary or 

having, on the one hand, vanished involuntary help, has assembled us all, 

through the Horn Gate of Dreams, and if not under one roof-tree, yet within 

so (under the pincers of Nisus Lamotte one ^im iron-bound ring-wall. For an 

and Kuryalus Villette) lost its sub- appointed number of months, in the ever- 

lunary individuality and being; and, rolling flow of Time, we, being gathered 

on the other hand, all that trafficked in from the four winds, did by Destiny 

it, sitting now safe under lock and key, work together in body corporate; and, 

tliat justice may take cognisance of in a Transaction al- 

them,— our engagement in regard to the ready* &med over the Globe, obtain 

matter is on the point of terminating, unity of Name (like the Argonauts of 

That extraordinary Froccs du Collier old), as Conquerors of Ihe Diamond 

(Necklace Trial), spinning itself through Necklace. Ere long it is done (for 

Nine other ever -memorable Months, ring-walls hold not captive the free 

to the astonishment of the hundred and Scoundrel for ever) ; and we disperse 

eighty-seven assembled ParlemettlkrSy again, over wide terrestrial Space; 

and of all Quidnuncs, Journalists, some of us, it may be, over the very 

Anecdotisls, Satirists, in both iiemi- marches of Space. Our Act hangs in- 

spheres, is, in every sense, a Cele- dissoluble together ; floats wondrous in 

brated Trial,” and belongs to Publish- the older and older memory of men : 

ers of such. How, by innumerabb while tuc, little band of Scoundrels, who 

confrontations and expiscatory ques- saw each other, now hover so far 

lions, through entanglements, doub- asunder, to see each other no more, — 

lings, and windings that fatigue eye if not once more only ou the universal 

and soul, this most involute of Lies is Doomsday, the Last of the Days I 

finally winded off to the scandalous- In such interesting moments, wiiile 

ridiculous cinder-heart of it, let others we stand within the verge of parting, 
relate. and have not yet parted, ractninks it 

Meanwhile, during these Nine ever- were well here, in these sequestered 

memorable Months, till they termi- Spaces, to institute a few general re- 

nate lat ^j)t night precisely with the flections. Me, as a public speaker, 

May of 1786,^ how many fiTgitive the Spirit of Masonry, of Philosophy, 

leaves,” quizzical, imaginative, or at and Philantliropy, and even of Pro- 

least mendacious, were flying about in phecy (blowing mysterious from llic 

Newspapers ; or stitched together as Land of Dream) impels to it. Give 

Pamplilets ; and what heaps of others ear, () Fellow l^oundrels, to what the 

were left creeping in Manuscript, we Spirit utters; treasure it in your hearts, 

shall not say ; — having, indeed, no com- practise it in your lives, 

plete Collection of them, and, what is Sitting here, penned up in this 

more to the purpose, little to do with which (with a slight metaphor) 1 call 

such Collection. Neverthel^b search- the Central Cloaca of Nature, where a 

ing for some fit Capital of m^mpo- tyrannical De Launay can forbid the 

site order, to addfn adequately the now bodily eye free vision, you with the 

finished singular Pillar of our Narra- mental eye see but the better. This 

live, what can suit us better than the Central Cloaca, is it not rather a 

On the 31st of May, 1786, sentence was pronounced : about ten at night, the 
Cardinal got out of the Bastille ; large mobs hurrahing round hin),«»oat of spleen to 
the Court (See Georgel), ^ 


Occasional Discourse^ bu Count Ales- 
sandro CagliostrOf Thaumaturgist, 
Prophet i ar^ Arch-Quack ; delivered 
in the Bastille : Year of Lucifer^ 
5789; of the Hegira Mahometan 
(from Mecca)^ 1201 ; (tf the Hegira 
Cagliostric ( from Palermo), 24 ; of 
the Vulgar tlra, 1785. 
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Heart, into wliich, from all regions, 
mysterious conduits introduce, and 
forcibly inject, v^hatsoever is choicest 
in the Scoundrelism of the Earth ; 
there to be absorbed, or again (by the 
other auricle) ejected into new circu- 
lation ? Let the eye of the mind run 
along this immeasurable venous-arterial 
system; and astound itself with the 
magnificent extent of Scoundreldom ; 
the deep, I may say, unfathomable, sig- 
nificance of Scoudrelism. 

“ Yes, brethren, wide as the Sun’s 
range is our Empire ; wider than old 
Rome’s in its palmiest era. 1 have in 
my time been far ; in frozen Muscovy, 
in hot Calabria, east, west, whereso- 
ever the sky overarches’ civilised man : 
and never hitherto saw 1 myself an 
alien ; out of Scoundreldom I never 
was. , Is it not even said^ from of old, 
by the opposite party ; ^ All mjen are 
liars V Do they not (and this nowise 
‘ in haste’) whimperingly talk of ‘ one 
just person’ (as liiey call him), and of 
the remaining thousand save one that 
take part with us ? So decided is our 
majority.” — (Applause). 

‘‘ Of the Scarclet Woman, — ws. 
Monseigneur, without offence, — of the 
Scarlet Woman that sits on Seven 
Hills, and her Black Jesuit Militia, out 
foraging from Pole to Pole, I speak 
not ; for the story is too trite : nay, the 
Militia itself, as 1 see, begins to be 
disbanded, and invalided, for a second 
treachery; treachery to herself I Nor 
yet of Governments ; for a like reason. 
Ambassadors, said an English punster, 
lie abroad for their masters. Their 
masters, we answer, lie, at home, for 
themselves. Not of all this, nor of 
Courtship (witii its so universal Lovers’ 
vows), nor Courtiership, nor Attorney- 
ism, nor Public Oratory, and Selling 
by Auction, do I speak : I simply ask 
the gainsayer. Which is the particular 
trade, profession, mystery, calling, or 
pursuit of the Sons of Adam that they 
successfully manage in the other way ? 
lie cannot answeri — No : Philosophy 
itself, both practical and even specu- 
lative, has, at length (after shamefulest 
groping), stunibled on the plain con- 
clusion that Sham is indispensable to 
Reality, as Lying to Living ; that with- 
out Lying the whole business of the 
world, from swaying of senates to sell- 
ing of tapes, must explode into an- 


archic discords, and so a speedy con- 
clusion ensue. 

‘‘ But the grand problem, Fellow 
Scoundrels, as you well know, is the 
maiT^ing of Truth and Sham ; so that 
they become one flesh, 'man and wife, 
and generate these three : Profit, Pud- 
ding, and Respectability that always 
keeM her Gig. Wondrously, indeed, 
do Truth and Delusion play into one 
another : Reality rests on Dream. 
Truth is but the skin of the bottomless 
Untrue : and ever, from time to time, 
the U ntrue sheds it ; is clear again ; 
and the superannuated True itself be- 
^ comes 4a Fable. Thus do all hostile 
things crumble back into our Empire; 
and of its increase there is no end. 

O brothers, to think of the Speech 
without meaning (which is mostly ours), 
and of the Speech with contrary mean- 
ing (which is wholly ours),#ianufac- 
tgred by the organs of Mankind in one 
solar day ! Or call it a day of Jubilee, 
when public Dinners are given, and 
Dinner-omtions are delivered : or say, 
a Neighbouring Island in time of Ge- 
neral Ejection ! O ye immortal gods ! 
The^mind is lost; can only admire 
great Nature’s plenteousness with a 
kind of sacred wonder. 

For tell me. What is the chief end 
of man ? ‘ To glorify God,’ said the old 
Christian Sect, now happily extinct. 
^ To eat and find eatables by the rea- 
diest method,* answers sound Philoso- 
phy, discarding whims. If the readier 
method (than this of persuasive-attrac- 
tion) is discovered, — point it out. — 
Brethren, I said the old Christian Sect 
was happily extinct ; as, indeed, in 
Rome itself, there goes the wonderfullest 
traditionary Prophecy,* of that Nazareth 
Christ coming back, and being cruci- 
fied ni'second time there ; which truly 1 
see not in the least how he could fail to 
be. Nevertheless, that old Christian 
whim, of an actual living and ruling 
God, and some sacred covenant bind- 
ing all men in Him, with much other 
mystic stuff, does, under new or old 
shape, linger with a few. From these 
few, keep yourselves for ever far I 
They TOfml^ven be left to their whim, 
which like to pr< 2 ve infectious. 

** But neither are we, my Fellow 
Scoundrels, without our Religion, our 
Worship ; which, like the oldest, and 
all true Worships, is one of Fear. The 


* Goethe mentions it (^Ualmtische Reiss). 
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Cbtwtiftns have their Cross, the Mos- 
l^tn their Crescent : but hate not wOy 
too, our — Gallows? Yes, ir^nitely 

texrible is the Gallows ; bestrides, with 
its patibulary fork, the Pit of bottomless ' 
Terror. No Mstnicheans are w^ ; ov^r 
God is One. Great, exceeding great, 
I say, is the Gallows ; of old, 6<ren 
from the beginning, in this world ; 
knowing neither variableness nor de-^ 
cadence ; for ever, for ever, over the 
wTeck of ag^s, and all oivic and eccle- 
siastic convulsions, meal-mobs, revo- 
lutions, the Gallows with front serenely 
terrible towers aloft. Fellow Scoun- 
drels, fear the Gallows, and nave no * 
other fear 1 TAis is the Law and the 
Prophets. Fear every emanation of 
the Gallows. And what is every buffet, 
with the fist, or even with the tongue, 
of one having authority, but some such 
emanating ? And what is Force of 
Public* Opinion but the infinitude 
of such emanations, — rushing com- 
bined on you like a mighty storm- 
wind ? Fear the Gallows, I say ! 
O when, with its long black arm, it 
has clutched a man, whiat avail* him all 
ten'estrial things? These pass away, 
with horrid nameless dinning in his 
ears ; and the ill-starred Scoundrel 
pendulates between Heaven and Eaith, 
a thing rejected of bolh ^^ — (Profound 
sensation.) * 

Such, so wide in compass, high, 
gallows-high in dignity, is the Scouiktrel 
Empire; and for deptli, it is deeper 
than the Foundations of the World. 
For what was CrcJition itself wholly 
(according to the best Philosophers) but 
a Divulsioti by the Time-Spthit (or 
Devil so-called); a forceful Interrup- 
tion, or breaking asunder, of the old 
Quiesceii«P»of Eternily ? It was Lu- 
cifer that fell, and made this fordly 
World arise. Deep ? It is bottomless- 
deep ; the very Thought, diving, bobs 
up from it bafHed. Is not this that 
they call Vice of L 3 Nng the Adam- 
Kadmon, or primeval Kude-Element, 
old as Clmos mother's-womb of Death 
and Hell ; whereon their thin film of 
Virtue, Truth, and the like, poorly 
wavers — for a day ? All V!^e, what 
is it, even by tl|eir own shewing, but 
Vice transformed, — that is, manufac- 
tured, rendered artificial ? ‘ Man’s 

Vices are tlie roots from which his Vir- 
tues grow out and see the light,* says 
one : ^ Yes,’ add I, ^ and thanklessly 
steal their nourishment !’ Were it not 
for the nine hundred ninety and nine 


UQacktiowledged(pertops4^^ and 
calumniated) Scoundrels, hiw. were 
their single J ust Person (with a marrsdn 
on him 1) so much as possible ?— *Oh, it 
is high, high : tlm^e tliinga are too great 
forme; Intellect, Iidagination^flags her 
tired wings ; the, soul lost, baffled 
—Here Dame .de LamoUe tittered 
audibly, and muttered, Cof-iT^lfide 
(which, .being interpreted into die 
tidi tongue, signifies. Btdfhfy-Jock) / 
Tlie Arch-^iack, whose eyes were 
turned inwards as in rapt contempla- 
tion, started at tlte titter and mutter : 
his eyes dashed outwards with dilated 
pupil; his nostrils opened wide; his 
very hair seemed to stir in its long 
twisted pigtails (his fashion of curl) ; 
and as Indignation is said to make 
Poetry, it here made Prophecy, or what 
sounded as such. With terrible, work- 
ing features, and gesticulation not re- 
commended in any Book of Gesture, 
the Arch-Quack', in voice supernally 
discordant (like Lions worrying Bulls 
of Bashan) l>egan : 

Sniff not, Dame de LainoUe ; 
tremble, thou foul Circe-Megaera ; thy 
day of desolation is at hand ! Behold 
ye the Sanhedrim of Judges, with their 
fanners (of written Parchment)) loud- 
rustling, as tliey winnow all her chaff, 
and down-plumage, and she stands 
there naked and mean ? — Vilette, Oli- 
va, do ye blab secrets 1 Ye have no 
pity of her extreme need ; she none of 
yours. Is thy light-giggling, untame- 
able heart at last heavy ? Hark ye ! 
Shrieks of one cast out; whom they 
brand on both slioulders wjth iron 
stamp : the red hot'' V,’* thou Vaieuse, 
hath it entered thy soul ? Weep, 
( ’irce de J/amotte ; wail there in truckle 
bed, and hysterically gnash thy teeth : 
nay, do, smother thyself in thy door-mat 
coverlid ; thou hast found thy mates ; 
thou art in tlie SalpiHribre ! — Weep, 
daughter of the high and miissant 
Satis-inexpressibles ! Buzz of Parisian 
Gossipry is about thee; but not to help : 
no, to eat before thy*timc. What shall 
a King^s Court do with thee, thou un- 
clean thing, wliile thou yet livest^ 
Escape ! Flee to utmost countries ; 
hide there, if thou canst, thy mark of 
Cain ! — In the Babylon of Fog-land ? 
TIa ! is that my London ? See 1 Judas 
Iscariot Egalit<l' ? Print, yea print 
abuiidanily the abominations of your 
two hearts : breath of raltlesnakes can 
bedim the steel mirror, but only for a 
time.— Aud tbWe I Aye, there at last I 





4«7: 


Tuii>W(jst . the lofty leelds, 

poverty-strickeia, 0 thriftless daughter 
ofthe high and.p0jl8samresc{^>ghai- 
lifts? De$cen(j[^t iboa p^mtate, in 
dead night, . fiioin wind<m in the Uurd 
story; hurled iortb by Itocchfthals, to 
whom thy shrill tongue bad grot^n un- 
bearable ? * Yea^ ihe smoke of 
that new Babylon fallest head- 
long ; one long scream of 'screams 
makee night hideous: thou liest there, 
shattered like addle' ep[, '.nigh to the 
Temple off lornS’ O Lamotte, has thy 
Ifypocriitia ended^ then ? Thy many 
characters were all .acted . Here at last 
thou actest not, but art what tliou seem- 
cst : a mangled squelch of gore, con- 
fusion, and abomination ; which men 
liuddlc underground, with no burial 
stone. Thou gallows-carriow!” — 
-^Here the prophet turned up his 
nose (the bioadest of tlie eighteenth 
century), and opened wide his nostrils 
with such a greatness ofdisgust, that all 
the audience, even Lamotte herself, 
sympathetically imitated him.— “O 
Dame de Lamotte 1 Dame de Lamotte ! 
Now, when the circle of tliy existence 
lies complete ; and my eye glances over 
these two score and three years that 
were lent thee, to do evil as thou 
couldsi; and 1 behold thee a bright- 
eyed little Tatterdemalion, l)egging and 
gathering slicks in the llois de Bou<» 
logne ; and also at length a squelched 
Putrefaction, here on London pave- 
ments ; with the hcaddressings and 
hungerings,thegaddings and hysterical 
gigglings that came between,— 
shall 1 say was the meaning of thee at 
all?- 


^^^VUette^de-Uelaux! HavotbeeateV 
poles trepann^ thee, by sham 
tle> in diy Tavern, from the sacred ^ 
publican sai)?t It is thou that wert 
the hifed Forger of Handrwritki^ ? 
Tton wilt confess lit D^ryibwhipt, 
yetaceur$ed.r^{iai ^edndd Symbol 
of oifr Faith 1 Swings aloft, on ^ the 
Castle of Angelo, a Pendulous 
Mass, which Ithink 1 diseehi to be the 
body of Vilette I Iberet let him end : 
the sweet monel of OUT Jugmmauti 

^ Nay, weep not thou, disconselate 
Oliva ; blear not thy bright blue wes, 
daughter of the shady Garden ! 'Aiee 
shall tli^ Sanhedrim not harm: this 
Cloaca of Nature emits thee ; as nota- 
blest of unfortunate-females, thou shalt 
have choice of husbands not without 
capital ; and accept one.t Know this ; 
for the vision of it is true. 

y But the Anointed MajeW whom 
ye profaned ? Blow, spirit of Aptian 
iVlasonry, blow aside the thick curtains 
of Space 1 Lo you, her eyes are red 
with their first tears of pure bitterness ; 
not with*their last. Tirewoman Cam- 
pan it choosing, from the Printshops of 
the Quais, the reputed-best among the 
hundred likenesses of Circe de La- 
moUe:§ a Queen shall consider if the 
basest of women ever, by any accident, 
darkened daylight or candle-light for 
the highest. The Portrait answers : 
‘ Never r — (Sensation in the au- 
dience.) 

‘‘ — Ha 1 W hat is this ? An^ls, 
Uriel, Anachiel, and the other Five; 
Pentagon of Rejuvenescence ; Power 
that destroyed Original Sin; Earth, 


* I'he English 'rranslator of Lamotte’s Life says, slie fell from the leads of her 
house, nigh the Temple of Flora, endeavouring to escape seizure for dflh^ and was 
.akeii up so much hurl that she died in consequence. Another report runs that she 
was flung out of window, as in the Cagliostric text One w’ay or other she did die, 
on the 23d of August, 1791 ( Biographie Unherselle, xxx, 287), Where the '* Temple 
of Flora” was, or is, one knows not. 

t See Georgel, and Villette’s Mtmoire, 

t In the Afaire dii Collier is this MS, Note : ** Gay d’Oliva, a common-girl of 
the Palais-Royal, w'bo was chosen to play u part in this Business, got married, some 
years afterwards, tc one Beausire, an Ex -Noble, formerly attached to the d* Artois 
Household. In 1790, he was Captain of the National Guard Company of the 
'i emple. He then retired to Choisy, and managed to be named Procureur of that 
Commune : he Anally employed himself in drawing Up Lists of Prescription in the 
Luxembourg Prison, when ne played the part of informer (mouten). See Tableau 
dee Prisons de Paris sons Uobespiere" These details are correct. Tn the bUmoires 
sur les Prisons (new Title of the Book just referred to), ii, 171, we find this : ** The 
second Denouncer was Beausire, an Ex- Noble, known under the old government 
for his intrigues. To give an idea of him, it is enough to say that he married tlie 
d’OUva,” &c», as in the MS. Note already given. Finally is added : He was the 
main spy of Boyenval ; who, however, "said that he m^e use of hhn ; but that 
Foaquier-Tinville did not like him, and would hafve him gufllotined in good time.’’ 

$ See Campan, 
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Heaven, and tliou Outer Limbo, which 
men name Hell! Does the Empire 
OF Imposture waver? Burst there, in 
starry sliccn, updarting, Liglit-rays from 
out its dark foundations; as it rocks 
and lieaves, not in travail-throes, but in 
death-throes? Yea, Light-rays, pierc- 
ing, clear, that salute the Heavens, — 
lo, they h'mdle it ; their starry clear- 
ness becomes as red Hellhre ! Im- 
posture is burnt up: one Red-sea of 
Fire, wild-billowing enwraps theWorld; 
with its fire-tongue licks at the Stai's. 
Thrones are hurled into it, and Dubois 
Mitres, and Prebendal Stalls that drop 
fatness, and — ha ! what see I V- all the 
Gigs of Creation : all, all ! Wo is 
me ! Never since Pharoah's Chariots, 
in the Red-sea of water, was there 
wreck of Wheel- vehicles like this in the 
Sea of Fire. Desolate, as ashes, as 
gases, dMl they wander in the wind. 

“ Hi^ier, higher, yet flames the Fpe- 
Sea ; crackling with new dislocated 
timber ; hissing with leather and pru- 
nella. The metal Images are molten ; 
the marble Images become mortar- 
lime; the stone Mountains stilkily ex- 
plode. Respectability, with till her 
collected Digs inflamed for funeral pyre, 
wailing, leaves the Earth, — to return 
under new Avatar. Imposture, how it 
burns, through generations : how it is 
burnt up — for a time. The World is 
black ashes; which — when will they 
grow green ? The Images all i*un into 
amorphous Corinthian brass ; all Dwell- 
ings of men destroyed ; the very 
mountains peeled and riven, the val- 
leys black and dead : it is an empty 
World ! Wo to them that shall be 

born then! A King, a Queen 

(ah me !) were hurled in ; did rustle 
once ; flai» alofl, crackling, like paper- 
scroll. Oliva’s Husband was hurled in ; 
Iscariot Egalitc; thou grim De Lau- 
nay, with thy grim Bastille ; whole 
kindreds and peoples ; five millions of 
mutually destroying Men. For it is 
the End of the Dominion of Impos- 
ture (which is Darkness and opaque 
Firedamp) ; and the burning up, with 
unquencnable hre, of all the GigsS that 
are in the Earth — Here the Prophet 
paused, fetching a deep sigh ; and the 


[February, 

Cardinal uttered a kind of faint, tremu- 
lous Hem ! 

Mourn not, O Motiseigneur, spite 
of thy nephritic cholic, and many in- 
firmities. For thee mercifully it was 
not unto death.* O Monseigneur (for 
thou had^t a touch of goodness), wlio 
would not weep over thee, if he also 
laughed? Behold! The not too ju- 
dicious Historian, that long years 
hence, amid remotest wildernesses, 
writes thy Life, and names thee Mud-- 
volcano; even he shall reflect that it 
was thy Life this same ; thy chance 
through whole Eternity; which 4,hou 
(poor gambler) hast expended so : and, 
even over his hard heart, a breath of 
dewy pity for thee shall blow. — Q 
Monseigneur, thou wert not all ignoble : 
thy Mud-volcano was but strength dis- 
located, fire misapplied. Thou went- 
est ravening through the world ; no 
Life-elixir or Stone of the Wise could 
we two (for want of funds) discover : a 
foulest Circe undertook to fatten thcc ; 
and thou hadst to fill thy belly with the. 
east wind. And burst ? By the Ma- 
sonry of Enoch, No ! Behold, has 
not thy Jesuit Familiar his Scouts dim- 
flying over the deep of human things \ 
Cleared art thou of crime, save that of 
fixed-idea ; weepest, a repentant exile, 
in the Mountains of Auvergne. Neither 
shall the Red Fire-sea itself consume 
tliee ; only consume thy Gig, and, in- 
stead of Gig (O rich exchange 1), re- 
store thy Self. Safe beyond the Rhitic- 
stream, thou livest peaceful days ; 
savest many from the nre, and anoiiit- 
est their smarting bums. Sleep tirially, 
in thy mother’s bosom, in a good old 
age!’’ — The Cardinal gave a sort of 
guttural murmur, or gurgle, which 
ended in a long sigh. 

O Horrors, as ye shall be called,” 
again burst forth the Quack, why 
have yc missed the Sicur dc Lamotte ; 
why not of him, too, made gallows- 
carrion ? Will spear, or sword-stick, 
thrust at him (or supposed to be thrust), 
through window oi hackney-coach, in 
Piccadilly of the Babylon of Fog, where 
he jolts disconsolate, not let out the 
imprisoned animal -existence ? Is he 
poisoned, too ?t Poison will not kill 


* Rohan was elected of the Constituent Assembly ; and even got a compliment 
or two in it, as Court-victim, from here and there a man of w'eak judgment. He was 
one of tlie first who, recalcitrating against Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” ficc., 
took himself across the Rhine. 

t See Lamotte’s Nonative (M^mires Justijicatifs). 
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the Sieur Lamotte ; nor steel, nor mas« 
sacres.* Let him drag his utiQrly su- 
perfluous life to a second and' a third 
generation ; and even admit the not too 
judicious Historian to see his face be- 
fom he die. 

“ But, ha !” cried he, and stood 
wide-staring, horrorstruck, as if some 
Cribb’s fist had knocked the wind out 
of him ; O horror of horrors ! Is it 
not Myself I see? Roman Inquisi- 
tion ! Long months of cruel bait- 
ing 1 Life of Giuseppe Bahama / 
Cagliostro’s Body still lying in St. 
T-.eo Castle, his Se// fled — whither? 
Bv'Standers wag their heads, and say : 
^ The Brow of Brass, behold liow it 
has got all unlack cred ; these Pinch- 
beck lips can lie no more !' Eheu ! 
Ohoo !*' — And he burst into un- 
staunchable blubbering of tears ; and 
sobbing out the moanfullest broken 
howl, sank down in swoon ; to be put 
to bed by De Laiinay and others. 

Thus spoke (or thus might have 
spoken), and prophesied, the Arch- 
Quack Cagliostro ; and truly much 
better than he ever else did : for not^a 
jot or tittle of it (save only that of our 


promised Interview wiUi Nestor de La- 
motte, which looks unlikelier than 
ever, for we have not heard of him, 
dead or living, since 1826,) but has 
turned out to be literally true. As, 
indeed, in all this History, one jot or 
tittle of untruth, that we could render 
true, is, perhaps, not discoverable ; 
much as the distrustful reader may 
have disbelieved. 

Here, then, our little labour ends. 
The Necklace was, and is no more : 
the stones of it again circulate in 
commerce’^ (some of them, perhaps, in 
^lundle]!^ at this l)our) ; may give rise 
U> what other Histories we know not. 
The Conqueror's of it, every one that 
tniflicked in it, have they not sill had 
their due, which was Death?' 

This little Business, like a little 
cloud, bodied itself fortli in sju^s clear 
to the unobservant : but such 

hues of deep-tinted villany, dissolute- 
ness, and general delirium as, to the 
observant, betokened it electric ; and 
wise men (a Goethe, for example) 
boded Earthquakes. Has not the 
Eartl!t[uake come ? 


* Lamotte, after his wife's death, had returned to Paris ; and been arrested, — 
fiot for building churches. The Sentence of the old Parlement against him, in regard 
to the Necklace Business, he gets annulled hj^ the new Courts ; but is, nevertheless, 
“ retained in conlinement" {Moniteur New'spnper, 7th August, 1792), He was still 
in Prison at the time the September Massacre broke out. From Maton de la Vai- 
enne we cite the following grim passage ; Maton m in La Force Prison. 

** Atone in the morning” (of Monday, Septen^r 3), writes Maton, ** the grate 
that led to our quarter was again opened. Four men in uniform, holding each a 
naked sabre and blazing torch, mounted to our corridor ; a turnkey shewing the 
way ; and entered a room close on ours, to investigate a box, which they broke open. 
This done, they halted in the gallery ; and hegim interrogating one Cuissa, to know 
where Lamotte was ; who, they said, under pretext of finding a treasure, which they 
should share in, bad swindled one of them out of 300 livres, having asked him to 
dinner for that purpose. The wretched Cuissa, whom they had in their ]j|i;iwer, and 
who lost his life that night, answered, all trembling^ that he remembered the fact well, 
hut could not say what had become of the prisoner. Resolute to find this Lamotte 
and confront him with Cuissa, they ascended into other rooms, and made further 
rummaging there ; but apparently without oiFoct, for I heard them say to one another : 
” Come, search among the corpses, then ; for, l^om de Dieu ! we must know what is 
becomo of him.” (Ma Resurrection, par Maton de la Varenne ; reprinted in the His- 
toire Parleinentaire, xviii. 142.)«.Lamotte lay in the Bicetre Prison 5 but had got out, 
precisely in the nick bf time,«.and dived beyond soundings. 
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T an air of romance hovers about 
this spot! The very atmosphere in-^ 
stinct with the power — the supremacy 
of the ideal over the grovelling and 
the sensual-— and invested with all the 
witcheries of the mind and the ima- 
gination. Here poesy might linger, 
unalloyed and undebased by the plod- 
ding cares and commonplaces of life. 
Not like the greater part of this, our 
highly boasted land, where toil and 
degradation have wrought down the 
Aiier impulses of the spirit, insLiil man 
hath become more like the dirty and 
untiring machines over which his exist- 
ence is consumed, than a being made 
for immortality — a denizen of the 
skies ! ^ 

WheWer we go, save in remote 
and seeded spots — indebted more, 
perhaps, to fancy and association /or 
their hold on (he spirit, than to any 
real influence they possess — we find 
the primeval curse even upon the mind 
itself ; and the soul dead io all the 
glowing impulses by which naturS will 
ever operiite on those whom she has 
endowed with these hnerapprehctisions. 

Such a scene as this, methinks, were 
created as a test and a touchstone to 
that genuine feeling which needs nut 
the stupendous and the terrible to ex- 
cite — so quiet, and so full of what 
constitutes the vitality of thought — 
the very pith of the imagination. 

The sea has always been invested 
witli those wonder-awakening attributes, 
immensity and power. Though brief 
the space that we can comprehend in 
a single glance^ yet we feel the vast, the 
immeasiMahle abyss. We feel that the 
very wave which rolls carelessly at our 
feet connects us with far offshores, un vi- 
sited and unknown — climes which the 
immeasurable has clothed with tenfold 
brightness, and in whose splendours we 
seem to expatiate; the medium of 
communication partaking of the ailri- 
butes with which we delight to enve- 
lope the mysterious and the unseen — 
vastness, incomprehensibility ! — its 
depths never beheld, its bounds never 
compassed. Every conception we can 
form of power and sublimity seems to 
be comprehended in that single, but 
illimitable idea, which we term Tin: 
Sea ! 

To ordinary conceptions, Staithes 
nrould appear nc^iipg more than a 


little ugly fishing hamlet, all redolent 
with marine odours, and embellish- 
ments of the most unfavourable de- 
scription. Irregular, rickety houses, 
displaying every possible disregard 
both to uniformity and even con- 
venience, with accessories, in a more 
than ordinary proportion, of squalling 
brats and yelping curs, would present 
a somewhat un poetical picture to a 
mind that was not gifted with a feeling 
>for the beautiful and the picturesque, 
which no opposing influences could 
destroy; — a sort of poetical alchemy, 
turning the baser images into repre- 
sentatives of loveliness and power. 

A deep ravine, slit up like an im- 
mense fissure through cliffs of alum 
shale, which are the barriers of the 
coast, extends inland to a considerable 
distance, letting a pretty rivulet run 
quietly down to the sea. On the opposing 
sides of this chasm are the only prac- 
ticable lines of communication ; and, 
truly, it is no light task for vehicles of 
apy kind to pass up and down these 
formidable acclivities. 

Just where this ravine opens out its 
tiny estuary, and between cliffs of per- 
pendicular and gigantic height, stands 
the little fishing hamlet to which we 
have just alluded. A narrow w^ooden 
bridge connects the northern bank with 
the village. Crossing this, you are 
fairly launched into the penetralia of a 
town, whose homely but picturesque 
construction may excite ^motions of 
pleasure or disgust, according as the 
mind is tenqiered to receive impres- 
sions from surrounding objects. A 
platform, several feet above the highest 
tide- mark, partially prevents the sea 
from making any serious inroad on 
the town. Sometimes, however, it 
rushes on from the main with sucli 
fcaiTiil ra))idity, that the inhabitants 
can bear witness to the danger they 
incur, and the daiK.age they have sus- 
tained, from these melancholy inroads. 
Huge and tottering clifls, undermined 
by the continued action of the waves, 
threaten to overwhelm them from above. 
Nor have they hitherto left their threat- 
enings unaccomplished . Instances have 
occurred when the whole mass beetling 
above, and almost overhanging the viK 
lage, has given way, as with an ava- 
lanche, and buried hundreds of sleeping 
in(livi(iuaIsN>eneath its ruins. 
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In a little back parlour at the Cod tub, you know, may- h^ave ^ ' hoi 
and Lol>ster, one of the half dozen punched in its bottdm more W^s than 
victualling houses with which the vil- by pricking it with aiming needWV’ r 
lage is supplied,' sat two men, whose “ Zonder twyfTer— like en<]%h,^ 
earnest conversation was inlerrupted ‘ Mynheer Adansone. Daar is more 
only by the capacious whiffs they blew way by killing de herring dan of" 
from tlie choicest Oroonoko. The fla- cutting his throat, or drinking schnaps 
vour of the herb was of a most inviting dan by paying for dem,*' said Fynkcl, 
fragrance; and not less so the Schiedam, eyeing the surly fisherman with a glim- 
or schnaps^ wherewith their cups ever mering of fun dimjding his round 
and anon became replenished, placid face. 

Christopher Trattles, “ mine Iiost'* Very well, Mr. Skipper, '' said the 

of the merry inn, was the only indi- other, tartly ; “ a bargain's a bargain, 
vidual, besides his two guests, who when struck, ye ken; but ours looks 


seemed to have the privilege of an. 
admission to this privy council-cham- 
ber; which truly it was, affairs being 
often discussed here, in which one de- 
partment of the king's executive would 
have been glad to participate. 

Master Fynkel Vander Bloemen,” 
(the person who spoke was George 
Adamson, an elderly, athletic, weather- 
beaten fishermaii, cladrin a coat of blue 
frieze, studded with horn buttons of 
surprising magnitude; his head was 
distinguished by- an oil-cased hat, 
threadbare about the edges with the 
wear and tear of his vocation, and the 
voyages he had undertaken for \he 
luxuries they were then imbibing) — 
“ Master Fynkel, I say,” he repeated 
the name with a peculiar emphasis, 
“ the bonny Vrouw may get nabbed 
by the sharks, after all ; and then what 
becomes of your promises and my 
daughter's dowry?” 

Blitzen-weerlicht and tunderbolt I” 
said the Dutch skipper^hom he ad- 
dressed, when niy Vrouw is knocked 
in,webe stowed in one of her tubs like 
de pickle herring." 

‘^Very possible — very," said the 
other, with a long and. more than 
usually vigorous puff from his Delft 
pipe. 

Mine Gut! — ah, not possible a 
bit," said the Dutchman; de.Goed 
Vrouw alway get de vind of de royal 
cutter. Dertig en acht trips, der duy vel, 
and een belft, unjer te zoilen, de sails 
steady as de treckschuy t — onze lieve 
Heer~ possible ! Mine Gotten, no 
more possible than catch lobsters in 
de graat canal." 

No ,matter haw inanv times the 
pitcher goes to the well, if it get 
smashed at last," said George Adam- 
son ; 1 must have the ge/r, as you 

call ii-^die ready. Master Fynkel — 
tliat we may not be playing at hide 
and seek under tlie hatches. A brine 


like enough to run off for want of the 
• luck penny. I must have my deposit, 
and s6, good bye; and may your ju- 
niper and aquafortis burn achole in 
your throat." Here fie arose, mightily 
offended with the Dutcliman's allusion 
to his well-known propensity for im- 
bibing liquor at the least possible ex- 
pense. “ Good bye, skipper. Mary 
Adamson shall not gang without a 
good nest-egg." 

Mien Lust ! (Jomc, man, down 
again,'' said the good-humoured Hol- 
lander ^ Zo gezeid zo gedaan — soon 
said^as done. What’s use dat face? 
als bad sour krout. Talk again. \Vc 
shall make bargain ondertusschen. If 
not, vaar wel. But de lad will run 
from his wits. Hy is — he be, dat is, 

love.'^ 

W^ell, well, Master Fynkel, if you 
will talk like a reasonable body, I may 
sit awhile; and so, at a word, what 
will you settle plump on my daughter, 
cash down at her wedding-day?" 

Ilemel and waereld ! Mynheer 
Adansone, you be veel^mush rash een 
oogenblick — for Ik ben too poor, just 
dis present, misscliien, -till nly Koop- 
vaarder, my shij), come frjyp de Nord 
Zee.® And my country-house on-de 
oude canal, where 1 smoke an* watch 
de frogs, my dunkt, il me semble, has 
gotten all my ready guilders, an* my 
last goude dukaat an’ my groot pond, 
and I must borrow — met my met u— 
between thee and me, Koopman 
George." 

“ Tush, with thy gibber and non- 
sense — thou art ever on that tack. I 
tell thee what's use o' throwin' chaff 
to an old chucky. It'll no do, man. 
I'll tell my price at a word, an(L not 
bate a crooked sixpence, — one thou- 
sand pounds English on* her wedding- 
dajr, and the maiden comes forth 
Mistress Frow Fynkel Vander Bloemen 
the younger." 
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M^ Guttetki where ^am I for get 
.one doiieiid gelt! 'By iioog an’ lag, 
vhat link you I shteal, or get all my 
' goods vor noting 

Veiy good, Master Skipper, very 
good, 1 like a shctrt word and a bar- 
gain. Ay or no ?” 

“ Come, come, Ik bid u — let us 
maak de oder putfan’ be friends. Sit 
dee still, Mynheer George ; we must 
talk about dis Meijutfrow a littel bit. 
■* De maan, dc moon and dee be too 
. gpod friends not to love one odor’s 
company. Not come out o’ bed yet. 

* She slaapt long to-night. Zo wait till 
she’s op staan — dat is,se lever^{ise for 
a bit of hergoed oude face to look at.” 

Bless her old* round stupid head, 
one always knows where to look for 
her, and what sort of a mood she’ll 
be in. Not like your women folk — 
one never knows which side out they’ll 
be. laughing or scolding, sulking or 
talking, it may be ; but one can nevef 
tell which will come l’ next. But the 
moon, a smuggler’s luck to her! — al- 
ways the same great bright booby face 
towards one every month ; and then, 
hurrah for the tubs and the tobacccfl” 

** Ik wist I could maak hy in de 
goed heid, good humour. But for dis 
moon one could not see to worken 
buiten widout lanthorns ; and they’d 
fell de tale, mien goed Adansone< 
Trattles, anoder kan, mien goed vel- 
low.” 

** Then it’s a bargain ?” said George, 
adroitly. 

Thou greedy vnr, poisson, dee has 
de best vord of de bargain overal, every 
where. What can a poor Dutchman’s 
wit maak wid de Yorksbireman 
Ila, ha!” 

“ We’lljjJrink one brimmer to the 
wedding-day ; and may the yOuiig 
birds soon feather their own nests.” 

The meriy pair now began to smoke 
and talk with great assiduity, until the 
moonbeams, rising over the dark cliffs, 
began to glimmer through the case- 
ment. This seemed to intrude on the 
smugglers’ sojourn, for they imme- 
diate! v separated. 

Ik wensch u goeden nacht,” said 
Vender Bloemen. 

jGoeden nacht,” replied Geoi-ge, 
imittting the other’s accent witli toler- 
able accuracy. 

But the moon upon that memorable 
night had other and more interesting 
duties to {perform, than even lighting 
an old amuggler home, and a frowsy 


Dutobmaik,*aboard his st^hooner in the 
ofiing.* On Easington heights, about 
a nS# from l^itlies, lived George 
Adamson and his daughter Maiy. 
She was the pride of his heart, though 
his rough ana unyielding temper would 
hardly acknowledge it. Her disposi- 
tion was kind, with no slight portion 
of her father’s firmness superadded. 
Susceptible, perhaps too much* so for 
her own happiness; yet her feelings, 
when engaged, took dee]^ hold. 
Fluctuating thej might be, like a 
wave on the oceau ; but the object, 
sunk far in their depths, was un- 
^ changed eithei by the gloom or the 
glitter on the surface. With a mind 
far above iier station, she had a natural 
refinement and delicacy of thouglit, 
which communicated itself to, and was 
vi&ible in, every action. Grace was 
with her, nature itself^ iincoiistriiincd, 
obeying every impulse of her being 
from within. gray jeye! — but 

who shall describe* it? Exquisitely 
moulded was the outline of that deli- 
cate orbit. The undulating curves by 
which It was inclosed would have 
stricken n statuary with despair. None, 
eveli the mo^t insensible of animated 
clods, looking on her face, would have 
been at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term beautiful ; yet its chief 
ingredient was expression, setting all 
^language at defiance. Most of her 
features, considered by themselves, 
were little better than what might be 
called ordinary ; yet so finely har- 
monised was every lint and (‘very 
line, that the whole seemed fitted to 
make and to give laws — ^a future 
standard of comparison for the beau- 
tiful and the bewitching. Not fait, 
nor yet pale, perhaps her complexion 
was the only (lefi'ct. There appeared 
a sallow tinge over the whole, quite 
the reverse of that clearness which is 
considered indispensable to a good 
complexion yet not unhealthy in its 
tone, but of a wholesome hue, indi- 
cating, if not robuilt health, such a 
delicacy and tenderness of frame as 
best befits a woman, giving an air of 
loveliness and interest even to her 
faults and her infirmities. Her lips 
were Ihin and compressed, yet forming 
one of the most delicately chiselled 
mouths that ever sculptor wrought or 
painter drew. Her teeth wcio beauti- 
fully small, giving a softness and a 
sweetness to her smile, with which 
these dental s^pendnges, if large, are 
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always at variance. Her hair partook 
of the same undecided tint as her com- 
plexion : neither black, nor yet brown, 
but of an exceedingly uninteresting, 
and perhaps worthless colour — hardly 
fit, we must confess, for the head of a 
licroine. And yet Mary Adamson had 
a better claim to this appellation than 
nine-tenthS'Of tliose for whom our poets 
and sentimentalists demand our admir- 
ation and our love. In stature she was 
rather tall, and' straight as an arrow. 
Small and exquisitely shapen, with 
’ an air of majesty and grace in the turn 
and disposition of her long swanlike 
neck, of which many an aristocratic 
beauty might have been proud ; and 
yet withal so gentle and so kindly, 
that the veriest child preferred her for 
. its playmate. She bad lost her mother 
! when very young ; and an old nurse, 

' or housekeeper, was her only com- 
panion. 

Such was the smuggler's daughter ; 
and, her father being down at Staithes 
that night on business, she had gone to 
look at the moon from the Heights. 

I Behind the house was a new-shorn 
I meadow, which she crossed witli a 
night, but somewhat hurried, step. 
I Passing through a narrow stile, a few 
\ yards beyond, brought the whole scene 
f suddenly before her. Tlie cliff from 
which she looked was at an immense 
height, rising almost perpendicularly 
I from the sea. The hollow rumble of 
the wave was but faintly heard, like 
a subdued murmur, from the rocks 
below. A mist rose half way up the 
stoep, like a zone encompassing the 
rugged cliffs far away on each band. 
The sea, towards the horizon, was clear, 
a darker hue dividing it from the sky, 
siivc where the moon, poised on the 
level deep, threw' down a pyramid of 
light towards the eye, twinkling into 
the mist wreath at her feet. The air 
was calm and placid. A cool and 
balmy softness passed over her cheek, 
flushed and feverish with some late 
excitement. 

' lied and huge the moon swung up 
Krom. her ocean bed ; and as slie rose 
|calmly into the sky, the vapour by the 
? shore grew of a silvery brighltiess. She 
. watched the luminary as it became 
\ smaller, brighter, and more freed from 
Mhe contaminations of earth. Pure and 
r cloudless, the wide atmosphere seemed 
: to bask in universal stillness beneath 
^ her glance. Save where the shadows 
were projected on Uie dewy grass, 
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every blade was" sotpacss- 

ing lustre. H was jdst . hayUime, * and 
the balftiy ajr came Ishlen with its 
oppressive fragrance. 

Across the niorthem -horizon, a band 
of yellow and orange-coloured light 
betokened the path which the sun was 
now traversing. On tlie very margin 
twinkled one glorious star, like a 
bright gem among a thousand glitter- 
ing sands on the verge of that glowing 
river. 

But the maiden looked earnestly out 
over the sea ; and as the moon, bright- 
ening while she rose, dissipated the 
mist, a vossel emerged from it, a few 
hundred furlongs only from the shore. 
Her eyes were rivett^ on this object, 
rather than. on the magnificent scene 
we have described, and a sigh struggled 
heavily from her bosom. ‘‘ Ills pre- 
sence, Ills protection be with thee!" 
As ^hc said this, the full tide of feeling 
burst from her heart, though she had 
struggled hard to suppress it. 

And did sorrow come so heavily 
and so soon upon that breast ? A tear, 
glistei^ng* in the clear and tranquil 
moonlight, will best answer that ques- 
tion. A deep and bitter sob followed ; 
and she hastily retreated a few paces to 
a bench, erected by tlte narrow patli 
which wound along the extreme verge 
of *1110 cliff. She covered her face, 
apparently so absorbed, so abstracted 
from outwaid sensations, that she heard 
neilher^oice nor footstep, until a whis- 
per was at her ear. 

** Mary !" was the only sound ; but 
though softly uttered, to the soul it 
was as though a thousand thunders 
bad spoken. Starting up, she saw one 
whom she had least expected at her 
side. , 

‘‘ Harry !" she cried, trembling and 
agitated beyond measure at his pre- 
sence ; “ wherefore — tell mo — why 
art thou here?" 

Because I am not yonder," said he, 
playfully, pointing towards the ship, 
.as though to quiet her alarm. 

“ I thought the Goed Vrouw had 
gotten under weigh ere this ?" 

“ She had ; but they have pulled 
ashore again with tlie master, and I 
have a long hour yet ere we return. 
He is yonder at the rendezvous in tjie 
village." " . 

« He is with my father. — Again ! 
Oh, why must we endure it — the 
agony of parting 1" She hid her face, 
and her lover would have drawn her 
a 
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tenderly towards him ; but she gently 
disengaged herself. “ Do not make 
me wish now that we had never inct/^ 

‘‘ Say not so, Mary. And yet my 
heart lingers on the apprehension, 
‘ We never meet again !’ *’ IJe was 
silent ; wlule she leaned on the paling 
for support, instead of that bosom to 
which she would fain have clung. 

“ Hath not iny father forbidden ?— 
surely it is enoiigli.*' 

IJe replied, with great energy : lie 
has — and wherefore ? Is not my birth 
and condition equal to his own ? Have 
I not with patient assiduity won thy 
love? And now — oh, hh beyond 
endurance ! Would that we were 
away ! Once across yonder friendly 
deep, our union would be secure. 
Hut I am poor, it seems — an exile 
from the land of my fathers — destined, 
it may be, never to return.'' 

“ I would not fly even with thee. 
Happiness we all seek, under one form 
or another; and even the hope of it 
would depart, and for ever, siiould I 
commit the indiscretion thou hast urged 
me to. Tempt me not agaiii 

Then listen, and tremble at the 
fate to which thou att destined. Since 
T went aboard, I have learnt — ay, 
that thou wilt be a bride — a smiling, 
joyous bride, ere a few short mouths 
have passed— almost or ere the tedr is 
dried which thou hast shed for my de- 
parture.*' Then, as if a sudden and 
desperate thouglit was the insult of 
tliis impression, he continued, with the 
calmness of despair, Hut the news, 
it may be, is but too welcome." 

“Speak! — why art thou silent?" 
said the bewildered girl, incredulous, 
but terrified at the intelligence. “ Why 
dost thmi look at me so fearfully ?" 

“ I will be calm, though I am chok- 
ing — though the haled words come 
over my parched lips like a furnace ; 
The old Dutch skipper yonder is mak- 
ing a bargain for George Adamson's 
daughter V* 

“ The old man Fynkel I — for me ?” 
cried she, with a look of horror and 
amazerneht. 

“ Ay, for thee ! — like a lioi'se or a 
heifer, to be delivered, may be, with a 
baiter on Martinmas fair. Not for him- 
self tiiough, by tlie by, but for tluit 
handsome boy of his, whom thou hast 
seen aforetime, some twice or thrice ; 
niid of whom, 1 lielieve, I once was 
somewhat jealous." He affected an 
air of itydiffereace as he said Ms, but 


the tone betrayed him. It betokened 
any thing rather than the obdurate 
calmness he intended. 

Mary was silent — wonder aud up- 
rehension almost overpowered her. 
he made no effort to speak; and 
Harry was too hasty to think for a 
moment, or attribute her silence to the 
real cause. “ What! no effort to re- 
fuse so lucky a bargain — so rare, so 
tempting an ofler ? The rich smuggler 
can aflbref a handsome dowry to his 
daughter- in -law. Good bye, then, 
Mary Adamson — I have stayed too, 
too long !" 

It was ungracious — it was cruel — 
tliese bitter taunts, and Mary s proud 
heart rebelled. Alas! how many days, 
and even years of misery, a few un- 
explained words have sometimes been 
the cause. She was still silent; but 
could that wayward heart who ad- 
dressed her have seen what was passing 
in her own, he would liave spared the 
following taunt. 

“ 'Tis well, Miss Adamson ; I will 
not trouble you further. Pardon me, 
in that I have already intruded so long;" 
and with that he turned aside to de- 
parl. 

Stung by such undeserved, such un- 
just treatment, she was now roused to 
a reply. 

“Henry Graham,— if 1 have de- 
served this, pray leave me ; but " 

She bit her lip, and with one fearful 
effort crushed the rising emotion, ere it 
was too late. “ But," she continued, 

“ when love is so soon weary of en- 
durance, and faith halls between us, we 
had best part — for a while " 

The latter words were inaudible, at 
least to him for whom they were meant, 
lire they were spoken, her lover had 
leaped the style, aud he knew not the 
heart-broken tone and tenderness with 
which they were uttered. 

Stunned by this unlooked-for ter- 
mination of their inierview^he seemed 
as though unable to move. Ob, how 
different was tiiCn parting not many 
hours before \ She could hardly be- 
lieve that she was awake, — tliat it was 
not the offspring of some hideous fan- 
tasy, — some dream that WouUed iier. 
But the reality clung to every impossi- 
.ble expectation, every hope that it might 
be some, delusion under which she la- 
boured. What could be the cause? 
She could scarcely trace the source of 
Jier present o\^erwticlming sense of ca- 
lami^ — tile sudden weight and o})- 
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pression slie cndiwed. So slight the 
cause which led to their disagreement, 
and so utterly inadequate to account 
for the sudden transition, that she 
scarcely knew the full extent of her 
sufl’erings, until gradually, drop by 
drop, she drained the cup of bitterness 
even to the dregs. 

Before, when they had parted, bright 
hours hovered in the extremity of a dim 
and shadowy future; hope was yet 
lingering in the heart. But now, all 
was gone, — there was nothing loft to 
which she could cling. Her heart was 
desolate. Berefl of all she had loved 
and cherished, she must now lie down 
in loneliness and despair. 

He was gone ! was it in sorrow or in 
anger? Ho was gone with the im- 
pression that she had suffered a rival 
to mingle with and to supplant him in 
those affections he had thought his 
own. Gradually she ^ tried to recall 
every look, every tone and gesture. 
Was he gone for ever ! Thi^ question 
was too torturing, too harrowing, for 
solution. Every feeling was on the 
lack, and in lier agony she could have 
entreated his return. But she w&s 
spared a humiliation which her proud 
spirit would too bitterly have repented. 
He was gone, but not as aforetime, 
with the kiss of plighted affection onr 
their lips. The whole of their past 
bright existence was effaced, their 
vows cancelled) or flung back, — the 
sport of ch’ciitnstoflce, and beyond 
tlieir own power to control. How dif- 
ferent now that glowing and fervid 
moon — the lover’s solace. She could 
have hated those calm and tranquil 
beams, so pure and peaceful; and the 
very spot she had chosen, because it 
was the scene of their most endeared 
recoUeclions, now recalled no other 
images and associations than those of 
misery and horror. 

Sick at heart, —crushed aud wither- 
ing like a worm under tlic relentless 
and terrible pressure she endured, yet 
hardly knowing whither, instinctively 
-slie obeyed the impulse, and hot foot- 
steps, ere she was aware, had taken 
tlieir accustomed path. Her hand was 
on the latch ere sensible she had al- 
ready gained her home. Her father 
had returned during her absence; en- 
veloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
he sat by the fire, which he had stirred 
up into a roaring blaze. But Mary, 
evading his inquiries, pleaded illness; 
and 9 indeed, her face and manner be- 


tokened severe pain. She retired to 
her own chamber, but not to rest. 
Midnight found her at the window ; and 
the moon, looking down so placidly, 
as though all nature were rejoicing in 
its smile. 

It was the first blight, the first chill, 
that had passed over the green bud of 
her affections. No wonder that she 
shrunk and withered under its power. 

Harry Graham and she had been 
playmates ; they were almost inces- 
santly together. When infants, at the 
same school, all their pleasures and 
4)ursuits were centered in themselves. 

Ho whs an orphan, brought up and 
educated by a maternal uncle, in the 
neighbourhood. He was destined for 
spiiic mercantile pursuit ; and his mind, 
though far superior to his station, 
was not discontented with it. lie did 
not repine, nor spurn tlie good within 
bis reach, by cravings which could 
never be satisfied, llis intellect he 
had assiduously cultivated, together 
with an ardent, though well-regulated, 
imagination. Mary Adamson was the 
idol af lus heart, and the fount of his 
inspirations. It was even said, or 
whispered, that he had composed sun- 
dry sonnets, and other strange matters, 
which were addressed to her. Be that 
a| it may, it is more than probable that 
the passion which seemed to engross, to 
be the very end and object of his being, 
was ^means, not only of mfining his 
moral and intellectual sensibilities, but 
of keeping his mind aloof from, and 
untainted by, the contaminating vulga- 
rities that every where surrounded 
him. But he was neither known nor 
appreciated in the circle wherein he 
moved ; and no wonder Mary Adam- 
son aUne possessed the power to dis- 
criminate — to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of that heart, and to her alone 
were hidden faculties revealed. 

NYe need not describe him. We 
hate Adonises, and all the tribe of curled , 
ringleted, bewhiskered heroes, whose 
outward charms are but as a cloak to 
their manifold iniiTinities. Harry Gra- 
ham was just handsome and well- 
favoured enough to win his way to a 
lady’s bosom by dint of application, 
and to keep his hold when taken. Yet, 
to minds destitute of intellectual re- 
finement, his addresses would have ap- 
peamd somewhat stale, and destitute 
of piquancy. lie looked upon his 
lady-love, .perhaps, too much in the 
iiglii of a divinity, and earthly 
tions were oul of ihe question. 
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From the sort of irregularly esta- 
blished connexion existing between the 
opposite shores, openly connived at, 
and in some instances encouraged, and 
tfven protected, by those high in 
power and office, a situation of a confi- 
dential nature had been offered to him 
in a mercantile house at Rotterdam, 
lie embraced the opportunity with de- 
light, hoping that he might, ere long, be 
able to offer himself as an adequate 
suitor to Mary Adamson; her father 
having strictly forbidden their union, 
until his means were competent to sus- 
tain the burden of a wife, and the re-r 
quisite establishment. 

It now seemed as though some de- 
mon had interposed at the very time 
when all their love and constancy had 
anticipated was in a train of fulfilment. 
A few hours had changed their glowing 
hopes into darkness and desolation — 
darkness which might, indeed, be felt ! 

How strange, how wayward is the 
human heart. At some critical moments, 
and there are such, probably, iii the 
lifetime of every individual,, our weal 
or wo depends on what we may call 
the accidental turn of a thought, or the 
capr«ii|iis hue of temper and of feel- 
ing~%fe passing of a shadow ! 

As^rarged on by some relentless, in- 
exorable fate — some power that was hurl- 
ing him resisilessly to ruin, he had no 
spaceto.Tepent,and retrace his steps — no 
time to review and examine the guilds 
of his own hasty, and, we may say, in- 
excusable, conduct. A few minutes 
only elapsed after his Telurn to the 
village, ere he was summoned on board 
the old Dutchman's vessel, wherein his 
passage had been taken for Rotterdam ; 
and an accidental turn of the wind 
made all the difference between joy 
and misery to those who were now se- 
parated, and apparently for ever, lie 
left without anotneh interview, and two 
fond hearts were doomed to the mise- 
ries of disappointed love. In the 
morning those painfully Beloved shores 
had disappeared, but not from his 
thoughts ; fixed there, indelibly fixed, 
were those tall cliffs, and that glorious 
moon beneath whose glance they had 
often ^t, and on that very spot where 
they last parted ; yet he shrunk from 
their binning impressions. Jealousy, the 
most excruciating, threw its own image 
and superscription overall, lie pictured 
his rival's happiness till the scene ex- 
asperated his thoughts almost to frenzy, 
— bis own, his only beloved, in the 


arms of another ! Here he dashed the 
hated vision from his apprehensions, 
and strove to stun them in the novel- 
ties which awaited him. 

It would be tedious to follow him 
through all the fluctuations of feeling 
and of destiny. The dull routine of 
commercial pursuits hath little to in- 
terest, and feelings almost anatomically 
exposed become painful, and often 
disgusting. Suffice it to say, that he 
was favourably situated, and, in all 
likelihood, on the highway to wealth 
and preferment. 

On the morning which succeeded 
that memorable night we have de- 
scribed, George Adamson was impa- 
tient for the appearance of his daugh- 
ter. When she entered the chamber, 
where breakfast had been for some 
time prepared, her pale and haggard 
cheek sufficiently exposed the evil 
effects of the night- vigil. But her fa- 
ther was not of nice discrimination as 
to these, matters, and, drawing liis 
elbow-chair close to the grate, he bade 
her sit down. 

Come hither, Mary, I have news 
fdr thee, child." 

Mary's heart leaped almost to her 
throat. She was fearful that Harry’s 
prior information would be 'confirmed. 

Come, come, leave off fiddling 
with thy curl-|>apers. Come away 
from the window, and sit down wheii 
I bid thee. I saw the old Dutchman 
last night, the young one’s father. 
Thou liast seen the younger Fynkel 
once or twice, wench, 1 know, at the 
merry-makings ; and he * sent thee 
those amber necklaces wliich tliou’d 
fain liav^^sent him back. Thou must 
wear ’em now. Throw away those ugly 
jet things there, and lliat cross to boot." 

Mary bad almost forgotten she had 
put on her jet necklace this morning ; 
it was a gift from Harry Grahttm, and 
the bare mention of the baiiblc caused 
the blood to rush into her face. Her 


bosom throbbed,— a dizziness came 
suddenly across lier sight, and she was 
fain to sit down. But site was silent, 
and, indeed, unable to speak. 

What ails thee, lassie? Art de- 
mented,— be thy wits a wool-gathering 
so soon ? Hark thee I yon old Fynkei, 
who is as rich as a Jew, says his son 
has besought him that he may come 
a-wooing, thou knows where. We iiave 


struck hands together, and so the youi^ 
ones may he liappy as soon as the par- 
son will Let^mJ' 
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Mary was prepared for this intelli- 
gence, and she was likewise prepared 
for an immediate and peremptory de- 
cision. After the first pang, her coii- 
rage grew with the occasion, and she 
replied, with amazing firmness, — 

1 cannot give him my heart, and 1 
will not deceive him, even by appear- 
ances, to give what is not mine to be- 
stow/' 

What the plague hast thou to do 
with such notions? If the lad chooses 
to take thee for better for worse, it is 
nothing either to thee or me. Plague 
take such newfangled dainties. This 
comes o’ the high-flown books that 
Harry Graham and thee were always 
mumbling together. But, hark thee, 
lass ! do as thy father bids thee ; or, by 

“ Hold, father ! commit not two 
sins ; the oath rashly made may be 
sinfully broken. Do yiih me as you 
will. 1 will serve you, comfort you — 
be your support in old age ; but this 
thing I cannot — I dare not.” 

“ -^yjtist the likes o' ye all ; ye will 
promise and do any thing but the very 
matter we want. 1 tell thee, I hetd 
not thy fair speeches, nor thy promises, 
when this, this which my heart is set 
upon, is refused. But I will be obeyed, 
lassie, or take the worst.” 

“ 1 have not deserved these upbraid- 
ings. 1 have been a dutiful daughter 
Intherlo, and will be so still ; but 1 
will not dissemble ; and even a father's 
commands cannot control the affec- 
Uons. As you cannot change or direct 
them, so neither should you attempt to 
force them.” 

“Ay, these be some oflhy nasty 
romance readings, and that poetry thou 
hast stuffed thy brains with.” 

“ Father, hear mu! 1 will remain 
unmarried, if it so please ye ; I wdl 
even forbid my heart to love, at your 
bidding ; biit’l will not Uike any one 
to forswear my marriage vow ; no 
power on earth shall force me to be 
his !” 

Here the old man waxed exceeding 
wroth; his rage hardly knew any 
bounds. But the maiden withstood 
his contumely with a fixedness and de- 
termination that was, perhaps, in some 
measure, the result of what she had 
previously undergone ; and yet there 
was a great deal of what may be termed 
real heroism — a moral courage, which 
defies while it endures the shocks, 
amidst every temptation to deviate 


from the straightforward path of ho- 
nesty and candour. 

; The result might be expected. The 
demands of a despot are more likely to 
encourage resistance than submission. 
Mary Adamson, who might have been 
dangerously situated with respect to 
the constancy she owed to one who had 
so capriciously deserted her, withstood 
to the utmost her father's power to 
wrench her affections from their pro|^r 
object. 

“ Young Vander Bloemen will be 
here with the next cargo, and if thou 
•wilt not then receive him as thy future 
husband, 1 will drive thee from my 
door. Thou art hankering after yon- 
der lad, Harry Graham ; but I’ll spoil 
thy expectations, there, any how.” 

And with this threat George Adam- 
son left her to enjoy her own society at 
breakfast, which was yet untouched. 

• 

One misty October morning, Mary 
Adamson went down to Staithes with 
a basket on her arm, having some er- 
rand incidental to household afiairs. 
She •ould not resist the temptation to 
clamber over the low slippery rocks at 
the mouth of the little bay we have de- 
scribed ; and, as the tide was out, an 
adventurous person, by dint of scram- 
ming round the foot of one of the cliffs, 
could get a partial glimpse of the deep 
sea beyond. Hither she and Harry 
had o|teD extended their rambles, when 
children, pulling kelp, or poking un- 
der the stones for crabs and peri- 
winkles. She crossed narrow 
beach, and was soon obser\^ skipping 
from rock to rock, regardl^s of the 
slippery and uncertain footing* When 
at the extent of Iier ramble, slie^^ooked 
out locig and wistfully over the^deep. 
The scene was so intimately conilj|cti0d 
with every record of lier past exisHBj^, 
— so busy was memory with the deuil, 
that for a moment she foi'got her pre- 
sent situation, until suddenly aroused 
by the splash of oars, and voices close 
to her ear, A boat shot out imme- 
diately from behind the cliflT, and, ere 
she could change her position, a talfl 
and unusually handsome young sea- 
man jumped out on the rocks close to 
her side. Without hesitation, he« ad- 
dressed himself to her, in a foreign ac- 
cent evidently, but with great ease, and 
even finency of expression. A pro- 
fusi^ of'dark curls clustered about his 
face, and' his neat, well-trimmed mous- 
taches gave a zest, and almost a bri^ 
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liancy, to the beautifully clear olive 
tint of his complexion ; his eyes were 
piercing, and pitchy dark, rivalling in 
colour the jet bead-roll about her 
neck. Almost glowing with delight, he 
took her hand, which, with a respectful 
and gallant air, he would have sa- 
luted. 

The intruder was young Vander 
Bloemcn, who had that moment only set 
his foot on shore, and who would soon 
have been on his way to the Adamsons, 
had he not met her of whom he was in 
quest in this unexpected rencontre. His 
mother was a Spanish lady of good ex-« 
traction, whom the ]3utch skipjier had 
rescued in some onslaught, and to 
whom she had given her hand, as the 
preserver of her life and her honour. 
The young Dutchman, with his mo- 
ther’s personal appearance, possessed 
also the high and chivalrous pride of 
her country ; and, though his profession 
might appear somewhat dubious, yet 
a smuggler, particularly of the class to 
which he belonged, was not in those 
days looked upon either with ^spicion 
or contempt. The free-trader, tfiDUgh 
a sort of outlaw, was not without the 
pale of society, and that, too, of the 
very highest clasis. 

“ And to what lucky star do 1 owe 
this meeting ?” said the enrapture|l 
lover. 

To an accidental ramble on the 
rocks this morning, Mr. Vander Jlloe- 
inen. I dare say you will have bu- 
siness in ttie village, and 1 will not de- 
tain you,” laid Mary, wishful to get 
, rid of him# in her present mood, and 
C impatient bf his interru ption . 

** Yes^r'mine lady bright, there is bu- 
siness forsooth ; but 1 need not go fur- 
ther foT.it. Ah, there’s the rcmmint of 
' a' little tear, and, before Jove, it bc- 
that cheek mightily.” 

^ie strove to rally her on this event, 
or accident as he called it ; but there 
was a deep and impenetrable gloom 
which lie could not InU contrast with 
the arch and playful glances he had so 
jp ft en felt. 

Miss Adamson, I will not intrude 
just now; 1 will come anon. Pray 
forgive my rude and ignorant speech. 
I knew not there was sorrow in your 
heart ; indeed I did not.’' 

She burst into tears, — an effort at 
restraint had only made them i)ub more 
difhcult to repress. Here was" dsttiger- 
ous ground ; a lady in tears, and a 
handsome. oavaliei> all love and devo<* 


lion, at her side. Is it truly said, that 
when the wax is warm it soon receives 
another impression? *nie dcvelope- 
ment of our story will, perhaps, shew. 

He had respectfully asked per- 
mission to see her home ; but she be- 
seeched him to leave her just then. He 
bowed low, and departed. 

Instead of clambering the hill on her 
right, as she returned, she ascended 
from the village, and along a winding 
glen bi^side the brook, which had cut 
its way through those gigantic cliffs 
ages ago, with a slow but certain pro- 
cess, until it mingled- with the waters 
whence it took its birth. This walk 
had always been with her an especial 
favourite; but on the present morning 
the atmosphere was cold and raw; 
the drops hung heavily on the branches ; 
the birds twittered a languid and me- 
lancholy note, very different from 
their usual sprightly and jocund ex- 
pression ;^the very waters did not 
babble so dicerfully as before : all 
seemed joyless and discordant. Alas, 
the spirit was \^ anting which gave life 
and gladness to the scene ! The mind 
lodks through herself, and is tlie me- 
dium by which all outward images are 
tinged ; and it is but the reflex act of 
the soul, the mirror turned ‘back upon 
itself, if we may be allowed the term, 
which we look on as the expression 
of some hidden mysterious sympa- 
thy in nature, when its origin is only 
in ourselves. It might seem that self 
alone is the foundation even of the 
purest and most disinterested of our 
enjoyments. It is, no doubt, for wise 
and benevolent purposes that our own 
liappiness sliould be the main-spring of 
our action and our desire ; and this 
world would be a wilderness, indeed, 
without an opportunity for the deve- 
lopemcnt of our own enjoyments, by 
contributing to those of others. It is 
only wlien self becomes the sole object 
—when our own happiness excludes or 
interrupts that of our neighbours, that 
it becomes our bane, poisoning the 
source of oiir pleasures, and our capa- 
city for real enjoyments, A being 
more devoid of this form of selfishness 
did not exist than Mary Adamson ; 
she would at any time have done a 
benevolent action, though d|)parently 
to her own detriment j butMhen we 
may suppose the pleasure arising 
therefrom was more than an equiva- 
lent for the lossishe might sustain. 

Having loitered longer (ban usual on 
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her return, she found young Vender 
Bloetncn already with her father in the 
house. She passed! on to her little 
chaml)er where she was used to work, 
and amuse herself with reading or 
spinning flax, when she wished to be 
alone. In silence and loneliness she 
now brooded over the dark and sor- 
rowful nature of her destiny. 

The old man and his intended son- 
in-law were in very earnest discourse, 
and Mary did not wish to interrupt 
them; she, therefore, stayed apart a 
considerable time, until the former be- 
gan to grow impatient. \\'hen she ap- 
peared, there was a fixed but culm 
placidity about her gait and manner 
which betokened that her mind was 
made up, either with a disposition to 
yield to (ircumstarices,or an invincible 
resolution to resist; 

Mary,'’ said her father, with some 
tokens of iiii])atience,* here is one 
who is not quite a stranger ; you will 
know one another better by-aud-^by. 
So, as 1 have told him,” lowering his 
tone, and coming closer to her as he 
spoke, that I shall feel proud to fiitd 
him a relation ; and i have told him, 
loo, that thou liast consented to be his 
bride, when things are ready,*. But 1 
will e^en leave you to settle the preli- 
minaries, and mind that I am obeyed.” 

Mary was silent, but she was deadly 
pale. Not a whisper, not a shade of 
expression passed upon her features 
that could betray what was passing 
within ; nor did she exhibit any symp- 
toms of cxuUalion at the prospects be- 
fore her. 

Vander Bloenien took her unresist- 
ing hand, inlprinling thereon, with all 
tlio gallantry and good breeding of an 
accomplished courtier, a respectful sa- 
lute. The maiden’s check alone be- 
trayed the depth of her emotion. She 
coloured violently, but turned aside 
her head as he spoke. 

‘‘ Miss Adamson. I am loo happy 
to have the honour of thus addressing 
you. Excuse my lack of words, and 1 
pray you interpret them as you would 
love them best. 1 f I may not have one 
smile, do not look as though it were a 
sacrifice to receive the homage of a 
heart long devoted to you.” 

He had changed his position, so 
that his eyes were fixed on her coun- 
tenance, and with such an air of terir 
deriiess and respect, that the maiden’s 
heart grew wondrous soft, and she 
again burst into tears. Sobbing vio- 


lently, she covered her face, and sat 
down. The wooer was a little disoou-. 
certed at the outset ; but, gaihoriug 
courage, he requested that he might 
share in the grief that he could not al- 
leviate. She motioned him to desist, 
and soon composed herself to reply. 

My father has deceived you. 1 
have not given my consent to him, at 
any rate ; hut — — ” As she hesi- 
tated, the impatient lover exclaimed, — 

But what, my dearest girl ? To 
him I did not apply for your consent. 
jMy father did, certainly, make sonic 
proposition to yours on the subject ; 
but 1 would be the bearer of my own 
suit ; and, believe me, 1 am no parly to 
the sordid bargain which, doubiless, 
you feel so repugnant to your delicacy. 
Permit me, IVliss Adamson, to assure 
you, that it is your disinterested, un- 
biased love that I would crave ; and, 
though ” 

Here their conversation was sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger, one of the crew, inquiring 
for hi^ irAster. Old Adamson, without 
ceremony, ushered him into the cliam- 
ber where they were sitting; and his 
communication, of whatever nature, 
led to the departure ofV’ander Bloc- 
men and her father, on some urgent 
business connected with the vessel. 

Mary, to her great relief, was left 
alone. After some household duties 
were performed, she betook herself 
again to her own chamber. The even- 
ing waxed on apace, but her father did 
not return. She was used to these ir- 
regularities, — for the uncertain nature 
of his trade rendered them unavoidable. 
Whole nights, at times, she was left to 
herself vvhile the old smuggler was 
plying his avocations. 

Night had now closed in, when, 
finding her father did not make his ap- 
pearance, she threw on her cloak, and 
niinbled towards the cliff, for jhe first 
lime since the departure of Harry ( ha- 
ham. Tlic moon was far gone to- 
wards the horizon, and the night was 
rapidly gelling darker. 

She crossed the stile, and again 
stood on the tall cliff. A gigantic 
shadow now marked its outline, huge, 
and fur distant on the deep. A star 
was rising, calm, lovely, undisturbed 
by the cares and perplexities of earth. 
She gazed, and wished she were at 
rest in that bright orb, fieed from every 
connexion with a world where sorrow- 
only was her portion. As she watched 
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this pure gem rising serenely from Ihe 
oceiin, her thoughts were loosened from 
the world ; she seemed to rise superior 
to the selfish cares of her existence, and 
her spirit for a while foi-got Its load. 

Suddenly, her attention was aroused 
by the report of fire-arms. The sound 
was at a considerable distance on the 
right. She looked immediately *in that 
direction, but nothing moved save the 
smoke from the alum cliffs, where the 
ignited slmle was smouldering. She 
felt anxious and alarmed. Sucli an 
occurrence was not very usual at that, 
hour. She knew no real cause ; but 
the sound suddenly brought her back 
to earth, and in some degree dissipated 
the visions of past happiness that were 
just beginning to steal in upon the 
heavenly quietude that absorbed her ; 
one Uiought of him who was far away 
over that dark billow bad passed lijke 
a shadow on her heart : that star was 
perhaps beaming on him. She turned 
away, for the impression was too keen. 
The stile, the cliff, the whole scene was 
like some hideous phantom tfiat (dung 
to her. She could hiiTdly.shake ofi'the 
feeling that Henry was s\ill there, and 
they were again doomed 4o enact the 
horrors of their last interview. It 
seemed as though some terrible fascina- 
tion had bound her to the spot; fis 
t1 tough madness or insensibility must 
be the result ; when, fortunately per- 
Itaps, another shot alarmed her. The 
spell was broken; she fled as though 
liberated from some horrible doom, and 
basicned borne. Here every thing 
remained as it was not an hour be- 
fore; but her father had not returned. 
•She had been in the habit of going to 
rest without waiting for him ; b^t now 
site felt a strange reluctance to retire, in 
this state of alarm and incertitude. 
The old housekeeper went lo bed early ; 
and, alone, bow anxiously did she 
listen tQ the sharp, short beat of the 
cdock, almost preternatural ly exagge- 
rated to the ear in the deep silence 
of thc^c hours so fearfully procras- 
tinated. At length she withdrew to 
her QMm chamber. Not long after, she 
beard the outer door opened, and her 
fatlier^s footstep. In a little while he 
ascended the stairs, and entered his 
bed-room. lie did not, apparently, go 
to rest for some hours ; she heard foot- 
steps ill the apartment a long time, 
while she lay listening on her couch. 
When she arose in the morning, her 
father was gone. She was sure that 


something more than ordinarily per- 
plexing and mysterious had linji^^tied ; 
and, after a hurried and anxious meal, 
she prepared to set out for the village. 
On opening a little box below stairs, 
where she kept a few ornaments, she 
was surprised to find her jet rosary Was 
gone. She commenced a search for 
this valuable relic, but to no purpose. 
In vain she tacked her memory ; she 
was positive it had been safely depo- 
sited there, and by her own hands, the 
preceding day. Here was new matter 
for wonder and vexation ; but, after 
much time had been consumed, she 
gave up the search, and departed. 

The morning was chill and lower- 
ing. A few drops met her as she de- 
scended the hill towards the wooden 
bridge which led into the village. 'After 
crossing, she was aware of au unusual 
stir and bustle going on, but without 
any apparent dhuse. Her heart mis- 
gave her, she knew not why, ere she 
had crossed the narrow bridge into the 
street. Before the door, at the Cod and 
Lobster, there was a great crowd, their 
curiosity evidently directed towards 
something uj|usiial within. On see- 
ing her, they^left off speaking aloud • 
but many strange looks and whispers 
betrayed their discovery of the smug- 
gler's daughter. She entered the public- 
house under a feeling of absolute de 
speration ; but, as she would Iiave macK 
her way into a side room the bai 
almost filled with individuals of both 
sexes, she met old Christopher Trattloi^ 
himself, with a look ^f distress and 
consternation on his visage. 

“ Ileh, miss, but you've soon heard ; 
you'd better not go in, though,'' said 
he, gently detaining her. This made 
her only the more anxious to enter, and 
before he could prevent it she had 
forced herself into a crowd that nearly 
filled the chamber. Here she saw a 
spectacle which made her very blood 
to curdle. A dead body, dripping 
with wet, livid, ^astly, and stained 
with recent blood, lay on a low squab, 
or settle, as it is called ; and the 
maiden, unprepared for this horrible 
sight, shrieked aloud, and fell, bereft 
both of sense and motion. Fresh air 
and other restoratives were resorted to. 
She gradually recovered from her stu- 
por, but durst not open her eyes for 
some time, lest that horrible apparition 
should be at her side. By degrees, 
she was madeacquainted with the par- 
ticulars. Tlie body had only just been 
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found,, washed ashore^ and: broueclit to 
old TratUg's, for the inquest, ft was 
nccogoiiscd asT.the Icorpse of an.unibr- 
tuuate cxcisetnaui calU.d Graggs, and 
appearances told too plainly that foul 
means had been the cause of his death, 
which the bystanders evidently sus- 
pected >aro9e from some affray with the 
free-traders on the coast. She recol- 
lected with a shudder the two shots on 
the preceding night, and no doubt 
rested on her mind but tliat the wretched 
victim had met liis death thereby. Yet, 
who were his murderers ? This appre- 
hension made her very soul to quake. 
Tt could not be her father, and yet his 
absence created surmise. But why 
should she suspect him ? She drove 
.iw:<y the intruder ; she chid herself 
bmt such a thought should have gained 
niinission. No, no; her father, stern 
and iron-lien rted though he was, never 
could imbrue his ham^ in die blood of 
a follow -creature. She made an effort 
to rally, and her courage enabled her 
lo regain, at least, the appearance of 
composure. She questioned the by- 
taniiors us to what they had heard and 

on the prcrieding night; but tficy 
^ itlicr (lid not choose to give any in- 
lonnalion, or tliey were really ignorant 
of what she had too plainly hea^. 

Is young Vander Bloemeii with 
you, or is he gone ?’* she inquired, with 
(K much iiidiflereucG as she could as- 
‘ume. 

lie went yesterforenoon up to the 
1 [eights, and 1 never saw him again,’' 
said old Trattles. 

“And niy fallicr ?” slie inquired, 
a look of increasing trepidation. 

“ There was a boat put off this morn- 
ing from the Nab desperate soon, and 
l ieordy Auainson was in her, with two 
lowers from the Dutchman’s brig yon- 
der.” ^ ^ 

“ But she’s got under weigh again, 
and out of sight by this,” said Dick 
ireby, an old jet-gatherer, who was 
loitering carelessly about. 

Mary felt her lieart grow sick at 
this intelligence. She complained of 
tlie heat, and after a little while with- 
drew. 

Scarcely knowing how, she regained 
her home; but, alas! it now seemed 
as though it were no home to her. The 
sudden departure of the ship appeared 
as though there were some connexion 
witli the murder and those on board. 
Her father, too, was there. Could 
he have left, fearful of being im- 


plicated in the crime ? But the 
young and gallant Dutchman, so full 
of courtesy and tenderness, could he be 
a murderer? She renounced the idea ; 
but still these surmises would come 
unbidden, and the more she strove lo 
repress them the more strenuously 
would they come forth lo haunt and 
distract her. 

Another night elapsed, but no tidings 
from her father. The inquest was over, 
and the verdict “ Wilful Murder,” but 
“ against some person or persons un- 
known.” This decision was some re- 
• lief lo the harrowing apprehensions of 
public odium she endured, and even 
suspicion would fail to attach itself 
where she dreaded. 

Days and weeks i)assed over. Her 
father had rarely been absent so long, 
and circumstances now rendered it a 
matter of much anxiety and alarm. 

cv 

Pa nr II, 

It was on the evening of a wintry 
day tfiat Mary Adamson sat down to 
licr^piflning-wlieel — she was twisting 
flax for home use. Humming one or 
two of the “ ould warld ” ballads, she 
at last hit upon one of a more modem 
construction. So apt was it to her 
own situation, that she could have 
^ept, rather Ih^n sung ibis melancholy 
ditty. 

“ The moonbeam sleeps upon the wave, 
The midnight air is still ; 

Quench’d every wandering glimmer, save 
The watch-fire on the hill. 

'Twas such a night, so calm, so chnir, — 
A-wooing Henry came; 

I thought his urdont vow sincere, 

1 knew none other flame. 

The (fay returns, but now no more 
Morn breaks upon the soul ; 

Its light is quench’d, its radiance oVr,— 
Dark, dark the storm-clouds roll. 

TJie moonbeam sleeps upon the wave. 
Soft creeps the quiet air ; 

Come light, or gloom, to wrap my soul. 
Your peace awaits me diere.” 

Thinking of other matters than the 
near approach of her father, she saw 
him enter. She flew lo meet him ; but 
congratulations and inquiries flowed 
faster than replies, — for tlie old man 
flung himself, moody and sullen, into 
his elbow-chair. 

Throwing off his great coat and leg- 
gings, he inquired if there, was any 
thing to eat. She saw that he looked 
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haggard and out of humour, and was 
indisposed to be communicative. 

Mary looked wistfully towards him, 
but forbore any further inquiries. 

After some refresYimcnt, and a long 
tug at his pipe, he drew out a hair- 
pouch, which, witli great deliberation, 
he untied. Mary watched the process 
of unfolding, as though she expected 
some marvellous developcraent from 
its contents, lie at length arrived at 
the inner compartment, whence he took 
a letter, closely folded. This he handed 
over to his daughter, merely observ- 
ing, 

I have seen Harry Graham.” 

Mary’s heart leaped to her lips at 
the sound. She could not speak; but 
she took the offered packet with min- 
gled feelings of joy and apprehension. 
It was in the shape of a short letter, 
inclosed in an envelope, addressed to 
George Adamson, and to this effect:-^ 

I renounce %ll claim to your daugh- 
ter’s hand, releasing her al once from 
any former engagement to me ; and leav- 
ing her at liberty to amend her«-choice, 
which, 1 am sorry to say, in the tirsi in- 
stance, Las not been attended with the 
happiness we expected. Hoping that be 
to whom her future welfare may be en- 
trusted will be more fortunate, and prove 
all that her fondOst wisher ever antici-^ 
patod, is the fervent wish of 

“ Haruy Graham. 

** P.S. The lock of hair she gave me, 
togolLcr with some presents, of little 
worth now, 1 inclose in a separate par- 
cel.’^ 

Her eyes grew dim — the letter fell 
from her grasp. A deadly sickness 
came over her, and it was with some 
difficulty, after a draught of water hud 
been administered, that she got tb her 
own chamber. Here she threw herself 
on the bed ; but the blow that stunned 
her left her at the same time sensible 
to all the hopelessness and bereave- 
ment of iier condition, — love and pride, 
by turns, goading as with a despot’s 
power. Had he not cruelly renounced 
her, without an effort or aii explana- 
tion? She felt as though she could 
scorn his love, — that she could spurn 
the spurious affection that on such 
grounds could trifle witli her own. 

It required a considerable eftbrt to 
act the heroine, greater than for any 
lenglh of time she could sustain. 
When pride gave way, all the woman 
rushed to her heart ; every bulwark 
she had raised was borne down as with 


a resistless torrent. The blow was 
^ however, struck, and probably it rc- 
iquired less fortitude, when the first 
pang was over, than to sustain all tlie 
apprehension and suspense which cor- 
rodes and paralyses the heart, while it 
cankers every enjoyment. 

' Tlie next morning brought the 
younger Vaiider Hloemen. lie seemed 
in good spirits, and his handsome per- 
son, his careless, buoyant disposition, 
diverted her thoughts for a time from 
brooding on her disappointment. Slie 
found some relief even in his com- 
pany, though site could not forget that 
it was on his account she had to en- 
dure tlic heart-breaking miseries tliat 
awaited lier. She could not dissociate 
her recollection of tlie murder with the 
individuals before her; yet she could 
hardly suffer an idea of their guilt to 
mingle with it. In the one case, she 
could not implicate her father; and, in 
the other, it was quite impossible to 
connect deeds of such horrible atrocity 
with the open, iiilelligent, and even 
beautiful conntenauco, ever beaming 
life and kindliness around him. 

Til the afternoon, Cieorge Adamson 
having taken to his usual nap, Vander 
Bloeinen invited Mary to avail herself 
of the. bracing and frosty atmosphere, 
and enjoy the breeze that ^was now 
freshening with the coining tide. She 
threw on some additional covering, and 
they sallied forth, taking the road by 
the edge * of the- cliffs overlooking the 
whole wide circumference of w^aters, 
now rolling on, chaling the rocks, and 
tossing up gouts of seething fotim from 
their crests; ever and anon a heavy 
lunge making the huge cliffs rever- 
berate, as though reeling amlipiivcring 
with the blow. 

They stood for a moment gazing on 
tlie Wild iiiaguifieeiice of the scene, ere 
a word was sjioken. Very different 
were their feelings. Mary looked as 
though unwilling to dissipate or dis- 
turb the waking dreams whicli this 
sublime s[)ectacle had created, 

“ You arc enjoying this pleasant 
scene. I would not interrupt jour re- 
verie ; but I cannot refrain from a de- 
sire to participate in the enjoyment.’^ 

‘‘ Mine 1^' said she, — the keen, the 
lacerating associations they produced 
being the reverse of what lier com- 
panion seemed to anticipate. Uecol- 
lecting herself, however, she continued, 
— “ They are ii»t worth dividing; and, 
if they were—'' 
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I ought not to have a share. Is 
that the close of your sentence ?” 

« What signifies 'my silly thoughts ? 
They would be little worth either your 
favour or accept^ce.” 

Good, my lady bright! Let me 
be judge, and, if I like them not, fling 
them away.” 

“ Then fling them where you list ; 
for the best of\ra are in nowise relat- 
ing to yourself.” 

“Ah!” said the lover, 'with a sud- 
den exclamation, cither of disappoint- 
ment or surprise ; “ why am 1 sunk so 
low in the sea le of your good opinions ?” ‘ 

“ What was the nature of your en- 
gagements the night my father left us 
so unexpectedly?” 

“ Why so inquisitive on a sudden ? 
Wo let neither wives nor sweethearts^ 
into the' secrets of our free-trading, you 
know. It might give us a lift to the 
exciseman.” 

“ Exciseman 1” A look of horror 
accompanied this fearful word. She 
fixed lier eyes full on those of her com- 
panion : she could detect no other ex- 
pression than surprise at the alarm ghe 
exhibited. 

“ You have, doubtless, heard of the 
murder?” 

“ Yes, if murder it be ; \vhich, after 
all, might prove nothing more than 
some untoward accident.” 

“ Do you know that ray suspicions 
have, at limes, not acquitted you from 
some knowledge of, or connexion with, 
the deed ?” 

“ Host, yourself content ; our free- 
traders are not such desperadoes in that 
way. If the officers threaten to inlei- 
rupt our landing, we shove off, and 
ky anothet% But, indeed, wc have 
little occa^on for mistrust ; wo have 
both aid and connivance from higher 
authorities, which makes our business, 
though nominally oontrabaitd, quito^ 
official, I assure you ; and we havojrf^ 
need to care ubont these small fr^wf 
the coast. We aiC often employed in 
very impbrtant services, too, on b^ialf 
of government.” 

Mary felt greatly relieved by this 
fhmk, and apparently exfilieit com- 
mnnicuiion; . ' 

“ But the pistol-shot vrhich I heard ?” 

“ Doubtless, some’ private signal 
from the coast.” 

“And my father is innocent?” 

“ As far as my own knowledge goes, 
perfectly so,” 

, She did not continue the subject* If 


was no ]^leasant theme, and she felt 
glad the result had not justified her ap- 
prehensions. 

“ But| Miss Adamson,” he con- 
tinued, taking her’ arm through his 
own, “ the time approaches when your 
fatlier led me to expect my suit might 
be- favourably urged to a consumma- 
tion« 4^now not of. any impediment, 
save the poVness of my pretensions, 
and, it mgy be, my unworthiness of the 
favour I would solicit.” 

“ If that were all,” said the maiden, 
who blushed deeply, “ you have little 
occasion to consider your pretensions 
any bar to that happiness.” 

“ Your father did assuredly hint 
tlint former impediments, if such there 
were, had been completely removed.” 

“ Do not harass me now. I am ill 
at ease. ' My heart has been cruelly 
wounded. My father, may be, knows 
nbt how 'deep is the ir^ry I have sus- 
tained .” * f": 

“ But promise that—-” 

“ 1 will promise nothing,” said she, 
interruiiliug him with a fearful energy, 
aiid^ii a tone which startled him into 
silence. Neither of them were in- 
clined to renew the conversation, and 
shortly they returned. By the way, 
Vander Bloemon ventured on the fol- 
lowing remark 

“ I am glad to see that black rosary 
has disappeared : I never liked to look 
on it ; 1 always viewed it as some 
charm that 1 could not countervail.” 

“ I liave lost it in a most unaccount- 
able manner,” she replied, trying to as- 
sume an indiflereiice she did not feel ; 
but her voice, belying the purpose of 
her tongue, faltered, and she was un- 
able to proceed. 

They crossed over the high road 
from tho vfllugo Whi^h led to Kasing- 
ton Heights; When within sight of 
home, iliey saw an open carriage, or 
light cart, driviiig tip *the lane. It 
stopped opposite the gate, When three 
men, strangers, jumped hastily out, 
walking up the pathway to the house. 
Ever ready to take alarm, she watclied 
suspiciously, and saw'^them enter, 
without even the ceremony of knock- 
ing for admittance. 

“ \^iat Can yonder strangers be 
about; T like not tlieir appearance. I 
pray they be not messengers of evil !” 
and with that she drew her arm away 
from her companion, -outstripping him 
in her to t^certain tlieir er- 

rand. As she diew eeaf, she heard 
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voices, and apparently in altercation, 
~li€r father’s, too, in a higher lone 
than the rest. She unlatched ^Uie door, 
and beheld George Adamson iti the 
custody of these men, but evidently 
disposed to be refractory. 

For mercy’s sake !” said the terri- 
fied girl, who now saw all lier fears 
confirmed, what means this out- 
rage?” 

The leader of the party very respect- 
fully replied, — 

<< If he is innocent, he has nothing 
to fear. It is a disagreeable office; 
but we must do our duty. We have a ' 
warrant for his apprehension.” 

On what charge?” 

“ On suspicion only. ’Tis con- 
nected with the murder of the excise- 
man hereabout.” 


The lover smiled. He understood 
this to be the surrender of her maiden 
heart, now forgetting its former coyness 
and reserve. He kissed the hand he 
yet retained within his own. , 

“ No further impulse was required 
to quicken mine efforts. My poor 
services are more than requited by 
such an approval. Uest assured, 1 will 
spare no pains ; and courage, my beau- 
teous damsel, your father shall be free, 
or—” 

He did not conclude; the alterna- 
tive lay on his tongue unuttcred. What 
it was would be of little use to sur- 
mise. 

“ I have now no helper, — no friend 
but yourself ; and pray forgive my 
freedom if I urge your immediate in- 
terfeience.” 


There was no use in contending fur- I go ; b»rt — I understand — Hold !” 
ther. Adamson was placed in the vc- said he, as though checking himself, 
hide, and immediately they took tlic 1 make no conditions, nor will I 
road to Whitby, where his examination appeal to your feelings now. 1 would 
was to be held the next day. not take .advantage of your distress to 

She had hoped that misfoi tune’s exact promises for the future.” 
quiver was exhausted ; but another, Ills delicacy and forbearance weic 
and another came, and each Aiore iio( lost upon her. She felt it, and 
deadly than its predecessor. With particdlaily at this time, when, but fui 
eyes fixed, as though insensible to any his ap*parcnt nobleness of nature, he 
other object, she watched the carriage might have exacted conditions to which 
until it was out of sight; then sank she must, however reluctantly, have 
into a deep swoon — happy, indecdf, assented. But^Rt the less did she 
when consciousness had left her, and hold herself boond by c|^ry tie to her. 
awaking too soon to the dread recollec- father’s deliverer ; and ^t, alas, bonds 
lion of the events which bad bereft her and obligations are nof the links that 
of all. Lover, father, gofie ; and — oh, bind Love’s votarie^-^ He spurns the 
liorrible! — thatfather branded as a mur- chain, and, with a web fine as the gos- 
derer 1 Inextricable, accumulating, samer, weaves a thread that not all 
were the miseries gathering around ^e powei« 4 }£^arth cau undo.* 
her. No way of escape was open ; not J Kp 

a ray lighted on her path ; and it *^"*Flitnnght set in wet and lifuaKy ; 
seemed as though she were involved in viarp, short gusts came from the noith- 
a labyrintli froiii which no humtdi aid last, along with a driving scud, that, 
or foresight could extricate her. mingling with the sea-foam, swept 

‘‘ Will Miss Adamson please to over the rocks at the inouth of the 

command my services? they may, ])cr- little inlet. The whole of the platform 
haps, be more useful than she is in- was completely drenched that protected 
dined to suspect.” the seaboard side of the town. The 

It was after a long and gainful stii- crest of some *seetlfing \vavc, caught 
pense that X'ander DloeiM said this, up by the gust,, and whirled to a pro- 
taking her cold, unyielding hand, digious height, fell in drizzle and in 
Mary Adamfbn started, and looked drops on every object within its range, 

him in the face with an air of wild and It was in this dismal and unquiet 

wondering incredulity. His look was atmosphere that an individual, wrap- 
that of confidence, and it'seej^'in ped in a heavy boat-cloak, and pro- 
some measure to comfort and remsure tected by other coveringvt' from the 
her. A layr^ hope darted through weather, stepped into a light skiff', 
her bosom, andiSfeeble though it was, that was only kept from being dashed 
how welcximel aS', she exclaimed, against the beachfby the strength and 

« Oh,^aye him— save him, sir, and dexterity of thk rowers. Four of these, 
I you whilst 1 livel” Without speaking, commenced a sharp 
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tug, which brought them to the southern 
point of the entrance to the little inlet, 
where a tremendous swell, almost over- 
topping the huge breakers, would have 
daunted many a stout heart unused to 
these perilous seas. The gigantic waves, 
as they rushed on, broke upon the 
rocks with a lunge like the sound of 
distant ordnance. One of these re- 
treating masses drew them past the 
point, when, with amazing exertions, 
the rowers extricated themselves from 
its returning sweep. Here they found 
a sea comparatively calm ; and another 
half hour brought them in safety to the 
mouth of a narrow creek, into which 
they entered. Perpendicular walls of 
alum rock rose to a fearful height on 
each side; and a terrific roar resounded 
through this dismal gulf, though the 
wind had little power on its surface. 
Suddenly the boat- shoMhrough an 
immense archway, into a natural ca- 
vern opposite the entrance. Hitherto 
there hud been a glimmering sort of 
twilight in the atmosphere, though 
clouded, which had served their pur- 
pose ; but now this source of illumi- 
nation was gone. The stranger ui^'O- 
vered a dark lantern ; and, as they 
shot along, their shadows were pro* 
jected on the sides in grotesque and 
ever-varying attitudes. 

Few woids were spoken, until, with 
a simultaneous ** Yo-lio-er’ they threw 
themselves prostrate in the boat, enter- 
ing under a very low archway, at times 
within a few inches from the water. 
This mode -of access could only be 
accomplished at certain periods of the 
tide and at all times required a per- 
fect acquaintance with tile method of 
transit. Pulling themselves along by 
tlic roof, they soon emerged from this 
disagreeable avenue,'^ and entered a 
lofty cavern. To the right a fire was 
blazing, bright and vivid — the red and 
flickering glare fiercely thrown upon 
the crumbling walls of the cave, until 
tliey glowed like a furnace. By the fire 
were several figures, inwarious dresses, 
some reposing, and others busy in culi- 
nary operations. Tubs and packages 
were stowed about in great profusion ; 
bales of merchandise were piled along 
the sides; and cutlasses, sabres, and 
other deadly instruments, giving it very 
much 4lie tippearance of a storehouse, 
or haunt to some desperate banditti. 
Over the fire was an iron beaiti, from 
which, on a long crook, hung a capa- 
cious cauldron -r-tlie steam reg,aling 


the senses with a foretaste of its sa- 
voury ingredients. 

The boat was made secure ; and the 
steersman with his companions joined 
this nocturnal party, who received 
them with marks of surprise, but, at 
the same time, with a shew of deference 
to the individual they had conveyed 
liither. “ Dick Ireby,'' said this per- 
sonage, who was none other than the 
younger Vander Bloemen. 

“ Here,” shouted a short husky voice 
from one side of the cave, where, in a 
straw-furnished dormitory, reposed the 
object of his search. Immediately Dick, 
the jet-gatherer, presented himself, 
y iwning fearfully — looking as though 
more asleep than awake, and not at all 
disposed to understand the meaning 
of his being roused from a delicious 
nap. 

Now, Dick s avocations were of a 
multifarious and motley sort — some 
oT them not generally understood. 
Ostensibly, his labours were confined 
to a very precarious mode of subsist- 
ence, by gathering jet, and selling it to 
the dealers at VVhitby, and casually 
elsdMiere. But along with this visible 
source of his gains, he had other, and 
more important, functions to perform. 
He was a regular spy, and in the pay 
of the smugglers, who procured much 
•valuable information throughhis agency. 
Under a vacant, gaping, and unintelli^ 
gibie look, which sometimes procured 
hiti the soubriquet of Silly Dick,” 
was concealed a- wary and a cunning 
disposition, apt to seize on circum- 
stances to liis own advantage, and 
ready at a lie or an evasion whenever 
necessary. He was generally on the 
look-out about the coast, and by that 
means a pretty accurate observer of 
what was going on. In fact, he was 
of tlie utmost use to his employers ; 
who paid him but scurvily for his ser- 
vices — doubtless, under the apprehen- 
sion that he might get too idle or too 
independent fur their purpose. Yet he 
smed ther^aithfully and with a ready 
will ; and neither coaxing nor punish- 
ment could have wrung out a secret 
from Dick that he was Indisposed to 
divulge.^ 

** Go with my men,” said theJ!)utch- 
man ; f* they will give thee a passage 
in the yawl to Whitby. The wind sets 
fair, there is a snoring breeze, and 1 
expect you will reach the port in an 
hour or two. Find our.apent there, 
Master Chapman, Put this into his 
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hands, and he will instruct thee what 
thou slialt do. And, hark thee, see 
that it be sp^lily accomplished. If 
thou fail, there may he a rope’s-end 
in pickle for thee somewhere.’^ 

“ Ay, ay, Muster Fynkcl ; when 
Dick Ireby lets the wind out of lus 
sail, 111 give 'em leave to hang him 
up ini to dry.*' 

Hold ; thou mayesl as well take 
some of those dresses with thee, and 
a pistol or so, in case of accidents. 
Every one a belt, too, with cutlasses 
and ammunition — they will serve you 
at a pinch." 

“ And a keg to keep out tJie pinch • 
of the weather, master — we shall want 
fortifying there, Tve a irotion. Plenty 
of ammunition about us, and of the 
right sort, too,*’ said Dick, looking 
round. 

Take what will he needed, and 
no more — I expect thee back again 
before daybreak." 

That’s if — ” said Dick, winking- 
sign ihcantly, and laying his finger on 
Ills nose, in one of his most favourite 
attitudes : I know, or think i know, 

somewhat o’ niy errand ; and noftody 
but Dick Ireby for the boring 
gimblet-hole." 

“ Go along, aiuUeave oft' ih y foolery," 
said Vander Bloemen, pushing him 
away good-humouredly. Thou hasl 
no time to lose : the tide serves but 
for a little space. 1 will await here 
ihy return.” 

Dick, after dipping a large liook into 
the kettle, fislKHi up his »share of the 
meat with wonderful dexterity. lie 
then lea])ed into one of the boats 
which lay basking in (he blaze that 
had been newly roused. The crew 
arranged themselves and iheir cargo, 
and w^ere quickly ingulfed in the dark 
waters beneath the chasm. 

George Adamson being conveyed by 
the constables to Whitby, in an obscm-c 
house on the northern beach, belonging 
to one of these officials, was lodcecl 
up, prior to an examination before the 
magistrates on the following day. lly 
dint of some weit-placed inquiries, he 
made himself acquainted with the ria- 
lure of the charges against him ; and 
certainly, as £:ir as circumstantial evi- 
dence oould go, they looked convinc- 
ingly illustrative of his guilt. 

Me was s^n the night of U>€ mur- 
der in company with the exciseman, 
w^Ucing homewards along the diff. 


High words were heat'd by anolilier 
individual as they passed on. Tlie 
report of a pistol wtts twice heard; 
and tlie murdered man was never seen 
till his dead body fiinited on the rocks, 
a fciirfui witness against his destroyer^ 
It was furthermore asserted that the 
prisoner had immediately absconded ; 
probably, as it would seem, until bo 
heard whether he was suspected or not. 
The evidence was purposely kept se- 
ci*ct,,in the hope that he would return, 
should he find tliat suspicion had not 
attached to him. The event justified 
their caution ; and it now behoved 
him to prove his innocence in the best 
way he could — but iliat he had better 
reserve all he bad to say against his 
trial. This was tlie substance of their 
communications. The old man per- 
sisted in liis innocence, and seemed 
very wishful to explain and make his 
case good, to tlie satisfaction of liis 
companions, during their journey. lie 
said liie gauger and lie had fallen in 
company together when they left the 
Cod and Lobster ; that he was drunk 
and noisy, but that they parted near 
tliQ division of the road, the gauger 
taking the lower one towards Kasington. 
He usseited that he knew no more than 
they did as to the tiause or maunev of 
his death. His hearers smiled incre- 
dulously, but made no remark — at the 
same time preserving a courteous, but 
cautious, demeanour towards him, as 
their prisoner. 

in a low and disinal-lookiug cliam- 
her, sitting on a truckle-bed, miserably 
furnished, George Adamson was appa- 
rently suHei’ing gi*^tly from' some ni- 
waixi anguish. The wind now dashing 
the salt spray in heavy showers upon 
the window, which was in the gable, 
and well borricadoed, looking towards 
ilie iicach, the loud, fierce gusts made 
the rickety panes jin^ in tlicir sockets. 
Now and then the prisoner would rise 
and, though il was dark, look out an- 
xiously towards his own beloved sea, 
where he had*^ long laboured in his 
kicrative, but dangerous trade, hitherto 
with but little interruption. 

As he was sitting on the bed, he 
heard a light fcH>ts1ep on tlie stairs. 
’The gtioler’s wife entered widi a candle, 
telling him that uit old woman was 
below, with a meiafSage ami a few ar- 
ticles from his daughter. Tears started 
into hts eyes at this intelligence, and 
he earnestly requested tliat he might 
be aliow’ed ui see her. 
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I know not,*' said the dame, who 
looked as though she pitied the old 
man, whose bleached locks and vener- 
able aspect excited her conimiseratioii 
— “ my husband is just gone out, and 
he never lets any body in without he 
be by." 

Then come with her. Dost think 
I’ll escape in the old woman’s pocket ?** 
“ Why, no ; but there be other guess 
ways of getting out of our clutches. 
Ilest obey orders, and keep all safe. 
I’ll be back with her directly." 

Here she ran down -stairs, first 
carefully locking the chamber-door. 
Immediately she returned, accompa- 
nied by an ill-favoured personage, 
attired in a gray cloak. Round her 
bonnet was an oil-case hood, as a de- 
fence against the weather ; and a hand- 
kerchief tied down under the chin made 
all complete. George Adamson sur- 
veyed her with a searching and an 
eager glance, but sl*e was a perfect 
stranger. He thought it best, never- 
theless, to hold his tongue. 

“ Mary Adamson, bless her soul !" 
said the envoy, in a querulous, dis- 
agreeable tone, something betweeg a 
croak and a scream, she has sent me 
with a few changos of linen, and your 
Sunday clothes, which you’ll maybe 
want afore long. Slie’ll be here herself 
most likely in a day or two.” 

lie would have tiikeii them at hea: 
liands, but tlie gaoler’s wife interposed. 

Stop a bit,’' said she; ‘‘ I must just 
examine it first ; and have a care there 
be no picklocks and gimcracks here for 
the breaking of our prison-bars." 

SJie opened out the bundle with 
great deliberation, penetrating into 
divers crannies and obscure corners, 
in^uch separate article of raiment, 
with such a ludicrous and impoiHant 
system of scrutiny, tiiat even the mes^ 
senger was tempted to grin at the extra 
officious mode of her examination, 

“ Now that you’ve done, I’ll thank 
you for them," said ilie prisoner, 
gravely. > 

Just then a thuudoring knock at the 
outside door below made the suspicious 
housewife jump, and her little round 
eyes seemed to enlarge ns she listened. 

Bless me, who comes now ? Matty! 
— Bob I — they’re never i' t’way . 1*11 
be back in a twiii(cle." 

With her usual wariness, she bolted 
the chamber-door outside, descending 
the stairs with considerable celerity. 
Immediately the old woman took 


George by the hand. In great haste 
she took from beneath her cloak an- 
other parcel, the contents of which 
were of a very different nature. At a 
sigit, which he understood, George hid 
this underneath the bed-clothes; and 
soon recognised in his visitor that 
mysterious and useful personage, Dick 
ireby. lie was rejoiced at the dis- 
covery. He felt certain that some 
plan was now in progress for his 
escape. “ To-night, said Dick — 
“ the window — we will wait — our 
boat is by the beach." 

A few seconds only were permitted 
» for this important communication. 
They heard tlm busy dame hurrying 
up-stairs in a great storm, being moved 
thereto by an extraordinary, but natural 
heat in her temper. I’ll make tlir 
rascals smart," said she, her cheeks 
red with rage : if I catch these run« 
away knocks. I'll lay some{p’ them by 
the heels where they'll not run so fast. 
Come, old damo, budge — youVebeen 
long enough^ no time for mischief, 
J guess. Gome along, old crab^ace.” 

DieW preceded her down-stairs with 
greit submission. Gooi^ge Jidamson 
immcdjjttely, but with the utmost cau- 
tion, proceeded to the exa4nination of 
Dick's crcdenii^U... Dnfolding several 
envelopes, be was soon aware of the 
i^ontents, — a little saw.ofaja exquisite 
temper, a file, a chiip^, a. small crowr 
bar, and some other Jm^plemente of die 
like nature. He imm^iately sa^w ihe 
purport of Dick’s and the 

meaning of his visit. rUisi first feelings 
were those of thankfulness and Impe ; 
but anxiety and apprehension soon 
arose in their place, while harassed 
with all the forebodings iueideut to his 
condition. 

In*about (in hour he b^ard Che doors 
locked below ; and the gaoler entered 
to ascertain the safety of his prisoner. 
He was already in bed, feigning him- 
self asleep. He listened for some time 
after lus keeper had departed. All 
^was quiet^^nd he cautiously com- 
.menci^ his operations. By dint of 
filiiig, and a judicious use of his tools, 
he succeeded in removing one, of the 
bars from the window^ The wind was 
a most valuable auxiliary, considerably 
lessening the chances ef detection from 
the noise which the raiding, panes 
made in their sockets. He went to 
work again with renewed alacrity: 
anotlier and another of die stanchi(^s 
were disposed of in the same way. 
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Ther^ was now sufficient . space 
cra^ through, provided a oorrespofid- 
in^ a^perture could made iu the 
wmdow; but this, in consequence of 
the noise to be apprehended from the 
glass^ became a matter of doubt and 
consideration. An unlucky stroke here 
might be fotal, and he paused— his 
liand trembled while the panes, loose 
and out of joint, shook under his 
touch. Several of them lie found 
yielded easily to his pressure, but 
they were small ; and the leaden framed 
work, which was strengthened with 
iron bars on the outsid^e, presented 
another and a more formidable ob-* 
Stacie to his escape. 

Incautiously^ and in the eagerness 
of baffled expectation, he pressed too 
hard against the casement, and a por- 
tion of the whole gave way, preci- 
pitating him half through tlie aperture, 
where he hung, with his head down- 
wards, unable to return, had he been 
ever so much inclined. He saw no 
prospect of escape but by forcing him- 
self forwards. He was momentarily 
afraid^ of some person fronn below 
seeing his^strange attitude, and g^ing 
the alarm. With a desperate effort 
he sprung out. Luckily tne night was 
daHe, and nobody within sight or hear- 
ing. He feU on a heap of sand, which 
merely stunned him mr a moment oi 
two, when he ran off with great preci- 
pitation towards the beach; but here 
lie saw two persons between him and 
the object of his search. Tliey were 
friends ; and an explanation was just 
taking place when they saw a sentinel 
approaching, who was on duty near 
the entrance to the port. lie hailed 
them with the password, to which one 
of the party as promptly rej;)lied. 
They walked on, but in silence ; and 
(jeorge soon beheld the yaids and 
masts of a little skiff tossing between 
him and a blush of brighter sky which 
the wild gusts had blown bare ofcldbds, 
and tb^oon, just rising, had suffused 
with* tight. liis heart Iqjiped gladly, 
and he grasped the arms of his deli- 
verers, who made alUiaste t^^et under 
weigh. The sails were filled with the 
utmost possible expedition; and the 
light bark sprang through the' foam, 
4is though conscious that the safety of 
the crew depended on tlic rapidity of 
her flight. The dark and rugged walls 
of the abliey were just almve them, 
black anddiare, like huge crags beetling 
from the summit, (rradually the cliff 


and its.* beautiful, 

lower as they swept oiw Tba litele 
bark, as though insKnet wilfh iiiteOi*. 
gence^ seemed to urge on its course 
witli «desperate rapidity. The isliffs to 
tlieir left passed away, dike the^ving 
of fl shadow. A lipe of soft, Hghc 
lay on the sea, along the Wiion, on 
the risfit; but over head the cloju^ 
chased each offlar forwards with amas** 
ing swiftness. Now and then a star 
peeped out f^m between their gigantic 
masses, like a fiir off home of fight, 
giving to this dark world assuibnce of 
a fixed and unchanging hope.l^yond 
tfte skies, though clouds and' ever^ 
shifting barriers are between.. 

Dick Ireby, having acted bis pari 
iu the^drania, lay wrapped up under a 
heavy tarpauline, and (leoige Adamson 
at diis side. The wind now became 
more changeable and squally, veering 
about ill every direction, making their 
progress tedious and uncertain. A 
heavy sea at limes took them, but not 
at unawares ; and a continual pitching 
rendered their passage not without 
danger, especially in the night time. 
Bgt her crew were men of bold hearts, 
and used to every emorgenoy that could 
happen, save that of actual drowning. 
They were now beyond even the appre- 
hension of pursuit; and, as the first 
light of the coming morn streaked the 
fiir ofl'wavcs with a tremulous radiance, 
they saw the welcome cliffs which 
marked the termination of their ad- 
venture. A boat moored by the creek 
conveyed them to th^ir destination. 
The first splash roused \^ander Bloc- 
men, who* directed an anxious glance 
at the number and nature of the cargo. 

Welcome, said he, as the old man. 
sprung out once again upon this sub- 
terranean shore : “we never leave a 
comrade, you know, in the fangs of 
the' enemy, without a pull at his legs, 
at any cost.” 

. George shook his head. “ But the 
sharks Will scent me out,” — he said 
this in a tremulous woice, — “ I cannot 
hop« to escape them even here.” And 
lie looked round with a troubled ,and 
suspicious glance. * 

As for that,” said the Dutchman, 
smiling, “ we will soon stow thee un- 
der the hatches. The cupboards heit» 
wilMiardly be safe. Thou must be 
under weigh for tlio opposite coast ere 
an hour be gone. The ship is just ready . 
Once on board, tlipu mayest laugii at 
thy pursuers.” t 
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A heavy sigh fr6m the old man nn- 
nounced hiS disirtclination to this sud- 
den exile, But there i^as no alternative; 
and an hdrir had scaicely elapsed ere 
George Adamson, after some parting 
admonitions with regard to his daughter, 
was safely embarked in the Goed Vrou w , 
bound to liotterdain . V ander Bloeraen , 
after seeing him on board, with all pos- 
sible speed hastened to communicate 
the result where he knew it would be 
most welcome. Mary looked paler 
than usual when he entered. She 
sprang forward to meet him, but the 
dreaded , inquiry hung on her lips. 

• I will not prolong yoftr suspense. 
Miss Adamson, said her lover, with 
some trepidation : “ your father is 
safe." 

Where ? oh, where I" cried the 
anxious girl, almost clinging to him, 
in the fervour of her desire to know 
every particular relative to her fatller’s' 
safety. ^ 

“ On the high seas, where the best 
and fleetest will not overtake 

Thank Heaven I" she exclaimed, 
looking upwards, with an expression 
of filial gratitude on Iier countenanctf. 
But she suddenly withdrew her glance, 
and with a look of horror, as though 
she had encountered the frowns of Him 
whom she acknowledged as her deli- 
verer — “ Tis a terrible thought — if 

my father should be — a " Her 

lips refused to utter the word. She 
covered her face and wept. 

My dear Miss Aaamson," said 
Vander Bloemen, and he took her 
hand tendeHy, fret not yourself with 
these apprehensions, nor withhold your 
gralituae to that Providence for the 
blessings already vouchsafed, by una- 
vait'ng regrets or unwarrantable antici- 
pations of future evil/' 

“ Oh, sir, I cannot, I cannot live 
under such a disgrace! If my father 
is innocent, why not as anxiously aid 
him to prove it, as enable him to escape 
from punishment that could only have 
attached to his guilt.^' 

‘‘ Trust me, that my poor services 
shall be exerted to this happy consum- 
mation. He is innocent — at least, he 
informs me so ; but circumstances,* he 
says, have rendered it next to impos- 
sible that he could clear himself from 
suspicion at present. And, thoughihe 
task be difficult, it is probably friore 
ill your power than you may be aware 
of lo bring it to a happy issue." 

“ Name it," said sliCi with h glad 
yot. XV. ifo, 


and eftgexf surprise, though with a looksi 
of douSt passing over: her anxious and^ 
expectant cotintenance, ‘‘ and 1 will 
hazard* all,, tho^b it were my dearest 
earthlv hope. My life liangs on tlie 
issue." 

It was your father’s last admoni- 
tioH ete he went : ‘ Tell my daughter,’ 
said be, ‘ that as she values her father’s 
good niime, that she obey his injunc- 
tions — his guilt or innocence in tli(> 
eyes of the world are involved in it. 
iKhe wishes him to be branded as a 
murderer, and an exile for ever, let 
lier refuse ; but if she fears a father’s 
dismee, she will not hesitate to . 
<^ey/" 

“ What are the conditions ?’^ said 
slie, looking earnestly at her lover: 

“ he little knows the depth of that 
devotion, if he thinks a daugliter fSTould 
shrink from any sacrifice it might in- 
volve." 


“ Miss Adamson" (he said this in 
a voice tremulous with the tenderness 
it conveyed) “ little knows me, if she 
thinks th^t I would take advantage of 
her sittiatioii — that I would make this 
noble and self-denying devotedness to 
a parent’s honour a means to any de- 
grading conditions in my favour.. No, 
believe me, 1 would do all in my power ^ 
to^xtricate you, without one condition 
that would be inseparable from the 
freedom of choice, which is your birth- 
right, and the best security for your 
future happine^. Your father’s secret 
is unknown to me. Plis words were 
mysterious, and, I thought, severe, 
lie says he is innocent, and he can 
prove it; though not — shall 1 name 
the alternative — until our union 1" 

Mary Adamson’s cheek grew palo, 
then flushed, as though with some hid- 
den pain ; but she gave him her hand . 
He took the precious deposit, and 
doubted not that he Imd won her 
heart’s consent, lie pressed that out- 
ward token to his own. “ May I urge 
a speedy fulfilment to your promise. 
Your father waits but the news of our 
marriage to return." 

An early day was named ; and Mary 
Adamson was now the betrothed of an- 
other. But where was Harry Graham ? 
She had not heard a whisper from him, 
not a word of recognition, save that 
cruel sligiit, and almost insult) which 
he had thought a meet return fbr the 
unalterable afiection wiilr wliieh she • 
still continued to regard'.him. And 
now, when the compact was made, 

r 
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H^e feU as though a fearful,, an iusur* 
mountable barriei*, had been suddenly 
thrown between her and some still 
cherished hope, once the dearest, the 
only, object of Iter thoughts and anti- 
cipations. Oh, who shall ever know, 
or do justice to, the depth, the trans- 
cendent worth of. woman’s first, her 
purest aflfections. Many waters cannot 
quench them. No second impressions 
can ever efface the first scorching blast 
of love ! And yet is woman accused 
of levity, inconstancy. 1 jtlle do they 
know the secret depths of her heart 
wdio say this. Some who pronouncf 
this unrighteous sentence do not be-^ 
lieve what they assert ; and others 
have never known the liliss, the de- 
light, of inspiring her with aught worth 
calling a sentiment or a passion. And 
yet the veriest trifler, the silliest cipher 
in the scale of humanity, pules and 
pmtes marvellously, forsooth, of dhe 
inconstancy of woman 1 

It was on a bright morning, in one 
of the earlier montlis of the year, that 
the plain, primitive-looking church at 
Easiiigton was the object of uivvereal 
interest throughout the neighbourhood ; 
and many a meek-eyed, many a laugh- 
ing damsel, directed her steps to this 
iiumble memorial of our faith and our 
hope beyond the graye. A country 
wedding is an event of no mean im- 
portance. A wedding at all limes is 
a matter of interest, both to old and 
young, married and single — a sort of 
jubilee — a stirring up of the stagnant 
impulses through all the bygone years 
of thought and feeling — and a new 
era to those whom it more imme- 
diately concerns. Tliere is a solemnity 
about it which seems to communicate 
its influence to all within the sphere of 
its operation ; and, though an oppor- 
tunity for joy and gralulation, yet 
. th(*re is a foreboding, an apprehension, 
as though it were a leap into an un- 
tried state of existence, which hangs 
over, and represses, our mirth — and 
we feel 'it a season less meet for glad- 
ness than for tears. 

l^t llie wedding about to be so- 
leiriiitsed' was more than usually in- 
lefestiiig, and even mouniful, if we 
might judge* from the countenances 
and expressions of the groups that 
were assembled about the little wicket 
leading to the churcb. Mary Adamson 
her betrothed, the handsome young 
foreigner, were well known ; but there 
were circumstances connected with this 


event which rendered it but too pto- 
bable that their union would be any 
thing rather than a source of happiness 
to either. - It was generally surmised 
that she was an unwilling bride, sacri- 
ficed by the wish, and even command, 
of her father to llie wealth of which 
this stranger would haye the disposal. 
That father’s terrible and mysterious 
accusation, too, was the tlieme of many 
an ‘‘ auld wife’s ” gossip, under the 
hedge-rows and wall-sides skirting the 
road. The intended bride was a great 
favourite with her neighbours, and, in- 
deed, wherever she was known. The 
foreign intruder was envied by some? 
and many looked on with a jealous eye 
that he should be allowed to carry off 
the prize. Harry Graham was remem- 
bered by most ; and though the lucky 
winner was rich and handsome, yet, in 
proportion as they hated and reviled 
liis good fortune, did they compas- 
sionate the loser, who would probably 
have been equally an object of dislike, 
had he succeeded in appropriating this 
precious jewel to himself. 

On that morning, when Mary Adam- 
^n arose from her couch, marks of 
weeping were but too visible on the 
illow. Dreams had painfully agitated 
er short and unquiet sl^p. Harry 
Graham, the companion of her youth, 
and the object still of an unconquered 
attachment, had been with her in many 
a fancied scene of misery and bliss. 
The cliff where last they parted — all 
its agony and its horror had been again 
enacted, and with a more vivid, a more 
appalling reality, than ever thought .or 
memory could have produced. No 
wonder she awoke in a far different 
frame of mind than that with which 
she had retired to rest. She could not 
resist the temptation to gaze once more 
on the scene which had been so vividly 
depicted in her dreams; — it was only, 
perchance, to refresh her fevered frame 
— once more to feel the morning air 
on her cheek, and to throw off the 
burden that oppressed her. She had 
not yet put on her gay and bridal 
attire. In her plain simple russet she 
again stood upon the cliff, wlience all 
her earthly hopes, her visions of future 
happiness, had departed. Her eager 
glance looked as tlioueh it were bound- 
ing over the bright and glowing waters, 
even beyond tlieir extremes! verge. 
What she beheld we know not, bnl 
she suddenly with(]^ie\V it, as though 
from objects too painful jto contemplate. 
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The air was chill and clear. A plea- 
sant breeze blew from the north. Light 
clouds ftew past the sun, already 
risen from his bed. A few dark 
specks were on the ocean, apparently 
still, from the distance of these little 
barks from'^% eye of the spectator. 
Tlie whiter 4 te of some sea-bird was 
gliding beloW/kpr, wheeling about the 
cliflf where itd^ lest and its mate were 
In’dden. At £^nt intervals, the curl 
of some “ toppling wave ” might be 
seen rising up out of the dark dim waste 
of waters. She watched them from the 
dizzy brink whereon she stood, rolling 
onwards to the shore, where they 
broke and disappeared, as bright and 
as transient as the hopes she lind once 
indulged. A dark figure might be seen 
here and there, like a speck oh the 
rocks below^ — probably some jet- 
gatherer plying his uncertain trade, 
unconscious either of care or fore- 
boding, save for the Oext few hours 
of his existence. Towai'ds the south- 
east, lazy clouds of dun heavy smoke, 
from the smouldering alum clifls, were 
sailing down the wind, completely shut- 
ting out the prospect in that direction. 
Westward, and at a considerable dis- 
tance inland, like a peaked sugar-loaf, 
bright with the morning sunbeams 
against the dark blue sky, rose the 
conical summit of Roseberry Topping, 
peeping over the bleak moorlands 
which stretch out from the Cleveland 
Hills in that direction. Nearer, the 
smoke from the adjacent villages rolled 
away in a dull blue haze, contrasting 
beautifully with the dark olive green 
atches, which, though the woods were 
ut partially in leaf, lay on the slopes 
of the hills, and by the fertile streamlets 
which intersected the landscape. It 
was not overstocked with wood ; but 
sparkling glades here and there ad- 
mitted the slanting sunbeams in many 
a chequered lig))t on the quiet nooks 
and avenues, the homesteads and the 
abode of many a domestic scene of 
humble but enduring enjoyment. But 
she saw not these objects, or, if she did, 
no impression was made on the€nind, 
so as to enable her to recognise them 
— she knew not, she comprehended 
not, those scenes which, under other 
circumstances, under otlier moods of 
the mind, would have awakened up 
associations of happiness and beauty — 
feelings of which such objects are but 
the outward tyj^s and images. A lark 
np sprung fi’om his dewy couch^ almost 


at her feet ; but his song was glad, and 
its note awakened no response in her 
bosom. She sat down on the bench ; 
an icy chill, a shudder, she could not 
resist, involuntarily crept upon her. 
She covered her face, and was lost, for 
a space, to all surrounding objects. 
Footsteps were approacliing, but she 
heard them not. A gentle band touched 
her shoulder. She started as from a 
dream; and her look was wild and 
embarrassed as she gazed on the in- 
truder, the happy bridegroom who now 
stood before her. 

^ << Mary, you have been astir even 
earlier than myself, an4 I was eager as 
the lark whose matin song I just heard. 
YtMu^are not conscious, perhaps, the 
compsAiy at home are waiting, and we 
slmll be later by a full hour than 1 anti- 
cipated. Time has passed with you un- 
noticed. Blit you have been weeping ! 
SuGely, surely,*’ be spoke as though 
some fearful apprehension had fallen 
on his heart, my suit is not hateful 
to you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, her eyes 
bent vpdh the grouna, I owe you 
too much — indeed I do. J'orgive me 
now that I do not feel glad — I cannot 
help it. I came here once more to 
taste the fresh — to breathe the air, 
as once 1 have done — but 1 cannot 
am not as I once was.” She 
turned her head and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

1 do trust. Miss Adamson, that 
you have no other attachment. 1 never 
mentioned this before, but I have mus- 
tered courage now. Pray, answer me 
candidly, as you value my happiness 
and — your own.” 

Mary ventured a glance towards him. 
IJis haiidsome form, his eloquent eyes, 
and the intense gaze with which he re- 
garded her, even as though he would 
have pierced to the innermost depths 
of her soul, rendered that glance neither 
unmeaning nor inexpressive. The feel- 
ings, the conflict in her bosom, may 
be imagined, but not descf^ibed. Her 
father’s safety, his honour were at stake. 
Her own dishonour would be the result 
of his. Maybe no small portion of 
gratitude and admiration might inter- 
mingle, and shame that he should have 
detected her, even on her bridal morn, 
still brooding with more fervency than 
she could have imagined on the me- 
mory of one, who, if not unworthy of 
her regaixl, had, at least, shewn himsielf 
as such. The Rubicon wpis passed ; 
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she threiv off, as she thought for ever, 
&e last lingering regret she should in- 
dulge, and, without prevarication, or 
even reserve, as she imagined, but with 
a deep sigh, she answered, ** None !*’ 

“ May I lead you hence ? This air 
is too keen. Peradventure, there may 
be some early recollections that are 
keener still, if I mistake not. You will 
be better when they are withdrawn.*' 

He took her unresisting arm, and, as 
they left, her heart appeared to recover 
some of its wonted elasticity. She 
stepped into the house, to issue forth 
but once more ere she became a bride, 

When they retiirned, the bridesmaid 
and her company^ had been waiting for 
some time; but hr^hfast was des- 
patched, and the visitors, with the ex- 
ception of the bridegroom, had strolled 
out, whilst the bride and her female 
companions were preparing for the 
ceremony. As Vander Bloemen v'as 
waiting alone, a cursory glance through 
the casement shewed him a horseman 
coming along the high road from the 
left, and at a pace which betokened 
some pressing emergency, fie pirned 
til rough the gate leading to the house, 
galloping up the narrow road. In 
a trice he had dismounted, and flung 
his bridle on the ring by the porch. 
Vander Bloemen went to meet him. 
'He inquired hastily for Miss Adams6n. 

“ She is engaged," said the bride- 
groom. 

I must see her, nevertheless." 

Must ! and, pray, by Whose autho- 
rity ?" 

‘‘ Bjfc one she will not dispute." 

Vander Bloemen looked both non- 
plussed and confused, lie was posi- 
tive he had heard that voice before- 
time, and, somehow or another, no 
very agreeable recollection was con- 
nected with the idea, flow surpris- 
ingly accurate is the instinct, the sym- 
pathy, which pervades all nature, — the 
universal chain, of which every soul 
and every atom is a link, rendering 
our sympathies and our antipathies, 
though the most obscure and mys- 
terious, yet the most true. Reason is 
a doubtful and a disputatious guide : 
instinct, though blind, never errs ; and 
these hidden, unaccountable impulses 
of the mind are, in all probability, 
either remnants of a former and more 
perfect state of existence, or direct 
communications with intelligences of a 
mom exalted nature. 

^ They were standing together in the 


entrance by Vander Bloe- 

men gave wa!y,aSa the stranger walked 
on with a rapid and unhesitating step. 
He looked disappointed when he 
found the object of his search was 
absent. 

" I thought Miss Adamson was at 
home," said he, hesitatingly, and witli 
a look of anxious inquiry. 

“ She will be here shortly. Bray, 
sit down." 

The stranger, from his maimer, evi- 
dently knew Vander Bloemen, though 
he had not yet called him by his name. 
A very embarrassing silence ensued; 
the bridegroom trying if he could pos- 
sibly remember whether or not he had 
seen his visitor before, and the latter 
.directing his eyes towards the door, 
evidently expecting Miss Adamson’s 
approach with great impatience. A 
bustle was lieard above stairs ; the 
stranger's eyes were turned towards 
the entrance; his lip quivered. She 
entered in bridal attire, pale ; but her 
loveliness not even grief and sufteriiig 
had been able to subdue. IFlie in- 
truder exclaimed, with a dAp and 
thrilling vehemence. 

« Oh, Miss Adamson, I am not, 
surely, Ino late?" 

Ilarry Graham !" shrieked llie 
astonished and bewildered bride ; and, 
but for the interposition ofsome friendly 
arm, she would have fallen senseless on 
the floor. She was speedily conveyed 
to her chamber ; and the gentlemen 
were left to a tHe-d-Ufe under no very 
agreeable aspect of affairs. 

“ I am sorry to be under the neces- 
sity of interrupting, and may he retard- 
ing, so agreeable and happy a ceremony 
as that which I sec was approaching." 

‘‘ Retarded, certainly," said V'ander 
Bloemen, colouring ; “ but only for a 
short space, I trusti" 

“ That depends pretty much upon 
your own feelings. To a lover’s impa- 
tience, a few hours, or even minut.;s, 
are sometimes lengthened into ages,” 
replied Ilarry Graham, in a tone of 
bitter and scarcely suppressed irony. 

You have a, message, sir, of im- 
portance to the lady who lias just left ?” 

“ 1 have." 

May I presume to inquire, and, 
especially as you must now be aware 
of the relation in which 1 stand here, 
— may 1 inquire its purport?" 

** Certainly ; and melhinks, that I 
cannot do better than break it to your« 
own ear first. Excuse my precipir 
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tancy ; tliere is'^lililc time for delay: 
George Adamson, the father of your 
intended bride, is dead/’ 

‘‘ Dead I how ? Whence comes 
this news ? My heart misgave me 
that thou wert a messenger of evil 
tidings. Who art thou 

“ Wc have never spoken before ; but 
we have met, though you knew me 
not then. My memory is keen,— more 
sensitive, perhaps, than your own. I 
have not forgotten, nor ever shall, the 
man who supplanted me in her affec- 
tions.” 

These are hard words, sir.” 

They are no harder than you are 
liable to bear.” 

“ I knew not, as my word is worthy 
of belief, that she was attached to any 
other ; nor will I now believe it, unless 
from her own lips. T think I recollect 
your nanieM as one who left this place 
some time ago in iny father^s vessel, 
and bound for Holland.” 

“ 1 did ; and, until then, she who is 
now affianced to you was mine own, — 
ay, mine ! Look not so incredulously. 
From our infancy almost, or ere we 
could lis|) affection from our torigivps, 
Mary Adamson and Harry Graham 
were inseparable. Hut that cursed 
love of gold hath blasted ours; we 
have been separated, and, perhaps, for 
. e\'er. I will not blame her ; I blame 
my own rashness more. She has been 
hardly dealt with — deceitfully dealt 
with ” 

“ Hold, sir!” said Vander Bloeraen, 
his eyes lighting up, and distended 
with rage. 

“ Not by you,” replied Harry Gra- 
ham ; 1 blame you not ; 1 know all, 

and 1 was too rash. 1 pray you par- 
don me, ill that I charged you with 
any share in this deceit. But let me, 

1 pray you, proceed. Tis better now 
that the whole should be told. By 
ope of those inscrutable but retributive 
c^lspensalions which in this life pro- 
claim the unceasing control of an all- 
wise Providence, George Adamson, not 
very long after his landing, was at- 
tacked by a fatal disorder. 1 heard of 
the arrival and illness of a countryman ; 

1 sought his dwelling in a narrow, un- 
healthy part of the city ; but little did I 
expect to find in the dying man the fa- 
ther of her whom I once loved above 
all earthly objects. Never shall I for- 
get his look of horror, when he saw me 
leaning over his couch, lie was evi- 
dently dying; every symptom be- 


tokened that a few days only, if not 
hours, might close his earthly career. 

* Harry Graham,’ said he, strug- 
gling for breath, and gasping as though 
in great agony, ^ Oh, leave me ; I do 
not deserve your pity — your aid ; and 
yet,’ he added, with surprising energy, 
^ I am glad that 1 can make confession 
ere I die, — some atonement for my 
guilt, my deception.’ I bent over 
him, fearful to lose one word ; but lie 
was now exhausted, and it was only 
afler long intervals that he was enabled 
to communicate the following details. 

^ You recollect,' continued he, ^ a 
* packet which you despatched by some 
private hand to England, and which 
you particularly requested migiit be 
given' into iny daughter's band by 
Graggs, the exciseman, whom you 
strictly charged to return the answer he 
might receive. I suppose he was an 
old confidenlial friend of yours ; and 
tRis ansvver was to be forwarded as se- 
cretly as possible, by the first convey- 
ance, to you, at Rotterdam. I learned 
from Dick Ireby that a package had 
been doiivcred from you to the excise- 
man* for my daughter. Dick saw it 
given into his hands, and heard the 
message, though it was but a whisper 
in his ear. It was night when he set 
out from Staithes, where I happened to 
ho. ; and 1 determined to get the pack- 
age into my possession, fearful it might 
blow up all my schemes, should the 
correspondence be continued, and con- 
firm my unhappy child in her ob- 
stinacy. 1 luicl set iny heart on her 
marriage with the son of that wealthy 
old Dutchman, Fynkel Vander Bloe- 
men, as it would have given me a 
great lift with my contraband trade, 
and have afibrded me a safe and ready 
asylum, had matters turned out cro.ss 
and disastrous. I followed Graggs up 
the hill, and civilly asked him if he 
would let me deliver the letter to my 
daughter. He refused ; at the same 
time making use of some silly speech 
which 1 did not like. High words en- 
sued ; still I kept him company, until 
wc came to where the road runs close 
upon the edge of the clifl’. I was Just 
before him, and here 1 turned round, 
telling him that I’d have the parcel, or 
we must try which was the stronger. 
He replied, drawing ojj^t a pistol — for 
he was a little in liquor — that, M l did 
not move on, he would either shoot 
me or fling me over the clifl'. I was 
not the man to be daunted with such 
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threats.; and, as 1 was armed too, 1 
pulled out my own, bidding him (ire, if 
hfe dtti’st* Instead of drawing back, as 
1 mtpected, he made a desperate push 
to get hold of my pistol. As he laid 
hands on it, by his own rash and’ des- 
perate deed, as 1 must ere long answer 
for my offence, he touched the trigger, 
and the contents went at once to his , 
heart. lie fell, without a word, or ^ 
even a groan. I knew not what lo do. 
Flis own pistol was yet in his hand, 
when, as 1 bent down to examine tlie 
wound, it went off, and I naiwwly 
escaped the shot. 1 was desperately 
afraid lest I should be found in this* 
terrible plight, and I determined to 
hide tike b^y ; I, however, took care 
to girt possession of your letter for 
Mary, so that, if the carcass were 
found, it might tell no tales. This 
done, 1 hurled him over the cliff. The 
blood I carefully scraped away, and 
wandered about a long time before *1 
went home. Lek, however, some dis- 
covery should take place, 1 determined 
to return in the ship with Vander 
Bloemen, whiefi, luckily enotfgh^was 
obliged to set saab immediately,^ and 
quite unexpectedly, on some matter of 
importance. 1 determined to come 
back the next trip, if I could do it 
with safety. It was very late when I 
went home to fetch a few articles < 
thought 1 should waut during my so- 
journ here. ^My daughter was gone to 
bed ; but fn her little work-room be- 
low I saw'she had left the jet beads 
you gave her. She liad put them care- 
fully by in a small box, which I opened, 
recollecting that they would be of great 
use to me in my designs to break off 
your engagement. You remember my 
seeing you, and how. you tO(jJc the 
news 1 brought from my daughter. 

1 told you false when 1 said that she 
had received and read your letter of 
explanation, wherein ysux expressed 
great sorrow for your cruel and ab- 
rupt departure, and unjust suspicions. 

1 told you that your vows of attach- 
ment were useless, after what had 
passed ; and she desired you would 
consider all correspondence ivith her 
at an end, being determined not to 
open any more letters on the subject. 
To shew this, I said she had returned 
the keepsake you gave her, at the same 
time requesting whatsoever you might 
have of hers in return . I believe 1 told 
you that she was about to be married 
to young Vander Bloemen ; and tlurt, 


however sotsfj I might be at the slrangc 
and. uncertahi' nature of woman’s fan- 
cies, yet I would not forbid, but let lier 
satisfy her own whims. As she would 
not open any more of your letters, 1 
hegged you would write to me, and in- 
close it with the package you might 
have in return. 1 went back with the 
next cargo, understanding that all 
danger was over. But, how just are 
the ways of Providence ! when we 
fancy we arc walking in our own steps, 
we are but fulfilling thp purpose lie 
has marked out. While every means 
1 took was intended to evade tlic just 
punishment of my offence, they weio 
the very cause of my detection. Shortly 
after my return, I was taken, and sent 
to prison ; nor could 1 clear myself, 1 
knew, without telling the truth, and 
thus, no doubt, preventing tl)e mar- 
riage of Vander Bloemen with my 
daughter. 1 knew not what to do; 
: but ^'ander Bloemen himself found 
means to effect iny escape. Again 1 
left for this coast ; but, ere I departed, 
I sent by him a last injunefion to my 
daughter, beseeching her that, as she 
valued her own honour, and was wish- 
ful to wine off her father’s disgrace, 
with as little delay as posiiBle, she 
would become his wife : till that was 
done, 1 46uld not clear myself from 
the foul charge against me, but must 
remain an exile from my country. 

1 When the marriage had taken place, 1 
assured her that 1 would immediately 
, return, and prove my innocence ; but 
circumstances, ofwhioh, she was igno- 
rant, prevented it before.'^ 

Judge my dismuSLy^at this harrowing 
recital. At the conclusion, the old 
man sunk exhausted on bis pillmv, and 
1 thought his last breath was heaving. 
But be lived, and only lived, to sign a 
short document, stating the facts in 
this unfortunate affair with the excise- 
man. On that same day, he rendered 
up his trust ; and, may Heaven have 
forgiven him the misery and misfor- 
tune be has occasiofted I” 

Amen !” said Vander Bloemen, 
who turned to hide the emotion he was 
too proud to betray. 

** I anxiously inquired the time when 
tlie marriage might be expected ; but 
he could not tell. He urged my im- 
mediate departure, if possible, and 
said he should die happier, if he 
thought his confessiotk would avail to 
vent the fiirtlier irremediable misery 
own avarice had^lroadybroughbon 
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his of&pring. That very evening I 
went aboai'd a vessel bound for Whit- 
by, and a few hours only have elapsed 
since 1 landed. My errand is now 
done, — the rest remains with Miss 
Adamson and yourself/’ 

“ ’Tis well that the first communica- 
tion has been made to me,” said Van- 
der Bloemen. With a frank and ge- 
nerous avowal, he took the hand of 
him whom he now learned was his 
rival, and, it might be, his adversary. 

I wish I had known it before, 
But the generous-hearted girl would 
not make me unhappy. She knew 
that a father's honour, and perhaps his 
life, depended on her acquiescence, and 
she determined to make the sacrifice, 
and even to wreathe a garland on her 
brow as she was led a victim. Now, 
do not intenupt, nor attempt to per- 
suade me from my folly, if such it be; 
] will not, dare not, see her again. 1 
should, may be, rue, or I might feci 
harder beset, and even disqualified for 
my duty ; and so, good bye ! and may 


tliat Power which •has so wonderfully 
interposed, bless and protect yo\i T* 

Saying this, the noble-mit^ded, but 
unfortunate, lover rushed from the 
door ; and with one rapid glance, and 
a wave of the hand, he was out of sight, 
ere a word could be uttered by his 
astonished rival. 

The rest is soon told. When the 
secret is out, the adventure iif soon 
concluded. 

When the days of mourning were 
ended, Mary Adamson was a gladsome 
bride ; and Mary Graham, in after 
years, the mother of a pretty numerous 
ofispring, who lived long to recite 
their parents’ history, and to bear wit- 
ness to the happiness tbey enjoyed. 
The cliff is still as we h^vc described 
it, and the bench — all there, as de- 
picted in our story ; and a visit thither, 
apd to the little fishing hamlet below, 
would amply repay any curious readei, 
both for the toils of wading through 
these pages, and. >ror those incident tii 
so rude a joun^cy, 
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Tnu celebrated martyrologist, whose 
works arc the subject of our present 
article, has the following observations 
on the press : — 

“ Hereby longues arc known, know- 
ledge groweth, judgment increaseth, 
books are dispersed, the Scripture is 
seen, the doctors be read, stars be opened, 
times compared, truth discerned, false- 
hood detected, and, wfith finger pointed, 
and all through the henofit of printing. 
Wherefore, 1 suppose that either the 
pope must abolish printing, or seek a now 
world to reign over ; or else, as this world 
starideth, printing will doubtless abolish 
him. But the pope and all liis college of 
cardinals must this understand, that, 
through the light of printing, the world 
beginnoth now to have eyes to see and 
heads to judge. lie cannot walk so in- 
visibly in a net but he will be spied ; 
and, although through might he stopped 
the mouth of John Hubs before, and of 
J erome, that they might not preach, think- 
ing to make his kingdom sure ; yet, in- 


tltend of John lluss and others, God hath 
opened the rnEss to preach, whose voice 
(he ])ope is never able to stop, witli all 
the power of his triple crown. By this 
]trinting, ns by gift of tongues, and as ’-y 
the singular organ of the Holy Spirit, iIjh 
doctrine of the Gospel soundeth to all 
nations and countries under Heaven, and 
wdint God rovealeth unto one man is dis- 
persed to many, and what is known to 
ouivnation is open to all.’* 

The pious martyrologist conceived 
that every one woul^l make as good use 
of the press as he did himself; and, 
with this impression on. his mind, and 
with a high but just estimate of its 
powers, he anticipated the day when 
it would pour forth upon the man 
of sin successive torrenis of argu- 
ment, and eloquence, and trutii, that 
would sweep away the N'alican and all 
its battlements. We have sanguine 
hopes respecting the energies and ulti- 
mate achievements of the press, but, we 
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tliAt bef6rc ‘ its triumphs can 
(^omCf l!ic !Devi!, and Infidelity, and 
WpajyZ and the other subordinate 
sl^^ieia of Inberalism and Iladicalism 
iriikli they assume, must be driven 
away from if, and Christianity and 
siSund Conservative principles occupy 
their place, there to wield those powei’S 
that may be employed for good' or for 
evil. It is painful to think that so many 
evil and destructive spirits bespide the 
press at the present hour, dii'e^ting its 
strengtli against the fear of God, the 
advancement of the Church, and the , 
perpetuity aiid peace of our native coun- 
try. These first contaminate, and then 
subject ; they generate a spurious and 
depraved taste, and then minister to its 
cravings. There are the Sunday Uadical 
papers, vomiting forth their hebdomadal 
abominations ; there is the unstamped 
trash, chiefly encouraged by the lowest yi 
fidelity of the lowest grades of society ; 
and, according to the statements of the 
January Number of the Caiholkonj a 
J toman Catholic Magazine, two of the 
most notorious at least, of tlfe ^aily 
papers arc enlightened by the editorial 
lucubrations of Papists. At p. 12, of 
tills Popish periodical, we have these 
words, — “ The Morning Chronicle^ 
moving in a truly splendid caieer at 
liie head ol the metropolitan papers* 
enjoys tlie co-operation pf a Catholic 
gentleman, of great talent, of extensive 
infurinaiioii, and ready command of 
language. The gentleman to whom we 
allude, IS Mr. Quin’.' This is the same 
gentleman who has entered into part- 
nership with O’Connell and Dr. Wise- 
man, and embarked in the editorship 
of llie Dublin lievieiv, 

“ The True Sitn/^ continues thf ma- 
gazine, ** is, we understand, under the 
direction of Mr. Dias Santos." At 
such a crisis in the press, and its pro- 
» ductioiw, when Popery threatens to 
Subjugate the power it dreads, and to 
turn to its own aggrandisement and 
dofcnce that very machine, which it 
laboured, by foul and fair means, to 
crush and expatwate from tlie world, it 
does appear most appropriate and im- 
portant, that such a child of the Pro- 
testant press (for the press is of Pro- 
testant and not of Popish origin) as the 
Acls and Mommicnts of Fox, should 
make its appearance. Its entrance is 
tliat of a Sairisofi among the Philistines. 
Tho faithful testimonies contained in 
tlic volumes of this first and most labo- 
rious of all itartyrologists, will do more 


to demdulTtrhfe the anli-scrintornlj in- 
tolerant, and persocutin^ piintiplcs of 
Popery, than all the in^eiiidus argu- 
ments and clear deductions Of the ablest 
champions of Protestantisrn. The 
scenes which Fox describes — the tra- 
gedies he records, from personal ob- 
servation, to have been acted upon 
them — the names of the holy men 
whom the servants of Popery Mrder^d 
— the principles of liberty atwMch tlie 
emissaries of Rome aimed their* dead** 
liest blows — the truths Of Heaven, 
which they thought to bum in the fires 
that consumed the teachers; and the 
Bibles they tried to bury in the grave 
that contained the sEshes of the martyr, — 
are powerfully fitted to rally the Pro- 
testant recollections of Britain, and to 
awaken witliin our bosoms those at pre- 
sent dormant feelings which, in other 
days, preceded the most hallowed tri- 
umphs, and introduced our fathers and 
their children to “ happy homes and 
altars free." These volumes arc the 
faithful registers of tho doings of the 
Church of Rome — the imperishable 
proofs of that sanguinary and intolerant 
spirit which has waged war with the 
immunities of mankind — made our 
country an Aceldama, and attempted, 
in its mad and rebellious outbreakings, 
to dethrone the Almiglity, and exter- 
minate his commands and his people 
from the earth. 

We do think that an accessible edi- 
tion of Fox was loudly called for, on 
several accounts. The original shape 
in which Fov^s Marii/rs appeared, was 
in Latin, bearing the following title, — 
Commeniarii li&'nm in Ecclesid gesCa^ 
rum^ a Wiclefi Temporibus usque ad Ah'- 
nion M.D. 8uo. Argentorati^\5rA. 

A much laiger volume made its ap- 
pearance five years after this, beaiing 
title and date as follows, — Benwi in 
Ecclesid gestarumy maximarwngve per 
Furopam Pvrsecutiommy ac sanctofum 
Dei Martprum CommentariL In folio, 
Basilcffy 1559. N^rly four years after 
the appearance of thi.s second edition, 
one Henry Pantaleon published like- * 
wise at Basic a continuation of the mar- 
tyrology of Fox, which appears to have 
l^en incorporated with the subsequent 
editions of the Acts and Monuments. 
We do not know in what collection or 
catalogue the first edition is now to be 
found. The second edition is in the 
Bodleian, and, we bcHevfe, in the Lich- 
field Cathedral Library also. 

According to the most accurate au** 
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tlioriii 9 s, Eox was employed as a cor- 
rector ojf die press »t Basic ; and, during 
his intervals of respite, he collected and 
prepared this great work. 

7'he probable date of the first English 
edition of the Acts and Monuments is 
1503, as Dr. Dibdin thinks. Its title 
is as follows: — Acts and Monuments 
of these latter and perilous days^ touch* 
tug matters of the Churchy w/tercin are 
comprehended and described the great 
persecutions and horribte troubles that 
have been wivught and practisid by the 
liomisk Prelates^ especially in this 
realm of England and Scotland, from * 
the yeai' of our Lord a thousand, unto 
the time now priSiUt. Gaihcnd and 
collected, according io the true copies 
and writings cerlijicatory; as well of the 
parties themselves that suffered; as also 
out of the Bishops' registers, which were 
the doers thereof. By J oh n I^oxe . Lond . 
1502-3. Troni the press of.lohn Day. 

Tlic second edition of Fox appeared in 
two volumes folio, in 1570, printed by 
Day, with considerable additional mat- 
tci ,aiul evidently belter digested than the 
former. Besides several cuts not found 
ill the first edition, it contains an index. 
Tlicie is also in tins edition a woodcut 
of the printer, a mark of respect shewn 
to the professors of tliis art not usual in 
the 10th century. 

The third edition appeared in 1576, 
willi the following title; — The first 
volume of Ecclesiastical History, — The 
ISiiffcriugs of the Martyrs, ^cwly re- 
cognised and enlarged by the author, 
J.Foxc. 2vols. folio. 1576. There is 
a little additional matter in this edition 
also. 

The fourth edition, of which the pre- 
sent is a reprint, made its appear- 
ance in 1583, ill two volumes, under 
the following title : ~ Acts <nid Mww- 
mcnls of mattei's most special and me- 
morable happening in the Chmch,with 
an universal history of the same, wherein 
is set forth at large the whole race and 
course of the Church, from the primitive 
age to these latter times of ous's, with 
the bloody times, horrible troubles, and 
great persecutions against the true mar- 
tyrs of' Christ, sought and wrought as 
well by heathen emperors, and now lately 
practUed by liomish prelates, especially 
in this realm (f England and Scotland, 
Newly revised, aiul now the fourth time 
again published, ByJohnl^xo. 1583. 
luis edition is found in the Bodleian 
library. 

The last edition of the 16th century 


smpeared in 1596, cntillcd, and 
Monntnents of lUaUersdwppcning to the 
Churchf 4'r* agam,^ as it was im)g- 
nised by the author, Mtiklcr John Foie, 
The fifth time newlif imprinted, anno 
1596. All these editions of the 16th 
century appeared in black letter ; and 
it was not till tlic close of the 17th cen- 
tury that an edition was published in 
the Homan character, 3.yols. folio, bear- 
ing dale 1684. 

We have enumerated the successive 
editions of the great martyrologist, 
partly to convey a correct idea of the 
progress and devclopement of the 
thought first suggested to the mind of 
Fox at Basle, and partly to shew, what 
needs no demonstration, the great po- 
pularity of the work in the earlier days 
of our history. Upwards of twenty 
editions had appeared before the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, thus 
bearing testimony to the strong but just 
fears that our forefathers entertained of 
the spread and contagion of Popery, 
should the recollections ofits past doings 
oc obktcrutcd from the minds of the 
pecfjile. Fox was, in these days, the 
safeguard of the Ih’otcstants of ling- 
land ; and from reading his unaficcted 
lecords, that strong British and Pio- 
lestant spirit was fostered whicli has 
<»done, and is fitted to do more to keep 
down the rampant spirit of Horae, than 
any acts which the wisdom* of the legis- 
lature can now devise. When the He- 
volution came to be fully, and, to all 
appearance, unchangeably estalilished, 
and the Hanoverian family and the Pro- 
testant Constitution alike inviolable, the 
nation exulting in the change, and, fear- 
less of other Marian days, began to lose 
sight of the features of the Church of 
Home, and either to imagine her dead — 
while, like Marius amid the marshes of 
Mintiirna^, she kept up her head, and 
cherished the hopes as she planned the 
means of ultimate ascendency, — or to 
believe that the bulwarks they had raised 
around the ark of the Lord, and the 
glorious political constitution on which 
It shed forth its glory, were more than 
adequate to resist all aggression. Tins 
security, or slumber, was not unobserved 
by the wily agents of Home, and, at the 
same lime, by no means unimproved to 
their advantage. From the Revolution 
to the reign < 5 * William IV., the priests 
and bishops of the Popish Church have 
plied their trade and pushed forward 
their scliemes in this country ; and so 
fatally successful have these men been 
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io inslUliiis intp men’s minds that 
wretched liberalism on w1iich> as on a 
congenial soil, Popery 1 uxuriates in Eng* 
land; and so remiss have the ministers 
of the Protestant churches been in.firing 
and fostering the spirit of Protestantism, 
that, in 1829, a vast body of the Pro- 
testant people clamoured for, and Pro- 
testant Lords and Commoners (oh, what 
a &lling-off vvas) here I ) conceded what 
we must regard as the death-blow of 
our once noble Constitution, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Conces- 
sion after concession has naturally fol- 
lowed this ; the endowment of Popery « 
ill the colonies — the countenance of 
Popery in Ireland, to the very verge of 
recognising it as one of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments of Britain, and the 
gratifying of that organ of Rome — that 
filthy mouth-piece of filthy priests, — 

“ The Big Ikggarman ” of the Emerald 
Isle, are pregnant epitomes of the doingu 
of our recent administrations. There is 
now little hope, humanly speaking, that 
Popery will be kept down by legisla- 
tive enactments, because the high van- 
tage ground on which we could do so 
is reft Jiway from us. The battle must 
now be fought ou other fields. We 
must recur to the means that Fox and 
liis immediate successors employed, and 
endeavour to raise in tlie hearts of th^ 
people of this realm, that haired to the 
death of the dogmas of the Church of 
Rome, which made the tongues of 
our fathers eloquent, and nerved their 
right arms with almost superhuman 
strength. The facts embodied in the 
inartyrology of Fox, and the feelings 
which these facts awakened in the 
bosoms of the Protestants of the jjeriod 
immediately prior to the Revolution 
of 1688, were, under God, the main- 
bUiy which the country possessed 
against the enactments of Rome ; and 
who can say that the exhibition of 
these principles in all their atrocity, as 
contained in the authoritative docu- 
ments illustrated during the ascendency 
of Popery, and faithfully recorded by 
Fox, vvjll not raise in men’s minds a 
rampart kgainst the progress of the 
anti-socikl doctrines of that creed, which 
will prove more effective and abiding 
tbaii rescripts and acts of parliament ? 
Jf Fox's Martyrs were deemed a su- 
perfluous addition to the libraries in 
which it had, before that time, occupied 
a prominent place on the elevation of 
William, the representative of Protest- 
antism, iu 1688; surely— now that the 


Revolution principles have been broken 
in upon, and are further assailed by 
Popish demagogues, abetted by athe- 
istic revolutionists; now that Popery, 
elated with the elevation to which she 
has risen, is seeking to grasp in her 
talons the altar, tlie Bible, the throne,-— 
the Acts and Monuments must be felt 
to be doubly necessary, and worthy of 
a place in every Briton’s library, and of 
a perusal by the collage ingle,’' and 
amid the family group of every peasant. 
The Acts and ]\loiium€nts of Fox are- 
fountains out of which we have a 
pressing call to draw largely at the 
present day. 

The first English edition was dedi- 
cated to William, our noble deliverer 
from Popish tyranny ; and there is 
something more than accidental in the 
fact, that the splendid and accumte edi- 
tion now on our table is dedicatj:!) 
TO William IV.; a proof, we ircst, 

OF IIIE PuOTESTAKT SPIRIT 01 Oril 
MOST GRACIOUS KING, AND AN OVEN 
EVIDENCE OF lllS CONVICTION, THAT 

Protestantism is that only elimr 

IN WHICH THE LIRE11TIF.S OF BRITAIN 
CAN BE PRESERVED. It is Rll Ull- 
equivocal declaration to the inhabitants 
of this great empire, that Protestantism 
placed tlu; sires of his majesty upon the 
British throne, and that, by the main- 
tenance of that scri])tural and pure faith 
alone can their royal descendants wield 
the sceptre and wear the crown of the 
widest and most powerful nation that 
the sun ever shone upon. The gracious 
permission to have the Acts and Monu- 
7/ients of Fox dedicated to his majesty, 
is the iinprimatur of royally, that the 
people of this country need to be re- 
minded of what their liberties and 
their immunities cost their Protestant 
fathers, and of what principles and 
of what cruelty that system is made 
up, toward which there arc arising so 
many and so painful partialities, even 
among those whose knowledge of his- 
tory (if they feel hist6ry any thing better 
than an old almanac) ought to induce 
them to shrink from encouraging the 
aggrandisement of the Papal power, as 
they would from wooing the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, or the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday.” We do 
trust that this patronage of almost for- 
gotten Fox — this elevation of that faith- 
ful chronicler to the high places of our 
country, is a fruit of principles already 
fostered where thejfc were but too far 
forsaken. 
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There are not a few objections winch 
have been mooted already, and will be 
again brought forwaid » against the re- 
suscitation of the spirit, and the excava- 
tion of the records of Fox. It will be 
regarded as the lighting-up of extin- 
guished feuds, the introduction to the 
community of days and scenes better 
buried in oblivion, and the exasperation 
of sect against sect, and party against 
party. If the Roman Catholic Church 
has, in its corporate capacity, publicly 
abjured the principles that led to the 
practices recorded by Fox, then this 
appeal to events repented of and so- 
lemnly abandoned, is alike unchristian 
and inexpedient. To rake up crimes 
that liave been buried amid the tears of 
the criminals, renounced and abhorred, 
is to act a most inhuman part. Re- 
])entance and restoration are the utmost 
we , can demand. To.be dissatisfied 
with these, is to be cruel and iinreason- 
ahle. But if the Churcli of Rome has 
not, in sackcloth and in aslies, declared 
that, had she been in the days of the 
falliors, she would have acted far other- 
wise ; if she has neither expunged the 
principles her canons contained, nor 
repen led of the practices her children 
were guilty of prior to the days of Fox, 
then to confront her with her own 
doings, and to apprise Protestants of 
her yet unmitigated cruelties, is neither 
uiicharilablo nor unchristian. 

Before we have finished our remarks 
on Fox, and the forlliconiing edition, 
we shall take care to estublisli the un- 
changed and unextinguished ferocity of 
the Church of Rome, by a series of facts 
as painful to the feelings as they are 
conclusive to the judgment ; and these 
will do more to vindicate the republica- 
lioi: of Fox than any arguments yet in- 
troduced on llie subject. One ad- 
mirable effect of this republication must 
be the excitement of a spirit of stronger 
attachment to our national blessings 
and religious ])rivileges, seeing them 
handed down to uc at the expenditure 
of life, and the sacrifice of all sublunary 
blessings. 

‘‘ If,” said the Rev. 11. Melville, at 
tlie meeting of the Protestants of Lon- 
don, for the relief of the Irish clergy ; 

If 1 could call up to your view mar-^ 
tyrs and confessors ; if 1 could crowd 
this building with the forms of those 
vrlio, in bygone days, made a rampart 
with their bodies against the eocroaclw 
ments of Popery, with what awe and 
veneration would you ^ze on the- noble 


of Martyrs. 

company. How would you gather, from 
beholding Cranmer, and Ridley, ami 
Latimer, fresh ardour in withsUuiding 
a religion which gave to the fiames so 
illustrious a group. 1 know that the 
memory of martyrs wakes the pulse of 
a holy indignation ; and tliat the breath- 
ing of their names, like the trumpet-peal 
of a righteous war, sends the throb of a 
high resolve throughout this assembly.” 
The spectacle supposed by the reverend 
orator, and regarded as likely to inspire 
so much of zeal for truth and antipathy 
to error, is positively realised in the 
> work before us. The sanguinary per- 
secutors, insatiable in their murderous 
thirst, implacable in their hatred, and 
asserting or believing that they had 
mercy’s seal to murderous deeds, and 
that Heaven sanctioned the tires that 
consumed its children, and dishonoured 
its cause, are set before us on the one 
Inind ; and tlie patience of the saints, the 
unearthly meekness of the martyr as he 
was tied to the stake, and the firmness 
with which he advocated truth, and the 
rich co 2 }solations by which he was sus- 
tairvd amid the pangs of his mortal 
agony, are distinctly submitted to our 
view in the other: and the impressions 
that must arise from the blended spec- 
tacles, cannot but operate powerful and 
^.alutary results. The following short 
narrative, from the pages of our author, 
is a case in point. The only crime was 
reading God’s word ; and the awarded 
punishment, the following refinement 
on human cruelty. 

“ In the days of Henry VII., 1506, 
in the dioccss of Lincoln, in Bucking- 
hamshire (William Smith being at that 
lime bishop of the diocess), one William 
Tylsworth was burned in Ainersham, 
in a close called Stanley ; at whicli one 
Joan Clark, being a married woman, 
which was the only daughter of the said 
William Tylsworth, and a faithful wo- 
man, was compelled^ with her own hands, 
to set fire to her dear father; and, at 
the same time, her husband did penance 
at her fathers burning, and bare a 
fagot. The cause was, that they would 
talk against superstition, and were de- 
sirous to hear and read the Scriptures.” 
This is but one among a thousand 
equally fiendish exhibitions of the cha- 
racter of Popery. 

It is well known, perhaps, to tlie 
generality of Protestants, that the Pa- 
pists have had recourse to every ex- 
pedient, from the exposed and ex- 
ploded falsehoodi to the wiles and 
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inventive wickedness of Jesuid^, to 
bl{ickcn the memory and disprove tlic 
narratives of Fox. Harding, the anta- 
gonist of Jewel, was one of tlie most 
desperate and determined assailants of 
his veracity. He says, — “ There have 
not so many thousands of your brethren 
been burned for heresy in these last 
twenty years as ye pretend ; and this is 
tlie chief argument ye make in all that 
huge dunghill of your stinking martyrs, 
which ye have entitled Acts and Monu^ 
menUJ^ Such is a specimen of the 
chaste terms in which a Popish Jesuit 
introduces his arguments on this head. 
With this compare the clear and pun- 
gent appeal put by Bishop Jewel to the 
lecollections and the conscience of his 
adversary : “ Ye have imprisoned your 
brethren ; ye have stripl them naked ; 
ye have scoui*ged them with rods ; ye 
have burned their hands and arms with 
ilaming torches; ye have famishdtt 
them ; ye have drowned them ; ye have 
summoned them, being dead, to appear 
before you ; ye have taken up tlieir 
buried carcasses and burned tli«^m ; yc 
have thrown them out into the dbng- 
hill ; ye took a ])oor babe, newly born, 
and, in a most cruel and barbarous 
manner, threw him into the fire. All 
these things are true : they are no lies. 
The €i/es and consciences of thousands 
can %oit7icss to your doings. Ye slew 
your brethren so cruelly, not for murder 
or robbery, or any other grievous crime 
they had committed, but only that they 
trusted in the living God.^’ 

And again, adds the bishop, — The 
worst word that proceeded from them 
was, ‘ O Lord, forgive them, they know 
not what they do; I^ord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.' In the meanwhile ye 
stood by, and delighted your eyes with 
the sight. Oh, Mr, Harding f your 
conscience kmweth these he no Iks, 
They are written in the eyes and hearts 
of many thousands. These be the 
marks of your religion. Gh, what 
reckoning will yc yield, when so miicli 
innocent blood will be required at your 
hand !*' Long after the Hardings, et hoc 
.genus omne, had been withered into a 
contemptuous grave by the holy and 
honest fects of Fox, and the argumenta- 
tive appeals of Jewel, a race of kindred 
spirits, imbued with the principles of 
Harding,' but clothed in* the garb of 
liberality and love, after the prescrip- 
tions of a subtle policy, have appeared 
to stem the reviving principles of Fox, 
and the increasing attachment to our 


national privileges, and the Protestant 
basis, on which alone they can flourish 
and endure. Among these, Lingard, 
and Milner, and Murray, hold a promi- 
nent place. The Popisl\ historian main- 
tains, with an effrontery we should 
marvel at, did it not come from the pen 
of.a Papist, that “ Mary was one of the 
best of the English princesses ; " and 
Milner, in his End of Controversy, backs 
the historian in these words, “ thatCran- 
mer, and others of the Protestants, were 
consigned to the fiames because they 
had been guilty of high treason ; that 
Fox is a liar, and not to be believed 
even when he speaks the truth ; that to 
call a man one of Fox's society, is be- 
come the same as to call him a rogue." 
And while the Popish writers have pro- 
nounced the martyrs of Fox, inthe«days 
especially of Mary, to have been rogues, 
they iiave endeavoured to shew that the 
Popish miscreants that were hanged for 
their crimes w^ere all saints. Every 
vile Jesuit traitor, hanged in the days 
of Elizabeth, for endeavouring to over- 
turn the government, and resuscitate 
the, spirit of Mary, is chronicled at 
Home as a martyr; and CH^ery Pro- 
testant, who was burned in the reign of 
that bloody princess, for reading God’s 
word, is set down as having met with 
his desert. The Papists who were con- 
demned by Elizabeth, were condemned, 
nor. for their Popery, but for perjury 
and treason, openly and by iudictinent ; 
whereas the I’rotestants, that were in- 
humanly butchered in the reign ofMary, 
were thus visited ostensibly and openly 
fur ilieir religion. During the last Tew 
years of the tyranny of Mary, it is re- 
corded that TWO II U N D RED A N D E I (! IIT Y- 
I’lVK were burned at the stake, and tliat 
upwards of four iiu.ndrcd suffered 
various tortures, ending in death, in 
consequence of their aittachment to 
truth, their reading the word of God, 
and their hatred of the abominations 
and the superstitions of Popery. Every 
subsequent investigation has served to 
cast additional credibility on the writings 
of Fox. The personal and patient 
examination of living witnesses, on the 
part of the inartyrologist, on his return 
to England, after the .death of Mary ; 
his careful investigation of every acces- 
sible record ; his correspondence with 
Grindal, marked by so much sincerity 
and anxiety to record the truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; his well-weighed 
evidences, received ibom eye-witnesses; 
and his 
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. Qufleque ipsa miserrima ridi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui/* 
in reference to other > portions of his 
history ; all combine to elevate our 
author to the rank of a faithful narrator 
of facts as they actually were, and to 
pour reputation on the attempts of in- 
terested Papists to blacken his memory 
and detract from the weight of his evi- 
dence. “ He was a person,” says Neale, 
in his History of the PuritanSf “ of in- 
defatigable labour and industry, and an 
exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
days ; he spent all his time abroad in 
compiling the Acts and Monuments, 
which were published first in Latin, 
and afterwards, when he returned to his 
native country, with enlargements : 
vast was the pains he took in searching 
records and collecting materials for his 
work ; and sucli was its esteem, that it 
was onlered to be set up in all the 
parish churches in England.” No 
books,” adds the same author, “ ever 
gave such a mortal wound to Popery as 
tliis.” It has been sometimes objected 
to the writings and records of Fox, that 
he displays frequently great warmth 
of tem|j£r, which leads him to speak 
in strong language, not always, it is 
asserted, consistent with truth. To this 
we have but one reply, that the bitter 
persecutions wliicli the historian wit- 
nessed, and the indignation that must 
have been awakened within him at the 
spectacle, are adequate and natural 
reasons for strong expression ; and as 
to the truth of his records, no subse- 
quent evidence has touched his testi- 
mony or impugned his veracity. Fox 
is hated by the partisans of Rome, as a 
matter of course ; yet Fox is not the 
only chronicler of the cruelties of that 
system. The censorship of books, the 
Index Librorum Frohibitornm, is still in 
existence. So is the bull of l^eo X., full 
of virulent and murderous anathemas 
figainst the Reformers, beginning Ex^ 
urge Deus/* &c. The historical fact 
concerning this jmpe is known to all, 
that while he proscribed the reading of 
God’s word, he prescribed the perusal 
of the profanest parts of Ariosto. Tiie 
bull in Ciena Domini is read every 
Maunday Tluirsday at Rome. The 
following words are in the oath taken 
by Dr. Murray of Dublin, and every 
bishop of the Church of Rome: — 
“ Hiereticos {won hmesim), schismaticos, 
et rebelles eldern domino nostro, scUivet 
Papa, vet successoribus pradictis pro- 
pQsse persequar et impugnabo.” 


minus Dens is lying on our table, with 
a dedication to the Mostllev. Dr. Mur- 
ray, with the imprimatur of the same 
archbishop, and with the living and the 
dead illustrations of the practical nature 
of Dens' lessons in the parsonages and 
in the graves of the Protestant clergy. 
But we must reserve a few seasonable 
remarks on this head, till some more of 
the martyrologist’s narratives make their 
appearance. In the meantime, it looks 
like the doing of Him who precipitates 
the wicked into their own pit, that just 
after Dens had been dragged to light, 
instigating to murder and proscription, 
under the archiepiscopal, episcopal, 
and clerical seals of the Irish portion 
of the Church of Rome, honest Fox 
should just peep out of liis retreat to 
confront him. Could we conceive these 
two leading men, — leading in their re- 
spective walks, — to meet togetlier and 
fftlercliange a few words, the conversa- 
tion might be in this way : — 

Dens, Good morning, Master Fox ; 
you and I have met in remarkable times. 

Ver}^ remarkable ; you want a 
regifeter-general for your exploits in 
Ireland, 1 presume. 

Dens, A liberal age this, else you 
would not be suffered to run at large. 
I merely hint, ct verbum sat sapienti. 

Lord .Tohn Russell, or Melbourne, 
or O’Connell, or Murray, catch you 
by the hip, they will feed fat the ancient 
grudge they bear you. 

Fox, Ay, and so there are Pro- 
testants that disbelieve me, or profess 
to do so. It used not to be so with all 
the Russolls; but I understand you 
have been busy in Ireland, and that 
your orders are in that island executed 
with amazing alacrity ; and here I am 
to register the doings of the 19th cen- 
tury, as I have honestly done tliose of 
its predecessors. 

I)ens, It is this register of yours that 
we deprecate. We want to work in a 
quiet way, leaving no gravestones and 
epiUiphs for our victims, but such as 
have appended the infallible permissu 
super iorum from Itome. My anathema 
on all the Seeleys, the vile resurrection- 
ists that they are. 

Fox. You need not fear truth, Master 
Dens. 

Dens, Trulh ! we stuck her in the 
index long ago. We all detest Ium', 
as much as O’Sullivan or M‘(ihee. 

Fox, Liberty of the press? 

Dens, We speak as you speak on 
that bead ; but \ye mean differeptly; 
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Fox. The inarch of intellect ? 

Dens. We mean hy that the march 
of Pope^. 

Fox. The majesty of the people? 

Dens. We mean by that doing, what 
I bid Dr, Murray — what he bids the 
priests — what they bid the people. 

Fox. Tlie 19th century? 

Dens. You cannot have read Lord 
John^s last, wh.erein he demoiist rates, 
p'o virili partly the absurdity of binding 
the 19th century by the chains of the 
17tb, or any of its parents. For our 
part, we came to the conclusion in our 
last conclave, and at the arrangement of 
our last Ordo Dominum Dens svqucntesy 
that our only hope in this same cen- 
tury, is the continuance of Melbourne 
and Co. in power. If by “ Rents/* 
O’Connell, and Justice, and National, 
we can manage to keep the “ friends of 
the people’* in power for a couple of 
years, we expect then to have Ireland 
to ourselves ; and T pledge myself, quite 
in a friendly way, that if you, Master 
Fox, or any of the same genus, set foot 
on the Emerald Isle, there wilUbe fire 
and fagot at Derrynane, resiribus 
enough to add your name to the rest of 
your inaityrs. Moreover, on such a 
cons\immation, we mean to make Ire- 
land a sort of outpost to the pope, and 
an intervening semaphore, in order that# 
assaults may be sustained against the 
lieretics of England, and intelligence of 
our success transmitted to Rome. 

Fox. Would you burn Dr. Whately ? 

Dem. When we have done with 
him. 

Fox. Would you Injure after this the 
Whigs, that helped you to ascendency ? 

Dens. Crush them, like reptiles, by 
St. Mary, and all the saints ! 

Fox. What would you do w ilh Arch- 
deacon Magee, Dr. Cook, Robert 
M‘Gliee, and O’Sullivan? 

Dens. Read my treatise De Virtuti^ 
hits. 

Fox. Would you favour O’Connell? 

Dens. Canonise him ! embalm him ! 
assign a day for hi{p in the Missal, 
provicted' he continue an obedient boy 
to the Church. 

Fox. What would you propose for 
the editor of the Times? 

Dens. Turn to the biography of 
Huss; read Dr. M‘Crie’s account of 
the Inquisition; bum his leaders; 
quarter the editor. Oh, for his head 
between my grinders ! 

Fox. The Standard — the HcraM? 
Dens. Turn, or burn. 


Fox. The Chronicle — the Globe, 
and the rest of the Rads ? 

Dens, Make them wrapping-paper 
for popes* bulls, or wadding, or fuel for 
burning heretics,— thanks to their ho* 
nours. 

Fox. Seeley’s shop ? 

Dens. We have plenty ofGuy Fawkes* 
in Ireland. 

Fox. His majesty the king, God bless 
him? 

Dem. Winds, and waves, and birds, 
have ears : we have dethroned lieretical 
kings before now. 

Fox. Summary work, Demine Dens; 
what would you do with Frasers Oliver 
Yorke, Sir Morgan, and the whole 
train ? 

Dens. Order Father Front to do 
penance for his too great freedom of 
utterance; make over the editorship to 
one or more joints of the “ Tail ;*’ and 
get Dr, Murray appointed to the cen- 
sorship of article’s, with an additional 
salary of 1000/. per annum. 

Fox. A perfect revolution! But really, 
to be candid, I am anxious to give a 
hist/>ry of the practical developement of 
your principles in Ireland, and to de- 
monstrate that I am wanted in the pre- 
sent day. W ill you meet me at Fraser’s 
during the sitting of the House ? 

Dens. No objection to hear you, at 
least. I cannot prevent you making 
your martyrology of the 19th century 
as public as that of those that have gone 
before it, in the confounded age when 
the Church is chained. I may as well 
hear you, as I may be able to make a 
few suggestions. 

Fox. Your address, Mr. Dens? 

Dens. At his grace the most rev. 
Dr. Murray’s, Mountjoy Square, Dub- 
lin. 

Fox. By post, or private hand ? 

De?is. Get a frank from O’Connell. 

We intend to hear Fox’s martyrology 
of the 19th century, by occupying a 
secret corner in Mr. Fraser’s. We shall 
then be prepared to •meet the charges 
brought against *us for sanctioning the 
recollections of past and obsolete days. 
We have said, and do now assert, that 
nothing can be more seasonable than 
the re-appearance of Fox, to teach us 
what the Church of Rome has been and 
w hat she is, in her creeds and canons 
unrepealed and unrepented of; and 
nothing will be more demonstrative of 
the claims of the ChurjcJi of Rome 
to the character, sentjHtr eodem, un- 
changed and unchangeable, than an- 
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other Fox’s marly rology of the 19th 
century. 

The second volume of tliis national 
production is now on our table; the 
first, which contains the preface, bio- 
graphy, &c. being post|)Oued to a later 
period in the issue of the work. It is 
well got-up, sold at a reasonable rate, 
and worthy of the respectable and Pro- 
testant publishers under whose aus- 
pices it has appeared . VV e are, naturally 
enough, anxious to see the preliminary 
dissertation by Mr. Townsend ; but pa- 
tiently await its appearance. Wc only 
regret that the orthography and texture 
of words and sentences have been oc- 
casionally altered and transposed. This 
injures the authenticity of this valuable 
work to a greater extent than we could 
desire. An exact reprint would have 
been more to our taste. We wish, also, 
tlie editor had taken the trouble to refer 
more to original writers, and less to 
mere compilers. Neither Siockdale 
nor Mosheim arc sufficient authority, 


if their referees can be had. Many 
of the original woodcuts are very 
curious, and we hope they will be 
accurately copied. The finest im- 
pressions of these, in any of the old 
editions which have come under our 
notice, are found in a folio edition, pub- 
lished in the last century, by Dr. 
Wright, and dedicated also to the king. 
We would strongly recommend the 
publishers to transmit a copy of the 
work to the library of the Royal College 
of Maynooth, to the titular archbishop 
of Dublin, and to the honourable mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. More money has 
often been wasted for woi*se purposes. 
It would bo a return of the compliments 
of the season, Dens having been strongly 
recommended by his ])atron to all 
learned men. But we leave the inter- 
change in the liands of Messrs. Seeley on 
the one side, and Mr. Coyne on the 
other, as publishers alone are likely to 
be best acfpiainted with the courtesies 
of the craft. 


BLUK F4UAII PLEASANTHIP.S. 

No. I. — A Scene in Tickledrook CnURcn. 
iNTnoDWTony. 

** I feel now tlie future in the instant." — SuAKESPEAnr. 

It is well known (hut the anecdote is good enough to he again repeated) that the 
nltem])t once made to stimulate an Irishman’s ambition by a reference to posthu- 
mous fame, was met by tlie reply, Why sliould I do any thing for posterity t 
I’osterity never did any thing for me.’’ 

The Blue Friars, however, who have an equal power with Macbeth’s witches 
to look into futurity, are by no means iii^the Irishman’s case; for, unless they 
are much mistaken, they clearly see, as a thing already done, what posterity will 
do for them, and are duly grateful. 

Their morlesly'will not suffer them to transcribe all tliat the discriminating 
critic of the future is pleased to' say in their eulogy ; but they are amused with 
his speculations as to the origin and nature of the brotherbfdod,^aM as lb the who 
and what of the blue brothers individually. 

The B. F.’s, therefore, saying nothing themselves on these heads, are content 
ter let posterity speak for them ; and, accordingly, posterity thus speaks : — 

“ Jieseajrhes concerning the Monastic Orders of Great Britain^ from the earliest 
times until the final extinction of the celebrated Order of Blue Wia9% hi the 
nineteenth century. Dated 2836.” 

. (Extracts from pages 406, 410, and 411.) 

About this time — one thousand years back — we first hear of that order of 
wisdom, wit, and good fellowship, whose members were the autllovs of those 
volumes of pleasantries which are among the most val — * 

^ if., ' f ^ ' 

* * * * times, wcie»t^99*modem.’' 
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Tlie foregoing hiatus supplies the place of pages 40f, 8, and wliieh are 
replete with commendations not to be hoped for from contemporary critics. The 
antiquarian thus proceeds : — . • * 

“ The origin of the Blue Order is involved in obscurity ; though writers have 
been found determinate in the belief that it was foresAorn with Uobin Hood and 
his merry men. The reader will instantly sec an objection to this in the fact of 
Robin’s having been a green — and not a blue — man ; but even this discrepancy 
is met with an explanation by Professor Grubdust, whose hypothesis -phiefly rests 
on what he imagines to bo a true decipherment of the monastic seah still fortu- 
nately preserved to us, and a copy of 
which is here adjoined. 

It is said that the letters W. 11. 1. N. 
form a decided word ; and, certainly, 
there is such a word, exactly so spelt, 
and put down in the dictionary as a 
noun-substantive, signifying furze^ 
shrub, prickljz-bush. Professor Grub- 
dust thence deduces his conclusion 
that the brethren frequented heaths, 
commons, or woods ; that they were 
originally huntsmen, or highwaymen, 
— “ night’s foresters,” as signified by 
tlie owl, — merrymen by day, as typified 
by the magpie, — altcmatcly fierce and 
funny, as shewn by the double-headed 
crest (the profiles of which relatively 
indicate the ferocity of their liigh-way maraudings, and the fun of their in- 
door revelries), — that the “ nps nostraque” denotes their corporate interests, 
and that the clasped hands mean «iiothing more than ‘‘ honour among thieves,” 
— that they were green brothers, until the* dissolution of monasteries in the 
lime of Harry the Eighth, after which they became blue — because they had good 
reason to look so. The professor further beUeves, ibai with the change of their 
coats they also changed the habit of their minds, and suhsequcnlly became mere 
innocent freebooters in the whims anj oddities of humanity, the fruits of their 
gatherings being now before the world in their volume of Pleasantries.” 

Professor Mustyhead reads the seal diflerently, and gives it as his opinion, 
that the blue hrotherb have never been false to the colours which tliey originally 
nailed to their mast ; that, although exclusive as it respects their monasticism, 
they were philanthropic in regard to the practical good which emanated therefrom ; 
and that they could alternately chatter with the magpie or pliilosophisc with the 
owl. “ Then,” says he, “ look at the double-headed crest, with ‘ cinnamon and 
ginger’ in the one face, and wisdom and water-gruel in its fellow — exemplifying 
that exact medley of jollity and asceticism which should distinguish every mortal, 
who, with good cause to be merry to-day, can yet say, with Mercutio, ‘ask for me 
to-morrow, and you’ll (perhaps) find me a gfuve man.’” The four mysterious 
letters arc translated by Mustyhead into Wisdom, Hilarity, Innocence, and 
Noodlcdum, — shewing how the wise, the happy, and the innocent, may consist- 
ently indulge in a few occasional freaks of fantasy not exactly appertaining to tlie 
philosophy of mind. Professor Threadbare supports an opinion, that W . II. 1 . 
arc the initials of Will, Harry, Jack, and Natbaiiiel ; but with less reason than he 
might adduce in proof that they stand for Wine, llamco, Jelly^ and Nutcrackers. 
Others incline to the belief, that the four letters are the initials of the founders’ 
names ; and, certes, as they say, B. F. map signify Brothers Four as well as Blue 
Friars. But B. F. map also signify Brothers Fijtp, — leaving us to conclude that 
the fraternity is of heathen origin, being descended from the fifty sons of 
TKgyptus, who got their ibroais cut — “all save one” — by marrying the 
Danaides. 

For our own parts, we incline to believe that they comprised a fraternity 
wliicli associated under the patronage of “ two-headed Janus,” by wfiom they 
swore, as the merry (vratiano instructed tbrm; and that they liehl themselves 
free ta laugh at a jest, without caring a whit wliHlier Nestor deemed it laughable 
or not : that they were in the habit of holding periodical conclaves, when, mufer 
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the iQvigotiatiiiig itifluei^e of the wassail-bowl^ each brother delivered an essay on 
men; manners^ and Uiings ; and that from the collection of papers thus made, were, 
subs^uently selected, those which we now possess under the title of 

BW;E 1 ttlAR PLEASANTUrES/^ 

Concerning the iiidividuals who comprised the fraternity, we know little more 
than is to be gatliei'ed from the signatures of those whose contributions have been 
published to the world. These are observed to be as follow : — Herricke (the 
cardinal), TMck (the prior), Lof/ce (sub- prior), Bacon^ Somno, Prism^ G lastonburj^^ 
and Ko^cr (sacristan). Of these, Tuck, Locke, Roger, and Bacon are, on two 
occasions, alluded to as “Me four’* distinct from the others, — leaving ns to 
imagine' that the fraternity at one time consisted of these only, and^ at all event‘d, 
making it certain that they were contemporaneous. 

In Locke’s poem of the Bridal Banquet” we have the following; — 

** Such glist’ning' eyes ngd habits gay 
A s on this Hynieneul day 
Have sure been seen by few : 

The bravest knight and fairest dame 
Were seen to head the line ; then.came 
A hundred guests of honoured fame, 

And J our t at last, of worthiest name, — 

' God bless the Brothers Blue!'* 

Again 

** The twain are gone — my song is o’er, — 

Tlie guests have parted — save the four : 

They entered last of all the rout — 

They’ll be the last to vanish out ; 

For, ere they go, they must unthrottle 
'J 'he neck of many a balsam4>otfle, 

And spice with lAiuiy a joke their litpior, 

And Slug * a lico for the vicar,’ 

And if, when Sol the morn shall greet, 

They’re found not on the banquet- sent, 

With caps and noses red, 

Then look below upon tibe ground, 

And if they may not ihet'e be found 
*Tis like they’re goue to bed. 

And so, good night. Sir Prior Blue,—* 

Roger, Bacon, Locke, adieu!” 

Whether these were tiie original or the surviving “ four, must be left open to 
discussion, together with a variety of other indications which may he gathered 
fiom a careful perusal of the B. F. Miscellany. It is, however, clearly ascer- 
tained, that at one happy peilod of the monastery ’a existence the celebrated Charles 
JVIatliews (who stood alone in the comic department of the drama) was its most 
distinguished member. This fact is expressly reconled in a sketch of the last 
days of the llogarthian actor,, penned by one of his Blue Brothers, and first 
issued to the world by James Fraser, of well-beloved memory, under the title of 
‘ My Acquaintance with the late Charles Mathews.^* His actual name not 
appearing among the autograph signatures, leaves ns to presume that the brethren, 
on their admission into blue orders, were invested with certain cognominations 
independoot of tboso given to them by their godfathers and godmothers; nor is 
it improbable that ^Brother Prism’ was no other than tlie monastic appellation 
of. the prismatic minded Mathews, through whom, as an optical medium, the 
woiid saw itself in all its multiformity.” 

We are content to let the foregoing stand as it is. There is no offence in 
it,” at least. Perhaps our contemporary readers will regard it as “ much ado 
about nothing;” nor;will we hazard the chance of making that “ much” more. 

Fnm our Cerulean Cell, thUl5th January, 1837. 


* See ^ 0 , 75. March, 1836. 
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A SCENE IN TICKLEBROOK CHI7RCII. 

** Boitom, I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.*’ 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 


Durino a short tour in the month of 
July 1830, T became weather-bound 
one Saturday afternoon in the plea- 
sant little village of Ticklebrook, and 
was coinj)elIed to throw myself for a day 
or two on the lender mercies of mine 
host of the Pig and Blunderbuss. It 
was desperately hot — the sky ^‘pall'd 
in the dunnest smoke of hell” — the 
barometer and thermometer at variance, 
and on the most “ distant terms” — the 
result of the whole being a thunder- 
shower, which might have passed mus- 
ter with Noah for a sucking deluge ; 
on the termination of which I was glad 
to escape from that catacomb of spit- 
toons, saw-dust, and defunct bakky 
pipi'Sy ycleped by courtesy “ the best 
pjirlour,” to the more satisfactory- at- 
mosphere of the neighbouring church- 
yard. The only visible tenant of this 
place, besides myself, was a huge he- 
goat, who appeared to bc^ nuzzling 
among the tombs, as if endeavouring 
to awake to companionship the ghost 
of some departed bachelor of the 
“ anti-Malthusi.m club when, per- 
ceiving me, and fancying, perhaps, 
tliat I might be the said Malthus,^or 
Miss Marl'meavi in unwhisperables, 
lie approached with such indubitable 
symptoms of hostility, that 1 was un- 
der the necessity of re/>n//ing his at- 
tacks with the butt end of my horse- 
whip. The exterior of the church wore 
a character of antiquity, which bespoke 
my curiosity for a further investigation ; 
but, from the Iieight of the windows on 
one side, and the dirty opacity oHhe 
lass on the otlier, I was obliged to 
efer the internal survey until the 
morrow. On returning to the parlour 
of mine inn,” “ taking liis ease ” in 
the chair which I had recently vacated, 
was a respectably dressed, unctuous 
little personage, whose latitude and 
longitude presented the same relative 
proportions as those usually bestowed 
on a collar of brawn — the resem- 
blance thereunto being still further 
maintained in the mottled lustre of 
his visage. This worthy lay coiled up, 
lilce a hedgehog, in the extreme re- 
cesses of the capacious chair, and 
proclaimed triumphantly through his 
nasal trumpet the victory he had 
achieved over the cares of this world. 
JBeing somewhat tired myself; I left 


him to the society of Morpheus and 
his empty rummer, and soon tumbled 
into bed, to the mutual annoyance of 
myself and a prolific colony of fleas, 
whose claim to the title of “ indus- 
trious ” was amply established on va- 
rious parts of my body corporate dur- 
ing the night. Having taken summary 
vengeance on some score or so of these 
y?t*aboltomists', I descended to breakfast 
to the tune of the matin chimes ; and 
in due time repaired to the church, 
where accommodation was proffered 
me by a well-to-do looking family, 
evidently of some note in the village, 
from the spacious scat in baize and 
brass bediglit, and the stalwart build of 
their prayer-books. Almost in a line with 
my localcy on the opposite side of the 
aisle, was a large arislocralic-looking 
>ew, unoccupied, save by sundry scar- 
et cushions of estimable plumpness, 
and corner pillows lo malcli, right 
portly in dimension. The service had 
proceeded to the end of the first lesson, 
and 1 was speculating with myself to 
what magnate of the land this luxu- 
rious chapel of ease might appertain, 
vvlieii a bustle in the aisle immediately 
leading to it interrupted my cogitations, 
and, lo ! 

Take some infernul demon sent, 

Bed from his penal element, 

To plague and to j>ollule the air” — 

or, rather, like a tweive^inch globe, in 
“ flame-coloured taffeta ” — appeared 
the burnished frontispiece of the very 
worthy whom I left snoring on tlie 
previous evening in the parlour of the 
Big and Blunderbuss. That he was a 
“ stranger,” was evident from the in- 
quiring glances he shot oflT in quest of 
a seat ; yet nobody “ look him in,” 
Kither the pews in his immediate vici- 
nity were already occupied, or the 
proprietors of any chance vacancies 
manifest^ no great alacrity in seek- 
ing a nearer contact with this little 
ignis Ja turn. In this dilemma his eye 
at length lighted on the gorgeous 
vacuum before-mentioned ; and, enter- 
taining, with Dame Nature, a charit- 
able abhorrence for such a state, he 
made for the open door, and without 
more ado trundled his poggy yieriphery 
into the snuggeft corner of the pew, 
and appropriated a brace of the well- 
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KtufTed pillows for the especial solace 
of his dorsal extremities. Here he 
nestled like a mouse in a meal-tub, 
and, if I mistake noti slept, until 
aroused by the pulmonary efforts of 
the chou* and congregation in giving 
due effect to the old 100th Psalm. 
However, at the singing he stood up, 
and, moreover, paid decorous observ- 
ance to the established ritual during 
the communion service, and the suc- 
ceeding psalm. But scarcely had the 
latter “ tumult dwindled to a calm," 
ere his loins were again consigned to 
the soothing embraces of cushion and 
pillow — his hands, linked togetlier, 
reposed in ad'ectionate guardianship 
on his ample diaphragm — his lobster- 
like eyeballs “ paled tfieir ineffectual 
fires" — the lids flickered like an ex- 
piring rushjight — and he gradually 
merged intc a state of total oblivion, 
with the startling text, Awake, thou 
that steepest 1" for his lullaby. In 
spite of the zeal and eloquence of the 
|ircacher, which were of no common 
order, 1 could not prevent my attention 
ever and anon swerving from the sub- 
ject of the discourse to the insenssTte 
lump of mortality in the opposite pew ; 
more especially as the recollection of 
iiis last night’s nasal powers begat a 
nervous apprehension lest a similar 
performance should subject his present 
untimely eclipse to a public rebuke 
from the pulpit. My anxiety, however, 
on this head, was speedily diverted to 
an object which tlireatened an inter- 
ruption of more formidable character. 
In consequence of the excessive heat 
of the weather, some of the doors of 
tlie church were necessarily left open 
during the service. Now, whether it 
was that he only meditated a retreat 
from the fervour of the noonday sun, 
or that he was compelled to seek the 
shelter of the sacred edifice from the 
wanton annoyances of certain profane 
loiterers in the churchyard, I know not ; 
but certain it is that ray bearded enemy 
of the previous evening, the he-goat 
before noticed, made his appearance 
in the porch, immediately within iny 
ken ; and after executing a prefatory 
pus seul^ not strictly of the Taglioni 
school, he gradually insinuated himself 
through the aisle, until he came directly 
opposite the open pew occupied by the 
unconscious contemner of the text. 
Here he planted himself, and deli- 
berately surveyed our sleeping hero 
with a curious attention. Naturalists, 


learned in ^ the domestic economy of 
these animals, assert that they are, for 
the most part, of a headstrong disposi- 
tion, and mucii given to warfare among 
themselves ; and, moreover, that their 
signal for battle is invariably conveyed 
by three nods of the head. How far 
this is worthy of credit, I am unable 
to verify beyond the instance now nar- 
rating. Howbeit, the immediate object 
of the goat’s contemplation had by this 
time taken a far journey into the 
Land of iVoef," and soon acknowledged 
the attention of the animal by a bow of 
Jolloping profundity. Billy, as if per- 
ceiving some indefinite symptoms of 
capricornity about him, answered it 
with a short nod of defiance ; a second 
declension of the head met with a si- 
milar response ; and the third dip had 
scarcely reached zero ere the challenge 
was accepted by the goat, who, lower- 
ing his horns, rushed yW/ butt through 
the doorway, and pitched into his sup- 
posed antagonist in a style which would 
not have disgraced the palmiest days 
of Cribb or Game Ghicken. In a few 
inon^i^ntS' after the collision,’^ the 
church was in an universal uproar. 
The seal-door was closed on the com- 
batants; and our hero, thus uncere- 
moniously recalled to his senses, and a 
half consciousness of the scene of his 
<f61inq«ency, verily believed himself 
delivered over as a prey to the arch- 
fiend in person. In the extremity of 
his fear he seized one of the pillows, 
which he brandished as a shield, and 
the which at the next onset became 
fixed on the horns of the enemy. In 
this state, an energetic kick deposited 
tlie latter in the opposite corner of the 
paw, where our little man pelted him 
with prayer-books, bibles, pillows, 
hymn-books, hassocks, and every other 
extempore piece of ammunition within 
his reach. After which, in a paroxysm 
of bewilderment, he scrambled into and 
over some half score of seats and pews 
with the agility of a chimpanzee, 
bolted like a blazing meteor througli 
tiie nearest doorway, and finally ef- 
fected a lodgment in his bed-room, at 
the Pig and Blunderbuss, in a state 
little short of insanity. 

X)n my return to the inn, some two 
hours after this extraordinary exhibition, 
I demanded from the waiter what had 
become of the gentleman who had 
played so conspicuous a part in it, 
and learned that he had not yet left 
his apartment. Considering the state 
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of excitement in winch he must have 
entered it, this seemed to me somewhat 
odd ; and I could not help entertaining 
vague conjectures that a sense of shame, 
consequent on his recent expose^ had 
driven him to commit some act of de- 
speration on his own person. However, 
as I had no right to meddle with the 
affairs of a perfect stranger, I suppressed 
my suspicions, and paid my respects to 
a rump steak and magnum of port, with 
the orthodox zeal of a true Blue Friar. 
At length, as the evening closed in, 
and 1 sat ruminating on the past oc- 
currences of the day, my former anxie- 
ties returned ; and, learning from the 
waiter that the gentleman was still in 
his bed-room, and had not yet ordered 
dinner, I ventured to suggest to that 
functionary the propriety of ascertain- 
ing the real state of the case by a per- 
sonal application at the door of the 
said dormitory. In this expedition I 
offered to bear him company, and be 
alone responsible for thus violating the 
privacy of the recluse. I might liave 
spared myself this latter work of super- 
erogation ; lor no sooner had vAt reached 
the chamber, and the ear of my com- 
panion approached the key-hole, than 
the listening contraction of his face 
dilated to a most expansive self-lau- 
datory grin, as he exclaimed, ** I’m 
blowed if 1 didn't think so — lie's at^t 
again, snoring away like a bass-viol. 
1 neverd see no sich a varmint for sleep- 
ing as that 'ere chap in all my born days. 
Blest if I don’t think he’d sleep in a 
belfry all through the king’s birth-day ! 
But here comes master — lie’ll tell ye 
all about the gentleman.” 

From the landlord 1 gathered, that 
the party in question had arrived by 
the London coach some few days be- 
fore ; and, after taking a hasty dinner, 
retired to bed, desiring to be called at 
eight o’clock the next morning: that 
at the hour appointed, to the repeated 
vociferations of the waiter, ** ’Tis past 
eight, ziir,” accompanied by a furious 
cannonading on the door-paiie1, no sort 
of notice was vouchsafecl by tlie in- 
mate : that a forcible entry was therefore 


deemed expedient, when, to the con- 
sternation of the assembled besiegers, 
our little hero was discovered seated at 
the foot of the bed, bolt upright, dead 
asleep, and in full snore, nis left arm 
embracing one of the pillars witli most 
amatory zeal. In this situation he 
must evidently have remained .through 
the night, his candle being quite burned 
out, and the operation of undressing 
having proceeded no further than the 
doffing of coat and waistcoat, and one 
boot and stocking — the boot-jack be- 
ing still attached to the heel of the 
other foot. The single “ Hollands 
bottom” recorded against him in tlie 
bar-book, quashed the rising suspicion 
of intoxication as the cause of his out- 
rageous nap ; although this might rea- 
sonably have been entertained from the 
cool manner of his informing the vvaitcr, 
who awoke him after no very gentle 
fasliion, tliat “ he thought he would 
have his tea now, and go to bed, as he 
felt somewhat tii-v-d from his journey.” 
At length, however, conviction of the 
real state of affairs stared him in the 
face^ and he stammered out some in- 
coherent apologies for his apparently 
extraordinary conduct — that it had 
been an inlirmity with him since his 
birth — and he was constantly being 
betrayed by it into the most awkward 
situations. This was all the landlord 
knew of him ; but, connected as it was 
with his luckless contretemps in the 
church, it begat an interest about him, 
which determined me on taking tlie 
earliest opportunity of making his ac- 
quaintance, and ascertaining a. little 
more of his history. On descending 
to my breakfast the next morning, 1 
discovered, to my mortilication, that 
he had contrived to get the start of me, 
and was off again by the London coacli, 
— a ticket, which had escaped from his 
carpet-bag, being the only clue to tiic 
mysteries of the local habitation and 
the name ” of this scion of the Seven 
Sound Sleepers and which afloixled 
the satisfactory evidence of the said bag 
belonging to “ S. B., passenger.” 
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THE DIVER. 

HAM-AD, — TRANSLATED ITIOBI THE GERMAN Ol- SCTIIM,! R, RV EQERTON WLOHE. 

BlfciiOLD ! into this boiling grave 
A golden cup I cast ! 

What ho 1 brave hearts ! is there knight or knave 
Dares plunge him now in the whirlpool vast ? 

Down tlie black throat the goblet’s gone — 

Whoso shall save it — it is his own.*’ 

Spoke the king, and from where he stood 
The goblet he swift did throw, 

From the towering crag that o*erhung the flood, 

Into the howling gulf below. 

What heart so daring? I ask again, — 

W'hat heart so great among all my men ?” 

They heard the king — the knights, the knaves, — 

Heard ; — but with arms afold 
- Mutely they glared at the rampant waves, 

And coveted not the drowning gold. 

And again the king : — ** This prize to win — 

Is there none,” he cried, ** that adventures in ?” 

And still there was silence on every side ; 

When a youth from the ranks among 
Of the cowering vassals, slept in pridc^ 

And his mantle away .and his girdle flung: 

And knights and ladies with looks amazed, 

On that youth of a noble aspect gazed. 

And as from thp edge of the frowning cape 
llis eyes o’er the deep he threw, 

Charybdis strong, from her horrid lap. 

Flung back the waters foaming new ; 

With a noise like thunder they rushing are ; 

With a noise like thunder that’s heard afar. 

And they bubble and boil, and they hiss and roar. 

As wlien water with fire hath met ; 

And flood over flood they plash and pour, 

Tdl the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 

And still of that tempest no end can be — 

For still of a sea is born a sea. 

Yet calmer awhile is the sea around : — 

’Mid the milk of those billows spent, 

Opens a gulf, — night-black, profound, 

As though to the roots of hell it went. 

And a thousand billows have left tbe morn, 

Down ibat dark foaming crater borne. 

Now, quick, ere the waters shall back be driven, 

The youth he hath mutter’d a prayer : 

Oh ! a cry of amazement goes up to heaven ! — 

The whirlpool is seizing — hath seized him !— ihere^ 

In iis terrible jaws hath it toss’d him o’er; 

And now the brave swimmer can none see more. 

And the ocean slept to the hollow ^ilifd 
Of Charybdis' whirling bell : 

And from mouth to mouth the word went round,— 

“ High-hearted youth — alas, farewell 1 ” 

And lioUower still, and deeper fell, 

The sound of Charybdis’ whirling bell. 
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And were it tliy crown thou ihrewest in, 

And saidst ihoii,— Who bringelh tlie crown, 

He with ray crown shall my kingdom win,” — 
Unequal the prize yet to tempt me down. 

Oh ! never a soul returned to tell 
That which the dark gulf hideth well. 

Many the brave ship gone to wrack, 

Drawn in that fatal tide ; 

Keel and mast dew shivered back, 

And nothing escap'd a grave beside.. 

But hark ! — wheeling nearer and nearer still, 

Like the voice of the coining storm, whistling shrill ; 

It bubbles and boils, and it hisses and roars, 

As when water with fire hath met ; 

And flood over flood it plashes and pours, 

Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 
Like the sound of thunder its rushings are ; 

Like the sound of thunder that’s heard afar. 

And see ! in the dark tide labouring. 

What raises itself swan-white ? 

An arm and a neck, fair glistening, — 

And seas fall back before human might. 

Tis he I 'tis he! — and his hand is up, 

And he w'aveth aloft the golden cup ! 

And he breathed long; and he breathed deep, 

And he hailed the blessed sky : 

All hearts for him with rejoicing leap, 

All voices are greeting him with outcry ; 

Saying, lie lives! — he hath conquered death ! — 
He hath ’scaped from thc^Krawling hell beneath !” 

He comes; glad numbers bis way prepare; 

At the feet of the king he falls : 

Kneeling presented! the goblet there. 

And the king to his lovely daughter calls, 

Who cliargelh the cup to its golden mouth. 

Then thus to the king that noble youth ; — 

Long life to the king ! — rejoice who dwell 
In the rosy light above! 

But, oh ! beneath — it is terrible ; 

And the Gods have secrets man must not prove. 
What they graciously screen with terror and night — 
Oh ! never of that desire a sight. 

‘‘ Like a flash from heaven was my downward course, 
Till met by the counter tide, 

Rushing enormous from its vast source, • 

Far in a cleft rock’s aching side. 

There, as a top, all lielplessly, 

1 spun in the folds of a double sea. 

“ To God in my highest need I cried ; 

And straight was seen, where hung 
In the ’mid ocean, reaching wide, 

A coral reef; — thereto I clung. 

And embedded there, lo ! the goblet lay, 

That else had plung’d, and plung’d, for aye. 

“ For below — all round — the mountainous deep,^ 
Lay stretch’d in purple night ; 
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To the ear no sound — eternal sleep 

But to the shock'd eye many a sight : — 

Salamandei^, and serpents, and dragons fell, 

BestirrM themselves in the jaws of hell. 

Parkly did crawl, and obscenely twine, 

Each fish without a grace ; 

Armed roach, and the haberdine. 

And foul Zygeena's horrid face. 

And that grim sea-wolf, the prowling shark — 

Prowl’d with his bared tusks thro' the dark.* 

“ And my thoughts were of liuman things, as I hung 
In the depths of the ocean drear, 

The only warm-feeling breast, among 

Spectres, and monsters, and shapes of fear. 

1 thought of the light and the air above, 

And of human voices, and human love. 

Just then, lo ! 1 turned, and I saw a beast 
Urging a hundred joints ; — 

" instant, with frantic dread opprest. 

Have 1 quitted my hold on the coral points! 

Instant am borne by the torrent away I — 

But, oh ! 'tis to life, and the warm, warm day." 

The king he heard, and much wondered he, 

And, “ The goblet is thine,” he said; — 

“ And now, behold, 1 bequeath to fliec. 

With costliest jewels fair bespread. 

This ring, — if again thou’lt the ocean range, 

And bring me report yet of sights more strange." 

But the daughter wept, for hej heart was sore, 

And thus she her pain declared : 

“ Oh, father, this terrible sport give o’er, 

The youtli he hath done what none other dared ; 

And if in your breast such a passion raves, 

’Twere but fair that the knights now sliame the knaves." 

There seized he the goblet — that king severe — 

And into the gulf dung straight ; 

“ Place me once more but that goblet here, 

And in all my court shall be none so great ; 

And thou shall embrace for lliy wife, 1 vow,^ 

Her that would plead for ihec even now." 

Tlien a heavenly strength seized all the soul 
Of that youth, and his eyes made dart 
Heroical fire ; a glance he stole — 

Saw the dear love of that tender heart, 

Her psfllid cheek, and her failing breath, — 

Saw it — and plung’d for life or death. 

Still heard is the tjorreut^ still pours the black tide^ 

And its coming ifi thunder is told ; 

And the eye of sweet love looketh far and wide, 

And the waters are rushing a hundred fold, 

And over and over they plash and, pour ; 

But the youth — he retumeth jiever more. . 


* For fishy horrors, the curious reader is requeited t0 look at die incomparabh^ 
catalogue raisonn^e of Spenser, in tha Fak^ book 9, cant. xii. v. ^2, 

etseq. 
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J)R£S9, DANDIES. FAdHlON« 


It is amusing lo walk down Regent 
street in the height of the London 
se^on, and see the changes Uiat each 
yeaf '’produces in the costume of the 
p<ipn)enaders ; to speculate on the im- 
pi^ssiotpi tlie fashions of the day woujd 
produce ‘an the minds of tlie beaux of 
a century back ; and think how insig- 
nidcant the cfose-cropped, plain-coated, 
trontered dandies that We meet^ would 
appear 111 the eyes of those trim 
gallants, full of courtship and state,’’ that* 
Agtired on the stage of life in ail the 
magnificence of cocked hats, flowing 
wigs, embroidered coats, ruffles, sliorts, 
swords, powder, and trunk hose. 

Looking back to the reign of Charles 
I., we cannot jierceive any greater 
change in our national characteristics, 
than what has taken place in the dress 
and appearance of an English gentle- 
man. LcbS than two centuries will 
place ns in the days of \"andyke, a 
poiiod ever considered most jelicitous 
111 elegance of costume ; and thoifgh it 
IS our intention to deal moie with later 
years, yet, it may not be amiss to 
commence with a sketch of the costume 
of a gallant cavalier, during those times, 
and trace from thence the changes dow/i 
to the present day. 

“It consisted,” says the llistoiy 
of British Coslumcj p. 204., “ of a 
doublet of silk, satin, or velvet, with 
huge loose sleeves, slashed up the 
fionl; tlie collar covered by a falling 
band of the richest point lace, with 
that peculiar edging now called \'an- 
dyke ; a shoit cloak was worn carelessly 
on one shoulder. The long breeches, 
fiingcd or pointed, as we ha\c already 
mcniionod, met the tops of the wide 
boots, which were, also, ruffled with 
lace or lawn. A broad leafed Flemish 
brUver bat, with a rich hat-band and 
plume of featliers, was set on one side 
the head, and a Spanish rapier, hung 
fiom a most magnificent baldrick or 
sword-belt, worn sashwise over the 
light shoulder. The doublet of silk 
oi velvet was frequently exchanged, in 
these troublesome times, for a buff coat, 
which was richly laced, and sometimes 
embroidered with gold and silver, and 
enriched by a broad silk or satin scarf, 
tied in a large bow, either behind or 


over the hip, in which case, the short 
cloak was, perhaps, dispensed with — 
in some instances, buff jerkin with- 
out sleeves was worn over Uie doublet. 

‘'a 4 ^ ^ 4^ • 

“ The beard was worn very peaked, 
with small upturned moustaches; the 
hair long in the neck, and sometimes, 
it should seem, powdered.” 

With Charles tl. commenced the 
corruption and decline of the Vandyke 
costume. “ The doublet was made 
exceedingly short (p 29a), open in 
front, without any under waistcoat, and 
displaying a rich sliirt, which bulged 
out from it over the waistband of the 
loose breeches, which, as well as the 
large full sleeves, were exceedingly 
ornamented with points and iiband.s. 
Beneath the knee hung long drooping 
lacc ruffles, and the falling collar of 
lace, with a high -crowned hat and 
plume of feathers, stiU preserved some 
of its old gallant cavalier character. 
But the fashions of the court of Louis 
XT V. of Fiance, soon found their way 
across the water to ‘ VVhitehall Stairs,’ 
and the servile imitation of the courtiers 
of the Grande Monarque, ga\e rise to 
that absurd and detestable monstrosity, 
a periwig. His majesty, it appeals, 
when a little boy, had remaikably 
beautiful hair, which hung in long 
waving curls upon his shoulders ; and 
the courtiers, out of compliment to their 
young sovereign, had heads of false 
hair made to imitate his natural locks, 
which obtained tlie name of pciuke. 
When the king grew up, he retuincd 
the compliment by adopting the aiticlo 
himself; and the peruke spc^ily lodged 
upon the heads an«l^ shoulder^ of all 
the gentlemen of' England, under the 
corrupted appellation of a peiiwig. 
* Misfortunes never come singly,’ says 
the proverb: so extraordinary a head- 
dress as the perivAg demanded a dif- 
ferent covering to the bigh^crowned 
hat or broad-leafed Spanish sombrero. 
Down went the crown, and up went 
the brims at the sides ; u row of featlieis 
was placed round *it in lieu of the 
chivafric plume ; and tltt first approach 
Was made to the jeociyd hats of the 
eighteenth century.” ' ' 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
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ceiitifiy, petticoat breeches and long 
stockings, made very wide at tlie top, 
And fastened to the breeches by ribands, 
were introduced from France; and in 
1659, Holmes gives us the following 
description of a gentleman's dress. ** A 
short - waisted doublet and petticoat 
breeches, the lining being lower than 
tlie brecclies, is tied above die knees ; 
the breeches are ornamented with 
ribands up to the pocket, and half then* 
breadth upon the thigh ; the waistband 
is set about with ribands, and the shirt 
hefnging out over them.’’ 

Toward the conclusion of Charles IT.'s 
reign, the doublet, or jacket, was elon- 
gated to the middle of the thigh, with 
sleeves to the elbows, terminated by 
ribands, from under which, bulged forth 
the sleeves^ of the shirt, ruffled and 
adorned ii/ a similar manner. Thus 
the doublet became transformed into a 
coat; and, in an inventory of apparel 
provided foi his majesty, in 1679, we 
find a complete suit of one material, 
under the present designation of “ coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches.” Neckclotlis 
were worn towards the close of this 
icign. 

The reigns of William and Mary 
were productive of little change in 
costume; a variation in the adjust- 
ment of the petticoat breeches and 
stockings, which were dra»u up to the 
middle of the thigh, being about the 
only one. The periwig increased, and 
wo learn, that it was the fashion for 
beaux to comb tlipm publicly, witli the 
same air that a modern exquisite twirls 
his nioMslaches. The broad brims of 
the hats, too, began to be turned up in 
a variety of “ cocks,” as they were 
st)ltd, and some wore feathers and 
iihands in them. * In No. 1119 of the 
Spcctatovy we find a lady complaining 
that her lover changed the form and 
style of his wig, and cock of his hat, 
so often, as to assume a new face al- 
most every day during the first month 
of their courtship; and that a beau, 
wealing a mixed feather, had lured 
away a female friend, who took him 
for an officer of the guards, but who 
pioved to be an ‘‘arrant liiien-drapei,” 

“Square- cut coats (p. 311), and 
long -flapped waistcoats with pockets 
in them, the latter meeting the stock- 
ings, still drawn up over the knee so 
high as to entirely conceal the breeches, 
but gartered below it; large 4ianging 
cuffs and lace roffies ; the skirts, of the 
coats stiffened. out with wire or buck- 


ram^ from between which, passed the 
hilt of tbe.6word, deprived of the broad 
and splendid belt in which it swung 
ill the preceding reign ; blue or scarlet 
silk stockings, with gold or silverclocks ; 
lace iieckdoths; squavertoed short- 
quartered shoes, with high red heels and 
small buckles ; very long and formally 
curled perukes, black riding wigs, bag 
wigs, and night-cap wigs; small three- 
cornered hats, laced with gold^d sil- 
ver galloon, and sometimes jaiilimed 
with feathers, — composed the habit of 
the noblemen and gentlemen during 
\he reigns of Queen Anne and George 
the Fiist.” 

Sir Roger de Coverley, in discours- 
ing of the changes in fashion among 
the portraits of his ancestor«;, points 
out one, whom he designates as “ a soft 
gentleman,” with small buttons, little 
boots, laces and slashes about his coat, 
who, he said, would sign a deed that 
passed away half hU estate with his 
gloves on, and yet, would not put on 
his hat before a lady, if it were to save 
his cpufdry ; and, in the forty-eighth 
number of the SpectaUn'y \vc find the 
old bean desciibing himself as “ mount- 
ed in high-heeled shoes, with glazed 
wax leather insteps.” In the TalUr of 
June 1709, red-heeled shoes are men- 
tioned as “ essential parts of the habit 
belonging to the order of smart fellows;” 
and in a postscript to an advertisement 
of Mr, Tiptoe’s dancing school, in the 
180th number, it is observed, that danc- 
ing shoes not exceeding four inches 
in height at the heel, ana periwigs not 
exceeding three feet in length, were 
carried gratis in the box of tbq coach 
that conveyed the pupils to and fro. 
In the inventory of a fop’s effects, 
seized to defray the expenses of his in- 
tci merit, there were found in a large 
glass case, containing the linen and 
clothes of the deceased, two embroi- 
dered suits, a pocket perspective, a 
dozen pair of red-heeled shoes, Uirce 
pair of red silk stockings, and an am- 
ber-headed cane. The contents of his 
“ strong box,” would lead ua to infbr, 
that he liad expended liis means in th^ 
most necessary articles for ipaiutainin^ 
the appearance of “ bis oa^cr;” for it 
only produced five a Bath 

shilling, a crooked sixpence, a silk gar- 
ter, a lock of hair, and three broken 
fans! 

Will Sprightly, tbe Brummell or 
D’Orsay of iliosc days, rocnlioned the 
silver^clocked stocking, in-a disseriatiou 
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on the mode of introducing a fashion^ 
or striking a bold stroke,*’ as it was 
called. Will says, that the tailors, 
when they took measure of them, used 
to inquire, whether they would have 
a plain suit, or strike a bold stroke.” 
** I think,” says Will, “ I may without 
vanity say, that 1 have struck some of 
the boldest and most successful strokes 
of any man in Great Britain. .1 .was 
the first that struck the long jpocket 
two years since; 1 was, likewise^ the 
author of the frosted button, which, 
when I saw the town came readily^nto^ 
being resolved to-- strike while the iron 
was hot, I produced, much about the 
same time, the scallop dap, the knotted 
cravat, and made a fair push for the 
silver-clocked stocking. A few months 
after, I brought up the modish jacket, 
or the coat with loose sleeves. I struck 
this at first in a plain doili/y but that 
failing, 1 struck it a second time in blue 
cainblet, and repeated the stroke in 
several kinds of cloth, until at last it 
took.” 

Cherry-coloured hoods wtirc then 
the fashion among the ladies, and Will 
threatened to astonish the town with a 
new dress, part of which was to con- 
sist of a cherry-coloured hat, in which 
he said he should speedily a])pcar at 
White’s. He considered the client- 
coloured hood to be the boldest stroke 
the sex had struck, for one hundred 
years then last past. 

Fashion, during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, appears to have 
been strangely capricious, and furnish- 
ed ample material for Uie satirists of 
the day, who in many instances treated 
their subjects with Uidicious II. B. 
felicity. “ Country gentlemen” ap- 
pear always to have fared rather badly 
at the hands of their fasliionable brethren 
of the town ; and we find them censured 
in several places for wearing red coats, 
Monmouth cocks, &c. ; and there is a 
description of a “ rural squire ” in the 
Tailer (No 90), who appeared in the 
Park with a carriage and behaviour 
made entirely out of his own head. 
** He was of a bulk and stature larger 
than ordinary ; had a red coat on, flung 
open to shew a gay calamanco waist- 
coat ; his periwig fell in a very consi- 
derable bush upon each shoulder ; his 
arms naturally swang at an unreason- 
able distance from his sides, which, with 
the advantage of a cane that he bran- 
dished in H great variety of irregular 
motions, made it unsafe for any one to 


walk within several yards of him. In 
this manner, he took up the whole 
Mall, his spectators moving on each 
side of it, whilst he cocked up his hat, 
and marched directly for Westminster.” 

The ingenuity of the fashionables, 
during the eighteenth century, was 
principally engaged in altering and 
devising new cocks for their hats, and 
forms for their wig'. Pigtails were iii- 
troduce^ about the middle of it, and 
some young men wore their own hair 
profusely powdered. Lord Chesterfield’s 
celebrated letters to his son throw a good 
deal of light upon the habits and cus- 
toms of this period. In December 
1748, he writes: — “ Your dress (as 
insignificant a thing as dress is in it- 
self) is now become an object worthy 
of some attention ; for I confess, I can- 
not help forming some opinion of a 
man’s sense and character from his 
dre.ss ; and, I believe, most people do 
us well as myself. Any affectutioii 
whatsoever in dress implies, in my 
mind, a flaw in the understanding. 
Most of our young fellows here dis- 
j^ay some character or other by their 
dress : some affect the tremendous, and 
w'car a great and finely cocked hat, uu 
ononnoiis sword, a short waistcoat, and 
a black cravat ; these T should be al- 
most tempted to swear the peace against, 
in iny own defence, if I were not con- 
vinced that they are but meek asses in 
lions’ skins. Others go in brown frocks, 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels 
ill their hands, their hats uncocked, 
and their hair iin|)owdcTed ; and imi- 
lale grooms, stage -coachmen, and 
country bumpkins, so weW in their out- 
sides, that 1 do not make the least 
doubt of their resembling them equally 
in their insides. A man of sense care- 
fully avoid.s any particular character in 
his dress; he is accurately clean for 
his own sake, but all the re.st is for 
other people’s. He dresses, as well and 
in the same manner, as people of sense 
and fashion of the place where he is : 
if he dresses better, as he thinks — that 
is, more — than they, he is a fop ; if he 
dresses worse, he is un])ardonably neg- 
ligent : but, of the two, 1 would rather 
have a young fellow too much, than 
too little dressed; the excess on that 
side will wear ofl' with a little age and 
reflection ; but, if he is negligent at 
twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, 
and stink at fifly years old. Dress 
yourself fine whe^e others are fine, and 
plain where others are plain ; but take 
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care, always, that your clothes are well 
made, and lU yon, for otherwise they 
will give you a very awkward air.*' 

Ill May followings we find him writing 
thus: — “Mr Hearte informs me, 
that you are clothed in sumptuous 
apparel ; a young fellow should be so, 
especially abroad, where fine clothes 
are so generally the fashion. Next to 
their being fine, they should be well 
made and worn easily; for a man is 
only the less genteel for a fine coat, if, 
in wearing it, he shews a regard for it, 
and is not as easy in it as if it were a 
plain one.” 

We subsequently find his lordship 
saying, that, “ at his age, he does not 
wear feathers and red heels, but takes 
care to have liis clothes well made, his 
wig well combed and powdered, his 
linen and person extremely clean.” 

A large broad-brimmed hat, called a 
“ kerenhuller,” imported from (Jer- 
inaiiy, distinguished the commencement 
of the reign of George 111. “ Some,” 
it is said, “ had their hats open before 
like a church-spout, or the scales they 
weigh tlour in ; .some wore them rather 
sharper, like the nose of a greyhound ; 
while Olliers wore them with corners, 
which came over their foreheads, in a 
direct line pointing into the aii.” 

The turfites of those clays had a 
peculiar hat, edged with gold binding, 
as may be seen in any of the old paint- 
ings by Stubbs, Gilpin, and others. 
Tlareil's letter in the (Jo/moissii/r, Nov. 
7, 1754, about Newmarket, says, “ f 
cannot helj) telling you, that 1 was 
dressed in my blue riding frock with 
plate buttons, with a leather belt round 
iny waist, my jemmy turn-down bools 
made by Tull, my brown scratch bob, 
and my hat with tlie narrow silver lace, 
cocked in the true sporting taste.” 
Ibis is pretty much llie dress now 
w^orn by grooms. In 1770, says the 
author of the History of British Coslumcy 
“ the Nivernciis hat was the rage. It 
was exceedingly small, and the flaps 
fastened up to the shallow crown, which 
was seen above tliem,by hooks and eyes. 
The comer worn in front was of the 
old spout or shovel shape, and stiffened 
out by a wire. Gold-laced hats were 
again general in 75 ; and, in 78, were 
adopted by many, to give them a 
military and distinguished air, and to 
escape the press-gangs that were re- 
markably busy that year.” 

Cocked hats went down with Uie 
French Revulution^ though we are un- 


able to trace the derivation of the round 
ones of the present day, that succeeded 
them. The old three-cornered hat w as 
nicknamed “ an Egliain, Staines, and 
Windsor,” from the triangular direc- 
tion-post to those places, which it was 
said to resemble. The facetious author 
of Geoffrey Gambado makes his hero 
lament thefr disappearance ; for he says, 
“ besides the dignity a cocked hat 
gave to the most unhappy countenance, 
it was wonderfully useful to equess- 
Irians : for if iti windy weather the 
wearer is blinded, in rainy he is de- 
luged, with a round one; whereas one 
properly cocked, retains the water un- 
til he arrives at his bailing-place, and 
keeps the head (whicii riding might 
have heated) agreeably cool ; having 
much the same eflect on it that a pan 
of water has upon a flower-pot.” 
Wigs vanished with the eighteenth 
century, and are falling into disuse, 
even among the judges when off the 
bench. When the full-bottomed ones 
were abolished for general use in courts 
ofjuslke, an old author declared, that 
the laws were degraded, attributing 
the increase of thievery to it, and in- 
sisted that ten men were hung for 
every inch curtailed in the judge’s wig. 
The transition from the courtly dress 
3 f former limes to the unpretending 
costume of the present day, was rapid 
in the extreme : so much so, indeed, 
that the owners of the former had not 
time to w'car out their clothes ; and at 
every fancy dress ball, there are abund- 
ance of young old belles and beaux, 
supplied with the proper costume from 
the waulrobcs of their parents or im- 
mediate ancestors. 

But wc must retrograde a little, in 
order to notice the important period 
in the fashionable >vorld, when his late 
majesty shone forth as Prince of Wales. 
It was about 1 780, when he commenced 
on a scale of magnificence that we 
never hope to see again. Whatever 
his late majesty did, was little short of 
wholesale: whether his fancy led him 
to patronise the arts or architepture, 
the turf, jewels, plate, equipage, dress, 
or what not, he did it upon the most 
extensive scale. The 30,000/. a-year, 
appropriated for personal expenses, 
soon proved insufficient; and twice in 
twelve years, he brok^ up his establi.sh- 
ment, and disposed of his horses, car- 
riages, &c. On the first occasion, 
twenty grooms paraded his race-horses 
through the streets up to Tattersall’s, 
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and, in 1792, lie bad five hundred 
horses there, of one sort and another, 
llis beautiful phaeton and six, the 
leaders guided by a diminutive pos- 
tilion, and the rest driven by, himself, 
will still be in the recollection of some 
of our readers. 

No man could conij)ete with his 
late majesty in the choice and arrange- 
ment of his toilette, or sliew off what 
on another man would have been ab- 
solutely ugly, to so much advantttge. 
Whatever he put on became him ; and 
those who remember him in the hey- 
day of life remember the finest look- • 
ing man, and the most polished gentle- 
man, in the world. We have him 
in our mind’s eye now, in the well- 
appointed courtly train gliding up the 
course on Ascot lleath, returning, with 
a grace so peculiarly his own, the 
welcome of his loyal subjects, as they 
pressed forward in line on either side 
to greet him, and think we hear the ac- 
clamations that rent the air, as he pre- 
sented himself at the wdndow of the 
royal stand : — every inch a pr^pce ! 

lie was a great patron of miKtary 
costume, and one of the latest sup- 
porters of hair- powder. 1 1 is said, that 
the Princess of Wales, siiortly after 
their marriage, grievously offended him, 
by saying that he looked “ like a grea^ 
sergeant-major with his ])owdered oars.” 

Sir N. W. Wraxhall, in his Po^t- 
humous Memoirs, describes a medal 
that was struck in 1789, to commemo- 
rate the appointment of the intended 
regency, in which liis royal highness’s 
side -face appears, ** the hair dressed 
in small curls as then worn, which 
might easily be mistaken for a tie-wig 
loosely floating down his back, lie 
wears,” lie adds, a coat embroidered at 
the button-holes, a part of his star just 
appearing, with a'jirodigious orfrill 
of lace at the breast.” Tiie morning 
costume, at that time, was a frock- 
coat, leather pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots with tassels; and it was consi- 
dered a virtue to have the pantaloons 
made so excessively tight, tliat the 
wearei*s used to be slung into them by 
pullies, and had to work their way 
clown by sheer bodily exertion. A 
fine gentleman in one of Foote’s farces, 
giving orders to his tailor for a pair to 
be made in the height of the fashion, em- 
phatically observes, “ now mind, if I 
can get into them, I won’t have them.” 

The Hessian boots gave way to veiy 
short brownish coloured tops; reaching 


about half way up the calf of the leg. 
Leather pantaloons were still in vogue ; 
and the length of the one, and the 
shortness of the oth^r, produced the wit- 
ticism, that the wearers paid double 
l>rice for their breeches, and half price 
for their boots.” Gradually the boots 
lengthened, until, afier a large inter- 
regnum for the purpose of displaying 
the pink silk stockings, they finally 
closed up in the manner they are now 
worn in the hunting field. Beau Hrnm- 
mell, of immortal Tame, who is said to 
have fed the pampered appetites of his 
boot-tops on champaigne, introduced 
the rose colourcd-ones in lieu of the old 
brown or mahogany -coloured tops. 
Nimrod, in his crack riders of England, 
published in the New Sporting Maga- 
zinc, describes him stepping out of the 
Duke of Rutland’s carriage at the 
cover side, to mount his well ‘‘ groomed 
hunter;” and in an old hunting song 
of the last century, he is thus por- 
trayed : — 

“ Beau Brummell ! O bless us 1 how 
ventures he here, 

Delighting our eyes and our noses 1 
lie splashes through ditches, in kerse}'- 
mere breeches. 

All streaming with otto of roses.” 

Very light-coloured coals, the lighter 
the more fashionable, were ihe rage iu 
ihe early part of the present century, 
and it is only within very recent times 
that the last of them has disappeared. 
The X.X. Lord Scarborough used fre- 
quently to appear in the Park in what 
was called a pepper-and-salt one, as 
did the late Mr. Brandling, M.P. for 
Northumberland, Shorts, aiid “ con- 
tinuations,” as long gaiters were some- 
times denominated, had a run towards 
the decline of top-boots. Knee-breeches 
had all this time been gradually falling 
into disrepute, and trousers had found 
their way into the opera. The lady- 
patronesses of Almack’s 'made a stand 
on behalf of their favourites, which only 
had the effect of confirming their 
sentence, and banishing them altoge- 
ther, They are now seldom seen, ex- 
cept on the persons of a few antiquated 
peers, butlers, and waiters who “ at- 
tend parties on the shortest notice.” 
Opera hats expired with shorts, or were 
degraded into the flat crush hats of the 
present day. 

Loose trousers arc said to have been 
copied from the CoJBacks,and Welling- 
ton boots bespeak their author: these. 
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with frock coals, copied from the 
Freuch, seem acclimated among us. 
Tlie rage for trousers broke out about 
1814, when the “ crowned heads'' 
paid their visit to this country, and 
were a conspicuous article in the cos- 
tume of the dandies" that flourished 
so vigorously about that time. Their 
dress was quite as absurd as a.ny we 
have described, without having the re- 
deeming quality of beauty or conve- 
nience to recommend it. A dandy 
may, perhaps, be best described as a 
being wlio had not one article of 
clothing to fit him. Every thing was i 
at variance with nature: his hat was 
so small, as to look like a child's put 
on by mistake; and it was perched on 
a pyramid of hair swept round on 
either side, protruding over each ear 
in huge bushy curls. His coat was the 
most forlorn, starved -looking thing 
imaginable, for it was small, tight, and 
scrimpy; the collar was very narrow, 
and placed at the bottom of the neck, 
to shew off an immensely wide, stiffly 
starched, white cravat, which, with very 
iiigh and equally stiff embroidered 
shirt-collars, or gilts, as they were tFien 
called, so completely enthralled the 
wearer as to make him a prisoner for 
th^ rest of the day ; for, once “ made 
up," as the sa^ng was, he could only 
obtain a side view by turning his whole 
body round. The waist of the coat 
was placed half way up bis shoulders, 
the buttons being small and close to- 
gether, from whence protruded a pair 
of very long^ narrow, stiff, swallow-tails, 
reaching generally below the back of 
the knee. Some increased the misery 
of their situation by wearing stays, 
and having their coats stiffly padded 
about the breast and at the sides. 
When Lady Old town asked Sir Henry 
Millingtown to sit down beside her, 
the worthy baronet was unable to 
comply with her request, because he 
was not on that evening made to sit 
down, — he had enly his standing-yp 
coat on 1 

The waistcoat of a dandy was very 
shoit, and single-breasted, with a low 
standing up collar, and generally pad- 
ded into a pigeon breast, the prevailing 
colour being buff ; the coats blue, with 
metal buttons — a fashion, by the way, 
that is just now coming round again. 
As if in derision of the scantiness of 
the upper garments, the trousers were 
most extravagantly wide, but so short 
that it appeal^ doubtful whether they 


had not been meant to terminate at the 
knee ; and a pair of very long Welling- 
ton boots, made so tight at the foot, that 
the boot-makers used to recommend 
the wearers to stand in a pool of water 
a few times prior to bringing them 
into regular wear, were set off by a 
pair of very high heels with clanking 
iron plates, and long ringing steel or 
brass spurs. Tt was, also, considered 
good breeding to be short-sighted, and 
the exquisite’s glass was in constant 
requisition. The ^‘getting up" of a 
dandy was a matter of moment, and, 
being thus pillorised, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released. 

This fashion, too absurd to last, 
was succeeded by one in the direct 
contrary extreme. Suddenly, all the 
swallow-tails and short waists vanished, 
and long -backed jackets reigned in 
their stead. It was no unusual siglit 
to see a man enter a dining or a ball- 
room, cropped so close behind as to 
look as though he had been in the 
trap along with iiic fox tliat lost its 
brushy ^ Single-breasted duck-hunters, 
gentfally green, brown, or olive colour, 
were the fashionable morning costume ; 
the trousers were lengthened, and 
shaped out over the foot. Summer 
trousers, at this period, were uncom- 
pionly gay : broad, pink and blue stripes, 
\he stripes at most respectful distauces, 
were the order of the day; and large 
double-breasted rolling-collared waist- 
coats, of a wide diamond pattern, of a 
similar colour, were worn. White 
neckcloths yielded to fancy stripes, 
which gradually became small by 
degrees, and beautifully less," until, 
blues, atid reds, and greens, stood forth 
undisputed masters of the field. After 
striped trousers, came Russia ducks, 
bleached and unbleached ; but the 
tailors, foreseeing that their neatness 
and simplicity would ensure them 
a long run, prudently introduced a 
fashion, whicli, while it could not pos- 
sibly last, would oblige all who fol- 
lowed it to have a new set at no 
distant period. To this end, they 
altered the position of tlie pockets, 
placing them on the side of the hip 
instead of at the top, and puckering 
the trousers round the waist in large 
folds, until they stood off" like those 
of a Dutcl) burgomaster. As a neces- 
sary consequence, tlie next step was 
tlie abolition of trousers’ pockets alto- 
gether (no loss to many who had 
nothing but their hands to put in them), 
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su 2 d 'the more comely substitution of 
tight waistbands. Few things have 
had a more successful run than the 
Scotch plaid trousers of recent times, 
unless \v5e except the duffle .or Har- 
rington frock coats, which aic equally 
comfortable and popular. It has been 
said, that with a black stock, a good 
double-breasted dose-butioniiig frock, 
a pair of trousers, and Wellington boots, 
a man may ^pear well dressed witlj- 
out anothejjjMcl^ of clothing on his 
person. 

Dandies atra fops have always been 
ephemeral productions, and the former* 
are now .extinct, or soheretl down into 
gentlemanly well-dressed meti. With- 
in the last ten years, we have had some 
stars of considerable lustre in each de- 
partment, but few survive the trial of 
three summers. Mr. Hail Hughes, or 
Mr. Hughes Hall, //Zu/x “ (^Iden Ball,” 
us he was called, may be mentioned first 
for his taste in dress, appointments, and 
equipages. The papers rang vvith'''hrs 
doings, and he succeeded to the seat of 
fame tlien lately vacated by tl^e “ for- 
tunate youth.” Mr. Hall was a rmtn of 
exceedingly good taste; and, in whatever 
lie did, he never lost sight of the ap- 
pearance and character of a gentleman. 
Coaching was the rage of the day ; 
and those who saw his well-built dar|^' 
chocolate - coloured coach, with the 
four white liorses, and two neat grooms 
m brow 7 i liveries. behind, saw that it 
was possible for a gentleman to drive 
four in hand without adopting the 
dress or manners of a slage-coach- 
man. Mr. Ball was a beautiful dresser ; 
his colours were quiet — chiefly black 
and white ; and lie was the only man 
we ever saw that could carry off a 
white waistcoat in tiie morning, lie 
was tlie introducer of the large black- 
fronted cravats, which helped to set off 
this otherwise difficult attire, it is 
said, that no man is a hero in the eyes 
of his valet Mr. Hall was an excep- 
tion to the rule; for we heard of his 
valet declaring publicly, at a ta^/e 
dilute on the C’ontincr.t, that he was 
the handsomest man in the place, except 
his master, Mr. Ball has resided foj 
some years in Paris. 

^Mr. Haine was a contemporary' 
/fell Hughes, though immeasurably 
below him in point of taste. He enteiwi 
life with all the advantages that fortvaii; 
could bestow, and, for a time, shar^ 
the pediie attention of tiie newspapers, 
fie ,ia sow. ijeoieiiifaeied as tlie owner of 


a dressing-case that cost 1500/., and 
the wearer of a pea-green coat in the 
spring of 1825, which he threatened to 
wear brown before' the autumn of that 
year. This gentleman, we believe, re- 
sides at Brussels. 

Mr. Long Wellesley is, also, a man 
of excellent taste, though he rides in 
kid gloves, whicli BruminoU used to 
say,aTnan should be .scoute<j|,.l||. doing. 
He was one of the first oflhO ’^med- 
l)ack- wristband ” gentfjrj was 

rather in the Ball school, sdbsfcituting 
a blue frock fur a black. His taste tu 
equipages is quite unexceptionable. 
Mr. Wellesley is also abroad. 

Mr. Bailey was a dandy of the but- 
terfly order t lie was a patron of bright 
colours — light-blue coats^ coloured silk 
cmvats, fancy waistcoats — and was a 
warm supporter of nankeen trousers. 
To have seen him cantering up and 
down Bulten How on^ u summer's 
evening, on his well-groomed black, 
perfuming the air us be fanned the flies 
from the noble creature with the well- 
scented cambric handkerchief, and to 
observe his gauze silk stockings, thin 
pumps, and silver buckles; or to have 
seen liim lounging with folded arms 
against the door of the crush-room at 
the opera, his hair hanging in ringlets 
over his ears, with a waistcoat of pink 
or blue satin, embroidered with silver 
or gold, and all his apparel of Uie finest, 
gaudiest, and most expensive texture, 
a stranger would hav'c sctliiin down as 
the imi^ersonatioi^jof/a pujpipy: and 
yet, he would Iwlvc bc^;;;iM!bng, for 
Mr. Bailey was a fine manly fellow, 
and thrashed all the watchmen in Bond 
Street, single-handed, one night. Still, 
he was by far tlie gayest dandy that 
has been seen about London for years; 
and, when he reached the end of his 
tether, and the day of reckoning arrived, 
the tailors* bills for cashmere trousers, 
and tlie mercers*, for French cambric 
shirts, excited the astonishment of the 
humble -minded jiA'ymen who sat in 
judgment on the charges. Tlie last 
lime we saw him, he w^a||egetating 
on the beadi at Ostend. 

Count D’Orsay lias long ne^ raised 
to the presidency of fiisiiipn*s court, by 
general acclamation. He is a beau of 
^tablished reputation, having a^ived 
ill this country with credentials from 
half the courts in Europe. We re- 
member him in Parts, the star of ilio 
oi^ei-a, widi his bla>ming bride, on their 
first wival ftooi Naples. If y/e recoi- 
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lect rights he used to v^ear a full dress 
suit of rich black velvet, and his equi- 
pages and g[Tay horses were at once 
tlie envy and the admiration of the 
Parismns. 

We should be doing this great 
master of the art an injustice, were we 
to class 1dm as the follower of any 
soliool. His changes are so rapid, so 
numerous^ and so complete, that he 
may |je aaid to be of all Schools, but 
blindly wed to none/' Still, were we 
to name any particularising feature, 
wc should say, his was the “ shew leg*' 
school. Whether he wears the tight 
while buckskins, and patent leather 
Hessian boots, or the more unassuming 
trousers, there is always an abundant 
display of the limb that excited tlic 
.admiration of Mr. 1‘encillcr Willis.” 

cannot s#jy that wc aidmire the cut 
of liis coats, winch are too broad and 
fan* tailed for our taste. Count Charles 
de Mornay, who reigned before Count 
D’Orsay, essayed to bring them into 
fashion some few years ago, but gained 
few followers ; and wo trust tlie latter 
may not be more successful. Still, 
Count D'Orsay is always beautifully 
dressed, though his versatility of talent 
in this line ^11 prevent his leading a 
lash ion, because no one can possibly 
iollow him. We sec what he has on 
t(^-day, but tliere is no saying wbat he 
may wear on the morrow ; so his fol- 
lowers, 

Like tlje* hindmost chariot-wheel are 
curst, 

Still to be near, but never to he first.” 

Isolds Ranelagli, Chesterfield, and 
('ustlereagh, have each figured on the 
town, and each tired of the trouble of 
being very smart. Jxircl Poltimore has 
excellent taste, both in dress and equi- 
])age. Lord Albert C'onyngham, is a 
w^ell-dressed man — so is liis brother, the 
Marquess ; and Mr, Sutton promises 
well. Mr, Reynolds, commonly called 
Reau Reynolds, has»as much taste in 
dress as any body; and bis clothes lit 
better ihanjnost people's. lie has all 
tiie advanjflw of and figure that 

Bailey ^imeised, with a soberer taste 
in his colours^ Mr. Charles Joties^ 
i^rother of the Welsh baronet of that 
name, is what is regularly called, « well 
put on." 

Mr, Duncombe, M.P. for Pinsbury, 
is one of tlie best-dressed men of the 
day. He selects and matches his 
colours admirably ; there is a subdued 


richness abapt every thing he puts on ; 
all harmonises and are in good keeping. 
Jiis quondam friend, I^rd Edward 
Thynne, is (or was) extremely correct 
in his costume; and Mr. Horace 
Claggett has long been celebrated for 
his taste in dress, horses, &c. 

Lord Jersey is at the head of the 
sporting school of dressers, and has 
always hiid a host of imitators. He 
is regarded as an authority* in all 
matters relating to dresi^^r appoint- 
ments; and the Jersey Sjttirand Jersey 
spur are in equal repute. We believe, 
lie introduced the tight-kneed order of 
trousers. The Duke of Leeds is a 
very wtJl dressed man ; so is tlie Duke 
of l)orset, thdiigh of the old top-boot 
school. Col. Lea and Sir Charles 
Knightley are equally neat and firm in 
their support of that costume ; nor 
must we omit to mention old John 
Waitlo," the father of foxhunters, who, 
like Sir Roger dc Coverley with his 
doublet, has worn leathers and boots 
till they have been in and out of fashion 
over and over again, and is the last 
man we Ivnow that sports ruffles instead 
of wristbands. Tliere used to be a 
breed of swells in the city, great, fat, 
bluff, tight-dressed fellows; but wi 
think they are all off the pave at presen 

Looking at th^ great change Uiat hi 
taken place within the period we have 
glanced over, it must, we think, be 
admitted that, if we have gained in 
comfort and economy, we have lost in 
point of beauty, dignity, and elegance 
of costume. Moreover, the confusion 
of classes occasioned by the removal 
of the lines of demarcation in society 
that dress afforiled, is productive of 
any thing ]>iit convenience, or the 
maintenance of aristocratic pi'etension. 
Formerly.^ a gentleman was known by 
his clothes; indeed, by the sumptuary 
laws, his income was almost defined 
by his dress : now, the only difference 
between a gentleman and his valet is, 
that tlie valet is frequently the better 
dressed man of the two. Instead of 
its being necessary for a man to dress 
in accordance with his station, a new 
rtile has been introduced, which says 
fbat; when a man's character is esta- 
blished, be may wear an old 
The meeting of the two genllemetOQ 
the theatre, is a happy illustration of 
the confusion a similarity of dress 
oooasions. Coming from dififerent 
points, each in a ^at hurry, one ad- 
dressed the other vkti^ << Pray, are you 
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tlm box-ketper No/’ replied the 
other: *‘are you?” 

At the present day, wlien every man 
dresses according to his fancy, it is 
difficult to say what is the lasjiion; 
and the silk collars we have lately seen 
substituted for velvet, the bits of silk 
that appear on the fronts of the coats, 
the cut of the cuffs, and tlie turn of the 
waistcoat collar, &c., all bespeak the 
shifts ta)lois are put to, to device some- 
thing to make people get new clothes 
before their old ones are worn out. 
l.ast spring, some bold genius of the 
crafl struck an expensive sort of fanc> 
button, like \\ ill Sprightly’s frosted 
one of old; but, generally speaking, 
we should say, the young men of tlie 
day incline more to the Tim Dapper 
than the Will Sprightly school; they 
arc more given to exhibit their fancy 
in trides, than to surprise the town by 
striking bold strokes.” Hius, one is 
curious in gloves and linen; another, 
in studs and pins; a third, in shoes: 
while some deliglit in jewellery, and 
shine forth in rings, chains, buttons, 
and brooches ; but, whatever iioay be 
their taste or costume, it is quite clear, 
that there may be as great puppyism 
in the plainness and simplicity of attire, 
as in the most gorgeous and pompous 
apparel. We see it every day in 
Quakers. 

Jewellery is the peculiar province 
of the ladies, and, like the language of 
flowers, is capable of great expression. 
Speaking of tnese sort of things, 'an old 
writer observes, that you itiay know 
by the very buckles of a gentleman 
usher, what degree of friendship any 
deceased monarch maintained w itli the 
court to which he belongs ; and trinkets 
are equally capable of denoting the 
degiee of affection existing between a 
lover and his mistress. 

\t)onsidering how generally interested 
we all are m the matter of dress, it may 
not be amiss to devote a few words to 
the economy of the thing. We do not 
mean to enter into the mysteries of an 
exquisite's toilette, nor yet to i^coramend 
the management of Addison’s old begu, 
who, with 90/. a year, and the ambition 
of being a man of fashion, was sorely 
put to, to bear the mortality of princes, 


and had a new suit of ttkek for one 
king, turned* it for a second, Jpepi his 
chamber while it was scoum for a 
third ; and who used to mark his regret 
for tmy potentate of small territories, 
by a new set of buttons on the iron-gray 
suit, and add a crape hat-band for a 
prince whose exploits he had admired 
m the iiazettc ; nor yet the frugality of 
the two eminent men of Charles l.’s 
time, who are described as having but 
one mind, one purse, one chai^ber, 
and one hat: but we purpose looking 
at the question of dress in its homely 
every-day garb, as it affects the gene- 
rality of people. 

The clothes that a man reallj/ and 
truly wants, are very few ; all tUat he 
gets beyond what are necessai-y, are got 
cither from caprice or fashion, which, 
as iShakespeare observes, 

“ Wears out more apparel than tlie man.” 

A man of thirty, or bve-and -thirty, 
will be surprised to look at his tailor's 
bills when he was twenty or five-and- 
twenty. The amount is produced by 
a too rigid adherence to what the 
tailors pronounce new, or the fashion ; 
tlie unlimited credit that many take; 
and the number of bad debts that ac- 
cumulate on a fashionable tailor’s books, 
which are necessarily distributed among 
those who pay. We have known many 
men remain five years on their tailors’ 
books without a dunning ; though we 
think, if tlie law of arrest was abolished, 
tailors woul<{. be gainers instead of 
losers : for, at present, it is thought all 
right and proper to make a tailor suf- 
fer;!' and, though they are annedwilh a 
power in the law of arrest, all respect- 
able ones agree upon tlie inexpediency 
of using it. Tlie great economy in 
dress consists in adhering to one cos- 
tume, having it well made, and of the 
best material. Dealing with a re- 
spectable, old-established house, is, 
therefore, indispensably necessary. Still, 
there is a ineuiu^p between those who 
charge for a name, and the advertising 
tailors, as they are called. We have 
now before us a bill fiom a oiicc-cele- 
brated Bond Street tailor, in which a 
plain black dross coat figures in the fol- 
lowing grandiloquent item : — 


* An economist of 'our acquaintance was in the habit of turning his trousers ; and 
one day, by mistake, the servant sent a pair to the tailor's that bad already undergone 
the opetntion, (Complaining of the error, the tailor consoled him by saying, ** that 
one good 4urn deserved another.” S 

y Wbo’s the tuferei Ibm mid Jerry* 
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A superfine blaoViclotb Coat, 

^ lappels sewed on, clotli 
Collar, cotton sleeve-lin- 
ings, velvet liand-facingd, 
embossed edges, and fino 
wove buttons • • 18 0 

The i^eatness with which the amount 
is made to draw upon six pounds, and 
' yet }o leave an impression on the mind 
that the price was about five, is good, 
and reminds us of a lady we saw cheap- 
ening a yard of riband the other day. 
The shopman asked one shilling and a 
penny, which she observed was dear; 
‘‘ Suppose then, inarm, we say thirteen 
pence/* Tlie lady took it. 

A plain hlack waistcoat is charged 
1/. 1 Is. G//., and a suporfinG dark olive 
^‘loth, Wellington coat, single-breasted, 
embossed edges, and fine wove buttons, 
is charged 6/. Gs., with 1/. ll.v. 6//. for 
silk sleeve and skirt.linings ! 

By way of contrast, we will extract 
tile (Msh prices ^pt out in tiie 2l/<- 
?n/tes Aduke on Gentlemen's Dress, the 
sight of whicli suggested this paper. 

Dress Coat, iinvvolour, best s. d. 


West of England cloths. . ,‘1 A O 

Do. do. black or blue, do. do 9 0 • 
Frock Coats, any colour, 

silk linings, do 8 18 0 

Do. do.blaclrorhlue do. do. 4 4 0 

'rionsers, any colour, ker. 

soy mere do. do \ Vi G 

Do. black or blue do 1 IG G 

AVaistcoats do 0 IG 0 

Great Coats, waterproof do. 4 8 0 

('loaks, fioni 'M, Os., 4.0 cir- 

( iilar sizes 4 1.5 0 

Hiding Habits, best ^tyle,' 

from 5/. to G 18 O 

('ourt Drosses, &c., &c. 


Despite of what Mr. Bulwer, a man 
whose “ soul is in his clothes,” makes 
Bruniincl say about Stultz's aiming at 
making f^ntlemen, not coats, we ques- 
tion whether any tailor in town excels 
that house in workmanship and ma- 
terials. A Stultz coat is as easy the 
first day on as the last ; and they never 
f.iil in places, but we''r out fairly and 
evenly to the end. Jackson,. in Cork 
Street, and Perkins, in Argyle Streei, 
are, also, exctellent tailors, and a shade 
or two lower than StulU in their prices. 
Coats made by these men will wear 
out two of inferior clGth and workman- 
ship, looking well to the last; while, 
what aie termed “ cheap, coals” arc 
invariably the dearest in the end : they 
aie not good enough to wear, and too 
good to give s^way. As to pricp, we 
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should say, fix>m comparison of varimis 
bills, that for four guineas and a half, 
with a twelvemonths' credit, or 5/. per 
cent discount for ready money, a man 
ought to get as good a black dicss coat 
as can be made, and a black surtour 
complete, for from five guineas and a 
half to six guineas at the utmost ; uiiii 
those made of coloured cloths, cheaper 
in proportion. The great mischief of 
tailors is, that they charge for a coat 
first, and then for the materials in the 
shape of extras. In the country, of 
course, prices are much lower; hut 
there is a comfoiL about a well-made 
Itondou coat that few people like to 
dispense with, after having once known 
it. Indeed, many of the London tailors 
make periodical visits into the count ly, 
for the purpose of “ renovating” then- 
customers’ “ outward men.” 

Trousers, pantaloons, and breeches, 
now exercise the talent of distinct 
artists. It is true, that all tailors pro- 
fess to furnish them ; but, if a man once 
enjoys the luxury of a pair of really 
well-made ones, he will soon allou, 
that it is not every one that can make 
them as they shoiiUl he. Andeisoii 
and Wright, of South Audley street, 
are considered at the head of this de- 
partment, and, though tiieir charges ap- 
pear high at tlie first glance, yet the 
excellence of their workmanship, and 
the lasting, we might almost say, evci- 
lasting, quality of their materials, insuio 
them the continuance of a customer. 
The mention of “ unmentioiitihles” 
reminds us of a curious example of the 
instability of fashion, evinced in this 
article of dress, within these few yeais. 

Nimrod, the historian of the chase,” 
writing of the Cheshire (Sir llaiTy Maiii- 
waring’s) hounds iu 1825, observed, 
that there was one peculiarity atlending 
the members of the Cheshire hunt — 
almost all of them rode in leather 
breeches. “ That they are well adaplcMl 
to tlie saddle and for liding long 
distances,’' said he, “ no one will 
doubt ; but in all other countries, tiu\v 
are accounted dead slow in the field 
adding, that in most countries, ‘ going 
tlie pace' iu them, was considered an 
impossibility.” Half- a -dozen years 

after this was written, saw almost every 
man pretending to be a sportsman clad 
in llicm. 

Waistcoats are tbe indiscriminate 
productions of tailors and breeches- 
makers, and afford a wider scope for 
the display of originality, taste, am) 
8 
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eccentricity in tlic wearer, than any 
article of male attire. Bnlvver reckons 
them the most difficult of accoinplisli- 
menl ; an opinion to wliich wc by no 
means subscribe, ihougli Iboy cc*rtainly 
exercise an influence over the rest of 
the apparel. A dashing waistcoat 
strikes the eye iininediately ; a fact that 
a certain ex-joinl of the tail was* so ivelL 
aware of, that whenever he intended to 
speak, lie used to attire himself m one 
of such dazzling brilliancy, as to attract 
the speaker’s eye llu- moment he rose, 
by which manoeiure he frequently 
gained possession of the house. A per- 
son thus adorned, cannot be passed ovef 
without due notice and observation. 

Pelham makes Hnimmell relate, 
how, at the age of six yeais, he cut his 
aunt’s best silk petticoat into a waist- 
coat. .Tiiclgipg from what we have 
seen in recent years, we should be in- 
clined to think, that some aunts’ sbavvls 
had shared a similar fate. Those have 
now exploded, and been succeeded by 
all sorts, principally plaids and dark- 
grounded spotted onoi>.in a morning, 
and beautifully embroidered* silk ones 
ill tlie evening, ^’h^^adies afe now 
occupied in flowering’ shawls for 
tlicmseivcs and waistcoats 'Tor their fa- 
vourites. Were it not for the delicate 
sentiment the tasteful blending of lilies 
and heartsease with forget-me-nots, ^c. 
is capable of conveying, we should be 
almost tempted to say a word on be- 
half of our old ^vourite, the well-washed, 
wcH-starched white. 

W'aistcoats are good friends to the 
tailors ; for, as tiie fashion is constantly 
varying, and the material generally dif- 
ficult of definilinn, They are enabled to 
charge a little for fasliion, and a little 
for curiosity. It is no bad economy’ 
to gel one now and then from a first- 
rate maker, and employ a country tailor 
to follow the pattern ; but most of them 
^ are above copying, and seem to be of 
Dr. Johnson’.s opinion, that “ no man 
ever became great by imitation.” 

Still, we have had as good waistcoats 
made in the country, for 10s. or 12s., 
according to tl.r material, as wc have 
paid 30s. and 35s. for. in London. 
“ Our village” tailor charges us 2.s. Od, 
for making a waistcoat, let the job be 
ever so “ critical,” a’s he calls it. This 
is good economy ; for, independently of 
the saving, there is a good lialf-crown’s 
worth of amusement in watching its 
progre.ss — no small consideration to 
.men of few' resources. 


[February, 

The hat is a matter of great momeht, 
inasmuch as nothing alters a person’s 
appearance so much as the shape of his 
hat. Few men seem aware of this; 
and follow whatever the halter tells 
them is the fashion, without considfving 
whether it becomes tliem or not. There 
is no face to which some peculiarly 
shaped hat is not more Incoming than 
others;- and when a man has once as- 
certained what that is, he shouhf keep 
to it regardless of the caprice of the 
day. A good hat, is the only article 
a man can wear with indifferent clothes, 
without their suffering by the contrast ; 
indeed, a new one, almost sets off an 
old coat. 

A. cheap hat is sad economy; and, 
strange as it may appear, we do not 
tlimk it is possible to get a good one out 
of London. There arc hatters in all 
large towns, wMin profess to sell those 
of the best London makers, wliose 
names they fearlessly stamp in the 
linings, and offer them at iess than the 
town price, leaving us to infer, that 
they live upon the loss sustained by 
the transaction. A good |iatjlasts a 
long time, even at rough wow, and 
when too old for day \yorlc,^vviW dress 
and new line for night wedr« lathing 
knocks one to pieces so muc^i as hwUr 
irig in it, or carrying it iftto ceowdeT 
rooms. Twenty-eight shillings ready 
money, ought to gel as good a hat as 
can be made. Jupp is considered 
about the top of the tree, though the 
late king used to employ Cator, in Pall 
Mall. One of the latest acts of his 
majesty’s dandy existence, was strik- 
ing a “ bold stroke” at Ascot Races, 
in the wiiiley-brown one with a broad 
riband, which afterwards graced the 
brow of the late veteran police-officer, 
Townsend. 

From the head to the from the 
hat to the shoe' — is a natural transition : 
and we must not conclude without 
saying a few words on behalf of the 
feet. If the hat gives the air, so the 
foot gives the ^nisli to the man, as 
nothing sets offllie tout ensemble more, 
than a neat well-polished boot. Patent 
leather and French polisll now eflect 
this in a superlative degree; and a 
monkey might literally shave himself 
by the boot of a modern exquisite. 
We think it is rather overdone, and have 
no doubt that, ere long, we shall return 
to honest “ Day and Martin/’ Patent 
leather pumps were introduced at Pari.s, 
about the winter of 182^, by the oele- 
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brated SpanisJi beau- Waldez. When 
not too bright, tliey are very excellent 
things, particularly convenient for tra- 
vellers, being always bright and ready 
for wear. The importation of boots 
and slioes from the Continent is very 
considerable; but the French leather 
cannot compete with the English. 
There is a great economy in new foot- 
ing boots, wiiich makes them as good as 
new at two-thirds the expense, [n 
London, bools are charged variously, 
from 30.S. to 2/. 18s. 6d. a pair. Cloth 
boots are the most sensible introduction 
of modern times. Top boots are dif- 
ficult of accomplishment, and it requires 
great practice to make tljem properly, 
fiartley, in Oxford Street, is, perhaps, 
the most skilful and best maker of tlie 
day. A new dress boot, combining the 
patent leather pump witli the silk stock- 
ing, is at present the rage, and are very 
comfortable for winter wear. 

Having now traced our subject from 
early times to the ])resent day, and ex- 
amined it from top to toe, we will not 


dwell longer upon a point that to^me 
may appear trivial and . unimportaiH;^ 
though we confess, we incline to Lori*’ 
Chesterfield’s opinion, that 
thing that ought not to be wholly neg- 
lected'. A prepossessing appearance is 
the best introduction; and it has been 
well observed, that few things rnnke a 
man appear more despicable, or more 
prejudice his hearers against what)|ie is 
going to offer, than an awkwart,or 
pitiful attire; inasmuch, that had ^lijy 
himself pronounced one of his. orations 
wit!) a blanket about his-slvovt^ers, 
^nore people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his eloquence. 

A man’s appearance falls within the 
censure of every one that sees him : his 
talentv and learning, very few are judges 
of. 

We are no advocates for puppyism ; 
yet, sooner than .see a young man 
meanly or shabbily attired, we should 
be tempted to reiterate the words of 
the old beau, “ Pray, Juch, be u fine 
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Well, and what do you mean to 
make the subject of your next narra- 
tive, my good madam?” said a friendly 
critic to me the other day (and they 
am be friendly, I do assure you, not- 
withstanding nature has given eacti of 
them a nez retnmm, and a pair of 
boar’s tusks ; the nose uplifted for the 
purpose of scenting out faults, the teeth 
to tear their prey to pieces withal). “ I 
trust,” continued my kind adinonisher, 
“ that ]jou do not mean to give us any 
more poisOnhig stories, like your last ; 
as, really, at this season of the year,wc 
have quite enough to do with our own 
melancholy climate and constitutions, 
without having inflicled on us tales of 
horror and felo-de-se 

My dear sir,’' said I, “ it would 
give me the greatest pleasure in the 
world if such tales existed not in real 
life, — if this portentous record of mine 
(shewing him my note-book) contained 
only joyous histories, and the recital 
of christening f6tes, &c. ; but, if I am 
to dmw from life-models alone, you 
must take them as they arise. 1 can 
assure you, sir, your intimate friend, 
J\Ir. 11 y that able and acute re- 


wi^vver (and moreover, a Scotch cousin 
of mine), threatened to “ haul me over 
tlie coals,’’ if 1 detailed any more birt/t- 
stories ; his fastidious (and 1 think 
overstrained) delicacy of taste told 
him, he added, “ that the subject was 
altogether a revolting one, and might 
with justice be called a prurient one, 
also.” So hb advised me, with the 
most friendly air in the world, to sup- 
press, or very lightly pass over, every 
thing relating to a lady’s accouchement, 

“ How arn I to steer between these 
two opposing rocks, the dangers of 
which you and my Scotch relation are 
good enough to lay down in your 
charts ?” said I ; “ one telling me to 
avoid death, the other birth, as both of 
them are, you say, disagreeable sub- 
jects.” 

** And what answer did you give to 
ray friend 11—?” said my English critic. 

1 should like, for curiosity’s sake, 
just to hear a womans reason. They 
(that is the sex) ar^ sure to find out 
some ingenious excuse or other for any 
thing they like to do ; and sometimes 
the cunning rogues, going their own- 
way to work (like Mr. Crosse, at the 
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Quantock Hills), bit upon something 
bearing, it* it were only for its 
oddity. Wbat did you say to Sandy ?” 

“ Why I told him,” replied I, “ that, 
so far from thinking a hirth-siory a 
revolting or a prurient subject, I con* 
sidered it as a sacred one — a holy 
mystery. That as we must all be born^ 
even more certainly than wc all mmt 
die (there being some few exceptions 
on record to the usual end of mankirid), 
I never could imagine that any cir- 
cumstance connected with the first en- 
trance of our race upon the theatre of 
human life, could be uninteresting, oi;, 
ui the slightest way disgusting; and I 
even*, with a good-humoured smile, 
hinted that I much feared, if a fault 
existed any where, it must be in the 
sickly slate of my cousin Sandy’s own 
mind ; for,” said T, tapping his hand 
as I spoke, to soften a little the stroke 
T made at liiin, witli a weapon from an 
authority I knew he truly revered, 
“ when we are in a morbid state of 
body, you know, my^doar cousin, the 
most wholesome dll(^j^omes unpa- 
latable, and turns souroYHhe stov^iach : 
so with regard to the mind, — a healthy, 
moral constitution will not e«asily take 
exceptions, — ^ for to the pure all things 
are pure/” 

“ Vou are as cunning as the rest of 
your sex,” cried my friendly adviser, 
the English critic, chuckling at the rap 
I had given to his friend and mine, 

Sandy R . ** Well, go your own 

way,” added he ; “ wilful woman will 
ever take it, whether we like it or not ; 
and if you should bring the whole host 
of our fraternity upon you, my good 
madam, remember I have warned you. 
If they choose to make mince-ineat of 
you for their Cliristmas revels, it is no 
fault of mine ; eVn write what you 
will, I, for myself singly, promise you, 
1 shall never hurt a hair of your head ; 
% beware of the north " 

To the noilli, then, like the polarised 
needle, do I turn, ^lether in appre- 
hension or in confiding security will be 
learned from the following fragment, — 
for sucli it is, more than a regular nar- 
rative, — a detached bit from a tale, 
which might be spread out into, at least, 
three volumes ; but it is my duty in 
this place to condense my story as 
much as possible — to pack up a great 
deal of interesting matter into a small 
compass, as they do preserved meats 
in tin cases, for an East India voyage 
V- meats that will keepwell foe years. 


And Lsaw a case of this same provender 
that had been brought home by Capt. 
Parry, and luid his voucher written 
upon it ; it was as sweet and good 
then as when first packed ; so; T trust, 
will be .the stories of the Monthly 
Nurse” for many years to come. 

General Ilarcourt renewed to me, 
with many flattering promises, the offer 
he had made me before *his lady’s 
death, of 'my residing in the West 
Indies with him, and continuing my 
care of his darling Lyttleton ; but this 
offer, for many reasons, 1 declined : 
so, at the expiration of a twelvemonth 
after Mrs, llarcourt’s death, I con- 
signed her lovely infant to the charge 
of a female relation of the general’s, 
Avho gladly undeitook the office, from 
real regard to him, and the wish, also, 
of bettering her own straitened income. 

Why should I speak of the pain it 
gave me, when I returned to Kensing- 
ton, and looked on the vacant cot, the 
empty high chair, and the old'^discarded 
toys of my lale little companion ? W ho 
can behold the smiles, oi' receive the 
soft embraces, of infancy, and not say 
they are the brightest and the most 
heart-touching things on earth. The 
smile of an infant seems to come di- 
rect from heaven, or from some internal 
cause, — for it is not culle<l forth like 
those ill later life, by what we see, hear, 
or understand ; and as for the caress of 
a young child — the soft pressure of its 
little arms, the breathing freshness of 
its rosy mouth, itd innocent delight, 
nay, triumph, when these lips have 
learned the way to kiss ! J.et all 
bachelors and ancient single ladies pass 
over the last sentence, or grace it witli 
a Pshaw !’' I retract not in the 
l^st; a child, beautiful, healthy, and 
gobd-lempered, of a year old, is a 
i*st delightful creature; and so was 
my sweet boy, Lyttleton Ilarcourt. 

‘‘ I will not give up my pretty house 
at Kensington, however,” thought I to 
myself, looking al(jtlie last generous re- 
mittance I iiad received from General 
Ilarcourt, and making a little calcula- 
tion of my affaira ; “ I will keep my 
faithful Bridget here on board wages, 
whenjf am called but, and she can let 
part of the house for me ; for 1 will have 
no more boarders,” — Mrs. Fortescue 
and her amiable mother having both 
been carried out by the undertakers in 
the space of six months, and each of 
their deaths liaving caus^ me a great 
deal of cufleripg. 
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Notliiiig pai'licular occuired in the inolher herself ; ** tlie dear little tVI low 

Hivst family J attended after iny pretty is only gone to liis friends in the West 

boy’s departure. But in the second ! Indies, atid I have lost rny nretty 

Will it not be thought a mere flight of playfellow; but to tell you how i miss 

fancy, — a flight out of the probable liim is impossible. What would 1 

and the natural into the misty regions give to hear that crowing laugh of his — 

of wildness and romance ? I cannot to have a romp with his sturdy little 

help the thoughts of others ; nor is it limbs !” 

Illy fault if circumstances in real life Then you are not related to that 

sometimes occur decked out with all sweet boy 'r inquired the lady ; but 

the seeming improbabilities of the she blushed at what she fancied I 

world of fiction. I have only to relate'^ might deem an impertinence, in a 
one of those romances of real life” stranger putting so leading a question, 

that far exceed any thing the imagina- But, detesting all mysteries of man s 

tioii could of itself portray. making, as poor trumpery attempts to 

I had often noticed in Kensington '‘copy the unknown workings of nature, 
Gardens a young couple in deep who ever shrouds them in a mystic 

inouniing ; nor was the outward sign veil, I told her exactly how I had been 

of bereavement confined to their dress situated with regard to the infant, — 

alone, — there was a touching air of that its mother had died about a week 

sadness in the countenances of both after its birth, and had extorted from 

that intc^'csted me much. They had me a promise to take the charge of it 

picked up an acquaiiitance with little one entire year. ‘‘ That year is now 

Lyltlcton and liis maid ; nor did 1 ended,” I said, and I am sorry for 

like Ihoin the less for the admiration it; but General IJarcourt will not sliaie 

they bestowed on the beauty, both of iny regret, I am sure, as he lias longed 

limb and feature, so einiiieiit in my for some time to sec the child, and 

young favourite. Self-love is mixed, have it <viih him.” 

more or less, in all we do, or think, ^or ^ *<^Oh, Algernon !” said the young 

say ; so I have little doubt, were I to lady to her husband, “ surely this is a 

analyse llie thing, that there was much providential meeting, ('ould we but 

of ibis alloy in the pleasure I received secure the kind oftices of this ex- 

at lieuring tlic praises of the child 1 had perienced, intelligent lady, perhaps 

the exclusive care of, as it administered iliere might be a chance — ■” 

a delicious dose to my self-love, — for it 1 was placed here rather awkwardly : 
told me, as ])laiii as w ords could speak, the husband inighl have been of a dif- 

“ VVlial excellent care you have taken of ferent opinion from tlic wife, and yet 

tliisclnld ! What capital management !” he might not like to say so imnie- 

The young gentleman and lady who dialely in my face ; so I bowed, and 

thus drugged iny vanity, without being resumed my walk. But it was not 

at all conscious of it, seemed to miss many minutes before they sought me 

nearly as much as myself the pre- out, and, telling me their name (and a 

sence of the child, the usual companion most distinguished one it w'as), they 

ol' my walks in those shady gardens, requested me to dine with them the 

for whom I now tried to substitute a following day, as they wished to have 

book— the dead for the living volume, a little confidential conversation with 

They looked uneasy, and whispered to me. ' I, of course, accepted their in- 

each other. As 1 was dressed in vifation, and put on iny last new black 

mourning, in compliment to the mother silk dress ; or, rather, it was what they 

of Mrs. Forlescue, whom 1 tenderly call a satin turque, trimmed with crape, 

loved and respected, I conjectured that and a white crape cap of the same pul- 

they imagined the child was dead; tern as those worn by Mrs. Fortcscucs 

that some sudden convulsion had taken mother (and certainly one of the most 

oft', in his leelhiiig-age, llicir much- becoming ones I ever wore), with black 

noticed, rosy favourite. 1 answered (o jet ornaments of the greatest beauty, 

their looks, which 1 have rather an odd I am rather particular in giving the 

way of doing always, — looks being to niinutise of these raatteis, as it tends, I 

me quite as intelligible, sometimes more think, very much to help the fancy in 

so, than the common forms of speech, the reader, when he seeks to form a 

“ No, madam, he is not dead, thanl^ picture ; it gives the materials to work 
God I” I said to the lady, who was^lwith; and, after all, the reader of a 
evidently in the way soon to become a tale dpes quite as much as the writer 
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of it, — hU fancy — that is, llie reader’s 
— going on liaiid-in-haiid with that of 
the author’s, and giving an identity and 
alto-relievo to the outlines afforded 
him. 1 always endeavour to assist this 
co-partnership as much as I can ; and 
1 trust the other partner vrill make the 
most of the job in his power. 

Mrs. Meredith was polite enough to 
send her carriage for me at five o’clock ; 
when, after half an hour’s ride or so, 1 
entered their elegant drawing-room, at 
Kew, where tlie lady received me quite 
alone. 

Algernon will not dine with us, 
Mrs. Griffiths,” said the lady; ‘‘hut 
will return very early in the evening. 
Indeed, I persuaded liini to leave us 
together for a few hours, as it will spare 
him hearing the repetition of our past 
sufferings, our present regrets, which I 
will hasten over as quickly as I possibly 
can, — for touching them makes my 
wounds bleed afresh.” 

“ But why need you, my dear ma- 
dam,” said I, “ touch upon so painful 
a subject at all ? If there is any thing 
I can do to serve you, command me ; 
but it is not necessary, I sliould fnink, 
for you to lay open wounds not yet 
sufficiently healed. The skilful sur- 
geon will not suffer the rude air 
scarcely to enter, where lie has a cure 
to efll’ect upon the body ; and it is oftc:i 
as salutary to ‘ bind up the wounds of 
the broken-hearted” from the gaze of 
the multitude. I mean not literally, 
madam,” said 1, “ the word broken- 
Jiearted to apply to your case ; but 
rather those wounds that time and reli- 
gion will, I hope, entirely cure.” 

“ You arc very good,” replied Mrs. 
Meredith ; “ but I feel it necessary 
that you should know precisely how [ 
am situated, that you may give me ad- 
vice and assistance.”— Tlie reader must, 
however, have a help or two now (not 
en American one), in order that he 
may form a distinct idea of the lady 
who has just been speaking. 

• She was a beautiful Italian, but 
spoke English in the purest manner ; 
there was a slight, very slight, foreign 
accent about it, but it gave only fresh 
interest to her discourse. She had the 
most charming eyes. Who can de- 
scribe those dark Italian eyes and long 
fringes ? Her face was oval, and fiiir 
for one of her country ; her eye-brows 
black and arched. She had a look of 
the most profound melancholy, but it 
was so very lovely, that it would have 


been a pity almost to have had it 
changed for that of joyfulness. She 
resembled a good deal, with regard to 
feature, that young, enchanting vocalist, 
Giulietta Grisi; but her countenance 
possessed, also, the sentiment, the in- 
telligence, and, when excited, the ani- 
mation of that child of genius, our dear, 
departed Malibran. I stiy owr, — for 
here her spirit took its flight. 

Mrs. Meredith briefly told me that 
* she was a Roman lady, and bad first 
seen her husband, the son of an Eng- 
lish viscount, at the Chiesa di S. Sil- 
vestro, in Capite. She had been edu- 
cated in this college, the first patrician 
Catholic school at Rome, ana was, of 
course, a Catholic. But the lion. 
Algernon Meredith had soon overcome 
her own religious Struplcs, on account of 
his being a Protestant ; and, having no 
parents living, she had accepted his ad- 
dresses, married, and accompanied him 
to England ; but they had lived much 
abroad since that time. 

Who shall dare to say that all the 
Italian women are naturally intriguing, 
artful, and inconstant? The beautiful 
Rpsalia Saveli i sufficed alone to con- 
tradict so illiberal an assertion. She 
was pure, tender, impassioned, pious, 
and charitable. No wonder that her 
husband adored her, and that all his 
relations and acquaintance loved and 
respected her. She brought over with 
her, slie told me, a maternal aunt, a 
Catholic as well as herself ; but a vio- 
lent bigot and devotee, who passed 
nearly all her time in a small oratory 
that Mr. Meredith liad with much 
kindness fitted up for her exclusive 
use. She was of a dark, melancholy 
lemperamenl, and loved nothing on 
earth but her niece, Rosalie Meredith, 
who had a great aflection for her in re- 
turn, and did all she could to get her to 
mix a little in society. But she seldom 
came into the drawing-room, except 
when Mr. Meredith was from home, as 
she disliked all IVoteslants ; but this 
evening her niece had prevailed on her 
to join us there after dinner, and intro- 
duced me to her, as the kind lady who 
had promised to attend her during her 
expected confinement, and she would 
reside with her a few months afler- 
wnrds, with the hope tliui the fondly 
expected child might be periniUed, by 
the blessed Virgin’s mediation, to re- 
main with her and her beloved Al- 
gernon longer than the Iktie blossoms 
she had lost before, on( after another. 
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I inusL oWii 1 did not much relish 
the company of this same Signora 
Bassano, — for lier eye rested on me 
with no friendly expression, as she be- 
lieved I was a heretic, and,. therefore, 
an outcast from God, and all true Ca- 
tholics. She understood very little 
English, and did not wish to learn 
more, — for she only tolerated this 
country because her niece was in it ; 
but I soon found treated with contempt 
every person and thin;.; in it, except her 
confessor, who sympathised with her in 
her liorror and regrets, that so bright 
an ornament of their most holy cluirch, 
one so rich and heauliful as Rosalia 
JSavelh, should be allied to a vile l*ro- 
testant. 

It was ill the pieseiice of her aunt, 
Si'^nora Bassano, lIi.U Mrs. Meredith 
told rnc that, young as she was, only 
lwo-u;.d-tweiity, she liad already borne 
her husband four children — three boys 
and one girl ; but, from their extreme 
delicacy, or her own bad management, 
in addition to a fatal accident to one 
of them, she had lost them all, one 
after another, which had left her almost 
in despair of ever keeping so great ^ a 
blessing. JShe trusted, slie said, that she 
might now have sufl’ered enough to ex- 
piate her sin, if sueii it was, in marry- 
ing out of her own j)orsuasion ; al- 
though she certainly confessed she had 
ne\cr been able to rcjient of it; for, 
e\eii if this next hope should be 
blighted, — even if her hcait should 
break in ‘iering another little one lie 
dead before her, like the (low’cr of tlie 
night-blowing Cereus, that never lasts 
till morning, — still, sucli was her love 
for her Algernon, she knew that she 
bliould — slu^ inuM, act again as for- 
merly, and give her hand to him. 

Of course 1 said all I could to iii- 
spiie hope in the expectant mother. 1 
assured her tliat much of the future 
health of her infant, and, conse(|uently, 
her chance of keeping it alive, de- 
pended on her banishing despond- 
ency from her mind. T told her that I 
bad ever been very fortunate with re- 
gard to my treatment of young child- 
ren ; and 1 promised her I w-ould 
watch over hers, since she wished it, 
with maternal care. 

I concluded that the aunt, tiic sa- 
turnine-looking Signora, did not com- 
prehend half 1 uttered,-- -for she still 
scowled on me with almost demoniac 
malignancy. Enveloped in a black 
hood, or manlello, she sat rocking her- 


self on a low chair before the lire, — 
sometimes looking at her breviary, 
richly emblazoned, — sometimes mut- 
tering an Ave Maria , — and sometimes 
peering on us both from her black 
cloud, with eyes so harsh, and yet so 
]>iercing, that right glad was I when 
the knock of Mr. Meredith at the street- 
door sent her, with little ceremony, 
hastily to her own chamber. She 
vouchsafed me not even a bow of sa- 
lutation, us she vanished through the 
door. 

“ My aiini is giowing old and in- 
firm,” said the exlemi.itiiig, gentle 
4niece ; wc never heed her maniicr 
here. She di.slikes my excellent Al- 
gernon, and tells him so every lime she 
sees him, wliieli is but .seldom, — (or .she 
keeps out of iiis way ail she can. Bui 
he make.s every^illowance for the pre- 
judiced manner iu which she hu.s been 
brought up, and the influence of Father 
Jerome, wlio is quite as bigoted as her- 
self. We never vex her, if we can help 
it ; but pay every attention in our power 
to her comfort. Algernon, except in 
allowing her to deprive himself of loo 
mucif of my com])any, never linvarts 
her; and this exception is a fault lean 
eitsily forgive in him.” 

I found Mr. Meredith cpiile equal in 
personal attractions to his lovely wife ; 
aj)d in intellect he w'as far above her, — 
exceedingly well informed, accomplish- 
ed, ami manly. Tic expressed himself 
mueh pleast'c) at the anangemciits wc 
had made — his lady and myself — and 
also at seeing that she appeared a little 
more cheerful than had been since 

their last infliction — the death of their 
infant Rosalia ; and rejoiced at the 
hope that was revi\iiig in her, that 
the next child might be spared to 
them. 4 

I entered on my engagement wiili 
Mrs. Meredith about a fortnight after 
this time; her husband coming himself 
to fetch me. It was much earlier than 
1 expected, or the lady eitlier, — for she 
had received, he told me, a severe 
fright— -something of a spectral illusion, 
that had stood at her bedside, she said, 
during the night, and had alarmed her 
dreadfully. But, as wc both knew 
lluit her m rves liad been dreadfully 
shattered by so many afflictions, so 
many kopes deferred,*^ it did not 
astonish cither of us mneh, that she 
should have dreamed of, or fancied, 
that she saw her deceased mother, 
clothed in white, hovering about her 
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bed. I haslenecl on to Kew without 
delay, and found that the fright had 
produced the worst eifccts — a child of 
eight inonths was already born. 

There, Mrs. Griffiths sighed out 
llio desponding mother, ** my fears are 
verified. This beloved creature will 
follow all the rest ! it h.^s not even the 
same chances of life that they had, — 
for they had come to full maturity ; 
but this And she crossed her- 

self, and murmured an ejaculation to 
the Virgin. 

I have seen many eight-montlis’ 
infants tlirive, and grow apace, madam,’’ 
1 said, with a cheerful voice. “^<Wc 
sliall soon get up the time; but, in- 
deed, ' indeed, you must encourage 
hope : if you do not, all my care — and 
it slmll be exerted, believe me for this 
little innocent — cannot save him.” 

“ But I have seen my departed mo- 
ther,” whispered the lady ; ‘‘ and she 
told me — but pray do not inform my 
poor Algernon — that ‘ God wanted this 
infant also.’ So 1 must not hold him, 
' for it would be opposing my divine 
Father’s will, — that as Sair.uel w'as 
called, so had he called my blessed 
babe.” 

I could not persuade Mrs. Meredith 
from the belief that she hud actually 
bclield her departed mother ; who had 
bent over her, kissed her forehead, and 
told her of the fate of her expected off- 
spring. “ I saw,” she added, “ I 
marked, the peculiar mole on her 
ciicek ; and tiiougli I could scarcely be 
said to breathe, from extreme affright 
— tiioiigli my blood was congealed, 
and my hair erect, yet my eyes fixed 
distinctly on that mole, and 1 could 
not be deceived : such a one had my 
departed mo^er.” 

“ Was Mr! Meredith in the room 
uilli you, madam?” I inquired ; but I 
caimot tell why 1 put the question : 
\ perhaps (but it could not be that, for I 
am not in the least superstitious), be- 
cause 1 felt a secret thrill of fear myself 
at the steadiness with which she per- 
sisted in assuring me that she had .seen 
clearly, when wide awake, the spirit of 
her mother, and 1 wanted to know all 
the particulars of the scene ; for we 
love the marvellous — any thing that 
savours of the unknown world, al- 
though inwardly convincetf that the 
whole of spiritual appearances are but 
illusions of the senses. 

“ No,” repned the lady, “ Mr. Mere- 
dith was up late, writing some letters 


of importance. When lie came up- 
stairs, he found me insensible ; but, 
believing me asleep, would not disturb 
me. So that, how I got through the 
night I cannot tell ; for my love for 
him is so great, so disinterested, that 1 
did not like to inform him that our 
fifth child is fated also. 1 could not 
conceal that 1 had seen my mother.” 

“ You must not talk of fiite, my 
dear madam ; if you do, you will be 
lost in a labyrinth, indeed. We know 
not what is to be our fate, or what will 
be that of this little innocent crea- 
tuie, who really looks as likely to live 
as any child I ever saw in my life. 
Why, I am an eight-months’ child my- 
self, and, yet, see how portly and 
how healtliy 1 am T* 

By slow degrees, Mrs. Meredith was 
half persuaded to think that it might 
be only the night-mare, or a dream, 
that had so nlacmed her. ijer hus- 
band reasoned with her most forcibly 
on the subject, telling her the total im- 
possibility of human sense perceiving a 
disembodied spirit; that the nature of 
each was so different, that one could 
not be recognised by the other; or, 
rather, that body could not behold any 
thing immaterial. She tried to believe 
what she so much wished ; and 1 saw 
her ill her drawing-room safe and well 
about five weeks after the birth of the 
little Algernon. 

How beautiful is devotion ! on wo- 
men, especially, it sits as a grace and a 
charm. “ Scepticism,” some old au- 
thor has it, is like a coarse sackcloth 
on the person of a female, — it defoinis 
her, and conceals her native loveliness.” 
Mrs. Meredith had, perhaps, too much 
of the opposite of scepticism ; her faith 
was as soft, complying, and ductile as 
her own form, temper, and habits. Her 
love for her husband was devotion ; 
lier whole life was enthusiasm ; all her 
thoughts were aspirations ; all her 
wishes, prayers. 

She looked so ^ like a saint when, 
with the infant in her arms, she prayed 
to God for him, that 1 have recorded 
the very words of her address to Him, 
and to the Virgin, in her native lan- 
guage— the one that, of course, she un- 
derstood tlie best. 

“ Santissimo Iddio ! mui da me ab- 
bastanza ringraziato, per il favore chc 
mi avete concesso net farmi dare alia 
luce del mondo una creatura si bella ! 
Quante benediziorii di inisericordia 
avete fatto piovere sui mio capo, e che 
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lo non inci'ilavo ufl'atlo. lo mi sforzero 
tii educarn cjueslo itiro y)nrlo con le 
vere massime di religione e con di 
sentimenti di gratitudine che professo a 
voi, mio buon Padre, ed alia Virgine 
Santa inia, e vostra madre, e spero che 
nn giorno qnesto fiore dara friilto di 
gloria al siio Creatorc.’^ 

And how, it will he asked, did Sig- 
nora Hassano conduct herself all this 
time? Why, belter far than I ex- 
pected. She was constantly uncover- 
ing the face of her grand-nephew, and 
breathing prayers over it. She was 
even civil at times lo myself, and tried, 
to make me understand that, if Mr. 
JMeredilh would but consent that the 
babe should be christened in the Jtoman 
Catholic faith, she should be very hap- 
py, indeed ; and she begged me to use 
any intjuence I might possess over his 
mind, and use every aignmenl I could 
muster, to persuade him, that the rea- 
son why he had been deprived of his 
other infants was, “ because he persisted 
in alienating those young blossoms from 
li)c true faith, the root of eternal life, 
and the religion of their ancestors 
forgetting that his own forefathers \Vere 
of a contrary sect, and that children le- 
gally belong to their flither. 

1 one day ventured lo ask Mrs. 
Meredith, as we were sitting in her 
aunt’s oratory, and she with us, as well 
as the sleeping infant, who was lying 
on a pillow snug and warm, “ NN hat 
]iarticular disease had robbejd her of 
Jicr three other little ones?’' and this 
I did, not lo awakcfi painful recol- 
lections ill her bosom, but the rather 
that I might guai*d the present cliild, if 
])ossible, from any constitutional ten- 
dency to particular complaint, if any 
( xisted, or any particular food that 
might be injurious to it. 

To my astonishment. Signora Bjis- 
sano burst out into so violent a fit of 
passion, when she understood the na- 
ture of my question, that for the first 
time 1 began to think she was insane. 
She called me the most injurious 
names, for my cttriosa impcrtincnlcy as 
she was jileased to call my question ; 
and her fury was so excessive, that I 
tliought she would have struck me, — 
for she shook her hands with extreme 
violence in my face, whilst her own 
was perfectly convulsed. 

Her amiable niece immediately rose, 
and taking the hand of the Signora, 
gently led her to the foot of the large 
ivory crucifix placed near the oriel 


window ill the room. She pointed 
witli the other hand lo the Saviour 
there sculptured, in his dying agonies. 
She softly whispered, as she sunk upon 
her knees before it, — Mio Dio / 
fate che essa vipossa imitarc r It had 
the desired effect ; the rigid features 
of her aunt relaxed ; she prostrated her- 
self also before the crucifix ; and 1 
left; them at their devotions. 

Long did I ponder upon this scene. 
1 thonglit of it in twenty different 
ways; but they all ended in one of the 
following two : that either Signora 
Bassano was absolutely rnad, or that 
she had perpetrated some fearful crime, 
which made her apprehensive of the 
slightest inquPry imo the past events of 
he* family ; nervously anxious that no 
one should dare lift the veil that Time 
ever throws over the days and the cir- 
cumstances that are gone, — thickening 
the fibres of this shroud as the years 
roll away, until they, and all that 
passed in them, are totally lost in ob- 
scurity. It is the nature of the human 
mind lo forget, although some are more 
tci^cfous of remembrances than others. 
NVerc it not for History (who, certainly, 
is not the child of Nature), what should 
we know of the past ? 

\Vhcn Mrs. Meredith joined me 
soon after, in her dressing-room, she 
•sought to excuse the violence of her 
“ poor aunt,’' by telling me she was 
often so, and that she knew not what 
lo think of her, as her fits of passion 
were now more frequent and more 
violent tlian formerly. “ But she has 
an antidote near lier, I trust, Mrs. 
Oriftillis," she added, crossing herself, 

which will never fail to calm her. If 
it were only this one instance that we 
have just witnessed ofihe efficacy that 
religion has over the hearts and passions 
of us poor liuman beings, it w'ould be 
fully proved. If my poor aunt had 
not her little sanctuary, and her cruci- 
fix, she would, I scruple not to own it, 
be insane.” 

“ But I trust you, madam, do not 
think impertinent curiosUg prompted 
the question I just now put to you,” 
said 1. “ Believe me, 1 only wished 
lo be on my guard against any mis- 
chief that might be working secretly 
within this dear little innocent — any 
‘ worm in the bud,’ that I might be 
happy enough to ci*adicate.” 

“ You have seen no symptom, no 
dreadful sign, about my precious babe, 
have you, Mrs. Griffiths V\ ekclaimed 
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the young mother, almost as much ex- 
cited as the signora, though in a fur 
different manner of expression. I as- 
sured her that 1 had never seen a more 
healthy infant in every particular ; and 
asked her what sign or symptom she 
meant? or whether it was a foreign 
idiom alone that made her use the word 
sign ? 

“ No ; I use it most advisedly,” 
answered Mrs. Meredith. Three of 
iny pretty babes exhibited marks on 
the throat and breast, some few days 
previous to their death ; ray little girl 
was (but I believe I told you before) 
overlain by a heedless nurse.’* 

What did your medical attendant 
say to these marks you describe ?*' I 
inquired anxiously. “ Did he state, 
madam, the cause of the disease?” 
She told me that their confessor, Father 
Jerome, who was also well skilled in 
medicine, a thing very common in 
Italy, had always attended her children 
when ill ; and he had assured tlicm 
these spots were features of a malig- 
nant fever, something of the lyjdius 
kind. liut should these fearful signs 
again appear,” she said, “ Mr. Mvre- 
dith would insist on calling in the 
best advice in l.ondon, as he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment of 
Father Jerome. Ilut we happened to 
he on the Conlinenl every lime that 
we lost our three boys; so we thought 
one foreign physician quite as good as 
another, especially as Jerome was 
thought a great deal of at Jtomo.” 

“ Were you in England, (hen, ma- 
dam, when you lost your little girl ?” I 
asked ; but could assign no reason for 
my questions; I had no precise one 
that I can even now delect for j)ut- 
ting it. 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, turning 
very pale; “ iii tliis very house my 

e Rosalia was found by my annl 
sa, early in the morning, smo- 
thered by a careless nurse, who had 
rolled over her tender frame in the 
night. My aunt’s screams brought Mr. 
Meredith and myself instantly into the 
room, where wo witnessed what these 
eyes will never lose sight of, this heart 
never forget.” She burst into an agony 
of (ears; and snatching up the laby 
near her, pressed it with inexprcs.sible 
emotion to her breast, whilst her eyes 
were cast upwaifls in silent prayer. 
“ 1 could never endure the sight of 
that nurse again,” she added ; ** so 
Mr. Meredith discharged her instantly.” 


Again 1 pondered long and deeply 
on the information 1 had received, in 
wandering mazes lost.” 1 was resolved 
that the old medical priest should not 
have the charge of this child, at least 
whilst I had any thing to do with it ; 
and I determined to ask a very clever 
practitioner, a ‘private friend of my 
own, on the first opportunity, the na- 
ture of that disea.se, shewing such indi- 
cations, and its proper instantaneous 
remedies, if soclt tliere were. I had 
never heard of such purple spots on 
the breast and tliroat ; it must be sumo 
foreign or some constitutional com- 
plaint, peculiar in its kind, I con- 
tinued, in my musings. I have wit- 
nessed what they call arterial weak- 
ness, where the body of the patient, at 
the slightest touch, exhibits marks of a 
very large size, resembling bruises. 
Once I saw a woman who was afflicted 
with this weakness, and she had several 
of these black, and blue, and yellow 
spots over her body, some as big as a 
plate, but slic did not die of it ; ihougii 
afterwards she broke a blood-vessel m- 
ternally, from the same cause, which 
club carry her off. I do not feel easy 
about it, and will certainly inquire of a 
wiser head than my own. 

1 did inquire,— for 1 sent a note tiie 
next day to Mr. B— , of Welbeek 
Street, rcquesling him to call on me 
immediately. \Ve had a long and 
most interesting conversation ; but 1 
shall not tell the nature of it here, iiu 
looked til little Algernon, by my par- 
ticular desire, unknown to any of the 
family, and gave his opinion, that 
at present no inei)>icnl disease was 
lurking about the elidd, — tlmt it was as 
line and healthy a babe aS ever lived. 

T bad been sitting quite silent in the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Meredith, bu- 
ried in profound thought, when I made 
her start by the suddtMi question ol', 

Did you ever behold the apparition, 
or, rather, the objective vision, of your 
late mother, madam, before that niglil 
when I was summoned to you ? Par- 
don me, 1 have a very particular reason 
for asking you this — a reason that 1 
cannot at present explain.” 

“ You will think me, perliaps, as 
crazy as my poor aunt,” repli^ the 
lady, mournfully,’^ when I assert that 1 
have seen the same appalling sight ex- 
actly six times, — once prior to my mai- 
riage with Mr. Meredith, the other five 
during iny pregnancies, but not exactly 
at the same period of them. You will 
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tell me, uo doubi, Uiatit was owing to 
the stale of my ncM’vcs each time : per- 
haps it was so ; but during the lime of 
each appearance, believe ine, tliey 
were to me certainties, positive reali- 
ties, as much so as you are to me at 
this moment/' . 

It is very extraordinary, indeed," 
said I ; but it was spoken more to my- 
self than her, “ I forgot to ask you 
madam," I again inquired, “ if you 
heard words spoken before the li^st 
lime, — if more than one sense, that is, 
of sight, was under such an illusion at 
the same time? if hearing participated 
in the same morbid weakness occa- 
sioned by tlie nerves being overstrained ? 
and also what Mr. Meredith thought of 
those visitations ?’* 

To tell you the honest truth," re- 
])licd the beautiful Italian, “ I never 
informed him of any of these appari- 
tions but the la.st, and then 1 am sorry 
It escaped me, though I concealed the 
purpose of that visitation, lie has 
Jong thouglit my poor aunt a little 
touched in the head, and he might 
imagine that I myself am tinctured 
with a complaint that is deemed hore- 
ditary, if he knew I was in the habit of 
beholding, or fancying I beheld, beings 
from another world, the mysterious 
dead, — for he is a sceptic as to their 
coming back, at least visibly to the 
human senses. How dreadful \^ould 
it be for him the thought that I might 
entail madness on his x-hildren. 1 am 
sorry I ever mentioned it to him at all !" 
and she sighed deeply. 

“ You have not the slightest shade of 
obscurity over yoUr mind, madam,” 1 
said, cheenngly ; “there is not a 
cloud the size of ‘ a man’s hand’ over 
iis brightness, and its clearness ; and, 
as to insanity being transmitted from 
father to son, and so on, jicrhaps, for 
ever, I have heard a very sensible 
physician say, and one well acquainXed 
with that dreadful disorder loo — for he 
has the care of one of our public lunatic 
asylums, that the very fear of inheriting 
this complaint has often produced it. 
Constantly dwelling on one painful 
idea— watching with keen sensitive- 
ness our own thoughts — dreading the 
detection of some aberration in them — 
was enough to upset the balance of the 
strongest 'mind, and occasion the very 
thing it so much dreaded.” 

Oh, how tenderly did Mr. Meredith 
regard the smiling features of his dar- 
ling boy I yet fear and hope everstrug- 
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gled within his breast as he looked 
upon him : it seemed too great a bless- 
ing for him that the child should be 
spared, lie had so often felt the 
chastening rod, that he felt as if he 
were constantly awaitingit, and strength- 
ening himself to receive the blow. “ He 
is very like our first darling, my Ro- 
salia,” he exclaimed, as they were both 
hanging over him ; “ your eyes, love, 
but my complexion: 1 wish it had 
been yours I A fair skin in a man is 
not half so desirable as a dark one — 
that is, a darker one than mine. Do 
you not think so, Uo.sa ?" 

“ 1 think," returned his lady, “ that 
1 should like to have my son the per- 
fect resemblance of its dear fatlicr. 
Those eyes of youi'?, Algernon, can 
they be equalled by these jeU black 
ones that are unfortunately placed 
on our boy? Relieve me, dearest, 
1 prefer your hazel ones to any in the 
w'orld ; but we must be contented, 
1 suppose," and she kissed the bright 
dark oi hs of the infant, and handed him 
to her husband, who followed her ex- 
ample.© 1 perceived the Signora Bas- 
sano enter the room during this tender 
scene, and from her black hood, scowl 
upon the affeclionate pair with .so ma- 
lign an expression, that 1 absolutely 
shuddered ; but she quickly retreated 

her own chamber, unseen by her 
niece and her husband ; and as I 
passed it, shortly afierw^ards, T saw her 
nearly prostrate on tha ground, before a 
])icture of the Virgin Mary. She had 
forgotten to close the door in her agita- 
tion ; so I stepped to it, and was 
gently putting it to, — for I thought it 
better that the domestics should not be- 
hold her in that situation at her devo- 
tions, as they passed. Slic turned 
round, and her eyes met mine. De- 
cidedly, madness glared in them, and 
of the most terrific kind. She mis- 
understood my intention with rc- 
gaul to closing the door, and again 
muttered out “ mpertinente T* and 
shook her extended iiand towards me 
with much fury. 

From this time there was open hosti- 
lity between the bigoted signora and 
myself. She could hardly restrain her- 
self within the bounds of common de- 
cency towards me, because 1 would not 
])crmit her to nurse tlic little Algernon, 
alleging, as an excuse, “ that for the 
time 1 had him in charge no one 
should take him for a minute from my 
arms, excepting his parents, — that 1 felt 
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liow i'es)>on$iblc 1 was ; for un accident 
might happen in a moment. They 
have lost four little ones already,” said 
I, one after the other, in some mys- 
terious manner ; we cannot be too 
guarded respecting this.” I fixed my 
eyes full upon her as I uttered this, 
and hers guuilcd beneath wy own, 

Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, knowing 
the prejudices of Signora Bassano, had 
conferred the name of Algernon on 
their child quite privately, at the church 
of Richmond; nor did they even say 
afterwards to her that he had received 
the rile of baptism ; but when, the day 
afterwards, they called him openly by 
his name of Algernon, which, from 
some superstitious feeling, is never 
done before the christening, she sharply 
demaitded, “ whether they had con- 
signed another descendant of the Bas- 
sano and Savelli families to everlast- 
ing perdition, by initiating him in a 
heretic and damnable creed ?” 

It happened that Mr. Meredith was 
present at tin's violent atlack upon his 
own principles. Ills lady turned ex- 
ceedingly pale, and even I feft much 
alarmed ; for the thing was so very 
gross and indefensible. But the good 
gentleman shewed the superiority of his 
own mode of faith over hers, by the 
extreme forbearance he manifested. 
Tl]us did he answer her. 

“ My child, and that of your be- 
loved niece, my dear madam, is now a 
Cliristian: be satisfied. The sacied 
lyjH* — the waters of regeneration, Iiave 
touched his forehead, and the symbol 
of the holy cross has l>een marked upon 
his infant brow ; what mutters it whe- 
ther by a Roman or a rrotestant 
priest/ If it would give a moments 
gralilicatioii to this dear child s mother, 
it shall receive the baptismal sign in 
her mode of faith, as well as mine. 
Speak, my Rosalia, sliall your con- 
fessor, Talher Jerome, perform the rile 
again ? Will it ease your mind, iny 
love? and, pray, speak your thouglits 
with freedom.” 

Mrs. Meredith owned that it would 
give her the greatest satisfaction to 
liavc the rile performed anew, accord- 
ing to the forms of her own religion, 
and she gratefully accepted his kind 
proposed. Then, turning affeclionately 
round to her aunt Theresa, she ex- 
plained to her how very considerate 
and generous it was in her dear Al- 
gernon to concede such a point to her 
maternal feelings. 1 um sure,” she 


added, you in particular will rejoice 
in this, as you will be enabled now to 
consider your little nephew, at least 
half a Catholic.” 

lialfr retorted the violent bigot, 
swelling with indignation ; and can you 
for a moment suppose, that our good and 
pious confessor, so excellent a Catholic, 
would dare to receive into the blessed 
fold of St. Peter, a creature that has 
just been polluted by the accursed rites 

an alien creed? — No! had but the 
child been adopted into our blessed 
faith, then you might have done unto 
him, even as you would, — all your 
ricsts of Belial, could not have injured 
is immortal soul!” 

To argue with so blind a fanatic, so 
furious a bigot, Mr. Meredith justly 
considered would be indeed a ‘‘ vain 
thing;” so, mildly turning to his agitated 
wife, who was much alarmed by the 
violence of her aimt, he took her hand 
in his, and told her, “ to be of good 
cheer, for that the Church of Rome was 
too fond of making proselytes, and 
procuring members, to deny the rite 
of baptism to any one whatever. But, 
w’c‘will speak Rosalia,” he added, “ to 
Father Jerome himself.” 

The young brother of Mr. Meredith, 
a fine boy of fifteen, whom he tenderly 
loved, came now to spend the holidays 
with him*, lie was an Etonian, and 
had his mind much developed ; but, 
like all school-boys, he liked to play 
oflf a joke or two on those whom he 
deemed were ridiculous enough al- 
ready, to be the objects of still greater 
ridicule. And who deserved such high, 
di.stinguishing notice, he thought, as 
Signora Bassano, in her black silk hood, 
with her small twinkling black (yes, 
and her cross and rosary ? This boy, 
hap]!leucd to hear the foregoing con- 
vcrsjiition ; so, to teaze the old lady, he 
cried out very thoughtlessly — “ 1 am 
soiTy that people cannot be christened 
over again though, signora, — I had 
some thoughts of turning Catholic my- 
self.” 

lie said this with so much mock 
gravity, that it completely deceived the 
^Signora, who told him, that in par- 
iiciUar cases, the priests had a discre- 
tionary power, an<i that she had little 
doubt she might, through her influence 
with Father Jerome, prevail on him to 
confer so vast a benefit upon him. I 
shall see him,” she continued, with a 
patronising air, ** tl^is morning^ and 
will consult him on the subject.” She 
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then left the room, much appeased by 
the hopes of gaiuing a youth of so much 
promise, to the Holy Church — a con- 
vert from so high a family. 

You should rmt make a joke of 
such matters, William,*' gravely re- 
monstrated the elder brother, nor 
should you, indeed, joke at all with a 
being of so infirm a mind as Theresa. 
She is an object of pity, not of ridicule ; 
and I cannot permit you to trifle with 
her feelings — no more of this foolery, 
then, I desire.’* 

But ought she not to be laughed 
or teazed out of her abominable pre-, 
judices?’* argued the boy, with much 
warmth ; “did she not presume to say 
in my iiearing, that my pretty little 
nephew, lierc, was ^polluted by the 
accursed rites of an alien church !* 
Hang tj»e old wretch, I say ; only 
hanging is too good for iier. Polluted 1 
indeed ! why I would cut her in pieces, 

as I do this pen ; and Oh ! 

how I have cut my finger, with this 
vile pen-knife ; I vow, it is down quite 
to the bone !’* 

“ And it serves you right, William,** 
said Mr. Meredith; — “how dare you 
talk of Theresa’s inlolerancy, when you 
would, if you dared, slash and hack 
her body, as you have done your own 
finger. You should be more liberal, 
more forbearing.** 

“ Let me bind it up for you, Wil- 
liam,’* said the boy’s beautiful sister-in- 
law — it is a very deep cut, sure enough ! 
W'here is my pocket-book, with my 
couit-plaister? Bless me! it is in my 
desk, down stairs; — and my keys? — 
I have left my keys in my work-box. 
Be so kind, Mrs. Crifliths, as to ask my 
aunt Theresa, to give you either some 
court-plaistcr, or some gold-beater’s- 
.skin — I know she has both.** 

Have patience with me,'*^ntle 
reader; cfo not think that age has 
made mo quite a twaddler — that I am 
blowing out my story, till it is ready to 
burst ; stretching * it until it cracks 
again ; spinning out its threads finer than 
a spiders. This school-boy’s cut Anger, 
small a thing as it may appear to you, 
my criticising friend, is of the greatest 
importance to my (ale; so, as l^aid 
l>efore, “ have patience with me,” and 
let me unfold its awful involvements 
in my own way. I will not make one 
dclaii longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary; so, I must return, and I hope 
shall take you with me, to the dressti>g- 
room of Mrs. Meredith, where tfie foi-e- 
going scene had taken place. I went 


from thence to the signora’s oratory : 

“ Have the kindness to give me a piece 
of either gold-beater’s-skin or court- 
plaister, signora; for there has been 
an accident in Mrs. Meredith’s room.” 

“ To the child ? ** demanded she ; 
and there was a look of fiendish ex- 
pectation and of joy in her eyes, that 
made me turn from her with horror. 

“ Have you the pluister, madam ?” I 
demanded impatiently; “ I have not 
time now to explain who needs it.** 

Signora Dassano, went to a small 
drawer in the table that formed the 
altar of her oratory, and gave me from 
it a piece of gold-beater’s-skiii ; but 
some sudden idea crossed her mind as 
she did so, for she tried to snatch it 
agam from me, saying, “ No, not that, 

I have better ; here — ” but I was gone 
befoie she could finish her setitcnco, 
for 1 liked her not. I cut a piece from 
the skin she had handed to mo, whicli 
was applied to Master William’s finger ; 
and 1 then put the ‘ remaining piece 
carefully into my owm pocket-book, 
and slid it into my pocket; and I did it 
as §(r}^etly as possible. 

If I liad been asked at that precise 
moment, why I bad so carefully appro- 
priated the remainder of tins gold- 
l)eater’s-skin, instead of leaving it openly 
on the table, 1 should not have been 
•"able, perhaps, to have answered tlie 
question. 1 have before spoken of 
VHwal instincts; I am convineed that 
we possess them — that they are con- 
stantly within us, urging us by their 
jnute inftxienccs^ to a thousand things 
that we never do; and endeavouring 
to restrain us from a tliousand acts, 
(hat we nevertheless perform, totally 
disregardful of these angelic monitors, 
who can only speak in that ‘ small still 
voice, ^ tliat is, alas! constantly over- 
y)Owercd by the clamours of our wishes, 
our passions, our habits, and our vices. 
We attribute to accident, what is the 
leading of the divinity. We call that 
‘a lucky* or ‘a disastrous chance,’ 
which, may be, is the key -stone to ten 
thousand thousand future events! — a 
link of one infinite chain of causation : — 
but^ enough of moralising; the boy’s 
finger got well, and I pondered, and 
pondered again, over the bit of gold- 
beater’s-skin, that I carried in my pocket. 
1 looked upon it, as if it had been a leaf 
from the sibyl’s book. “ Was it not 
a piece of ass’s-skin, madam, belong- 
ing to your grandfather?” 1 hear my 
friend, Mr. U., inquire. “ No, sir! it 
wns a piece of gold-beatei’srskin, Ihnt 
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had been painted or dyed of a dark 
brown-colour, and out of which had 
been cut, exactly siy, round, small, 
pieces, about the size of a peppor-coru, 
leaving six holes in their places.” And 
it was over tliis mystery, I ruminated 
with deep and intense inquiry ; quite 
as much so, as antiquarians do at the 
unrolling- of a mummy, or as if I had 
been investigating tlie grerit Pythago- 
rean nroblem, contained in the follow- 
ing short dialogue between that great 
philosopher and one of his disciples. 
I put it in here, purposely to make 
some of my soiir-faced critics storm 
with indignation; a good thing this 
cold weather, as it heats the blood 
without the expense either of coals or 
brandy — botli very expensive things 
at this season of the year. Yes, 1 know 
they will rage and storm, that a 
“ monthly nurse,” a low, vulgar, illi- 
terate woman, as they all are — one 
who always carries a Ismail drop of 
mountain - dew, in a black bottle 
in her pocket, ready for use — should 
presume to write the name of Pytha- 
goras, and pretend to know the* mcvin- 
ing of the word problem ! 

Notwithstanding the ire of those be- 
nignant beings, 1 shall give the dialogue 
T promised. 

Pi/lhagoras, I low <lo you reckon 
numbers? * 

Disciple, One, two, three, four. 

Pythagoras. Do you see ? what you 
conceive four — these make ten; and 
a perfect triangle too, and our oath. 

The triangle was with Pythagoras 
and Ills sect, a sacred symbol, abd one 
of their holy mysteries. Is it not so 
at present? But how did four express 
it? Why thus; and 1 claim to myself 
much higher honour, than did tiie 
disciple of Pythagoras, who could make 
nothing at all out of the mailer ; where- 
as, I solved my problem at last : but 
let that of the ancient master be got rid 
of first. Why, then, the iiiiinbcrs one, 
two, three, four, thrice joined, and 
touching each other, as it were, in three 
angles, constitute an equilateral tri- 
angle, and amount, al o, in calcula- 
tion, to ten — thus : — 

O 

o o 

o o o 
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I am not the first woman who has 
attempted to put lordly man into a 
towering jiassion, and llieii, as they 
say, ‘ run away by the light of it.’ 

Well, gentlemen, my problematical 
piece of gold-beater’s-skin had but six 
of these little round spots cut out from 
it ; and 1 now ask, with the sw^eetest 
smile in the world, of my choleric friend 
from the north, who has worked him- 
self clear out of his passion, and has 
taken up the book again, to tell me, 
on llui lionour of a Scotch reviewer, 
what he can make out of this hiero- 
, glyphic? 1 thought so; just nothing 
at all: — but my good, kind sir! “ the 
monthly nurse” unravelled the whole of 
this mystery. But it shall remain one 
still, a short lime longer. 

1 had been now six months in the 
family of the Merediths — a well-re- 
commeniled nurse-maid, one of my 
own selection, had arrived long before, 
to lake the charge of hide Algernon. 
1 had schooled hei enough about her 
care of him, in all conscience; she 
thoroughly comprehended, she told me, 
my way of treatment, which had suc- 
ceeded so well, that both father and 
mother insisted that it should bo strictly 
adhered to by ]^lizabeth. 1 was want- 
ed now in another quarter, and really 
engaged, yet, still 1 lingered on week 
after week, and coiihl not prevail on 
myself to give up the charge of the 
infant, healthy as it was, to its im- 
patient new attendant. 

J)»ay passed after day, still I lemaiued 
at Jxew: the new nurse had quite a 
sinecure {dace of it, and yet she was 
not contCMitcd ; she would have told 
me so at once, to my face, but as they 
say, “ I caiTiod too many guns for her 
she was afraid to attack me 'Openly, 
but she formed a league with aunt 
Theresa, and tried to work me out by 
a masked battery ; and this determined 
me how to act. I saw that Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith began to wonder them- 
selves, though peife/^tly contented that 
1 should continue the charge of the 
ciiild, if it had been for a couple of 
years ; but every thing must come to an 
cud some time or other, and so did my 
plai% and determinations, on one point 
at least. 

There was an exquisite painting of 
the Madonna, by Murillo, in the oratory 
of Signora Bassano. Mrs. Meredith was 
a most charming artist herself, and had 
requested her aunt allow her to take 
a copy of this painting, which the sig- 
npra could not well refuse, seeing that 
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it really belonged to Mr Meredith, 
who had furnished it, and hung it up 
there as a compliment to the religious 
feelings of both his wife and her rela- 
tion. 

It was a very faithful copy Mrs. 
Meredith had made, but the fond mo- 
ther, with that vanity which is so venial, 
almost so graceful, in the maternal 
character, had wished to paint her own 
beautiful infant, with ils bright black 
eyes, as the Saviour of the world, and 
place it in the arms of her copy of 
Alj^rillos \iru:in : for this ])urpose, the 
little fat fellow was stripped of his 
clothes, and some slight drapery thrown ' 
round his limbs, as ifpiirtof diut belong- 
ing to its supposed Holy mother. I 
lield him in my lap during the first and 
second sitting, when, so capital seemed 
the likeness to the delighted mother, that 
she ran "down stairs to fetch up her 
Inisband, that he migiit admire it 
also. 

At a distance from them sat Signora 
Dassano, rocking herself, as was her 
wont, when muclt excited ; she pre- 
tended to be reading, but her feline 
eyes were constantly watching all ojur 
operations, with ill-concealed abhor- 
rence. Her amiable niece, free from 
all evil passions herself, observed not 
the hell that blazed upon the features 
of her aunt, who deemed it, 1 suppose, 
almost a sin against the Holy (Ihosl — 
most dark arul unpardonable, to paint 
the ])lcti<i'e of the infant Jesus from an 
heretic ; for she thouglit nothing, or 
worse than nolliing, of tlie second bap- 
tism Father Jerome had been prevailed 
on to administer to the child Algernon. 

“ It is, indeed, a most wonderful 
lesomlilarice my dear llosalia!” said 
the idolising father; “ 1 .should know 
liiin any where — either at Somerset 
House, or the Hrilish Institution. Thi.s 
picture will be doubly valuable to you, 
dearest — religion and maternal love 
united together. Is it not most delight- 
fully done, Mrs. Griflilhs 

T felt my heart beat violently, as 1 
ventured to say — “ Forgive mo, madam, 
but you have omitted to paint the mole 
below the dear babe's cheek — you see 
he has one ; and you have told" me, 
that your deceased mother had one 
precisely in the same place.” 

1 said this, not at all in my usual 
tone of voice, but slowly and delibe- 
rately, with marked emphasis, keeping 
my eyes fixed in the most significant 
manner^ on the Signora Bassano, who 


actually trembled beneath their severe 
infliction. 

True,” replied Mrs. Meredith — 
(juite astonished at iny manner — “ out 
of compliment to my beloved mother, 
1 ought not to have forgotten the mole ; 
yet religion it was, that bid me with- 
hold that family mark, for 1 wished 
tlif Saviour of the world, not to have 
a stain, or spot about him 

It was a very delicate thought, dear 
llosalia! — and just like you, too,” 
remarked Mr. Meredith; — Mrs. 
(iriffitlis, it was mucli better taste to 
leave out the mole. What does our 
good aunt, Theresa, think?” he said 
good-humouredly; “she ought to bo 
a better judge than you or T, in these 
matters : — should the mole be painted ?” 

1 answered, instead of her, “ Signora 
Bassano had better see how a mole 
would look in lliat picture, before she 
makes up her mind : —do not, madam, 
paint it in yet, but allow me to cut you 
out one from this gold-beatep*.s-skin, 
which is the exact colour of what inolps 
generally are, and you can stick it on in 
the proper place.” Ail this time I kept 
my*eycs on the faltering Theresa. 

As I spoke, I took from my pocket- 
book tlie identical piece, of which so 
much has been said, and, cutting out 
another little round spot, I handed it 
•to the astonished Mr. Meredith, who 
saw 1 had much meaning in what I 
did — he stuck it on the picture, whilst 
I added with most marked emphasis, 
addressing myself to the almost sink- 
ing ThtMcsa, “ There, madam ! the 
mystic number, seven^ has now been 
fully used — once by myself, six times 
before by you I Have you any further 
use for this ])rrforated piece of gold- 
bcaterVskin ? ” — but she heard not 
all — SigiDra Bassano liad fainted ! 

“ Wluu is the moaning of all this?" 
cried Mr. Meredith; for he had no 
clue to guide him — his lady had; but 
still she had not yet arrived at a full 
interpretation of my riddle — but it 
grew upon her by degrees. “ Then 
1 have been imposed upon,” said she 
fervently, “ and have seen no visitation 
from another world ! IMy mother's 
spirit is not disturbed, then, by me; 
and for this assurance. Mother of God ! 
I ihank thee:" — and she prostrated 
herself before that very painting she 
had herself copied. 

“ Still, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend this scene," said Mr. Meredith : 
“ compose yourself, my own beloved 
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' 9oijl^4 and iell me what Mrs. Grif- 
' ' hy six times before.” 

bis gentle 

fe*Bive me I but 1 have con- 
Qj&md from you, that before our mar- 
Vi^e, and five times since, I have 
imagined I beheld my mother^ spirit 
come, to reproach me with my love to 
you ; I have even feared that the loss 
of our four dear babes, was occasioned 
. by tile resentment of God for4iaving 
had them bautised into the Protestant 
faitli ; but 1 have just found out, that 
beings of anotlier and brighter world 
Jiave not their joys interrupted by any 
thing that happens here.” 

But, how have you learned all this, 
my Uosalia? — 1 see not how a mole 
on our boy’s ciieek has taught you this : 
but, why liave you not couiniunicated 
all this to me? — is tlieve a grief of 
yours, 1 would, not share with you?’' 

Allow me, sir,” interrupted I, to 
explain all tliis: — Signora Bassano is, 
1 have heard, extremely like in person 
her deceased sister, llie motiier of your 
lady, iPxcepting, tliat she has not that 
little spot, your child inherits from its 
grandmother, near her cheek ; to frigUten 
her niece from marriage she disap- 
proved, tliat artful and fanatic lany 
has played the giiost, and, once suc- 
ceeding in alarming Mrs. Memdith, 
she hasL continued this scandalous trick, 
since, no doubt, for purposes of her 
own. The last time she acted it bad 
nearly deprived you of your heir, and 
might have robbed you of your be- 
loved lady also. But, let me be bold 
enough to advise you — for most im- 
perative reasons I cannot now explain — 
affect not to have comprehended me; 
and you, madam, especially, pretend to 
be all ignorance also. Let me entreat 
yon to favour me thus far ; perhaps, 
we may leani more of the motives of 
this strange farce the signora has 
pleased to play off in that family 
where she has been treated w'ilh so 
much kindness and distinction — but, 
she is reviving ; I trust you will take 
no ilolice whatever of the knowledge 
you have gained ; let all be as usual.” 

I cannot dissemble well,” said 
Mi*. Meredith, ** and feel so incensed 
with her, for her cruel, wicked conduct 
to my wife, that it is far better 1 should 
leave 4he room before she is quite re- 
stored, or I might speak to her in a 
way, such as she has never yet been 
spei^en to by me ; but she shall answer 
for this another time»” 


Mrs. Meredith was so truly rejoiced 
to have sui^lf a weight tttkep from tier 
mind, that her forgiving nature made 
her forget the agonies she had formerly 
endurea ; so she affectionately applied 
a smelling-boUle to the nostrils of the 
signora, and, in the soAest voice, in- 
quired, “ if she were quite recovered ? 
Could she do any thing more to assist 
her ? Would she take some sal volatile^ 
or a glass of wine and water?” For 
my part, I employed myself in dressing 
the child in his own clothes, and would 
not appear to notice her in the least, 
b’or the hrst time since I had ever se^n 
* her, she assumed an air of deep humi- 
lity, said slie liad not long to live, and 
thanked her niece for her constant 
kindness to lier. 1 left thenl together; 
and the ngxt day I look care to^ say 
publicly, “ that I was packing up my 
things to go away and I gave some 
further direclions to Elizabeth, the new 
nurse, in the hearing of the signora, 
respecting the care of the child, adding, 

“ that if he was not as fat and spright- 
ly three months hence, when I hoped 
to call and see him, I should attribute 
all the blame to her.” 

You forget the chilJ is about to 
cut his teeth, Mis. Griffiths,” argued 
Klizubelh, rather piqued: ‘‘ I will do 
the best I can ; but not all the care on 
earth can prevent the Almighty’s hand 
from reaching him, if it pleases him ; 
and I liope^ no fault will be found with 
me, without occasion for ii.” 

I went into the oratory of Signora 
Bassano, to take my leave of her, before ' 
my departure — and I did depart, but 
it was only to return by the back en- 
trance five minutes after, and creep ini- 
stairs privately, having implored Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith to suffer me to have 
iny own way ; so 1 took up my abode 
in a small chamber adjacent to the 
nursery, where there were usually kept 
boxes, and trunks, add other things, 
not usually wanted ; in short, it was a 
lumber-room, always kept locked : but 
I heeded not tlie lumber, but, unper- 
ceived of all, save the parent.^, stole 
in tliere towards tlic dusk of evening, 
and, for reasons tbht will explain them- 
selves, I stood sentry at that door, 
peeping througli a small hole 1 had 
made with a gimlet in the boards 
— my heart throbbing with painful 
expectation. But I miglit have saved 
myself all this trouble for the first 
iriglit, and have sAumbeied quietly in 
my Jis Jid vintl her 
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R charge in the room adjoining, 

I was nerer taltl^n to his mother 
until the morning. 1 saw hei carry 
him* ofT, and then I sank into a chair, 
and fell myself into a distuibed sleep, 
for a few hours. 

“ r may be wrong, after all,’' said I 
to myself, ** but 1 will watch one 
night more, howevei.” I peisevercd, 
tlierefore, and was seen by no one in 
the house all the ensuing day ; Mrs. 
Meredith herself supplying, by stealth, 
my wants, pitying and thanking me 
for my constancy and zeal in lier 
seivice. 

It IS well 1 did persevere: on the 
following night, that is, about two in 
the morning, when all the rest of the 
house were fast bound iii sleep, I 
heaid steps appioaching fiom the apart- 
luents of Signora Bassano — 1 gasped 
for breath; 1 was at my post in a 
•moment; I heaid her softly open the 
door of the nursery, and pause there : 
she might e isily asceitaiii liiat Tlizabeth 
was fast bound in the aims of the pop- 
py-god, by hei breathing, so was the 
child 1 had my hand on the lock^of 
my door, to be ready iii a moment, 
should r be wauled 

Slowly did this Italian fanatic steal 
to the side of the bed, wheic lay the 
unconscious child — it was on my side 
of the room ; 1 saw her by the ]iu;ht of 
the lamp; 1 heard her murmur these 
words# m Italian — but how did she 
pervert their sacied meaning from 
what the Divine Speakei purpoited, — 
Suffer little child len to come unto 
me, and foibid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Ilea>en ” 

As the feline animal creeps along, 
so did Signora Bassano; she insinu- 
ate d her hands beneath the bed-clothes, 
and 1 heard suffocating noise ; but, 
like a flash of lightning, I was upon 
her — I seized her by the arm, and pulled 
her with violence fiom the bed. Eliza- 
beth instantly awoke, and scieamed 
aloud ; the infant Cfked also : how did 
1 rejoice in that infant’s cry ! — Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith were both in the loom 
immediately : the latter snatched her 
infant to her bosom — there was a blight 
mark, or rather redness, on the infant’s 
neck ; but the spot was only an t/tdica- 
tion of the puipose of the bigot, for the 
gripe of the murderess’s fi tigers had not 
time to close upon its intended victim I 
Another moment had been fatal ! 

It requiied the whole of my strength 
to hold the infiniated fanatic: long 
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had madness smoaMerediti her veins -r- 
now, foiled in her strong purpose, it 
blazed out like the flames of a volcano, 
dark, murky> and sulphurous. She 
wrestled with me to get free, and bran- 
dished in her hand a stiletto she had 
taken, Italian-like, from her bosom ; 
her long grisled tresses flowed over her 
convulsed features: it was, indeed, a 
bight of horioi ! “ I have sworn,” she 
shrieked, to Save that child also I” 

Mr. Meredith flew to my assistance, 
and wrenched the poniard fiom the 
hand of the pooi insane wretch; for 
buch she now undoubtedly was, and, 
indeed, had been so for years, although 
it was veiled over by what is called 
extreme bigotry. la a moment, th» 
in ilated father comprehended the whole, 
and, as he tightly bound her hands 
behind her with his handkerchief, he 
upbraided her, in the haish^stterms, with 
the murdei of his former innocents,— 
now, for the flist time, flashing upon 
him the real tiuth. How much did 
my heait sympatluse with the anguish 
of thesg, two bereaved parents, at this 
convection I 

Boldly, cMiltingly, did the signora 
a\ow the dted ; with straimng eyes 
and gnashing teeth did she lament that 
she had not used the poniard at once 
upon the sleeping infant, that she might 
have given it, she said^ one ^feeble 
chance foi salvation, — tor infants were 
always acceptable to God and he 
might, bhe was almost sure he would, 
be inclined to paidon the mvoluntsury 
sm of having been sealed with the mark 
of the beast ; for that the blessed sym- 
bol of the Cl OSS, having been signed by 
vile and heietic hands, had been trans- 
foimed into the burning mark that the 
followers of the beast wore upon their 
foreheads. Yes,” she addra in her 
native Italian, with the most violent 
gestures and contortions, ** 1 glory m 
what 1 have done ! 1 loved these little 
ones with unutterable fondness at the 
very moment that I stopped their vital 
breath. This is real love, indeed I fttid 
how superior to that of yours, wrbtched 
mother of a more wretched child 1 I 
preferred their eternal happiness to my 
own selfish gratification ; 1 gave tbem 
a chance of obtaining it, — for had they 
lived, as this ill-fated infant may now 
probably do, their doom had been cer- 
tain: stained with their own crimes^ 
and beaiing the murk of eternal death 
upon them, they had sunk to everlast- 
ing toiments. Even yonr daughter Ro- 
s 
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saUa I immolated ; the servant injured 
her aot 1 * 

“ Yes,” she added, with increasing 
vehemence and frenzy, “ it was to 
avoid all this that, warned by our. most 
Holy Virgin, I habited myself the first 
time as a spirit from another world, 
and visited thee, most wretched Rosa- 
lia. I would have saved thee from a 
marriage that iny very soul abhorred, 
— for was it not with a heretic and a 
blasphemer ? I trusted that, thus 
awed by a mothers disapproval, this 
abominable contract had been broken 
off ; but, no ! — passion was superior to • 
religion and to filial duty: Meredith 
triumphed, and my beloved Rosalia 
is lost, I fear — (but I will wrestle for 
thee) everlastingly lost ! 

‘‘ Oh, what anguish have I silently 
endured when informed by thee, my 
beloved niece, that a new race was likc^ 
to be born, descendants from two noble 
houses, only to be accursed ! How have 
1 prayed that they might never see 
the light of day! It was for this I 
again visited thy couch, my \ 2 nhappy 
niece, in the hours of midnight af/d of 
solitude, again habited as the shade of 
thy respected mother, my own beloved 
sister Rosalia. 1 trusted that the 
agonies of terror might have produced 
premature birth, and these little ones 
would^have been taken at once to tlie 
bosom of their Saviour. But the evil 
one had power, and I was frustrated ; 
then 1 vowed at the foot of the crucifix 
that I would send them to the tribunal 
of offended justice as soon after their 
involuntary crime as possible. Oh, 
that 1 could have done it before those 
rites ye Protestants falsely call baptism 
had been performed upon them ! but I 
watched in vain fur opportunity ; it 
was not then permitted. Lust night 1 
would have performed this holy deed, 
but was interrupted ; I met the ac- 
cursed father of this most miserable 
child, as 1 was stealing from my cham- 
ber : he had been writing, he told me, 
and gave me a blessing as T passed — a 
lieretic’s blessing ! 1 might nave stab- 
bed, him then readily, — for 1 had the 
poniard in my bosorn, — ay, a thousand 
^times before; but it would not have 
saved his soul, 'and, therefore, it had 
been unavailing. 

. ** What was it withheld my band from 
slaying thee, my niece, my much-loved 
niece ? I have contemplated this ac- 
tion times without number, and liavc 
stood over thy sleeping form with that 


same instrument thou see'st, meditating 
the blow ; but 1 could not do it. Ohl 
how have 1 loved thee, from infancy 
until now ! how have I watched beside 
thy little couch, anS held tliee to my 
heart I and yet — and I own my mortal 
weakness with much shame — 1 loved 
thee not enough to save thy immortal 
soul. For this shall 1 have to answer. 
Plead for me, Mother of God ! divine 
Lady ! Holy Virgin ! Marie the Blessed I 
plead for n'le, that 1 wanted strength, 
moral strcugtii, to strike the blow on 
her, and send my- then unpolluted 
niece, the daughter of my much-loved 
sister, to Paradise. It was a heinous 
sin ! Abraham would have offered 
up his only child at the command of 
Jehovah, when no danger awaited him 
of judgment; but 1 could not obey tby 
strict injunctions, oh, Madonna; and 
how have I been punished ? Four 
victims instead of one, and six immor-l 
tal souls perilled — perhaps lost — by my 

disobedience/' 

« » 

Thus did the Signora Bassano rave 
the whole of that night, extended on 
the floor before the crucifix, in her own 
oratory, where she had been conveyed, 
her hands secured, and Mr. Meredith 
and myself silting up with her, fearful 
that, if led, she would destroy herself. 
By what she uttered, there could not 
be tlie slightest doubt of her reason 
being irrecoverably gone ; she was, in- 
deed, mad in the very worst sense of 
the word, — for the taking awaynoflife 
under certain circumstances appeared 
to her distorted imagination as a deed 
of the most heroic virtue. Oh, how 
finil and imperfect are we ! How know 
we that our own judgments are ever 
clear and true 1 May not all of our 
deeds be done through a false vision of 
our mental faculties ? It was a heart- 
breaking sight to see, a harrowing 
thing to hear, an aged woman lying in 
self-abasement on the ground, totally 
unconscious, fromthcr mind's anguish, 
that others witnessed her agonies, re- 
proaching herself, with bitter sel^ 
revilings, that she had not struck a 
dagger to the heart of one of the most 
amiable, most beautiful, and most be- 
loved of God's creatures— her 'own 
nearest relation. Even Mr. Meredith 
(and it was in- him, indeed, Christian 
charity) pitiid her. 

After the paroxysm of her passion 
was past. Signora |}assano rose, with 
the countenance of a martyr, from the 
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floor; and seating herself, with no 
liule share of dignity, opposite Mr. 
Meredith and myself, addressed to him 
ill her own language something to the 
following eflect. Jlow apparently well 
do sometimes insane persons reason, 
only it is upon false premises. There is 
nothing like iuvesiigaling the ground 
on whieh we build, or the whole su- 
perstructure may be as contrary to the 
rules of sanity, as was the preceding 
conduct of the poor signora, and her 
reasoning upon it. 

“ Mr, Meredith, I have never loved 
you. How was it possible? But 
still you have been kind to me. I 
have taken from you four precious 
babes, as dear to me as to yourself. 
You have a duty to perform, and may 
you do it better than I have done mine, 
— for twice have 1 failed in it.” Not 
a muscle of Theresa’s face moved as 
she proceeded. “ You, sir, lliink dif- 
ferently from myself, and, no doubt, 
believe that 1 liave forfeited my life by 
taking those of your children ; vain it 
would be attempting to convince you 
that 1 have only wished to save them 
— save them for countless ages of eter- 
nity, To me consolation lias bcmi 
oii’ered, — for, since my self-abasenieiit 
tlieio, tlie Virgin, jiitying my sorrows, 
has imparted to me that consolation 
vl^hich the world could not give me, nor 
you, sir, take away. She has informed 
me that, through my means, and her 
intercessions, these beloved ones are 
blessed 1 Tlicy are in Paradise ; let 
me rejoin them. By my own hands 1 
am forbidden to die, and I love my 
God too well to disobey his laws ; but 
you, Mr. Meredith, possess the power. 
Let me suffer by the laws of your 
country, — for I have broken those 
laws ; but I shall be tried eventually 
by the laws of my just Creator, — for 
ids laws have 1, though imperfectly, 
endeavoured to obey. 1 swear to you 
that 1 will not destroy myself.” 

We were both weeping ; and 1, by 
an impulse I could not withstand, rose 
up, and unbound her hands, — for no 
danger could arise, 1 thought, as there 
were two of us in the room, and the door 
was locked — tlie key out of her reach. 

1 fliauk you, madam,” she said, with 
much gracefulness; you have pre- 
vented my doing what God had or- 
dered ; but it was in ignorance you 
acted as you did, and 1 forgive you. I 
do not dislike you now, Mrs. Griffiths, 
ibryou liave a spirit like my own.” 


Long seemed the watchings of that 
night; but nothing further was spoken 
by the signora to us, except that she 
pleaded for one thing, the last, she 
said, she should ever ask at the hands 
of Mr. Meredith, us it was, indeed, the 
first, — that he would give her that paint- 
ing her niece had just taken of the 
Virgin, from Murillo, with the addition 
of the portrait of her infant son, as the 
Saviour, in her arms. “ I, of cotirse,” 
said she, shall leave the original be- 
hind me ; but 1 should like that paint- 
ing. Will you give it me?” 

» How beautiful is benevolence I Did 
noi the excellent Mr. Meredith ap- 
proach nearly to the example set him 
by his Divine Master, when he prayed 
for those who had nailed him to the 
cross — “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” The 
iti^ured father felt that this unhappy 
creature “ knew not what she did” 
when she bereaved him of his children; 
yet he could not endure to look upon 
her, and shaded liis eyes with his hand, 
as he slowly murmured out — “ Yes, I 
graniilhy parting request, most iniserabLe 
woman ! I present thee with the paint- 
ing of my child, — for God has pre- 
served the original to me, through your 
means, dear, dear Mrs. Griffiths ! Oh, 
what angel informed you of what was 
going on ?” 

** It was merely observation,” I re- 
plied ; “ the slightest circumstance 
often IS the clue to the greatest event : 
and, then, my medical friend, whom 1 
sent for so long ago, without informing 
you of it, had his suspicions as well as 
ni>self, from what I related to him, 
that your children had been unfairly 
dealt by, — that those spots were not the 
marks of disease.” 

“ What did he say respecting the 
conduct of Father Jerome, who at- 
tended my children at liome, Paris, 
and tl>e Spa, where they were bom? 
Had he no suspicions of him ?” 

“ Why, it is hard to say, sir,” I re- 
plied ; “ his observations were very 
just. In the flrst place, he said these 
doctor-priests are only half-educated 
men, and know but scantily the causes 
and symptoms of diseases; then, se- 
condly, as confessor to so high and so 
rich a lady as Signora Bassano, ht 
would not wish to divulge her con- 
fessions to the world, although they 
affected life ; and even, thirdly, so 
strong is bigotry amongst Roman Ca- 
tholics, he might have api^roved lier 
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motives* My friend advised me to keep 
my suspicions to myself, as I bad no 
proof; and, above all, to be constantly 
on my guard against their machinations; 
and this, believe me, I have done, both 
by night and by day.” 

“ You have saved the life of my 
child, and, perhaps, the reason of its 
mother,” said Mr. Meredith, ,passion- 
ately. 1 will not name reward to a 
mind like yours ; you have already re- 
ceived it in performing the act; but 
you must allow me to be grateful.” 

All this had been said apart, and in 
an under tone; but, hearing a slight 
noise, we turned. Signora Bassano 
was employed in cutting away with 
her scissors the portrait of the child 
Algernon from that of the Virgin. She 
was muttering thus over her work : — 
This profimation, blessed Virgin ! 
I am sparing thee. To place in thy 
divine arms a Protestant! Forgive, 
forgive this sacrilege I Thou knowest 
she is not strong of mind — that she is 
easily led away — a mere lamb within 
tljy fold. Oh, Madonna, paj^don my 
niece Hosalia !” 

In the morning, we learned that 
Mrs. Meredith was in a high fever: 
no wonder. The scene of the preced- 
ing night, — the knowledge of her babes’ 
murder had been too much for her. 
could not, of course, leave the house m 
its present state of confusion; but I 
prevailed on Mr. Meredith to send for 
my friendly and clever practitioner, 

Mr. B , who, by his judicious 

treatment, soon restored her; but we 
could not conceal from her that her 
hapless relation had been consigned to 
the care of the persons keeping the 
private establishment for the reception 
of the insane, called Brook-llouse, at 
Clapton, near Hackney. 

With that consideration that might 
have been expected from so humane 
and good a man as Mr. Meredith, he 
had requested that an oratoiy might be 
fitted up for the exclusive use of his 
afflicted relative, in the establishment ; 
and that she might liave the use of a 
carriage whenever she wished it, with 
every comfort that wealth can bestow. 
He even insisted on her taking the 
original painting of the Virgin she so 
much admired ; and sent the mutilated 
one to a skilful picture-dealer, who 
contrived to replace the child in the 
arms of the Madonna, so that the 
mending could not be perceived. 

It was part of my duty, in concert 


with Mr. Meredith, to accompany Sig- 
nora Bassano to Brook House. She 
was perfectly aware that it was a lu- 
natic asylum; but religious frenzy so 
far overmastered her reason, that she 
firmly believed that we were the really 
insane persons ; that it was the 
pleasure of God to deprive her of her 
personal liberty, as a punishment here 
to her, for having, in the first instance, 
failed to immolate her darling niece, 
prior to her marriage ; and for this de- 
reliction of her duty, as she called it, 
she constantly asked the intercession of 
the Holy Mother, and her tutelar saint, 
Theresa. As she thinks, now, that she 
is no longer a responsible being, from 
her liberty being taken from her, she 
has become composed, and resigned to 
her fate. She still loves, with unabated 
affection, her darling niece, for whom 
she is constantly netting purses, and 
working reticules; but Mr. Meredith 
most judiciously refuses permission 
that his wife should visit her relation 
in her present abode, lest it should 
prove loo much for her gentle mind. 

What have I more to relate of this 
most strange and eventful history ? 
Why, it shall be as the conclusion of 
the Book of Job, — “ that the Lord 
gave Job twice as much as he had be- 
fore and “ that in all the land were 
no women found so fair as the daugh- 
ter^ of Job ; and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren.” 

Though not exactly to the strict letter 
of this quotation, yet the last time I 
visited this truly amiable family, the 
foregoing words struck me most forci- 
bly, — for I saw the father and mother 
surrounded by six children ; and, cer- 
tainly, to judge by the infant graces of 
their two daughters, Rosalia and Giu- 
lieiia, they gave great promise that, in 
all the land, few women would be 
found so fair,” when they arrived at ma- 
turity, as the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith. As for my own boy, 
Algernon,! must not indulge myself in 
talking about him, or it may be thought 
advisable by my medical friend, Mr. 
B., in concert with my equally consi- 
derate acquaintance, the critic of Scot- 
land, to get a certificate of insanity 
signed for me by Drs. Uwin or Has- 
lem, and take me off to keep company 
with poor Theresa Bassano, who is 
in the asylum considered so good a 
Catholic, that sbe is the admiration of 
all the other inmatq^. 

During one of my periodical visits 
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to this poor Italian lady, 1 heard the 
i|tory of one of tlie persons confined 
under the same roofj. 1 should like, 
one of these days, to relate tliis narra- 
tive in my own rambling way ; or, ra- 
ther, in the disjointed manner in which 
I heard it from the lips of the lieroine 
herself ; but, then, 1 shall go out of my 
own vocation, and, oh, sad restraint! 
shall not be able to mix up myself 
much throughout the tale. In this last 
story I certainly figure away, by my 
own shewing, in the most brilliant co- 
lours. Such forethought! such per- 
ception ! such perseverance ! such 
contrivance! Surely, all the ladies in 
the land will desire to have so accom- 
plished a creature with them during 
nature's convulsion. Vain is their 
wish — unrequited will be their desire! 
I sit in };ny own lively and agreeable 
little drawing-room, at Kensington, have 
the prettiest patterned carpet and hearth- 
rug in the world, with the brightest grate 
and fire-irons I Here I sit at my ease, in 
my purple morocco elbow-chair, a pre- 
sent to me from my own Algernon 
Meredith, with my writing-desk be- 
fore me, inlaid with brass, and a very 
grand affair, too, given to me by his fa- 


ther, with a hundred luxuries beside. 
Here I sit, in my Indian shawl and 
black silk dress, as comfortable as any 
person in the land, and have quite 
given up attending ladies at their own 
houses. I did not intend to serve 
them any where; but one lady has in- 
truded on my privacy, to request such 
kindness as I miglit be induced to be- 
stow upon her in the trying hour. In- 
trude! did I say ? No, best and most 
cruelly treated of human beings, thou 
hast not intruded. Willingly, cheer- 
fully have I received thee; and here 
, shall thou stay, as long as there is a fire 
upon this hearth, or a glow of warmth 
within this bosom ! as long as thou de- 
sirest it. 

“ Mercy on us, what a tirade !** six- 
teen knots an hour by the log ! Fare- 
well, gentlemen, you may make wry 
faces as much as you like ; but 1 think 
it a pity to spoil Nature’s handy work. 
Allow me to present you each with a 
small pocket-glass, and always place it 
before your own features when you are 
going to review a new work, scold your 
owt^ w4fe, and, more especially, in 
writing strictures on The Monthly 
Nurse.” 


LORD BIIOUGIIAM’s RECORD COMMISSION.* 
“ Things, sire, base.”— 


All iliings subject to Lord Brough- 
am’s influence, like the progress of the 
Irishman’s pig, lend contrary wise to 
their destination. 

The preservation and convenient use 
of the public records have been often 
authoritatively stated as the “ primary 
objects” of the llecord Commission, 
organised by Lord Brougham. By 
placing his lordship^ name at the head 
of the article, our readers are sufficiently 
warned that we do not meditate a dis- 
sertation on records. 

We shall treat of his lordship’s Re- 


cord Commission, and, consequently, 
have little to do with records, but with 
illustrations of “ corruption boiling and 
bubbling till it run o’er the stew,” ne- 
gligence, incapacity, charlataiicricy the 
false economy of gratuitous irrespon- 
sible agency, and, at the same lime, 
afford a practical specimen of the nature 
of his lordship’s reforms. 

The first Record Commission was 
nominated in 1800, at the instance of 
Mr. Abbot; and so long as it was 
directed by him, though it neglected to 
provide for the good arrangement of 


* Report from the Select Committee on Record Commission, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by tlie House of Couunons to be printed, 15th 
August 1836. Price 11s. 9cf. 

Octavo Edition of the Report, with Illustrative Notes, selected from the Evidence 
taken by the Committee, and Documents printed by the Record Commission. 
Ridgway and Sons. Price 2i. 6d. 
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records,— its first and most imperative 
business, — it proceeded with activity, 
at least, in publication.* 

The Duke of Wellington, in 1830, 
had threatened to vefuriii, if not to 
abolish the Record Commission, but it 
was spared to be enumerated amongst 
the nmny of Loid Brougham’s “ pro- 
jects of plausible beginning.*' Some 
few persons were beginning to scniti- 
nise the value the public had received 
for 362,400/. 16s. 11 Jd., which par- 
liamentary returns, procured by Mr. 
Edward Protheroe, member for Eves- 
ham, shewed to have been expended^ 
by the commission. 

The extreme inaccuracy of the com- 
mission’s publications iiad been de- 
tected and exposed. Loud and just 
complaints against the fees exacted for 
searching the records, had met with no 
attention. The impediments to the 
access and use of the records had not 
been removed or modified. In short, 
the commission which Lord Brougham 
undertook to remodel, was little better 
than a vehicle for transferring 10,000/. 
per annum of public money •inlp llie 
pockets of jobbers; and had his lord- 
ship been minded to qualify himself 
for the business of reforming this com- 
mission, it was no very difficult task. 
But, alas ! every project of his lord- 
ship — his Law lleforms — bis Libil 
and Education Bills — his Charity Com- 
mission — his London University, — cum 
muUis aliis, — all have been afflicted 
with a fatality; all swamjied, or ran 
on rocks, under his pilotage; and his 
Jiccord Commission was destined to 
share the same fate. 

In 1800, tile king issues a commis- 
sion, because tlic records are “ iinar- 
langed, undescribed, and iinascerlained ; 
exposed to erasure, alteration, and em- 


bezzlement; and lodged in buildings 
incommodious and insecure.*’ In 180§, 
1817, 1821, and 1825, other commis- 
sions tell the same tale; and in 1831, 
the great law-reformer discloses to the 
world tliatthe “ records are unarranged, 
undescribed, and unascertained,” &c., 
and so forth ; and proposes to redress 
the same evils by the same machinei'y. 
After thirty years* experience of the 
working of the unpaid, irresponsible 
'Record Commissioners, he re-consti- 
tutes another Commission, on the same 
identical principle, and in the very same 
words; except, indeed, that some ad- 
ditional duties are imposed on the pre- 
sent commissioners. They are com- 
manded to make “ full and diligent in- 
quiry whether any beneficial alterations 
or reforms can be introduced into the 
offices and repositories of public re- 
cords, and the general course of busi- 
ness therein.” The numbers of the 
Commissioners, which, in 1800, were 
twelve, were now increased to twenty- 
five, and some new members intro- 
duced. Mr. Cooper was substituted as 
secretary for Mr. Caley. “ And,** says 
IJ. Nicolas, “ if any thing could 
redeem the selection of the commis- 
sioners, it was the nomination of the 
secretary !’* 

It was expected that twenty- five 
persons, one-half of whom were fully 
occupied with other business, the other 
half literary dilettanti; and none of 
them either paid for \vhal they did, or 
called to account for what they did not 
do, would do the business much better, 
now that they were appointed by the 
great law-reformer. 

We siiall proceed at once to shew 
how far this most rational expectation 
has boon realised. Tiic means of do- 
ing so are furnished by the report of a 


* Coinparalive Statement oj' Commissions Proceedings between 1800 and 1831. 


CoiiiiiiiBsions from 1800 
to 1810, luaiiaged by 

Mr. Abbot ^ 

Commissions from 1819 
to 1831, managed iio- 
inii rally by IVl r. Manners 
Sultoii, Lord Spencer, 



Length of 
duration. 

Amount of Parlla- 
iiicntary grunts. 

Originated 
No. ofsffAi- 
raU* publi- 
cations. 

Completed 
iVo.of folio 
volumes. 

No. of 
reports pre- 
sented. 

1 9 years 

s. d, 

J73,6')0 17 2 

19 

30 

2 

1 2 yours 

130,714 1 1 4 

3 

14 

Noiio. 


^ We have taken the publications only, bocause in all other resjmets their result 
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select committee of the house of 
commons.* 

We begin with the practical opera- 
tion of the board. 

“ Great stress/’ says the report, p.37., 

is laid on the importance of hav^ing 
high officers of state on the commission, 
to give it dignity, and facilitate its opera- 
tions. Some, it is supposed, were to 
insure it access to those offices of which 
they possessed the legal custody. For 
tills ])urpose, also, judges of the various 
courts are said to have been placed on 
the commission. But there is an ample 
evidence of a necessity having on many 
occasions arisen for the interference of* 
these liigli official and judicial persons, 
in order to procure the commission suf- 
ficient control over the different offices. 
It does not appear to your committee that 
this aid has in any case been given by 
the official or judicial members of the 
commission. * ♦ » # 

** The present master of the rolls has 
attended only at one of many boards to 
which ho had been summoned, that being 
the only occasion ' oa which he could at- 
tend viritbout interfering witli (he business 
of his court, which he considered more 
important.' ♦ # * # 

“ Tho prosenoe of the chancellor of tho 
exchequer might, it is supposed, have 
been setvicenblo in regulating the finan- 
cial arrangements of the board ; and it 
has been argued that this minister, the 
speaker of the house of commons, and 
other parliamentary members w'ouUl form 
a convenient medium of comuuiiiication 
between the commission, the tw’o houses 
of jiarliameiit, and tho executive govern- 
ment. It a]ipoars, how^ever, that the pre- 
sent chancellor of the exchequer is the 
first who Las ever appeared to lake tho 
slightest inten'st in tho business of the 
board ; and that he has only attended 

once No secretary of state for the 

Lome department attended from tho form- 
ation of tho present couiiuission dow'ii 

to January last It appears that the 

commission has boon, since tho first pe- 
riod of its existence, cramped by tho in- 
completeness of its original iiovvers ; and 
that no one of its parliamentary momhers 
has ever made ai.y exertion in cither 
house to procure it logislalivo aid/' 

Mr. Allen (tho master of Dulwich 
College), a commissioner, asked, 

“ (7350) Have you ever seen Lord 
Melbourne? — 1 have. 


Or Lord John Ruflaeini.LoTd John 
Russell 1 have seen too. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
you never saw but once, Mr. Spring 
Rice? — Mr. Cooper tells me that Lord 
Altborp came once, but I probably was 
not present.” 

As Mr. Allen defends the constitution 
and working of the commission, it was 
to be expected that his pretensions 
would have been strengthened by ac- 
curacy. At a board held 19th of Nov., 
1832, the names of Lord A I thorp and 
Mr. Allen, arc both returned as being 
present together. (Appendix F, p. 847). 
Mr. Allen has witnessed Lord Mel- 
bourne’s presence at the board, which 
is odd, because, by a return of the 
names of all who attended the boards 
of the commission, bis lordship ap- 
pears not to have attended a single 
board. 

The great functionaries, when they 
did attend, were employed as such 
functionaries in such cases always are — 
as shields. Sharing the reponsibility, 
they sliarnd tlie inducement to defend 
cv«n mischiefs which they had no hand 
in. 

The prelates were put on the com- 
mission, to look after the records of the 
church. “ The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury/’ says Mr. Allen (p. 632), 
“ must have weight with all who 
have ecclesiastical papers and muni- 
ments in their custody.” These are the 
advantages and exercise of this great 
weight.” In 1832, Mr. Protheroe, in 
a letter printed by the commissioners, for 
their especial edification, says, p. 26. 
“I am very desirous that the board 
slionid manifest some solicitude about 
the testamentary records of the king- 
dom.’' In March 1836, Mr. Pro- 
theroe says, and proves, “ that nothing 
has been done ; ” and that these records 
“ have been most scandalously neg- 
lected.” Tile remaining members of 
the board must be considered by Mr. 
Allen, in a theory he propounded on 
its consiiliilion, as representing “ per- 
sons of moderate but independent for- 
tune, who have given their attention to 
the history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country.” 

Mr. Wynn, Mr Hallam, and Mr. 


• This inejuiry was conducted by Mr. Charles Buller, and, wtfs the longest and 
roost tiresome of the past session.' It has demonstrated, that a member, among tho 
most distinguished for his lively and vcrsalilo talents, can exert nn industry and 
patience calculated to surprise those who think that iiotliiiig hut duliiess cun bo 
laborious. 
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Alien* «aM class: Mr. Louis 

Hayes Petit, Mr. Utterson, and Mr. 
William Brougham, may be, “ persons 
of moderate but independent fortune 
who, if they have given attention to the 
** history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country,'' have taken signal 
pains to suppress all evidence of the 
fact. Mr, Frotheroe, was nominated 
because he had been troublesome to 
former commissions, — a principle of 
choice, very generally adopted in such 
cases, and founded on no little ex- 
perience of human nature ; though this 
gentleman has not exactly answered 
the expectation under which, we may 
venture to surmise, he was chosen. 

Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Grenville 
never attended a single meeting of the 
present Commission (v. Appendix, F. 
1); and we can readily believe, that 
they were rather indisposed to co- 
operate with Lord Brougham’s trium- 
virate — Messre. Belleiiden Ker, W. 
Brougham, and Cooper. 

The Bishop of LlandafT, is a mnn of 
letters, and showed, in a letter published 
by the commission, that he hod an 
accurate view of the duties committed 
to him as a Record Commissioner. 
His fitness for superintending the ar- 
rangement of record office**, or selecting 
works for publication, was not em- 
ployed ; the only business he was sett 
to perform, was to check the accounts 
of the secretary. A business he ex- 
ecuted, in the secretary's opinion, very 
ill ; inasmuch as he detected inac- 
curacies in them. 

Active superintendence of the ar- 
rangement of records, was not, perhaps, 
to be expected from Messrs, liallam 
and Allen; parliculaily from Mr. lial- 


lam, who bad exhausted his stock of 
activity, long before he ceased to be a 
commissioner of stamps. Yet, being 
eminent as having “ given their atten- 
tion to the history, literature, and an- 
tiquities, of their country," it might 
be thought they would have interested 
themselves in selecting works for pub- 
lication. Not at all : these gentlemen, 
too, figure only as auditors of accounts, 
and, consequently, were occupied wdth 
arithmetic, and not the literature of the 
commission. They are not to be 
complimented for their manner of per- 
forming even thibbusiness; and, through- 
out their respective evidences, they dis- 
claim all knowledge of several depart- 
ments of the commission’s affiaiis. Mr. 
Allen says (Ev. 7393), “ I was very 
rarely the person that selected . 1 should 
think that the chief persons were, in 
the first instance, Lord Brougham, and 
afterwards Lord Canterbury. I always 
imagined so.’’ Mr. llallain says (Ev. 
7578), “ With respect to many of the 
publications, botlr of the last and the 
present commission, 1 am not com- 
petent to speak 1 can say very little 

about the pailiamentary writs." Be it 
remaiked, that Mr. liallam actually 
sat as a member of a committee, which 
recommended that the publication of 
these writs should be continued. But 
then Sir F. Palgra^e, the editor, is on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. liallam. 

Mr. liallam is asked (Kv. 7611), 
‘‘ Have you generally known what 
works were going to make their ap- 
pearance under the sanction of the 
board? — Not entirely." 

Jl may be seen below, f how fiir Mr. 
Williams Wynn is inibrmed of the 
commission’s proceedings. 


• Report of the Committee, June 1832. 

t Mr. Buller, in his speech, condemned the appearance of a work, entitled 

** Cooper on Public Recoids," as a pritate woik, when the public had paid nearly 
400/. tor the printing alone, besides 80/. to Mr. James Bacon, nominally, for assist- 
ing" Mr. Cooper in its compilation, and iiinumeiable small sums for the somewhat 
singular item of coacli-liire, and porterage of books to the ll^ent's Park, to aid 
Mr. Cooper in bis labour. Thereupon, a Parliamentary Commissioner said, Tbe 
honourable member who brought forward this motion, was wholly misinformed as to 
the Portuguese work of which be had spoken. He (^Mr. Wynn) could only say, as 
one of the Commissioners, that he never saw' or heard of sucli a work ; and as to tbe 
book published by Mr. Cooper, that publication took place solely at Mr. Cooper*s own 
expense, and not at the espense of the Cemmission. The honourable member should, 
therefore, have informed himself better on this point, before he made the statement 
be bad put forth." 

Mr. Jervis enlightened the Commissioner's darkness, by exhibiting the Portu- 
guese pamphlet ( Memoria da Commissdo dos Arquivos da Gran-Bretanha, App. p. 781), 
and the printed Parliamentary Returns; in which the cost of Mr. Cooper’s work, 
paid by tbe Commission, was vouched for by the Commission hself. So well 
acquainted are these gentlemen with their own proceedings. ^ 
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As far as. can be made out from the 
evidence of the secretary, — which is 
made up of subtle turns and shifts 
of sense " (Ev. 7^1 3, &c. 7748), 
— Mr. Bellenden Ker, a satellite of 
Lord Brougham, has had something to 
do with the publications, but what, 
cannot be exactly discovered. Sir F« 
Palgrave (Ev. 5263), indeed, testifies, 
that Mr. Bellenden Ker and Mr. Ut- 
terson are gentlemen well acquainted 
with art and antiquities in general; 
who have been of considerable use to 
him since the new commission, in ad- 
vising upon the artists for the works 
but be does not explain what artists,*’ 
and what “ works,** he alludes to. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed, that 
although tlie far greater part of the 
commissioners knew nothing of tlieir 
own proceedings, except what they 
were told by the person by whom 
these proceedings were really transact- 
ed ; yet, some members of llie com- 
mission must have attended, and that 
by these, the business ostensibly tran- 
sacted in their names, was really done, 
or, at the very least, controlled. 

Now, see the real fact. ‘‘ It appears 
from a return laid before your com- 
mittee, that, in a period of nearly five 
years, thirty-eight boards were held, 
aud only seven of the twenty-five com- 
missioners attended at more than half 
of these. These boards were called by 
the secretary, at bis discretion. They 
sat rarely more than two or three hours ; 
their duration depending on the lime 
at which some of the leading official 
members could conveniently come, and 
that at which they were forced to go 
away, to attend to other business. The 
business to be done at these boards, 
was arranged by the secretary. The 
correspondence of tiie commission was 
carried on by the secretary. Letters 
of great importance were not laid be- 
fore the board. Notices and commu- 
nications of the commissioners them- 
selves, appear in tlie same way to have 
been liable to be suppressed, or only 
partially communicated to the board. 
Some business of the commission was, 
also, done bv committees.** — Report, 
p. 32. 

There was not the slightest commu- 
nication between the board and the 
persons in its employment. Its editors 
were iu communication only with the 
secretary ; though the commission had 
reminded itself, by printing Mr. Pro- 
theroe’s letter, of ‘‘ the very beneficial 


effects that would result from the main-* 
tenanoe of a frequent and settled in- 
tercourse, betw’Cen the board and sub- 
commissioners.” 

All judgments of the commission 
were, therefore, formed upon the second- 
liand information of the secretary — 
afforded at his option. No one but he 
ever penetrated into tlie sanctuary of 
the board-room. 

Mr. Joseph Hunter says (Ev. 3231), 

lie has never attended any meetings 
of the board, as sub-commissioner.** 
Mr. Hardy, editor of works charac- 
terised by the secretary’, as “ the noblest 
monument that was ever raised to the 
ancient glory of a people ’* (Ev, 1280), 

never had any personal communica- 
tions with the board,” (Mr. Hardy, 
Ev. 3536). Mr. Cole, performing the 
duties of sub -commissioner, “ never 
saw the board,” (Ev, 4598). Mr. 
Stevenson, a sub-commissioncr, appears 
never to have come in contact with 
the board. (See his Ev.). Sir Harris 
Nicolas (Ev. 4212), the editor of the 
privy council books, says, “ 1 have no 
knowledge of my own, of the existence 
of tne commission ; 1 mean, although I 
have been editor of an extensive work 
under the commission for three years, 
I never once came into contact with the 
commissioners as a board.** 

• Sir F. Palgrave alone contradicts 
this alleged indifference of the com- 
missioners; and it is an odd coinci- 
dence, that the only person certifying 
the official intercourse between com- 
missioners and sub -commissioners, 
happens to be in the habit of meeting 
them in private society. 

Not only did the commission never 
communicate with its editors, &c., but, 
with one or two exceptions (when 
Lord Brougham interfered), it was left 
to the secretary to determine who 
should be its editors. Mr. Cooper 
says (Ev. 2863), that “ it was Lord 
Brougham who suggested it would be 
better for Sir F. Palgrave to lake 1000/. 
per annum, and that he should be at 
liberty to occupy himself with other 
matters.” The very principle on which 
Lord Brougham appointed his charity 
commissioners. Every member left 
at liberty to employ himself in his pro- 
fessional pursuits, for any portion of 
his time, at pleasure ”( Boa Constrictor^ 
or Helluo Curiarumy p. 67). And 
Lord Brougham, being resolved that 
Sir F. Palgrave shouU have other 
matters to occupy himself with, was 
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the chief means of securing his appoint-* 
ment as a municipal corporation com- 
missioner. A IVIr. Webster, was ap- 
pointed, on the immediate recom- 
mendation of Lord llrougiiain,’' to pre- 
pare the report of the commissioners; 
which is rumoured to be forthcoming, 
under the direction of an ** eminent 
topographical writer,” in consequence 
of the incompetency of Mr. Webster. 

Twelve months were lost by his in- 
competency,” says Lord Brougham’s 
Mr. Cooper. — Ev. 1112, &c. 

In fact, the administration of the 
affairs of the commission, appears, in a 
great measure, to have vested in the 
hands of the secretary, consulting occa- 
sionally two or three ohhe commission- 
ers He possessed the entire control 

over the funds and disbursements of 
the commission, of the preparation of 
its works, of the engagements, salaries, 
and duties, of all persons in the em- 
ploy of the commission, and of the dis- 
tribution of all its publications.” — Hep. 
p.32. 

We must forthwith introduce Viro 
illustri, excellentissiino, clafiss^no, 
doctissimo” {Agenda^ p. 447), “C. P. 
Cooper, Esq. A.M., LL.D., F.R.S., 


F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c. Barrister at 
Law,” to our readers, and, as no ac- 
count is so graphic as that he gives of 
himself, we shall employ his own words. 
‘‘ To my misfortune,” Mys he, ” 1 was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of 
secretary.” My lord, I am a man 
whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d,” 
exclaims Parolles. The following were 
his qualifications for office : — 

** 1 believe (Ev. 2777), it was the 
circumstance that I did not posms a know- 
ledge of the ancient records, that in- 
duced the board to force upon me (for 
Lord Brougham forced upon me) tlje of- 
fice of secretary, rather than upon a 
record man : I was appointed for the 
purpose of checking the zeal of those 
lovers of ancient records." 

Tlie following were the terms : — 

** Tlio conditions on which 1 accepted 
the office of secretary, was, that its duties 
should be made, in all respects, secondarif 
and suhonliiiate to my ^professional avoca- 
iions.*'*—Ev. 1318.* ‘ 

And elsewhere he tells us, “ My 
duties as a barrister occupy a very 
large portion of my time” (Ev. 1474). 
An* assertion which he never loses an op- 
portunity of repealing and amplifying.f 


* At this very time, Lord Brougham was haranguing the House of Lords thus, 
I am of opinion, that public men, however lii^h their character may be, ought 
not to be ]daced in circumstances in wbmli their interest comes in conflict with their 
duty.— JUirror of Parliament, 22d. Feb., 1831. p. 409. The author of Crochet 
Castle (one of the few who always understood Lis lordship), truly likens his 
speeches to, 

Tirtnnrtfi^po* 

IJarroffoi, 

Kdxxaj2£i,f/, KiKKetpav, 
l^e^oro^aro^oro^o'kiXi'Kiy%* 

Sounds without meaning, imitative of the voices of birds. From the of 

Aristophanes. — Crochet Castle, p. 275, 

t Though Mr. Cooper bad no knowledge of Records, ho hath a smack of all 
neighbouring languages.” IJe informed the committee (Ev. 1280), in the service 
of the commission, 1 have examined more than 2000 volumes, principally folio 
volumes, in Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, 
and other European languages.” 

— — “ omnia Griece 

Sit turpe magis nostris ncscire Latino.” *■ 

We feel that the sternness of public justice, compels us to quote the following 
examination, which shews that this learned man had no time to cultivate geography. 

(Ev, 3150) — Chairman : “ Here is a hook of travels through the Seven Cucum- 
bers (Durch Siebengiirgen) ? — I do not understand it ; it is a place upon the Rhine. 
It is a clerical error of tho copyist : it refers to the Siebenbiirgen.” 

Sir liohert Inglis : The question last addressed to you, was put from a manuscript 
in the hands of the chairman ; that manuscript, 1 understand to be a transcript, de- 
livered by you as a catalogue of the collection of books formed by you : is such a 
passage, so quoted, a clerical error, obvious to any ono who knows the locality to 
which the subject refers ? — It is an obvious clerical error. 

Chairman: What is the ** Siebenbiirgen 1” — 1 take it, it is a' town upon the 

Rhine.” Thus this great Germanist, first transforms Siebenbiirgen into Sicben- 
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Thus we have seen realised the 
invariable consequence of entrusting 
public business to pumerous boards, 
especially unpaid boards, composed of 
amateurs and persons engaged in other 


occupations. The single paid .officer, 
the executive, becomes the sole manager 
of the concern, while the others kindly 
consent to lend him the screen of their 
nominal responsibility ; a responsibility 


gurgon (seven cucumbers); then mistakes Siebenburgen (Transilvnnia), for Sieben- 
bergen (seven hills). Indeed, Mr. Cooper admits his deficiency in saying (Ev. .il02), 
** Dr. Drescher was almost always at my elbow, and 1 should bare consulted him, 
ho is a very excellent geographer.” 

Mr. Cooper never flinched from his duty: he read lectures even to a cabinet 
minister when the spirit of public virtue was upon him. Learning that the ** sine- 
cure keepership of the chapter-house was to be given to some other person than Sir 
F. Palgrave, whom Mr. Cooper desired to imtronise, he remoustrated with a cabinet 
minister, with whom ho was on “ terms of intimacy,” and threatened to accelerate 
that parliamentary investigation into the foalter, with which, doubtless, he is now so 
much gratified. “ I am told (Ev. 1474), what I cannot indeed believe, that • • * 
(the copy omits the vame) is to have the chapter-house. If this he the case, it is a 
broach of faith on the part of the government towards myself, and a gross and foul 
job, and I trust will be inquired into in the house of commons. Your lordship knows 
mo too well, to imagine I shall hold my tongue. It will bo a force to attempt to refohm 
the record system ; and the only thing left to me, will be to resign the secretary- 
ehip.” 

** Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That 8])its forth deatli, and mountains, rocks, and seas ; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood 1 

He speaks plain cannon-fire, and sm^e and bounce; 

He gives the bastinado^wilh his tBiiguo.” — King John. 

But, whilst ho chastened cabinet ministers, lie was not niggard to others of his 
praises, when merited. Ho commends the clearsightedness” of the chancellor 
of the exchoquor, and oven condescended to crack a joke witli him. lie has “ jest- 
ingly observed to IMr. Protlieroo, and since to the chancellor of the exchequer, it was 
in his power to have gone off to America wyh the amount of the grant in his pocket ” 
(Ev, 1477, iScr.). Some might accuse him, like ParoUes^ of being “ more saucy 
with lords and honourable personages, than the heraldry of bis birth and virtue gives 
him commission.” 

Mr. Cooper’s financial administration, was not very profound ; but ignorance in 
sucli mutters is considered rather gentlemanly. Indeed, in his case, it was carried 
to such an extent, that it was necessary for his clerk to “ inform” him, how many odd 
hundreds of pounds ho spent annually on books. » Ev. 

What return can a grateful public mako for tho following act of munificence! 
Ho told the committee, ct3rtaiu books ** being wanting, to bring my task (a self im- 
po.sed task, too !) to a satisfactory close, I have myself bought, cut of my private funds, 
all tho books that w’ero w'anting, and which my clerk informs me, have cost me more 
than 500/. When done with, they will not be incorporated in my own library, but 
exchanged for other books or sold ; and, jirobably, at a considerable loss to myself.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Protheroe (Ev. 142.‘J) says, when auditing the accounts, “ We 
expressed, as well as I remember, some uneasiness to Mr. Cooper, at the largo 
amount of expenditure on printed books, which 1 iJiiuk exceeded 700/. ; but our ob. 
servations were dampou by perceiving that Mr, Cooper disliked them, and he very 
plainly told us, that his zeal in tho service of the commission would bo seriously 
diminished, if we cut off from him the privilege of making this expenditure.” 

He took no periods of relaxation ; to the composition of his great work with the 
luminous title of appendix A ! performed, ofeourso, gratuitously, says he, “ 1 devoted 
the w'hole of the long vacations of 1H352, MVS:}, and 1834 : and part of the long vacation 
of J 835 ; and the greater part of the Christmas and Easter vacations of those years” ( Ev, 
1280). “ More than half his whole time is devoted to the business of the commission” 
(Agenda, p. 7). And he impressed upon the committee, that “ it would be a foolish 
affectation, wore he to allow the committee to suppose, that Mr. Caloy (the late secre- 
tary) ever bestowed on the business of the record board, one-fourth of the time whicli 
had been bestowed by himself” (Ev, 1474). 

We trace a similitudo between Haman, the son of Hammedatha, the Agagite, 
and Charles Purton Cooper, the “sec, com. pub. rec. ;” us ho dolightelli to 
subscribe himself. As “ all the king’s servants that were in the King’s Cate, bowed 
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good for nothing as against them, hut a 
good and sufficient shield for him. 

Having seen by w/iom the affairs of 
the commission have been managed, 
we shall now see how. 


A merchant’s account-books afford 
good prima fuck evidence of the state 
of his prosperity, and fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies may generally be detected by 
this test. ^ To judge of the state and 


and reverenced Haman/* so all the king’s servants that were in the king’s com- 
mission, bowed and reverenced Cooper* And. as ** the king said unto Haman.” so 
the commission said unto Cooper : '* the silver is given to thee and the people also, 
to do with them as it seometh good to thee.” (We beg to say. we see no further 
resemblance between the fates of Haman and Cooper. ** The king said, hang 
Haman on the g;illows. and then was the king’s wrath pacified”). 

Feuds rent the bosoms of two chivalrous gwelphic knights, employed in the com- 
mission. 

** llli inter sese duri certamina belli 

Contulerunt” * — 

Accusations of “ mendacity,” “ spite,” “ enmity,” “ want of temper,” unprece- 
dented avarice, &c.” were tilted about; yot both cliaiint the praises of the great 
secretary. For example, Sir H. Nicolas extols the “ zeal of the secretary” to the 
Itecord Commission. ** for the promotion of historical knowledge” (Preface to the 
Chronology of History, p. 19). And, in Sir II. NicoW deliberate judgment, the 
secretary was a most fit person to be one of two record commissioners” (Letter to 
Lord Brougham on Record Commission, in 183^2, p. 89). It must be noticed, that 
Sir Harris withdrew his ** encomiums” on Mr. Cfioper, when he found the secretary's 
conduct to be under investigation by the committee (Ev. 390C'). Sir F. Pnlgrave, 
before his contest with the secretary, when he told the public, ‘‘ no gentleman would 
be contented to act under Mr. Cooper’s sway ” ( Replif, p. 63) — thought it an important 
fact, hearing on his “ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” to make 
known to posterity, that Mr. C.«P.^Cooper, in ” the full activity of his profession, 
had yet found time to investigate the literature and science of the law.” — p. 048. 

The secretary was not very scrupulous, whether the recognition of his excellence 
and power, were voluntary or not. It seems ” that it was at Mr. Cooper’s earnest 
request, that Mr. Hardy dedicated a work to him” (Ev. 3655). And Mr. Hardy 
says, in some preface, "that ho found it ** necessary to state, that the public is 
indebted to Mr. Cooper, for recommepding the publication of the Rolls of the 
reign of king John.” But the ne plus ultra of laudation, is to be found in the 
glowing language of the “ Rev.” Josejih Hunter, whose salary, by the w^ay, had been 
raised from 300L to 450/. a year, by an agreement made between Mr. Hunter and the 
secretary” (Mr. Cooper's Ev. 2855 ; also h/lr. Hunters, 3213. — et seq). ** 1 venture,” 
says that ” Reverend” gentleman, ** to add, that the gratitude of all such inquirers, 
and of all who delight in the results of inquiries, or, who are in any way benefited 
by them, will rest on those who established a commission for this great purpose (viz, 
the publication of on 8vo. volume of Ancient Fines, edited by Mr. Hunter), on the 
members of the commission itself, and not least on their vigilant, enlightened, and 
zealous secretary ! ” — Mr. Hunter’s Preface to the Fines, p. 41. 

The present seems a good opportunity to qualify these disinterested eulogiums. 
.We select the proceedings of the secretary and commission, witli respect to a work 
called the Parliamentary Writs, as on antidote to Mr. Hunter’s praises. Mr. Cooper 
having induced Sir. F. Palgrave, the editor, to entrust to him all his papers, &c. (v. 
Mr. Pnlgrave^s ” Reply'*), hands them over to Sir H, Nicolas, together with all the 
official orders, minutes, reports, &c, touching the w^ork, without any permission from 
the board ; from these materials, Sir Harris compiles certain '* Observatkns** (printed 
1832, by the Record Commission). Mr. Cooper thereupon, wTi(es to Mr Bellenden 
Ker, a commissioner, telling him, that he has written the Observations,” at his 
and Mr. W. Brougham’s (another commissioner) “ desire and particular request.” 
Messrs. Ker and Brougham request Mr. Cooper, by letter, to print them and send 
a copy to each member of the commission.” Mr. Cooper does so, claiming the 
authorship. Sir F. Palgrave replies ; and again Sir Harris, in Mr. Cooper’s name, 
publishes more ” Remarks.” I'o crown this transaction, Mr. Cooper transmits a copy 
of these observations, with other documents printed for the private use of the board, 
to the British museum, in a fictitious name, because ** he was secretary to the board ” 
(£v. 2801), accompanied by the following letter 

Ross, June 1833. 

Sir,— -The tracts in the volume that I now beg to present to the British museum, 
were given to my late i/nc/e, by a gentleman in one of the record offices in London. 
He informed me, that they were very rare, only fifty copies bein|g printed of each, 
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management of the commission by 
any other test, would imply some ac- 
quaintance with the t technicalities of 
its business ; but its system of finances 
is the foot by which Hercules can be 
known. 

The following summary view of the 
mode of conducting the finances of the 
commission, is collected entirely from 
Mr. Cooper’s own evidence (Ev.2267): 
‘‘ There were no account-books what- 
ever belonging to the old board 
“ 360,000/., and more, passed through 
their hands; and there is no trace of it 
whatever.” “ When I was appointed 
secretary, 1 found no account-books. I 
thought the system defective, and I im- 
mediately directed my clerk to prepare 
two books. The one has been, most 
improperly and ignorantly by me, some- 
times calied a ledger. 1 am told (!), 
by persons conversant with accounts, 
it is a mere journal. The other is 
called, and improperly also, a petty 
cash-book ” (Kv. 2269). The present 
commission has received parliament- 
ary grants to the amount of 48,000/. 
in five years, all of which have been 
paid into the hands of the secretary. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2262), “The 
first year I went to the exchequer, 
and I found, to my great amazement, 
that I was to receive, in cash, the 
sum of 10,500/. 1 was very much 

surprised at it : I might have put it 
into my pocket, and gone off to Ame- 
rica the next day.” Having received 
that sum of money, he did not an- 
nounce the fact “officially” to the 


commissioners ; and it no where ap- 
pears that the commissioners made 
any inquiries after it. The money was 
placed in a banker’s hands, and was 
drawn out by Mr. Cooper ;♦ “ without 
any other signature whatever?’' He 
adds, “ Yes ; and, in the first instance, 
might be misapplied by me.” “ The 
Board never previously makes an 
order ” (Ev. 2278). And thus the 
funds were disbursed just as Mr. 
Cooper pleased. The secretary of the 
commission, “ prior to 1831, could 
have obtained money to any amount 
from the king’s printers ; and, from 
1807 to 1830, a sum of 49,750/. 3s. 2d. 
was advanced by them.” Here was a 
field for jobbing! The commission ac- 
commodates the king’s printers by em- 
ploying them, the king’s printers accom- 
modate the commission by advancing 
loans at interest ; and the same secre- 
tary, who borrows the money, certifies 
the accuracy of all the printers* bills, 
both for money advanced and for work 
done. 

This same system of borrowing from 
tradesmen was also followed by the 
present commission, though the secre- 
tary would have us believe to the 
contrary. “ This system,” says Mr. 
Cooper (Ev. 8114), “I determined 
not to adopt ; and the board sanc- 
tioned my proposal, that, instead of 
the secretary drawing upon the king's 
printers, and the monies paid to his 
order being included in their bills, 
they should advance a gross sum, 
which should be paid into a banker’s.” 


which induces me, as I am leaving England for some time, to take the opportunity of 
a friend going to town, to send the volume containing them, to be placed in the fine 
library confided to your superintendence. 

“ I am, Sir, your’s, 

Charles Hughes.” 

When we think of the secretary as ** Charles Hughes his illegal seizure of the 
augmentation office, “ arising out of an interview with Lord Grey” (Mr. Vincent’s 
Ev. 1687, &c.) ; his ordering transcripts to be made sub rosd (Ev. Mr. Cooper, 1134'. 
Mr. Petrie's Ev.) ; the discrepances existing in the parliameuta^ returns ; his 
plagiarism and sun'eptitious use of Mr. Petrie’s work (Ev. Mr. Petrie, &c.), — 
Mr. Cooper’s secretaryship reminds us of the proverb, 

“ Con arte e con iuganno 
Si vive mezzo I’anno, 

E con inganno ed arte 
Si vive I’altra parte.” 

• Mr. Hallam, with the coolest indifference, says (Ev. 7616), “ The money is 
certainly lodged in the hands of the secretary : 1 do not think that is altogether the 
best mode, and that might easily be rectified.” This nonchalance is not without 
parallel : on another occasion, when Mr. Hallam attempted to '* excuse, if not to 
justify, the practice of leaving blank signatures,” with reasons, from which the Lords 
of the Treasury •• entirtly dissent.” — Vide Minute of the Lords of the Treasury, 
6th Oct. 1826, printed by House of Commons, 15th June, 1827. 
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The difference of the two systems was 
merely this^ — In the first, the printers 
paid sums of 50/., 100/., or 200/., to. 
A, 6, and C, according to tl)e secre- 
tary’s order; and, in the second, the 
king’s printers advanced a large sum 
of 1000/., or so, to the secretary, which 
the secretary himself paid out in sums 
of 50/., 100/., or 200/. The treasury 
stopped this practice in July 1834, 
“ considering loans of this nature from 
tradesmen to be, in principle, de- 
cidedly objectionable.” 

The seerttary (for, in truth, the com- 
mission knew nothing and did nothing) 
was not to be baffled, even by the 
treasury. lie admits, that, ‘‘ in con- 
sequence of the treasury’s condemna- 
tion, no more money was borrowed 
from the king’s printers ; and the only 
thing wc could do was to get it from 
the bunkers.” And it iqipears the 
ti^asury was given to understand, that 
the secretary advanced tlie money him- 
self.* 

Our space will not permit our quot- 
ing an cXfirniiiation of Mr. Cooper, 
from 7839 to 7807, touching 'iha re- 
sponsibility involved in this system of 
liorrovving; but wo will select the mo.st 
striking phrases. “ It was a ticklish 
question,” says Mr. Cooper (Kv. 7 840), 
“ whether the secretaiy borrowed on 
his own individual responsibility, of 
on that of the board.” “The bankers 
took no note of hand, or cicknovvlediic- 
ment, for the advance.” “ The bank- 
ers, ill August 18J5, bad advanced 
between 4000/. and 5000/., witltont 
any security whatever, either from the 
secretary or any other person.” “ No 
formal report was made to the board 
of the large advances which the bank- 
ers were making” (Kv. 7850). “ The 
board gave no authority ; the board 
merely acquiesced in what was con- 
sidered to be an iniproveniont upon 
the ancient system.” “ The unforlu- 
tiule secretary has been left to get on 
as well as he could.” — Ev. 8113. 

Before the treasury would ^lass the 
commissiotfs accounts, it was neces- 
sary that they should be certified as 


iiaving bet^n aulhofij^ed by -the com* 
mission; .and the /farce of an audit 
was also actc|l, becaqse Mr. Protheroe 
had busied himself almut the matter, 
apd ill the following manner: — Three 
commissioners, Messrs. Protheroe, 
Ilallam, and Allen, met, and “ It was 
agreed,” states Mr. Protlieroe (Kv. 
1400), “that our duty was solely li- 
mited to seeing that the vouchers 
agreed with the bills, and that both 
agreed with the entries in tlie book.” 
They demanded no anlliority for the 
disbursements, which had been made 
at the pleasure of Mr. Cooj)er. Mr, 
Protheroe says (Kv. 1417), that “an 
expenditure of 700/. to 800/., upon 
certain objects, had been incurred,” and 
not known to the commissioners until 
their audit; and Mr. Tlallain, in his 
usual ofl-hand way, says (Kv. 7618), 
“In, auditing the accounts, I have 
seen the items of expenditure for the 
foreign collections of which the 
transcripts alone, in Dec. 1835, had 
exceeded 313:>/. 12s. 9.^. The ac- 
counts having been thus audited, they 
were certified l>y Lord Brougham. 
T/trice has hi.s lordship informed the 
treasury, that the “ expenditure has 
been made by the authority, and 
under the direction, of the cominis- 
sioiieis” (Mr. Cooper’s Ejvidencc, 
7U27) ; and, having done so, on the 
13th June, 1836, afier he had been 
enlightened by the evidence of the 
committee, he positively writes : “ I 
.strongly recommend that the audit 
should be made an cflcclual one. 1 
never, li/l I irad the tvidcnvCy had 
any doubt that the auditors reejuired the 
authority for the exfienditurc, as well 
as the vouchers for the fact I” — App. 
G 1. 

“ Various returns of the commis- 
sion’s expendituie have been ordered 
by the house of commons, on four 
occasions, since 1833. To these Mr, 
Cooper, without consulting the com- 
missioners (Ev. 22A6, &c.), has vouch- 
safed to give only such answers as he 
pleased, lie did not submit them to 
the board, or seek any instructions. 


• Thus, in Dec. 183.5, the Treasury auditors say, tliat a balance of 4934/. 4s. ghl, 
should be carried to Mr. Cooper’s credit in liis next account (App. D.) ; the fact (of 
whicli the Treasury was kept in ignorance) being, that iho money had been advanced 
by tbo bankers. Messrs. Williams were the first bankers, but were chaijged for 
Messrs. Snow, Strahnu, and Co. soon after the secretary commenceil horrowiiig from 
the baiikeis. It may be remarked, en pamvt, that Mr. Strabaa, of the firm of Snow, 
Siralion, and Paul, is the nephew and heir of the late Mr. Struhun, for niuny years 
the head of the establishment of the king’s printers. * 
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No inquiries Wert made by the board 
itself regarding the first order (Aug. 
1833). Mr. Cooper not only did not 
comply with the resolutions of the 
House, but presented returns whicli 
//isflgrce.with the actual expenditure. 
To two other orders on the motion — 
viz. of Mr. Harvey in 1834, and Col. 
Sibthorpe in 1836— for returns of the 
expenses of all existing commissions 
(including, of course, the Record Com- 
mission), his replies were tantamount 
to saying that 'the Record Commission 
was not a commission ; and he con- 
descended to give no oilier information 
whatever. 

In another return, Mr. Cooper pre- 
sumed to alter the words of the reso- 
lution of the House. He was ordered 
to make a return of the. of every 
piu/inent he changed the wording of 
the order to the dates of the chief 
payments^' (App. C 3, p. 76G), and 
entered such iiems as those mentioned 
below, ^ witliout any dates or speci- 
fications. 

Wo conclude the subject of finances 
with observing, that the commission 
inherited a debt of 16,000/., which, in 
five years, it luas increased to 24,000/. 

A word or two upon the remunera- 
tion and contingent expenses of Mr. 
Cooper himself. He received a no- 
minal salary of 500/. per annum. 
Numbers of clerks, in nowise con- 
cerned with the records, perpetually 
haunted his chambers: in one year 


they <iosi 302/. 18s. fid. One person 
wrote. Mr. Cooper’s correspondence, 
at 65/. a-year. His own law-clerk 
kept the accounts for a matter of 55/. 
a-year. Dr. Drescher, “ the excellent 
geographer,” received 80/. a-year for 
being “almost always at Mr. Cooper’s 
elbow” (Rv. 3102). Repairs and fix- 
tures f in Mr. Cooper’s house cost, in 
one year, 382/. 15s. The annual rent 
of the offices, which were also em- 
ployed as Mr. Cooper’s law-chambers, 
was 70/. The annual disbursements 
unconnected with the execution of the 
real objects of the commission, amount 
tc little short of 2000/. per annum. 
(See Ev. of Mr. Protheroe, 2135, &c. ; 
also Parliamentary Returns, App. C., 
p. 3.) Mr. Cooper, of course, gives a 
denial to all these expenses, which the 
reader may see (Ev. 7044-5), if he 
thinks it worth the trouble. 

“It appears that, without any au- 
thority from the commission, a large 
library, of what tlie secretary calls 
palaeographical books, has been pur- 
chased, at a cost of 1576/. 13.v. 3d. 
. . . .dTlie existing library is kept at the 
secretary’s chambers in New Boswell 
Court.” — Rep. p. 33. 

A most unintelligible and inaccurate 
catalogue of the books was returned 
to parliament. Mr. Cooper, upon a 
proof-sheet being transmitted to him 
by the printers to correct it, according 
to a request previously made, when he 
found himself in a scrape (Ev. 3152) 


’•‘We find the following in the last return to pailiameiit (App. C 3), in which 
the sums are not appurtioiied to euch person or purpose : 

•* Me.ssrs. Murphy, Bacon, &c. (seven others), miscellaneous . .^£399 16 7 
Ryiner's Ftcdera ; 35 })ersons (names all clustered together).. 3135 12 9^ 

'I'hree liricklayers and Cur|)eiilers — Heard, Parker, Skipsoy 


(Parker received about 61, of this 98 H.) 981 3 lOJ 

Dixon, &c. for SUitioiieiy, SlC 2062 10 1| 

Expenses of forwarding Works to the Continent, &c 253 14 1 

Leaver and others, O^pying Clerks, &c 161 9* 7 

Interest, to Eyre and i^jjoltiswoode, Williams and (!o., Snow 

and Co., for Money advanced 719 3,9 

Postage, Curriagva of Parcels, extra Porterage, Coach-hire, Cab- 

hire, Van-hiro, Cart-hire, Boat- hire, Truck-hire, &c. 6cc. 674 16 94 

Other Disbursements, not comprised under any of the fore- 
going heads 397 9 OJ 


^8785 16 74.’' 

A pretty good sum to be spent in two years, without telling the public the 
particulars ! 

t Mr. Protheroe specifies the repairs, in the very words of the bills, to consist in 
alterations in the attic story, cojipers fixed, stoves altered, new stoves' supplied, raxing 
chimneppieces, contracting chimneys, rebuilding fire-places, and book-cases (Ev. 7640). 
Mr. Cooper makes his usual attempt at mystification, without rebutting the facts; 
and actually concludes with saying, *• Nor did any reparations take place at the cost 
of the commission,”— Ev. 7944. 
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about Siebenburgen,"^ considers the which the Museum happened to want, 
trouble of correcting and verifying and not to have. Of tnese books thus 
heedless in so unimportant a docu- exchanged or given, a return was made 
raent.'* — App. C 3, p. 788. (App. C 6); but this is not to be 

Tlie secretary not only made pur- trusted. Bg impeding the original 
chases without authority, but sold and booksellers* bills (Af^. £.), various 
exchanged the books so purchased books^ purchased at different times^ are 
equally without authority. In the re- not mentioned in anp returns. Among 
turn (App. C 3, p. 772) he, states, in the books thus omitted, are some of 
the note which he subsequently desired those the propriety of purchasing which 
to have expunged, that “ two or three would obviously be most question- 
large lots of books were sent to a book- able.* 

seller and stationer, to be exchanged The report (p. 33) remarks : — “ It 
for parchment, vellum, and paper,'' does not appear that these books were 
but were afiemards “ sent to the* generally made useful for the purposes 
British Museum, or exchanged for of the commission." . . . . *Mt is stated 
other books.” No credit to the com- in the return to parliament, in defence 

mission is ever found on the score o! of the formation of this library, that it 

books, and no specification of an ex- was intended for the use of a school of 
change is given. The making presents young transcribers; but of this school 
to the British Museum is preposterous, no such satisfactory account has been 
The funds winch parliament considers obtained by your committee, as would 
sufficient are annually voted to the aulhori'sc such an appropriation of the 
Museum. Nor does it appear that the public money ”*!' 
books which the Record Commission Witli such a board, and such an 

happened not to want, were books an executive, it can be no matter of 

* '* Ware’s Ireland, by Harris, 1 vols. 12b^2s.; O'Cor.ner’s Tlerum ITibernicarum 
Scriptores Voteres, 4 vols., very scarce^ 31/. 10s.; Hushworth’s Historical Collections, 

8 vols., best edition, 7/. 17s. Gd.; Fosbrouk’s British Monuchisro, 2/. 12s. 6d,; 
Dibdin’s 'lour, 3 vols. 2/.; Archeeologia, 22 vols., with Index and Catalogue of 
Books of the Antiquarian Society, 24 vols., 28/. ; NichoPs Literary Anecdotes ; 
Dunlop's History , of Fiction; Kllis’s jMetrical Romances; Weber’s Romances, 
&c. &c. < 

The prices paid for books seem very capricious (App. E). In the same bill, 
the price of one copy of Adam’s Index V^iliaris was 6s. ; and of another copy of 
Adam’s Index Villaris, apparently for the use of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 2/. 2s.”— . 
App. E, p. 843. 

t The evidence concerning Mr. Cooper’s School of Young Transcribers is a fine 
illustration of quackery. He says (Ev. 2947), •* Mr. Black superintends what does 
exist, in spite of what has been said by another witness: — he superintends the 
School of Young Transcribers.” Mr. Black, the usher, had conceived a design 
of instructing these scholars, by giving ** familiar lectures in Pala*ogrBphy and 
Diplomatics ; ’ but these, it is added, he has never, “ ns yet, had leisure enough to 
bestow on them.” Ihe same cause has prevented the same gentleman from exe- 
cuting another conception of a “ Diplomatic Manual,” intended to have contained 
much instructive matter. 

Mr. Protheroe (Ev. 2089), being asked Where does Ibis school exist!” says, 
There is no such thing.” Mr. Petrie (Ev. 3481) “ knows nothing of it.” Mr. 
Hardy (Ev. 3680) “ has heard some such absurd story, hut can scarcely credit it.” 
Sir F. Palgrave says (Ev. 4365), do not know of any School of Young Tran- 
scribers.” Mr. Cole says (Ev, 4780-1), “ It is a sheer fictiofi, a mere piece of de- 
lusion, and a mere deception on the Committee, to say that any thing of the kind 
exists.” In fine, Mr. Stevenson explains the school to consist of •• the young gentle- 
men employed under Mr. Black in copying Ryraer’s rejected transcripts at the 
Museum.” One of these gentlemen he afterwards had under him at the Tower, 
where he “ had to teach him the rudiments of his business, finding that ho was not 
competent to read records.” The transcripts of Rymer on which this young scholar 
had been solely employed (for Mr. Black tells us, they have soarcely attempted the 
tracing of facsimiles yet”), are written in a very plam hand; and, to be fitted to 
re-transcribe them, requires no diplomatic knowledge.” 

We leave Mr. Cooper to soliloquise with Parolles:^** What shall I say I have 
done ? it must be a very plausive invention that carries it. They begin to smoke me, 
and disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door: I find my tongue is too 
fooLhardy.”— All *s v'ell that ends well. 
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surprise thal the commission should sweep* away all impediments and 

have signally foiled in accomplishing abuses/* — Ev. B55, &ic. 

any one of its. professed objects. Be- These two evils could be remedied 
sides leaving untouched 1^11 the abuses only by parliament ; they have existed 

it was directed to reform, or cause to for thirty-six years, and not a single 

be reformed, it has hatched a mon- parliamentary member of the com- 

strous nest of hornets, whose interests mission has attempted to obtain from 

are identified with the jobbing and the legislature the increased powers 
abuses to be swept away. necessary for this purpose. 

' We shall despatch a notice of the Mr. Cooper, having borrowed a 
cominission*s performances in as few scheme for ouilding a general record 

words as possible. Its business was office from Mr. Illingworth, published 

twofold : to reform and superintend it as his own, and in his own name, 

the general system of keeping the pub- without Mr. iningworth*s knowledge 

lie records, and to print the more an- , or consent. Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 

cient and valuable of them. 2664), Mr. Illingworth^ paper bears 

The evils to be ameliorated or re- no resemblance whatever to my pro- 

moved may be enumerated under the posal for a general record office 

following heads : Elwood the Quaker might just as well 

1. The insecurity and inconvenience say he was the author of Milton's 

of the places in which many of the Paradise Found.** On this subject, the 

records a.-e kept; — “Your committee report of the committee says, p. 20 : 

has seen the public records deposited “ Pro jects for the erection of a general 

at the Tower over a gunpowder-maga- record office have been, at various 

zine, and contiguous to a steam-engine times, considered by the board. No 
in daily operation ; at the llolls, in a such plan lias, however, been carried 
chapel where Divine service is per- into effect.** 

formed; in vaults, two stories under- It«is'*needless to specify any other 
ground, at Somerset House ; in ddvk reason to account for the failure of thi^ 

and humid cellars at Westminster project,thanthemeddlingoftheomni- 

llall ; in the stables of the late Carlton present Lord Brougham; who, says 

Hide; in the chapter-house of West- Mr. Illingworth (Ev. 848), “ approved 

minster Abbey; in offices surrounded of it very much, and said it was to be 

by, and subject to, all the accidents of ftiade a cabinet measure.*’ 
private dwellings, as the Augmentation S. A thiiti evil was the confusion 
Office and First Fruits’ Office.** — and disarrangement of the records in 

Hep. p, 8. the various offices. The Report gives 

2. The dispersion of records of Uie a very accurate analysis of the corn- 

same couit, and of the same nature, in mission’s proceedings in this respect : 

diflercnt re))ositoHes, situated in va- from which it appears, that some little 

rious parts of the metro|)olis, Mr. matter has been done in one or two 

Illingworth notices this matter, in cer- offices -^nothing in the majority ; and 

tain observations drawn up “at the that notliing worth mention is doing 

particular request of Lord Brougham,” now. 

who wrote on purpose “ from Brougham 4. Assuming that the records were 
Hall,” and “ declared his intention to methodically arranged and well pre- 

* From the Examiner, of August 14, 183L 

“ THE FATE OF A BROOM. AN ANTICIPATION. 

Lo ! in Corruption's lumber-room, Whereof said sconce did ne’er intend 

The remnants of a wondrous broom. That any one should have an end ; 

That walking, talking, oft was seen. Yet still, by shifts and quaint inventions, 

Making stout promises to sweep clean ; Got credit for its good intentions. 

But evermore, at every push. Adding no trifle to the store 

Proved but n stump without a brush. Wherewitli the Devil paves his floor. 

® sconce, Found out at last, worn bare and scrub - 

Like Bramah’s, looked four ways at once ; bish, 

Pouring on king, lords, church, and rabble. And thrown aside witii otlier rubbish, 

l^ong floods of favour-currying gabble ; Well e’en band o’er the enchanted slid.', 
I rom four-fold mouth-piece always spin- As a choice present for Old Nick, 
n ' ... sweep beyond the Stygian lake 

1 rejects of plausible beginning. The pavement it has helped to make." 

VOL. XV. KO. LXXXVI, 
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served, they are coniparaiively useless 
without catalogues, indexes, and ca- 
lendars. The commissioners cannot 
be said to have provided one single 
recoid office, or even one class of 
records, witli these essential aids. 

5. The duly of inquiring into fees, 
and the regulations of the record 
offices, constituted the one new object 
of the present commission ; and l^rd 
Brougham told the secretary — at least, 
Mr. Cooper says so — “ that the prose- 
cution 01 these inquiries was the prin- 
cipal object of the new commission.” 
(Agenda, p. 7.) When it was pro-, 
posed at a board to form a com- 
mittee to inquire, the secretiiry thinks 
it occurred to Lord Brougham that it 
was not necessary (Ev. 1091); whilst 
Lord Biougham says the bright idea 
belonged to Sir John liCacli, who is 
not alive to admit the fact. It hap- 
pens, however, that neither Jjyrd 
Brougham nor Sir John Leach were 
present at the Board when the motion 
was brought forward (Append. F 1, 
p, 846). Mr. Protheroe subsequently 
attempted to bring forward thfs “<pnn- 
cipal object of the new commission,” 
but was prevented from doing so elfect- 
ively, because Lord Brougham broke 
up the Board (Ev. 1303, 7813). The 
commission has consequently not re- 
medied this great nuisance. ^ 

Our space does nut permit us to 
notice at length a number of other 
evils, such as the removal of records 
from their repositories, their deposit in 
private houses, the sale of them, &c. ; 
none of which the commission has 
done any thing to prevent in future. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, who w^s called 
by the commission in its defence, 
thinks that more records have been 
destroyed since the Record Commission 
was first instituted in 1800, than in the 
four preceding centuries.” (Ev. 7551.) 

With respect to printing, whatever 
blame the previous commissions me- 
rited for doing too much, to the 
neglect of more important duties, 
greatly accumulates to the charge 
of the present commission. Lord 
Brougham thinks the present com- 
mission has done very littm in printing. 
We shall enlighten him. The old 
commission, in thirty years, pro- 
duced fifty folio volumes, and be- 
queathed a debt of about 16,000/. to 
its successor. The present commission, 
in six years, hos published nine folios, 
and commenced five others; twenty- 


three octavo volumes, and commenced 
fourteen others; besides five volumes 
of Mr. (!oopcr’.s Appendixes to the 
Fccdera ; and somewhere about twenty 
pamphlets ; taking one with another, 
they make a total of about seventy-six 
distinct printed volumes : and it will 
expire with a debt of about 24,000/. 

We cannot here discuss the merits 
of any of the works. Wc may, how- 
ever, observe, that the commission is 
empowered to print only the more 
valuable and ancient of the records. 
The report remarks (p. 20) : “ It has 
been made matter of complaint that 
the commission has, in sonic instances, 
published original works of modern 
writers, for whicli no direct authority 
appears lo be given by the terms of 
the commission ; and that in some 
instances the information contained in 
those works had before been given in 
other forms.” 

We must not quit this subject, 
witliout alluding to the means adopted 
for distributing the works printed by 
the commission. The Iiopes of a re- 
munerating sale at one time deter- 
mmed the selection of some works. 
Mr. Cooper writes, in 1832, in a letter 
printed m “ Papers relative to a Com- 
plaint made by the Editor of the Rolls 
of Parliament,” (p. 20) : As, however, 
It is our object to select records for 
publication that may be printed in a 
moderate time and at a moderate ex- 
pense, and, above all, which possess 
sufficient" general interest to make it 
probable that the money expended in 
the publicutioti will be reimbursed by 
the sale ofeojues, I shall have no hesi- 
tation in recommending the board to 
authorise you to edit a single volume.” 
Again he says, at p. 4 of the Agenda, 

That the whole of the works selected 
for press since the existence of the 
present commission ore likely to have 
a considerable sale ; indeed, there is 
little doubt of the specimens of the 
Close Rolls and Pipe Rolls repaying 
the expenses both of editorship and 
printing; and they would long ago 
have been undertaken by individual 
speculators, were those recofds pre- 
served in accessible repositories.” 

In order, doubtless, to promote a 
quick sale, it seems the commission 
took the unaccountable means of en- 
hancing the price pf its publications 
threefold. {Vide Sir Thos. Phillipps' 
Ev. 7557, &c.) l|p five years, the sale 
of publications, the production of which 
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has cost 0000/., has realised no more 
than 774/. 3s. Mr. Cooper, being re- 
minded of diis circumstance, puts on a 
bold face, and is glad that historians 
and antiquarians expend very little of 
their money in purchasing the works 
of the commissioners and would be 
sorry to hear there was any demand in 
that line for any of the publications of 
the board and “ thinks they should 
edit no record or manuscript, the sale 
of which would reimburse the expenses 
(Ev. 1911, 12.) 

The commission, finding that the 
public would not buy its works, pro- 
ceeded to advertise them as gifts ; and 
having done so for some montlis, it 
received about “ thirty or forty appli- 
cations.^' fMr. Protheroe’s Ev. 1466). 
In this miserable dilemma of possess- 
ing several hundred tons of books, and 
seeing that the public would neither 
buy nor beg them, the commission, 
in its distress, sought the aid of Mr. 
,lohn Alien aforesaid ; who prepared 
** Hints for regulating the distribution 
of works published by the board” 
(App. G 3). This emergency was 
further relieved by sending some tons 
to he sold as waste paper. {Vide Hc- 
port,p. 30, and Ev. 7544, 3684, 5236.) 
The publications were then distributed 
(involving a further cost of some hun- 
dreds of pounds to the commission), 
professedly on the most approved 
statistical principles,^ to the various 
counties of England, to the nations of 
Europe, to the Channel Islands, to 
Gibraltar, Malm, and the Ionian 
Islands, the North American colonies,' 
the several presidencies of India, and 
even to Australia. Who can doubt 
their use in the settlement of tlie 
Maltese disputes by Mr. Austin i and 
, how satisfactorily they would decide any 
controversy in the Himalaya mountains, 
or any breach of league between 
our brethren of New England and the 
mighty Tottipottymoy ? These publi- 


cations were further given to such cor- 
porations as the commissioners of the 
Bedford level and the poor-law com- 
missioners ! Indeed, this business, 
notwithstanding the ]ilnlosophic hints 
of Mr. Allen, was managed as the 
secretary pleased. Mr. Rich, an Ame- 
rican bookseller, having applied to 
the secretary for these works, at tlie 

secretary’s suggestion ” (Ev. 6340), 
for twenty-one different libraries in 
the United States, received the follow- 
ing answer from Mr. Cooper : — 

X e ID Bimvell Court, Lincoln^ si an, 
eed Feb. 1834. 

Sir, — l^eing assured that his ma- 
jesty’s govonimenl and the Record f'om- 
missinners entertain sentiments in nil 
respects corresponding to those which 
you recently stated to me were enter- 
tained by the United States towards the 
British isles, 1 have had no hesitation m 
instructing his majesty’s printers to pre- 
pare sets of the Record publicjations for 
the whole of the Ainoiican libraries inon- 
tioiied in the list atcornpanying your 
letter of yesterday. I am, Ac. 

“ (K BiV/f, Esq.” **('. P. f’oorin.” 

Of course, these pies'-nts were re- 
ceived with thankfulness by the public 
iMjdius ill foreign countr.es to which 
they were sent. Loiters of thanks, 
couched in the style usually employed 
111 such productions, wore received from 
the various persons in America, whoso 
business it was to send them. Some 
of a similar kind from the Ilanse Towns, 
are quoted by Mr. C olquhoiui (Ev. 
6319), who said that several other 
towns in Germany iue quite ready to 
lake similar ]>rescnls. Dr. Lappen- 
burg of llambiirgb has, according to 
the same witness, made rc-searches into 
these records, which “ have and will 
bear ample fruit in the opinion of 
competent judges ; others will no doubt 
follow his exaraple.’'t 

It is not to be doubted that many 
persons in foreign countries must have 


* See a paper which, to judge from its bombastic style, was compiled by 
Mr. Hunter, Appendix B 1, p. 732. 

A few instances are selected, shewing how the numbers of the population 
influenced the number of sets of the publications. 


Essex 317,507 receives 2 sets. 

Huntingdon 53,192 ... 2 sets. 

Cumberland 169,681 ... 4 sets. 

Northumberland 222,912 ... 5 sets. 

StaflTord 410,512 ... 8 sets. 

Surrey 486,334 ... 3 sets. 


York City and Ainsty 3.5,362 ... 2 .sets, 

f Dr. Lappenburg received something of 3135/. 12f. 9tl. expended on foreign 
searches for materials for the Foedera. “ Paid Cochrane for a copy of Di^gdale’vS 
hfonastiean, given to Dr. Lappenburg, 36/. 15«.” App. (C. 3.) 
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felt obliged to the commission for 
sending them itiese volumes free of 
expense ; but there must be exaggera- 
tion in the language of these two wit- 
nesses, when they talk of “ very extra- 
ordinary sensations of gratitude ex- 
cited among the citizens of the United 
States,” or speak of these 01*686111$ as 
“ contributing to promote friendly in- 
ternational relations.” 

Jt appears Mr. Cooper has helped to 
foment the disputes with the Canadas. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2821), “ The 
Duke of Wellington thought it might 
have some good effect on the Canadas, 4 
and from the foreign office they sent 
out several sets ; but it turned out that 
two or three of them were out of print, 
and the Canadians were in a great rage 
to find that the Americans had got more 
of them than themselves.” 

Of the uncontrolled power vested in 
Mr. Cooper over the distribution of the 
publications, the most singular proof 
w»as, however, afforded by an occur- 
rence wbicli look place during the sit- 
ting of the committee. Various gentle- 
men were summoned to give cvidience 
as to the utility and satisfactory execu- 
tion of the various publications. It 
appears, in the course of the examina- 
tion of one of them, that he had been 
solicited to come forward as a witness 
on the part of the commission, and 
that at the same time a present of a 
number of its publications had beenfor- 
warded to him. On inquiry fiom the 
secretary, it appeared that the same 
course had been pursued with respect 
to most of the other gentlemen exa- 
mined under similar circumstances, 
ami a great many of the others whom 
it was at one time in contemplation to 
call. These books the secietary at fii-st 
rcpicsented to have been “ entered as 
loans at the king’s printers,” and sent 
in order to provide the proposed wit- 
nesses with the proper materials for 
forming their opinions on the works. 
*Subsequeiitly, the secretary admitted 
that these loans were, in fact, gifts : 
and, indeed, the witnesses who were 
examined on this point testified great 
astonishment at the notion of having 
to return them.* It will be^seen, from 
a return (App. C 11), the extent of the 
presents sent, and llie names of the 
persons on whom it was thought pro- 


per to bestow this (in all hut one or* 
two instances) unsolicited gift. Pub- 
lications to the amount of 1200/. were 
given away for the purpose, we might 
almost siiy, of tampering with wit- 
nesses. 

Of the amount thus distributed. 
Sergeant Merewether (who expressed 
the utmost willingness to return what 
lie had obtained) received of works of 
the former commissions to the amount 
of £283 9 0 

Present commission, do. 30 5 G 


Total.. £313 14 6 

Mr. Gage : — Of works of 
former commissions .... £45 40 

Present commission .. 20 15 G 

Total.. £65 19 G 
We certainly do not think tlie evidence 
of these gentlemen, in defence of the 
commission, was woitli purchasing for 
379/. 14s. 

The remedial measures proposed in 
the committee\s report, which we have 
no space to discuss lengthily, appear 
very practicable, and calculated to pro- 
duce the results desired. 

The report suggests, — F. The im- 
mediate abolition of the present com- 
mission. 

“ Our experience of the Record Com- 
mission furnishes but one additional 
and almost superfluous proof of the folly 
of expecting efficient labour and syste- 
matic care at the hands of a numerous 
body, unpaid for the discharge of its 
duties, and occupied by other avoca- 
tions of a more important, a mdVc iin- 
penitive, and a wholly foreign nature.” 
— Report, p. 39. 

II. That those records worth pre- 
serving should he transferred from the 
numerous unsafe repositories, scattered 
over all parts of the metropolis, into 
one fire-proof building, which should 
receive periodically all public records 
from tlie courts, and elsewhere. 

III. That the present custody should 
be reformed ; and, instead of “ sine- 
cure keeperships ” of the chapter-house, 
of the rolls, and the multitudinous 
no-custody of the exchequer; that a 
proper control over modern and an- 
cient records should be vested by act of 
parliaTnent,t either in one person and 


* Mr^ Sergeant Merewether’s Ev., 80G5 et sea. Sir E. Sugi^n’s Ev., 8037 et seq. 
f In the appendix (G« I. — ) will be found the opinions of certain Commissioners 
on thf constitution of the present Board, and its operation. Like Sanclio Fanza, they 
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11 deputy, or a boiird of three persons, 
to be paid/^ with powers and means of 
engaging proper assistance to secure 
and preserve good order and arrange- 
ment. This recommendation is backed, 
by experience of the excellent and effi- 
cient working of the general registry 
at Edinburgh, where there is one head, 
and a deputy, with the necessary num- 
ber of subordinate assistants. 

Whilst a suitable building was pre- 
paring, this new executive (we prefer 
one head to a board of^three) should 
be endowed with efficient control over 
the record offices; and their present 
keepers, who might be employed during ' 
the intervals in making preparations 
for the future removal of the records. 
We would not injure existing interests, 
but, as keeperships fell vacant, they 
should not be filled up. 


Although a large expendiune is im- 
mediately required for the erection of a 
general record repository, it is easy to 
shew, that this, once incurred, a consi- 
derable saving would afterwards follow ; 
and so necessary is this step, that no 
satisfactory ameliorations can be effected 
without it. What is the situation of 
the records, after an expenditure of 
nearly three-quarters of a millicfn in 
thirty-six years? It is a fact, that in 
one shape or another, not less than 
704,256/. have been taken from the 
public for the custody and preservation 
of the records of the metropolis only, f 
The public records in London are 
dispersed in about twenty different re- 
positories, not one of which is appro- 
priate; and all more or less insecure. 
The keeperships are sinecures, actually 
claimed as such, — the records in con- 


clrastise themselves very mercifully. It is amusing to contrast the mode in which the 
proposition for consolidating the custody of the records, was received by IMr. Allen, 
and J.ord T.yndhurst, and Baron Alderson. Mr. Allen (Ev. 7335) says, ** J am iiol 
competent to speak to the possibility of placing the records of tlie kingdom in the 
custoclv of the Record (Commission ; it would be a great alteration — it would be a 
hazardous experiment to irtf, I do not know where you could find a Record Com- 
mission to whom you could safely trust the recoidsW the kingdom ; I should bo sorry 
to be one of them. I'lie responsibilfey is greater than 1 should like to incur.” Loill 
Lymlhurst (Ev. 0191) desires to liave a general repository, and one custody, if 
possible, “ I think it is very immaterial whether they are in the immediate custody of 
the Judges, or not/* (See Evidence of Baron Alderson, 7641.) 

* At the proposition of paying for labour, the present Commissioners cry out, 
“ job ! job I” Sir Edward Sugden, a witn<?ss called by the Commissioners, hit, to 
their great discomfort, the proper principle. “ My impression,” says he, is, that 
no continuing work, no labour that is to go on from month to month and year to year, 
can ever be well executed, except by those who are paid for their labour ; speaking 
generally, I hold gratuitous labour very lightly.” Mr. Wynn, insinuating that there 
is not sufficient occupation for the whole of one person’s time. Sir Edward Sugden 
answers (Ev. H033), “ Supposing it required only three months of his time in a year, 
let him be paid according to his labour. If the check is good, it is not the less 
necessary because it occupies only three months of the year.” Mr. Sergeant Mere- 
wether is of the same opinion, (Ev. 8060, 1234). 

** At any rate,” says the report, p. 40, if the business entrusted to a Record 
C*immission be w’orth the doing, it is worth the paying for, in order that it may he 
well done. Gratuitous neglect in the management of public business, is the result 
of a most unw’iso economy.” 

t Voted by Parliament to the Record Commission, from 1800 


to 1837. (^Parliamentary Returns.) of 444,900 

Salaries for Cliapter House and Tower 116,040 

Paid by the public ns fees to the offices 113,316 

For removal of records, and preparation of repositories 30,000 


^ ^ Total of’704,2;>6 

We believe the amount of fees to have been much beyond 113,316/. Our 
calculation is made from returns of the average receipts during 1828, 1829, 1830, 
when tJie operation of acts of parliament, limiting the period of prescription in real 
actions, and affecting tithe disputes, had commenced. The sum might safely he 
doubled. 

Before the Exchequer records w’ere deposited in Carlton ride, they had cost 
10,000/. for their migrations. The fitting-up the vaults of Somerset House, wholly 
improper places, cost 16;000/. What the removal of the King’s Bench records from 
a good to a bad repository, at the actual recommendation of tlie Commission (r. Re- 
port, p. 18), has cost, we know not. Our estimate, tlierefore, of 30,<)00/. is low, 
rather than otherwise. (Papers — General Record Office, pp, 47-54) 
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fusion, — the fees adding to ibeir inac- receivers, amount on an average, to 
cessibility. Unless the government vvil- 2880/. a -year. Thus, the present 

fully intends that the lixcliequev, King’s wretched system costs, without the 

bench, and Common pleas records possibility of dispute, 15,B60/« a-year. 

shanld go to destructio]i, it must forth- It is easy to shew that a proper ma- 
witli remove them from the stables, chinery which should really preserve 

vaults, and cellars, where tliey are now the records, restore them to good order, 

perishing, to suitable repositories. A and keep them so, render the access to 

building mu&t he provided for these re- them as perfect as possible, by abolish- 

cords ; and it would be foolish economy, ing fees ; and providing sufficient calen- 

to house half of the records well, and dars and indexes could be obtained for 

leave the other half in danger. The 10,000/.;* and when this is done, if it 

government cannot neglect the Chapter- be thought desirable to proceed with 

house, and Augmentation office, and printing records, there remain 5860/. 

First J'ruits office, whilst it is taking for that purpose. We think the print- 

care of the Exchequer records. The ing of records should be suspended for 

present repositories, when emptied of a few years, at least until the whole 

their records, or the ground which they body of the records are well known 

occupy, might be very profitably used and arranged. The public has already 

for other purposes. There is much need upwards of 130 volumes of records, 

of room m the Tower. The govern- folios, and others, to digest. Hitherto 

inent lately paid, and we are not sure the Record Commission has exercised a 

that it does not at present pay, 4000/. sort of monopoly in printing. The 

per annum for store-warehouses in public supported a Commission to print 

Tooley Street. The place now filled its own records, and has been debarred 

with records in the White Tower would from printing them itself. And the 

conveniently supply all the demands of same farce is even now gravely enacted 

the ordnance for room; and it, is cer- bylheIJomeoffice,wheneveranappIi- 

tainly more appropriate that arms shdiild catipn is made to examine the State- 

bc kept in a fortress, than records, paper office. The experiment should be 

ISpace, also, will be required in the vi- tried how far the public would supply 

ciniiy of tlio new lioiises of parliament, its own demand for publication ot re- 

if the plan already sanctioned is to be cords, when tlie difficulties, of access 

executed ; and this would be afforded,^ were all smoothed away. However, 
by the removal of the Augmentation should it be determined that printing 

office. The ground now occupied by was still desirable, we would not pay 

Carlton stables would yield a very editors. » We would follow the course 

profitable return, if let for residences, of the French government, that of 

A similar saving would ultimately printing gratuitously, being first satis- 

resu It from the proposed changes in the fied of the editor’s competency. He 

custody. At the present, the public should be remunerated by, and in pro- 

pays 10,000/. a year, or thereabouts, to portion to, the sale of his works. Edi- 

a useless Record Commission; 830/. tors should be sought for works, and 

a-year into the hands of a ‘‘ sinecure” not, according to the late system, works 

keeper of the Chapter-house, to de- for editors. Under our plan, there 

fray the expenses of that repository; would be no necessity to convert record 
also 1 150/. for the Tow er establishment, publications into waste paper, or dislri- 

iii addition to fees paid at all the offices ; bute them in quarters where they are 

which, according to returns of the fee- neither valued nor required. 

— An efficient executive of one head, witli a deputy .... £2000 


Four assistants at 600/., or less • • 2400 

Three j unior assistants at 400/ 1200 

Three senior clerks at 200/ 600 

Three clerks at 1 50/ 450 

Six others at 80/ 480 

Workmen’s wages for repairing records 1500 

Materials, stationary, tools • • • • 1000 

Total £9630 
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THE TWO DINNERS. 

'** hook upon this dinner and on this,* 

Sir Robert set out for St. Mungo's town, 

All by the water of Clyde ; 

And the gude folk of Scotland up and down, 

They thronged to that river* s side. 

And they biggil a house with inuckle speed, 

In a hall for him to dine ; 

And they herded in beeves, and sheep, and deer, 
And droves of the bristly swine. 

And the muirlands sent h'm wagons o’ game ; 

And from Clyde, and Tweed, and Tay, 

ill shoals the herrings and salmon came, 

And trout, for that awful day. 

On the banks of Newfoundland was a run, 

A heavy run for cod ; 

And it was plain to every one 

That the schoolmaster was abroad, 

For never so active yet was known 
The plying of the rod. 

And turtle from far Ascension sped, 

Sweeter than turtle doo ; > 

And tom from the .sleq) of his o02y bed 
Was the melting caller-oo. 

And vessels came sailing in trim array, 

Smelling rather boggy and turfy. 

Bearing ton upon ton, from the jitn of the say, 

Its flower of the earth, the'''murphy. 

And Scotland she sent her barley-broo, 

Her crowdy an# her kale ; 

And flowed like a flood the banquet through 
A swell of the Scottish ale. 

From France and from Spain, all over the main, 
Did the white and the red wine come ; 

And strange would it be, if in Glasgow we 
Missed the bowl of Jamaica rum. 

And the pepper arose in a sneezy cloud, 

And the salt in pillars stood ; 

And Burgess vied with the King of Oude 
To make the seasoning good. 

From die porker slain his ham was lorn ; 

Torn from the calf his longue ; 

Spared not was the wether, though five years’ born - 
Nor the lamb, though but six months’ young. 

And turkeys were driven from Turkeylaud, 

Which Englishmen Norwich call ; 

With the bubblyjocks, who, bold and grand. 

Had sported their tails on their native strand, 

To join in the common fall. 

Pheasant was there, and pigeon and duck, 

And many a goose beside— 
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But, ah ! one bird was out of luck, 

All by the banks of Clyde : 

For llie Gander of Glasgow grieved, I wis, 

And wailed with a ganderish squeal, 

While his brother ganders and sister geese 
Were smoking in honour of Peel. 

Why should we sing of pudding and pie, 

Of tart or of roll of jam ? 

Of cheese or devil wet or dry, 

Washed down by a drappie o* dram ? 

Oh ! ’twas a fearful sight to see 
Three hundred dozen of men. 

With gaping throat and«glowring cc, 

Seated at table then. 

Sharp were their stomachs as their knives ; 

Loud rattled every plate. 

As though seven courses for their lives 
The hungry Tories ate. 

Vet not as in day of old Earl Grey 
Was the famous wonder done, 

Of eating a dinner out and out 
Before it was begun. 

Nor did they tear with unwashed paw 
The viarids, tone from bone ; 

Nor leave on the table am ple*^ marks 
Of stomachs overthrown. 

As was done in the times of certain feeds, 

To the Gander of Glasgow known. 

At last the dinner canA: to a close, 

And the weary jaws gave o’er ; 

And then Sir Robert to speak arose, 

And with him arose a roar — • 

Such a roar of joy, you may well suppose, 

Clyde never had heard before. 

Then silent all in tlie breathless hall, 

They drank in his words of might ; 

Had you dropped a pin, you had heard its lall 
While speaking was the knight. 

Until he said, in fervent mood, 

Who’ll stand for Church and King?” 

Three thousand men at the call upstood, 

And made the welkin ring — 

If he had called for their broadswords good, ^ 
Twould have been the self-same thing. 

And tidings into England came, 

Running from north to south ; 

And it spread with the noise of a bickering i^ime, 
As it passed from mouth to mouth. 

And soon to a wond’rous mouth it rolled — 

A mouth of marvellous style — 

As all will agree when they hear it told,-^ ^ 
Twas the mouth of the heir of C-arlisle. 
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And that marvellous mouth was opened wide, 
And loud it began to bray ; 

The jackass may envy that is unborn 
Tlie braying of that day. 

And he brayed and bmyed so deep and loud. 
And he wagged his ears so long-- 

The donkeys of the land were proud 
Of the sweetness of his song. 

And raising together their choral note, 

In vaunting tone cried they, 

“ You will never hear from Sir Robert’s tiiront 
So beautiful a bray.” 

But the sound it caught Jdm Russel I’s ear, 
And an angry man was ne : 

’Tis enough to make an archbishop swear 
That such a thing must be. 

T wish the quinzy choked the dog, 

Ere he those pranks should tiy ; 

I know he looks like Lubin l^og, 

But why perform Paul Pry. 

Five hundred to one on such a game, 

I’d book it for a loss ; 

And when Gully hears it, he'll exclaim, 

Why, it VOS a riglar cross. 

So we must get up a better mat^i, 

And Drury shall be the ring ; 

And all the flats that we can catch 
We’ll to the turn-iip bring.” 

So he called on duke, and li^ called on lord, 
And he called on earl and knight ; 

And they give him each his peerly word 
They would come to back the fight. 

And the nobles all of Cogers’ Hall, 

And the Lumber troopers bold, 

Sent a pressing cry to each house of call 
Where heavy wet is sold. 

And the Chronicle crew their bagpipes blew, 
And the Globe made its Jew’s-harp sound ; 

And the rival Suns^ whether old or true, 

Their hurdy-gurdies ground. 

And througli many a court of dense resort — 
Through many a backside slum, — 

From gutter to gutter flew the report, 
Sounding with busy hum, 

That Sir Robert s hours of life would he .short 
When Drury Lane-day was come. 

Woe worth, woe worth on peerly words. 

Woe worth on plighted troth ; 

For noFa single man of the lords 
Ate the reforming broth. 

But, nevertheless, the savoury me.s8 
Brought its attendance At ; 

And never, I ween, was in playhouse seen 
Such a coropemy td sit. 
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Save wlien in former days was played 
The riot of Tom and Jerry ; 

And in Cadgers’ Hall we saw displayed 
The Cadgers making merry. 

Through trotter and tripe, in onion stewed, 
Through tender heel of cow, ^ 

Through sausages crammed with savoury food, 
Did their jaws voracious plow. 

There was a weeping through the streets, 
Hemming the playhouse round, 

For none of their native’s favourite meats 
Could on that day be found. 


Vanished was pudding, black and white — 
Of savoloirs were none ; 

Pork-pies had vanished out of sight — 
Pigs-fry \vas wholly gone. 

Mourn for St. Giles’s hapless lot. 

When the tears ran down like rain, 

For the want of potatoes, Hot, all hot !” 
Devoured in Drury Lane* 


And soup of the beef of alamode 
W’as drained from its greasy vats ; 
And many a cellar’s dark abode 
Was hunted ^*ti quest of sprats. 




And puddings of pea in hods were piled. 
And many a well-filled fist 
In the mashy mass in dripping boiled 
Was stuck all above the wrist. 


And Fearon supplied bis doctored gin 
From the slope of llolborn Hill, 

And comforted was each Radical skin 
With the matter of half a gill. 

And beer frothed over in pots, which, we own, 
Is the method just and true ; 

But, though the stout was very brown, 

The dinner was very blue. 

Short was tlie company meeting there, 

But the provender was shorter ; 

And growled upon their scanty fare 
Reported and reporter. 

Dire was the grabbing, fierce the fray ; 

And many a pewter pot 
On many a leaden skull that day 
In savage skirmish smote. 

Skirmish so bloody and so dread 
Had never F>ans seen, 

Snoring behind Sebastian’s walls, 

And sponging on the queen. 

. At last the weary dinner past, 

The empty guests gazed round, 

And with hollow paunches looked aghast 
As they heard tne rumbling sound, 

Which told that the day’s su^itne repast 
With emptiness was crowned. 
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And up got Byng, like a worn out thing, 

Of the leather breeches time ; 

And h^ snivelled and snuffled, and slobbered and shuffled, 
Without either reason or rhyme. 

And Black and White Hume he glanced down the room, 

And saw, to his sad dismay, 

That of Middlesex men not one out of ten 
Sal amid the Cadgers that day. 

Then go-for-gold Crete he opened his throat ; 

But if he had opened his waistcoat, 

The stuff would be shewn of Grote alone 
Was nothing like Grote and Prescott. 

But Mr. Carpue — good ivfr. Carpue ! 

Pray, what were you there doing ? 

Your surgical art, if such tricks you pursue, 

Will speedily fall to ruin. 

Where were you when Charles Buller rose, 

With his “ distinctive die,” 

m * * 

« « « 

I'mose at last the muddy Clay, 

The ministers all to toast ; 

Kindred in soul, no doubt, are tl^eyv 
To the name he loves to boast. 

But silent were the hungry ranks ; 

And Clay might in vain entreat 
For a single word of the smallest thanks » 

To the scrubs of Do wningt^Street . 

So, sick and soiTy, and shamed and starved, 

They sneaked away at last — 

And .so was ended, and speeched, and cawed, 

This ‘‘ magniheent repast.” 

And a laughing went over all the town ; 

And never again shall we hear 
Of another starvation got up to put down 
Old Scotia's genial cheer. 

And so God save our noble king ! 

Our lives and safeties all ! 

And may to the Whigs, whenever they choose, 

Such another dinner fall. 

QUOTH THE BARD. 
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FEBniTAKY SONNETS. 

BY Sin MORGAN o’dOIILUTY, BART* 


I. 

Shortest of months! — but what is siiort is sweet, 
Says the old jjroverb — and I trust 'tis true, 

Or will be so this moiatb ; — for now the crew, 
Piped by owl-visaged Abercvomby, meet ; 

And Melbourne and his set will try to cheat 
The oft-bammed public into the belief 
That they are ministers, and he their chief — 

No “ viceroy over them ** behind their seat. 

The humbug scarce will pass. In Drury Lane, 
Young Russell having got upon the boards — 

A point his uncle’s play could never reach — 
Listened to many a muddy, crawling speech ; 

In which they talked, in low and lying words, 

Of every thing on earth — save Derrynane. 


II. W 

Oh, sound of fear! Deep o’er the Western wave 
Booms on the wind the growling of the brogue : 

The tail, through all its joints of fool and rogue, 

I^vanter, swindler, lickspittle, or knave. 

Alien of thought, or s£lf-proclainiing slave, 

Wags at tlie Iriali howl. We heed them not-* 

I mean we IBories-^onot a single jot* 

But jcati the cabinet serfs their aspect brave ? 

Well knowing that now England’s heart is high— 

That Scotland spumed them by the banks of Clyde. 

They feel the merest contact with the sty 
Of beasts unclean Uteir doom must soon decide. 

And where else can they turn ? Their sure defeat 
Will make, I say again, this month if short yet sweet. 

M. O’D 

BUaden\ Londofi Tavern, vii® KaLFeb. m.dccc.xxxvii. 
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a R E E K COMEDY — A U T STO P 11 A N ES . 

No. I. 


At this season, when the free list is 
abolished at Drury Lane, and a voice 
big with fate and death [■ occupies the 
stage of Covent (Jartlen four evenings 
in the week, our readers will receive, 
we think, with ])leasurc, tvto or three 
admissions to the Comic Theatre of 
Athens, combinitig, as it does, all the 
amnsemenis of a Th'calre dcs VarieUs 
and an Opera Buffa ; and in calling 
their attention to the works of that 
poet who so often made Laughter hold 
both liis sides, we hope to support the 
assertion of Bentley, so appropriately 
chosen for a motto by Mr. Walsh; 

Aristopbaiics, the most ingenious 
man of an age fertile of great wits/' 

An inquiry into the origin of the 
drama in all countiies would not be 
devoid of inlercst nor improvement. It 
lias been traced back to a distant age 
in China, in I’eru, and in the islands 
of the South Sea ; and Professor Wilson 
of Oxford ha.s recently unfolded tlie 
singular and romantic theatre of the 


llindu.s. Captain Cook describes a 
scene in the isle of Jlapae, which 
coincides'' very rcm.irkably witli tlic 
account of the ancient choral dances 
of(Jrecc:e: we allude to the accom- 
paniment of the dance with music hy 
the same iierformcr ; a custom almost 
peculiar to the Creeks, and bequeathed 
toHheir descendants, who, according to 
an intelligent traveller, Mr. I In a lies, 
always sing to the motion of lli(>ir feet. 
The slow progress of comedy, a.s com- 
pared with tragedy, in Athens, has hi e:i 
attributed to the superior gratification 
derived by uncultivated minds From the 
representation of the stormier passions. 
This cliaraclerislic of the popular taste 
is well known to Mr. Farley; and Mr. 
Ilallam, in bis Litroduciion to the Li- 
terature of Europe (p. 298), mentions a 
Parisian Mystery, in which St, lUubara 
is bung up by tlic heels on the stage, 
and, after uttering her remonstrances 
and disapproval of so nncomfoitable 
and unpicliiresqne a position, is torn 


• The Comedies of Aristophanes, traiishited into coiTCsponding Knglish ]Metres, 
]>y Benjamin Dunn Walsh, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Tn H vols. 
Vol. 1. London ; A. H. Daily and Co, 

t 'fhis fact, which has escii])cd the notice of the Laiicrt, is recorded by tlio critic 
of Mr. Bulwer's new play in the llxaminer. As it bears internal evidence of having 
been written by that learned gentleman, we shall quote the pa.ssag(% particularly 
as tlie author has boon so long connected with Athens and the Athenians.” 
" Mr. Mucready’s delivery of it [the passage alluded to] chilled every hcait in the 
theatre, as the sudden touch of the coldest marble would have chilled eveiy hand, 
llis form seemed distending beyond its natural dimensions as he spoke; and, long 
after he left the stage, his voice continued'to linger there, big with fate and death,** 
ji^qrely the authorities ought to look to this. We shall have a literary influonza next. 

VDt. ?w. NOi Lxx'xvn; u 
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with pincers and scorched with lamps manner. To him we ow^e the inlro- 
beforc the audience. duction of intoxication on the stage ; 

Both tragedy and comedy arose out a fruitful source of humour to succeed- 

of the festivities which cheered the ter- ing poets, from Shakespeare (whose 

mination of tlie harvest. TIkj extern- Cassio will be in the recollection of 

porary eflusions were of two kinds : every one who remembers Charles 

©ne embodying the sentiments of grati- Kemble) to Buckstone. IIo seems, 

tilde to Bacchus, the inventor of wine, also, to have regulated the metre and 

and presiding with Ceres over agri- improved the formation of the plot, 

culture ; the other giving utterance to Cratiniis, another important name, was 

the light and abandoned joyousness of contemporary with Aristophanes, whom 

the season. One produced tragedy; he vanquished in a dramatic contest, 

llie other, comedy. Hence the pro- Some rather equivocal praise of his 

priety of Aristotle’s remark, that tra- talents occurs in the Knights; but the 

gedy and comedy were originally im-<t passage certainly implies the popularity 
provisatorised. We must pass very of the poet. Aristophanes is alluding 

briefly over tlie interval between its to the ingratitude with which a writer 

first construction and the appearance for the stage was regarded, when de- 

of Aristophanes. Cicero speaks fa- dining powers had diminished his 

voiirably of Kpicliarmus ; and we know faculty of amusing ; — 

from Horace, that Plautus imitated his 

" Who Cratiiius may forgot, or tho storm of whim and wit wliicli shook the tlientros 
under his guiding f 

When Panegyric’s song pour'd her flood of praise along, who but he on the top wave 
was riding ? 

Too 1101- rival might him moot j plane and oak, tu’en by the feet, did him instant and 
humble juostration : 

For his step was as tho tread of il flood that leaves its hod ; and his march, it was 
rude desolation. 

Who but he the foremost guest, then, on gala-day and feast What strain fell from 
our musicians, 

But * Uoro, Doro, sweet nvmph with fig-beslipper’d feet,* or ‘ V« verse-smiths and 
hard-inecbunicians F 

Thus in glory was he seen while his j^ears yet were green ; but now that his dotage 
is on him, 

God help him! for no eye, of those that pass him by, throws a look of compassion 
upon him. 

'Tis a couch, but the loss of its garnish and its gloss ; ’lis a harp that hath lost all 
cunning ; 

*Tis a pipe >vhere deftest hand may the stops no more command, nor on its divisions 
bo runMiiig.’* — M itciiei.t., 

Tlie misfortunes of Magnes and Before we cuter upon the considera- 
Crates arc also commemorated. Cra- lion of the merits of Aristophanes, a few 

tinus has been commended by Horace preliminary remarks upon the Athenian 

and Quintilian ; and Persius, we tliirrk, theatre will not be without interest, 

speaks of growing pale under the in- It lay, observes Mr. Wordsworth, bc- 

i^ctive of the “ daring Cratinus.” Tho nealh the southern wall of the Acro- 

nanies only of his comedies are pre- jiolis, formed by the sloping rock in 

served. Kiipolis has been charac- which its seats were scooped, rising 

terised by a . similar epithet, — iratum one above another. Of these seats 

Enpalidcw. He sneered at the bald two only, the highest, are now visible; 

bead of Aristophanes, who charged although Mr. Wordswoilh thinks that 

him with pilfering from his muse; the removal of the earth would, per- 

an accusation denied by Eupolis, who haps, discover the complete shell of 

declared, with no apparent justice, the building. Its position was selected 

that he had assisted in the composi- with the usual taste of that gifted 

tion of the Knights. Undoubtedly, people. Here, with the Parthenon 

traces of his rivals may be found in and Acropolis immediately overhanging 

the pages of the great Athenian satirist; them, and the charming valley of the 

aod Schlegel thinks that the severity of Ilissus beneath, sat the spectators of 

Cralinus.is seen in the Knights, 9xid the the (Kdipm and Orcsto.fcTlie influence 

jocularity of Eupolis in the Birds. of situation will be more apparent, if 
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we recollect that all the dramatic re- 
presentations occurred in the morning, 
under the open sky, and without any 
of those illusions which constitute the 
pride of a modern stage -manager. 
IJencc the frequent apostrophes to 
heaven in the works of the tragic 
j)oets would possess a peculiar force 
and beauty. In the same manner, 
Kuripides w’as enabled to introduce 
his own philosophical tenets — 

“ Seest thou the abyss of sky that hangs 
uhove thep. 

And clasi)s tlip earth around in moist 
em])race 1 

1’iiis to b(! Jove hclitwo — This servo as 
(Jod " 

Mr. Wordsworth has pointed out the 
use whicli ^Kschylus made of this cir- 
cimistango ; many of his metaphorical 
c:^f)ressiciis being derived from objects 
visible to the audience. So, in the 
Emucnidcs, referring to the proximity 
of llic TempJe gf Minerva, he repre- 
sents the Athenians dwelling under the 
wings of the goddess — UaxxaSo; 

Sophocles, with equal liappi- 
ness, turns the eyes of his audience to 
the isle of Salamis. Much of the suc- 
cessful hardihood of llic Aristophanic 
imagt^ry is owing to the same cause. 
I\Jr. Ilunn, for example, would never 
be able to uplift Tryga;us on bis aerial 
pilgrimage (almost as fiigli as the 
Monk-Mason-lIolland-(jIrcen - Nassau- 
llalloon) ; but the fancy of tlie lively 
spectator, unrestricted by a roof, placed 
him at once in the purple sky : there, 
too, the Birds built llieir city. This 
eye to the en’ect of situation never 
slept. Troin llic theatre of Tauro- 
meium, in Sicily, a view was obtained 
of Mount .'Kina. C'ertainly the Athe- 
nian Comic Muse would never havcbuilt 
her t(?mple in Wych Street. Mr. Walsh 
has some very ])ertiMcrit observations 
upon the Greek theatre. 

“ III order to arrive at a clear idea of 
its coiistrucl’OM,” he w rites, “ let us take 
the largest of our London liuuses, the 
I taliuii Opera ; and, having stripped it of 
its roof and its galleries, and substituted 
the genial beams of the sun for the glare 
of artificial light, hit ns extend the lower 
tier of seats backwards, at the s.uuo gentle 
ascent, until the depth of this tier of seats 
becomes somewhere about C(iunl to the 
Ijveadth of the stage. If we then clear 
the pit and the orchestra of their benches 
and divisions, ornamenting the naked 
wall thus presented to the eye wdth 
some elegant columns and statuary, and 


place in the centre of this now’ and en- 
larged orchestra the sacred Thymele, or 
Altar of Bacchus, and imagine a troop of 
twenty-four dancers moving round it in 
a compact oblong figure, carolling their 
merry lays to the music of a few’ pipes 
or flageolets, — w’e may form some idea 
of the appearance of the very smallest of 
the Grecian tlieatres during the exhibi- 
tion of a new comedy. But the stage, too, 
must submit to be remodelled bemre we 
can consider the resemblance as at all 
complete. Instead of the innumerable 
sliding and rolling scenes, which add 
such sjdondour to our dramatic repre- 
sentations, W'e must erect of solid marble, 
at the distance of a very few feet from 
tlio modem * lamps,' a long, low line of 
buildings, containing, together with a 
fair proportion of wdiuiows, a largo door 
in the centre, a smaller one on each side 
of it, and a still smaller one at each ex- 
tremity of the facade. This erection is 
to bo considered as permanent ; for, w’itli 
the addition, perhaps, of a few columns, 
and other architectural ornaments, for the 
sake of ajlding dignity and majesty to its 
character, it served, generally speaking, 
ecpinlly Jor tragedy and comedy. Let the 
reader now conceive thi ee ord imirv scenes 
united together in the form of a triangular 
])rism, and revolving upon an axis in such 
a way ns to exhibit, by turns, each of the 
three faces to the eye of tlie spectator ; 
btt him also imagine a machine of this de- 
scription (technically termed a periactos, 
and the painted canvass, or board, tem- 
porarily fixed to one of its three faces, 
a calublcma) placed at each extremity of 
the line of buildings fronting the audience, 
— and be w ill then he in possession of tlie 
only means used by the ancient Greeks 
for representing that change of place 
which we exhibit by such multifarious 
contrivances. But the question now im- 
mediately occurs, How could any illu- 
sion over have b{'eii felt, when the same 
unmeaning row of houses was always 
staring the spexlalor in the face, whelluu* 
he w'as required to imagine himself at 
Argos or at Delphi? i\ow’, in answer 
to tiii.s objection, let the reader ask him- 
self whether the presence of a brace of 
stage-doors ever formed any bar to his 
momentary belief in the reality of a hor- 
rid murder, porpetratiiig in the depth of 
a gloomy wood by a band of molodniniatic 
banditti. ^ et the two cases are precisely 
analogous, except that, in the modern one, 
the thing represented is in the centre, 
and the anomalous additions on each side 
of it; while, in the ancient instance, 
the converse position was observed. 
According to the exigences of the play 
to bo performed, all or part of the five 
different doors, or, what camo to the 
same thing, the five different houses, in 
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iUe iow facing the spectators, wore dis- 
tributed umoogtliose ditfoveut cliaiac.ters 
in the piece wbpm it suited tlio poet’s 
purposo to exhibit in coniicxiou with 
their dwelling-places. As a general rule, 
which/ however, was not uiifivquently 
violated when iiecessary, the centre one 
was assigned to tlie first or leading actor, 
that on the right hand to the second, and 
that on the left to the third. All Uie 
characters of the drama whom the poet 
did not choose to rejn-esent as house- 
holders, entered the orchestra by one of 
the two ‘ entrances’ thraugh wliich tlie 
chorus came, and thon ascended the stage 
by a flight of steps. 'I'ljoir exits were 
managed in a precisely similar manner. 
£f we may believe some of the ancient 
grammarians, the door by which they 
inad« their iippearanLO indicated their 
arrival from tlie town or the country ; 
and we are also lold, that of the two 
movable tiiangular scones, one was ap- 
propriated in like manner to town, and 
the othei to country views. The change 
from the exterior to the interior of the 
house was exhibited to the eyes of the 
audience by ' wheeling out/ as it uas 
called, or rather by * wheeling round,* 
the front of that one of the five perinsiicnt 
dwellings wiiose inside was required to 
he ex]»osed to view ; for which purpose 
they were all furnished with appropriate 
inuchinery.** 

This operation is twice named iij 
Aristophanes. Thus, in the AcltarnlanSy 
when Euripides says that he has no 
time to attend to him, Dic^eopolis re- 
plies, Let them wheel you round.” 
The theatre was not destitute of ma- 
chinery, some ofwincli must have been 
of leather a complicated character. In 
the Proinelftcnsy Oceanus sails through 
the air, accompanied by a chorus of 
ocean nymphs, comprising at least 
fifty persons, in a winged chariot. 
They had also trap-doors, watch-towers, 
and scenes, painted on wood or can- 
v^^ss, to represent any particular ob- 
ject. Thus, a view of Caucasus was 
introduced into Promethem ; and the 
island of J.emnos, with the cave of 
Philoctctes into Sophocles* drama of 
that name. Shakespeare, indeed, had 
no Stanfield to paint a balcony for 
Juliet; but the progress of the arts in 
CJreece cannot be compared with their 
developemcnt in the nortli. Phidias 
and Euripides — sculpture and poetry 


— were coeval. We have also the au- 
thority of Sclilegcl, grounded upon a 
passage in Plato,* for ebnsidering the 
knowledge of perspective possessed by 
the ancients to have been far more 
ample than tlie landscapes discovered 
at Herculaneum would lead us to 
imagine. We are not speaking ofonr 
Myracle Plays, when one shilling and 
sixpence was charged for a god*.s pe- 
ruke nor of the Parisian Myslerios, 
when a large scaffolding at the back of 
the stage displayed lieavcii and hell, 
with the world between, and dragon'--, 
with flaming eyes of polished steel, ac- 
tually startled the audience into iiys- 
lerics.f The Athenian comedy was of 
a very different description ; and miieb 
skill was nndoubiedly employed to aid 
its influence. At tlio Surrey, a very 
respectable lliundcr-^torm is manufac- 
tured by the rattling of a few sheets oi 
metal ; while, on the Attic stage, a si- 
niilar concus.'ion was produced by rol- 
ling leather hags, full of pebbles, down 
sheets of bra^*s.| Then, as to the lime 
of peiformance, allhoiigli the Jnti^one 
of So[)hocles, or the A^tunemnon of 
.'Eschylus, might he almost as mucli 
esteemed as the of Maritvay yet 
the most inveterate play-goer would 
have thought the delight dearly ]Hir- 
chased by an attendance from seven in 
the evening till eleven. I'he perform- 
ances commenced in the morning. 
Soinetbing equivalent to a dress-circi(‘ 
seems to Jiave existed ; and in the in- 
let vals between the performance wine 
and nuts were distributed. In the 
Acharnians figs are given to the peo- 
[)lc ; and Diercopolis is quite horrified 
at the noise of the inunclting. A po- 
pular j)lay undoubtedly drew immense 
“ houses” — voiirfjLvom, tlie word em- 
ployed by Plato, signified the free adult 
poj)ulalion of Alliens, and corresponds 
with tlie “ totam Itodic liotnam circus 
capiP^ of Juvenal. Mr. Wordsw’orth 
quotes a v^rse from a modern Greek 
poem, to prove that the term is still re- 
tained to oxfiress the population in ge- 
neral, ]\o direct argument, therefore, 
can be drawn from the use of the \vord 
ill \\\ctSi/iuposiumy beyond the testimony 
to the crowded audiences which it cer- 
tainly affords. Sclilcgel, in his Lcciwrs 
on Dramatic JMcraturc, has some in- 


* A fiict. Sec the Lives Literary Men of 11 n gland y in llio Cabinet Cyclnjwdia, 
under Ileywocd. 

t Hullum's Inlrodnetiou to the IMcratare of Kai'ope, vol. i. p. ^ 

Julius Pollnxy quoted by Walshs j\ot^, p. /O?* 
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}>;onious reinarks upon tiic nature and 
tli'ccts of l!ic Creek masks, and points 
out a probable resemblance between 
tltein and the masks of the Roman cur* 
nival, tlic deception of which, at a dis- 
tance, is nearly ijerfect. We know, 
from the anecdote of Tliamyris, who 
u);))eared on the.^ stiig(} with a blue and 
a black eye, and frefin tlie blood rnn- 
niiig down the cheek of Tyro, that great 
mimetic skill was evinced in tlieir con- 
slruclion. In order to lend a neces- 
sary height to the performer, the cn- 
/liuniua, composed of several soles, 
was worn by the tragic, and llie socaiSfo 
or low-hccled slipper, by the comic 
actor. TIic body was also proj)orlion- 
ably enlarged, as we see upon our own 
boards when Sir John TalslafVis lucky 
enough to find a leprcsciitativc. In 
the opinion of Schlegol, we sliall form 
the coriectest idea of their appearance 
by regauling them as so many statues 
endowed with life and motion, JiUcian, 
ill hi.-, treatise, treats them 

with les.^ gravity, and ridicules the high 
shoes, i!ic masks w’itli mouths wide 
ciiough to swallow the spectator^ and 
the chest and limbs enlarged fo a 
piodigious extent. 

These few and rapid hints may in- 
duce the rgader to consult some of the 
writers who have furnished copious in- 
fonnatioii ujion the subject, and of 
whom INlr. \\ alsli gives a suflicient list. 
Abu\e;ill, let liim read JMr. IMitchelTs 
ailinirable ^‘Discourse,’” prefixed tb'lhe 
Clouth ; it is liarned, discriminating, 
and elo(|uenl, and .is w'armed with the 
true earnestness of a ‘icholar. Wc have 
been pleased to find that its merits are 
appreciated in (hninany: “ Milchellus, 
c|ui ]jrieclaiam dc Nub. Aristophaii. 
sMipsit commcniatloncni,’’ are the 
vvuids of C. r. Uatike, Dc Aribfo- 
pluinis I 'ildj p. 01. 

“ It must often have occiiired to every 
one,” Miys TMr. Wsilsh, in his clever pre- 
face, “ what u gKuit pity it is that there 
were no active \olefinoes, like Vesuvius, 
ill the lieart of ancient Greece* j w’o might 
otheruibe lijivo hail a thimci! of digging 
u]) a fobsil (JriM'k city, at the (‘X])iration 
of a couple of tlioiisand years, in as per- 
fect a stall* as Pompeii or Jlerciilani'uin. 
We might then have wandered through 
the voluptuous or studious chamliors of a 
I’ericles, a Cleon, a Socrates, or w Jiuri- 
piiles. 'I Jiese,” lie adds, “ may njipear 
wild drearijs ; but it so happens that in 
one case, also, tliey are .sober realities. 

Prefect?, 


-A ristophancs* 

The comedies of Aristophanes aie tho 
Pompeii of Athens. In them have been 
enshrined the records of the public ami 
piivuto life of the Athenians during ih« 
most brilliant period of the republic ; 
and in them alone we must seek for tho 
personal knowledge of tho high ami 
mighty geniuses of those days, whicli 
cannot be hoped or desired from ihr* 
grave writings of tin* tragedian, tlio 
jdiilosoplier, or tlie historian.^’ * 

The truth of these remarks is equal 
to their ingenuity. The old comedy 
contained w'ithin itself all the elements 
of personal satire, literary , criticism, 
and political disquisition. If any 
persons of infamous character, said 
lioracc, were to be exposed to public 
odinm, EupolisjGraiimis, Aristophanes, 
and their contemporaries, were always 
ready, with unbounded license, to dis- 
play ibcir wickedness to the world — 
Mulld cum liber tnlc voiubant. (iSV//., 
lib. i., sat. 4.) If any absurd or dan- 
gerous innovations were altempled in 
literature or education, the same scourge 
was immediately ap|>ILed ; and llie se- 
diictivg and enervating sophist was up- 
IiAfd, under the guise of Socrates, in a 
basket, to the dcris on of the* audience, 
in the Clouds ; or the corruptTng aiul 
debilitating sentiments of Euripides 
w’eie lauglied at in the biting ridicule 
^of the Achurmuus, In politics, the iii- 
tliience of the comic writer was still 
more powerful and extensive. The 
AiiitupUauic P.vrabasis, or addles?, js 
compared by Mr. Walsh to the leading 
article m a pewspaper; embracing the 
s;une topics, and enforcing the peculiar 
view’s and opinions of the writer. What 
Lockhart, and Maginn, and North, and 
Yoike, effect periodically for Couseiv- 
atism and good government, in liie 
Quarlcrlt/f \n Blackwoinl, dUi\ in Cnm.r^ 
the comic poets, though not w ith cqu.il 
moderation, laboured to accomplish 
upon llie stage. 

Ill the absence of a free prc>s, every 
Athenian Junius w'as obliged to breathe 
his inilignatioii into verse. I'eargns 
O’C onnor’s pamphlet, with the cliarac- 
Icrislic anecdote about the introduc- 
tion of a poor-law, “ You wijl ruin 
botii our trades in Ireland,” would 
have been hitched into the sharp 
iambic ; and the history of Mr. Ra- 
phael’s parliamentary negotiation would 
have danced along in lively aiiapcrstie*^. 
Poetry, history, novels — lliose tales 
(tails ?) almost as long as O’Conneirs, 

jip, 10, U. 
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but without an equal power of agitation 
—would have found their appropriate 
niches in the Athenian Dimciad, No 
one has developed the spirit of the old 
comedy with greater acuteness than 
Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, 

** The old comedy,” he observes, '* is 
a species of poetry hs independent -and 
original as tragedy itself •, it stands upon 
an equal elevation — that is, it extends as 
far beyond the limits of reality into the 
regions of a creative fancy. • • * Jn the 
old comedy the form was sportive, and 
W'as characterised by un apparent whim 
and caprice. U'he whole production wits 
one entire jest upon n large scale ; which, 
again, contained a w'orld of separate jests 
within itself — and each occupied its own 
place, without appearing to have any 
concern with the rest. * * ♦ Whatever 
is dignified, noble, and grand in human 
nature, will only admit of a serious 
representation, 'i'he comic poet must, 
therefore, divest his characters of all 
qualities of this description ; he must 
f3ven deny the existence of such qualities 
altogetlier, and form an ideal of human 
nature in an opposite sense to thabiof 
the tragedians — namely, in one that is 
odious and base. * * ^ The merry or 
ludicrous ideal consists in the perfect 
harmony and concoid of the higher part 
of our nature, with the animal part ns a 
))re vailing principle. Heason and Intel- « 
lect are represented as the voluntary 
slaves of the senses. Hence we shall 
find that tliat which in Aristophanes has 
given so much offence, flows necessarily 
from the very principle of comedy : the 
frequent allusions to the lower neces- 
sities of tlic body ; the wanton pictures 
of animal desire, which, ,in spite of all 
the restraints imposed on it by morality 
and decency, is always breaking loose 
without the consciousness, of the indi- 
vidual. If we reflect attentively, w*e 
shall find that, even on our own stages, 
the infallible and inexhaustible source of 
the ludicrous is derived from the same 
un^vemable impulses of sensuality, at 
variance with higher duties ; cowardice, 
childish vanity, loquacity, gulosity, lazi- 
ness,*' Ac. 

Undoubtedly, in Aristophanes, tliis 
spirit of sensual poetry is carried to 
an objectionable eitent ; but the error 
admits of palliation, from various cir- 
cumstances connected with Athenian 
manners and religion. Porson remarks, 
in reference to this unbounded license, 
that in the acknowledged indecency 


of Aristophanes there is nothing to 
allure, but much to deter. He never 
dresses up the most detestable vices in 
an amiable light, but makes the reader 
disgusted with them by exhibiting them 
in their natural deformity.”* In this 
respect he resembles Swift, who was 
never yet called an immoral writer, 
albeit from liis pOems might be se- 
lected passages at whicli even the jald 
comic muse would have blushed. In 
tlie Greek dramatist we meet with no 
sentimental seducers, no amiable adul- 
teresses, no high-minded murderers. t 
,lf every fragment omitted in an expur- 
gated edition by Mr. llowdler (sup- 
posing that mutilator of Shakespeare 
to venture upon such a task) were 
melted down and condensed into the 

Aristophanic Essence,” it would not 
disseminate such insidious poison, such 
enervating sentiments, such degrading 
images, as the fashionable novels which 
penetrate into every boudoir. Compare, 
for instance, the comi# poet with Mr. 
Thomas Little ; the bold, undisguised 
courtesan of the first, with the affected, 
semi-i^ducta Venus of the second ; 
Athenian vice, staring at you without 
a mask ; and modern licentiousness, 
coquetting through the veil of a trans- 
parent morality. 

No author has possessed siifhcient 
hardihood to introduce the old comedy 
into I'.ngland ; but the preceding cen- 
tury beheld, in tlie representations of 
Foote, the very spirit of the middle 
comedy. This remarkable person did 
not, indeed, employ masks to identify 
even the features of those whom he 
portrayed, but he imitated their dress 
in every particular ; and all who have 
seen the late Mr. Mathews are aware 
how complete the illusion must have 
been rendered by his unequalhxl mi- 
micry. A slight allusion to Footes 
performances will illustrate these re- 
marks, and shew that in the mimetic 
portion of his entertainments (but no 
further) he was entitled to the desig- 
nation he has received, of the Englfsli 
Aristophanes. The piece, for example, 
with which he opened the I lay market 
Theatre in 1747, the Diversions of the 
Morning, consisted of imitations of 
individuals well known in London for 
their peculiarities or their talents. His 
Auction of Pictures, in -the ensuing 
season, was of a similar character, 
and comprised sketches, to the life, of 


See Ponons Tracts, edited by Kidd. 
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Sir Thomas de Veil, a Westminster 
magistrate; Cook, a celebrated auc- 
tioneer of those days; the notorious 
Orator Henley ; and others. At Dub- 
lin he ridiculed a printer, of the name 
of Faulkner, with such daring success 
that the laughter of the city drove him 
from his own door ; and when a court 
of law awarded him three hundred* 
pounds as a compensation fpr the 
insult, Foote started away to England 
(of course, without paying), and avenged 
himself by caricaturing the judge and 
the jury upon the stage. The Mat/at' 
ofOamttty which still retains its jflacc 
in theatrical literature, originated in a 
quarrel with Jiamb, a fishmonger in the 
Strand, and major in the Middlesex 
militia, vvho, having arrested Foote for 
hi$ bill, received payment in full by 
a transmigration into Major Sturgeon. 
\Vl»eu Boswell condemned Foote’s 
practice of indulging his ridicule at 
the expense of his visitors, which Boz 
termed making fools of liis company, 
Johnson replied, — Why, sir, when 
you go to see Foote, you do not go to 
sec a saint. * * Sir, he does not 
?/u(k€ fools of his company ; they whom 
he exposes are fools already.'' But he 
expressed a very different opinion when 
the Humourist talked of exhibiting the 
llambler. 

“ hoswelL Foote has a great deal of 
humour. 

Johnson. \ es, sir. 

Bos. He has a singular talent of ex- 
hibiting character. 

John, Sir, it is not a talent ; it is a 
vice; it is what others abstain from. 
It is comedy which exhibits the cha- 
racter of a species, as that of a 
miser gathered from many misers ; it 
is farce which exhibits individuals. 

Bos, Did he not think of exhibiting 
you, sir ? 

John. Sir, fear restrained him ; he 
knew 1 would liave broken his bones. 
1 would have saved him the trouble of 
cutting off a leg 1 would not have 
left him a leg to cut oft'.” 

I'oote was scared by bis roar, and 
the Lion of Bolt Court escaped. The 
remark we here qilbted of the doctor 
is one of the many sophisms which 
passed current in his obedient circle. 
Comedy, certainly, in a general sense 
exhibits the “ character of a species 
but if the exhibition of individuals 
constitute only farce, what becomes of 
Sir John Falstaff, and twenty other 
names famous in the history of the 


drama? Was that witty knight only 
one among many ? If so, the species 
is extinct. But to the accurate por- 
traitures of his dramatis personae the 
Greek poet gave very little attention ; 
he used them principally as vehicles 
for the expression of his own opi- 
nions. Yet, with all his negligent im- 
petuosity, he possessed great powers 
of observation ; and we Can fancy the 
incident which Bayle relates of Ari- 
osto, to have occurred to Aristo- 
phanes. The father of the great Itajian 
poet, happening one day to be very 
angry with the youthful writer, ad- 
dressed him for a considerable time 
with much vehemence and severity. 
Ariosto sai<l not a word in vindication 
of liL conduct ; and, upon a friend ex- 
pressing astonishment at his silence, 
lie told him that he was at that moment 
composing a comedy, and \vas pausing 
at a scene where an old man was re- 
primanding his son. When his father 
began to speak, he determined to ob- 
serve him with deep attention, that his 
pictwe of an angry man might be 
drawn IHfter the life; so that he only 
regarded liis tone of voice, gestures, 
and expression, without concerning 
himself about his defence. So dili- 
gently did the author of the Orlando 
labour in the construction of comedies 
^vhich are never read, although Balzac 
esteemed them, in their kind, equal to 
bis celebrated poem. 

But the nearest approach to the 
spirit of the old comedy, in its purest 
form, may be seen, we think, in the 
literary portraits of our friend Cro([uis, 
and the political sketches of 11. B. 
The Gentleman in Black anointing the 
pen of Bob Montgomery with the true 
Satanic inspiration ; Campbell with an 
empty glass by his side, and evidently 
unconscious of the Pleasures of Hope 
or of Memory ; Pelham worshipping 
his shadow in the mirror ; or Brougham 
as a famished hound out of place ; 
Whittle Harvey, a sweep at Southwark ; 
the O’Connell Pooka running off with 
Lord Melbourne ; a celebrated legal 
(ex) functionary in the character of 
Humpty Dumpty, in Nitrsety Bhymes ; 
,the Balloon Ministry, &c. ; — such are 
the attitudes in which Aristophanes 
would have brought them before the 
Athenian scorching with the 

lightning of his verse the agitator of 
Ireland, as he did the agitator of 
Greece. A very curious resemblance 
may be traced between Cleon and 
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O’CpnnelU We would not, indeed, 
take llic menial .physiognomy of a man 
fro, Til Arihtoplianes, any more than his 
fealurcs from Ciuikshank ; but Cleon 
has met with a severer and calmer 
piiinter in llmcydides, in vvimse sombre 
page his lineaments are graven with an 
. iron pen, — a factious deintigogue, a 
restless iucendiary, a vapouring bull}', 
a confirmed coward. Does the parallel 
need any thing to its completeness ? 
Cleon recei\ ed a bribe ; and we have 
heard a wliisper of a thousand pounds 
and ll>e factory children. ^Ve shall 
return to this interesting character when 
wc speak of the Knights. 

1-orct Woodhouselee, in those very 
superficial glances at history and lite- 
rature which he, or somebody for liim> 
was jdeased to denominate a universal 
bjslory, expresses his opinion that the 
comedies of Aristophanes were relished 
only by the very dregs of the people. *' 
In the iir&t place, it must be observed 
that, afier tlie failure of the Chnds^ a 
iiiaTiifcsl alieraiion is to be traced in 
the pod’s manner: his serious and 
roflcctivc style is almost entirely a,ban- 
donod ; and many of his ))la} S, as Mr. 
MilchclJ notices, are mere desprit. 
Tlie DUmt turned Gentleman is a spe- 
cimen, Mitford, in reference to tliis 
inequality, was justified in saying that 
he could write equally for the highest 
and the lowest ranks, and could be at 
the same time a consummate politician 
and a consummate bufTooii. But if 
the comedies of Aristophanes were in 
icality relished only by the dregs of 
the pcof)le (which w'e know not to 
have been the case), bow infinitely 
must the Athenian niobocracy have 
surpassed, in intellectual vigour and 
general infonnalion, that very respect- 
able body of elevated critics uho, from 
their bowers fragrant with apples and 
ginger-beer, nightly look down upon 
li^s “majesty's servants at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden! — those sixpenny 
patrons of the drama, whose “ Musike, 
inusike peals over the tuning of the 
orchestra; and whose ’euphonous cries 
to No. 1.^7, “ Turn him out ! turn him 
out!” blend so delightfully with IJam- 
Ifl's soliloquy, livery reader of Aris- 
tophanes well knows the perfect impos- 
siliility of comprehending a single page 
until after a diligent study of Grecian 
history, philosophy, and poetry. Many 
lines are given to the ridicule of 


Euripides ; a wiiole play is devoted 
to the exposure of*,the aophists^ awl 
the immatui^ plvilosophy of fSoemtes : 
the ri|)e and true scholar! alone is able 
to enter fully into ihe treasury betbre 
him. Moreover, in that age, no Moyes 
existed to lend the poet’s dreams a 
local habitation. Tlie spectator could 
not take a copy of the new play to the 
theatre. Suppose the comedy of tlie 
I'rogs to have been announced for 
Wednesday,' the 4tli inst.” Aristo- 
phanes had no enterjirising publisher 
to inform the Athenian public : 
“ AAstopbanes* new play, entitled the 
Frogs^ will be published on Wednes- 
day, the 4th inst/’ Neither could he 
look into the 2'imes or Herald for an 
outline of the plot on the following 
morning. The poet w'as obliged 40 
rely upon the unaided cleverness of 
bis audience, at wliose extraordinary 
qualifications Scblegel has expressed 
his astonishment: qualifications em- 
bracing a deep acquaintance with po- 
litics ; a familiar knowledge of all the 
poetical masterpieces in the language ; 
an activity of mind ever on the watch 
to catch the lightest and most compli- 
cated irony, the most unexpected sallies 
and remote allusions, frequently indi- 
cated only by the inflexion of a syllable. 
Now, let an English writer, in this 
nineteenth century, produce a drama, 
the wit of which shall consist in biting 
references to political occurrences, 
present or past — in amusing parodies 
upon the works of Shakespeare, Mas- 
singer, and Congreve — in oblique hints 
at foreign diplomacy — in ludicrous 
misrepresentations of history, — let an 
author bring out such a play as this 
(and the comedies of Aristophanes are 
identical in their construction), and 
will not the walls of old Drury ring 
with the uproar of mortals uniting with 
gods in indignant reprobation of a 
performance, for the understanding of 
which neither tlie Library of Entcr^ 
taining Knowledge wor the Fenny CycLo- 
peedia had provided ? and Mr. Cooper 
w’ould be compelled, after withdrawing 
the play, to bow himself oflT backwards, 
in the elegant plifaseology of raiiiiy 
Kemble, beneiUhashowcrororange-peel 
and goose. Under such circumstances, 
Mr. Bunn’s bo.xes would present an ap^ 
pearanpe very difi'creiit from Christmas ; 
and the histrionic profession would 
become a singularly appropriate ap* 
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IJat, ^hile we cnmiat l»cl|) 
•Bw I' the* * ‘ni^eed ■ ' (rf* ' intellectual 
auj»oi*ioi'4ty to!' ^ctonifMon ‘ Alltonian 
over tl>o*>temTnoh'j^U?oner, we look 
uf toft ^ouv » city friewd as the more 
estimable diarijicli^r-^-'WOfre indtistnous, 
more sincere, Toore afte<5tioimte in the 
private relations of life— ^ more liberal 
in the discharge of chilies to the state 
— a tenderer father, a faster friend. 
To return to Arislojdinnes. In consi- 
dw'irig the riotous overflow of animal 
spirits which characterises the comic 
poet of Athens, and which Schlegel 
has^ with a during felicity, called the® 
drunkenness af wit, the Ihicciianalia of 
fun, we ought tb make some allowance 
for the festive season in which they 
were generally rejwesenled. Something 
of u similar kind, but without the 
jioetiy, -may be traced in the early 
i’rcncli forces, and the Fasl-mtclils- 
npiclc, or carnival-plays, of Germany, 

“ written in the license which that 
season has generally permitted."* 

If the reader w'oukl form an idea of 
the Athenian citizen in the age of Aris- 
lo[ihane.s he shonUl combine the gajety 
of the Parisian with the frivolity and 
poetic feeling of the modern Gioek. 
Ijet him hear Mr. Walsh wid ourselves 
upon the subject, lie rose early, either 
to attend the general assembly of the 
citizens, or to serve as a juryman in 
ont? of the ten courts of law, if lie hap- 
pened to be among llie six thousand 
annually chosen for that ptiq^iose. In 
the Ac/tarnutns, we hoar Dicocopolis, a 
farmer whom tlie terror of the Spartan 
enemy had driven into the city, relating, 
in a very lively manner, his town-course 
of life. Adcuslomed to the active habits 
of the country, he reaches the Pnyx long 
before a single citizen has taken his seat ; 
then turning into tlie roruin, lie secs 
the people running before the heralds’ 
painted rope, llic mark of which in- 
flicted a tine; or he amuses himself by 
tracing figures on the ground, reckon- 
ing up the exjiensef? of living hi towm, 
and every moment casting an anxious 
eye upon the blooming fields, (^n his 
lelurn, perhaps, he finds liis breakfast 
(u^tiTTav) prepared by his wife, or one 
of his slaves; a piece of whealen bread, 
a basin of lyarley-meal porridge, or a 
slice of a barley ioaf. No potted ham, 
or anchovy toast, or Dundee mai*malade, 
lent a relish to the repast. In this 
respect the Ancient Athens yielded Id 


the Modern; and one of the Trinity 
champagne breakfasts’^ (ryiwfo- (h- 
vim/) wrould have fufnisbea gossi]) 
for a month. Mr* Walsh points out 
the absurdity of deeming ilie 
e'jmvaletit to our word dinner; alluding, 
we imagine, to the sapient dialectics of 
the late Mr. Walker, who determined 
to be an onioiNAL in Greek as well as 
cookery. Having recruited himself 
with this meagre refection, he saun- 
tered into the market-place, which, 
like tlie bazaars in the Levant, con- 
tained divisions appropriated to the 
sale of various articles; the fisli-mar- 
kot, the perfume, garlic-market, &c. 
Having cheapened a dish of sprats or 
herrings, with onion or garlic sauce, 
he hands them to an attendant slave, 
and lounges home to dinner; or, sup- 
posing him to have invited a few friends, 
and being rather too far from Iflackwall 
to patronise Lovegrove, he buys an eel 
from the Lake of Copoe, a delicacy 
mentioned with high praise in tlio 
Acharnnim. This fish retains its cele- 
hrity, aj wxdl as its size; one sent to 
Mi'f Iiiiglies weighed seven pounds. 
Having despatched his second meal 
he strolls out again — die 
comforts of the domestic hearth being 
equally unknowm in Athens and Paris 
^ — along the Academy or Lveeurn, 
which were gardens omamenlally dis- 
])osed like our paiks, with the agree- 
able addition of large buildings for the 
accommodation of tlie citizens. Wc 
may Iiope to enjoy a similar prome- 
nade, when the classic Duckinghain 
committee shall have realised their in- 
genious theories for the improvement of 
the public health. Here hb listens to the 
last newly imported philosopher, or 
talks over die play, or compares the 
last dance of Sophocles with one by 
A\sehylus, or argues the necessity of 
reform, until his sliarj^ened appetite 
sends him back to a frugal supper 
{hff^rov) ; and the couch on wliich he 
ate his dinner served him also for a bed. 
Now, let us hear Mr. Hughes upon tlie 
modern Gieek, who, like ids ancestor, 
is abstemious in his mode of living. 
Rising v\ilh the dawn, after a pipe and 
cup of coffee (without mufliii and eggs), 
he walks out to visit Ids friends, or 
transact his business, until noon, when 
his principal meal is prepared. This 
he generally takes with his family : it 
consists of boiled rice, sometimes mixed 
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with oil and vinegar; mutton, baked 
with almonds or pistachio«nuts; stewed 
meats ; pihiu ; olives, called coliim- 
bades; thin pastry, made of egas, 
ilower, and honey. After dinner the 
women retire to the drawing-room, if 
they have one, and the men indulge 
in a siesta. In the afternoon, “ calls,'* 
without the knocks, are resumed, when 
sweetm eats, ])ipes, and coffee, are handed 
round ; and, should the vreathcr be fine, 
pleasure-parties are formed to walk in 
the neighbouring country, or inhale the 
sea-breeze. About sunset they return 
to supper, and retire to rest at the 
hour when a London belle is thinking 
of rings, as Mr. Hood would say, or, 
perhaps, has expressed it. 

Upon the whole, although we have 
no tragedy so perfect as the (Kdipus^ 
nor any speeches quite so sublime as 
those of Demosthenes, the nineteenth 
century may defy the Athenians and 
the age of Pericles to contend with 
them in cookery. In literature they 
have some claims to distinction ; but 
in the cuisine / Tliey point to IJomer ; 
wo meet them with Ude. They chal- 
lenge us with Sappho ; we reply to it 
with Mrs. Dodds. They had the Par- 
thenon ; we have the Clarendon, They 
vowed to Salamis to talk of the Persians; 
we scull to Greenwich to eat white bait.^ 
Viewed in ibis calm and dispassionate 
way, we have no cause to be ashamed 
of our proficiency in what may be truly 
called the Jinc arts. Hut in one parti- 
cular we confess our inferiority : the 
practice of drinking wine out of glasses, 
however varied in shape, implies a rare 
want of invention. The ancients pos- 
sessed the art of pouring the richest 
wines in one unbroken stream down 
the throat. Horace calls it a Thniciari 
custom ; and Athenseus mentions a 
person who obtained the appellation 
of runnell, from his partiality to this 
r^thod. We should like to see it 
introduced at Holland House ; and 
venture to recommend tokay for the 
experiment. We have unconsciously 
adopted so many of the Athenian fa« 
shions, that one so agreeable ought not 
to be overlooked. The custom of 
writing upon the walls might appear 
peculiar to our lettered age (Aristo- 
phanes always drives us into a pun), 
but it flourished also in Athens. Aris- 
tophanes mentions it in the Jeharnians; 
and the auth6r of Jnacharsis has inge- 
niously employed it to celebrate the 
charms of Leucippe. We have the 


habit, indeed, but without its pidfetry. 
No exquisite of the present day would 
think of proclaiming Lady Hlcssington^s 
])re-cminent charms in chalk upon the 
Park wall : that distinction is reserved 
for Mechi’s Magic Sti'op !*' or “ Buy 
your Hats at the Red House or 
“ The Last Week of Jim Crow !” 

In our next excursus, we shall enter 
more fully into the poetical character 
and diction of Aristophanes, and exa- 
mine at some length, and with critical 
impartiality, the merits of his various 
translators ; but we cannot refrain from 
‘ briefly noticing a very fertile source of 
wit in bis comedies, which arises out 
of what have been enWod jokes contrarj/ 
to expectation. These may be divided 
into two classes : the first, when no 
joke of any kind was expected ; the 
second, when the witticism diflers from 
that whicli the previous train of thought 
appeared to indicate. To the first class 
belong tliose faint gleams of humour 
which, once in a season, shed a melan- 
choly brightness over the columns of 
the Chronicle or Rvamincr, No person 
antjeipates wit in those quarters; and 
any indications of it, therefore, however 
slight, are jokes contrary to expectation. 
It will be easily understood that the 
mirth of Aristophanes is not of this 
description ; but as wit of this kind is 
totally unsusceptible of translation, and 
as we are writing almost entirely for 
the Knglish reader, we proceed to give 
a few specimens in our own language 
of jokes contrary to expectation. To 
begin with an anecdote of Foote. This 
literary Cruikshank having, in one of 
his entertainments, caricatured an actor 
named O'Brien, that gentleman waited 
upon Foote, and complained very in- 
dignantly of the injury his character 
had sustained through his being taken 
off’ upon the stage. The comedian, 
having vainly endeavoured to laugh his 
visitor into a good-humour, at length 
observed, “ Well, as you seem dis- 
pleased at my takiiTg off, you shall 
immediately see me take mj/self off.*' 
The enraged actor was pacificcl, and 
Foote, taking up his hat, qitictly walked 
out of the room ; and O'Brien, 'after 
waiting an hour in expectation of his 
return, was compelled to console him- 
self for his previous affront by a joke 
contrary to expectation. The story told 
of Sir Isaac J^ennington is of a similar 
nature. A rich fellow of a college in 
Cambridge, after favouring Sir Isaac 
with a list of his maladieS; inquired 
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what he should take. I should re-* 
commend you to take advice,*' was the 
reply. But this species of wit assumes 
various shapes. In the rich and easy 
inflections of the Greek language it has 
abundant opportunities of displaying 
itself. Without the form of a riddle, 
some of these comic vagaries possess 
its character. Professor Sedgwick's 
cjuestion, “ Why is a soldier of^the 
line like a vine ?*' because he must have 
ten drills (tendrils) hejb7‘e he can shoot, 
whicli set the upper table at Trinity in 
a roar last term, may find its parallel 
in Aristophanes. The plastic dialect 
of Athens slides into puns beyond the 
reach of northern art ; for these we 
have no analogous expressions, and 
the translator is reduced to the alter- 
native of abandoning them entirely, or 
of substituting others in their place. 
Charles Lamb’s identification of the 
CX'lts with the Chinese, because they 
are both Sell- Teas (Celtes), is in the 
true spirit of Grecian /arce. So was 
1 'orson’s preference of a liquid 
and his refusal to drink any move roh 
(toddy). J.ike humourists in generjJ 
(always excepting Mr. Col bourn’s), 
Aristophanes cared little whence he 
drew his wit: so that it ]ninned and 
rattled, all was well. Jupiter and his 
thunderbolts never scared him from a 
joke ; he could stare the (jorgon’s head 
out of countenance, and tripped up a 
chorus of Furies without tiie slightest 
hesitation. But he is not for this 
reason to be clmrged with irreligion. 

we shall be exlremely uiijust to 
Aristophanes, if wc view him only as 
a fellow of infinite Jest : he had not 
only quips and cranks, and gibes and 
gambols, to set the theatre in a roar, 
but a true and delicate perception of 
poetry, uncommon warmth of colouring 
and freedom in painting a landscape, 
with an eye that knew and loved nature. 
Let the reader turn to the fine descrip- 
tion, in the Jcharnmis, of Pericles thun- 
dering and lightning wBh his eloquence ; 
or to the animated sk^.tch of the Peirceus, 
in the same play, resounding with the 

S iscordant noises of busy preparation, 
1C hammer and the saw, and the shrill 
whistle of the workman ; or to the de- 
lightful glimpses of rural scenery in 
the Clouds, tinted wdth the softest hues 
of Sophocles. These are not passages 
to drop from the pen of a mere Buck- 
stone or a Scribe. 


Aristophanes has incurred severe 
censure for bis attacks upon Socrates, 
whom, in the quaint words of Ben 
Jonson, he hoisted up with a pulley, 
and made him play the philosopher in 
a basket, and measure how many feet 
a flea could skip geometrically by a 
just scale. (Gilbert Wakefield (who 
was not an admirer of Aristophanes) 
declared, that the comedy of the Clouds 
obscured the brightest star of the 
Achaian firmament. But it ought to 
be rccollecled that Aristophanes was 
not the only satirist of the son of 
•Sophroniscus : Ameipsias devoted a 
play, called the PhiU)soph€rs Chak, 
to the ridicule of his character and 
pretensions. Aristotle mentions a ridi- 
culous coimtennnce among the legi- 
timate points of humorous invective ; 
and certainly Socrates, in his personal 
appeamnee, as well as his intellectual 
cliaracter, ofleicd very tempting induce- 
ments to the comic muse. A squab, 
big-bellied figure, with goggle eyes, 
large projecting mouth, sw^elling nos- 
trils, a fli)/ nose, and thick blubber lips 
— suc^i is the portrait drawn by no 
unfriendly hand. In his costume, 
negligent to a degree of vulgarity — in 
his manners, harsh and presuming, 
oven in the favourable colouring of 
I'Jjito. “ Yet perhaps Amylus here 
(pointing to him) is hurt by what you 
say," observes Menon, in the Dialogue 
of that name. “ I do not care one 
straw if he is,” replies Socrates. Such 
was the roar of the Greek moralist; 
but the memor.ibiliii of Xenophon 
differ — how much! — from the me- 
morabilia of Boswell. Nor wtjs the 
ordinary conversation of this celebrated 
individual more in keeping with his 
garb of philosophy. U pon this subject 
Mr. Walsh observes, that gentlemen 
could easily gather much new informa- 
tion, if lliey would only read Greek 
authors as often as they quote them. 
Let the reader, for example, refer to 
Xenophon’s account of his master’s 
visit to a courtesan named Theodota. 
“ Lend me your charm," says the lady, 
“ that I may draw it first of all against 
you." “ But, by Jove," says he, I 
do not wisli to be drawn towards you, 
but that you should come to me.*' 
Well, I will come," replies tlie lady ; 
“ only do you let me in." “ I will," 
answers tlie philosopher, “ */' I have 
^ot no one within I like better 


^ Vide Walsh’s Preface, 
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Neillior was his school held in such 
general estimation as, might be sup- 
posed. Among his scholars were 
yiLschincs, ti parasite of the tyrant 
Dionysius ; Simon, whose rapacity 
jVdSsed into a proverb, and w'hom 
Aristophanes gibbeted, in Urrorem, 
in his indignant voi'se, together with 
Cleonymiis and Tlieorus. (hn* know- 
ledge of Socrates is derived tilmost 
entirely from the pictures given to ns 
by his friends ; but neither Plato nor 
Xenophon were acquainted with him 
nnlil several years after his appearance 
in the Aristophanic extravaganza of the" 
C/ouds. Vet, even in their aHeclionale 
jMges, we trace the outline of many 
sketcites in Aristophanes. Mitchell 
thinks that his mysticism, his garrulity 
(not forgotten by Lucian), hi.s hair- 
splitting niceties of langinigei'his me- 
lancholy temperameiit (recorded hy 
Aristotle), his devotion to physical 
pursuits, are all indicated in the me- 
morials of Plato. So far, indeed, were 
ins sophistical arguments sometimes 
carried, that one of the ablest of mo- 
dern critics do(?s not hesitate to cWnce 
the ludicrous introduction of the bolt- 
ing tub and the cock and hen, in the 
Clouds f from some observation actually 
uttered by Socrates, though pei-verled, 
perhaps, by llie reporter. Need we, 
then, refuse our assent to the conefu- 
sion of Mr. Mitcltcll, that Aristophanes 
did not compose the Clouds 'so^ much 
with the intention of exposing ISocrates 
individually, as of chastising, under 
Ins name, the new giy^iitem of education 
pursued at Alliens 1 There is grejil pro- 
priety in the rcinaik of Cinnherland, *’ 
that Socrates, in this comedy, lays 
down no doctrines of jirinciple, of 
fraud or injustice ; it is not llie teacher 
who recommends, but the disciples 
wiio jiervert his instructions to tlie 
eul ])urpobC of defrauding and dueling 
their creditors. So wiili respect to the 
behaviour of children towards their 
parents. Tlie son in the play strikes 
his father on the stage, and quotes the 
maxims of Socrates in justificaliuii ; 
hut he quotes tliein only to shew how 
easily sophistry can defend the most 
outrageous condud;. In this opinion 
Sehlegcl ajipears to coincide. The 
object of the piece, he thiuk-s, is to 
shew that by a fondness for philoso- 
phical subtleties the warlike exercises 
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come to bo neglected, that s^oecutitlon 
only serves to shako the fomidations of 
religion and inoralsj nnd/ that by the 
arts of sophistry ewery right is rendered 
questionable, and the worst cause is 
frequently victorious. Su\*ernt per- 
ceives throughout a direct attack' upon 
the w'ell-known propensity of the 
Athenians to ronlroversies and law- 
suit.^ — n propensity encouraged by 
their habits of extravagance, and against 
which Aristopliancs never ceased to 
inveigh. In tlie present play, he colls 
them a people of tighling cocks ; in the 
Bu'ds, in the Knigfits^nnd other places, 
the same hostility displays itself; but 
particularly in the Jfus/fs, the story of 
which, as Siivern observes, arises 
out of it. The comedy of the Clouds 
is in itself so interesting, and has oc- 
casioned so much litigation in the critical 
world, that we shall present our readcis 
w’illi an analysis of it. 

The scene is laid at Ath(Mi$,and the play 
opens in the house of Strepsiades, who, 
with his son, Pheidippides is discovered 
reclining upon a couch ; several slaves 
lying rounci upon the floor. Strepsiadcs’ 
(ail Athenian citizen), tired of wailing 
for the dawn of day, soliloquises upon 
the melancholy condition of his uflbiis ; 
and, having called for a lamp, reukotis 
up the amount of interast almost, due 
upon his debts, — the last quarter of 
the moon warning him that tlie kgal 
period fooeufercing paymetH ’(lllf‘ ;^(h 
of the * uiond^) was elaso at iluitid. 
While he is engaged in reflecting upon 
the difficulties to which his son’s extra- 
vagance had reduced him, Phcidip- 
pides (already well known on tlie turf 
and road) cries out in his sleep — 

** A hpiitl a heat ! 

How many turns to n hciitV' 

This sleep ^conversation occasions 
some amusing equivoque, and one or 
two passable puns; nnlil the young 
gentleman wakes, and. somewhat out 
of humour, requests permission to 
finish his nap. IIis fa,llicr,meanwtiile, 
us iiiairied men in nil ages have bevn 
wont to do, solaces himself with tJiuis* 
ing recollections of a , single life, wli^'iI 
he lived in the country, — 

“ J)nMy, unmopped, reolifiing' nt >his 
case, ij r. . 

And flourishing in bees, sb&fq>, 

t Kssay on the Clnuds\ 
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until, in an cvil hour, be m^rrieJ a lady 
iit foi' notikiug but a patroness at the 
Athenian Almack’s,^ all over washes, 
paintj &c. (see tho Coitri 
lie I'ecounts the infant history of his 
son, and the amicable contests that at* 
tended his iiotnenclature,— a scene 
which will remind the reader of an ad- 
mirable chapter in Tristram Slunidy. 
A notable project at length dawns upon 
the old man, which he imparts to Plici- 
dippides (who now appears upon the 
stage), advising him to hasten to So- 
crates — whose house he points out, — 
that he might receive instruction in tliat 
Thinking-shop for clever people. Ills 
motives in making the proposal are sa- 
tisfactorily explained : — 

** Tis said that they have got both the 
Two Cuusns— 

'J'hc* Stroirger what-d ye-call-om and the 
Weaker ; 

And that of these the latter gains the vic- 
tory, 

Although it s])enka upon the unjust side. 
.So, if you go and learn lliis Unjust 
Cause, 

I need not pay one penny of the debts 
I owe on vour account to any body.”* 

Wai>ii. 

Plieidippides, fearful, as he says, of 
spoiling his comjdcxion, refuses to 
ooiuply, and the old gentleman goes 
himself. Having knocked ai the door 
of Socrates, he is answered by one of 
the scholars, who entertains him with a 
few of the most recent and interesting 
discoveries of the philosopher, who 
had been ascertaining the leaps of a 
Hea, by dipping its feet in melted wm-, 
and then measuring tlic distance by its 
boots. Modern researches have illus- 
trated this important (lucstion ; and wc 
read in the Entomology of Kirby, that 
a flea jumps two hundred times its 
own length — a feat performed by mus- 
cular power alone, if the human ani- 
mal possessed the faculty enjoyed by 
this agi'ceablc domestic visitor, the 
lover’s prayers to anniTiilate space would 
he accomplished, and hops (vid. Hart’s 
Quadrilles) would always end in rna- 
trinlony (as they now do occasionally). 
Another of the philosopher’s investiga- 
tions, as related to Strepsiades, was di- 
rected to the curious uncertainty, tlieii 
prevailing among scientific ' men, rc- 
s'pecting the buzzing of tlie gnat^ — 
whether the sound issued fmm the 
mouth or the tail. Socrates preferred 


the latter hypothesis. The fact of the 
hum being caused by the friction of the 
wings against the thorax was to be re- 
vealed in more fortunate days. Sliep- 
siades, stimulated by tbesc extraordin- 
ary proofs of superior intelligence, 
impatiently demands to see the philo- 
sopher : the front of his house is ac- 
cordingly wheeled round (an criieration 
previously explained), and the master 
is discovered sus|)ended in n basket, 
and his scholars distributed in various 
absurd altitudes. In the Acharmans, 
hairipides is represented in a position 
I'^qually ludicrous. It may be proper 
to observe that this satirical portrait of 
the philosopher was founded upon the 
ecceuLricily of his character. Alci- 
bjadi» mentions his peculiar habit of 
walking along the streets ; and Plato, 
in the Sj/mpmum, informs us that he 
frequently remained standing on the 
same spot, lost in meditation ; and that 
upon one occasion, at the siege of Puli- 
dea, he stood fixed in thought from an 
early hour of one day till the next sun- 
rise, when he had discovered the ob- 
ject •fills iiRpiiry. It was this singu- 
lar absence of mind winch suggested 
to Aristophanes the expression, 

/3«rs/v (vialking upon the air), and the 
emblematical representation of it which 
we have previously described.*' Sur- 
prised at their inverted postures, he in- 
quires their occupations, and is inform- 
ed that lliey are groping under Tartarus, 
and that their rumps are learning as- 
tronomy.” lie then asks the uses of 
die diiibrorit iiistrmueutssirewed about, 
and is, of course, vastly edified by the an- 
swers he receives. At last his e>e turns 
upon Socrates, dangling from the roof, 
who tells him that he is questioning 
the sun and, having been favoured 
wail Strepsiades’ reasons for calling 
upon him, — namely, to obtain 

** A now receipt 

For sending uif his creditorSi and foiling 
tlicm 

By the Art Logical,’*— 

lie desires liini to sit down upon a 
couch, and put a garland upon his 
head, while he scatters some barley- 
meal over him. Mr. Walsh remarks, 
that ihrougliout this initiation the poet 
is parodying Sopliocles. In this part 
of his translation, Mr. Walsh, by adapt- 
ing his style to the rich harmony of the 
original, is mucli more successful tli.in 
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Cumberland, in whose cold, stiff 
iambics,” as Mitchell calls them, the 
freshness and beauty of the Greek are 
entirely lost. Tlie reader will observe 
lire happy art with which Aristophanes 
supports that inyslicisiu of character 
by which Socrates was distinguished, — 
and which, contrasted with the homely 
manner of Strepsiades, charms us by 
its poetical wildness. He invokes the 
Clouds to a conference. 

“ SOCRATKS. 

Let the aged man attend to the prayer 
ill silence, until it is ended ! ^ 

Great Master and King, thou measure- 
less Air 

That keepest the earth suspended ! 
Thou glittering blither, ye dusky-fnccd 
Clouds 

AVho vent in the thunder your choler ! 
Kise, Cioddesses, rise from your dewy 
abodes, 

And appear in the sky to your scholar. 

STTEPalADES. 

No, not till 1 fold up this bit of a rag, 
liy way of unibrelhi, and don it. 

\\ hat a tlikk-headed blockhet^'l 1 must 
be, to wag ** 

From my door-stono with never a 
bonnet ! 

SOCUATti?. 

Yes, come, ye adorable Cl^/uds, and 
speak • 

Your decrees to this suppliant lowly ! 
Come, whether ye sit on the snow-beaten 
peak 

Of Olympus, the towering, the holy ; 
Or dance to the Nymphs with song and 
with smile 

In the gardens of Father Oeeun ; 

Or ill ewers of gold at the moutlis of 
Nile 

Draw up your w'atery potion ; 

Or haunt tlic sluggish IMieotian lake. 

Or Mima’s snowy-capped summit. 

Oh, list! and receive the offering we 
make, 

^ Nor turn away angrily from it !” 

Thunder is heard, and a large and 
simpeless cloud is beheld floating 
through the air, from the midst of 
which the delicious song of the Chorus 
breaks upon the car. 

" Rise, ever-flow'ing Clouds, 

Shewing yourselves to the wondering 
crowds 

Clad ill your dewv corporeal essences ! 
My from the hoarse-rolling Ocenirs 
fountains ; 

Fly to the tops of tlie tree-clad mountains : 
J’hence will we view earth’s craggy ex- 
cxeecencee, 


'I'lmnce the green linrvests of which we’re 
the givers, 

Thenoe th& sweet banks oftliie murmur* 
iug rivers, 

Thence, loo, the sea’s ever rumbling en. 
deavours ! 

Bright ill the satlier, the Eye of the 

Blazes untired on his mission. 

Shake off the showery mist of the gray 
Heavenly nature, and let us survey 

'J'he earth with our far-seeing visiou.” 

This mystical and beautiful passage 
may recall Faust to the memory. In 
the wonderful richness of his numbers, 
the extreme facility of his language, 
and the flexibility of bis fancy, Aristo- 
phanes was not unequal to the illus- 
trious German. “ How great and over- 
powering,” exclaims Mr. Walsh, “mu'^t 
have been the effect of this invocation, 
when the audience bad actually before 
their eyes the craggy precipices of Sa- 
lamis and Vl’gina, — the fertile plain 
w’hich lay between Athens and the 
sea, — the little rivulets so celebrated 
under the names of the Cephissus and 
Ilissus, — and in the back -ground, the 
heavy rumbling sea itself. If, to 
complete the picture, we acid a sky 
more brilliant than can even be ima- 
gined in these foggy latitudes, and a 
sun of molten gold, we shall have some 
faint idea of the exquisite landscape 
which delighted the eye, while these 
elegant verses were stealing through 
the ear to the heart.” Strepsiades, 
meanwhile, highly gratitied by these 
mysterious singers, entreats Socrates to 
introduce him ; and the philosopher 
directs him to look towards Mount 
Fames, down whose sides they are de- 
scending. Mr. Walsh differs from 
the opinion of those critics w'ho consi- 
der the poet to address the eyes of the 
audience in this passage. The moun- 
tain, he says, certainly faced the stage, 
but could not have been visible from 
it, as ti;e rock of the citadel must have 
entirely shut out the view. He con- 
ceives Aristopliaiies to have left the 
descent of the aothereal goddesses to 
the imagination. ’ The 'chorus now 
enter attired as goddesses, in their 
floating draperies ; and Strepsiades, 
who had sup|>oscd them to consist “ of 
fog, dew, and dusky vapour,” is in- 
formed by Socrates that they are the 
nursing mothers of the most* famous 
sopliisis, fortune-tellers, quacks, bards 
bombastical, &c. C umberland dis- 
covers great comic force in this scene; 
it is the reply of sophistry to common 
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sense, which had iiii the truth in a very 
natural solution, supposing them to 
be in reality fog anc) t^pour. It is an 
answer so contrived as to recoil upon 
himself. Walsh has been happy in his 
imitation, — it cannot be styled a trans- 
lation. The satire is aimed at the 
writers of dilhyrarabic odes, which 
were of a lofty lyric character, and 
sung by the circular choruses, of which 
the modern Greek Romeika is thought 
to be a remnant/''' 


So that’s wliy tliey sing * of the tlircat- 
eiiiri* loom, 

O’ the clouds forked glittoringsstrawin/ * 
And the * curls o* the hundred-headed 
Simoom/ 

And * the tempests hurniii’ an’ blawin / 
I'o say nothing of ‘ crook-talon’d air- 
swimmin’ fowls/ 

O’ the, watery kingdom of heaven. 

And showers water an* boomin’ growls, 

Frao the clouds hy thunderbolts riven, 
por hy wfy of return for their flattering 
words, 

"J’hey gobble down sauces and gravies, 

' An* "hraw caller baddies, and gusty 
birds/ 

The cushats and bonny w'ee mavis// 


The poet refers to the successful 
cflbrts of the ])ithyrambists, to put 
their feet under the mahogany of the 
Alheiuan ton; a fact interesting, as it 
proves that Little poets existed before 
Lansdowne House. Mr. Walsh 4ias 
adopted the Doric dialect, we presume, 
to represent the Inroad provincial style 
of these odes. The inquiry of Socrates, 
whether Strepsiades had ever beheld in 
the sky, a cloud shaped like a centaur, 
or other animal, has been illustrated by 
Porson from Shakespeare, Hamlet^ act 
iii sc. 2, and Antony and Cleopatra y 
act iv.; and by Dobree from a beau- 
tiful and characteristic passage in 
Jeremy Taylor’s Worthy Communicant . 
We may add, the noble sonnet of 
Coleridge — “ Cloudland,” where the 
idea is enlarged with uncommon grace 
and poetic fancy. * Strepsiades con- 
tinues to receive instruction from the 
Master; and some rather indecorous 
allusions to Jupiter, rather indecorously 
rendered, together with a few meteoro- 
logical observations, may be left to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
to bo investigated as that most learned 
body may deem fit. The mind of the 
pupil centres only in the evasion of his 
debts ; to compass this end, lie dare 


do all that may become a man, and 
more. The chorus are especially 
obliging, and assure him of their con- 
stant regard, provided he tries to be 
clever. Thus comforted, he delivers 
himself to their guidance with great 
composure. W^e cannot refrain A'om 
quoting his soliloquy upon this oc- 
casion, because it is an admirable 
specimen of Aristophanes in his most 
peculiar style. 

C U^inKllLilNU. 

** ^ow let them work their wicked will 
upon me ; 

They’re welcome to ray carcass : let ’em 
claw it. 

Starve it with thirst and hunger, fiy it, 
freeze it, 

Nay, flay the very skin off — *tis their 
own; 

So that 1 may but fob my creditors. 

Let the world talk*; I care not tho’ it cull 
me 

A bold-faced, loud-tongued, overbearing 
bully ; 

A shameless, vile, prevaricating cheat ; 

A tricking, quibbling, double-dealing 
Jknifve ; 

A prating, pettifogging, limb o’ tho law ; 

A sly old fox ; a perjurer ; an hang-dog ; 
A rnggiimiiffin made* of ^ slireds and 
patches ; 

The leavings of a dunghill.— Let ihoin 
. rail.” 


“ So now let thorn do with me just wliat 
they wdll, 

I give them iny carcass for good or for 
ill; 

And dandruff, and cold, or bo flayed, if 
they durst. 

To experience healings, and hunger, and 
thirst, 

On condition they teach me the metliod 
to lind 

An escape from my clel'ts, and I’m thought 
by mankind. 

Hold, nimble -tongued, impudent, an- 
xious to rise, 

A blackguard, a glu^r together of lies ; 

An inventor of words, a lover of suits, 

A law-book, a rattle, a cunning old boots ; 

An auger, a strap, a dissembling old bags, 

A puddle of grease, an indulger of brags ; 

A goad-riddled slave, an impertinent dog, 

A twister, a teaser, a gluttonous hog. 

If passers-by speak of me thus, I’m ripe 

For whatever they think to he proper.” 

“This torrent of words,” says Mr. 

Cumberland, “ forms one of the most 

curious passages in this very singular 


Leake’s Travds in the Morea, quoted by Walsh, p. 306, note 50. 
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author, and is such a specimen of the 
variety and versatility of language, as 
al most defies translation He was cer- 
tainly deceived in supposing that he 
had overcome the difficulty. The 
terms which he regards as synonymous, 
afford no adequate idea of the original. 

Socrates, at the request of the 
Chorus, proceeds to examine the new 
pupil's mental qualifications; and his 
first question relates to his memory, 
which Strepsiades assures him is very 
retentive in matters of credit, and very 
trencl)crous in matters of debt. But 
])rior to his admission into all the 
benefits of this system of education, he 
is required to pay his admission fee; 
Socrates accordingly directs him to lay 
down his coat, it being the universal 
custom to go in stripped. Tlie poor 
fellow complies with ii rueful counte- 
nance, and, of course, never renews his 
intimacy with that garment. 

Many altemptshave been made to elu - 
cidate this most obscure and diflicult 
passage. Ueisig, ingeniously, but with- 
out adeqnatesupport, conceives ^cerates 
merely to have exhibited, ou a tt.ble 
strewed with ashes, and w ith ii rousting 
spit bent into a circular form, the theft 
of a clonk from the* pahestra by some 
other individual. Siivcrn has refuted this 
conjecture with his accustomed Icarn-^ 
ing, and advanced an hypothesis of his 
own, which the reader will be pleased 
by consulting. A foundation in reality 
has been sougl)t for this Aiistoyihanic 
incident. It is raxher singular, that 
Eupolfs,accordiiig to the scholiast, had 
charged the philosopher with stealing a 
wine-pitcher, during a song of Slcsi- 
chorus, at a party; and Aristophanes, 
by a sort of malicious buniour, assigns 
to Chcereplion, tlie companion of So- 
crates, the appellation of x>.s^r>fs — a 
thief. Could but the life of the philo- 
sopher, is tlic remark of Siivcrn, have 
Vurnished even the slightest ground, 
what a lucky hit for the comic poet to 
unite in the practice of ihi.s virtue the 
master and tlie pupil. We should 
gladly pursue this investigation, if our 
space permitted ; but wc must ictuni 
to the Thinking-shop. 

Strepsiades having departed with his 
master, tlie poet avails himself of the op- 
portunity afforded by tlie susiiended ac- 
tion of the play, to introduce his address 
to the audience, which was delivered, 
Cumberland conjecture^, by an actor 
wearing the mask of the author. It 
was writteoi to use the emphatic 


guage of Mr. Walsh; After Ids former 
comedy had been damned. And the 
reader will notice 'flM5 ihgemdty ^ilh 
which he mingles a high opinion of jiis 
own merits, and indignation ac- 
count of his previous defeat, with un- 
sparing adulation of the present speC'^ 
tutors. 

** lly the holy Bacchus, from whom 
All my comic talents come, , 

Til declare, spectators, to you 
Freely what is really true. 

May 1 lose tlie prize,* and be thought 
Dull, and tame, and good for naught, 

♦If *t\vas not for reckoning that 
You wore critics good and great. 

And tiiut this was fullest of wit 
Of tlie comedies I'd writ. 

That ] chose outvou, hits, to tnslo 
Firstthe work 1 ftiouglit my hestt . 

^'et against great .lustice's rules 
W as 1 beat by stupid fools. 

Have not 1 good cause to complain 
Of you men of learned brain, * 

For whose sake 1 lalioiired away 
Noon and night to write the ]>luy. 

Still e’en this shan't be a pretence 
Tor deserting men of sense. 

Tver sinco that piece with the plot 
Of the Sobersicles and Sot 
Oaiiied with those unbounded success 
IVhoni 'tis sweet o'en to address ; 

(1 being then unmarried as yet, 

Could not own my little pet ; 

So exposed the^liybc, arid, uijother , 

Oir^ became ifsriWse and mother; ' 

Ay, and you stipportbd ftre chft ' 
VVell, and edxlcated iJJ) 

N ow, then,' Ifto tho'®ectrn you see 
On tbe stage; this Comedy 
(’omes liofora yoa, seeking from Inmce 
Kor a clever audience ; 

And bbe'll know her prospects are fair. 
If she spies her ‘ brolher’s hair.’ 

See bow chaste the damsel appeals, 

And bow simjile for Jtor years, 

Slie lias got 110 teniblo stick 
Dandling downwards, long and thick. 
Nor displa^^s the hideous staff* 

All to make the children laugh ; 

Nor cracks jokes on baldness ; nor brings 
On the stage her liorii])ipe-i1ing.s. 

Nor docs the aged goiitlemiui, who 
Spouts the witty lines to you, 

Strike his friend with cudgel of oak 
’^Fo conceal a stupid j^c. ' ' 

Nor does she rush in from below. 

Armed with links, nor bawl ‘ Halloa!’ 
Trust ing to herself and her rhymes, 

Hus she sought tbosc'sccnic climes^ 

I myself, although such a rare 
Poet, sjiort no flowing hair ; 

Nor attempt to cheat you with stale 
W'orii-out plots ; but never -fail 
To produce fresh dished of food, 

None alike, and all right good. 
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riVddtf, now thoy SfiMHtf spafred. 


Kcitf|ir<#ftfiiriMf% «hraibiif^WltSil 09 
And bli W d 0 fti *8 boftiMr- 
Firgt of liH, tlMit ludicrous ass, 


Kupolis, wrote ' Maricas/ 
Nothing but a topy, by rights, 
And a poor one, ol my Knights ; 
With a petticoatod old rake 
Added for the hornpipe’s sake, 
l^ike the one in Pki^ntehtts* state 
Drama, swallowed by the a’hale« 
Then Hermippos kicked op a fuss 


To run down llyperbolus ; 

And tlie rest alt pointed their blows 
At llyperbolus's nose ; 

While each paltry plagiarist steals 
My resemblance of the eels. 

Let not foola who laugh at such playa 
Kver lionoar mine with praise. 

But if you’re delighted with me, 

And with my now Comedy, 

You'll be thought, and not without reason. 
Men of sense, till next year's season.” 


Socrates appears on the stage, by 
no means satisfied with tlie progress pf 
lus elive ; who, at his command, brings 
forward his bed, and deposits it on tlie 
floor ; and, afler some conversation 
(which Sir Richard Phillips would never 
have purchased — as he wished to obtain 
Coleridge’s— for nine gpiineas a sheet), 
Socrates 1^% bU» to lie down on the 
couch, -ir a diiectioiii» he anopliss with, 
and not wilhqut osmsi^mbte oppo&i- 
t ion, and with the solitary vefleciion that 
the bugs would get swingUig damages. 
Ills sufferings under their visitations 
ue shall give in a pulygloU form. 


aniSTOFUANas. 

¥jxt rut irXt&igMg 
K«4 rsfv gturmvrty, 

Kat rtvg t^iXMoiMrtv, 

. Kai Tty 

Km ft* awtKtvfiP* 


MIICIICLL. 

** Side and side-bone these are trying, 
Heart and vitals those are plying, 

Tiito semu tliese are prying ; 

Gasping, panting, fmnting, sighing ; 
Help and aid ! for t am dying.” 


CVMBEnLANO. 

** 1 am lost ! 

I've roused the natives from theix^hidmg 
holes — 

A colony of bugs in ambuscade 
Have fan’n upon me: belly, hack, SAd 
ribs. 

No part is free : I feed a oogimon|rt|alt4/’ 
Vpt.. xy. ?50. LXXXVH, 


WAL8ft% 

'* 1 die, 1 diet my grave’s fdrei^^dpg 
By deree barherians— nffom the riyer Bug. 
They mangle my aides and they srvallow 
my 

And they druig up my soul, a^d they dig 
through my hips : 

1 shall perish, embraced in their merci- 
less clutch.” 

Of these three versions Mitchell is 
the liveliest, Cumberland the most 
dramatic, and Walsh the nearest to the 
original. He alone has preserved tlie 
spirit of the tigXxauny and The 

«last three lines are die best; but the 
allusion to the river Bug is in very bad 
taster and die anecdote of die Athenian 
lady, wha obligingly look a flea off her 
own sweet peisoii, and deposited it on 
the front of Mr. Hughes's shirt (though 
in the Aristophanic spirit), might liavo 
been s|)ared. 

In tliis pleasant predicament, Socrates 
directs him to lemaij^i and meditate 
upon bis affairs ; but, after much deli- 
bciation, he discovers iMklhnig except 
— a flea upon his noseii Numeixius 
scheiges %ccur to him for eluding lus 
creditors ; among others, to lure a 
Thessalian witch to shut up the moon 
in a bonnet-box, or to melt the 
officer’s wi it (inscribed on wax) with a 
bpiiung crystal; hut he finally con- 
cludes, tliat hanging would ensure the 
most eftectual escape from his diffi- 
culties. Socrates^ nalurally indfgpant 
at the sIqw egress of hig pupif, kicks 
him on the ned', and turns him out 
of the house incurable. Stiepsiades, 
finding that his ideas had grown too 
old to shoot, detei mines to send Phei- 
dippides instead. He accordingly has- 
tens home, and accounts for the loss of 
his coalj^y saying that he had sUidied 
it away. Accompanied by his son, be 
then returns to Socrates; who intro- 
duces him to the Two Causes, Just and 
Unjust— one in mean apparel, the 
other splendidly atUred. Mitchell, 
relying upon the Gie^lc iipte, supposes 
these allegorical to have appeared 
on the stage in wichef coops ; but Mr. 
Walsh argues, mtbjnk justly, that in 
such a case Aristophaues would have 
alluded to the combs and spurs of the 
combatants. But a stionger internal 
testimony is furnislieu by the play itself, 
wheie the Just Cause is termed a wan 
by the choius ; and ftpally, when con- 
vinced by the at^udji^dis of las anu- 
godist, thraws ms Coat among tlic 
spjSCtatpfSf VCTI^Itod (iBe poetry of 
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the author of Oberon is better than his 
criticism) observes, with more violent 
exaggeration liian Mitchell appears will- 
. ing to admit, that the intellectual efforts 
of Lucian, Itubelais, Cervantes, Lopez 
de Vega, Sterne, and Swift, combined, 
could not have composed a happier 
scene than this, in which the advocates 
of the prevalent opinions at Athens 
respecting manners and education arc 
introduced upon the stage. This is 
shooting over the target. But tlie sen- 
timents of the poet, and the enthusiasm 
and beauty of language with which he 
commends the ancient system of educa-v 
tion, and the noble and severe morality 
it fostered, deserve the highest praise. 

Aristophanes experienced in all its 
power the sentiment, so nobly ex- 
jM-essed by Bacon, — we can make the 
next age what we will ; and he had al- 
ready, in the earliest of his plays, the 
AxiTuXus, or Itevellers, directed public 
attention to the enervating effects of 
the education generally adopted. Ills 
indignation was constantly kindled by 
that class of sopiiistical rea^oners whom, 
in one of his inimitable epftliefs, he 
styles, iyyXMTrsyuffTA^iSt men feeding 
their appetites by their tongues ; or, in 
the words of Suverivsowing and reap- 
ing, gathering grapes and hgs with 
their tongues. Tim exercises of martial 
skill were abandoned ; the palmstVa 
was deserted for the bath ; and an 
universal epidemic of corruption, if we 
may employ * the metaphor, spread 
amonff the community. The reader 
will find these hints developed in the 
following dialogue. The opponents 
being called upon by the chorus to 
state the merits of the Old System and 
of the New, and the question of prece- 
dency being disposed of, the Just 
Cause opens the debate : 

“ THE JUST CAUSE. 

** I will give you a history, as I'm desired, 

Of the methods by which education 
Was anciently managed, when J was ad- 
mired, 

And sobriety, too, was in fashion. 

First, every hoy was us still ob a mouse. 

Not daring to say one iota ; 

And next, they were march'd by the roads 
— each house 

In the hamlet affording its quota, 

In an orderly group to the harp-master’s 
school — 

Stripped, though it was snowing like 
flour — 

.Where, with bodies decorously placed pn 
the stools 


They waibled with sweetness and 
power, 

Either * Pallas, tlie terrible seeker of 
towns 

Or ' House the far-echoing ditty !’ 

In the style they receiTed from the good 
old clowns, 

Who were formerly known to the city. 

But if one of them played the jack- 
pudding, or tried 

Those quavers, that turri one anew sick, 

As oft as tbeyVe heard from the moderns, 
his hide 

Was basted for spoiling good music. 

In the wrestling-school, also, the boys, 
as they sat. 

Were instructed to hold themselve.s 
rightly, 

And retain such decorous attitudes, that 

They exhibited nothing unsightly ; 

And when they arose to level the dust, „ 

And efface the impressions their bodies 

Had formed, that it might not be seen and 
discussed 

By foolish, inquisitive noddies. 

No lads in those days would anoint their 
shins, 

Or their knees, or their hips, or thoir 
breeches ; 

But, blooming with health, their roseate 

, skins 

Wore as dewy and downy as peaches. 

Nor would any," with soft and effeminate 
voice, 

Coax presents from all who were able 

To give them ; uor were thpy permitted 
the choice 

Of the heart of the cabbage at table ; 

Nor to snatch the dill and the celery 

From their very father or mother; 

Nor to gormandise thrushes or flsh ; nor 
to lie 

With their legs crossed one on the 
other. 

THE UNJUST CAUSE. 

What out-of-date nonsense ! How full 

Of old fashion'd groshopper-brooches. 

And Cecides’s lays, and the Feast of the 

, Bull ! 

JUST CAUSE. 

Yet, in snite of your sneers anti re- 
proaches. 

It was these regulations that trained up 
the folks 

Who conquer'd in Marathon's battle ; 

It is yours that envelope the strifilings in 
cloaks' 

As soon as they part with the rattle. 

I am choked, when the youtlis who should 
dance at the feast 

Of Rlinerva with stark-naked bodies. 

Make use of their shields but to keep off 
the blast, 

^ And neglect the 1'ritonian goddess. 

So choose me, vounexman, with a confi- 
dent face— 





Me, who am tiio> Caiia^ tltat’s tlie 
atroQgar; ... 

And you*ll learn to dislike tbe market- 
place« 

And to ^go to the. liot-hatJ^ “O longer ; 

And when shameful expressions are used, 
to he shamed ; 

And to blush if a stranger should jeer 
you ; 

And to rise from the seat you have 
hitherto claimed. 

If you see your seniors near you ; 

And never by word or by deed to behave 

Like a wicked undutiful son. 

Or do any thing base, as you mean to 
engrave 

On your heart the image of honour; 

Or attempt to force some dancing- girls 
door 

(Lest, engrossed in the base occupation, 

You are hit by an apple that’s sent by 
a , 

And fall from your high reputation) ; 

Or dispute the commands of your father ; 
or call 

'I’lie gray beard an old fashion’d dotard. 

From a grudge you conceived, when, 
sturdy and tall, 

lie supported your feet as they tottered. 

THE UNJUST CAUSE. 

Tly Tiacchus, young man, if you swallow 
down 

lliis fellow's ridiculous twaddle, 

You’ll resemble Hippocrates* sons, and 
. the town 

Will pronounce you a mammy-sick 
cuddle. 

THE JUST CAUSE. 

You shall live in the public walks, with 
a face 

Of a healthy and florid complexion ; 

Not chattering forth, in the market-place, 

JCach thorny, ill-natured reflection, 

As tho fashion is now to employ one’s 
self there ; 

Nor dragged, to your grief and dis- 
traction. 

To make your defence in some paltry 
affair, 

A tough-argument-ckunuable-actioD. 

But to the Academy you shall descend, 

And, be^ieath its divine olive bushes, 

Hun races along with n modest young 
friend, 

Adorned with a chaplet of rushes ; 

And smelling of woodbine and heart's- 
ease so bright. 

And the leaf- shedding poplar, and 
eyeing 

The advance of the spring-time with 
Ipoks of delight, 

AVhen the plane to the elnt-trco is 
sighingr. 


If you follow the o6urse I am talking 
about, 

And are diligent slso, your breast will 
be stout, 

Your skin will be ruddy, your arms will 
be stron|^, 

Your tongue will he short, and your legs 
will be long. 

But if you should practise tbe fashions 
that noi^ 

Prevail in the w'orld, with an unabash’d 
brow. 

In the first place, depend^ on% your skin 
will be white, 

Your arms will be weak, and your breast ' 
will be slight, 

Your tongue will be long, and your legs 
will be short, 

And you’ll fill the whole Pnyx with the , 

* bill ’ that you sport. 

And, moreover, he’ll make you believe in 
your heart, 

That baseness is virtue, and virtue is 
baseness ; 

And stuff you, and cram you, in every 
part, 

With Antimnebus’ filthy unchasteness.” 

Walsh. 

Tl|p Unjust Cause is now called 
upon for his defence; and, being, as 
he declares, almost choked with ple- 
thory of words, ^ and a considerable 
pain in the stomach, proceeds to de- 
molish the assertions of his adversary, 
afid finally induces the -just cause to 
abandon his principles ; and, throwing 
his cloak among the speotaiors, to con- 
fess himself vanquish^ and convinced. 
Wieland expresses a doubt whether, in 
this easy abandonment of principle by 
the Genius of the Good, sufficient re- 
spect was shewn to the moral Graces. 

Our next glimpse of Strepsiades dis- 
plays Ihm with a sack of meal on his 
back, which he deposits at tlie door of 
Socrates, to whom, in Mr. W^alsh's 
paraphrase, he gives a sovereign. In 
answer to his inquiries after his son, the 
philosopher informs him that his ad- 
vances in education are prodigious, and 
that he need no longer be terrified at 
his creditors. Pheidippides now comes 
forward to confirm tlie flattering ac- 
count of liis preceptor ; and Strepsiades 
is delighted with his complexion, which 
is both negative and refutative,” with 
the true Attic stamp. This is an ironical 
allusion to the vi Xiywf of the Athenians, 
answering, Mitchell thinks, in some de- 
gree to the Comment*' of the lower 
classes at Geneva. If the reader has 
visited Edinburgh, he will recollect 
the sharp What’s your wull of that 
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agr^abl^, city, Exulting in the im- 
prpv^unetit ,pf bis sqm, Strepsiades re- 
ceives ins credi|tQi;s. \vith imperUirbible 
tranquillity — bowing them ,out in the 
most approved fashion. Having seen 
the last exit, he goes into his house ; 
but soon rushes out again, pursued by 
his son, who Ivad been beating him, and 
who, in reply to his uphraidings, ofTers^ 
to argue the matter with him logically, 
and to demonstrate that children are 
entitled to chastise their parents. It is 
not easy, observes Mr. Cumberland, to 
conceive any incident more pointedly 
severe than the one the poet has here 
eui^oyed to interest tlie reader against 
the sophists. Having proved to his 
own satisfaction that a child is justified 
in beating bis lather, he goes op to 
shew the propriety of . exercising the 
same jurisuiction over his u^oLlieri an- 
nouncing his intention of suiting the 
action to the word. Walsh notices^ as 
a redeeming trait in the selfish diameter 
of, Strepsiades, the regret he expresses 
at‘ this treatment of his wife, notwith- 
standing her extravagance. ^ 


Strepsi^(J,es, dismayed,, ^at tl^ result 
of his, experiraenjis in education, ap- 
peals indignantly to the Clouds ; and 
Cumberland obseifves, that the reply of 
the Chorus to his uphraidiugs, and the 
old man's acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of the punishment, are finely in- 
troduced, and irppress a very natural 
and forcible moral on the catastrophe 
of the fable. He proposes to bis son 
to inflict summary chastisement upon 
the arch deceiver, Socrates, with his 
confidant Clicerephon. But Pheidip- 
pides declines to attack his tutor; and 
Strepsiades, having sent a slave for a 
ladder and a torch, climbs up to the 
top of Socmteb*s house, fires tiie rafters, 
and the comedy goes out in a blaze ! 
We shall endeavour to .return to Aris- 
tophanes in an eai*ly Number; and 
may probably find an opportunity of 
giving a few additional touches to llto 
portrait of Socrates. In the mean 
time, Mr. Walsh will see that we think 
highly of his efforts in behalf of the 
Comic Muse of Athens. 


WIllGS AKIXTQRIES OF OLD TIMES. 


Among the delusions whereby the paity 
which now holds possession of the 
government of this country, attempts 
to support its claim to public confi- 
dence, no one is more successfully prac- 
tised, than that by which it assumes au 
historical character. The members of 
the dominant faction would fain per- 
suade us that they are the legitimate 
representatives of a party which has 
existed in the state, with perpetual suc- 
cession, for more than a century and a 
,half, under the name of Wnios, — the 
^ constant and consistent friends of civil 
and religious freedom, the exclusive 
possessors of political virtue, the enemies 
of corruption, the advocates of a pure 
representation, and the assertors of all 
those pinciples of government, which, 
in the language of the day, are denomi- 
nated Liberal, For more than half a 
century, accoixliug to the fiction, the 
government continued in the hands of 


Tories, whom the same fable describes 
as in all respects the op|)osite of the 
Whigs, until Whiggery became once 
more predominant, under the auspices, 
successively, of the Grey and Mel- 
bourne cabinets. The complacency 
with which this ingenious fable is re- 
peated, by the Falmeustoks, the 
Grants, and the Lamrs, is amusing; 
to detect this part of the fiction, requires 
the history or reminiscence of a few 
short years. The exposure of modern 
renegades is not our present purpose. 
We are called upon to read the Historg 
of Fat tj/* horn an early period; and 
we gladly seize tifie opportunity of com- 
mencing an inquiry, which must end 
in dispersing the cloud of errbr in whicli 
it lias pleased modern Wliigs to en- 
velope us. 

Mr. Cooke is a Whig, and writes for 
the avowed purpose of upholding tlie 
consistency and contiiiuousness of \V hig- 


• The History of Tarty, from the rise of the Whig and Toiy factious in the reign 
of Clmries 11., to the possing of the Keform Bill, By George Wingrotve Cooke, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. Vol. I. A.D. I666i«1714» Macrone, bonden, 183^. 
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IJis history readies, as yet, no 
iiirthcr than the accession 6t‘ tlic house 
of Hanover, and it would seem that he 
has not evdn informed Intnsetr of more 
recent occiinences. In his further pro- 
gress, he will titid that Whigs and 
Tories had at one tinie ceased to exist, 
even in the name. The names have 
been revived witliin our memory; w'hc- 
iher those names now mean what they 
meant originally, is the controverted 
question, of which Mr. Cooke, with a 
professed C9ntempl for the contrary 
opinion, maintains the affirnriativo. 

It may not be altogether true, that, 
in the words cited by Mr. Cooke, “ all 
the tenets of the two parties have been 
cowphtely countc7r hanged but it is 
true that certain of these tenets have 
passed from Whig to Tory, so that even 
the symbols have changed hands ; it is 
true that many of the points of differ- 
ence ha\e entirely disappeared, while 
others of great and vital importance 
have arisen. 

A history of parly is a history of 
lU’inciples, and a history of persons, 
JMr. Cooke has not traced either of 
these histories satisfactorily. His de» 
fence against lhi.s accusation might he, 
that there was not at any lime a precise 
enumeration of the two partie.s, or a 
legular musler of persons, professing 
their respective principles. This is 
true ; but it is a truth which destroys his 
book : afub'it is apparent, even in the 
thirty* five yenrs comprised in Ids pre- 
sent volume, as will be seen when we 
come to mention the names of those 
who are from time to time designated 
as Whigs or Tories. 

As ]\Ir. (.’ooke*s book, in fact, em- 
braces nearly the whole of our civil 
1ii:>tory during four reigns, we cannot 
iiitempt to follow him year by year, 
and must leave many of his facts and 
positions without denial or assent ; yet 
there arc some statements into which 
he has been led by the nctvftcss of his 
Whiggery : there are puniy particulars 
in which he has misrepresented both 
^Vhigs and Tories; the former, from a 
desire to reconcile them with their no- 
minal successors ; the latter, from a pre- 
judice against the name: and his mis- 
representation of Tories is especially 
appar<?nt when he treats of fhe Church 


of Eitglnudf ^wsi the point upon which 
old and Aew Tories ino.si nearly agvt»e, 
and which, therefore, though by no 
means bound to defend all the opinions 
or deeds of all Tories, we think our- 
selves especially required to notice. 

Indeea, evert as to Whigs-, the first 
error of Mr. Cooke regards religion. 
Placing William, Lord Russell, at the 
head of the band of ptriots who 
founded the Whig party, he says of 
him, — “ If his zeal was hot against Ike 
Catholics, it was not because they dlf- 
Jh'cd from him in religion, hut b^CauSe 
he knew them to be dangerous cOhspirh- 
%rs against his counfty.*^ P.27. Mo- 
dem Whig writers, wishing to depre- 
ciate the share whicli the Tories liad in • 
the -Revolution, are apt to underrate 
the religious origin of that transaction. 
Charles Fox* hazards an opinion, which 
is well corrected by Ilallam, that despot- 
ism was, more than religion, the object 
of .lames. 

It is true that arbitrary power was 
always connected with Popery, in the 
minds of the old Whigs ; but with many 
of them, wiilli Lord Russell in particular, 
who was a religious man, an abhoi- 
rence of the peculiar tenets of the Ro- 
manists was an influential motive of 
political action. It w'as lUissell who 
introduced the exclusion bill, in a speech 
setting forth not the encroachments of 
kingly power, but the absurdities of 
Popery. “ I despisie,” hie said , “ suck ^ 
lidiculoiis and nonsensical religion, — a 
piece of wafer, broken between the 
priest’s fingers, to be our Saviour !”t 
And, in his dying-speech upon the 
scaffold, and in the pa[)er which he de- 
livered to the sheriffs,! nothing was 
more striking than his aspirations for 
the union of Protestants, and his ab- 
horrence of the “idolatrous and bkwdy 
religion” of the Papists. We do not 
wish to push our statement too far, 
but the feet is, that the danger of 
the king’s person frofn a Popish suc- 
cessor is the only political aanger to 
which, in these his last words, Ijord 
Russell €'illuded.§ A lot^e of. civil 
liberty was natural to a man so amiable; 
but it is clear that the Protestant re-^ 
ligioii had, at the least, an equal share 
of his affections. It is haidly neces- 
sary to add, tliat Russell, and nil the 


• P. 108. Ilalhun, vol, ii. p..3y0. f J*nrl, Hist., vol, iv. p. 1127. 

X State I'rials, vol. ix. p. 683. 

$ It i.s very remarkable, tliat he ulindst, if not altogether, confesses himself iti ihis 
paper to have beett guilty of mhpH^on of treason. 
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WhigS)— friends of civil and religious 
liberty concurred in the exclusion of 
Papists from pariiament, by a test, 
referring to the abstird, but, perhaps, 
harmless tenet, by which Russell was 
so seriously scandalised. 

When, therefore, Mr. Cooke, over- 
looking this essential point, religion, 
describes, in the following terms, the 
fundamental principle of the Whig 
creed, he is not giving the creed of 
Lord Russell, the founder of the sect ; 
and his History of Farty^ compounded 
of principles and persons, fails at the 
outset. • ^ 

This is his creed of Whiggery, ‘‘ That 
princes derive their power from the 
people, that this power is conferred 
upon them under certain conditions, 
and with restrictions and limitations, 
and that, if they abuse it, tliey are liable 
to be punished for their misconduct by 
the people, whose confidence they have 
betrayed.^' We are not surprised at 
Mr. Cooke’s thus describing the creed 
of his political ancestors, because greater 
men tlian he have penned similar aver- 
ments ; but we are surprised ^that a 
regard for his reputation as a historian 
should not have led him to observe, 
that however just in philosophy may 
be the conclusion to wnich this propo- 
sition comes, the premises are utterly 
false historically. However, grantfng 
to our author this exposition of the 
^Wliig creed, let us see that which he 
ascribes to the Tories. 

For this Ife refers to Ilolingbroke, to 
Roger North, and to the Oxford decree 
of 1683, which he styles an enuncia- 
tion of Toryism.” 

Surely, this last-mentioned document 
cannot fhirly be admitted as the creed 
of persons who at any time constituted 
a party in the state ; nor can it indeed 
be taken as that of the Church of Eng- 
land, or even of the University of Ox- 
ford . According to the Whig historian,* 
it was drawn up by one person, the 
time-serving Dr. Jane of Christchurch, 
and imposed upon the convocation ** in 
one day by surprise though perhaps 
suggested, as Ivennett insinuates!; from 
the court, it proves nothing but the 
general Toryism of the place. It is 
quite unfair to mention this piece of 
exuberant zeal as tlie work of ‘‘ the 
Tories.” 


Bolingbroke speaks of Wbjgs and 
Tories historically : — The pwer and 
majesty qf the people, an original con- 
tract, the authority ^and independency 
of parliament, libertyi resistance, ex- 
clusion, abdication^ deposition; these 
were ideas associated at that time to 
the idea of a Whig, and supposed by 
every Wliig to be incommunicable and 
inconsistent with the idea of a Tory. 
Divine, hereditary, and' indefeasible 
right, lineal succession, passive obe- 
dience, prerogatives, non-resistance, 
slavery, nay, and sometimes Popery 
too, were associated in many minds to 
the idea of a Tory, and deemed incom- 
municable and inconsistent in the same 
manner with the idea of a Whig.”t 
It is quite clear that Bolingbroke 
here describes the popular notions^ we 
might almost say the slang of the day ; 
and his very terms point rather to the 
notions imputed by one party to tlic 
other, than to the acknowledged opinions 
of either. But this passage ought not 
to have been quoted without the con- 
text and sequel. 

These associations,” continued Bo- 
lingbroke, are broken, these distinct 
sets of ideas are sliuihed out of tlKdr 
order, new combinations force them- 
selves upon us ; and it would actually 
be as absurd to impute to iIk; Tories 
the principles which were laid to tlieir 
charge formerly, as it would be to 
ascribe to the projector | and his faction 
the name of Whigs, while they daily 
forfeit that character by tlieir actions. 
The bulk of both parties are really 
united — united in principles of liberty, 
in opposition to an obscure remnant of 
one party, who disown those principles, 
and a mercenary detachment from the 
other, who betray them.”§ 

We do not quote this passage as en- 
tirely applicable to the present times, 
but as shewing, on the testimony of Mr. 
Cooke’s proper hero, how the continmty 
of Whiggery and Toryism was already 
lost in the time /if Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Cooke II also refers to Roger 
North for elaborate exposition and 
defence of the original Tory creed,” an 
expression which shews Mr. Cooke ali ve 
to the fact which he sometimes con- 
ceals, that the creed has undergone a 
change. North was a lawyer, of good 
family, solicitor-general to James II., 


* Kennett, vol. iii. p. 413. f Cooke, p. 142. 

X The name, we are inclined to believe, of a periodical rival of the Craftsman. 
$ Works, vol. iii. p.38. 1800. . || P, 
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and the author of* an. examination of the kin«j is supreme in KngUuid, he 

Kenneft’s Whig history of the ’reign of contends for the absolute illegality of 

Charles II., in whicl,i the measures of resisting the king under any pretence 

that king are defended. It is, there- whatever. And he quotes, not Grotius, 

fore, perfectly fair to refer to him for or any writer on iiaitural law, but qur 

an exposition of the principles main- own statute of treasons, 25 Edward HI. 

tained by the compliant ministers of Now, this may appear inconsistent. 

James. But Noith cannot answer for How can the king be said to be bound 

the main body of the Tories. North l>y the law, if, for no reason, not ^ven 

himself does not say a word of divine^ for a breach of the law, a subject can 

indefeasible, hereditaiy right. He con- resist him? And it must be admitted 

tends (or obedience SA\d non-resistance to that North proceeds to give some rea- 

the law of the land. He argues en- sons for the existence of supreme power, 

tirely within the narrow limits of a which would appear incompatible with 

lawyer’s brief, and contends, correctly • any sort of check upon it. 
enough as a mere lawyer, that: there is But these are generalities; and our 
no case (not .even that of a man know- Tory lawyer, when he proceeds to lay 

ing his own innocence) in which the law down the law, pronounces a judgment 

admits of resistance to the authorities which neither Lord Holt nor Lord Deii- 

lawfully constituted, or their subordi- man would reject. “ It is not foreign 

nate agents. For lawful authority, he to these speculations to put in a word 

refers not to divine right, or to the right on behalf of the English monarchy 

of any person or family, hut to the and government, which has many ad- 

policy of the several states, in commit- vantages to the people, but none more 

ting power to single persons or bodies glorious than this, that all acts of the 

of men, as the laws of each liave pro- croion against law, are mere nullities, 

vided. “ In England,” he says, it is and all who act under them are ob- 

inost certain, that in real effect, the two noxigus *io the law ; and so far from 

houses of parliament have a co-authortty being protected, that they may he qncs- 

with the crown in making laws.” He tioned and punished by that very pcnvvr 

proceeds, it is true, to give to the part against whom its own command i$ no 

which the two houses have in legislation defence oi' justification.** And he then 

a more humble character than will suit explains the doctrine of ministerial 

modern notions or practice ; but even t^sponsibility, by shewing, that “ every 

here he is technically correct. “ May command is in writing, so that the 

it please your majesty that it may he proper officer may be brought to answer 
enacted, and be it enacted by the king’s Jbr it.'* 

most excellent majesty, by and with the Now this is sound English 
advice and consent oftlic lords spiritual tutional law, for North says truly, that 

and temporal and commons in parlia- there is no constitution independent of 

inent assembled,” is still the form of the law. Yet North has certainly 

our laws, lie says that supreme power omitted one very important consequence 

7nay exist in a single person, but that of his own position. The unlawful 

in England it does not; he even quali- commands of the king being nullities, 

ties the possibility thus : — “ Yet even not only may they be disobeyed, and 

that supreme power is subject to rules, those who attempt to enforce them 

or laws, for there is not, nor can be, brought to punishment in the courts of 

any power on the face of the earth law, but an attempt to execute them by 

above or without law. For, wheie none force may be resisted by force. This 

ul^ declared, and tliere is no superior is the true and sacred 

to exact accounts, yet the law of natural We believe that it was admitted law, 

justice and equity prevail.” But then, even in the time of North.* 

again, North denies that this supreme Tlie Tory creed, then, as expounded 
power is accountable to any but God liy’ Roger North, amounts to this, that 

for the breach of this natural law; and the law is all-sufficient; that it is rm- 

Imvingsaid, that, except as to legislation, lawful to act against law, 

• Dc Lolme mentions a case, in Queen Anne's time, in which Lord Bolt laid it 
down as law, that not only a man attacked by unlawful force, as by a constable, acting 
out of his district, might resist even to death, but that a bystander might assist him. 

Holt was overruled by a majority of the judges in this particular case, but there 
appears to have been some doubt about the mts. He Lolme, p. 271 of edition 
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• ^llmsi'Wha'tJttncurred in the Ucv<olu- \me natiimMy af'HhisJ' ;md are 
tk)ii;'ir^ajt|yr6\’«dMcif it,mifsladmK treated the priseilt wiitfet with pe- 

'may Ire' ddne. by ‘ persons in ciiHatr urilaimess/ ■ * ' ' ^ 

pow5ftr, ifreihediftbte l>y any course of There is one irtstahce ef thi^ tinfUir- 
iiw, and’llli^l in shell a case, law may ne^ \h bis refhimice-ld tlm conduct of 
Ire shperterfed' by foite. Probably, tlie Churtih of Englsthd^'fif’iSties^ who 
R^^ef N<mh Wuld have denied or attended Mooinouth at ' his ' death *t 
evaded this. The’ practical difference Bishops Ken and Ttifrier, Dr. Tetdson 
between mbrcniodem Whigs and Tories, and -Dr. Hooper, are represented as 
Tierhhps consists in ihis, — the Whiij pressing the unfortunate dilke with the 
would continually enunciate this doc- utmost importunity, to make a dying 
irirre, and boas^ of it as an essential part declaration txgainst the doctrine of non- 
of4hc rights of l^ngiishmen, or of men. resistance, making that a point of thore 
Tlw‘*®dry, though sometimes most re- importance than the irregularities of his 
luftantly compelled to act upon h, . life. We know not whence Mr; Cooke 
kecp^ h as much as posisible out of sight, derived this stoiy, and we take thr^ Op- 
W'lien We’ OOme to Mr.' Cooke's se- portunity of complaining, that the most 
(jond yolome, and have tlie Whigs in costly octavo that has been' pubhAhed 
posiiesslon of cxciitsivo 'powor^ we ^(kiII in our time, is the most deficient in 
see how they estimated the right of the ewlhoftjfirs of any historicaHvork which 
goveiiimeni to unlimited obedience. we have seen, if the book were ano- 
It might, perhaps, be made a queMion, nymous, we should say that it was pur- 
wlielher the /rgai doctrine of resistance ])OKeiy continued to render difficult the 
be not sufficient to counteract such en- task of the reviewer. Not improbably, 
croachnients upon law and liberty, as the story is taken from Fox's James 11., 
thosewhidi were perpetrated by James where ft is referrad to Burnet (whose 

II. The solution of it depends alto- authority is against it), and to Echard. 

gather upon the reliance to be plj^ccd On tlie part of one of those clergymen, 
upon the courts of justice, and was Bishop Ken, who afterwards suffered 
the* great deficiency before the llevolu- deprivation rather than take the oath 
tidn.' There is no leason to doubt the to King William, a distinct denial has 
statements adopted by Mr. Cooke, of been given to the story. ** Because I 
mKhie packing of juries in the cases of have lately seen some rWectlons in a 

Lord llussetl and others; he ought tor pamphlet lately crept into tlie world, 

have imitated 'Mr; llallam, in ascribing under the suspicions title of a secret 
sim’Jlar practices to the famous Whig history, whence Dr. Ken is by name 
slieriflf;' Slingsby B«hel.^ mentioned to tease the Duke of Mon- 

Still; the acquittal of the seven mouth, even on the scaffold, to profess 
bishops is a striking fact, and, while it the doctrine of passive obedience, I 
evinces the attachment of the middling think it proper in this place boldly to 

clasps to the Church of England, may, affirm that the bisliop never acted or 

l>erhaps, suggest a doubt whether si- assisted there, but in the doctrinal part 
inilar proceedings, steadily followed only.§ Surely Mr. Cooke miglit have 
up, might not either have prevented the been contented with the testimony of 
Revolution, of given to it a still higher Burnet. If we believe Hits Whig and 
duiracter of necessity and justice than and 1-ow-Church writer, the conference 
that vyhich it has acquired. did not take place at the time of the 

^ It IS impossible to peruse the letters execution, but on •a previous day. 
of liord Devonsliire, and other Whigs, •• The bishops studied to convince him 
wIk) wrote to the Prince of Orange be- of the sin of rebellion ; " and, on being 
fore tbe Revolution, without acknow- repeatedly pressed, he became uneasy, 
Ifdging that James's attacks upon the and desired to change the subject. 
f*rot€stant religion were, even with that They then charged him with tlie sin of 
parly, cTf leading motive, we had almost living with the Lady Wentworth ; but 
Vaid Ilk! principal motive of action. It neither on that point could tfiey obtain 

wfts undoubtedly so with the Tories, satisfaction. Burnet finds ^nlt with 

who, as llallam observes, were even them, not for pressmg the duke upon 

mme attaohed to the Church of Eng- these points, though be praises Tenison, 

land than to the crown. Churchmen who was the most moderate, but for 

* Vol.ii. p.460. t F^39ft« t P.479, 

$ Hawkins's Life of Bishop Ken, ^ 
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.Ulkiiig somiii|cIvat»oijU Uve mailer aAer- 
wardM. ' Does IMIrtvtiooke doiibtwlie- 
tlirr the rebellion of IMonmoutii was on 
his^part.aistnlk to 

<)Uw^^lbym«^l 3 «^e 8 .iPape»sa^^ly leading 
ID thai dteddfngi^jnnocentMoodi a 
pjH'SOlial object, lo whidl/he avow^ 
liimself not entitled, on* the only .ground 
on which Ite could plausibly claim it. 
The doctrine of non-resistance was not 
in question, because Monmouth had no 
oppression to resist'. 1 f this proceed ing 
of the four clergymen ** exemplihes the 
rigtid and’ unbend ing spirit of genuine 
Toryism/’ it slteiws that old Toiy divines 
wdefstood their duty as ministers of 
religion. 

author is justified in saying that 
the resistance made to the imposition of 
1 1fam/cr upon the fellows of Magdalen 
College^ was inconsistent with the Ox- 
ford decree of 1683, and it may be true 
that some of ilie actors in this resistance 
%mepresent,and consenting in convoca- 
tion, when the decree passed ; persons in 
this, predicament must, doubtless, sub- 
mit to the charge of inconsistency. 
But there is no ground for ciiaiging (he 
Oxonians'’^ with any other motive for 
thoir resistance than that of religion, 
wbieh he has elsewhere admitted to be 
tile grand point of Tory ism. f 
Another passage is still more un- 
founded. Speaking of the refusal of 
the bishops to express their abhorrence 
of die enterprise of tile Prince of Orange, 
be: says—** The doctrines of the Chuix;h 
had given way before the terror of tiie 
dangers which threatened their tewpo^ 
raliimr Now, the temporalities of 
the Churdi were in no clanger except 
as connected with her doctrines. James 
desired not io erect n new Romish 
church on the ruins of tliat of Kngland, 
so much as to reconcile the Church of 
England to tlie doctrines of Rome. 
Had the fellows of Magdalen submitted 
to their lioman Catholic head (where 
our preferment indeed was the reward 
of conversion), aibl conformed to the 
changes which he would doubtless have 
wrought gmong them, their temporali- 
ties would have been untoucheu, and 
their hopes of preferment raised . Else- 
where, and in reference to laymen, 
Mr. Cooke admits this truth. 

Another instance, at least of ap- 
parent oarelessness, in making his 
charges against lories and Churchmen, 


is in Mr. Cooke’s mention of the letters 
supposed to . have been written by cer- 
tain. of them to the Prince of Orange, 

‘ i’Acy,*' he says (whom he means we 
know not), despatched letters to the 
prince^ proposed measures which were 
so pregnant w4Ui treason, chat William 
dared not shew them to his confidential 
friends.” All this is on tlie authority 
of Burnet,]: who only guesses at the 
writers and contents of letters which lie 
did not see; and the Oxford annotator 
doubts whether there were any letters 
except from Bisliops Compton and Tre- 
lawney. Neither of these, still less is 
the Church generally, to be charged 
with inconsistency, because Dr. Jane, 
or some other less conscientious man, 
iiad avowed principles of high Toryism, 
which he afterwards abandoned. 

Whenever Mr. Cooke finds any thing 
wrong in a man who assumed the name 
of Tory, or at any time professed an 
opinion which the author ascribes to 
that party, the Tories, or, at the least, 
many of the Tories are involved in the 
proceeding. The Tories,” he says 
truly, in their day of humiliation,” 
an9 he might have said at all times, 
** had been zealous against Popery; 
many of them were now (apparently, 
1G84,) so cordially and so eagerly sup- 
porting the Duke of York, that when 
• they raised their favourite cry of Church 
and King,” (we doubt, by the by, 
whether it was raised before Queen 
Anne’s lime), “ it might seem that they 
meant no king but him who possessed 
the hereditary title, but anj/ church 
%vhkh he might choose to establish, 
J*Acept as applicable to a few profligate 
politicians, rejected alike by Whigs 
and Tories, this is an unsupported 
charge. 

Again, Mr. Cooke says, Even the 
Tories were a little shocked at seeing 
James proceed, as it were, in triumph 
to witness the celebration of mass.” 
What means his even? lie must know 
that the Tories generally shared with 
the Wiiig LoM Russell a rooted ab- 
horrence of Popery; they had also, 
which Russell had not, an exclusive 
and intolerant attachment to the Church 
of England . Hume § says truly, “ The 
heads of the factions are most com- 
monly governed by interest, and the 
inferior members by principle.” How- 
ever Rochester may have for a time 
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acted for bis interest alone, the great 
party of which ho assumed the headship 
was really actuated by -principle. Nei- 
tlier the Tories as a party, nor any 
considerable body of Tories, gave way 
to tlie designs of James II. 

The Earl of Rochester certainty con- 
curred or acquiesced in measures, — 
the suspension, for instance, of the 
Bishop of London, and the adinission 
of Papists into die Privy Council, — 
which were equally illegal and injurious 
to the Protestant religion. But even 
Itocliester deserves justice; and it is 
neither fair as a ^xirtisan, nor accurate 
as a historian, to omit the mention of 
his dismissal from the treasurer’s office, 
after holding it for less than a year, 
llis dismissal can scarcely be ascribed 
to his refusal to change his religion, 
since others were retained or promoted 
who were in the same case. It was 
not until very nearly the close of Ro- 
chester’s ministerial career that a word 
was said in the public declarations of 
James, indicative of a design to repeal 
or render ineffective the laws wliich 
protected the Church. On the con- 
trary, his speeches both to his pnvy 
council and to parliament, contained 
jiromises to protect that Church ; and 
the house of commons, by an unani- 
mous vote, tliough probably with little 
real ' unanimity, expressed its reliance « 
upon the royal word. Of toleration, 
general or partial, nothing was said ; 
the house, indeed, had at hrst resolved 
to addi-ess the king for an universal 
])roscription of dissenters, Catholic or 
Protestant, a suggestion which Mr. 
Fox,* as well as Mr. Cooke, f ascribes 
to a VVhiggish intention to embarrass 
the government. 

Brillon does not mention a single 
conference with Rochester, on James’s 
designs in respect of llie Catholics; 
and James himself told that zealous 
ambassador that he knew l^etter than 
James’s own ministers his views and 
designs, and that he had not opened 
himself to them as much as to Brillon 
upon the establishment of the Catholic 
religion.^ And in setting forth the 
difficulties which James met with, 
especially in the house of lords, in pro- 
curing for the Catholics even a free 
exercise of their religion,. Brillon tells 
Louis that he may see, by what Ro- 


chester has done, what may be expected 
from others in things of greater conse- 
quence. 

And again, ** the Catholics arc very 
much discontented with Lord Rocltes- 
ter^ whom they think too zealous for 
the Protestant religion, and opposed to 
whatever is for the advantage of the 
Catholic religion .”§ 

The collection of the revenue by 
James before parliament had cantinned 
to him the gpints made to his prede- 
cessor was, no doubt, an act of arbitrary 
power; and, as James’s ministers were 
mostly Tories, Mr. CoOke|| does not 
lose the opportunity of mentioning it, 
as one in which the king’s “ Tory 
ministers readih/ supported him.” Yet 
Mr. Cooke himself mentions the un- 
willingness of Rochester, the chief of 
the* Tories, to become responsible for 
this measure, and says that it was, at 
least in part, the work of Godolphin. 
Now this is one of the names which 
mystify Mr. Cooke’s theory. Was 
Godolphin a Whigor aTory ? Mr. Cooke 
settles this question thus. When he is 
found in the company of consistent and 
steady Tories, or is concerned in acts 
which Mr. Cooke is pleased to refer to 
Tory principles, or when, as a minister 
under James, he commits acts which 
no good Tory approved, he is a Tory. 
When he is enabling the Duke of Marl- 
borough to carry on a successful war 
against France, he is a very good Whig. 
To reconcile these inconsistencies, our 
author once calls him ‘‘ a moderate 
Tory,” 11 forgetting that he went even 
beyond Rochester .in his compliances, 
under James, wlmm he succeeded at 
the treasury boa?d. The case of this 
man, and his profligate associate, Marl- 
borough, illustrates the position with 
which Mr. Cooke appears to quarrel, 
that there was no real principle of 
Whiggism or Toryism between the 
ambitious intriguers of these times. 
They were all contending for place, 
power, and person^ aggrandisement, 
and took up and laid down the nick- 
name of n party as best suited their own 
temporary and private interests.’'** As 
for Churchill, with all his glories, no 
piirty can be proud of flie itecomplislved 
traitor. Mr. Cooke copies from Fox' 
an “ eloquent” passage,!!- in which he 
ascribes the superiority of Maribo- 
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rough’s conduct, under Anne, to the 
greater freedonr and more republican 
spirit of tiie government which he then 
served. ' Now, we 'agree with Fox, in 
ascribing to the more free and popular 
spirit of tlie government which resulted 
from the lievolution, much of the 
energy w^hich was displayed by Eng- 
land in the successive war. But there 
was no revolution in the character or 
conduct of public men ; and the emwn- 
iitg treason of Marlborough, in betray- 
ing the secret of the expedition to Brest, 
occurred not only while Codolphin 
was first lord of the treasury, but Somers 
held the great seal. If the advocate oY 
Whiggery, past, present, and to come , 
therefore claims Marlborough as a 
Whig, we are sure tliat no honest Tory 
will dispute the claim. 

We do not deny that the zeal of the 
Tories 'for their Church led them into 
some inconsistencies with regard to the 
crown. When some of them invited, 
and others encouraged and siip])orted 
the Prince of Orange, they had pro- 
bably not acknowledged to themselves 
the character of the measures which 
they adopted. “ That many of ihose 
who forsook the king, had no further 
intention than the redress of grievances, 
is proved by their after conduct.”* 
But they soon found themselves puzzled, 
between their practical intention to re- , 
form the government, and their theo- 
retical assumption of its inviolability ; as 
it generally happens under such embar- 
rassments, they did not know where to 
take their stand, and ultimately took it 
at a wrong place. They concurred, as 
Mr. Cooke says,t and as BolingbrokeJ. 
.said before him, in affirming the origin 
Tuil contract f and the breach of it btf 
Jamesy and yet they refused to declare 
(he vacancy of the throne thus forfeited ; 
having swallowed the camel, they 
strained at the gnat. 

Nothing can shew mote forcibly the 
religious character of the Revolution 
than the unanimity with which, in both 
houses, the resolution passed, that it 
hath been found by experience to be 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this Protestant kingdom to be go- 
verned by a Popish prince.'' And 
the inconsistency of those who voted 
against the exclusion, and for this 
resolution, was not so great as Mr. 
Cooke would represent it; at least 


the distinction is (fuitc' iniolligible, 
which was again taken by the same 
parties soon iifter iJie Revolution, when 
they helped to throw out the bill foi- 
granting the succession upon the Prin- 
cess Sophia, but concurred in a clause 
for excluding Papists from the throne. 
Herein they shewed their attachment to 
the principle of legitimacy^ without up- 
holding an absolutely indefeasible right ; 
they regard hereditary succession as a 
rule from which there was to be no de- 
parture, except in a case of paramount 
necessity : and such necessity they 
found, as our law still places- it, in the 
Popery of the heir. 

Mr. Cooke does not mention the bill 
of although it gave occasion 

to two protests, which, according to 
llailam,§ “ are among the not very 
numerous instances wherein the original 
Whig and Tory principles have Ijcen 
opposed to each other." The Tories 
said, that in reference to a clause de- 
claring all the acts of the convention 
parliament to be good laws, — the de- 
claring of laws to be good which were 
passed in a parliamenivnot called by 
wfit in due form of law, is destructive 
of the legal constitution of this mo- 
narchy, and may be of evil and per- 
nicious consequence to our present 
government underthis king and queen." 
This protest was signed by the Bisho]) 
of London, one of ibe inviters of Ring 
William, Ilochester, Nottingham, anc} 
other known Tories. The Whig pro- 
test, which was occasioned by the re- 
jection of some particular words, merely 
stated the consequences of throwing 
doubts upon the authority of the last 
parliament. The proceedings in the 
two houses are not very clearly stated, 
but it would appear that the Tories were 
divided even at this early period .|| And 
liallam says of this very parliament of 
1690, that “ Whig and Tory were be- 
coming little more than nicknames.ll 

The treatment of Catholics and of 
Protestant dissenters after the Revolu- 
tion, gives Mr. Cooke another oppor- 
tunity, apparently of misrepresentation, 
certainly of unsupported accusation. 
“ The ascendancy of the Whigs," he 
says, in a sentence which would have 
startled Lord Russell," appeared in the 
moderation wliicli was observed in par- 
liament towards the Catholics. Lately, 
moderation towards Catholics was a 
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bign of ’^'oryisni! Bui llic Irulh is, 
thdt this rev^ution parliuineiit enacted 
fresh penal laws against Popery, and 
addressed the king for levying pfenalties 
for the breacli of the test act, — pro- 
ceedings which, according to Somer- 
ville* (himself a VVhig), savoured too 
much of a revcngefCil and persecuting 
spirit.” Such was the moderation of 
the \\ bigs, not withstanding that Wil- 
liam, who really was tolerant from prin- 
ciple, was unwilling to enforce those 
laws harshly. 

We admit that it is to the force of 
Tory principles, as well as of the Tory 
party, that the retention of the sacra- 
ineiital test must be ascribed ; but we 
once more doubt Mr. Cooke’s accuracy, 
when he tells ns that the Tories implored 
the aid of the Dissenters before the Ite- 
volulion, and abandoned them after- 
wards. His authorities are “ Burnet, 
and the pamphlets of the time fwssint'* 
In other words, a pottle of hay. He 
establishes neither the promise nor the 
failure. The seven bishops, in their 
petition to King James, and this is all 
tliat Burnet — declare that they 
had no want of tenderness for fne 
Dissenters, in relation to w'liom they 
were willing to come to such a temper 
as shall be thought hr, when the matter 
should be considered and settled in 
parliament and convocation.” f This 
might be said very sincerely, and tire 
bishops generally bad so little foigotten 
it, that they proposed to thank King 
William for his care of the Protestant 
religion .generally, resi.sting tiie desire 
of tire inferior clergy composing the 
lower house of convocation, to conhiie 
their language to the Church of Eng- 
land alone. True, it was afterwards 
found impossible to bring parliament 
and tlie convocation to an agreement on 
the proposed comprehensioit ; a project 
of intense didiculty, which might fail 
without blame to any person. But 
^Mr. Cooke always foigels, that to 
establish a cliargc of breach of faith, or 
inconsistency, ///€ same parties must be 
traced in the two branches of the trans- 
action. As fur the Toleration Act, 
Buniet says I in one page that it 
passed easily,” and in another, that the 
Nottingham or Church parly “ went 
Ireavily into it;” hut lie nowhere ac- 
cuses either the Church party or the 


Tories geneiiilly of a want of faith. 
Mr. Cooke indeed htinsdlf admits' ths^it 
the Tories repealed many of the pemd 
laws affecting the Dissenters.” § 

One won! more m the liberality 
(such is now the phrase) in matters of 
religion, which Mr. Ccloke avo\Vediy 
claims for the old Whigs’. The Toler- 
ation Act excluded Unitarians. Tfiis 
is not the place for inquiring whetlier 
the exception w’as rightly made in the 
time of William, or wisely re|realed in 
our own lirhe. But, as there is no 
pretence for charging lire members of 
this sect with hostility to the govem- 
Inent, the exclusion proves that the 
Toleration Act, and all the measures 
of the Revolution which affected reli- 
gion, had not purely political, but 
essentially religions motives. 

Mr. Cooke is severe on the bill for 
preventing “ occasional conformity,” 
justly styled “a favourite measure with 
the Tories.” “ It gratified,” he says,|| 
less justly, “ two of their most cherished 
wishes; it threatened prostration to all 
who differed from the church \n forma- 
las of faith ; and promised, througli 
the jiiitrumentality of Tory corpora- 
tions, a long career of Tory supremacy.” 
It really appears to u.s, that if the prin- 
ciple of excluding all but Churchmen 
was good, occasional conformity was 
equally subversive of the principle, 
and disgraceful to the man. Sucli an 
opinion, at least, might he held WHh 
sincerity and consistency by the Torie.s ; 
and they were justified in giving it 
effect. A sneer at the love of power, or 
the desire of the predominance of parly, 
is misplaced, unless accompanied witii 
a proof of insincerity or inconsistency. 

Mr. Cooke charges the Tories with 
resisting two of lire most beneficial 
consequences of the Revolution — “ the 
separating the civil list, or the revenue 
set apart for the Support of the monarch, 
from the grants which were made for 
the service of the public;” or, more 
correctly, the appropriation of the sup- 
plies to separate services, accoitling to 
estimates of each laid before the House 
of Commons, with an account of the 
disposition of the grants of the pre- 
ceding year: and herein, particularly;, 
separating tlie expenses of the ordinary 
civil government, administereil by the 
king at his pleasure (including the ex- 
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p€;nse jrfj^upporti^g the monarchy*), While Mr. Cooke takes every op- 
frqin the portuiiity to blacken tlie Tories, he* 

navy, and all otiipr^ extraordinary ser- talk short -of other writers of his own 

vicest One hraiif^i ofll^s arrangement, parly in his admissions of the niu- 

whipli did tiot iaM . effect in, the hrst bilious and selfish pro^edings of the 

iustance,.was the settlement and gratU Whigs* On one occasion, indeed, he 

of the aipount of the civil list for tlie does admit “ they liad stood alone as 

king’s life, while all other services were violators of the cortstitiitiou (in 1680), 

raised and voted annually. when they induced the House of Com- 

As iliere is some complexity in the monstoassumethe dispensing power /’1[ 
subject (which was not, even at the On other occasions he is less candid, 
time, thoroughly understood), and Mr. Under the Carmarthen ministry, and 
Cooke’s allegations are, as usual, un- the Tory House of Commons of 1690, 

supported, we cannot, without occupy- “ the hereditaiy excise was settled for 

ing, too much space, pursue it in delailf life [tl) s error wc have noticed] ; and 

We cannot tind any opposition made a o/77£ryt’/;//n7y was passed ; the first, 

by the .Tories to the nor the service; the latter, the reward of 

did they alone propose to ensure to the Uie compliant party.”* '' Surely if ever 

king, for his life, the means of carrying there was an occasion on which to open 

on the government. An inveterate a new account, as it were, with public 

Whig speaks of the plan of annual men — to consider present service ra- 

revenue as suggested by name Wiiigs t her than past errors — the Revolution 

only, who hoped thereby lu bring about was that occasion; a measure which 

an entire change of government .... had been brought about by a combina- 

since it would make our kings so feelde tioii of parties, and had disposed of 

that they would not be able to maintain the most important reasons for divi- 

iheir authority.”! If the Tories, ob- sion. King William saw this, and ear- 
serving this, made great use of it, to nettly recommended an indemnity, 

make the king jealous of his friends,” with few exceptioHXy to successive 

it will surely be thought, with Burnet, parliaments. The jealousy of the 
that ‘Mhey had too much colour;” and Whigs,” says Somerville, ‘‘rendered 

no constitutional Whig of the present tiiein unwilling to gratify the king, by 

day — certainly no follower of Mr. Fox ^ consenting to a measure caloulatcd to 

— can tb ink that they had “too mucli increase the number and induence of 

success.’’ their competitors. They began to per- 

BolK Somerville! and Hullnm§ have ceive that it was necessary to have 

observed, that, on these questions, par- belter security for maintaining their 

tics were not divided as usual. pre-eminence in power than the merit 

That Mr. Cooke himself has no clear of their political system, or the purity 

notion of these matters, is apparent iu of their connexion with the king. Con- 

his averment that, under what he calls tmry to his generous ])urpose, they 

the Carmarthen or Tory ministry of endeavoured tO' convert the bill into an 

1690, “ the hereditia'p excise was set- instrument of publishing guilt, of niul- 

i\ed for He might as well have tipiying political disqualifications, and 

said, an hereditary peerage was granted reducing the number of their rivals for 

for life. The hereditary excise had power... They seemed desirous, not 

been recognised as ap])ertaiiung to the only to debar from a capacity of em- 

king and his heirs ; the temporary ex- ployinent their antagonists who were 

cise was grunted for his life. not yet invested with it, but by re- 

It is true, that *dn independent in- viving political questions, which had 

come for the Princess Anne was a great been the occasion of great disturbance 

point with the Tories in opposition : in the preceding reign, they hoped to 

an opposition usually espouses the in- accomplish the dismissal and disgrace 

terests of a successor to the throne, of some of those who held the prin- 

Why does Mr. Cooke say,|| that this cipal places in the present adrninis- 

wos “ in direct opposition to the doc- tration.” 

trines which the lories taught ?” Hallaiii, though he shews much zeal 

* The more peculiar expenses of the monarch were not separated from the otlier 
expenses of civil government until our own times, 
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in devising apologies for the Whigs, 
owns that “ they, or, at least, some 
hot-headed men among them, were 
certainly too much actunted by a vin- 
dictive spirit, and consumed too much 
time on this necessary bill.*'^ 

Motives equally ambitious animated 
the Whigs upon the occasion of the 
Corporation-bill. “ If the WHiigs,** 
says Somerville, had been cohtenteil 
With a slow and gradual extinction of 
the inlluencc of the rival party, they 
might long have held a superior share 
in the emoluments of ofhee and in the 
direction of public affairs; and, at last, 
would ])robably have attained to the 
exclusive property of administration. 
Irritated because the king consulted 
with the Tories, and dated witli the 
impression tliey had made upon Lord 
Halifax, who had resigned all his of- 
fices, they now pushed hostilities i^itli 
increasing arrogance and violence, in 
order to render their victory complete 
and secure against any reverse of for- 
tune. All this they hoped to accom- 
plish, by introducing a clause in the 
Corporation-act calculated to anrKhi- 
late the political influence of their ad- 
versaries. Every person, who had any 
concern whatever in the surrender of 
charters — that is, every member of a 
corporation who, from wliatever mo-^ 
live, had acquiesced in that proceeding, 
was declared incapable, and disabl^ 
for the space of seven years, to bear or 
execute any office or place of trust, as 
a member of such respective body, 
where he was a member at or before 
the time of making such siinender.^’f 
Mr. Cooke does not tell us wliether, 
in his opinion, the Wrings deserved the 
mortification which they met with, 
llallam admits that this clause is con- 
demned by modern historians as op- 
pressive ; and it is not wonderful that, 
by this time, William had got rather 
tired of the Whig friends, “ who,^' in 
his own words, t “ were afraid to lose 
him before they had done with him all 
that they desired.” Nor can the king 
be blamed for dissolving a parliament 
in which the Whigs were preparing, in 
conjunction with the Jacobites, to ad- 
dress him against going to Ireland, § 
where his presence was required for 


the maintenance of his throne. Of this 
transaction we And no trace in Mr. 
Cooke’s volume. 

It is difficult to acqdit Mr. Cooke 
of disingenuousness in t!ie following 
passage, speaking of Jameses attempts 
upon Ireland, and the probability of 
his restoration ; — T/te parties were 
agreed in admitting the probability, 
but acted very differently under their 
belief: the W/iigs strenuously exerted 
themselves for the maintenance of the 
war; the Tories ami Courtiers, affecting 
an equal zeal in public, privately wade 
* overtures of their services to James** 

Mr. ("ooke certainly knows, that the 
correspondence with the exiled king 
was not confined to the Tories ; he 
knows, that some of the most distin- 
guished W higs made professions of 
devotion to James while they served 
WMlliam :1| it is apparently to include 
some w ho wer^ not Tories that he adds 
the word Courtiers. But the passage 
is evidently, and indeed avowedly, 
intended to describe a contrast between 
Whigs and Tories, when the writer 
certainly knew that no contrast ex- 
isted . 

‘‘ In cvety political party,** it is truly 
said by a powerful Whig writer, “ in the 
cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy 
abounded. The very men whom 
William loaded with benefits, and in 
whom he reposed most confidence, 
with the scak of oftice in their hands, 
kept up a correspondence with the 
exiled family; Orford (u Jinsseli), 
Carmarthen, and Shre^vshury, were 
guilty of this odious treachery. Even 
Devonshire (the moderale^f and amiable 
Cavendish, friend of Lord Jlussell), is 
not altogether free from suspicion.” 

In his history of the reign of (Jueen 
Anne, Mj, Cooke has not much to say 
of principles. He tells us, that her 
first ministry was a Tory ministry, 
though Marlborougli and Godolphin 
were its leading members. It after- 
wards became mor6 W biggish. Harley 
and »St. John, on the other hand^, 
belonged at first to the Whig party, and 
finally constituted the eminently Tory 
administration of 1710. Does not all 
this justify what we hear quoted from 
a contemporary, on the assumption 
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and relinquishment of party names 
without reference to principle 7 

We have already npticed Mr. Cooke’s 
account of the occasional conformity 
bill/ But it is very extraordinary, that 
this writer scarcely takes any notice of 
th^ transaction which led to the form- 
ation of the queen’s last administra- 
tion, and to which a memorable appeal! 
has been made in modern times, for 
the principles of the Revolution Whigs. 
The speeches on Sachevercl's trial 
would have suj)plied Mr. Cooke with 
a better exposition of the opinions of 
]w.ord Somers and his party, than any« 
wl)ich liis history contains. 

Mr. Cooke justifies the creation of 
the twelve peers ; but he has an amusing 
way of telling the popular .story, of 
what passed when they took their 
seats.^ A sarcastic nuestion was 
asked by the Earl of Wliarton, who 
inquired, whether it was the intention 
of the ministers that thelwelvc should 
vote by their r/ffliVman?’' One of the last 
))assage8 in his volume, is an instance 
of Mr. Cooke’s blundering censure of 
the Tories. He describes the com- 
mercial treaty of Utrecht, as ‘‘ mini- 
Jently unfavourable to British interests^ 
Docs this censure proceed upon Whig 
principles? And will Mr. Cooke 
draw from it a proof of the continuity 
of the race ? 

Before w'c conclude, we would ob- 
serve, tiiat although a sense of the 
injustice done, in several instances, 
through the Whig prejudices of Mr. 
Cooke to the opposite party, and par- 
ticularly to the ministers of the Church 
of England, has induced us to defend 
the Tories, we do not recognise the 
continuity at which he labours, and 
cannot undertake to answer for all the 
Tories of all times. Due word also to 
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Mr, Cooke himself. The object of our 
historical criticisms, is truth. We ab- 
hor intentional misrepresentation; if he 
thinks that we have in any place mis- 
taken him, or mistated facts, wc 
invite him to a discussion. Due place 
and weight shall be given to his re- 
monstrances, they shall not be evaded, 
but fairly met. We shall attend to the 
further progress of his works : we warn 
him that he will find his task more 
difficult as he proceeds; and that, long 
before he comes down to the cabifiet 
which passed the rcforin bill, he will 
be thoroughly mystified. From the 
history, so far as it has gone, the lead- 
ing fact to be deduced is, that Whig- 
gery and Anti-Popery went formerly 
haud-in-hand, and that the Tories wer(5 
always the steady friends of the Church 
of England. 

On one occasion, Mr. Cooke does 
justice to the Tories; even in the reign 
of Charles II., speaking of certain too 
courtly addresses to that king, he says,t 
with all their hatred of the Whigs, 
the Papists, and the Non-Conformists, 
ihe^Toriis still retained the spirit of 
Knglishmen; and many of their ad- 
dresses were avowedly grounded on 
the king’s assurance, that he would 

maintain the true reformed religion, 
and govern according to the law of 
llie land.” The most objectionable 
addresses came from Cambridge and 
the Inns of Court; that which the 
Whig writer has selected for commend- 
ation, from tlie grand jury of Exeter. 
Let Mr. Cooke be assuicd, that there 
always has been, and is, a body of con- 
stiiutional Tories out of the range of 
professional patronage, to whom a pure 
church and limited monarchy are as 
dear as their blood. 


t P. 220. 
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COFFEE AND CRUMPEtS. 

BV T.AUNCELOT LIITLEDO, OF PUMP COURT, TEMPLE, BAIIRISTEII-AT-LAW. 

There’s ten o’clock ! From Hampstead to the Tower 
The bells are chanting forth a lusty carol ; 

Wrangling, with iron tongues, about tlie hour, 

Like finy drunken fishwives at a quarrel ; 

Cautious policemen shun tlie coming shower ; 

Thompson and Fearon tap anotlier barrel ; 

Dissolve frigus, lignum super foco 
Large reponens.” Now, some Orinoco ! 

To puff away an hour, and drink a cup, 

A brimming hrcakfust-cup of ruddy Mocha — 

Clear, luscious, dark*, like eyes that lighten up 
The raven hair, fair cheek, and Leila bocca 
Of Florence maidens. I can never sup 
On Perigord, but (gwet a chi la tocca /) 

I’m doom’d to indigestion. So, to settle 
This strife internal, Betty, bring the kettle ! 

Coffee! oh, cofiec! Faith, it is surprising, 

’Mid all the poets, good, and bad, and wor^e, 

Who’ve scribbled (llock or Chian eulogising) 

Post and papyrus with immortal verse ” — 

Melodiously similitgdinising 

111 Sapphics languid or Alcnics terse — 

No one, my little brown Arabian berry, 

Ilath Sling thy praises — ’tis surprising! very ! 

Were I a poet now, whose ready rliymes, 

Like Tommy Moore’s, come trippmg to their places- 
Reeting along a merry troll of chimes, 

With careless trutir — a dance of fuddled Graces; 

Hear it, Gazelle, Post, Herald, Standard, Times, 

I’d 'Write an epic ! — coffee for its basis ; 

Sweet as e*er warbled forth from Cockney throttles, 

Since Bob Montgomery’s or Arnos Cottle’s. 

Thou sleepy-eyed — Chinese — enticing siren, 

Pekoe ! the Muse hath said in praise of thee, 

'* That cheers, but not inebriates;” and Byron 

Hath called thy sister " Queen of Tears,” Boltca ! 

And he, Anacreon bf Rome’s age of iron. 

Says, how untruly ! ** Quis non potius te^ 

While, coffee, thou — bill-plastered gableet say — 

Art, like old Cupid, “ roasted every day.” 

1 love, upon a rainy night, as this is, * 

When rarely and more rare the coaches rattle 
From street to street, to sip tliy fragrant kisses ; 

While from the Strand remote some drunken buttle 
Far-faintly echoes, and the kettle liisses 
Upon the glowing hob. No tittle-tattle 
To make a single thought of mine an alien 
From thee, my coflfbe-pot, my fount Castalian. 

Then ! silken cap on head and feet on fender. 

In bootless, stockless, ii^owiied and slippered case, 

The day’s lonjp-fetiered fincies free I renaer^ 

To dive or fly, like Anel^ v^here they please. ^ 
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While shapes, fantastic as the Witch of Endor 
Called up fbr Saul — grim faces, hous'es, trees — 
Fancyi with many a fantastic miracle, 
lJuUds in the Qrer-I gi^ow satirical. 

, 1 Aii^k tbey^ye my&dfieds thie Spanish qijwslion ; 

I nnd a deal of stuflTin our achates 
(Eneugh to spoil. an ostrich's digestion); 

I*m sure Jack Cade would li^e^my Ior 4 .' 4 S estates ; 

1 think (he ^'dear defunct’’ M.P. for Pnsstoii . 

Knew not his trade so well as do 
Patriots, who gather from a land of paum^ « 

A good twelve thousand pound a-year in co^^ers. 

1 diink this age an age of naint and plaster, 

Pud' and spun sugar, like a French confection ; 

W'iiere systems and opinions wear out faster 
Than the new fashions^ taking their complexion 
From yesterday’s review — tlieir code! their shapter 1 
Until to-morrow makes a new eteciion : ^ , 

While authors gather up the tame of sages, 

By petty larceny from title-pag^s. 

I think there’s naught so nauseous vindcr heaven 
As condescension from the pseudo-wiso ; 

Fellows, with just enough of mental leaven 
To make them think they ought to patronise — 

Great men I whose very How-d’ve-do's are giyen 
As favours which ypung talenf can’t but prise ; 

While o’er each burly bi'eadtb of face there glows ^ 

The pomp of sapience, bright as Dardolph’s nose. 

1 think of Mary, and her eyes of blue, 

Soft as the moonlight, witj^ their placid lustre 
From the long dowiKast eyelash stpling tl^rough i . 

Her sunny hair, in many a h^iess ^ustei^^ . 

Around those smooth round shbiildeils, that in hue, 

But for tlie lile that warms them, might pass Oiusler 
Amid. Toscana’s fairest stone anti<mes, 

For some bright marble modelled the Greeks. 

I think me of the ball of yesternight,, 

And how, upon the waltz’s giddy wipes, 

Through yielding throngs we held pur whirling fright. 
Our happy gossip on a thousand tbinga; 

The new balloon its late advent’rous flight — 

How Croly preaches, and how Grisi sings— 

Potr laws, anci pancakes, and the la^t new fashion : 

And then I ihinK of — Mary f— in a passion. 

The dance was done — we’d Ipunged in 4 quadrille, 
Uofliped a mazurka, twirled a waltz, ana shuffled 
A gallopade — then, in sweet h^verse :stilh 
On ottoip^ remote, in low 
Tones, tliaFthe ear of curious lU 

Could catch — she smootl|ea]w%atia pinions, ritffred. 
Amid the dance — untif of supper 

Brought us to earth’s dull the upper. 

Gunter, great man ! bad doneJiif glorious, best 
To warm t|ie chilly heart of ol<l December, 

And please the tooth of each finstidious guest— ^ 

This, Cailks uuif de Gingevihre-^ 

vot, XV. no. xxxxvft, ' v 
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Here, Paniet' de Chantilly, For the rest, 

^ glittering all and sweet, I canH remember — 
Geitet^ and toartes^ and crfmeiy ad infinitum — 

Twas easier work by far to eat than write ’em. 

Liglit airy things ! The lengthened table glows 
With gastronomic poesy ; the wit 
Of eating, that enlivens its dull prose ; 

Jests en compote^ and quips en cHmc^ that hit 
The dullest fancy ; edible bon mots ; 

Ambrosial epigrams they seem, just (it 
For ladies’ lips — created hot and hot 
At once^ without a stewpan, by a thoii^U.' 

Woman, methinks, should leave to bearded fellows 
Gross legs of mutton, hound by fancy’s law 
To pabulum like this, with light bucellas — 

Sherbet and candy, crumpets and llowqua — 
(Mingled of forty various chops, they tell us; 

The lightest, sure, that Leadeiihali e’er saw) : 

Oh 1 what a pang within one’s heart awakes, 

Tliai horrid bathos, — beauty and beefsteaks ! 

Mary and mutton-chops! — antithesis 
Most antithetical ; like lovers’ quarrels; 

Sense and sixteen ; or garlic and a kiss ; 

Or great Apollo, with his lyre and laurels, 

Laid up with the rheumatics ; or (than this 
More antithetic still) a placeman’s morals ; 
Congratulations when affairs have gone ill ; 

Fraser and dulness ; courage and O’Connell. 

But, soft, the supper ! Well, despite the weather, 
We sipped an ice, a^id flirted with a trifle. 

And laughed and chatted with our curls together, 

Till, somehow, sighs unbidden came to stifle 
Our mirth at mirthfullest. 1 can’t tell whether 
’Twas her blue eye went through one like a rifle ; 
Or whether, liearing, by St. Paul’s report, 

‘ Past two,” I thought of parting and Pump Court. 

I sighed, and she — but whether she vvas only 
VVishing St. Pauls were back again at nine, 

And I to think Pump Court so very lonely. 

Are matters that my mem’ry caii t divine. 

Silent she sate, her blue eyes downward thrown, lay 
In her curls’ shadow. “ Take a little wine.” 

She started from her reverie, and said, 

As shaking back her clust’ring ringlets, Red.” 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” « 

Said Shakespeare long ago, and 1 believe it ; 

The worst on’t is, it ebbs and flows again 

Ere we, poor purblind mortals, can perceive it. 

‘ Our life’s a mingled warp,” and now and then 
A thread will fail us, howsoe’er we weave it. 

Red ! Fate was lurking in those letters three. 

Alas ! ’twas no red-letter day for me. 

Oh, port ! thou black Cocytus 1 liquor Stygian I 
True Acheron 1 — the old one was a fable. 

I proffered her the glass, when some ‘‘ base Phrygian, 
Yearning with burly bulk across the tabje, ^ 
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Bent to indulge liis filthy love for widgeon, 

Impinged upon my elbow — (how unstable 
One'^s brightest hopes — ah, me ! unhappy varlet !) — 

Lo I her while satin gown turned up with scarlet. 

Her fair smooth cheek turned ruddy like the wine, 

And then her lip turned pallid like the satin ; 

I felt my heart, and all its hopes divine, 

In schedule A., like Boroughbridge or Gatton : 

And, then, the flashing eye she turned on mine ! 

Oh, there’s no word in Magyar, Dutch, or Latin, 

I’d wager Bowring twenty pounds (and win it). 

Could shadow forth the wrath that burned within it. 

Oh, woman ! woman ! oh, thou dear deceit ! 

Clad in thy sunny robe of smiles — oh, who, 

Kneeling in love’s allegiance at thy feet, 

Could see through placid eyes of heav’iily blue 
Aught in thy seraph soul to thorn unmeet ? 

Is there no alchymy to test the slirew ? 

Or must the gentle spinster be, indeed, 

A riddle that the 7vije alone can read t 

Fair country cousins (if they’re quite unbiassed) 

Will sometimes read it off for one, like sphinxes ; 

A maiden aunt will sometimes guess the nighest — 

Her eye goes through and through one, like a lynx’s ; 

A sister’s kind assistance rank# the highest, 

But then she’s ddtibted by the cunning minxes : 

Lo ! here a test infallible provided, — 

Drench her white satin in old port^ us 1 did. 

Gone is the dimpled mask ; the shrew displaces 
The angel we adored, in a mirror, 

Astonished and aghast the lover traces 
A coming matrimonial “ reign of terror.” 

Lb ! amid “ wreathed smiles,” and “ loves and graces,” 

The termagant revealed ‘‘ ct nnllus cn'or ” • 

And no mistake.” (The sentence is oracular, 

Though it sounds rallicr vulgar in veniacular.) 

Oh, Mary ! Mary! ere that fatal eve. 

And that more fatal glass — a glass too much — 

How did my muse, untutored, try to weave 
A garland meet Ihy pale bright brow to touch — 

Culling fair flowers, without the owners’ leave, 

Out of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch, 

Irish, and French, Hindoostanec, and German, 

From lay and legend, sonnet, song, and sermon. 

Hov^ earnest, in the waltz or calm quadrille. 

Did 1 not gaze, like seer for plar.et seeking, 

Into thine eyes’ blue depths, so calm and still. 

To find therein some gentle hint for speaking. 

In meek submission lo thy sov’reign will. 

The doubts and hopes with which my heart was breaking: 
Oh, did I not, in fear to pop the question,’’ 

Forget my briefs, and damage my digestion ! 

1 thought thee gentle as the opening day ; 

A type of thee, the lily’s blossom pale, 


* A .Cicerouianism from Stinkomalee, 
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Turning with downcast look its cheek away 
From the too rude caress of passing gale. 

Alas, a llustle, and its “ Nemo me,** 

Would, as thy emblem, tell a fitter tale : 

Oh, Mary 1 when I see those Scottish laurels, 

I always, love, sliall think of thee — and Quarles. * 

Farewell sweet hope of matrimonial blisses, 

Dawning upon me like the sunbeam rare, 

That, struggling through tall chimneys* interstices, 
Revisits, in high dogday, my two pair ; 

Just leaves his card — is sorry, sure— 'but this is 
Ilis busy time — has not a day to spare — 

Will call again next midsummer. For me, 

His yearly visit is a P.P.O. 

So bright, so brief, tlie fantasy delicious 
Shed o*er my soul its blest illumination ; 

When, lo! hard-hearted fortune, unpropitious, 
Turned off the gas at highest conflagration. 

To thee, my heart, and all its gentler wishes, 

Fate, cruel fate, concedes — a long vacation : 

It was my first, my last, my only essay ; 

And I am now cclibataire professL** 

Ruling like Crusoe on his lonely shore— 

King Bachelor, in single blessedness. 

And blessed singleness, despotic, o’er 
My little realm, than e’en hi^ little, less. 

Its limits, eighteen feet by twenty-four; 

My royal throne, the easy chair 1 press ; 

The serfs I stretch my autocratic fist o’er, 

Betty the laundress, Tom the cat, and Christopher. 

Needs not to seek, in lone and distant isle, 

By wide savannah, or primeval wood, 

Or desert spring, where flowers unbidden smile. 

The whilome mountain nymph, sweet Solitude." 
There dwells she not ; but all unseen the while, 

By the world’s busy threshold builds her rude 
And lonely cell. Life’s noisy currents roll 
Unheeded — tiiey are silence to the soul. 

In the old forest is a busy throng. 

The bird, the bee, tlie wind, with mingled voice 
Carol ; the tempest pours his strain along, 

Like a wrapt bard ; the leaping streams rejoice, 

In gentle cadence trilling their low song ; — 

No solitude is tliere : her lonely choice 
Is in the hearts wide desert, when tlie strain , 

Of feeling brings no eclio back again. 

Here dwells she — tee.'— hard by the busy-ever 
Babel of Temple Bar ; where magsmen hustle 
Fat gentlemen with watch-chains, and deliver 
Their pockets of their purses in the tussle — 

Here, a still eddy by the rushing river. 

Pump Court reposes, heedless of the bustle — 

Save for the plashing rain, its gloomy cloister 
And long quadrangle, silent as an oyster. 


Query, Quarrels,— O. Y, 
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While some aflect tlic^sun, and some the shade, 

Some flee Ihe city, some the hermitage,” 

(You’ll find it in Blair’s Grave^) here, ready made, 

Are both together, like a double ca)^ 

At Cross’s. Yonder door, with dust inlaid, 

Divides the world of folly from the sage. 

Seek I “ the city ” — here’s my hat and cloak ; 

Seek I “ a hermitage ” — I syKJi/ the oak. 

Meaning thereby (the phrase fot native Templar 
' Needs not the comment) that, like him of yore 
Who built the Tartars out (a bright exemplar 1), 

I interpose a plank — three-inch, or more, 

(‘^ Valgo vovatoy’' as we say ; or, simpler. 

Called in the vulgar tongue an outer doov^ 

’Twixt tlie world’s realm and mine ; and, thougli no beauty, 

Right well it does “ prohibitory duty.” 

L. Littledo, in letters ghastly Ull, 

White upon black, like coffin-plate on coffin, 

Implies that he’s defunct, pro tem.y to all, 

Nor w’ill awaken, tap they ne’er so often : 

While ever waits, to answer those who call, 

A surly janitor, no bribe can soften — 

My Lion’s mouth ! with calm, sardonic grin, 

That intimates a tacit — not within 1 

Mighty, how mighty I is thisd:xibalistic — 

The postman, silent, turns his steps away ; 

And, as the fox, when stopper sly with /m stick 

lias marked his earth, though hounds behind him bay, 

Avoids it, duns behold the symbols mystic, 

And go — to call again another day. 

Far better sentinelled against a bore 
Than king or kaisar, with his garx/e du corps. 

A man in chambers ! — oh, delightful phrase ! 

I shall forget, sun, sky, and meadows green ; 

Forget thee, Mary ! and thy winning ways, 

Dear Agro-dolce I once my fancy’s queen. 

And live my merry round of nights and days 
In an unaltered, happy deep serene” 

Of studies, suppers, sonnets, snacks, and snooses — 

My bride, the law— my handmaidens, the muses ! 

Now dip in Cruise — now cruise along with Cringle ; 

Now to John Campbell — now to Tommy turn; 

First pore o’er Southey till my heartstrings tingle. 

Then take a sedative from Chitty’s Burrty — 

Seeking in Study’s sober cup to mingle 
A ifctitc gontte from Fancy’s sparkling urn : 

Waking law’s “ stilly night” with strains melodious ; 

Wreathing my wig with myrtle, like Ilarmodius. 

Or him, who, scorning in poetic ease 
To wear alone Apollo’s sca^nty leaf, 

Mid bar and senate, lawyers and M.P.’s, 

Harvests his well-won laurels by the slieaf— - 
Poet, and sergeant of the Common Pleas — 

A master of the lyre, as of his brief — 

A lawyer-bard, that Reading in her borders, 

Boasts of as one of Milton’s “ soft Recorders,” 
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’Tis thus I sit and sip, and sip and think, 

And think and sip again^ and dip in Fraser, 

A health, King Oliver ! lo thee 1 drink : 

Long may the public have thee to amaze her. 

Like Figaro, thou makest one’s eyelids wink. 

Twirling on practised palm thy polished razor— 

True Ilorace-temper, smoothed on Attic strop ; 

Hah ! thou couldst ^*faire la barbe d toute VEuropeT 

What drinkest thou, my Oliver, I wonder — 

Port, tea, johannisberg, hock, coffee, claret, 

Creamy champagne ? Does Bacchus forge thy thunder ? 

Or is his godship with thee also “ caret ?” 

While MagUf the ^ew Monthly y Tait, knock under 
To thy emphatic crutch, while wide and far it 
Smites into smithereens the omnium gatherum 
What gives thy elbow, Yorke, its power to lather ’em ? 

Art thou a patron, too, of thin potations 1 ^ 

Or dost thou fill the cup of life with wine? 

Do Bacchus and Apollo club their rations, 

To biaid thy wreath of laurel with the vine ? 

Leav’st thou the grape-juice for its “ poor relations,” 

That fill so soberly this cup of mine i 
Or dost thou think with many (I bemoan ’em), 

A magnum filled with port, the magnum bonum ? 

Come, Oliver, and tell us what the news is ; 

An easy chair awaits thee — come and fill’t. 

Come, 1 invoke thee as they do the muses, 

And thou shalt choose thy tipple as thou wilt. 

And if thy lip my sober cup refuses. 

For ruddier drops the purple grape has spilt, 

W’e can sing, sipping, in ahernatc verses. 

Thy drink and mine, like Corydon and Tliyrsis. 

Alas I the imagery of llie vineyard 

Is weary, stale, and old, like Whig retrenchment 
(Lopping off farthings with its fussy whinyard) — 
Non-intervention cooped in its entrenchment — 

Foreign affairs (like booby in an inn-yard), 

Gaping and >vondcring what the deuce the Frencli meant. 
More like Lord Palmereton than Julius Caesar — 

Bacchus is w^eary, stale, and old, as these are. 

Bacchus is old, Ins Helicon is muddy, 

As a Dutch ditch beside tlic Zuyder Zee. 

The vine, the grape, the bowl of wine so ruddy, 

Be-written and be-rbymed since A.U.C., 

Are in these evil latter days ” a study , 

For suckling bards to play at poesy ; 

Who’ve skinked it out in stanza, ode, and sonnet, 

Till all the flavour’s gone — depend upon it. 

Bacchus is old — his godship’s got the gout ; 

Pursy Silenus seems his elder brother ; 

Pic-nic and petit souper^ ball and rout, 

Have thinned his locks and shrunk his calf ; his mother 
Would know not the wine-king. We’ll turn him out. 

And, like les braves Parisiensy make another. 

Come, thou discerning public, — Ayes and Noes. 

Aye ! The Ayes have it. Fiat 1 out he goes 
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Change-king s a pretty game for folks to play at, 

Got up with real swords, and guns, and trumpets 
(As in that melodrame the otlier day at 

Paris) ; unless some bullet choose to plump its 
Self in your niidriff, forcing you to j>ay at 
Short notice nature’s debt ; and then (these crumpets 
Are cold, egad !) I’d wager any money 
This play of change-kings not one half so funny. 

So, down with Bacchus! — up witli “ Young Sobriety !’^ 
• The jolly wine-king’s dynasty decays : 

And glowing with a laudable anxiety 

To sack his sack, and burn him in the blaze, 

Kach Jacobinic Temperance Society 
Comes chauntiiig its tce-total Marseillaise ; 

Shrieking, in one unanimous bravura, 

A ba$ fc mi^tere ! vive aqua pura ! 

A bas\tth vin ! Down with mirth and laughter ! 

Only do thou — whatever new regime 
{La meilleure dcs rcpubligues) may come after — 

Make ate thy laureate, and with “ tea and cream,” 

“ Coffee and sugar-candy,” roof and rafter 

Shall ring, where’er thy wat’ry honours beam ; 

In soft B flat, Haynes Baylcy — like tea-lyrics, 

Shall leave thy loyal subjects in hysterics. 

I’m fond of place (like him of whom the Vicar 
Of Bray was but ^ type), ailfl cast about, 

When things portend a tumble, to inak sicker” 

Willi my new masters, ere the old turn out. 

And since (‘* PucuTpa^t ’/ per recordum'*') liquor 
Without its chanson is but “ cold without,” 

(A maxim cccuincnical !) I’ll drish ye a 
Glowing leJi-sonnct off — exempli gratia : 

LAUISCELOT MTTLEDO, LAUUrATE, LOQUlTUll. 

Fill the bowl — but not with wine, 

Potent port, or fiery sherry ; 

For this milder cup of mine 
Crush me Yemen’s fragrant berry — 

Ellen! Sally! Kate I Sabina! 

Jane ! Lisetle ! — a string of pearls — 

Gaily quafi')our brimming china. 

Here’s a toast — Ya hip, my girls ! 

“ Heartstrings that with ours entwine !” 

Fill the bowl, but not with wine. 

Fill the bowl — but not with wine; 

Tipple — Scian muse or Teian 
Never dreamed — be mine and thine ; 

Soft Pekoe! the juice Cathaiari. 

Gentle is the grape’s deep cluster, 

But the wine’s a wayward child ; 

Nectar thh! of meeker lustre — 

This die cup that “ draws it mild.” 

Deeply drink its stream divine-- 
Fill the cup, but not with wine. 

Past Twelve I ! ! So late ? A light ! a light ! 

I can’t sit singing here all night. 

Tump Court. 


L, L* 
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A fiATCn OF AttCHITECTS.* 


Foi,LowfMo llie cxamjijle wc have set 
out bfetiircn, of occasionally serving 
up a batch of the novels and novelists 
of the season^ wc propose skimming 
over and laying before our readers the 
oream of a budget of architectural 
pamphlets and otlier publications ; 
wliichy although they do not consist 
altogether of more letterpress tliuti 
would serve to eke out three spa- 
ciously printed circulating library vo- 
lumes, contain not a little debatable 
matter, and not a few rather hazardous 
bpeculatioDs and uncommon opinions. 
AVe are all the rather moved to per- 
form this good office for them, because 
tliey have the misfortune to belong to a 
class of works which not e’en critics 
criticise,” notwithstanding that some 
of them, as we hope to convince our 
readers, art^ not quite so dry and husky, 
but that by looking over, instead of over- 
looking them, a reviewer might nowand 
then extract some spirit from them. For 
the plentiful crop of such flitting let^ves 
now lying on our tabic, we are mainly 
indebted to the competition for re- 
building the houses of parliament ; for 
which, again, we are indebted to the 
event, or, as the penny-a-liners would 
say, the “ catastrophe ” of October 1 834 :* 
as if, like some magniticent confla- 
gration ” at one of the minors, that oc- 
currence had been the conclusion of 
the drama, immediately followed by 
the fall of the curtain; whereas it was, 
ill fact, the pi elude, overture, exordium, 
or whatever else we choose to term it, 
for a new and unprecedented perform- 
ance; namely, the general competition 
and architectural contest just alluded 
to. High was the pitch to which public 
expectation was raised on that occasion. 
Rumours were abroad of the host of 
talent which so rare and unusually fa- 
vourable an opportunity would bring 


into the held, and induce to exert its 
utmost powers. What was the result f 
Not very much unlike — at least, far 
more like Jhan could be wished— -to 
that scene in Wilhelm JMeisierf where, 
in their sudden enthusiasm for the 
dignity of the lii»trionic art, the hero’s 
theatrical companions indolge in liba- 
tions of 'puncli, till they become so 
elevated, tliat, in their inspiration, 
they fairly fling the empty punch-liowl 
> and glasses through the windows, and 
commit sundry other unseemly pranks. 

Whilst the decision of the commis- 
sioners led to much squabbling, bick- 
ering, and heart-burnings among tlie 
corps of architects, the exhibition of 
the designs fell short of the expecta- 
tions of the public, the majority of the 
drawings manifesting very little original 
conception, and by no means the hap- 
piest combinations. Many of them, in 
fact, were little better than very ordi- 
nary compilations — bits of churches 
and collegiate buildings tacked together, 
with little attempt at congruity , and with 
aim at no other species of grandeur than 
that produced by the actual extent of 
the proposed ediflce. The exhibitors 
themselves then threw the blame upon 
the circumstance of their having been 
confined to a style of architecture, 
both ill suited to tlie subject in itself, 
and at variance with their own tastes ; 
besides which, they objected that by 
far too limited a time had been allowed 
them for a project of such magnitude. 
Several of them weie, accordingly, cla- 
morous for an entirely frcah competi- 
tion. However reasonable some of these 
allegations might be in themselves, they 
were certainly ill-timed, and seemed to 
have been made as much with the view 
of raising difficulties and embarrass- 
ments as for any thing else ; since, by 
the very fact of competing, they had 


* 1. An Apology for the Designs of the Houses of Parliament marked Phil- 
Archimedes.” Second edition, with a Supplement. London. 1836. 

Contrasts ; or a Parallel between the noble Kdifices of the Middle Ages and 
the State of Architecture in the Nineteenth Century. By A. Welby Pugin. 4to. 
London. 1836. 

3. J.etter to A. W. llakewill, Architect. By do. 

4. Letter from \V. R. Hamilton to the Earl of Elgin, &c. (Not published.) J836* 
Second Letter from do, to do. 1836. 

6. Observations on Styles of Architecture. By .7. Savage. London. 183<). 

7. Description of the flouSe and Museum on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the Residence of Sir John Soane, the Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, 
&C.& 0 . With Graphic lllustiBtions and Incidental Details. (Nc4 published.) Only 
one hundred and fifty copies printed. London* 1836. 
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Mitually acqnitscfd in llic conditions 
imposed upon them ; wheieas, if they 
ually felt them to be what they aftei- 
wards repiosenled, they ouijlit at the 
very outset to have convened together, 
and petitioned foi such extension of 
them as they afteiwards lepiesented to 
be indispensable Tven thdr sincerity 
on the occasion is somewhat question- 
able, since It IS not very probable that 
they v\oiild ha\( \entuied to suggest 
thepropiitt) of hiving a second com- 
petition, hid they thoiuht it would 
really have been conceded to them 
At any rate, iheie weie, we conceive, 
very few indiiidiials, indeed, among 
them, who could flatter tliem'^elves that, 
weie they all to slait de novo, the piize 
would become then own That ])rize 
could, of course, have fallen to the lot 
of only one Is it, then foie, to be 
im.igined that they would have enured 
the lists afitbh, with greater, or even 
equal alnciity and confideiice, as before, 
feeling, as they must have done, that 
they were iisking a second defeat, to 
^ay nothing of the additional loss of 
tunc and labour * Undei such ciictim- 
stances, could it have been a piiticlilu 
satisfaction to any one that he had con- 
Uibuted to transfei the wreath from 
JVJi Bariy to INli Some-one-else, whose 
superiority to himself it might be still 
inoit giatmg to admit Theie might, 
perhaps, in sucli cise, hive been an 
accession of several new compelitois ; 
but, to a ceitainty, most of lire fiist 
bncs would have de<Ubted fiom again 
engaging in the contest In legtrd to 
the shoitiiess of time allowed foi pie- 
paimg drawings, we do not think lint 
it accounts at all satisfactorily for tlie 
fuluic that so unequivocilly marked 
11 iny of the designs It might, indeed, 
be very well allovvcrl to account foi iii- 
ittention to suboidinate circumstances, 
for want of finish as to minutire, and 
for other things of that soit, but haidly 
foi defects in the general idea and ar- 
rangement. If ar architect has fui- 
iiished his mind with a store of varied 
conceptions, he will seldom be at a 
loss upon a sudden emergency, let the 
subject be ever so i emote from the oi- 
dinary couise , but U is to be feared 
that very few piofessional men cany 
on then studies beyond winl they sec 
actual occasion foi, oi continue to exer- 
cise themselves ni acquiiing, or laying 
up against futuie occasion, what they 
have no opportunity of immediately 
turning to account. Ikqce they shift 


fiom hand to mouth, as it were-^ 
consequently, are totally unpiovided 
against unforeseen emergencies , so 
that, wtien some extraordiuaiy event 
does happen to present itself, they are 
compelled to fait back on stale com- 
monplaces A man who does not ha- 
bitually exercise his imagination, may 
as well think of “ summoning spirits 
fiom the vasty deep,” as of calling up 
adequate conceptions from bis own 
iniiid the one are .is likely to obey 
Ins heals as tlio othei. In order to be 
effectual, the exorcism must be pre- 
ceded by long-continued preparatory 
discipline 

Quitting such general speculation, 
we pioceed to more interesting matter, 
and commence with Pliil-Arclnmedes, 
Mr Wilkms, whose Apology is 
more of the offensive thin defensive 
kind, It being a formal attack directed 
against Mi. Dairy, and Sii Kdwaid 
C ust and the other commissioners A 
sufhcieiitly strong tone of acerbity per- 
vides It, accompanied with a continual 
straining at facet ton sness, which has so 
raiwh of the risn$ Smdomeun in it, that 
It lather belnjs his own mortification, 
and his c igeiiuss toannoyhisopponents 
by iidiculc and witticism, frequently 
most extravagant and far-fetched, tinn 
substantiates any thing against them , 
and if It be sin prising tliat one piofcss- 
ing the cbaidctcr of a gentleman and a 
scholar should condescend to employ 
language not only pai taking of coarse in- 
vective, but frequently sinking down to 
an ant buffoonoiy, our surprise is not at 
.ill lessened by lecollcclinglhat he him- 
self was once made the butt of similai 
malice. On that occasion we consi- 
dered him very unfairly and ungenc- 
lou^ly dealt with \ei the sjmpathy 
we then expressed for him was no 
pledge to stand by him upon every 
future one — it was not ever^ so much 
as a pledge that we should admire his 
National Galleiy ; — it went no furthei 
than to vindicite him fiom the illiberal 
sneers, the dull and clumsy jest^, of 
which the portico of the London Uni- 
veisity was made the subject So far, 
therefoic, from being at all inconsistent, 
we cannot bettci support our consist- 
ency than by entoiing oui piotest 
.against Mi ^\lIklns himself in iiun, 
when we now find him adopt the same 
disingenuous mode of attack, setting 
a«ude all the ordinary forms of couitesy, 
and substituting labouied conceits and 
awkward pleasantries — not to say pla- 
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tUudts — for criticism and argument; 
whereby he has rather exposed the 
weakness of his own cause, than 
endangered that of his opponents — 
those, at least, whom he chooses to 
regard as such ; since, could he really 
have brought any home-thrusts to bear 
upon them, he would hardly have re- 
sorted to mere spiteful abuse and bur- 
lesque, when he might have taken his 
revenge with so much greater severity, 
and without at all compromising his 
own dignity. Even could he have 
done this, it would still have been a 
question how far it would be sound 
policy to set an example that might 
rebound upon himself, and by invi- 
diously carping at the design of a 
brother architect and fellow-competitor, 
lead others,,, if not that indi\i(luul, to 
examine his own works, with a similar 
predetermination to magnify all their 
defects, and keep their merits quite 
out of sight. Most assuredly, Mr. Wil- 
kins's design for the houses of parlia- 
ment was not ill any one respect of 
that stain)), as to justify him in volun- 
teering his censure upon that his 
more fortunate rival. Neither is it 
quite certain that his building in Tra- 
falgar Square will, when completed, 
be quite so inucli admired by the 
public, as it evidently is by himself. 
Ill factjMr.Welby Pugin, to whom woi 
shall pay our respects anon, has already 
placed it among those which he stig- 
matises as disgraceful to the present 
age. Such being *tlie case, we can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Wilkins 
lias been peculiarly infelicitous in the 
choice of bis mottos ; for many may 
say that “ Propritwt esl stuUititv aliornm 
vitia cernere oblivisci snorum is quite 
as applicable to himself as to those for 
whom it is designed ; and that Mr. Barry 
might, should it so please him, discharge 
a broadside of criticism against tlic 
Gallery^ exclaiming, Tuo sihi gladio 
kuncjugulo,** Again, Vedi Nap(di e 
pet' mori^^ &c. might be very well pa- 
rodied by Mr. Barry after this fashion : 

1 have seen the so highly vaunted 
edifice, wiiich was to be the consum- 
mation of Grecian architecture ; but 1 
do not mean to give up the ghost.’^ 

In like manner might lie retort upon 
Mr. Wilkins the taunt that his building 
cannot be fire-proof, because there are 
residences attached to it, for the * Gal- 
lery’ is exactly in the same predica- 
ment; oj has Mr. Wilkins stipulated 
that the keepers of the Academy and 


GaHery, and their domestics, are to be 
allowed neither fire nor candle. Nay, 
not only does Mr. Wilkins foresee that 
some unlucky ** housemaid will fall 
asleep over the last new novel,’* and so 
occasion a second confingration, but that 
there will be no means of quenching a 
fire whenever it breaks out, inasmuch 
as “ the -access of fii-e-engines to the 
river-front is carefully guarded against 
by the contact of the wings with the 
water’s edge.” That is'Certainly a most 
alarming circumstance ; yet any one 
less tremblingly .alive to danger would 
imagine that a coiqile of engines always 
kept upon the terrace, and a floating one 
moored to it, — all of them, consequently, 
in readiness whenever required, would 
afibrd quite as prompt succour in case 
of need, as if the engines had to he 
brought from a distance, there being 
no danger whatever of their exhausting 
tlie Thames before the Haines could be 
extinguished. Neither is he much more 
huppy in the quizzing in which he in- 
dulges in regard to Mr. Barry’s pro- 
jected tower. Of such “ portentous 
elevation ” does his imagination de|)ict 
it io him, that he considers it be- 
yond the power of human contrivance 
to erect a staircase of suHicient aliitude ; 
consequently, the up])er rooms would 
be quite inaccessible, should there not 
be, as be kindly suggests, a patent rail- 
way up to lliein. “ There still re- 
mained,” he continues, “ an objection 
to a tower of such portentous elevation. 
To a mind so timid as the aulborV, 
an apprehension existed that its Babel- 
like height might be construed to con- 
vey an innuendo, rellecting upon the 
confusion of tongues which is said 
sometimes to prevail in the houses 
below; and that be might be consigned 
to study prison arcbilccture in 

‘ The don jon'koe)) of Newgate’s gloomy 
mound.’ ” 

Tt is in this odd strain that Mr. Wilkins 
proceeds, page aft«r page ; and if his 
purpose was notliing more than to ex- 
hibit his talent for fun and drollery, 
be must be allowed to have succeeded 
so well, that probably both The liu- 
moitrisl and The Wits' Misccllant/ will 
make liberal overtures to him to enlist 
among their contributors; but it, never- 
theless, looks tuo inucli like child’s play 
and sheer trifling, upon an occasion 
where, it be could not be more in 
earnest, Jie would have done far belter 
to be silent. Allow any weight tb such 
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extravagant caricature, and even tlie 
dome of St. Paul’s may be made to 
appear a most ridiculous absurdity. 
Nay, we will not be quite sure but 
that the dome which he himself has 
put up over the National Gallery might 
be made to cut such a figure, that it 
would eclipse the “ portentous ” tower; 
to say nothing of the two little turrets, 
which the uninitiated might mistake for 
a couple of belfry s, and wonder whether 
they are intended to sound a tocsin in 
case of hre. lie maKes it a complaint 
against Mr. Barry, whose elevations he 
is compelled to admit are very striking, 
that too much is sacrificed to external 
appearance ; which malapropos remark 
turns his own motto, Propriwu est 
sluUiiU'f^ Stc.f completely against him- 
self, for the “ Gallery is hardly any 
thing else but outside show — such as 
it is. Whit, too, could induce him to 
bring in tlie following unlucky quota- 
tion : — 

** ’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense; 
And splendour Iwrrows all her rays from 
sense/* 

when he himself scruples not to intro- 
duce into his own building the afore- 
said dome and turrets, all which are 
perfectly useless, even as regards mere 
effect, in his iiUenor. Not a whit more 
fortunate is he when he thinks fit to 
reproach Mr. Barry with having de- 
viated from his original design, it being 
notorious that he himself did the same 
in his model for the Gallery ; and not 
only that, but has more than once 
made experiments and alterations dur- 
ing the progress of the building. The 
best excuse we can offer for him is 
“ Propritmi cst stultituc,^' &c., and 
that he is afflicted with a remarkable 
short memory — although he seems 
long-sighted enough when looking at 
his neighbours. 

Of his irascibility, every page fur- 
nishes an instance; some of them 
tolerably amusing, owjng to the way in 
which he magnifies any thing that can 
be construed as objectionable, into 
some positive defect or blunder; and 


to the curious — more whimsical than 
profound quotations or allusions with 
which he illustrates his remarks. By 
way of specimen of the odd turns his 
fancy takes, and the kind of erudition 
he is pleased to make a show of, we 
give almost at random, the following 
passage : — 

“ III the tower which forms the dwell- 
ing** (viz of the speaker), “ we Lave 
first the kitchen, forty feet square ; over 
that the state dining-room, forty- four 
square, forty feet liigli ; over that two 
hod-iooins, one of wliicb, to reconcile 
us to its great height above the ground, 
is thirty-eight feet, by nineteen ; over 
these other rooms ogam and again ; re- 
minding of the over-that-poly-petticoated 
attire of Hetty Blackberry, in the opera 
of the " Fanner/ which .lemmy Jumps 
characterises as a cool summer dress.*’ 

V^'e almost suspect that the objection 
was made chiefly, if not solely, for the 
purpose of bringing in, or perpetrating, 
as some would phrase it, the outrage- 
ously queer comparison which winds it 
lip; since as to the objection itself, 
allhouj^h dressed up as if it were some 
architectural enormity, it in fact amounts 
to nothing — to no more than the re- 
sidence that is to form one of the 
towers of the principal front will con- 
sist of several stories, — a circumstance 
h^ no means \ery remarkable — cer- 
tainly not one that culls for an exhibition 
of spleen. Nay, we think that on this 
occasion, Mr. Wilkins shew's himself to 
he gifted with double, if not exactly se- 
cond sight ; for, unless wc cir very 
strangely, in order to make his tale good, 
he sees many more stories than are shewn 
in any drawing or engraving of the de- 
sign, for even in the clock-tower, the 
loftiest part of that end, we can make out 
no more than four stories above the 
haseineiu; therefore, the other stories 
look very much like storks of the in- 
genious censor’s own iabrication, in 
order to make it appear, that Mr. 
Barry’s structure would be as much in 
thcPeliou-upon-Ossa style of building, 
as either Auld Ueikie itself or the Pa- 
goda in Kew Gardens.*^ 


* It is now said that Mr. Barry’s estimute for the Houses of Parliament does not 

exceed 725,00Ut., w’hich is less than the sum proposed to be granted by upwards of 
160,000/. ; or not quite double what has been expended on the triumphant arch 
de THtoile, at Paris, a merely ornamental w'ork of architecture ; and, although of 
considerable magnitude as such, by no means to be put in comparison with so very 
extensive and complex a pile, as that projected for the Houses of Parliament. When 
we consider what has been expended on the New Palace, and the works at Windsor 
Castle, we very much doubt whether so extensive a pile as Mr. Barry’s design con 
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We cannot pretend to track Mr. 
Wilkins ihroiigb the whole of his con- 
fused lahyrinthine course; neither can 
we do more than briefly notice the ex- 
cessive acerbity with which lie speaks 
of, and, also, speaks to, the seveinl 
commissioners. Almost would he make 
out, that it was a high mistlemeancur in 
lliose gentlemen to be amateurs, — a 
class of persons, for wliom he takes 
DO pains to conceal his supreme con- 
tempt. — although we really do not see 
why architects in particular, more than 
any other class of professional men, 
should bear so mucli ill-will towards 
those who pay their art the compliment 
of regarding as a liberal pursuit, worthy 
to be cultivated by private gentlemen. 
Full certain are we, that the number 
of those who so apply themselves to it, 
is not so alarmingly great that the pro- 
fession need set up a hue and cry 
against them ; neitner do we under- 
stand, why the latter should complain 
as they do, that the puldic arc; too 
ignorant of their art to appreciate or 
properly encourage it, and yet sneer at, 
if they do not openly revile, tlte few 
who addict themselves to it, tv/i amorc. 

Mr. Liddell, who is said to have 
distinguished himself by his architec- 
tural studies, is not on that account 
treated with any courtesy by Phil- 
Archimedes; on the contrary, we tfl-e 
assured that he is “ one of those gifted 
Gilfillans, who prove their own calling 
to become instructors in a science of 
which they know little or nothing, by 
abusing all modern productions. Abuse 
of the works of modern architects, is 
Mr. Liddell’s royal road; his rail, or 
lather his railing road — his locomotive 
engine is his tongue, which is employed 
incessantly: he is known to have said, 
that the National Gallery is a national 
disgrace. For this, in the language of 
Claudio, I owe. him. “ What is the 
object — but we must stop, having 
no room to spare for more of the pass- 
age, which terminates in a piece of 
mystification, intimating, that Mr. Lid- 
dell is about to make his coup d'essai 
as a practitioner. The plain English 
of the matter wc presume is, that that 
gentleman spoke of the National Gal- 
lery very depreciatingly; yet, as we 
have already shewn, he is not the only 


one who has expressed his opinion in 
unmeasured terms ; neither is it any rea- 
son wlierefore Mr. Wilkins should shew 
himself so exceedingly tliin-skinned. 
.The building is now erected or \'ery 
nearly so, and neither Mr. Liddell, 
Mr. Welby Pugin, nor Mr. Any-body- 
else, can put an extinguisher upon it, 
or run away with it in their pockets. 
It is not like a book; their denuncia- 
tions of it c.innot prevent its being seen, 
for people will hardly choose to ^valk 
through Trafalgar Square with their 
eyes shut, out of deference to thecriticism 
of those gentlemen ; consequently, if it 
really possesses the merit its author 
claims for it, what they have uttered 
against it, will only redound to the dis- 
credit of their own taste and judgment, 
and prove how grossly they have com- 
mitted themselves. Of all censure, that 
which deals in mere ofl-hand dogmatic 
ipse diritsy is the least formidable ; inas- 
much as it alleges nothing more than 
personal antipathy, for which the party 
professing it is unable to assign any 
valid or even plausible reason, and 
accordingly, like the oracles of old, 
shelters himself under laconic brevity 
of speech, wisely bearing in mind the 
adage — “ the less said, the sooner 
mended.” It is possible, too, that 
there may have been some ellipsis in 
the sentence pronounced by two oracu- 
lar critics; and, in terming the Gallery 
a national disgrace, they may have 
intended to say, not that the architect 
has disgraced himself, but that it is 
disgraceful to the nation, that he should 
have been so closely restricted in his 
designs for a building of such im- 
jjortance. lie that as it may, Mr, 
Vivian has expressly said ; — 

** For public works our parlianieut 
ought not to bo niggardly in affording 
tho means, hut should be scrupulous in 
looking to tho application of them. It 
might then liappen, that the National 
Gallery now' in progress, though it would 
never rival the %umptuousness of the 
Louvre, might not iirove vastly inferior 
both iuternullv nnd externally to^ the 
noble receptacles, which Prussia and the 
secondary state of Bavaria have provided 
for their collections of art.*' — Quarterly 
lieview, No cvi. p. 343, 

Here one would imagine, there was 


be executed for the sum stated ; nevertheless, we should be sorry were a mistaken 
economy to stickle upon such an important occasion about a few hundreds of thou- 
sands. Supposing the design worth adopting,— and it is incontestably very superior 
to any other that was offeffed, — it is worth while to carry it fully into effedt, and do 
it full j ustice,— 0. Y. 
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nothing to give particular offence to 
the architect of the National Gallery ; 
there certainly is nothing disrespectful, 
nothing discourteous; it imputes to 
him no want of ability, but merely ex- 
presses the regret that he was not more 
adequately furnished with the requisite 
means. Nevertheless, Mr. Wilkins 
actually takes fire at it, and exclaims, 
“ 1 marvel much, whether Mr. Vivian 
at all knows what he is writing about, 
when he says * it might then happen,’ 
&c. Here the gallery of the Louvre,” 
continues Mr. Wilkins, “ is regained 
as his beau ideal^ both as to the exterior 
and interior, with which, by the by, 
Perraiill had nothing more to do than 
Mr. Vivian.” 

Surely, Mr. Wilkins must be posi- 
tively blinded by his ill humour, when 
he so nerj^crsely misinterprets things, 
as if tor the purpose of picking a 
quarrel. To any one who peruses 
the whole passage, which we cannot af- 
ford room for, it must be obvious, that by 
the Louvre, Mr. Vivian does not mean 
the gallery alone, but the entire edifice, 
as a national repository for works of 
art; consequently, he may very wdl 
be allowed to refer to Perrault as the 
architect of the most celebrated portion 
of it. The blunder, therefore, turns 
out to be entirely Mr. Wilkins’ own, 
who, not satisfied with that, goes on 
combatting chimeras of his own rais- 
ing, — much after the fashion of the 
knight of La Maiichas adventure 
with the windmill, — and takes some 
pains to prove, that tlie exterior of the 
National Gallery is, in proportion to 
its extent, much loftier than the gallery 
of the Louvre; although in all that, Mr. 
Vivian says, there is not a syllable 
which either extols the French gallery, 
or censures the Fhiglish one, for propor- 
tions or any other particular quality. 
The offence for winch he receives a 
snubbing from the testy Pliil-Archi- 
medes, consists in nothing more than 
hiirting, with perfect turban ity, that lie 
ought not to have been fettered and 
restricted as he has been, but allowed 
to produce a work no less worthy of 
the country than of himself. It must 
be admitted, tluit in confining his views 
to something not vastly inferior to the 
galleries at Berlin and Munich, Mr. 
Vivian does not seem particularly com- 


plimentary towards our architect, who 
may possibly imagine that, despite all 
the thwarting and unpropitious circum- 
stances he had to contend with, lie has 
produced an edifice which, externally 
at least, rivals, although it may not 
actually surpass, either of the German 
ones ; still, considering the convenient 
salvo held out to him, he might very 
well have put up with the little draw- 
back attaciied to it, more philosophi- 
cally : — “ambition should be made of 
sterner stuff.” By no means is it to be 
desired that an artist, or in fiict, any 
public man, should be indifferent to 
public opinion ; yet, neither would we 
have him be so tremblingly sensitive to 
the least breeze of disapprobation, as 
to attempt to dispel it by raising a 
tempest in opposition to it : with which 
piece of advice, we must make our bow 
to the pleasant tliough very ilhpleased 
Phil-Archi modes. 

The next upon our muster-roll, is a 
person of a very different description. 
The very antipode of Mr. Wilkins in 
taste, Welby Pugin shews himself to be 
hardly less so in his mental constitution. 
Both are somewhat Quixotic ; but while 
the one enters the lists to defend him- 
self against particular adversaries, the 
other sallies forth laying about him on 
all sides, with might and main, deter- 
nfined to spare no one who refuses to 
pay homage to his Dulcinea, and hardly 
those who do. Nay, not content with 
one Dulcinea, our architectural Quix- 
ote has, if not exactly a plurality, a 
duality of them, — to wit, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and Gothic architecture ; 
of both of which lie sets him self up 
as the champion. Besides, being a 
proselyte to tlie Romish church, in 
whose behalf he is, like most other 
proselytes, quite outrageous in his zeal, 
he appears also to be ambitious of 
martyrdom, at least from his pro- 
fessional bretiireii, all of whom, almost 
to a man, he affects to treat with 
supreme scorn, as arrant imbeciles ; so 
that even should they inflict no heavier 
punishment than that of sending him 
to Coventry — a town, by the by, rather 
too much to his taste to be a very hor- 
rible place of banishment to liim, — 
tliey will, doubtless, be of opinion, that 
he has cancelled the debt for which he 
stood creditor in their books.** That 


* “ Everlusting gratitude is due to Messrs. Pugin, for their laborious measurements 

and details of various examples in their useful Works ujiou ecclesiusticul, collegiate, 
and domestic Uotlucr’*»««Na61s on Profmional Practhcp 
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the profession must now regard him as 
an insolent reviler, admits of little dis- 
pute; whether the Roman Catholic 
Church will greatly admire him as its 
advocate, is not quite so certain, since 
bis attachment to it seems to arise quite 
as much from his admiration of its out- 
ward splendour, as from conviction of 
the soundness of its doctrines. Like 
some German enthusiasts in art, who 
have abjured Rrotestanlism as a creed 
too coldly rational to inspire the painter; 
he seems to have been gained over to 
the creed he now professes, by the ex- 
ternal allurements of the church which 
maintains it. The chief credit of his 
conversion, is due to his taste — to his 
intense admiratioTi of the fabrics reared 
by our Roman Catholic ancestors ; or, 
if we err at all in our conjecture, it is 
no other than himself who has misled 
us, by the exceedingly great stress he 
lays upon what must otherwise be held 
almost as matters of indifference, in 
weighing the merits of o])positc religi- 
ous systems. Perhaps, tlierefore, it is 
fortunate thathis taste runsquite counter 
to that of Mr. Wilkins, else miglit his 
veneration for the architecture of Greece 
have led iiim to adopt its mythology, 
and extol paganism as the fittest of all 
religions for a portico -builder, II is 
motto now is, 

“ Qui nous ddivni des Grecs et des 
Roinains?*’ 

TJiat our suspicions do Mr. Welby 
Pugin no very great injustice, is the 
more probable, because, wherefore else 
Simula he mix up religion at all with a 
subject professing to be strictly architec- 
tural ? llad he avowed it to be his inten- 
tion to give us CONTRASTS between tlie 
Church of Home .nnd the C’liurch of 
England, it would have been a widely 
different case. It is not our purpose, 
however, to examine the grounds of 
Mr.^Pugin’s coiivei’sion to a creed 
which, most incontestably, docs favour 
ecclesiastical architecture in alt its 
pomp ; or to inquire how far the church of 
whicli he is now a member, „has, if not 
openly encouraged, certainly winked 
at and tolerated, various superstitious 
and irrational practices. We shall 
merely observe, cn pwtsantj that he 
does not seem to be aware that tlie 
Romish Church has been reproached 
with — perhaps, the more suitable term 
«^ould be convicted of — having en- 
grafted many of the riles of pagariism 
upon Chiistianity, when he asserts tfaal 


it has borrowed nothing from any such 
source. Else, wherefore should he sup- 
press the mention of an accusation 
he is, doubtless, well able to refute? 
which if he could not do, it would 
have been more politic in him, to utter 
nothing that could afford others a pre- 
text for attacking so weak a point. 
That his reading should extend to such 
writers as Middleton and Blunt, who 
have pointed out, with tolerable success, 
not a few striking pamllels between tlic 
paganism of ancient and modern Rome, 
was, perhaps, hardly to be expected ; 
yet, that he should be unacquainted 
with what is said upon the same sub- 
ject in the late Mr. Hope’s Historic of 
Arvhitecturc^ may well excite our sur- 
prise. A work so intimately connected 
with his professional studies ; one, be- 
sides, containing so much information 
and discussion relative to his own 
favourite style, can hardly have by any 
possibility escaped his attention; nor 
is it likely that when perusing it, he 
should have somehow missed the seven- 
teenth chapter, which treats expressly 
of the ‘‘ heathen customs kept up or 
dmulaled by the Christians,” — those 
corruptions of the apostolical church, 
and those interpolations in its doctrine, 
which it was reserved for the Reforma- 
tion to root out. 

So far, he must consent to appear 
eitJicr very ignorant, or not a little dis- 
ingenuous : when he attempts to fix 
upon the Reformation the stigma of 
having occasioned the decline and dis- 
use of the (iothic style, he is palpably 
absurd. Admitting, lor argument’s sake, 
that it really produced that effect, in 
regard to religious buildings, by causing 
the spoliation of many, and cutting off 
opportunities for erecting otlier struc- 
tures on a similar scale of magnificence ; 
bow ilio style itself came to be discarded 
from secular buildings, where it might 
have continued to display its varied 
powers, remains to be accounted for. 
No ; the blow was first given to it, not 
in heretic England, but in Catliolic 
Italy. To the revival of Roman archi- 
tecture, — to the domes of Florence 
and St. Peter’s, must we look for the 
diffusion of that taste, wbidi the 
possessor of St. Marie’s Grange” 
(the appellation he has bestowed up- 
on his residence), so bitterly deplores. 
In his eyes, therefore, the Roman 
basilica, though sanctified by the tomb 
of St. Peter himself, must be doubly 
odjous^ since it not only hastened the 
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downfal of his favourite^ style by the 
authoritative example it set, but like- 
wise accelerateci the Reformation, even 
if it did not lend imrbedialoly to bring 
about, by the flagitious practices le- 
sorted to for the purpose of providing 
funds for the edifice. He ought, at 
least, to have explained how it hap- 
pened, that Gothic architecture came to 
be simultaneously exploded in popish 
as well as protestant countries — in 
most catholic Spain and Portugal, as 
well as in presbyterian Scotland itself. 
Instead of cherishing it, or shewing 
the least affection for it, botii the Holy 
See and the Holy Inquisition aban- 
doned it to its fate. ‘ As regards the 
style itself, heretics did no more than 
follow the example set them by Mr. 
Pugin’s own orthodox church. Whence 
did they derive models of the vitiated, 
corrupt, degenerate, and debased style 
he vituperates, if not from Italian 
schools ? It was neither l^uthers nor 
Calvins, but Brunei I ischis and Rra- 
inantcs, Michael Angelos, and Palla- 
dios, who perverted our taste. 

After such specimens of his historical 
correctness ana acumen, we may, witli- 
out applying for a dispensation to his 
holiness the pope, dispense with placing 
implicit reliance in the author of the 
Contrasts^ as regards matters of that 
sort. How far his criticism is to be 
trusted, remains to be seen. Libellous 
his expressions may not be, yet most 
certainly they are highly oflensive, 
not to individuals alone, but to the 
wliole profession ; so much so, that he 
was driven to tlic necessity of be- 
coming his own publisher, no book- 
seller choosing to let his name be af- 
fixed to a work which, far from paying 
any respect to persons, makes exceed- 
ingly free witii a great many names, 
and, by implication, taxes architects in 
a lump, with pursuing the art in the 
spirit of mere mechanics and traders. 
Accordingly, between Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Welby I’ugin, it becomes difficult 
to decide, which, of the two classes is the 
more contemptible — professional men 
or amateurs, — the “ heaven born*' and 
“ heaven inspired conceited gentry of 
the one, or the equally conceited 
and no less ignorant trading empirics 
of the other. Whatever superiority, 
therefore, either party may arrogate to 
themselves, they ought now to stand 
pretty much upon a par in the estima- 
tion of the public. 

Lil^e Phil-Archimedes, tbo^ o,ur cau- 


irasting*^ critic, affects to be waggish, 
although not psecisely after the same 
fashion, for his waggishness is merely 
confined to his two frontispieces, in 
one of which, he shews up some of the 
f/ie/s d'omvre of our most eminent 
living architects, and in the other, is 
not a little satirical upon what he 
denominates the trade^* and those 
who undertake to furnish patterns for 
buildings, according to the taste or no- 
taste of those who require them. Per- 
haps some will think, that such a piece 
of graphic sarcasm, does not come with 
the best possible grace from one who 
is known to the world, chiefly as a 
draughtsman and designer, and who has 
published one or two books of designs 
for furniture, and iron and other metal- 
work. We shall not .stop to inquire 
whether he has not laid himself open 
to retort; neither can we afford our- 
selves room for commenting on the 
summary judgment he passes on West 
and Wyatt; the former of whom he 
styles, “ that wooden painter,’* while 
he bestows on the other, the unsavoury 
epithet “ of execrable memory.’* To- 
wards Sir rrancis Cliantrey, whoift Mrs. 
Hofiaiid courteously terms the first of 
living sculptors, having probably never 
heard of such nobodies as Thorwaldsen 
and Schwanthaler, he is hardly a whit 
snore complaisant, declaring that be 
ought to be crushed beneath the pedes- 
tal of his own statue of Jame$ Watt. 
Again, he pronounces the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, to be “ incon- 
gruous and detestablci” and not having 
the fear of R coin a before his eyes, im- 
pudently asserts both llegenrsPark and 
Regent Street to be nests of mon- 
strosities.’’ Now were we as testy, 
and irritable as is Phil-Arcbimedes, we 
should exclaim as he does : For this,” 
in the language of Claudio, “ we owe 
him.” Being on the contrary, as all our 
readers well know, and as all authors 
who have come under our cognisance, 
must feel, the most lenient and milky 
of our species — let no one dare to say 
the most “ milk and water,” — our 
publishel^ and ourselves are disposed 
to take it in good part, especially when 
wc And, that in his rage for attacking 
every*.thing, he gives vent to xeroarks 
that come infinitely nearer home to 
others, botlr publishers and critics. 

*' The immense superiority,’’ says our 
good-natured coil tranter, ** of the etchings 
of ibe old achoola, pvciir the diy mecbtmical 
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productions of the steel engravers of our 
time, whose mifera6/e productions, devoid 
of soul, sentiment, or feeling, are annually 
ftrinted by the tliousand, are widely cir- 
culated, to remain an everlmting disgrace 
to the era in which they were manufac- 
tured.” 

The pointed nervousness of this lan- 

S is sufficient to render all the 
i in annuals nervous, whenever 
they hear even the name of*Welby 
Pugin pronounced; — all the purvey- 
ors of those “ superb,” splendid,” 
and exquisitely finished ” engravings, 
whicli render advertisers bankrupt in 
words sufficiently enei*getic for com- 
mendation of them. ()f a moral cer- 
tainty, Welby is not a candidate for a 
niche in the Book of Beauties, or The 
Thneers of Jjyveliness, or The Book of 
Gems. No ; he has a lofiicr ambition, 
and aspires to no less honour, than 
that of being sketched and etched for 
our owp gallery, as soon as it shall 
he resumed ; wliere he would be per- 
durably associated with the ** Pro- 
fessor” it delightcth him to honour. 
Well^wc will consider of it; audit who 
knows but that lie will furnish us with 
a view of St. Marie’s Grange for the 
background. Yet, apropos to that, 
how happens it that he has suffered to 
let slip the opportunity of introducing 
that building, which we understand 
was designed by himself, by way of 
contrast to some one of the * miserable 
edifloes of the present day*? Few will 
attribute the opiission to excess of 
modesty. 

Quitting this curvetting strain, vvlicre- 
in we may be thought to h^c indulged 
too long, we must, in sober seriousness 
say, that Mr. Pugin is not a little un- 
fair and ungenerous towards the living 
school of architects. Had it really 
been liis aim to form a candid estimate 
of their taste and abilititrs, he would 
have ^compared their works with those 
of their immediate predecessors of the 
last century, and not with buildings 
they have never professed to rival, and 
which have hardly any thing^whatever 
in common, with some of tlm designs 
with which they are contrasted.” 
Had he pursued such a course, he 
would doubtless Iwe found it fhcuni- 
bent on him, to commend almost in 
the same degree as he now vilifies. 
It would be too much to expect that 
'witfiin the space of half a century, or 
thereabouts, the art should all at once 
bd?e made eurh progress^ as fo raise 


itself from the iml>cciliiy^ into which it 
had sunk, and establish itself equal to 
what it had ever been before. Surely, 
fastidious as he is, he roust admit, that 
Gotliic architecture is at present infi- 
nitely better understood than it ever was 
since tlic period of its extinctibn as yi na- 
tional style. He will, without great re- 
luctance admit, tliatcontrasted with Bat- 
ty Langley, even Welby Pugin is a giant 
in art ; perhaps, too, that a few Gothic 
buildings erected in these degenerate 
days, fairly bear off the palm wm the 
Strawberry Hills and Lee Priories, 
that were viewed with awful admiixition 
by our grand falhei's. Measured by the 
Hawksmoors, the Gibbs, the Jameses, 
the Itiplcys, the Adams, the Lewises, 
the Paynes, and the Tom Sandbysofthe 
preceding century, our living archi- 
tects have no very great reason to be 
ashamed of themselves or their works. 
Nay, in order to make good his own 
statement, he is obliged to have re- 
course to the exceedingly disingenuous 
stratagem, of contrasting some of the 
|ialtiicst erections of late years — things 
that no one would even for an instant 
think of rcfcmiig to, otherwise than as 
1 ud icrously contem pt ible — wi th works of 
acknowledged excellence. Else, where- 
fore does he exhibit that nnmter-picce 
of bad taste and deformity. King’s 
Cross; orbring forw'ard Sonier’s Town 
Chapel, as if it were a fair average 
specimen of our attempts^at ecclesias- 
tical Gothic? As well might he have 
contrasted a modern gin-palace, with 
Wolsey’s building at Iliimnton Court. 

It would by no incjiis be difficult, 
by* reversing the method pursued by 
Mr. Pugin, to shew the very great 
superiority of many recent structures, 
compared with lliose of which they 
liave taken place : for instance, of the 
present (^Idsmitirs Hull, St. Paul’s 
School, Post Office, Fishmonger’s Hall, 
Bank of England, St. George’s Hos- 
pital, ^c. with (he buildings fonnerly 
occupying the sarac sites, or intended 
for the same purposes. Is the Lowther 
Arcade, wc would ask, so immeasurably 
inferior, as a piece of architecture, to 
what Exeter Change was, thatwc ouglit 
to be confounded at the falling off iti 
taste ft exhibits? or is the Corinthian 
gateway at the corner of Grovesnor 
Place, much less beautiful than Temple 
Ikir. Notwithstanding his sneer at 
liegent Street, lie must admit, that 
however open to criticism some of its 
details may be, both that tHe new parts 
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of W* Strand, and the new streets 
leadte from London Bridge, manifest 
a doMM improvement both in house 
and imet architecture. Of late years 
again, quite a new and distinct class 
of buildings has sprung up, many of 
which, are no less ornamented exter-^ 
nally than they are sumptuous within : 
we allude to the club-houses at the 
west end of tlie town. These are to 
our street architecture, what tlieir 
palazzi are to Italian cities, and serve, 
111 some degree, to make amends for the 
absence of splendid private luansioiis, 
which, with some two or three excep- 
tions, continue to be totally destitute 
of ai-chit^ctural pretension. By en- 
tirely passing over these and various 
other improvements, which occasion 
the London of the nineteenth century 
to constra^ very strikingly with that of 
the eighteenth, Mr. Pugin shews him- 
self to be too mucli of a Sinelfungus, 
abd determined to behold nothing save 
defects and deformities. We sur- 
render to him, without mercy, the 
j)rofessor*.s own house,” as he rather 
impudently denotes it, which is, indcc^, 
in a most mongrel taste, and dis^gured 
by an erection of stone, ingeniously 
contrived to look like a ** band-box” con- 
trivance of painted wood ; yet, had not 
IMr. Pugin s attention been too ex- 
clusively engrossed by tiial architec- 
tural whiinmery, he might have espied 
out a leally beautiful elevation on the 
opposite side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
namely, the (apade of the College of 
Surgeons, as re-designed by Mr. Barr^, 
and whicli affords a contrast no less 
encouraging than obvious, when com- 
pared with the truly miserably cock- 
ney bed front which it has superseded. 

We cannot help regarding it as a 
great defect in Mr. Pugin’s book, tliqjl 
there exists hardly any connexion ^e- 
tw'een the plates and the letterpress. 
So far frqm taking the slightest pmus 
to point out the particular merits^or 
deformities he thus opposes to ^ach 
other, he scarcely mentions in any w^ 
a single one of the subjects ; altl^ij^ 
it surely would not have been a supDr-'' 
fluous task, had he favoured us with a 
few explanatory and critical observa- 
tions r^rding them. It would seem, 
however, tliat criticism is by no means 
his foritf for never once does be at- 
tempt to approach it. Of fierce denun- 
ciation there is enough, or more than 
enough. In the most sweeping and 
unqualified manner he, in one brief 
VOL. XV. NO. LXXXVll. 


sentence, gives up to reprobation 
Buckingham Palace, the National Gal- 
lery, the Board of Trade, and the new 
buildings at the British Museum, de- 
claring that no one can look at them, 
or any of the principal buildings lately 
erected, but must feel the very existence 
of such public monuments a national 
disgrace ” ! This is not criticism, but 
the mere strut and swagger'^of what 
would fain pass for it. To what, after 
all, docs it amount, save tliat the writer 
unsparingly decries the buildings he 
mentions; yet upon what grounds he 
docs so, or liow far he imputes the 
poverty of taste they manifest to their 
respective authors, or to unfavourable 
circumstances, including that of style, 
lie aftoids us no means whatever of 
judging. Consequently, even though 
his opinTon may not be incorrect, there 
is injustice in the mode of giving it, 
inasmuch as it is totally unaccompanied 
by evidence, and states nothing substan- 
tially upon which the accused might 
claim to be heard. Had the same in- 
jurious allegations been frequently re- 
peated before, and likewise distinctly 
made out, then, indeed, Mr. Pugin 
would have stood excused for not 
recapitulating them, unless he could 
have set them in a much stronger light 
tl^n had previously been done; and 
from a professionar man — one, too, 
who arrogates to himself such superior 
taste and judgment — we might not 
unreasonably have expected something 
beyond the mere declaration of his 
violent likings and antipathies. W^elby 
Pugin may be a very sound Catholic, 
yet it is rather unseemly in him to 
fancy himself a kind of pppe in archi- 
tectural matters ; for ceitani we are that 
his professional brethreq will not admit 
his uMlibilili/. 

Adonting Mr. Pugin's ingenious prin- 
ciple ot contrasty we shall place beside 
liiih Mr.W. 11. Hamilton, author of two 
Letters to Lord Etgin^ and also of the 
article on “ Barry^s Designs for the 
r^w Houses of Parliament ” in a re- 
cent number of the London and WcU~ 
minster lieview. VV hat adm irable sym- 
pathy must exist between the wi iters 
we have thus matched to each other, 
may be conceived, when we say that 
Mr. Hamilton is as furiously and inve- 
terately anti-Gothic id his prejudices, 
as the author of the Contrasts is anti- 
Grecian. Arcades umbo — both aie 
bigots, although bigots of diametrically 
opposite creed^. In proof of this, we 
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Med’ do no more than refer io those 
passages in the Review wliere Mr. H. 
exclaims against “ the poverty of style 
and cold simplicity of Westminster 
HaH.;” and would have us believe' 
that Gothic windows “ are in general 
scarcely, if any thing, better than tri- 
angular holes in a wall*'! — or to the 
following one in his First Letter: 

** This temporary rago for Gothic ar- 
chitecture would never have controlled 
ilie talents and taste of the English of 
the last or present century, if it had not 
been for the singular notions of one indi- 
vidual, an ingenious trifler, as Gibbon 
calls him, the lute Horace, Earl ofOrford, 
who, in the indulgence of a peculiar fancy 
in ornamenting an iiisigniiicont villa, and 
from n desire to give birth to a new fushioD, 
employed along life, and the iriilucncc he 
possessed amongst the upper classes of 
society, to introduce a passion for what 
he styled the charming, venerable (lOthic. 
His disciples copying, as so frequently 
happens, the faults chiefly of their ori- 
ginal, ransacked old houses and barns 
for the furniture and ornaments of for- 
gotten times ; and they often set ns ^uch 
value upon the possession of a piece of 
glass from a Gothic window, an uneasy 
Gothic chair, or a ricketty Gothic table 
as others did [do] upon the finest works 
of antiquity,” 

We have something still more edi- 
fying for our friend Welby, against 
whose book it seems to be intended 
as an antidote: 

** Though well calculated to astonish 
the ignorant, they (Gothic ecclesiastical 
buildings) gave to the mass of the 
}>eople a false impression of religious 
awe, wliich was no otherwise connected 
with religion itself, than as it served to 
instil a respect and terror for those wlio 
presided in them ; and who preserved by 
these means u paramount control over the 
ai'chitects, and their subordinates, the 
painters and sculptors, Wliat other view 
of the subject can satisfactorily account 
for the gorgeous churches raised in thn 
midst of the poorest populations of dis- 
tant villages ? or for the useless and vain 
accumulation of pinnacles, and turrets, 
and spires, ramified windows” [where 
are the '' triangular holes ” gone to ?] 
ornamented niches and canopies, falsely 
delicate traceries, grotesque and irrever- 
ent shapes, and the profusion of unmean- 
ing excrescences, lavished indiscrimi- 
nately over every part of such buildings, 
ofiTering, as they did, extravagant con- 
trasts of gloominess ond decoration, and 
not unmingled with the strangest com- ’ 
filiations of Ohristian and profane ido- 
latry ” ! • 


Greatly is it to be hoped that Welby 
weareth a wig, else each particular hair 
of his bead must stand erect as he reads 
the above fulmination. That the whole 
is pointed at his volume, is rendered 
evident by the malicious- phrase, “ ex- 
travagant contrasts,'* which is nothing 
less than a palpable hit at die man of 
“ St. Mariea Grange.” 

It is curious to observe with what 
facility those who advance the most 
contradictory opinions, can mould cir- 
cumstances as best suits their own side 
of the question. For instance, among 
the claims which Mr. Hamilton sets up 
in behalf of Grecian architecture, he 
urges one wliich the admirers of Gothic 
equally arrogate for their own favourite 
style, namely, that it is best suited to 
our climate and atmosphere, being less 
susceptible of injury from weather and 
smoke. Of course, both cannot be 
right. Which party, then,S5 to with- 
draw its ill-grounded pretension ? or 
where are we to look for the Solomon 
who is to give judgment in this per- 
plexing case? For our part, we should 
say that style has very little to do with 
the matter, since, wliether they be 
Grecian or Gothic, sculptured mould- 
ings and ornaments will collect dirt, 
and in time be corroded by the atmos- 
phere. The chief difference is, that 
such corrosion and dinginess, or rust, 
are less offensive in Gothic buildings 
than in others, because they impart to 
them that sombre air of antiquity we 
are apt to consider a characteristic of 
the style itself. Not satisfied with being 
a warm admirer of Grecian architecture, 
Mr. Hamilton is one of those who de- 
precate any deviation from the express 
models wliich have been handed aown 
io us from antiquity, and to which he 
thinks we ought to confine ourselves. 
Herein he is far less liberal tlian Mr. 
IJosking, the celebrated anti-Vitru- 
vianist, who would allow considerable 
latitude as to style; in which he is 
certainly borne out by the practice of 
the Greeks themselves. Still more does 
he differ — even toto cfflo — from a re- 
cent German writer. Dr. Ritgen, who 
gives it as his opinion, that indiscrimi- 
nate copying of the antique has contri- 
buted to render modern architecture 
little better than the art of disguisiiig, 
as far as possible, the real nature and 
construction of our buildings. Tlie 
^ierman dbetor may therefore be con- 
sider^l an uUra-UadicaA in architec- 
ture; tlie promulgator of the principles 
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here advocated by Purser and Sa- 
vage ; on the latter of whom we shall 
presently bestow soche notice. Nei- 
ther does Mr. Hamilton stand alone 
ill his ultra anti-Gotliicism ; for, to say 
nothing of Fonibill Beckford, who, if we 
may judge by the disparaging opinions 
he has lately put forth on the subject 
of llie Gothic style, is quite a renegade 
from his own practice, — both Grellier 
and Ilakewill are decidedly opposed 
to that species of architecture. One of 
Mr. Grellier's allegations against it is so 
curious as to be well worth noting, — for 
he maintains that there is no generally 
recognised and invariable standard esta- 
blished, which may be appealed to ; 
consequently (so, at least, he is pleased 
to infer), one man’s Gothic is quite as 
good as another’s — modern imitations 
will possess as much authority as the 
edifices from which they arc compiled. 
Such opinion, we must confess, betrays 
1)0 less derogatory than singular notions 
of art ; ^is if nothing could possess 
merit, or ought to be considered legi- 
timate, save what accommodated itself 
to an exclusive system, founded upon 
a few precedents and mere conventional 
dogmas. Although he does not appear 
even to suspect it, the Gothic style, 
hke every other mode of building to 
which the terni style can correctly be 
applied, has principles of its own, 
notwithstanding that they are too com- 
plicated and latent to be easily re- 
ducible into a brief, compendious sys- 
tem, comprised under a few general 
rules. Others than Mr. Grellier may 
be of opinion, that one chief cause 
vvherefoi’e our modern pseudo-Greek 
architecture presents so many signal 
failures, is that the system itself is so 
narrowed, that while it prescribes im- 
passable boundaries to those who 
\voiild willingly advance onwards, it 
also chalks out a path which the 
veriest dunce can hardly fail to miss. 
Hence happens it tha* we have so many 
copies of the antique, painfully exact, 
and faithful to it in every thing save 
the spirit of the professed models. The 
details are often scrupulously accunite, 
ns far as there is any authority for them ; 
yet the msemble is either deplorably 
abortive, or ludicrously contemptible. 
Mutatis mutandis^ we might therefore 
say, after Mr. Grellier, one man’s Greek 
or lioman portico is quite as good as 
another’s ; — and, indeed, as far as de* 
sign goes, subjects of that kind are in 
themselves altogether mochamca); and 


hardly admit of other display of talent 
than that required for bringing all the 
rest of the design into perfect keeping 
wid) such a feature, in which compara- 
tively few architects succeed, while the 
majority seem to consider it of little 
importance whether they even attempt 
to do so or not. 

As we have glanced above at the 
contradictory opinions, maintained with 
such pertinacity by some of the op- 
posite parties and sects into which the 
architectural world is now divided, 
it may, perhaps, be expected that we 
should express our own, and say to 
which side we incline. Now, we con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in standing 
upon perfectly neutral ground — almost 
might we say, did it not sound some- 
what arrogantly, in a lofber region, 
far above the din and squabbles of 
noisy disputants, who seem chiefly 
solicitous for victory, and to whom 
may justly be applied the words of 
the illustrious Roman philosopher : — 
‘*PJeriqueerraremalunt,eamquesenten- 
tiain^quam adamaverunt pUgnacissimb 
defendere, quam sine pertinacia ouid 
constan tissimb d icendnm exq i lirere.” By 
no means do we look with envy upon 
that one-sided, narrow taste, which cuts 
off all but one source of gratification, 
lefusing to perceive any other beauties 
than those of some one particular style, 
and striving to proscribe every other. 
Ours is more capacious. VVe should 
almost as soon think of putting out 
our eyes, in order that we might be 
more delighted with the sense of hear- 
ing, or vice versa , as of renouncing one 
style of the art out of attachment to 
another. But, some may perhaps ex- 
claim, supposing we were compelled 
to decide, to which particular style 
would we assign the preference ? Our 
reply is, that when the unhappy ne- 
cessity for making such decision shall 
arrive, then, but not till then, shall we 
take the matter into serious considera- 
tion. Ill the meanwhile we shall go on 
admiring the respective beauties which 
each style offers to us — not in the hope 
of thereby conciliating their admirers 
and advocates, since they will be more 
offended at our admitting the claims of 
their rivals, than pleased with us for 
recognising their own ; but in the spirit 
of true polygamists in art, refusing to 
be contented with a single charmer, 
let her excellences be ever so, great, 
when we may very innocently enjoy 9 
fmrem. 
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Mr. Sava^'s pampblet, to which we 
now taro, is an oad production — a 
tissue of common place run mad,*' 
and strutting^ about on stilts — a string 
of pompously enounced and oracularly 
delivered truisms. It contains, however, 
one or two rather striking, not to say 
l)old opinions; and had the author 
suitably expanded them,, they would 
liave furnishcjd some interesting specu- 
lation. At present they are little beUer 
than raw hints, which it would seem 
he was afraid of attempting to develope, 
lest he should too far commit himself. 
Wc do nof imagine there is any collu- 
sion between llitgen and him — pro- 
Irnbly our English champion of radi- 
calism in architecture has never heard 
the doctor's name ; yet he most unde- 
niably entertains similar sentiments, 
when he says : The imitation of the 
Greek has perverted the whole taste 
of modern Europe on the subject of 
architectural composition. It gives a 
style independent of ideas, and is set- 
ting manner above matter. It is the 
nonsense verses of tlie schoolboys *’ ! 
This is certainly not at all mincing 
the matter ;** quite the reverse ; and it 
must be all the less unpalatable from 
its being difficult to gainsay, or to deny 
that such is, to a great extent, the case. 
“ Tlie imitation of styles,’* he after^ 
wards observes, is a valuable disci- 
pline for a pupil, but a confession of 
incapacity in a professor.” This re- 
mark is even worse than the other; 
to that our Welby Pugin woujd most 
readily subscribe ; but this actually saps 
the foundations of his own strongliold. 
Indeed, we know no one to whom it 
could be endurable, except “ TAc Pro- 
Jessor*' himself, who has certainly en- 
deavoured to carve out a style of his 
own — with what success we leave the 
author of the Contrasts to bear witness. 
Witlt the following opinion we most 
cordially agree, and only regret that 
the writer, who is capable of announc- 
ing such an important truth, should 
not have brought it more prominently 
forward, and exhibited it at greater 
length, instead pf committing to paper 
so many trivial and trite observations. 

** It is said that every thing is already 
invented, that the age of invention is 
|>as8ed, and that all tliat art can now do 
IS to select and copy. But this is not 
tliie way in which any of the excellences 
we admire have been produced ; nor is 
^ principle apd pra<?tioe admitted in 
<]^et arte, or iuUterature« The degraded 


state of modern architecture is tobemaiuly 
attributed to this fatal opinion ; and w'e 
see the consequence of tamely copying 
and repeating forms which, so copied, 
are destitute of that living principle 
which first prompted thefb, and which 
still gives them their charm.” 

This passage ought to be inscribed 
on a tablet in letters of gold, and hung 
up in the room where the Institute of 
British Architects assemble— -nay, in 
every architectiuW academy; and we 
almost feel compunction for having ex- 
pressed ourselves in regard to Mr. Sa- 
vage’s pamphlet as we have done. To 
many, what wc have just quoted must 
sound like downright profanencss — to 
alt those, especially, wlioni Crabbo 
might almost be fancied to have had 
in his eye when he says, 

“ Order to these is armour and defence ; 

And love of method serves in lack of 
sense.” 

It must, indeed, scandalise standi 
and orthodox Five Onkrs' men — those 
who contend that, even were it possible 
to j>roduce any thing rivalling the mo- 
dels we now possess, it would be alto- 
gether supererogatory, since we want 
nothing more — it must, indeed, scan- 
dalise them, we repeat, to be told, and 
that, too, by a professional man, tliat 
the system upon which they proceed is 
utterly unsound and rotten. Ilow far 
we ourselves are disposed to sympathise 
with them, may be guessed from a 

E which appeared in the ver^ first 
)er of this Magazine, wherein we 
proved tolerably clearly that Grecian 
architecture itself is a refutation of tlieir 
doctrine. As far as Mr. Savage is con- 
cerned, they may, perhaps, turn round 
upon him, and say that he sliould not 
have stopped short there, but have pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his theory, if not 
by some direct and positive illustration 
of it, at least by pointing out in what 
way we ought ty set about making 
some attempt in the direction he re- 
commends. 

Unfortunately, those to whom the 
public are willing to ascribe talent, 
and from whom originality might be 
expected, never seize hold of those 
opportunities that would enable them 
to achieve what, if at all successful, 
would at once become an auUiority, 
and help to break down the inveterate 
prejudices which now strongly oppose 
all iiinovution as inischieauus — that is, 
and decided innovation ; for of 
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that which may be termed piecemeal 
and nibbling we have already enough. 
It is not by puny litlle experiments in 
holes and corners, or upon mere bits, 
that originality can fairly shew itself. 
Let what is so produced be ever so 
good in itself, the very circumstance of 
its being so nj)plied is apt to stamp it 
in the general eye as utterly unworthy of 
regard, if not positively of bad repute. 
No ; success is to be won only upon a 
larger scale. Would we, then, encou- 
rage rash experimentalising upon edi- 
fices of importance — those, precisely, 
where failure would be most of all 
lamentable and disgraceful? Ay, un- 
doubtedly we would, if we considered 
the architect Worthy of the task ; and he 
would be unworthy of it who could not 
plainly predict to himself with full as- 
surance what its result would be ; since 
to him it ought not to be matter of ex- 
])eriment, but of proof to the world. 
What to others must appear before- 
hand daringly hazardous, if not abso- 
lutely visionary, it is for him to reveal. 

V'ieles muss das Genic,'* observes 
Lessing, erst wirklich niachen, wenii 
wir es fiir mbglich erkennen soil/* 
Much must appear quite impossible, 
until genius convinces us to the con- 
trary by achieving it. That bold at- 
tempts, even ill architecture, are not 
iiniformly unsuccessful, the example of 
Schinkel, if no other, may convince us, 
Dut our architects, it must be allowed, 
are an over-cautious and timid race ; 
and never more so than on those occa- 
sions where they might put forth their 
energy, supposing them to possess any. 

In conformity with his own notable 
remark, that the post of honour in a 
procession is at the end, and that, 
therefore, the established sequence, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
establishes the superior importance of 
the latter art, we have left the Pro- 
fessor^^ and his choice volume to bring 
up the rear. To vary the simile, they 
may be considered as the dessert to 
our banquet ; nor let any one presume 
maliciously to insinuate that we co- 
vertly reproach him with dealing in the 
confectionary style. We mean no more 
than that we have reserved his volume 
as a home houcke — an exquisite dainty, 
to be leisurely enjoyed after masticating 
tougher food. It is, indeed, a dish fit 
to set before those of royal blood ; 
and, accordingly, w^e find it dedicated 
to his royal highness of Sussex. More- 
over, it possesses the strong recom- 


mendation of being not published 
that is, published only as the law con- 
strues those ingenious productions to 
be which are so unlucky as to come 
under the denomination of libels, whe- 
ther they happen to be printed or not. 
So, then, we actually class the Descrip- 
tion of the Honse and Museum on the 
'Norik Side of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
with libels ! Nothing can be further 
from our intention. It is no libellus 
famosus; quite the contrary, a portly 
quarto volume — a goodly specimen of 
what Britton terms emb^ished lite- 
rature." There are pleiRy of plates, 
such as they are; plenty of reading, 
such as it is — and somet of it is droll 
enough in all conscit?nce. Then, in- 
stead of so commoTiplace a thing as a 
preface, we arc saluted in limine by an 
“ exordium which, nevertheless, reads 
very much like a preface, and a ratlicr 
ordinary one, too, after all. That for 
which it is chiefly remarkable is the 
foHow’ing piece of information : 

To render the following pages tho 
moft pleasing and attractive to young 
inind.4, and to increase their love for the 
fine arts, pictorial and poetical remarks 
on some of thq most prominent features 
of the house and museum, written by a 
lady, have been embodied with my owm 
•description." 

By day and niglit but this is won- 
drous strange ! Here have we a vo- 
lume, of which only a hundred and 
fifty copies are printed, and intended 
as a present to such persons as the 
dedicatee, and to public bodies, yet is 
it ‘‘ adapted to the taste of young per- 
sons," as we read on the titles of school 
books ! Surely, Sir Jdhn Soane could 
not intend to hint to the parties whom 
he sent copies to that they were mere 
children in matters of taste, fit only to 
be Ivllypopped by his lady." Yet if 
he did not ni^n this, what the d — 1, as 
Phil-Archimedes energetically phrases 
it, could he possibly mean ? The ques- 
tion is so ticklish, so delicate, and so 
puzzling, that we abandon it in despair. 

Another tiling that forcibly strikes us 
as hardly less unaccountable in this 
exordium — which jre now find we did 
injustice to, in calling it an ordinary 
preface — is that it, makes not the 
slightest mention, of, not even die most 
distant allusion to, a volume published 
some years ago hy no less a person than 
John Britton himself, «which, under 
the enigmatical title of 2%e Union of 
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ArchiUcturCf Sculpiurcy ami Fi/mUngt 
described tbe very same house and 
museum. Perhaps Sir John Soane was 
determined to lake no notice of a work 
displaying such supremely bad taste in 
its very title— that is, one whose title 
assigns the place of tbe superlative 
degree, not to ni’chitecture, but to 
painting; or he may not have je- 
lished its somewhat too flattering, and 
unctuous, and fulsome style ; or, again, 
be may have looked upon the title itself 
as a covert piece of satire on his museum, 
which pr^ents rather a jumble than a 

union works of art — a mere 
broker*s-shop arrangement of odds and 
ends ofalldcinds. Amidst these and 
various other conjectures, we cannot 
pretend to guess at ihe real cause of 
Sir John!s silence in regard to that 
volume ; which silence becomes all the 
more inexplicable, when we find the 
same engravings which originally ap- 
peared in the “ Union transferred to 
this new “ Description,” where several 
others have been added to them, exe- 
cuted in the very woi*st,altljoiigh in the 
very first, style of lithography, ^^hey 
manifest, besides, a contempt for the 
dry mechanical rules of perspective, 
that is by far more astonishing than it 
is admirable. 

It is not, however, in its embeUisitc 
wents that the chief attractions of the 
Ikscriptim lie, as is the case with the 
greater part of “ embellished literature,” 
but in the letterpress itself. Here we 
could almost fancy tliat the professor 
had been assisted, not only by the lady 
who furnished the ** pictorial ” remarks 
— an odd expression that! — but by 
that consummate master of description, 
the eloquent George llobins. Almost 
every page smacks of his felicitous style, 
of his fertile graphic fancy, and of that 
peculiar magic by means of which he 
q^in6bles the meanest objects, and 
transforms the most ordinary into mi- 
racles. Hardly any other than he could 
have made a gallery ” to the south 
drawing-room of what, till the other 
day, was no more than a veranda. 
To be sure, this gallery ” does not 
aflect positively to rival that of tbe 
Louvre — at least, pot in its dimensions, 
since it does not exceed those of twenty- 
five feet in length, and two feet ten 
inches in width. Nevertheless, it must 
be owned that the proportions are those 
of SL very long gallery, being tbirly-iwo 
by two bundjn^ and sixty— inches 1 
whidigraodiinquent modeefoomputa* 


tion might as w'cll tiavc been-^dopled 
at once, as it would iiave been ^rfectly 
in keeping with the pomposity displayed 
in Ollier respects. There is hardly a 
closet, a cupboard, or a corner in Uie 
whole liouse, that is not distinguished 
by some fanciful, flue-sounding, and 
truly imposing appellation. Thus we 
have the “ Parloir of Padre Giovanni,” 
the Corinthian colonnade,” with co- 
lumns almost as high as those of a 
shop front ; the aforesaid ** gallery,” 
the crypt,” the “catacomfc” — so 
called, as we are assured by a learned 
antiquary, because the cats are combed 
there ; the “ Champs Klysces,” tlic 
** Tivoli recess,” the Shakespeare 
recess,” the “ oratory,” and a long- 
catalogue besides of other curious and 
recondite names, all shewing uncom- 
mon powers of poetical invention. Jt 
is not for us to say that all this is in 
singularly bad taste, — in the style of a 
Cockney tea-garden, or tlie bills of ii 
puppet-show. We are not professors ; 
nor do we profess even so much as to 
comprehend what the professor himself 
mpans by it, fuitlier than we apprehend 
he is ambitious of taking to himself the 
title of Padre Giovanni, — an odd whim, 
certably, yet not more odd than some 
of his other whims, nor at all more 
offensive. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help agreeing with the old and homely 
Jidage which says, “ Fine w^ords butter 
no parsnips and are, accordingly, of 
opinion ttiat these transcendcntly flne 
names do not at all improve the little 
rooms and closets they are intended 
to dignify ; on llie contrary, they arc 
likely to beget expectations that will 
be strangely disappointed when the 
public shall be admitted into this 
raree-show, and behold the Soancan 
Museum in all its — littleness. 

The feminine portion of the letter- 
press, to wit, the “ pictorial and poeti- 
cal remarks,” have the merit of har- 
monising sufficiently well with the 
masculine twaddle. Tlie “ lady ” ap- 
]>ears, indeed, not to be very original, 
to imitate too closely the poetical flou- 
rishes we meet with in the column.? of 
the Moling Post ; besides which, lier 
excessive sensibility leads her at times 
into forgetfulness of common sense. 
As a specimen of her pictorial-poetical 
eloquence, and likewise as an exempli- 
fication of our last observation, we give 
the following morceau ftona, that part 
wherein she is speaking of the effect 
pk>duced on those wbo were adimited 
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to see the Bclzoni sarcopliagus during 
three evenings in 1825 : 

They assemble around the sarco- 
phagus, which sheds from within a pale 
unearthly light Upon the silent awe- 
struck beings that surround it. Fair 
and lovely they appear, the sons and 
daughters of a high-born race, exempt 
/rom the common evils of ]ife(!), but 
awake to all its generous sensibilities 
and higher perceptions. Pensive is 
every countenance, and soft is every 
falling footstep ; yet in genth^ accents 
many a voice breathes thanks to liim who 
hath rolled hack the current of time,** 
&c.! 

Rolled back the current of time/' 
indeed 1 If time were a currant 
dumpling, Sir Jo(in miglit then roll 
it backwards and forwards, without 
any great exertion either, from one 
end of his “ gallery *' to the other ; 
but to talk as the poor lady does is 
arrant fustian, and mavvkislily fulsome 
namby-pamby. To say the truth, her 
sensibility appears to be strangely — we 
had almost said divertingly — acute; 
iis, for instance, where she moralises 
upon the bit of mock-ruin stuck up in 
a lillle back yard, on wliich occasion 
hiie becomes as laciirymose as the pump 
which stands within that ** awful " 
precinct. If she was in downright 
earnest, we can only pity the tindery 
scntiincMUality of her feelings ; yet we 
would not swear that she was not 
.secretly quizzing and mystifying all 
the while. Were such really the case, 
the only surprising part of the business 
is lliat she did not carry her fun and 
badinage a little further, and introduce 
a flowery description of the beauties of 
“ Whetstone Park,” which Arcadian 


territory extends along tiie north side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. George Ro- 
bins would inr&llibly have made this 
cut a principariigure. lie would have 
exhibited to our eyes, in capital let- 
ters: Soanean Museum — (jj^tacombs — 
Champs Elysees — Padre Giovanni — 
Ruined Abbey — Gallery — Corinthian 
Colonnade — Lincoln's Inn Fields — 
Inigo Jones — the Great Pyramid— 
Wlietstone Park I 

But, instead of a dessert, we seem to 
be giving an afterpiece — one, too, that 
is decid^ly broad farce — an extrava- 
ganza — a second Giovanni in London; 
not tlie Don, however, but the Padre. 
It is oven so; and as wc hear some 
hissos from the gal*ery,*' wo cannot 
do better than to say exeunt omneHf 
and let our curtain drop. 

rO.STSCRIVT.. 

Lest our speaking of Sir John 
Soane’s last volume in the tone wc 
have done, should appear exception- 
able so immediately after his death, 
wc feel it due to ourselves to explain, 
thaf our article was not only written, 
but actually with the printer, when that 
event took place. Had wc penned it 
subsequently, we might liave shaped 
the latter portion somewhat dificrenlly ; 
^yet in substance it would have re- 
mained the same. Wliile be was liv- 
ing wc never concealed our opinion of 
the professor ; nor will we be the first 
to Halter now that lie is no more. Be- 
yond all dispute, his public character 
was marred by inordinate vanity. Wc 
are not his accusers ; neither arc we his 
apologists : it is for those who professed 
to esteem tlie laying to conic forward 
and extoLihe dead. 
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Little thinks the townsman’s wife, 
While at home she tarries, 
What may be the lossie's life 
Who a soldier marries.” 


ir not the ptesetice of an enemy 
that proves to the utmost the nervb Of 
the British soldier ; nor yet the glaring 
prospect of sickness, or even starvation, 
that makes him flinch Yrom the line 


which duly points out for him to follow 
The breach which he is to carry, glit- 
tering with sword-blades, or sheeted in 
flame, may yawn in his front; but; 
were it dressed in all the appalling 
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livery that ever the fiery walls of Pan- 
demonium itself might have worn, or 
were it guarded by the fiercest fiends 
wliicli poets have conjured up from 
lowest Tartarus, the Forward, my 
lads! — follow me!*' of their leader, 
would setft a serried mass of British 
bayonets right into its thickest — there 
to do or die! 

For feme is there to soy who bleeds^ 

And honour’s eye ou daring deeds/* 

And even when death, robed with 
disease or want, slowly, surely, steals 
out his icy iron fingers, to clutch to 
himself the daily wasting clay, which 
has, without hope, felt his gradual ap- 
proach, the stern resolution of the 
British soldier bids him defiance to the 
last, and he dies without a tear. 

Nor is it the soldier without ties of 
kindred only who is indifferent to 
danger, or enduring under privation; 
but it is one and all — the married as 
the single — the father or the husband, 
as determinedly as he who stands alone 
in the world, that looks destruction 
steadily in the face, and, amid^ the 
roar of cannon or the clash of steel, 
allows his mind to dwell on nothing 
but the stern duty he has engaged to 
perform. 

But he experiences sad moments too^ 
and those are, perhaps,, his bitterest, 
when for the first time he embarks for 
foreign ser\ice. Even the reckless 
bachelor quits not the land of his birth 
without casting back a thought and a 
sigh on the home where his forefathers 
lived, or bringing before his mental 
vision the motlier that dwelt on his 
childhood. Vast regions unknown to 
him are to be explored, and perils, 
great, fearful, and mysterious, as the 
untutored imagination can shadow 
forth, are to be encountered, ere his 
wandering steps are bent in a home- 
'^ard path. lie is sad at turning his 
face' from all that lie has been taught 
to revere and love ; and yet, only as 
thistledown in the scale is the weight 
of his sorrow, when balanced against 
the wretchedness of the husband and 
the father who, by the necessarily rigid 
rules of the service, is forced from wife 
and children. If required for fighting 
service, he must go alone; and, even 
.during peace, only a tithe may have a 
>^tirtner. Nor can his grief be selfish. 
IBs own sorrow he would suppress 
.under a rigid brow' and cold eye; but 
iveakness saps his stero manhood. 
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and he is a boy again, lie is un- 
manned by witnessing the anguish of 
her, or of those, to whom he has been 
the natural stay and guardian. Hither- 
to he has been the sturdy oak, and 
they the ivy clinging beautifully round 
tlie branches ; but the hour of separa- 
tion sees the rugged tree standing alone, 
and the fibres of the frail creeper tom 
from the stately stem. It may' yet 
erect a noble head to the storms of 
fate; but, bereft of its support, bruised, 
and crushed, the ivy-leaves are scat- 
tered in the blast, to wither and to die. 
Nor, until the last moment previous to 
embarkation, is it decided to whom 
chance prove a friend, as not till then 
are the lots drawn which determine 
whose wife shall go, and whose shall 
not; and, though each knows that ac- 
commodation in transports is found for 
a proportion of only one woman to ten 
men, the miserable individuals that arc 
doomed to remain live in hope up to 
the issue of the fatal lottery. But at 
that moment despair does its work, and 
the wretched couple, thus severed, ex- 
perience that 

** ’Tis sad to be parted from those 

With whom w'e for ever would dwell ; 
But bitter indeed is the sorrow that 
flows, 

When, perhaps, we are saying farewtdl ! 

For ever ! ** 

Many years ago, the regiment where- 
in I had the honour to hold a subaltern's 
commission was Joined by a recruit, 
who went by the name of Smith, (hougli 
circumstances subsequently induced 
his comrades to suppose, that, previous 
to his enlisting, he had passed by 
another. There was a good deal to 
interest in this man. He was tall and 
handsome in both face and figure ; his 
complexion was delicate; his form was 
cast in nn athletic mould, was singu- 
larly graceful ; and, though in his attest- 
ation he was registered as a labourer, 
it was evident tbsft his hands had never 
been hardened by spade or plough-stilt. 
He avoided the companionship of the 
other recruits ; and there was altogether 
a certain mystery hanging about him, 
which, while it rendered him an object 
of curiosity to every man in the corps, 
brought him especially under the notice 
of his officers, who soon saw, from his 
manners, that he must have received a 
gentleman’s education, and ^ncied that 
in his bearing they detected gentle 
blood as well as gentle nurture* He 
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rapidly mastered drills; in tliroe 
inontlis wa& a corporal, and in six, a 
serjeant : in which t situations lie in- 
variably conducted himself to the entim 
satisfaction of every one with whom he 
came in contact. At the expiration of 
his first furlough, — and where he had 
spent it none of us knew — he rejoined 
the regiment with a wife, who became 
s^t once as great an object of curiosity 
& her husband. It was plain, at the first 
glance, that she was just as much above 
her present situation as lie was. She 
was slight and delicate, with quite an 
aristocratic air; and if her features were 
not absolutely beautiful, her counter 
nance was interesting in the highest 
degree, from the sweetness of her 
mouth and the dazzling brilliancy of her 
dark eyes, increased, perhaps, by the 
hectic l>ue on her thin cheek; "but, in 
tiiose bright spots the characters of 
consumption were legibly traced. She 
never associated with any of the other 
Serjeants’ wives; her clothes were of 
a finer material than theirs; and, though 
necessaiily obliged to perform all the 
olfices of a poor man’s wife, she, some- 
how, contrived to keep her drud^fery 
out of sight, and appear at all times 
like a lady. We always supposed that 
they possessed some means, independ- 
ent of his pay, which enabled them to 
meet certain extra expenses, beyond 
those usually- incurred by persons of 
their grade; but what they were, or 
whence derived, nobody knew. 

We had been quartered for a few 
months at Cork, and were still looking 
forward to remaining there some time 
longer, when a sudden order came for 
us to embark for North America. This 
was most unexpected, as we supposed 
our turn for foreign duty had not yet 
arrived. We grumbled, of course; but 
still more when, the morning after this 
order, we were told off, in three 
divisions, for the three transports which 
were lying in Cork liarbour prepared 
to convey us to* our Trans-Atlantic 
destination; four companies with the 
hgad quarters, in the Aniiabella, a 
ship of nearly fiye hundred ions; fbur 
more in tlie Lyndamira, of about the 
same size; and the remaining two 
in the brig Bob, of two hundred and 
fifty. I fell to the Bob, and one of the 
Serjeants of the detachment to which 
1 belonged was serjeant Smith. Sharp 
was now the word, as we were to em- 
bark next morning, and sail forthwith, 
if the wind was fair. Every one, cla- 


moured about sea-stock. I remember 
that the Annabellas were well enough 
off, under the guidance of the quarter- 
master, whose father had been a sau- 
sage-maker in St. Mary Axe ; the Lyn- 
damiras were provided for by the re- 
gular roessman ; but, unhappily, none 
of the Bobs were cunning in catering : 
so, at last, I was obliged to take upon 
myself, not only the provision for fluids, 
but also the management of the solid 
department of our digestibles. How 
well I recollect that TImrsday after- 
noon, bustling through Cork market at 
the head of a whole army of “ cleve 
boys,’* whose baskets 1 loaded with 
fowls, ducks, turkeys, rounds of beef, legs 
of mutton, tongues, iiams, and cheeses ; 
and, afterwards, running up a swinging 
account with old Mick Westropp, the 
wine-mercbaiit, for port, sherry, brandy, 
and porter. Every body dealt with 
Mick Westropp in those days — rest 
his soul ; he had poured more claret 
down his throat tlian would have 
floated the Victory. Thanks to my 
own individual exertions, the Bobs bid 
asifair to defy starvation for the next 
three months as did the Annabellas or 
Lyndamiras. 

The first gray tints of the autumnal 
morning were streaking the eastern sky, 
as 1 stepped from the quay of Cork 
into the boat which was to convey me 
from the land of my sires. Being 
acting adjutant to the detachment for the 
brig, as well as caterer, I was the avanl 
courier of our parly, which marched 
down to the harbour by land ; and had 
only my servant, Morgan Finnegan, with 
me, besides the boatmen. The spring- 
tide had begun to ebb only a few mi- 
nutes before,' ahd we glided down the 
calm full stream of tlie beautiful Leo, 
with just sufficient air to fill our single 
sail, but scarce enough to ri|>p1e the 
w^ter. The well-wooded hills of Glen- 
mire, rich in the brown and yellow 
foliage of the oak and elm, with hero 
and there a handsome mansion, and 
before it a velvet lawn, peeping out 
upon the river, rose boldly from 
the water’s edge upon our left hand; 
while tlie more gently undulating 
country presented a picture equally 
pleasing upon our right, where gen- 
tlemen’s seats, tastefully laid out in 
grove, walk, paddock, and garden, 
opened, one after another, jU|^on bur 
view, terminated by the bluff point and 
castle of Black Bock, jutting into the 
strekm; and to complete this pano- 
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ramie scene, the rivet', expanding into 
ii«e noble inland lake of Loch Mahon, 
bounded far off in the distance by ilie 
blue hills of Cove Island, lay like a mir- 
ror in front. Gradually, day became 
brighter as we floated along. The glow- 
ing colours thrown across the heavens 
by the coming sun, illuminated the east, 
and soon -up he sprung in glorious re- 
fulgency, tipping with gold the far- 
spreading woods of Diuikettle. 

And this was the beautiful land I 
was leaving ! Other fliir countries and 
sunny scenes 1 might behold, but none 
could be so dear to me as those I was 
quitting: and in each long, lingering 
look behind, I strove to lay up their 
features in the store-house of my recol- 
lection, as treasures to be taken out 
and dwell on at a future period. Sad- 
ness gradually deadened the boyish 
elasticity of spirit, whicli none ever 
more than 1 rejoiced in ; for I was 
bom with a well of gladness springing 
up within me — none more than I ever 
experienced tlie joyousness of youth. 
1 saw beauty in every flower and leaf : 
the merry smile upon anotlier*si lip 
always made my heart ring with glee. 
JMy philosophy belonged to the Epi- 
curean school — with Stoics I sympa- 
thised none. Now, however, I vrtxs 
slipping away, as it were, unheeded 
and unseen from the land of my' 
fathers, with no bright prospect to cheer 
me on ; no excitement to fling sorrow 
into the back-tground; no -immediate 
care to bring ihe powers of my mind 
into that activity which banishes mus- 
iilgs, and precludes the possibility of 
meditation. My thoughts were sad 
enough, and they fell somewhat into 
the following order, according to the 
particular rhymes which happened to 
be jingling in my head 

* Wlien thus 1 leave this beauteous isle. 

The country of my birtli, 

Apd see the sun upspringiug smile. 

Upon my parent earth ; 

Gilding the summer hills so green. 

Her valleys in their pride : 

I say, on earth was never seen 

So sweet a land beside.” 

Blood and wounds, sir! mind the 
tay-kettle ! — 'tis overboard, by the holy 
poker I — divil another we’ll get in the 
Bob, I’ll engage.” 

This direful interruption to my pe- 
culiar of thought, was caused by 
my servant, and it drew my attention 
to tlie fact, that, in a moment of ab- 
slraotioo> I bad contrived to push ibis 


most useful article over the boat’s gun- 
wale into the water. It settled quietly 
down, fllled, and disappeared, desjute 
Morgan Finnegan's energetic exertions 
with the boat-hoci|^, to rescue it from 
a watei^ grave. 

Confound the kettle !” said I, and 
continued my poetry ; — 

And when upon the sea-girt strand, — ” 

Faith then, sir. I’m the boy tliul’ll 
catch a ballyhoolyiqg from Mrs. Tall- 
boys, for losing that same,” said Mor- 
gan. 

‘‘It cannot be helped now,” said I. 

And when 1 kiss, upon her strand, 

A parting cup of wine, 

And wring fund friendship's warm right 
hand. 

Then launch upon the brine ; — ” 

" Oh, by Dad ! that bales Baunaher,” 
exclaimed Morgan, again intcrriinling 
ray muse; “ first he pitches Mrs.Tall- 
boys’s tay-kettle overboard as aiscy as 
if the Bob was a tinker’s shop; and 
next he’ll rowl the firkin of butter af(cr 
it, as if Mallow Lane itsedfwas going 
to Iceep us company in the salt say. 1 
axe your pardon, sir, but 'twas Mrs. 
Tallboys herself, a’lnost put me upon 
my Bible oath to heed the keg of corned 
butter, and may-bc, unknown to your- 
self, you'll give it a hoise after the lay- 
kettle that's snug at the bottom of Loch 
Mahon.” 

“ Confound the butler ! — don’t 
pester me. 

** And Tvring fond friendship's warm right 
hand, 

Then launch upon the brine ; 

1 sigh to think, that never inoro 

My wandering steps may view 
My pleasant friend, my father's shoic. 

Or Bessie's eye of blue.'* 

Morgan had become poetical by the 
time 1 had completed this slanza, and 
sung Colleen d^hns croolhin a tno. 
“ Ob, then, sir,” said he, “ ’tis long till 
I’ll sec ‘ the pretty girl milking her 
cow,’ or any thing else of owld Ireland 
— long life to her^ for a beautiful 
place!” 

“ True, Morgan, true.” 

The proud oak decks the stately hills. 

The shamrock gems the sod, 

And brightly 8]mrkling leap the rills 

Where my young feet have trod.*' 

And here’s Passage kitself,” said 
Morgan to one 6f tbeimatmen ; ** ’tis 
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ti nate lump -of a small town enough : 
and what is the name ‘Of the place there 
forenent it, beyant across the river there, 
where the pigs, tire crathers, are striving 
to walk into the sh^J^eii house?*' 

“ That’s Carrigaloe on llie other 
side,” replied our Palinurus. 

** And now, to dare the foaming sea, 

1 leave the silver tide 
Of thy fair waters, lovely Lee, 

And *• 

Carrigaloe on the other side,” 
said Morgan, fl^ng up my fourth 
line. 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned the boat- 
man, the people will be always saying 
Passage is on one side of the river ; and, 
by course, Ciirrigaloe must be on the 
other; so, you see, its name, by course, 
is ‘ Carrigaloe on the other side and 
beyant there, to the right, is Monks- 
town ; and beyant agin, is Ballybricken, 
one Mr. Connor’s ; and to our left, here, 
is While Point; and here’s Ilawlbow- 
line Island ; and now, we're round the 
point, tliere’s Cove Harbour before you ; 
and there’s the Bob.” 

My poetry was, as it were, birth- 
strangled, as, enthroned on the iirkin of 
butter which Morgan never lost to 
view, alongside the Bob 1 came ; and 
amidst the many and complicated voices 
of the slreep, pigs, hens, ducks, turkeys, 
and geese, — all in blissful ignorance 
of the ampliibious life they were about to 
lead, or the death they were destined 
to die — 1 gave the commander of the 
brig to understand, tiiat we were to 
keep him company across the Atlantic. 

“ Glad to see you, sir, glad to see 
you,’' cried the skipper, kn old hard- 
aweatber, frosty-cornplexioiied, black- 
browned North Shieldsman, with a 
head like a bullet, neck like a bull's, 
back like a table, breast like bowling- 
green, and voice like a something be- 
tween the roar of a young lion and 
the blowing of a whale ; here, sir, 
lay hold the side-rbpc — sway yourself 
up — that's your sort — tip us your 
flipper, sir, if I may be so bold — 
welcome on board the Bbb. Mr. 
Cbesstree, have the people break- 
fasted?’' 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the person 
•addressed, who was the mate, a well- 
built, tall young man, with a blue eye 
and fair hair. 

Turn the bands up, then— whip 
on the main-yaiFd and boast in the sod- 
gers' prog; niitid the hen-coops a'tot 


stove; shove the pigs under the fok ’sic, 
and stow the slieep in the long-boat, 
and then see all clear to heave short ; 
let a couple of hands stopper the best 
bower before you unbit, but don’t clap- 
to the nippers nor ship capstern-bars, 
till we get the red jackets on board, 
to heave round. Mr. A — a — ” 

My name is O^Donoghue,captain 

And mine is Peter Caboose : will 
you freshen your nip ? what shall it be, 
.lamaica, Nantz, or Batavia? — have 
’em all — or will you sluice your throat 
with some of tlie native ?” 

Thank you, no; f am scarce up 
to a dram so early : but 1 could relish 
something solid, as the river air has 
given me an appetite.” 

“ Well, as you like, Mr. Dunhoo 
is that a foreigneering name of yours, 
sir? — sounds as if it came from up the 
Baltic.” 

‘‘ 0‘Donogliue, captain — Irish — 
Milesian — old — a very old family, 
lords of the land thousands of years 
ago, and so fortli ; only we are not 
quite so grand as when Noah went 
aflAit for the first lime; never mind 
that, we are all descended from Adam, 
and < what’s in a name?' as Shakespeare 
says.” 

I never met the geiuleman, Mr. 
Dunhoo, so can’t say 1 ever heard what 
* he says. Split my limbers ! if it don’t 
sound like Mr. Duncow; excuse my 
jocularity ; but I’m a bit peckish my- 
self, and wc’ll have something to stow 
in our holds in the twinkling of a mar- 
linspike. Boy Bill, ahoy T' 

“ Hilloa !” responded a voice from 
some dark den in the neighbourhood. 

** Knock off’ work below,” cried the 
captain; “ cut a junk from the buttock 
of beef hanging over the taffrail, stick 
a skiver through it, with lots of onions, 
clap it before the galley fire, and bear 
a hand aft when 'tis bi'oiled to a turn ; 
come, rouce out, you idle young whelp, 
and let's have the steak in no time.” 

Ay, ay, sir.” 

Don’t you think, captain, we might 
have a cup of tea ?” asked I. 

As to the tea, I aint quite so cer- 
tain; but what say you to a dish of 
cocoa? — delicate stuff, eh? and, boy 
Bill I” 

« Ililloal” 

** Say sir to your superiors, you son 
of a gurnet; mend your manners before 
the sodgers, or IMI treat your stern| 
sheets to the slack of the jib halyards 
the first tikne IVe nothing else to do, 
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just to polish you up a bit: — make 
some cocoa at the same time; and sec 
that you put a good clawfhl into the 
pot while you are about it — come, 
look sharp/^ 

“ Ay, ay, sir/' 

" Now then, Mr. I-don*i-know-wbo, 
will you tell me who we are to have in 
the brig besides yourself, for we don’t 
know yet what we are about almost, 
because d’ye see, though we are fitted 
foreign with a full hold, and all ready 
for sea, we have no bill of lading, I 
may say, as yet ; and only learnt yes- 
terday that we were going to America /’ 

1 handed him a return of the detach- 
ment. 

Two ladies and six children ; well, 
I’m never in luckl” he exclaimed, 
striking his clenched hand on the (able 
in the great cabin, as the confined 
place where we had descended into 
was termed by courtesy. “ I never 
am in luck — 1 hate women in my craH 
worse than sprung spars in foul weather; 
and, last time I went foreign — ’twas to 
Jamaica — I’m blest if I had ’n’t as many 
as five sodger officers’ wives, besides 
nine children, all jammed Hke Jackson 
up in this cabin : you never in your 
life heard such a regular sheave-o as 
they kicked up; and a rare rumpus 
’twas whenever it blew hard enough 
to lift a lady’s curl. The firat week,* 
while sea-sick, they were as loving as 
young guinea-pigs, and did nothing 
but abuse both me and the biig, 
which was’n’t a bit genteel ; but for 
the next fortnight, when their health 
was retunied, and they bawled their 
feeding tacks aboard, they turned to 
clapperclawing each other, with a will, 
and wanted their husbands to turn up 
and fight it out about their nonsense ; 
that was fun enough : then after that, they 
settled that neither should talk to the 
other at all ; but, if they did not tOy 
they talked at each other fast enough, 
for you see, women never do belay 
their jaw — *tis not their nature, I sup- 
pose ; and I heard every word in my 
little state-room there, tlirough the 
bulk-head ; by jingo! 1 was forced to 
go for’ard out of the noise, chock into 
the eyes of her, to work my day’s 
reckoning, for, d’ye see, their row always 
made me feel so sleepy, I could’n’t pick 
out a logarithm, nor tot up a. sum, nor 
work a* traverse, nor nothing; oh, I 
was pleased when we made Port Royal, 
and , rigged the whip to hoist them 
over the side. Tve no doubt Yellow 


Jack has yaffied most of the women 
and the biggest part of the children by 
this time; Yellow Jack is a taut hand 
— that’s the name given to the yellow^ 
fever, Mr. Dunhoo. I’d bet a )o he 
has clapped a fair lot of them under 
hatches at the Palisades, to feed the 
land crabs. 1 can carry on, blow high 
blow low, with bachelors, till all’s blue ; 
but I hate women at sea — ’tis not a na- 
tural place for them arall. Now, sir, 
what are these female craft like? 1 
won’t tell again, — honour bright on 
board — all under the rose with Peter 
Caboose, as I’m a man.” 

Well, captain. I’ll tell you fairly ; 
but mind, in perfecrt^onfidence, you 
know.” 

Fixed as a bowline-knot by the 
hand of a seaman.” 

Then, there is Mrs. Gollop, the 
senior captain’s wife, a good-natured, 
spoilt, innocent, giggling girl of sixteen, 
fresh from a boarding-school at Water- 
ford, just married to Gollop, wlio is 
three times her age, and whom she 
hourly torments as in duty bound; 
and the other is Mrs. Tallboys, as tall 
as a May-pole, Ins thin as a whistle, as 
plain as a pike-staff, and as proud as 
Lucifer : she keeps her husband in rare 
order, and whips each of her children, 
who can bear it, nine times a-day : our 
fellows call her the drum-major; she 
was senior lady in the regiment till 
superseded by Mrs. Gollop ; and she 
hates having to play No. 2 to Mrs. 
Gollop’s No. 1. We shall have a row 
between them bcfore*we leave the har- 
bour.” 

* A precious she quarter-bill for 
a craft of this size; n^ell, all’s one for 
that — here comes the broil and the 
coe : boy Bill, overhaul the lower star- 
board locker, and Itand us the soft tack 
and butter that came aboard last night, 
— pay away at the beef, Mr, Dunhoo, 
while 1 bale out the cocoa — and, boy 
Bill, tell Mr. Chesstree, I’d thank him 
to let the brig take care of herself for 
a spell, and step this way. Charley 
Chesstree is m^ nephew, sir, as good 
a lad as ever broke biscuit; and, talk 
of an old family— I’ll bet a quarter 
cask of Batavia, yours is’n’t half so old 
as his ; bless you 1 his grandfather, Joe 
Chesstree, of Deal, is nigh a hundred, 
his grandmother is past ninety, and his 
father, that’s Bill Chesstree, boatswain 
of Deptford dock-yard, wl^o married 
my sister Betsy, is almost seventy-^ 
bard as a hawser, and sovnd ^ a trout/’ 
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Enter Chesstree^ with a sed bow. 

** Come, Charley, bring yourself to 
an anchor/' cried the skipper, and 
bear a hand, or we'll polish off the prog 
befoi^ you can 6a)t Jack Robinson ; as 
it is, you must turn to with a will, and 
bring up yourvlee way with a wet sail." 

Hand over hand, Captain Ca- 
boose/' answered Chesstree. 

“ Any of the broil, sir?" asked I. 

A small portion, please sir, and 
thankee loo,'' answered Chesstree ; 1 

do suppose we shall have them sodgers 
alongside by seven bells, captain, shan't 
we? ' 

** Belay your jaw, Charley, and eat 
your breakfast,’’ said the skipper; I 
reckon you should know by tliis time, 
that none but fools and fiddlers talk at 
meal times." 

“I — I don’t know," stammered the 
mate. 

Ay, there 'tis, ^ don't know' — 
ivell, 1 say, blessed are the ignorant, 
for they know nothing." 

A voice down the hatchway roared — 
‘‘ rive boats full of sodgers, rounding 
White Point, sir!" 

Shall I jump on deck and see all 
clear for getting them aboard, sir?'’ 
asked Ciiesstree. ‘ 

“ Sit still and finish your feed, you 
swab; I'll go myself," answered the 
uncle, leaving the cabin. 

** I am afraid your uncle is some- 
what harsh with you,’’ said 1, breaking 
an awkwaitl silence of a few minutes. 

lie is as good a hearted man as 
ever stepped a deck, sir," answered the 
mate with a sigh, though he still kept 
his knife and fork moving; and 1 re- 
spect him US such : he loves my mother, 
too, better than any thing in the world, 
and many a kind act he has done by 
me; nevertheless, I wish he would 
remember that I am no longer his 
apprentice, but a man who can steer 
his own course and keep his own 
reckoning, without any one’s assist- 
ance.’' * 

Mr. Chesstree ! " shouted the cap- 
tain from above. 

** Here they come, at last," he said, 
looking over the brig’s stern, as we 
came on deck ; the headmost boats 
are stretching out for the Annabella, 
the next are away to the Ly ndamira, and 
those astern are for us; there are the 
petticoat craft with the brats — the d — 
keelliawl ’em 1 Whip on the main-yard, 
Mr. Chesstree, stand by lhe4hll to lower 
away handsomelyi and with a 


will when the women are shipped in 
the chair : I’d have a slippery hitch on 
the fastenings, if 1 durst — boat ahoy 1" 

« Hilloal'’ 

Bound for us ? " 

Ay, ay I" 

Steady with you, then, when you 
come alongside: let the ladies sit fast 
till the sodgers are out ; hand us your 
muskets first; now, jump up — one at 
a time, my* lads — no hurry— that’s 
your sort; Mr. Chesstree,* jump into 
the boat now the sodgers are shipped, 
stow the ladies in the chair, and sing 
out to hoist away when all’s ready. 

Following the judicious directions of 
the experienced seaman, the troops 
handed their firelocks to the brig's 
crew, and then, One by one, safely and 
regularly gained the deck. Next came 
the ladies’ turn to ascend, under the 
immediate management of Chesstree. 
The chair, which was the inside of a 
cask, cut into a convenient shape, 
hanging up and down in the length of 
the staves, and firmly attached to the 
whip or pulley, pendant, from the main- 
yar^by four cords, which, passing un- 
der the bottom heading of the cask and 
meeting at the top, were worked into 
an eyelet-hole, in which the hook of 
the lower tackle -block was fixed, 
seemed a mode. of transit sufficiently 
Secure for the weightiest of Eve’s 
daughters. But the lightest are nerv- 
ous at times; and so it was in this 
instance. 

Now, ma'am, if you please," said 
Chesstree. 

** Mrs. Gollop, I presume you mean 
to take your station, ma’am, according 
to your rank,’' said Mrs. Tallboys. 

“He — he — he!'’ tittered Captain 
Gollop's lady ; “ 'pon my word and 
honour, I’m a’most afeared — ’pon my 
honour, 'tis very high; Gollop, love, 
may-be the cord would crack, and I'd 
be hurted,’’ 

“ Safe as a church, ma’am," said 
Chesstree; “I have seen to all the 
fitting myself, and I’ll warrant it strong 
enough to hoist in St. Paul's with the 
Monument at the end of it." 

“He — he! 'pon my honour. I’m 
terribly afeared; Gollop, love, shall 1 
venture ? " 

“ Bear a hand, Chessti^, and break 
bulk at once ; the signal for weighing 
is already flying from the Annabella/' 
roared Caboose. 

Chesstree tpok the lady’s hand, and 
the lady took her seat, while he rolled 
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her inpeitHy rounded form in an old 
union* jack, that covered the chair. 
She shot a look out of the corner 
of her mirthful black eye, right into 
the centre of his equally mirthful 
blue one, wliicli, however, was no fun 
to Gk>llop love,** wlio was as jealous 
as Othello; and all ready” from tlie 
boat, being answered by sway omy” 
from Caboose, up soar^ Mrs. Gollop, 
while Chesstree jumped up the brig’s 
side to receive her on deck, to the 
evident delight of his uncle, who grin« 
ned like a baboon Angering hot chest- 
nuts, when he saw how agreeably his 
nephew was employed with the pas- 
senger. Mrs. Tallboys was slowed in 
the chair by her husband ; her children 
were waked upon by the same ; and so 
all arrived safe on the deck of tlie Bob. 

Gollop, love, where are our cham- 
bers?** asked Mrs. G. 

** This way, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Cliesstree, leading her to the com- 
panion ladder, followed by Mrs. Tall- 
boys and the brace of husbands; “ here, 
ma’am, lay hold of the rope at the 
stanchion-head ; turn round — giv€ mo 
your hand, ma’am, for the place looks 
flarkish at first, but there is no danger 
— mind the steps of the ladder — now 
turn to starboard, ami this is the cabin.” 

“ What a funny place : and GoUop, 
love* where are the gentlemen to be ?’* 

** You'll be all slowed here, ma’am,” 
Cliesstree answered for (ioUop love. 

All !” exclaimed Mrs. Gollop. 

All screamed Mrs. Tallboys. 

All,*’ answered Chesstree ; “ offi- 
cers, children, and all : there is accom- 
modation for four in the standing 
births, two on each side ; the remainder 
can swing in cots or hammocks com- 
fortably enough — three athaw’Nships, 
and the rest fore and aft.” 

Swing a cot — he — he — ’pon my 

^ ur, there is not room to swing a 
Gollop, love, ah now, tell them 
to give us another chamber,” said Mrs. 
Gollop. 

As commanding the troops on 
board, iir,” said Gollop, 1 presume 
that 1 am entitled to a separate cabin 
for myself; and I insist upon being 
shewn one.** 

“ *ron my honour, do, Gollop, that’s 
a dear.** 

♦•The captain’s state-room is the 
only otlier cabin in the brig,” said 
Chesstree. 

♦♦ Then I will have it, sir,” cried 
Opthp; mi you may tell fbis cap- 
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tain of yours, that I simll order his 
furniture, to be moved out fosthwith.” 

** On deck there, Captain Caboose t’* 
called Chesstree, going from the eabiii 
door to the foot of the corapasiion lad- 
der; the sodger officers are throwing 
the brig overboard,’* continued' he to 
his chief, as the latter descended, ♦♦ and 
they want to play turn-up-jack with all 
the traps in your cabin.” 

♦< \Vhat about?'* asked the skipper. 

Why, this gentleman orders your 
furnitUTG out, and says you must give 
him up the state-room.” 

“ I’ll see him jolly well kcelhawled 
first,” growled Caboose in an under 
tone, as he entered the cabin. “ Your 
servant, ladies and gentlemen : — jump 
on deck, Charley, and sead the hands 
aloft to shake out the topsails, d*ye 
see ; and when you have hoisted tlie 
jib, port the helm, to cast her head to 
the southward, and sheet home — ladies, 
your servant — hope we shall be com- 
fortable by and by — the Bob is a 
pretty craft, though 1 say itthatshould- 
* 11 ’t; she is a snugger boat in a sea 
th^n either the Annabel la or Lynda- 
miia, if she is not so big.” 

‘‘ Pray sir, are we all, officers, ladie.s, 
and children, to be crammed into this 
hole, for sleeping, dressing, and eat- 
ing ? ” asked Gollop. 

Every man Jack of ye, sir,” an- 
swered Caboose. 

So dark and nasty,*’ said Mrs. 
Gollop. 

So small and low,” cried Mr.«j, 
Tallboys. 

*Pon my honour, I sha’n’t be able ' 
to see to dress,” said Mrs. Gollop, 
setting a bow of her bonnet. 

“ My children will be suffocated,” 
said Mrs. Tallboys. 

“ Gollop, love, I wish we were back 
in the county Waterford,*’ cried one 
helpmate. 

“ Tallboys, I wish I was on shore 
with tlie baby,” erjed the other. 

“ Gollop, love, *pon my honour, T 
positively won’t stay in this nasty ship 
another minute; the smell of onions 
has made me sick already.** 

“ Tallboys, I’m off — I leave you — 
that’s flat: hold your tongue, .facky — 
don’t cry, Molly — llermione, I’ll box 
your ears — hushaby, baby-dear — Tall- 
boys, human nature cannot stand this 
— Philip, blow your nose, sir, and do 
take your fingers out of your mouth — 
Tull boys, iny detei minnnon is lesolved 
upon; jKwiU go on sliore al once.” 
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Ton my word and honour, Mrs. 
Tallboys, I’ll go with you," exclaimed 
the other lady ; ‘‘ this* nasty place is not 
fit for a pigsty ; and Gollop, love, you 
shall come too : now, do tell the tall 
gentleman witli blue eyes, to get the 
tub ready to put us into the bosit." 

“ Nonsense, my dear," said Gollop ; 
“ here we are, and here we must stay : 
but I tell you. Captain Caboose, that 
1 will report the infamous stale of your 
infernal ship to the Horse Guards." 

“ I don’t care — that," answered 
Caboose, snapping his fingers. 

Ah, sure reporting wo’n’t do me 
any good now, Gollop, love," whim- 
pered Mrs. G. ; and ’tis cruel to lake 
rne away to America in such a nasty 
hole, and me, inay-be, in the family 
way, too; ’pon my honour. I’ll com- 
plain yotf to my Pa and my Ma, you 
cruel man." 

^‘Tallboys!" exclaimed Mrs. Tall- 
boys, looking like Mis. Siddons — 
“ 'fallboys, I most solemnly assure you, 
that 1 will not submit to be borne 
across the ocean in this summary man- 
ner. I know what is due to myself 
and to my children, whatever you may 
do ; and, sir, I hereby take upon my- 
self to demand an order on your agent 
for the sum of twenty pounds sterling, 
to support them and me, until time 
will permit you to make a remittance 
from the other side ofj^ihe Atlantic: 
Sebastiana and tlie baby, who require 
the tender care of a mother, will re- 
main with me ; liermione, Jack, Molly, 
and Philip, can rough it with you." 

And, ’pon my word and honour, 
I’ll go home to Waterford out of this," 
cried Mrs. Gollop; and I’ll tell my 
brother Nick, and Dan llennegan who 
firoposed for me when yon did ; and 
I’d have had him too, only Dan was a 
I’apist ; and I wish I had now — ’jioii 
my honour, I, do." 

“ 1 wish to hetivens you had ! " 
roared Gollop, in a^rage; “or that I 
had not been such an old fool as to 
be trapped into marrying a baby-face." 

“ iWlboys,' I have said it," said 
Mrs. T. to Captain T., who was trying 
to nullify his wife, “ I have said it, 
Tallboys ; and I imagine, by this time, 
that you must be perfectly au^are, that 
the Sun itsdfis more easily driven from 
his prescribed course, than 1 froiti turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left, 
when I have traced out the direct line 
of duly for myself and my children, 
uliicli piopriety and conniAkllty com* 


pel me to adbpt : give me the order 
for twenty pounds, and 1 fortliwitii 
go — I p) 1 — that’s flat ! " 

“ And, ’pOn my honour, I hope my 
brother Nick and Dan llennegan will 
both call you out, you cruel man ; and 
T've heard tell that Dan is the best 
istol-shot in Mui'isler — and I hope 
e’ll shoot you ; and my Pa shall fight 
you too— and me, may-be, in my pre- 
sent state." - 

“ Captain Caboose," cried Chesstree 
down the companion ; “ the signal for 
weighing is repeated on board the 
Annabel la." 

The skipper was on deck in an 
instant, and I followed him. 

“ Ay, ay, Charley, there it is," cried 
Caboose; “ ship the capstem-bars, 
man them with sodgers, and heave 
round. By the Lord Harry, the pet- 
ticoats will cat cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland, yet; they think they 
can cut and run when they please, 
though we shall be under way in five 
minutes. Well, blessed are the igno- 
rant, for they know nothing," 

“•There is a shore-boat alongside, 
sir," said Chesstree, “ if the ladies are 
determined to leave us, we can easily 
bundle them into it." 

“ When did it come?" asked the 
jeaptain. 

“ J ust now, when you were bdow," 
answered the mate ; “ it brought off a 
Serjeant and his wife; and is only 
waiting to take her on shore again, if 
she can’t persuade the sodger offieer 
to let her liave a passage in the brig — 
’fore George, we might make a good 
exchange of the women." 

“ Byjingo!”cried Caboose, “though 
' 1 hate them like Old Nick, I don’t care 
if I take them into blue water, if 
only to serve ’em out for abusing the 
barkie; but if they do mean to lea^'e 
us, they must saw blocks : step for’ard, 
Charley, and see all clear for stowing 
the anchor." 

The couple alluded to by the male, 
were Serjeant Smith and Itis wife ; and 
it was clear that the bitterness of an 
evd hour was upon them. She was 
leaning against the break of the fore- 
castle, with her face buried in her 
hands; and, though enveloped. in a 
capacious cloak, the convulsive heav- 
ings of hefr form ward distinctly visible, 
even from the affer-patt of die vessel, 
where 1 was standing. Her husband 
stood wjthftn a yaid dt Iter, Ivts bands 
folded across m €be$t^ his eye wide^ 
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openit fixedi yet seeing noticing; and 
athletic figure drawn up to its 
ihtl4)eight| but rigid as a marble pillar. 
I called to him and asked what was 
wrbng. 

In a few words^ spoken in that de- 
liberate manner, with each syllable 
dropping distinctly and slowly from the 
mouth, which indicates, besides the 
epneentration of feeling, a conviction 
that the smallest cession to grief will 
break down the barriers of apparent 
stoicism, and permit the fiood oi mental 
anguish to overwhelm the stern bearing 
of tile man, lie told me that luck was 
against him when the lots had l)cen 
drawn, which determined who of the 
soldier's wives weie to accompany their 
liusbands, and his was to be lefi behind.* 

There was nothing to be done; he 
had tiled his chance, and fortune was 
adverse : and it was but poor conso- 
lation telling him that it was hard; 
that we were sorry ; that it could not 
be helped ; that we hoped there would 
be an early opportunity of her re- 
joining him. lie touched liis cap, and 
went back to his wife, as Mrs Goiulop 
and Mrs. Tallboys, respectively fol- 
lowed by their husbands, all iii high 
discord, came upon deck. 

V ’Pon my word and lioiiour! you’re 
a brute, so you are!” said Mrs.Gollop 
to Gollop love; “ here’s usage, and* 
here’s treatment| after all said and done, 
and promising me to live in a nice, 
genteel place, with Uie baud playing, 
and the officers marching about ; and, 
upon my word and honour! 1 never 
set eyes upon a ha’p’orth but the bar- 
rack-pump, and the men ])ipeclaying 
their small-clothes, and the little drum- 
boys practising under my window, and 
now to go to make me stay in a nasty 
ship, and me, may-be, inthefaniily-way, 
too ; ’pon my honour and woid ! I wish 
1 bad gone to be buried instead of 
being married in Kilbloodyoen church, 
when 1 ran away with you from Mrs. 
iieddymideasy’s boarding-school.” 

** 1 wish to heavens you had 1 ” an- 
swered Gollop love ; but here 1 have 
you for my sins, aud here you shall 
slay.” 

Tallboys, 1 am as firmly fixed as a 
rock,” said Mrs. T. ; I stipulated, as 
you must well remember, when you 
und I were joined in holy wedlock, that 
III case any point should arise between 
us, requiring due thought and action, 
my better judgment should decide: 
tell me. Tallboys, can you deny it f ” 


“ My anggl-^my d^^ar Mrs. T.,” 
cried Tmlboys ; my^my deal- Mrs. 
T., how — how can you imagine— the 
money -^twenty pounds^ Mrs* T.; 1 
have — I have not twenty pence, iqy 
angel ; und the children — ^tueehildsen, 
my dear Mre. T. Yqu lcno)¥ thgi tlie 
chief pleasure — ay — the chief— ^tlie 
very chiefe^t pleiisurp I have in life, is 
to do — to do what you wish; but the 
children, — Ilennione — Jach-x^olly — 
rhil— ” 

“ Yon cannot deny it, Tallboys,” 
siiid the lady ; and now comes the 
crisis, in which my better judgment 
must be exercised fur tlie benefit of 
boUi. Molly, Phil, Jack, aud ller* 
inioue, will remain on board this vessel 
under your care, wliile Sebastiana and 
tlie baby go with me — that’s flat. 1 
shall immediately order tlic boxes to bo 
opened, and subtiact those articles 
which 1 consider to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to our individual Comfort; 
Tallbu>s, 1 insist tliat your servant im- 
mediately uncords them.” 

My angel,” cried her husband ; 

dear Mrs. T., only consider — our 
messing on board — the children — four 
cliildren for me to look after — sea- 
stock laid in — cooking utensils, and 
all tliut sort of thing, luy angel ! ” 

Tallboys, I am more fixed than the 
fixed Slurs; and I mean to take on 
shore only a s^ll share of tlie eatables 
which are paia for— say a couple of 
hams, and three dozen of porter; and 
of tiie utensils, I only want two of the 
children’s beds, and my own tea-kettle, 
which 1 have entrusted to Mr. O’Do- 
nogluie’s servant” 

Morgan heard this, looked at me, 
and exclaimed Allulu!” 

Here Caboose’s rough bass chimed 
in. 

“ Aloft there — let fall — home with 
the topsail-sheets, and hoist away — 
:iway there, sodgers — man the capsteni- 
bars, and heave in.” 

These sounds, hOwi^er unintelligible 
they might have been to us, soon pro- 
duced a great visible effect. Ttie top- 
sails, released from Uietr folds, fell in 
graceful festoons; tlieir lower comers 
weie stretched to the extremities of the 
yards below them ; and the upper ones 
being hoisted away, the full volumes of 
the canvas were expanded to the breeze, 
wliich had gradually increased since 
the morning; while some fifty soldiers, 
with tlieir shoulders tO|thC capsteru- 
bars, hove up the andior. 
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^ UpHM dowto 1 ^ ahoute&C 
iNdio wfti#Atching[ the 
brig's bows. ' 1 

Stretch along the 
braces, and hawl in/'-hhlMed Ca- 
boose ; “ fo’k'ael, there— hoist the fore- 
topmast staysail, and keep the sheet to 
windward to help her — hurxal my 
sons, with the bars— ^stamp him up 
with a will — heave and away — heave 
cheerly — hurra 1” 

An instant afterwards the strain on 
the capstem increased, as the anchor 
was firmly bedded in the ground ; the 
men finding a corresponding resistance, 
bent their whole strength to the bars — 
the ash creaked — one hurra 1'' from 
Caboose, and the anchor was wrenched 
from Its holdthg. 

“ We're'^away!” shouted Chesstree. 

“Meet 'her with helm,” cried Ca- 
boose ; steady now — keep her so ; " 
and the brig, abandonerl to the influence 
of tlie wind, glided over the water ; but 
so smoothly, that half those on board, 
unaccustomed to nautical affaiis, and 
who did not perceive the receding ob- 
jects, still thought we were at aneW.^ 

Merrily round went the capstem, 
now that the strain was reduced to the 
mere weight of Uie anchor upon the 
cable. 

“Anchor’s a-peak 1” cried Chesstree. 

“ Out bars 1” cried Caboose ; “ book 
the cat, and pass the stoppers — hook 
and bouce to Uie stock — Delay tlie fish, 
and bawl in the buoy-rope— now pass 
your shank-painters — slack away cat 
and fish — now hawl taut and belay. 
Please, ma'mn, stow your piccaninnies 
below out of the way while we’re work- 
ing the brig, or some of ’em will 
chance to lose the number of their 
mess.” 

Mis. Tallboys, to whom the latter 
words were addressed, little heeded the 
skipper, but, with her head buried in a 
trunk, pursued lier work of separation 
among her children’s clothes. 

“ Anchor stowed shouted Chess- 


tree. 

“ Veiy goodl” returned Caboose; 
“ then, pass every mother’s son over the 
side who has got no business aboard.” 

“ Ay, ay, girl” cried Chesstree; 
“ come, rouce out, all you that are to 
goon shore,” cned Chesstree; “ bundle 
yourselves into the boat alongside. 
Now, missis,” addressing Mrs. Smith; 
“ )ou roust bear a liand, and leave us; 
the brig is under way, and will 1^ out 
ptf the harbour’s month in no tiroe/’ 
YPI*. JiY. :f0# 


the CtMiet. ^ 

For the love of merev, let me gd 
With you!” exclaimed the wretched 
woman. 

** It’s not in my power, you see,” 
answered Chesstree ; “ we must obey 
orders, though we break owners ; and it 
IS not ourfault, th0^hnblaziDg shame, 
that every soldier Isuot allowed to take 
his wife with him if be likes it ; but, my 
good woman, step aft at once, ana 
ask your own officer; look sharp !” 

site gathered her cloak about her, 
staggered along the deck, and, wishing 
to enlist tlie interest of her own sex first 
in the cause, she implored Mrs. Tall- 
boys to intercede for her being permitted 
to remain on board, in terms that would 
have sofleued any one a wintless selfish 
than this lady. But, with her head 
and shoulders buried in a huge trunk, 
like the hunted ostrich in a bush, Mrs. 
T. attended to nothing — thought of 
nothing, except her children’s clothes. 
She then turned to Gollop, who was 
undergoing the upbraid mgs of his 
better half, and threw herself at his 
feet. 

“ Fih I he! what^ what is all this 
about?” exclaimed he; “ you have no 
business on board, Mrs. Smith ; what 
do you want with me ? ” 

“ Only let me go with my husband, 
sir!” she convulsively cried, at the 
same time clasping Ins knees, while 
back from lier fitee streamed her long 
black hair, as her bonnet came untied, 
exposing her b^litiful countenance 
bathed in tears. 

“Impossible!” replied Grollop, in 
no temper to grant any body any thing ; 
“ impossible] Mrs. Smith; what with 
the folly of some wbhing to go, and the 
nonsense of others wanting to stay be- 
hind, tlie commanding-officer has a 
pretty time of it with the women. Im- 
possible, I say, Mrs. Smith ; there is no 
accommodation for you on board.” 

“ Only let me go with my husband, 
and I care not for accommodation, sir ; 
I will live in tlie darkest comer or 
worst nook in the vessel ; I will lay on 
the wet board ; I want neither fire nor 
food, care nor comfort; or I will be 
your servant, and slave for you while 
there is flesh on these fingers.” 

“ Ah, now, Mrs. Smith, ’pon my 
word and honour! you would not ask 
that cruel man for any thing in the 
world if you only knew bis roguery as 
well as I do,” cried Mrs. Gollop. 

Not naturadly gifted with a benevo- 
lent disposition, exceedingly anpoyed at 
4 4 
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his young wife’s folly, smarting, too, 
under Jier vindictive reproaches, and 
more particularly irritated at the public 
exhibition ""he afforded, the indignant 
commanding -officer was turning his 
back alike upon suppliant and up- 
braider, when the former clung to him, 
and actually kissed his feet. But the 
heart of Gollop was hardened Jo the 
hardness of the nether millstone. 

You have iiad your answer,” he 
sternly replied ; I say it is impos- 
sible ! you have had your fair chance 
like others, and I will not break through 
tlie king's regulations on any one's ac- 
count/' 

** Oh, say not so!” site cried; and 
the words, which were before only 
gasped out, as her bosom heaved with 
convulsive sobbing, now came forth 
with all the energetic eloquence of 
which women are so much more capable 
than men. “ For the love of heaven, 
cast me not out on the wide world ; 
YOU know not, nor cannot know what 1 
have given up, nor those I have left, nor 
what I luivc gone through ; no, man 
cannot tell nor imagine the extent of 
want, penury, or wretchedness a woman 
can undergo in her love; and I will 
bear all again, were tlic wo a hundred- 
fold greater, if you do not separate me 
from my husband. If you liave the 
heart of a man — the feelings of a man — 
if you remember the mother that bore 
you — if you would have the prayers of 
one who never yet wished wrong to 
mortal being — if you believe in a mer- 
ciful God, who sheweth mercy most to 
the merciful, thrust me not away. I 
have flung aside home, and friends, and 
wealth, and station ; and he has for- 
feited birthright, and land, and name ; 
and — Father of Heavens! — this'is the 
end at last!'’ 

A word willi you, by your leave," 
said Caboose, who witnessed what 
passed, taking Gollop to the taffrail; 
“ I'm a blunt piece of stuff, d’ye see, 
captain, and think few words are best ; 
so, if you will let this poor woman just 
stay quietly in the brig, I’m a Dutch- 
man if 1 don't let you and your wife 
pig togetlier in niy cabin till we make 
the St. Lawrence. And, hark'ee, if a 
rumpus is made about it, we can cook 
up a story that we were well away before 
we found out she was in the barkie.” 

And I am to tell a lie, sir I” ex- 
claimed the wratlfful Gollop ; I would 
Mve you to know that I will abide by 
.his majesty’s regulations in spUe of the 


bribe you offer me in your pal^eabSn, 
for me and my wife to ^ pig together 
in!'" 

So you won't let this un&irtunnte 
woman stop on board?" . 

** It is not in my power," replied 
Gollop; <*and, sir, I will neither be 
bribea nor bullied into a ne^ect of 
duty. I order you to have hertemoved 
from your ship ; and now, Mr. Caboose, 
keep the woman on board at your 
peril 1" 

llumpli ! the Bob is a brig, and 
hot a ship, therefore, your order won't 
hold wind by no means; but, blessed 
are the ignorant, for they know no- 
thing !'’ said Caboose : ** and, d'ye see. 
Captain Gollop, no blue-jacket will lay 
his flqiperon her shoulder— 'tisn't their 
nature ; so, if over the side she must 
trundle, why, your red-coated beggars 
may do it themselves, that’s all." 

Disdaining to hold further parlance 
with a person whom he considered im- 
measurably beneath him, and wlio, in 
turn, treated him with infinite contern])t, 
Captain Gollop faced to the right- 
a}>out, as Caboose came round on his 
heel to the left, and both advanced to 
the foot of the maiiiinW, where poor 
Mrs. Smith was imploring Mrs. Gollop 
to intercede with her husband in her 
behalf. At the same instant, Mrs. Tall- 
boys, becoming conscious, from the in- 
creasing motion of the vessel, which 
now met the sea-swell setting into the 
bay from the harbour's mouth, that her 
voyiige to America had actually com- 
menced, sprang from the trunk in which 
she had been half-buried, glanced her 
eye round to confirm her fears, and 
called on her spouse. 

Tallboys — Tallboys, I say, wliere's 
Tallboys; call Captain Tallboys; stop 
the ship ! stop the ship immediately ! 
1 insist upon having the ship stopped ; 
I won’t go to America, that’s flat. 
Tallboys — I say, Tallboys." 

She might as well have called spirits 
from the vasty d^epjustthen ; Tallboys 
had vanished into the cabin. 

Well, I'm sure, 'tis the cruellest 
thing in life," cried the oilier lady; 

’pon my word and honour! 1 wish 
you were tucked up by the neck now 
this minute at Gallows Green, near my 
pa’s house, you nasty man ; and deed 
and indeed, Mrs. Smith, you might as 
well ask the mercy you are wanting of 
a pump-handle^ as of him. . But only 
let me once wliispm; a ^ word of his 
goings-on to Dan^Jennegani my old 
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sweetheart, and we*il see what Dan 
will do/' 

Mrs. Smith would have essayed a 
last effort to move Gollop, but tlie 
words seemed to hang in her jaws With- 
out being able to pass her lips. She 
grew pale as a snow-drift — her eves 
closed — she tottered towards the mt 
of the main'iTtast, and would have;fallen 
'upon the deck bad 1 not caught her. 
(rollop, too, completely blinded by 
anger to perceive her actual condition, 
and too exasperated to accede, even had 
he been fully conscious of the extremity 
of her misery — indeed her remaining 
on board mi^t have cost him his com- 
mission — peremptorily ordered a couple 
of our men to remove her into the boat. 
Smith, whose intense gaze had been 
rivetted on his wife, leaped forward; 
but his foot, catching in a coil of rope, 
he fell with his head against the comb- 
ings of the main hatchway, and lay for 
an instant. To save her from the rough 
handling of the soldiers, who were about 
to execute Gollop’s orders, and both 
from the further bitterness of a parting 
scene, 1 took advantage of that instant 
to caiTy her to the gangway. There, 
with my rigbl' arm round her waist, 
while 1 clung by the side-rope with my 
left hand, I lowered her, fainting, from 
the brig into the boat. But, before I 
could disengage my arm, her eyes 
opened — she saw that she was bereaved 
of all she loved — one wild ringing 
scream — a convulsive shudder — a 
gasp — and my shoulder, on which her 
head rested, was deluged with blood. 
Ibe boatmen laid her down, and, Chess- 
tree casting off the boat’s heudfast from 
the brig, the boat dropped instantly 
astern, leaving me hanging by one 
hand to the side-rope, from which po- 
sition it required considerable exertion 
once more to regain a footing on the 
brig’s deck. But, even while dangling 
over the water, I saw that the blow had 
struck home the broken blood-vessel 
was about to be fatal — the hand of 
death was distinctly closing its grasp on 
this rare specimen of female beauty — 
this devoted vessel of womanly love. 

w ' • « * 

« • « « 

The first sun that shone upon our 

voyage had sunk into a wild-look- 
ing horizon, and our first night was 
selling in thick and gloomy, wlien I 
ventured to survey our den l>elow ; and 
a precious sight 1 saw, by the yellow 
light of (t tallow ilip, flaring and spnrt. 


^ ing in a horn lantern suspended from 
the ceiling. All were sick and squab- 
bling; Mrs.Gollop in her berth, crying 
in Mtoi Mrs. TaliDoys, half-undressed, 
scolding her husband, thumping her 
bigger children, and hus-a-by-ing her 
baby in ioprano; Gollop swearing in 
hnimra^ and drinking rum between the 
bars; Tallboys counter^tenoring it to 
his wife; and the three other officers 
(whose adventures it is not at present 
my business to narrate), with their 
racking heads buried in their hands, 
sprawling on the table, ever and anon 
rumbling in with a bass. Though the 
sea had not got up much, the pitching 
of the brig had made a confusion worse 
confounded amongst the various ill- 
stowed articles in the cabin. Trunks, 
night-bags, boots, pewter basins, dress- 
ing-cases, and et ceteras of various de- 
scriptions and denominations, seemed 
almost gifted with animation ; and every 
here and there a male or female Tall- 
boys, kicking, plunging, and bellowing, 
to the annoyance of the offiders, whose 
heac^ already appeared to be splitting 
with headach — and the te ror of the 
mother, who was too encumbered with 
her infant to render them any assist- 
ance. 

1, never sea-sick in my life, was glad 
to join Caboose on deck. Our convers- 
ation turned upon poor Smith; and 
the fine feelings which our skipper pos- 
sessed by nature, though under so 
rough an exterior, were much excited 
by the account of what appeared to me 
to be Mrs. Smith’s dissolution. 

“ I don’t half-like beginning a voy- 
age with such doings/' he said ; to be 
sure, we wei'e under way before the 
accident happened; and the young 
woman died in the boat — if so be she 
is dead — and not in the brig, which 
makes a deal of difference — all on a 
Friday, too ; I don’t like it." 

** What does it signify whether you 
sail on one day or on another? " I asked. 

Oh, but it does, though V* 

Come, Captain Caboose, you 
should not be so superstitious." 

“ Superstitious ! Not a bit supersti- 
tious! only you see, Mr. Dunhoo,!’ as 
he persisted in calling me; ** you see, 
when a man goes on observing that 
certain things always fall out just the 
same way after other , certain things 
happening, be must naturally put that 
and that together, to make up his 
reckoning. J^ook here now; I know 
|be neeflle iMway$ jfKMn.ts dqa nojrtth 
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allowing for variatioD^ though neither long; for, though it blows from the 
you nor 1 te4 why it points north, north, there is southing in the feel of it. 

nor why them is any variation, nor why Then, this long swell is setting in an 

the variation is different in different opposite direction towards the land, — 
places; but so it is, and we steer our another sign of a shift of wind ; and 
course accordingly. 1 ain’t supersti- this is an iron-bound coast to ieel under 
tious if I believe this, though 1 cannot one’s lee ; for, thougli we might bear 

account for it. VVell, and if I see the away for Cork harbour, or bear up for 

craft that sails on a Friday goes to Kinsale, Cork harbour* is a blind place 
Davy’s locker, while she that sails on to hit in the dark, and Kinsale might not 
Sunday makes a fair run, 1 say to be so easy to,fetch with asou’-wester.” 
my sell Friday is an unlucky day. 1 I remarked, that as yet there was no 
don’t call tlmt superstition a bit more wind to signify, 
than I call believing in the compass Just the thing I don’t fiincy,” he 

superstition; to be sure, ’tisn’t every answered ; ^^for a steady breeze, if ever 
one sees this, and they that don’t know, so stiff, never does mischief — you know 
don’t care ; and, certainly, blessed are what to do with it ; 'tis different, how- 
the ignorant, for tliey know nothing.” ever, when you feel the wind is coming, 
Why should Mrs. Smith’s death but can’t tell how it will strike you ; if 
affect OUT fortunes ?” it takes you aback, down you may go, 

A bad business — a bad business ; stern foremost, before you have time to 

I don’t like to talk about it,” he an- box her head round one way or the 

swered; ** what happens in a craft other; or if it catches you sideways, as 

belongs to a craft, aye see ; and a 1 may say, over you are on your beam- 

rotten timber laid in a ship when she ends in a jiffey, and nothing will right 

is building, may cause more mischief you, but cutting away your masts flush 

than a stiff gale or a heavy sea^after with the deck ; neither of which is a 

she is launched. Now, a ship, to my bi/ pleasant. Ah, sir, landsmen think 

thinking, is more like a human being heavy seas and hard gales will make a 

than just only a few pieces of wood seaman look blue ; but they are nothing 

and iron put together in a builder’s to sudden squalls and lee-shores.” 

yard : a ship has almost as much life as According to the old song, captain, 

a horse; and when she founders she , A tight-water boat and good sea-room 
groans, poor thing, like a dying crea- me, 

ture. Well, you see, sir, if a fellow And ’tis not to a little I’ll strike ! 
makes a bad start at the beginning of a 

cruise, he never gets right till ’tis over; ** Ay, and a true maxim too; but we 
therefore, ’tis natural that the same can’t boast of much sea-room here, with 
should happen toasliip; and I don’t Hoberts’ Head under our lee-quarter, 
see why it should not, lor my part.” Cork Head under our lee-beam, and 

1 laughed at the captain’s grave Ihe Old Head of Kinsale under our 

reasoning, but he tliought it no joke. lee-bow ; then, d’ye see yonder, where 
You are a young man, sir, and lam the ragged light streak touches the 
getting on to be an old one,” he said ; horizon, the sun set as red as blood 

and what may be fun to you is none half an hour since ; down on the star- 

to me. Who can tell what will happen board-beam there’s a bank of clouds as 

Ibis very night? I was twice cast solid as Beachy Head, butrising withal.” 

' J|iWay on a Friday, and I don’t like the I asked him if he liad generally any 
day at all.” sure indications of an approaching 

1 asked him if he apprehended danger storm. * 

of any kind, ** Why, ye see,” answered Caboose, 

** Danger 1 No,” he relied ; and it takes the best part of a man’s life 
if there was, old Peter ^boose is not to understand the signs of the weather, 

turned driveller ; but the weather is not ^nd a seaman can rather feel it than 

natural at all this evening. We have explain it; but the old saying is seldom 

bad light airs and occasional squalls wrong — 

from me northward, which have come « When the rain ’s before the wind, 
up to us almost as hot as a sirpcco Tie time to take the topsails in : 

the Straits,— a pretty sure sign When Uie wind ’s before the nun, 
IbO wind won’t bold in that quarter You may hoist them q|| again.’” 

on Tower bei b^en pltioed siuce tbep. 
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Then you may put the first part of 
it in practice now, I suppose/’ said T, 
as some large drops of rain plashed upon 
the deck. 

** Ay, by jingo 1 Now, sir, as you are 
the only soldier-officer on board who 
has any life in him, will you just keep 
your lads as quiet as possible while we 
are working the brig ; too many cooks 
spoil the broth. You man at the helm, 
keep your eye open, will you ? ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” answered the helms- 
man. 

Are you quite prepared ? ” I asked. 

Catch a weasel asleep!” said 
Caboose ; “ my mate turned up the 
hands half an hour ago, without mak- 
ing any fuss; they are all snug under 
the weather-bulwarks, ready for any 
thing.” 

He looked long and steadily down 
to leeward. The wind, which hitherto 
had blown faintly from off the land, 
became momentarily less, and soon 
ceased entirely; the sails, which our 
cautious captain had considerably re- 
duced, flapped idly against the masts ; 
and the man at the helm proclaimed 
that the brig had no longer steerage- 
way. There was a suffocating closeness 
in the atmosphere ; suddenly the dark 
mass of cloud appeared to be shivered 
in the centre by a zig-zag flash of light- 
ning, and a single clap of thunder burst 
at the instant over our heads. Still 
there was not a breath of air. I heard 
Caboose murmur, I wish that Mrs. 
Smith had never come aboard ! ” Pre- 
sently a low, long, rumbling sound 
rolled upon our «ars, a white riband of 
foam fringed the horizon under the 
cloud, and the uneven edges of the 
streak of light ahead, were curling and 
feathering onwards as if driven by a 
whirlwind. 

“ Here it comes,” said the captain ; 

now, Mr. Dunhoo, remember what I 
said about keeping the soldiers in order, 
and recollect, to-day is Friday ; then, 
with startling energy, he exclaimed. 

Forward, there,” and at once sprung 
one and all of his crew to their work ; 
** raise the fore-tack — stand by, to make 
a run with the starboard braces — hard 
up with theilielm — man the main clue- 
garnets — let fly topsail sheets, and peak 
hailyards — brail up the driver— clue 
up and clue down.” 

An instant after, the full force of the 
wind struck us on the larboard side, 
and half-buried the other in the sea. 
But Caboose’s seamanship had dis- 


armed the first fury of the storm ; and 
the brig, rising beautifully from her 
prostration, rusned headlong forward in 
the foam of waters. 

** Hurra, my sons!” shouted Ca- 
boose; round in the starboard braces 
with a will — clap the helm a-midships ; 
and see we don’t broach to — how is 
her head ?” 

** North-and-by-east half-east,” an- 
swered the steersman. 

‘‘ Dead in shore !” exclaimed Chess- 
tree ; ** if we carry on at this rate, we 
shall be amongst the breakers in a brace 
of shakes.” 

** By jingo ! an hour’s run would do 
it,” said Caboose. 

Suppose, sir, we bear up for Cork,” 
said Cnesstree. 

No, no, Charley,” answered Ca- 
boose, ** 1 don’t like going back there, 
if we can help it. We*ll bring the brig 
to the wind on her starboard-tack, and 
she will lay like a duck in a mill-pond ; 
we have plenty of drift, and if the wea- 
ther gets worse, we have always Cork 
to run for.” 

^*#Very well, sir,” answered Chess- 
tree. 

See all clear to wear ship !” cried 
the captain ; ” ready about for’ard ? ” 

“All ready!” replied the mate a 
moment afterwards. 

• “ Hard-a-starboard the helm,” cried 
Caboose ; and, as the brig’s bow gra- 
dually came up to the wind, “ brace up 
the main yard,” cried he again; “ bouce 
out the bow-line — brace up foreyard — 
bawl out fore-top-bow-line — set the 
jib — havrl aboani the main-tack.” 

But we had still too much sail set; 
the masts were bending like whips; 
and, in an instant afterwards. Caboose’s 
speaking-trumpet was applied to his 
mouth; “for’ard there — stand by to 
furl the fore-course — man the fore 
clue-gari1%ts — ease away ^e fore-sheet 
— raise the tack — clue up — way aloft 
foretop-men, and furl the sail; now, 
brace back the fore topsail, and belay 
all!” 

This operation performed, the brig 
remained nearly stationary, as the two 
topsails, one full, and the other aback, 
received the wind in different ways, 
and balanced each other. 

“ Nothing more can be done for the 
present,” said Caboose to me ; “ we 
have good ten miles drift ; and, though 
the sea is getting up, there is but a 
capful of wind to what 1 thought \tas 
coming.” 
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Then, Friday has not done so much 
mischief after all/’ 1 said. 

It is not over yet; wait till eight 
bells^sir, and well talk more about it.*’ 

Sail, ho!” cried the look-out^ian 
forward. 

Where, away?” 

Broad off on the weather-bow.” 

I see her,” cried Caboose ; there 
she is, and not two cables’ length from 
ns.” 

My eyes distinguished nothing in the 
darkness which our captain’s more 
practised vision so readily pepetrated. 

IJere she comes, bobbling^ down 
right on our beam — ease her with 
helm — luff — ^luff all you can, or she 
will be aboard of us — steady — meet 
her now — ’tis one of those cursed 
hooker pilot-boats that mind foul wea- 
ther no more than a Norway barnacle.” 

1 now made out, amidst the sur- 
roiinding gloom, the outline of a small 
single-masted vessel, almost without 
sail, only a few fathoms off. 

‘‘ Ibe lubber don’t see us,” cried 
Caboose, snatching his sjXJaking-trum- 
pet,and carrying a light in a lanteiVi to 
the gangway; hooker, ahoy ! — hooker, 
ahoy! — the deep sea sink the lazy 
hay-making rascal 1 — hooker, ahoy ! ” 

« Hilloa?” 

“ Up with your helm, you sleepy 
son of a sea-cook — up with your helm,* 
or you’ll be foul of us.” 

The hooker edged away just suffi- 
ciently to clear our stern by a shaving, 
and coming to the wind, ranged up 
under our lee-quarter, while a voice 
from her exclaimed, “ Are you aftlier 
wantin’ a pilot?” 

“ No, no,” answered Caboose; who 
would trust his crafl to hounds who go 
knocking about in a night like this 
without a look-out a-head ? ” 

“ Go aisey — go aisey, and no harm 
done ; well, now, if you wdh’t have 
.itte, by dad ! I’ll go off home with my- 
self to Kinsale,” cried the pilot. 

At that instant a man’s figure darted 
past me like lightning — stood on the 
brig’s bulwark — balanced himself for 
a second — spread out his fiands, and 
leaped. Down he went, within a foot 
of the hooker’s side — down he went 
between the two vessels — down he 
went into the dark sea. The divided 
wave flashed as it surged up under our 
counter; but he who waA within it was 
lest to our sight. 


A man overboard ! Pilot,” cried 
Caboose, “ look out for his rising." 

I have him 1” cried the pilot, half- 
plunging from his vessel into the 
water. 

Hurra ! well done, my son ! ” 
shouted Caboose. 

<< By dad! ’tis only his hat!” cried 
the pilot. 

Look out again!” 

I can see nothing!” answered the 
pilot. 

Lower a boat!” cried I to the men, 
who came crowding afl at the awful 
cry of a man overboard. 

** Hold on every thing!” roared 
Caboose ; no small boat can live in 
this sea, and we must not lose half a 
dozen for one ; look out sharp, pilot ; 
do you see any thing ? ” 

“ Divil a ha’p’orth 1 ’’ was the an- 
swer. 

“ Can we do nothing to save him ?” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing 1" replied Caboose. 

Nothing ! — good heavens! why 
not?” 

Because nothing can be done ; lie 
wifi never rise again till the last day ; 
the man is Scijcant Smith 1 — to-day is 
Friday!” 

Of course I disagreed ; but he set- 
tled it, as usual, with •• Blessed are the 
ignorant, for they know nothing.” 

We never saw him more. It was 
supposed that the sudden tlioiiglit of 
embracing this opiK>rtunity to return 
to his wife flashed across poor Smith’s 
mind, when he heard the pilot mention 
his purpose of going back to Kinsale^ 
and that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of seizing it. As the wind lulled 
soon afterwards, Caboose ascribed it all 
to the unlucky day. We made our 
run across the Atlantic unchequered 
with any thing worthy of notice; and 
the first letters we received, after our 
arrival in America, brought intelligence 
of Mrs. Smith’s death: she had not 
even reached the shore alive. 

Many years afterwards it came to 
my knowledge that the name of Smith 
had only been assumed, and that the 
devoted pair who had borne it, had 
both been bom of wealthy jferents, who 
would not hear of their cnildren’s in- 
termarrying; but they had given up 
all for each other, and we have >seen 
the result. 
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hUMOUllS OF THE NORTH. 

No. III. 

lltOOLLtCTlONS OF THE EAIlt OF A. 

])u bist 2 U Klu^; 

Um es wie andere zii maclien ; 

Du spann’zt die Ochsen hintef dem Pflug. 

Uiid gib St der Welt etwaa ziim lacbeu.’’ — Fried, Riickert. 


Having disposed of Uaron Kalchen- 
vogel and Hints on Parsimony, perhaps 
we may well bestow a few more pages 
on recollected Humours of the North. 
Scotland, indeed, affords a rich field 
for such observation, which might 
supply materials for a long series of 
articles. 

The perfcrviduvi geniiim'* which 
leads North Dritons into all countries, 
and animates them to intense industry 
and indomitable perseverance, occa- 
siorially degenerates at home into ex- 
cessive oddity and caprice. livery 
town across the Tweed has its eccentric 
cliuracters ; and among those of Edin- 
burgh the late venerable Earl of B. for 
many years stood pre-eminent. Wtli 
all the vivacity of his two distinguished 
brothers, and with a gift of shrewd world- 
ly wisdom which neither of them pos- 
sessed, be was under no necessity of 
conforming to the conventional ways of 
the world, or to “ file his mind,*' as 
Byron quaintly expressed it. He was 
WHS not, like them, obliged to condense 
and concentrate liis faculties for the 
mere purpose of money-gettifig. As 
Lord C., indeed^ obtaining perhaps 
some diplomatic situation abroad, he 
must have conducted himself very dif- 
ferently; but, succeeding early in life to 
a competent, though, at first, narrow 
fortune, and an old earldom, he had 
leisure to be earntric^ and Edinburgh 
(on the principles developed, in our 
memoir of- Kalchenvogel,) is the best 
situation in the world for such a person. 
Truly, the learned and sagacious of the 
community, who were occupied in their 
own engrossing pursuits might laugh 
at him, and so they did ; but, notwith- 
standing this, his own remark retained 
its full force, — “ Whatever may be 
tliought of my words and actions, 1 
am still Earl of B. The very iiidi- 
viduaU who abhorred his button-holding 
propensities, and laughed at the inor- 
dinate self-esteem betrayed in his morn- 
ing harangues, would not forget the 
respect due to his rank ; and, though be 


had neither wealth qor influence ade- 
quate to his hereditary station, would 
not the less cordially receive him at 
their dinner-parties and routes. In 
London, on the contrary, people would 
have had no leisure to stare at his ]ie- 
culiariiies ; and his high birth would 
have obtained no respect after the im- 
portant questions, how mucli are his 
estates worth per annum?*’ or, *Hias he 
good influence with the Ministry?*’ 
had been tinfaeonrably answered. (We 
know this will be controverted by 
southern readers ; but nimporte — it is 
a matter of opinion merely.) 

Affectation of every kind is too te- 
dious and disgusting to be long a sub- 
ject for mirtli ; it is tiresome to spec- 
tators as well ns to the contemptible 
pci former: but for unaffected eccen- 
tricitp. especially when accompanied 
by marks of genius, we entertain even 
‘Some degree of respect. Your merely 
correct and prudent sort of people are 
extremely tiresome in another way : they 
take every thing in the world as they 
find it ; are wondrously proud of laying 
down tlie law, on points which any old 
Jew clolhesman understands quite as 
well ; they originate nothing ; and do 
not even place any object in a new 
light. In Lord B., wc doubt if there 
was one particle of aflectation. He 
merely followed the bent of his own 
humour, naturally rising out of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
Further, we are disposed even to think, 
that all the wild stories told by his lord 
ship, of ins own immense importance, 
and the national services rendered by him 
in politics, literature, science, and the 
arts, which most people regarded as 
Itumbagf were, at least, firmly credited 
by himself. Had this belief in his own 
greatness proceeded from insanity, there 
would have been in it noUiiug re- 
markable, for all men are liable to 
delusions. But so was Lord B. 
from being insane, that we liave known 
few individuals more capable of giving 
sound advice on difficult occasions* 
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Ills brbthers, Mr. H. E., and Lord E., 
nomithstandihg the comparative regu- 
larity of their ordinary demeatiouri 
might often have been b^iehted by 
his counsel. Lotd B/s character was 
certainly of no common stamp, and, 
probably, his concqptions, however mu- 
table and evanescent, were so forcible 
and vivid, while they lasted, as to pro- 
duce all the eftbct pf reality. * There 
have been people who actually did be- 
hold spectres and apparitions, — who 
were in perfect possession of their fa- 
culties, — who tried to reason on the 
phenomenon without being able to ex- 
plain its cau^e, nor could any one else 
do so. I n his lordship’s character there 
may have been p^yc/zo/ogicol pheno- 
mena equally unaccountable. More- 
over, every ordinary impression brought 
with it so many adjuncts firom his own 
capricious fancy, that what to other 
people seemed commonplace became, 
in his estimation, of immeasurable im- 
portance. In vulgar phrase, all his 
geese were swans,” and he himself firm- 
ly believed them to be so. In 1812 
we remember, he happened to receive 
a few lines of kind remembrance (for in 
early life he bad been mucli at court,) 
from one of the royal princesses. The 
graphic performance was a sad scrawl, 
and under two or three words, a line 
denoting italics, had been drawn with' 
a remarkably hasty and shaking hand. 
Exhibiting this letter one day, and per- 
ceiving that it was read carelessly, and 
returned without comment, his lordship 
assumed a most important and myste- 
rious look. Unfolding it, and pointing 
to the aforesaid line, he observed, “I 
have ever admired tnie friendship, and 
hope that I have exemplified it in prac- 
tice, as well as admired it in others. 
His Majesty never permits even the 
shortest despatch to be sent to the 
Earl of B. without having it read over, 
manifesting his wish to do that 
which the state of his eyes no longer 
permits, namely, to write it with his 
own hand. On hearing the contents 
of this note, these three words struck 
him as particularly appropriate; he 
requested that his hand might be 
guided to the spot, and traced under 
them Ms line ! “ Where friendship 

has been well deserved, George the 
Third will never fail to shew it !” With 
these Words, his lordship trotted away, 
(for he always moved in atrot% eager 
to exhibit the note whilst its contents 
were yet fresh, to eveiy one that appear- 


ed susceptible of a grand and deep im- 
pression ; but, of course, his perform- 
ance was in most instances a failure. 
His auditors cared not a rush whether 
the tottering line had been traced by a 
king or a princess. 

One leading proof (if proof were 
wanted) of Lord B. 's perfect sanity 
was, that his delusions never consisted 
(as those of mad people generally do), 
of impossibilities. Eveiy thing that he 
arrogated to himself respecting his own 
importance, his exploits in IKerature, 
science, and art, was quite 
though for the most part very mpro^ 
hahkf and when he caught hold of an 
uninstructed and credulous auditor, the 
effect was prodigious. In old pictures 
lie took great interest, and whli larger 
fortune would have been as great a col- 
lector as Horace Walpole, whom in a 
few other points he somewhat resem- 
bled : but, as the matter stood, he con- 
tented himself with having a moderate 
collection, which by his own account 
were all first-rate ; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that be believed them to 
be so. One great fevourite was the 
un<!)uestionable portrait of George Bu- 
chanan, painted at Rome, by Titian ! ! 
It was magnificently framed, with a 
string of inscriptions affixed under- 
neath. This picture, when Lord B. first 
saw it, had either no name at all, or a 
very different one, and was purchased 
by him, for tlie sum of five pounds, 
from poor old Mrs. Kay, at the corner of 
Parliament Close. The probabilities 
were sadly against its authenticity, 
and Lord B. sometimes admitted that 
it had come into his possession in a 
most mysterious manner. We are con- 
vinced, however, he had thoroughly 
forgotten Mrs. Kay, and that his con- 
ception of its possible authenticity being 
so vivid, he absolutely believed all his 
own stories respecting the picture. 

One favourite crotchet of Lord B. 
was his desire not to be considered mere- 
ly, but actually to become, the director- 
general of all eminent men in whatever 
departments of talent. Most freely did 
be allow to the man of genins his share 
of merit, and praised him cordially; but 
he would add,** This, at commencemeutf 
was nil owingto me: I was his first pre* 
ceptor. He was one of my young men^ 
my chosen tliws, I led him into the 
proper path, but he proved an atteih* 
five scholar, and followed my advice. 
&^1ie has acquired all his eminence I” 
The worst of this prop^sity was, diet 
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Loi-d B.,QQu1d not in such instances 
re^ satisfied widi conceptions and sup- 
positions merely; he ..must actually 
attends interfere) and advise ; and often 
went at the aarly boor of six in the 
morning, to the chamhrc .i coucher of a 
somnolent Uive to read him a lecture^ 
being equallj^ well prepared to speak 
on poetry, painting, sculpture, antiqui- 
ties, metaphysics, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, algebra, mechanics, chemistry, 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, or 
any oilier pursuit under the sun. Con- 
sequently, among the higher ranks of 
literary men, by Scott or Jeffrey for 
example, his lordship, thoueh toleiated 
as an agreeable .member of mixed so- 
ciety, yet as a private button-holder, or 
cliukal lecturer, would have proved the 
greatest of all possible bores ; accord- 
ingly they kept him at a distance. The 
courtly manners and extreme good-na- 
ture of Mr. Dugald Stewart prevented 
him from acting in this manner, and 
Lord B. therefore ventured to in- 
clude the great philosopher among his 
chosen proteges; an unwished-for dis- 
tinction, which, on one occasion, was 
most ludicrously exemplified. Mr. 
Stewart had expressed an intention of 
retiring from the chair of moial philo- 
soptiy, a plan against which his lord- 
ship, with the kindest intentions and 
most perfect sincerity, protested. In 
his usual strong terms he assured the 
professor, that his ‘‘ supposed ill-health 
was mere indolence, and that no man 
in the full possession of his mental fa- 
culties had a right to retire from a pub- 
lic situation, which he filled with honour 
to himself, and utility toothers.” More- 
over, *‘the advantages of retirement 
were a mere delusion of the devil, and 
if the professor listened to the tempta- 
tion, after being thus warned by the 
Earl of B., his utter destruction was 
inevitable I” 

After long illness, the professor, who 
doubtless had forgotten every word of 
tills conversation, was once more in- 
duced to make his public appearance, 
and resume his duties, on which occa- 
sion. the lecture-room, though large, 
was much crowded. To Mr. Stewart’s 
great surprise, when the students made 
way for his own admission, he found 
himself attended by the l^rl of B., 
who took his place close to the rostrum, 
wiith an air of prodigious importance, 
and -an expression of counteoanne 
which fdainfy indicated the spec^ 
lators, the ^ords pm 


pend ! It is requisite that J, the Earl 
of B., should in this public maiiuev 
manifest my approbation of good con- 
duct on tlie part of my distinguished 
eleve I Behold, I still extend to him 
the benefit of my protection, favour, 
and patron^. He shall not yet be 
destro^^edr The professor was too good- 
humoured to be vexed, but it was with 
the utmost difficulty he could maintain 
philosophic graviiy, as, with a respect- 
ful bow, he handed down his own chair 
for the venerable earl, who, after some 
remonstrance, availed himself of it 
during the lecture. Bespect for Mr. S. 
completely neutralised the disfiosition 
to mirth which his lordship’s singular 
appearance, and well-known eccentri- 
city of character, would otherwise have 
excited in the class-room. 

It happened, as a matter of course, 
therefore, that those literary characters 
or artists who chose to be lectured 
by Lord B., and to be considered as 
his protegeSf were either of humble 
grade, or had themselves a share of 
eccentricity. There was, indeed, a third 
class, namely, the mere idlers in the 
land, but also tinged with literature, 
who really felt amused with his lord- 
ship’s oddities, and interested by his 
acquirements, which were multiform, 
though for the most part superficial. 
Among these was the late Sir Brooke 
Bootbby, to whom Lord B. used to 
pay daily visits, and from wliose ac- 
uaintance he felt himself to derive re- 
ective honour. Immense was the im- 
portance which these two literati^ both 
naturally volatile, and both philosophers 
of the school of Epicurus, used to attach 
to minute efforts of their own genius I 
On the part of Sir Brooke, this was done 
en badinage^ or was affected ; but in his 
lordship was perfectly sincere. One of 
these illimitable productions I can with 
tolerable accuracy repeat from memory. 
It was in the form of an epistle. The 
Earl of B. to Sir Brooke Boothby, on 
his Gallery of Portraits^ — The bodies 
of men, my dear Sir Brooke, are fmil 
and perishing. So are their portraits. 
But, upheld by the |X)wer of the Crea- 
tor, the souls of the just are eternal. 
May our lives, my friend, correspond 
to the example of the divine Founaerof 
our faith, and our paths be like unto 
the morning light, wl>ich advances ever 
more and more to the pure splendour 
ofthe perfect day « Famwell j Printed 
by the Earl of B. with^ the Rutliven 
Press.’’ This Ruthven Piuss was a 
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source of considerable amusement to 
)>is lordship, ilis |xitience extended 
so far, that he could set up as much as 
the contents of a Petrarchan sonnet witli 
Ins own hands, of which copies . were 
tlien multiplied on handsome cartl- 
paper. The apparatus was only about 
half the size of a common writing^^esk. 

In the above brief epistle allusion is 
made to some peculiar notions of Lord 
B— — , de imitatione Christij which 
are suppressed in this paper as being 
apparently inconsistent with what we 
have said elsewhere of his perfect sa- 
nity. But the incongruity was in ap- 
pearance only. With re^rd to Sir 
Brooke Boothby, his character and 
habits amply merit a separate chapter, 
wherein it would not be amiss to revive 
some of his early sonnets, which are 
admirable in their way, and, being quite 
unattainable in the first edition, well 
deserve to be reprinted. 

Among inferior authors patronised 
by Lord B., were two literaiy doc- 
tors, both named Anderson, one of 
whom, about forty years ago, conducted 
a most imbecile periodical, entitled the 
“Bee;*' and the other usually distin- 
guished by the name of Poh-^ms An- 
derson (this being liis invariable method 
of pronouncing the word ywt/w) edited 
the British poets, and had the honour 
of introducing to the ^vorld Mr. Tlio- 
mas Campbell's “ Pleasures of Hope." 
Never, perhaps, did any professional 
author talk with such dogmatical pom- 
posity, and achieve so little in original 
composition, as Dr. H. Anderson. 
I^robably apc«, as Johnson said, acted 
like a torpedo on his faculties. How- 
ever, with this individual I/)rd B. w^as 
in the habit, for a series of years, of 
depositing copies of all his own lite- 
rary productions, whether finished or in 
outline; all his multifarious corre- 
spondence ; even private diaries : in 
^ .snort, the whole archives of a long lite- 
rary life; and those were one day to 
be arranged and published, and con- 
stitute him immortal as the greatest 
literary benefactor of his country. Alas ! 
never were day-dreams of posthumous 
fame more completely deceptive than 
those of Lord B. The «dep6t" at 
Dr. Andei'son's continued, as we have 
said, to be supplied for a series of 
• years, and the contents accumulated to 
a veiy large extent. Certainly there 
might have been a selection made fit>m 
lliis chaos, which would have been 
move entet^ining than divers books of 


a similar kind which have found favour 
with the public: it would have been 
more amusing and diversified, forex- 
ample, than the correspondence of Sir 
John Sinclair, or, at least, equally so; 
and the portions relating to his own 
early life, his first education at St. An^ 
drews, and coitespondence with his 
brothers, would have thrown an inter- 
esting light on Scottish manners and 
habits of the better ranks at that period. 
But Dr. Anderson is long since dead, 
and perhaps no mortal now cither 
knows or cares what has become of 
these boasted archives, tlie work of so 
many years, which were to form un 
everlasting monument. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
whilst J.ord B. made those deposits he 
entertained a conviction that the trea- 
sure would revert into his own posses- 
sion, to be placed somewhere else ; for 
Dr. Anderson was advanced in years, 
and his lordship probably intended 
living to at least the age of the Countess 
of Desmond, who fell out of a wild 
cherry-tree into which she had indis- 
creetly climbed, at the age of 1501 lie 
entertained, indeed, most peculiar no- 
tions (more original than those of his 
friend Sir John Sinclair) res|)ectlrig 
health and longevity, and at the age 
of seventy-eight retained all the natimil 
vivacity and energy of eighteen. Hence 
the satisfaction l>e derived from speak- 
ing habitually of events that occurred, 
and friends who lived, more than fifty 
years l>eforc; those proofs of old age 
contrasting vehemently with his firm 
voice, sparkling eye, stout frame, fine 
unimpaire<l features, and ruddy com- 
plexion. 

Hitherto we have spoken merely of 
his lordship’s eccentricities, of which, 
however, the reader, from all we have 
said, can hav^ derived but a faint idea. 
On the other hand, it is quite true that 
his acquirements in literature were ex- 
tensive; and, had it not been for a su- 
perfluity of anim»l spirits, an “ inca- 
pacity,’^ as a friend once observed, “of 
sitting quietly on his chair," might have 
obtained for him no Inconsiderable re- 
nown. But he never would dwell long 
enough on any one vein of the mine to 
separate the ore from the dross, fer less 
to work it out. IJis concqttioos were 
acute and vivid, but so prpetuaWy 
changing that he never could sail long 
on one tack, and deviated so often on 
hts voyage of life that he died without 
reaching the Temple m Fame, which 
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was his grand object, llis essays, for 
example, \vhicli were collected in lUl 4, 
under the strange title of ^^Anompnous 
and fugitive Papers of the Jiarl of 
B.f'* are tersely eloquent, and fre- 
quently poetical in their tone of feeling. 
But, thougli he could recur over and 
over to the same subjects, yet, again, 
his constitutional volatility pi^vailed, 
and his attention could not be fixed 
long enough to deepen the impression 
either on his own mind or that of his 
reader. 

Lord B. was often accused, not 
merely of charlatanism, but utter want 
of feeling for all but himself, of cold- 
hearted egotism, as well as parsimony 
and avarice. These attacks, in our 
opinion, were, to say tlie least, far too 
severe. His motives were not posi- 
tively selfish or avaricious, but he was 
so constantly excited and carried away 
by his own hap)>y notions (being one 
of the happiest and most buoyant of 
created beings) that, actually, he had 
no room left in his mind for sympolhy 
with those who suffered. The evil did 
not consist in any selfish determination ; 
but his heart and head were always 
possessed and lighted up by his own 
fancies of the moment, that there was 
no opportunity for a shade of deeper 
thought to gain admittance. If you 
tried to make him comprehend that 
his friend. Dr. Anderson, required a 
pension, or that some of his literary 
fRves had fallen into a state of desti- 
tution and starvation, it is true that 
some flighty speeches instead of pecu- 
niary aid would follow the communi- 
cation ; but this was hardly a proof of 
systematic avarice. The virtue of prec- 
tical generosity, indeed, was not among 
his characteristics ; for he inherited an 
estate at first so narrow and embar- 
rassed, that, without caution and eco- 
nomy, he could never have possessed 
those means which he afterwards en- 
joyed of supporting his rank. But, as 
we have already expkined, his lordship 
was never sufficiently reflective and set- 
tled to think of the sufferings of any 
one, even of his own nearest connex- 
ions* Hence his cold conduct when 
the late Lord £. was on his death-bed. 
Yet under his own roof he was kind 
and hospitable, though not profuse ; 
always interfered with a good woixl 
on belialf of those who required and 
deserved assistance, and scarcely ever 
smke ill of any one, even of those 
wnorn he detested. 


How vividly are the impressions of 
old times and old stories awoke by the 

recollected figure of Lord B , wIk) 

ut j%ll seasons emerged from his house 
at an hour far earlier than any ordinary 
person thought of getting out of bed I 
Kspecially in the bitter oold mornings 
of March and April, at Edinburgh, he 
sallied forth at five or six o’clock, for 
it was one of his favourite crotchets ” 
that, of his own free choice, he under- 
went the case-hardening” discipline 
of a soldier, lie would face all wea- 
thers, could live on the coarsest fare 
(though that part of the theory was 
rarely practised), and at all hours of 
the day and evening had the entire 
command of his faculties. Ollier ]x*o- 
ple, lie contended, threw away their 
existence, suffered it to slip fmm their 
grasp like a silk thread from their fin- 
gers, and virtually committed suicide, 
because they slept half their lime, and 
for the other half were never properly 
.awake. On the contrary. Lord B. 
did not allow himself more than five 
hours for sleep, and during the rest of 
the liveiUy-four never suffered one mi- 
nute to be lost in reverie or idleness. 
He was perpetually on the vivcV* 
and truly no disciplined soldier of old 
times, not even the grand Frederick 
himself, could have wasted less time 
on his morning toilet than I-ord B. 
In his youth he had been eminently 
handsome;. and the fine contour of fea- 
tures, with the intellectual eyes and 
prominent eye-brows (conspicuous also 
in the portraits of his brother Lord E.) 
remained, of course, unimpaired, even 
in old age. He seemed vain, also, of 
the luxuriant massive curls of his gray 
hair; the head altogether presenting 
one which tlie sculptor delighted to 
model and the painter to draw : but of 
costume he became to tlie utmost de- 
gree negli^iit. A la mode of the old 
French emigrants, he wore round his 
neck something like a white stock, but 
it was only the mere remnant of a stock. 
(Mr. Davis Gilbert sports the only simi* 
lar specimen that we have ever seen 
in London. Lord Sidmouih, indeed, 
wears one, but in much better style.) 
His clothes were often threadbare, and 
always bedaubed with snuff (which he 
used profusely), for there never was 
time to brush them. AVhen he retired 
to rest, the servants were otherwise em- 
ployed, and he rose long before any 
one else was stirring. Probably be wore 
the same suit unbrushed and tlireadbare 
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for the purpose of demonstrating how 
completely the indefinable stamp of the 
gentleman, in personal appearance as 
well as in character and manners, will 
triumph over any outward diseuise« 
However, he liad a well-brushea and 
respectable hat, and used to say, that 
whenever a man allowed the dust to 
settle on his hat, he was ruined in the 
y world past redemption. On this prin- 
^ple, he predicted, at Lord Sheffield’s, 
t^ decline and fall of Gibbon, 
wb^e hat reposed in the lobby, and 
was covered with dust. Besides, hats 
were of scientific importance in his es- 
timation; he had originated a system 
of hatology^ Having himself a head of 
remarkably large circumference, which, 
with the help of his luxuriant gray hairs, 
required a proportionably wide diameter 
of crown, he drew the conclusion that a 
large head {ergOy large hat,) is an indis- 
pensable proof of genius. If, on going 
to a party, hats were deposited on the 
lobby table, he always examined them 
according to shape and measure, and 
if no one was found sufficiently capa- 
cious, then,p(/r consequetU^ not on^ in* 
dividual above stairs was worthy to be 
spoken with by tlie Earl of B. ! 

On getting up in the morning, he 
always went to his writing-desk, an 
awkward small table placed before a 
sofa in a back parlour, where the library 
consisted of not more than fifty or sixty 
volumes, among which Dr. Ander- 
son’s “ Bee” played a conspicuous 
part. The walls were hung with a 
sleeping Veuus (of course painted by 
Titian s own hand), a Gavin Hamilton 
(Lord B. always called him Gavino)^ 
a Jacob More, a Richard Wilson, to- 
gether with divers anomalies and non- 
descripts. The room was not very like 
the sanctum of a noble author, but he 
had another sanctum at the top of the 
house, and the sanctmimurn was at 
Dryburgh Abbey. Finding that he 
could not settle to write (and who could 
at such an hour ?) his lordship trotted 
clown to St. Bernard’s Well, where he 
quaffed two rummers ofthat most odious 
and useless of mineral waters. More 
suoj he was not contented there with 
tlie Hygeian Temple built by another 
eccentric worthy, the late Lord Gar- 
destone, but bad a new edifice (some- 
thing like a sentry-box) built for him- 
self over another spring, about 300 
yards distant, which he said was^ of 
superior virtue; and hereib stood his 
lordship’s bust, in stucco painted like 


bronze, and there was an albupi for 
contributions, bnt without contributors, 
for St. Bernard’s Well lyas no Hyppo- 
crene, and poetical thoughts did not 
flow from its visitors. Returning from 
his pilgrimage to this temple, be would 
call on such c^f bis pupils as lie could 
venture to disturb at sp early an l|K>ur, 
or perhaps wander all the way to He- 
riot’s Green,” a detestable gloomy lane 
of the old town, to breakfast with his 
governor of the D(3p6t^sMpr. Ander-* 
son, where we have known^arties as- 
sembled to meet him as early as at eight 
or nine in the morningt However, to 
make amends, he haf very agreeable 
dinner parties at his own house, re- 
stricted generally to a few of his own 
chosen friends, convivial arrangements 
being for the most part left to Lady 
B., wlio had routes and grands sou- 
pers, at which his lordship sometimes 
appeared, but would not sit up after 
twelve o’clock. 

Of all his lordship’s breakfast parties, 
certainly the most ludicrous was that 
at which he assembled nine young 
ladies, all of high rank, to personate 
the nine Muses; whilst he himself 
(over the tea-urn and tea-pot !) repre- 
sented Apollo. It is an old story. 

** Steams of weak lea, like curling in- 
cense spread. 

Wreath’d round the president's belau* 
relied head,” 

said Mr. 11. Drummond: we fojget 
the rest of the satire. But, in trutii, 
we doubt if, in tiiis instance. Lord 
B.’s character was understood and 
appreciated. We are quite convinced 
that, pour U terns pt'csent, he over- 
looked all incongruities, and absolutely 
believed himself to be the ** real Simon 
Pure” — the veritable Apollo! Af- 
fectation implies a degree of trickery 
and many-sided precaution, whicfi 
Lord D. by no means evinced on the 
occasion. Witness the Cupid intro- 
duced in a state of nudity, at whose 
appearance, liovH^ver classical, the 
young ladies were so much astonished, 
that they immediately left the room in 

most admired disorder.” These early 
parties were insufferably disagreeable to 
the very individuals whose acquaintance 
Lord B. was most desirous to qulti^ 
vale, namely, the literati; who abhorred 
being dragged fronf their desks at any 
hour of the day till dinner-time, muen 
more at nine in the morning. iTie 
sol^ exception in that respect was Sir 
Brooke Boothby, who generally retired 
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to rest sut seven or eight o'clock, and 
rose at four In the morning; conse- 
^ently his Iftetary ' avocations were 
finished for th^ dav by the time that 
other people came down to bneak&st; 
and he alone was ready to join in these 
matinal parties of Lord fi. 

We recollect being present one morn- 
ing, when his lordship had with him 
an English gentleman to whom he 
wished to shew particular attention. 
Lady Had entertained a large 
party the night before, and breakfast 
was not ready. Jack,” said he to 
his own foot-b^, “ bring me up the 
egg-basket Tlris was done. “Now, 

g entlemen,” continued he, “ I propose 
lat you are to have the pleasure of 
breakfasting at the house of Mr.- C., 
a friend of mine ; and, for fear there 
should be no eggs, 1 shall carry two 
in my pocket : 1 advise you to follow 
my example.” After half an hour’s 
walk, we arrived at the entrance of a 
Jiandsome house, where his lordship 
pulled the bell vehemently ; and, in 
default of a knocker, gave a regular 
London peal on the door with the end 
of his umbrella. On our admission, 
he directly marched into the dining- 
parlour, where the window- shutters 
were yet half closed, and a small black 
marble bowl (once the property of the 
poet Burns) still stood on the table, 
surrounded by glasses, the atmosphere 
being impregnated with lingering fumes 
of vmisky punch, and the scene alto- 
gether resembling that in “ Marraion,” 
where 

“ Flagons drained, and cups o’erthrown, 
Shewed in what sport the night had 
flown.” 


Turning from the astonished Peggy, 
“Never mind,” added he; “Lady 
B. will be in her boudoir by this 
time, and we shall breakfast in Castle 
Street. Ni$tn, Mr. D.” addressing the 
English poet, “the chief purpose of 
our visit to this house shall be ful- 


filled. I require you to kneel.” Mr. 
D. passively obeyed, but could not 
keep his countenance, when Lor^ 
B. took from a bust of Bums, tli^ 
stood on the sideboard, a withe^ 
wreath of laurel, and placed it otr the 
head of his new protiegi, which being 
done, he was allowed to stand up. 

“ From this moment,” resumed his 


lordship, “ there commences a new era 


in your existence, and the day and 
hour never will be forgotten when the 
transformation w^as ejected. On this 


twenty-first of March you have been 
crowned, by the Earl of B., with the 
identical wreath which he had pre- 
viously placed on the statue of Burns : 
henceforward, the bright vernal season 
which has commenced will have a new 


lustre in your eyes ; the clouds of 
errof, from which no mortal is entirely 
free, will depart from your mind like 
winter’s receding storms; the sun in 
heaven will diffuse a new light! and 
you will consider it your chief happi- 
ness, as well as your duty, to realise in 
practice those lessons which I already 
impressed on your attention, as we sat 
at Dryburgh in the niche of Epicurus !” 

The wreath was then replaced, and 
we took our departure. It rained hea- 
vily, and we felt so confounded at all 
this that we did not put up our um- 
brella; observing which, his lordship 
said, “There is no need that either 


Mr. C., the owner of the mansion, 
was not up, and did not find himself 
very well. “I dare say not,” ex- 
claimed his lordship, addressing the 
servant girl witli great asperity of tone, 
and speaking very quick ; “ (ell him, 
Peggy, with Lord B.’s compliments, 
that an English pt^et, a sincere ad- 
mirer of llobert Burns, had intended 
him this morning the honour of a 
visit. Tell him, also, that Lord B. ex- 
pressed his surprise and regret that the 
lessons he had given to his friend 
Mr. C., on the doctrine and maxims of 
Epicurus had been so little understood 
or so soon forgotten ; and that whoever 
drinks' whisky punch after supper, and 
lies in bed after six in the morning, is 
no longer a disciple of Epicurus, but 
9tlh9dtvUr ’ 


poets or philosophers should lay aside 
common sense. I prefer the trouble of 
using an umbrella to the greater incon- 
venience of getting wet.” Shortly after- 
wards a gust of wind turned his um- 
brella inside out; and, having adjusted 
it with some trouble, his lordship stood 
stock-still, and, addressing his English 
friend, said, in a slow, firm, and em- 
pliatic tone, “ Mr. D., the man who 
does not honour me for all that I have 
done — is a fool!” 

Probably there were some lurking 
suspicions in his own mind that the 
performances of the morning had not 
been duly appreciated, or gone off with 
proper iclat ; and he was thus deter- 
mined to mark, in the most summary 
way, his own ufideviating and unalter- 
able opinion of the matter. 
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The origin of this treatise on covetous- 
ness is probably familiar to most of our 
readers. There is something so incon- 
gruous between the subject to be dis- 
cussed, or the vice to be put down in 
the discussion, and the stimulus applied 
by Dr. Conquest, that we ai« exceed- 
ingly surprised the phenomenon did 
not staie the originators of the project 
broadly in the face. The deed to be 
done is the destruction of covetousness. 
And how is tliis, think you, reader, to 
be achieved ? The announcement from 
the doctor tells you: One hundred 
guineas and [as if this was not enough] 
the profits of the publication will be 
presented to the author of the best 
essay on this subject." What can have 
been Dr. Conquest's motive in this 
plan of treatment ? It is not that ge- 
nerally followed in the pharmacopceia. 
lie first stimulates the latent covetous- 
ness of upwards of a hundred aspirants, 
by the promise of a hundred guineas 
and the profits of the work andthav- 
ing done this, lie bids them slay the 
monster lie himself liad conjured into 
more than former magnitude. In fact, 
tlie effect must have been to call into 
the field of competition tlic most covet- 
ous men in Uie Christian community, 
and to goad tliem ou, witii a chivalry 
truly magnanimous, to slay their darling 
Dagon. Was it the doctor's object to 
ascertain the amount and strength of 
covetousness among professing Christ- 
ians ? or to place those writers who are 
the victims of the likteful passion in a 
sort of purgatory, and under a system 
of penance, by awakening within them 
the mammonic hydra, and command- 
ing them to slay the heads that grew 
under the slaughter they dealt tliem i Or 
was it, with a more ingenious end, to 
draw out of the bosoms of Mr. Harris 
aod the other candidates the idol Mam- 
mon, in all bis vastness, and thereby 
enable them to present a more accu- 
rate anatomy and physiognomy of the 
monster ? We really do not profess to 
determine what may have been the 
cause that stretclied itself out before 
the shrewd eye of Dr. Conquest ; but 
we must say that the apparent con- 
trariety of tlie reward and of the work, 
and the probability of failure, by di- 


viding a house against itself, making 
Mammon assail Mammon, and a hun- 
dmd guineas discomfit a hundred thou- 
sand, presented to our minds a strik- 
ing field of inquiry. Mr. Harris's work 
— the successful one — is too good, 
however, to be die product of a mere 
appeal to the covetousness of his nature. 
It must have been composed very much 
under other motives. Dr. Conquest ^ 
the hundred guineas^ and the pwfits of 
the work, must have been cast in the 
background in the present instance. 
It has faults, and these not few ; but 
it has merit, and that not little. Of tins 
by and by. It might, in the mean time, 
be a very interesting metaphysical in- 
quiry, how far the failure of the other 
candidates was owing to the metallic 
stimulus administerecl and prescribed 
by the doctor. The subtle induence 
of the metal drew out the mammon of 
upwards of a hundred candidates, and 
induced them to feed and caress his 
lordship for one whole year. Some of 
th^ rejected essays were, no doubt, the 
productions of men who began for the 
iir^t time to experience the insurrection 
of their covetous propensities when the 
advertisement was read in their hearing, 
and who set out to climb the steep 
on which the hundred guineas and the 
profits of the work " were placed, sur- 
rounded by all the fascinations which a 
needy author or a successful publisher 
can Ijest sketch. These aspirants found 
that the further tliey went in tlie immo- 
lation of Mammon, laid down, corded, 
and at length on the tabula rasa " 
without, the proportions of the real 
Mammon on the tablcam vimns of 
the heart within swelled into greater 
magnitude; and as they adi*anced in 
the havoc, a tw itch of conscience and 
a relaxing of the sinew interrupted 
them more than once. At length they 
felt toward the ick>l a mother's affec- 
tion ; and huddling up tlieir essays in 
the most unfinished and disorderly 
sUte, delegated the task of slaying 
Mammon to one less sensitively 
touclied on the subject — Mr. Harris, 
for instance. Well, they could not 
have delegated the task to better bands. 
TJiere is a cold and scientific move- 
ment in tlie knife of Mr. Harris, that 
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leads one to infer that he has either no 
sympathies with his victim, or has re- 
garded him as beyond feeling from the 
ftrst. He enters on his pedigree, and 
turns out his parentage m a fearfully 
sarcastic genealogy,-— shewing that 
Mammon has no royal or noble blood, 
but, on the contrary, a sort of attainted 
origin, having arisen out of the a]) 0 - 
stasy of man. It is very clear, however, 
that our author, in contemplating the 
moti&trum horrendum^ Covetousness, 
which Dr. Conquest’s exhibition of 
a hundred guineas and the profits of 
the work” laid out before him, has 
come to be so mixed up and identified 
with his subject, that he sees nothing 
but covetousness in every member of 
the community, and in every emotion 
of the human heart. Like a ghost it 
seems to have haunted him, and 
tinged every thing with its own hues. 
Accordingly, in section second, Mr. 
Harris makes it out, by a metaphysical 
analysis he will find some difficulty in 
vindicating to the satisfaction of the 
disciples of Locke, and Stewart, and 
Ucid, that worldliness is covetousness 
in one shape ; rapacity is covetousn‘ess 
grasping; parsimony is covetousness 
parting with its life-blood ; avarice is 
covetousness boarding; prodigality is 
also another form of covetousness. 
There is much plausibility in this; 
but covetousness is not the root of all 
these. There is a variety of diseased 
appetites, of which these arc the ex- 
pressions. Rapacity may rise from the 
love of rank or renown — it may be the 
child of ambition. Prodigality may 
originate from the love of animal grati- 
fications and sensual pleasures. Certain- 
ly, many an individual is rauacious, and 
paisimonious, and prodigal, all at the 
same time, and in no respect be ca- 
pable of being proved a covetous man. 
In fact, Mr. Harris seems to have re- 
garded our authorised translation of 
1 Timothy, vi. 10, as the only correct 
one, For the lov# of money is the 
root of all evil,” whereas the apostle 
merely asserts that the love of money 
is the root of all the evils which he has 
enumerated in the preceding part of the 
chapter, as the original words will 
easily shew;— 4r«yr«v 
8w» h It is this mistaken 

attempt at generalisation that injures 
too much the otherwise excellent ana- 
lysis which Mamman presents. 

There is another strong defect in 
Mr. Harris’s book. He conceives that 


it is owing to covetousness that so little 
is given, comparatively, to religious 
and missionary institutions. In fhet, 
he estimates the liberality of the land 
by the amount poured into the coders 
of the Bible and London Missionary 
Societies. This is not fair. We admit 
that the sums contributed to missionary 
institutions are not half what they 
ought to he ; but then the reason of 
this is not what Mamnon asserts, 
covetousness, but deadness to spiritual 
objects and the magnitude^ of their 
claims. It is want of religion, not the 
love of money — it is indifferCTice to 
the honour of God and the welfare of 
souls, not over-attachment to money, 
that brings this to pass. We contend 
that, if liberality be taken in its largest 
sense, as comprehending charity to the 
temporal as well ns spiritual wants of 
the world. Great Britain is not a co- 
vetous nation. Restrict the word libe- 
rality to the souls of men, and Britain is, 
in comparison of what it ought to be, 
scarcely a missionary nation, nor so im- 
pressed with the worth of religion as the 
fiil4e demands and Christianity instils ; 
but extend the word to the temporal 
necessities of men, and Britain, so far 
from being a covetous, is a liberal land. 
Let us think of the enormous sums, 
the annual millions, raised for the 
maintenance of the poor — let us re- 
collect that a year ago nearly 200,000/. 
were raised from private sources for 
removing the distresses of the Irish 
clergy — let us also recollect the thou- 
sands after thousands raised for the 
Irish peasantry — thousands annually 
raised for the support of hospitals and 
similar benevolent institutions — nearly 
a million annually for religious so<^ 
cieties : and after we have enumerated 
the millions contributed for the souls 
and bodies of the destitute, the igno- 
rant, and the poor, at home and abroad, 
we must say that he libels our country 
who calls it a parsimonious or an un- 
charitablo land. We grant that we do 
not enough for the spiritual necessities 
of the earth ; but this is to be traced 
to another fountain than that of covet- 
ousness. This is a great defect in the 
prize-essay, that the author has con- 
founded the want of religion with co- 
vetousness^ and, in consequence, attri- 
buted to the latter wbat must be set 
down to the credit of the former. 
There is certainly one striking fact 
evolved in recent years, that it is the 
infidel portion of our country thajt 
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seems to be less generous, even to the 
temporal wants ^ the poor ; and that 
to the Christian people of this Christian 
land we must look for the heart to feel 
and the hand to help, even where mere 
physical wants are concerned. But, 
apart from religious influence, which 
we candidly acknowledge as true 
spring of all real benei<QiBnee and 
^nerosity, we must not eomStsl the 
fact, that, even among the many just 
and honourable men of Great Britain, 
who it is to be lamented are not even 
professors of any creeds there are 
wany instances of generosity and human 
sympathy, which would do credit to the 
highest-toned Christianity in the coun- 
try. And the results of this great bene- 
volence in the bosoms of Britons are 
those institutions, for the alleviation 
alike of the spiritual and physical 
wants of the community, which shed a 
glory on the place of our birtii, and 
demonstrate that, with all our demerits, 
and they are many, wc are not the 
tenacious attaches to Mammon which 
Mr. Harris records us to be. We 
cannot give the precise sum tliat is 
annually raised in London alone for 
benevolent and religious purposes ; 
but we are sure that the following list 
of charitable institutions, support^ by 
those who in Mammon are stigmatised 
as avaricious and grasping misers, will 
place our amount of benevolence in its 
real light. We may easily conceive that 
the aggregate sum of benevolent contri- 
butions is by no means inconsiderable, 
when we state that the annual contri- 
butions toward the support of several 
of the under-mentioned charities vary 
from one hundred thousand to a hun- 
dred and fiflv thousand pounds, l^et 
our readers glance at the following list 
of benevolent societies, hospitals, and 
other kindred institutions, supported by, 
and de|5endenton, the generosity of our 
fellow-countrymen, and th^n say whe- 
ther or not Mr. Harris libels us when 
he proclaims avarice to be our besetting 
sin, in the strong language which lie 
empbys in the pages of mammon. 

HoapitaU, Dupensariei, Infirmaries, and 
other Medical or Surgical Charities. 
I^MpitHls, vis* : St. Bartholomew’s ; 
Bethlem ; St. Thomas’s ; Guy’s ; St. 
Luke’s, for lunatics; George’s; 
Loudon ; Westminster, or Public In. 
firmarj ; Middlesex ; Cbsfing Cton ; 
North l^ndon ; St. Jdbts'a ; St 
British ; London Fever ; SaliH*pox 
•nd Yeerinatiop; Free} for Sick ihd 


Diseased Seamen in the port of Lon. 
don ; for Poor French Protestants and 
tlieir Descendants residing in Great 
Britain; Lock. 

National Vaccine Establishment 

Royal Jennerian .and Ijondon Vaccine 
Institution. 

Lock Asylum. 

Institution for the Cure and Belief of 
Glandular Diseases. 

Invalid Asylum for Respectable Females. 

Finsbury Medicated Vapour Bi^ Inati. 
tution. 

Dispensaries, viz. : Northern ; Eastern ; 
Western ; City ; London : North West 
London Self-supporting ; South Lon. 
don ; Bloomsbury ; Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, and Belglrave ; Charitable Fund ; 
Farringdon, and Lying -in -Charity ; 
Finsbury; Islington; R^al (Pim- 
lico); 8t. George's and St. James’s 
General ; St. Marylebone General ; 
Tower Hamlets; Westminster Gene- 
ral ; Surrey ; I^ublic ; General. 

Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate. 

AVestminster Ophthalmic Hospital. ■ 

Infirmary for the Relief of the Poor af- 
flicted with Diseases of the Eye. . 

London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

R(^al Infirmary for Cataract, and other 
Diseases of the Eye. 

Westminster Eye Infirmary. 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, and the Deaf and Dumb. 

Infirmary for Asmma, Consumption, and 
other Diseases of the Lungs. 

City of London IVusa Society. 

Rupture Society. 

Benevolent Dispensary. 

J^ndon Infirmary* 

l^ndou Electric Institution. 

Royal Universal Infirmory for Children. 

Royal Metropolitan ditto for Children.. 

Lying-in IfospUals and Charities, viz. : 
Queen Charlotte’s; Genmral; City of 
London ; British ; Royal ; Royal Ma- 
ternity Charity ; East Loudon, and 
Females' Dispensary ; Westminster 
Lying-in Institution ; Royal British 
Ladies’ Institution ; Ladies* Benevo- 
lent Institution ; Ladies* l^ing-in 
Charity of St. Andrew, Holhom ; 
Mother and Infants' Friend Society ; 
Benevolent Institution ; Charlotte 
Street General Lying-Ui and Sick 
Dispensary ; Finsbury Midwifeiy In- 
Btitutioii , Great Queen Street Lying- 
in Charity ; Long Acre Chapel Dorais 
Society. 

Institutions and Schools (f iMruetim fete * 
Orphan and other Necest^ue Children. 

Christ’s Hospital. ' 

Foundling Hospital. '' * 

Asylum for theBupport and Education of 
Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children. 
Scl^ for tke Indigent - 
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Scottish Hospital aud Corporation in 
London* 

Caledonian Asyhiiil. 

Welsh Charity Sch^L 
Benevolent Society of St. Patriclc. 

St. Ann's Society Schools. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society. 
Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy. 

Female Orphan Asylum. 

London Orphan Asylum. 

British Orphan Asylum. 

Infant Orphan Asylum. 

Orphan Working School. 

Sailors* Female Orphan House. 

Marine Society. 

Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum. 
Rc^l Freemasons' School for Female 
Children. 

Hoyal Masonic Institution. 

Licensed Victuallers' School. 

Master Bakers' School. 

Yorkshire Socie^’s Schools. 

Ladies' Charity School. 

Cliildren's Friend Society. 

National Society. 

British and Foreign School Society. 
Burlington Charity School. 

Blue Coat School, Westminster. 

St. Margaret's Hospital, Westminster; 

or, Gieen Coat Hospital. 

Gray Coat Hospital. 

Raine’s Chari^. 

Free School (Grange Roed). 

(Gower's Walk). 

Jews' Free School. 

Westminster French Protestant Charity 
School. 

Associated Catholic Charities. 

East London Catliolic Institution. 

■ Irish Fiee School. 

Protestant Dissenters* Chaii^ School. 
Ci^ of London Royal Britisn School for 
Boys. 

- - School of Instruction and 

Industry. 

Parochial Boys' Charity School. 

Penswnarif, Annuitant, Loan, and other 
Benejit Societies, 

St. Katliarme's Hospital. 

Kmanufd College. 

Law Association. 

Royal Naval Charitable Society. 

Loudon Maritime Institution. 

Army Medical Officers' Benevolent So- 
ciety. 

Society for the relief of Widows and 
Orjihans of Medical Men. 

Medical Benevolent Society, 
literanr Fund. 

Artists^ Benevolent Fund. 

General Benevolent Institution* 

Choral Fund. 

R^l Society of Musicians of (Jmt 
Britain. ^ , 

National Benevdent In^tUu^oii* 
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Benevolent Society of Blues. 
Hetheriugton's Charity to the Blind. 
Society for the relief of Poor Piouit Cler. 
gmm, 

So^ty for the relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant DissentHig Ministers. 
London Aged Christian Society. 
Ministers’ Friend, or Associate Fond. 
Society igf Schoolmasters. 

Stock ifjDDhpPiP Fund. 

Covent Giirdou Theatrical Fund. 

Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. 
Commercial Travellers' Society. 

Aged Pilgrims' Friend Society. 

— — Asylum. 

Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 
Societv for the relief of Distressed 
Widows. ^ '' 

Widows' Fund. 

1. Friend, and Benevolent Socie^ 
Friendly Female Society. 

City of London General Pension Society. 
General Annuity Society. ^ 

East London Pension Society. 

Lambeth Pension Society. 

Printers* Pension Society. 

Bookbinders’ Pension Society. 
Cheesemongerb and Poulterers' Benevo- 
. lent Institution. 

Butchers' Charitable Institution. 

Watch and Clock Makers* Benevolent 
Instihitioii. . 

Licensed Victuallers* Asylum. 
Cumberland Benevolent Institution. 
Il€*refordshire Society. 

Somersetshire Society. 

Wiltshire Society. 

Friendly Loan Society. 

Philanthropic Loan Society. 

Loan, or Money, Clubs. 

Metropolitan Benefit Societies' A^lum. 
Parent Pennjr Savings* Working Bank. 
General Society for promoting District 
Visiting. 

Benevolent Society for the relief of the 
Sick and Affiioted Pogr. 

Indigent Blind Visiting Society. 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel Benevolent So- 
ciety. 

Friend-in-Need Societj*. 

London Stone District Visiting Society. 
Palmer's Village Schools, 

Philanthropic Sick Society. 

St. Giles' Parochial Vibitiiig Society. 

St John's Chapel District Society. 
Southwark Philanthropic Institution. 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society. 
Strangers’ Friend Society. 

Philanthropic Societies, Asylums, Sf Schools 
Jhr the Reformation of Offenders, 

Bridewell Hospital. 

General Penitentiary foe Convicts. 
Magdalen Hospital. 

London Female Penitentiary. 

Guardian Socie^. 

Refuge for the Destitute. 

B B 
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Society for the ‘tmprovemeut of Prieon 
DiioipliaA, and J^fbrmation ef Jare^ 
nile Qieiidars. " 

Miseellautovt Societies for the Belief of the 
Distressed, and for oiher Objects* 

Corporation for Belief of Seamen* 

Koval National Institution* 

Koyal Humane Society. 

Society for the Suppression of Mendicity . 

for Charitable Purposes. 

for the S^pression of^ Vice. 

British and Foreign Temperance Society* 
Nightly Shelter to the Houseless. 
SberiilV Fund. 

A ssQciation for the Belief of the Poor of 
the City of London, and parts adjacent. 
West London Association* 

Queen Adelaide's Fund. 

Samaritan Society- 

Society for the Discharge and Relief of 
Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts. 

of Friends of Foreigners in 

Distress. 

Anti-Slavery Society. 

Destitute Sailors' Asylum. 

Sailors' Home, or Brunswick IMaritime 
Establishment* ^ 

National Guardian Institution. 

London Society* 

Young Servants’ Institution. 

Provisional Protection Society. 

Society for doing away with the use of 
Children in suveeping Chimneys. 

, 1 — ■■ for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Agrioultuial Employment Institution. 
LSbourers’ Friend Society. 

.Tews^ Hospital. 

Operative .Jewish Converts* Institution. 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Charities. 

Bible, Missionary, and other Religious So~ 
cieties, and Schools. 

Incorporated Society for ])romoting the 
Enlargement, Buildings and Repair- 
ing of Churches and Chapels. 

British and Foreign Bible Society* 

Naval and Military Bible Society. 
’J'rinitarian Bible Society* 

Prayer Book and Homily Society* 

Book Society* 

Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

Beiigious Tract Society* 

Christian Tract Society* 

Baptist Union. 

Patrons of the Anniversary of the Charity 
Schools. 

City Established Church Society. 

Society for promoting the due Observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day. 

Xopdon Episcopal Floating Church So* 
cic^ty, 
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British and Foreign Satlora* Society. 
Society for the Support and Eneoitrage- 
ment of Sunday Schoola« 

Sunday School Unioa. 

Sabbath and British Day School and 
Alma Rooms* 

North London Bntish. Sabbelh., and In- 
fimt Schools. 

London Society for promoting Christ- 
ianity amongst the Jews. 

British Society for promoting the Reli- 
gious Principles of the Refonnatioo. 
Religious Tract and Book Society for 
Ireland. ' 

Sunday School Society for Ireland. 
Scripture Readers’ Society for Ireland* 
Ladies’ HU»emian Female School So- 
ciety* 

Society for promoting the Education of 
the Poor of Ireland* 

Irish Society of London* 

London Hibernian Society. 

Irish Evangelical Society. 

Royal Highland School Society. 

Society for promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity* 
Christian Benevolent Society* 
Incorporated Societv for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospef in Foreign Parts. 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the Last. 

Missionary Society, or London Mission- 
ary Society. 

European Missionary Society* 
Continental Society. 

Wesleyan Methodist MiesioBaiy Society. 
Home Miwioiiary Society. 

IMetropolitan City Mission. 

London Association in Aid of the Mis- 
sions of the United Brethren, eommon- 
ly called Moravians. 

Incorporated Society for the Converaton. 
Religious Instruction, and Education 
of the Negro Slaves of the British 
West India Islands. 

New'foundlaml and British North Ame- 
rican Society for Educating the Poor. 
Ladies' Society. 

Indian Mission. 

Society for promoting Female Education 
ill China. India, and the East. 

Kducational Foundations and School 

Societies. 

0 

Westminster School* 

Charter House. 

Merchant Tailors* School* 

King’s Collie* 

London Uni versify* 

St. Paul’s School* 

Mercers’ School. 

Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel and School. 
Royal Academy of Musk. 

Royal Naval School. 

Adult Orphan Institution. 

German School* 

Fkilological Scbo(4* * 









Highbury College. 

Froteetuul DiBsenters’ Charity School. 
Whitechapel Society’e Institution. 

Free School. 

Bloomsbury and Pancras School Society. 

The foBowiog are sems annually 
contributed to the imder«menitioned 
religious societies. 

ANNUAL 11KCE1PT5 0F MISSIONARY, BIBLE, 
EDUCATION, AND TRACT SOCIETIES, 

FOR 1836.-6 ; — 


AntiJSIavery, Income. 

British oflOSr 11 11 

' Bible, 

British and Foreign 86819 8 7 

KdinbuTgh 3508 13 1 

French Protestant 1038 5 0 

French and Foreign 1154 17 6 

Hibernian 4636 5 0 

Merchant Seamen's .... 545 15 ^ 

Naval and Military S.570 9 1 

Trinitarian' S3f^6 19 S 

Education, 

British and Foreign School' .3144 1 4 

Kildare Place 43912 5 6 

Sunday School Union .... 8(287 5 0 

Jews, 

London 14925 12 10 

Missionary, 

Church 68354 10 6 

Church of Scotland .... 4548 17 7 

French Protestant ...... 1892 0 3 

(jerman Evangelical .... 4923 0 0 

Gospel Propagation .... 31352 0 9 

London .55865 2 11 

Rhenish 1980 10 11 

Scottish 4740 1 6 

Serampore 4212 7 2 

United Brethren 13625 3 9 

Wesleyan 62039 16 2 

Tract and Book, 

Religions Tract 62256 13 11 


Miscellaneous, 

Christian Knowledge .... 78473 6 10 
Church Pastoral Aid .... 2182 10 4 

Hibernian (London) .... 10412 9 10 

Irish Society of London .. 2270 0 0 

Irish Scripture Readers’. . 1856 12 0 

London City Mission .... 2714 9 0 

Lord’s Day Observance . . 800 12 0 

Reformation 2876 9 0 

Peace 504 18 0 

The list is long— perliaps too long — 
hut it is important. Thei'e is upwards of 
half a million contributed afinually for 
religious societies, mainly in Loudon, 
bearing primarily on the condition of the 
Heathen abroad. We are sure that we 
are very much below the mark, when we 
affirm that two millions and a-half are 
raised annually in London alone for 
its own benevolent institutes. And if 
we had the inetitatfons of Iho other 


towns of England, and the various 
sums raised for their suppovt, we should 
be constrained to deny, in strong terms, 
the charge of illibendity, and want oT 
generosity, which the successfot cavidi^ 
date for one hundred guineas, apd 
the profits of the work/’ has so gratai« 
tously brought against us. We admit 
that Mr. Harris intended, in the outset, 
to limit hiir remarks to the Christian 
church ; but most certainly he has 
passed sweeping verdicts upon the li- 
beralities of aB. A dissenting minister 
is very apt to ekimate tbo chgrity of the 
church by the stipend he draws ; and 
perliaps this criterion has inadvertently 
influenced the mind of our autlior ; it 
is not a fair one, however. Sensible 
people get amazingly disgusted with 
church-meetings, &c. &c., for settling 
a stipend on their pastors, and on such 
occasions instinctively feel the absorb-* 
ents of their bosoms roused to extraor- 
dinary action, by the wry faces that are 
applied to draw out their silver and 
gold ; and while titey feel disposed to 
contribute to any benevolent and mis- 
siona^ purpose, they do not feel 
equalfy wilting to reply to the dinning 
appeals of Mr. Angel James’s lord 
deacons. It is not, therefore, fair to 
measure Christian liberality by the con- 
tributions of a dissenting meeting-* 
house. Many more considerations than 
what we have submitted lead us to be- 
lieve that Mr. Harris has blundered in 
his data and his philosophy; and, ac- 
cordingly, we exhort him to place these 
errata, under a notice to the reader, in 
tho next edition. 

Before we detail other faults in 
Matmmn^ we beg to call the parti- 
cular attention of the Christian com- 
munity to many most obnoxious senti- 
ments occurring in the first and second 
chapters of this popular book . The au- 
thor speaks of its being God's inten- 
sion that BO and so should he the case;*^ 
and he then adds, “ God was Jrmtrated 
or disappointed.” These are most un- 
happy expressions, leading the unin- 
structed reader to infer the monstrous 
dogma that sin was mightier than God, 
and that Christianity was an o/Ier- 
thought of tile Eternal tOTemedy an un- 
foreseen and untoward disaster. The 
early chapters of the book are full of 
this idea. We have read our Bibles 
carefully, 4s ^ell as critically ; but we 
confess we have foiled in detectitig die- 
ology like this, the past, the present, 
^n<r the future) edfisiMse) ateorcHng to 
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our conceptions, one grand, ever pre- 
sent panorama in the mind of God, and 
the movements of yesterday are the al- 
lotted wheels on which are borne on the 
events of the day. Without assuming 
high supralapsarian views, we must 
condemn the miserable theology of this 
book. It is not that of the fithem of 
non-conformity, and still less of the 
great actors in the glorious Iteforma- 
tion. To conceive of God divested of 
sovereignty is absurd ; tliough to recon- 
cile this elective soyerei^ty with the 
free action and responsibilities of man 
must necessarily surpass the efforts of 
the most illuminated intelligence. It 
is the province of Omnipotence to de- 
termine every evolution of time from 
the far-back recesses of eternity, and 
yet to leave man in no respect so acted 
on and affected, that he shall be shorn 
of his moral responsibilities, or fettered 
in his movements. Mr. Harris repre- 
sents the Almighty as a disappointed 
Deity, ex-cogitating amid the ruins of a 
world, he meant to endure the ele- 
ments of a compensatory system he was 
forced to devise. This failure must be 
openly reprobated. Tlie very popu- 
larity of the book makes the necessity 
for severe exposure the more urgent. 
We are only astonished that those re- 
^ctable persons, Mr. Noel, and 
Pye Smith, did not insist on the era- 
sure of these heresies, before they gave 
tfie stamp of their recommendation and 
the influence of their chamcter to the 
book* 

There is another point we must 
briefly allude to ; and the defects must 
be prominent that strike us, little versed 
as we are in the arcana of theology. 
We find the word of God, while stimu- 
lating all the energies of man, by the 
hopes and motives, the delineations 
and the discourses, of Christianity, to 
the practice of every moral virtue, at 
the same time pressing continually on 
our minds the necessity of Divine in- 
ilulhce. Tlie Bible represents this in 
strong terms. We had regarded it as 
an axiom in every Christian creed, — wc 
expected to find it prominent in Mam^ 
man ; but the very opposite is the im- 
pression produced on the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Harris attributes much to 
man, and little to God. lie gives rea- 
sons, motives, &c. &;c. ; but he omits 
the master-point — the Spirit of God. 
Surely, the author of Mammon must have 
transposed the words of a be^Mtiful 
gnd important (ex;t,,and read it In this 


way, By migl)t and by power, and 
no/ by my Spirit'' We must honestly 
point out the defects of this volume, 
as we Iiave honestly admitted its 
worth. The former, we hope, the good 
sense of the author will induce him to 
expunge ; the latter we desije to see as 
lasting as influential on the habits of a 
vast community. 

We do abhor covetousness. 4n 
avaricious man cannot be a literary, a 
scientific, or a philosophical chanicter ; 
most certainly he cannot be a Christ- 
ian. The hammer that levels this Da- 
gon in the dust is a valuable one, 
though some flaws be detected in its 
metal, and some faults in the arm that 
wields it. It would be endless to 
trace the mischiefs entailed on the 
human family by covetousness. 

Quid non mortalia pectora* cogit 
Auri sacra fames V* 

It is a striking fact, that the Bible 
throughout attributes more crime to tlie 
passion of avarice than to any other in- 
mate of the chambers of imagery. 
In the case of Achan, covetousness 
broke out in plunder, and issued in 
his ruin. In the case of Judas, it 
ended in the most fearful enormity 
wherewith a guilty race has been 
stained. Ahab, under its terrible in- 
.spiration, murdered Naboth. In the 
parable of the sower, it prevented the 
growth and the prosperity of the seed 
that was sown. In that black cata- 
logue of guilt which the pen of inspira- 
tion has prepared for the last day, and 
in which the rich mind of the late Ed- 
ward IrvHig poured out so rich and 
copious a flood of glowing eloquence 
and illustration, it is said, first, Men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, co- 
vetous \' and, as if the mother-principle 
had been stated, the progeny are ad- 
ded, “ boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
holy, without natural affection, truce 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers t>f those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.'' 

The same inerrant pen winds up all 
this atrocity of avarice in the emphatic 
terms, “ which is idolatry." After all, 
there is not real pleasure in the paths of 
avarice. The pages of literature — un- 
sullied and unadulterated literature — 
present an hour's refreshment at once 
useful and innocent, amid the rounds 
of daily duties. The walks of benevo- 
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Ititicc, the pursuits and the inquiries of 
philosophy, and, above all, the high 
emoym^jits of religiqn, are all, more or 
less, fraught with the most exalted en- 
joyment. But the creature that makes 
his purse his temple, gold his altar, and 
Mammon Ins God, is of all reptiles the 
roost obnoxious. It is not necessary, 
in order to constitute the guilt of idol- 
atry, that we set up a golden image, 
and bow down before it. Many who 
have broken down the idols of the Hea- 
then, and expressed loudly their ab- 
horrence of idolatry, have sat down and 
worshipped the same god in the shape 
of a sovereign. 

We sincerely hope Mammon will 
not miss its end. We have said that it 
came out under odd and inconsistent 
stimuli for the peculiar subject; and 
oii this h^ad we have to express our hope 
that the nasty way of holding out one 
hundred guineas, and the profits of the 
work," will be abandoned ; though an 
advertisement, which appeared the 
other day in the public prints, compels 
us to admit that our hopes are like to 
be disappointed; since that semi-minis- 
terial, semi-laic substitute for smaller 
parishes, more clergymen, and belter 
remuneration, the Cit^ Mission has 
hung out a purse with one hundred 
guineas, and the profits of the work, 
for some disquisition on young men. 
VVe shall give the forthcoming product 
ail overhauling, as soon as we can catch 
it. 

We have, after all, a very strong 
suspicion that Mammon is regarded by 
the great mass of Dissenters as the best 
prop that could have been devised, 
with tlie least risk of exposure, for 
propping the falling fabric of Volun- 
taryism. There is a feeling rising in 
the minds of the great Voluntary doc- 
tors that their idol-system is beginning 
to give way before the shout of them 
that bear into their quarters the ark of 
the Lord. The unparalleled exertions 
that have been made by Churchmen in 
Scotland, and the repon that the com- 
missioners must give, nolentes aut vo- 
Icntcs, of the destitution of ecclesiastical 
accommodation which stubborn and 
untractable facts have forced upon 
them, — ilie rising efforts of the English 
Church, the most dreaded of the two, 
from its gigantic resources and prodi- 
gious influence, — the plan of the Bishop 
of London, crowned with success al- 
most as soon as announced, — and, in 
conjunction with these facts, the utter 
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failure of the scheme of the tuibuleiit 
Dissenters to start a rival subscription 
fund, for building new and feathering 
old nests for political crusaders, have, 
together, thrown the three denomina- 
tions quite aback, and stimulated their 
wits to new enterprise. The idea was 
mooted, that some new stimulus must 
he applied to the purses and the phi- 
lanthropy of the denomination. Mam^ 
mon was the product. It is a woric based 
on the purest, but at the same time 
unobtrusive, Voluntaryism. To us no- 
thing would seem to be more natural 
or more consonant with Scripture than 
to assail the cherished Mammon of the 
national as well as tlie cherished Mam* 
mon of tlie individual. It is, we af- 
firm, as great guilt in a nation to with- 
hold its funds from the erection of new 
churches, and the endowment of more 
ministers, as for individuals to keep 
back their sovereigns from the funds of 
the London Missionary Society. It is 
on this account we hold the book of 
Mr. Harris to be most defective in its 
applicgition ; and, for the sake ofa sec- 
tarian attachment, to be guilty of pass- 
ing over in silence the most important 
and the most influential quarter from 
which the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness mny be extracted. Of all kinds 
of covetousness^ the wont is that which 
Voluntaryism presses on and recom* 
mends to the kings^ and rulers^ and go* 
vemmentSf of the earth. Why has Mr. 
Harris said* nothing on this subject ? 
Why has he smitten with mal strength 
the covetousness of the closet^ and 
passed by, without a hint, the more 
rampant covetousness of the cabinet i 
Why has he hunted out and exposed 
most justly the hoarded Mammon of 
the mere supporters of dissent, but left 
to nestle in peace the hoarded Mam- 
mon of our government? He might 
have shewn a little more Catholicify 
and less sectarianism; he might have 
helped the establishment by his book 
as well as dissent.' But the fact ijs, and 
proof might be easily adduced of a 
more positive kind, Mr. Harris is a 
Voluntary. As a proof of this fact, we 
refer to the little statistical sermon 
preached for one of the new projects, tlie 
City Mission, called the Christian 
Citizen, The text is, according to 
the rendering of Mr. Ilarris — a ren- 
dering we think correct — “ Act the citi- 
zen as becometh the Gospel of Christ 
or, in other words, be a Christian citi- 
zen ; or, in plainer terms, give your 
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official as well as personal influence to 
the advancement of the glorious Gos- 
pel ; OTj in still more unequivocal 
terms, kings, and governments, and ca- 
binets, anp parliaments, and mayors, 
and aldermen— establish, niaii>tain, eU- 
dosv, exitend the church Christ. Mr. 
Harris never hints at this obvious 
meaning ; he never leads bis hearers or 
iBade,rs to understand tjhat the text has 
any bearing on offijcial as well as on 
personal influence. In fact, the text is 
just the very authority of Scnpture to 
base our politics upon our religion. 
One would have thought, that if this 
obvious idea did not occur to tlie mind 
of the author of this Iktle sermon, tiiat 
the fearful destitution of pastoral super- 
intendence, and pressing want of 
church-room, together with spectacles 
of demoralisation and crime the most 
harrowing, would have led Mr. Harris 
to the obvious inference, that untram- 
melled dissent has failed to reclaim the 
hundreds of thousands perishing at the 
doors of its meeting-houses; and 
that it is the duty of the government 
to .interpose, and put a stop to this 
state of things, by providing ministers 
and chapels for a ileathen population. 
But not a word is there breathed on 
this subject. Mr. Harris is prepared to 
let thousands die, till Dr. Conquest 
stimulates another writer to publish 
another Mammon, to wring other half- 
pence from the over-bored Christians 
of Condon belonging to the Dissent- 
ing interest.*' These are the deve- 
lopements of the latest Voluntaryism. 
But, that we may have a cleai* idea of 
the Voluntary leanings of the author of 
Mammon^ we turn to the preface pre- 
flxed to the new series of that nasty 
thing, the Eclectic Review. It seems 
the old series had fairly floundered 
ander the control of Josiah Conder, 
and the dead weight of the most leaden 
i]jatLer that ever bestrode a poor ma- 
gazine. - A new series is got up ; and 
at the end of the prospectus, among 
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other Sitors jn (he Voluntary firmament, 
occurs the name of Mr. Harris, tlie 
apthor ofMaannon. Now, iq order that 
we may see tlie sort of principtLes Mr. 
Harris sets his auUiority to, we extract 
the foUowiog sentence from the said po- 
speotns:— 

The present position of ecdesias- 
tioal affajia renders this a matter of 
coDsideraUe moment, as the Eclectic 
is the only organ of general Ikeraturc 
which, on reUgiom grounds^ advocates 
the purely voluniary ciutracier of 
Christianity." 

So much for die Voluntaryism es- 
poused by the author of Mammon. 
Again : 

** In the editor's occasional discus- 
sion of political questions he will be 
guided by a faitliful adherence to those 
principles of civiMiberty for which our 
fathers struggled, and which were but 
imperfectly establisltcd at the Revolution 
o/‘l688." 

So much for the Radicalism of (he 
author of Ma///7/u>n. We have fell it 
our duty to make these important dis- 
closures, calculated in no respect to de- 
tract from the real merit of the book, or 
to repress its legitimate influence ; but 
necessary to keep the readers of it from 
imbibing any portion of that V'oluntary 
poison, which is circulated openly and 
insidiously, and to shew how the best 
of men and ofwriters may fall into sec- 
tarian and partial views, even with the 
words “ Catholicity," “No bigotry," 
&c., hanging on their lips. 

We have now a Mammon for the 
Dissenter : we want one for the 
Church ; and the sins of both will tlien 
be reprieved. For our part, ifOLiveii 
Yorkc were in orders, he would re- 
buke the members of Lord Melbourne's 
cabinet for their covetousness toward 
the church, as he would the members 
of Mr. Harris’s chapel, at Epsom, fur 
their deficiencies in contributing toward 
“ the support ^of the minister, and 
other necessary expenses*" 
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[ We here present our readers with another letter from Nimrod^ who has turned 
limsclf on the present occasion from hunting and drinking, to the more sedate 
and solid consideration of eating. The real excellence of the matter will make 
the I'eader overlook the slight postponement of which we have been guilty. 
Being in literary matters strict friends of the ** voluntary system/' we leave it 
to our readers to form their own opinions upon the theories of our galloping 
correspondent, namesake of the hero of Herbert ofHelga. But we must pre- 
mise, that his absence from England, which, as he complains, renders him 
ignorant of many of our passing events, has also made him fall into the error 
of imagining that Thomas Walker, the author of the Origmal, is alive. We are 
sorry to say that that pleasant practical philosopher and good Conservative — the 
bon vivant and hon nwgistrat — who was 

** Great on the bench, great on tbe saddle*’—. 

i. c. of mutton — died a couple of years ago. A life of Walker should be 
attempted — part of the biography might be intrusted to the care of Mr. Norton, 
part to Mons. Louis Eustache Ude, of Crockford’s. We hope that these illus- 
trious authors will take the hint. But let us not delay our friends from the 
paper of Nimrod upon the affairs of that great Hi agister Jrtis^ Venter — which, 
we doubt not, will be allowed by those who read his pleasant lucubrations to 
be indeed ** ivgenii largitor**—- O. Y.] ^ 

Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, logo, cjcno, quiesco.” — M art. 

** Some, as thou saw'st, by violent stroke shall die, 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemp’rance more 
In meat and drinks, which on tbe earth shall bring 
Diseases dire.”— M icton’s Paradise Lost, L. 11, 

Dear Yorke,-— Having exceeded my found something to remind him of it, 

every day allowance last night, in bid- he was minus his kitchen-chimney ; 

ding farewell to the old year, and and, wirahile dktii ! one of two large 

drinking to the better humour of the stone pillars of the gates at tiie bottom 

new one/’ 1 awoke at an earlier hour of an avenue, leading to his snug little 

than common this morning, when, as cbdtean, was lifted from its base, and 

usual on such occasions, many strange carried seven yards from the spot ! 

vagaries flitted athwart my mind. These, 1 can assure you, are facts ; but, 

Amongst others, methonght the fol- Mr. Yorke, I should have thought so 

lowing tite-d^tHe was passing between wide-awake a gentleman as yourself 

yourself and a gentleman just arrived would not have swallowed that twice- 

from Calais.” told tale of the destruction* of Calais 

“ Pray, sir, can xou tell me what is pier. A great modern philosopher 

become of Nimrod ? I hope he is not only believed one-half what the world 
embedded in a snow-drift r said ; and if you dedmate the news of 

Certainly not.”- Calais, you will be somewhere about 

Then 1 fear he may have been the mark. It is as celebrated for lies 

carried away with the one half of the as Athens was for learning; and should 

Calais pier; which lamentable occur- I have the pleasure of meeting you 

rence is so accurately and pathetically there, I could shew you one or two of 
described by one of our London news* its residents, and from our country too, 

papers* very kind, and, no doubt, gratis compared with whom Baron Mini- 

correspondents.” chausen was a three-year-old child. 

It was not on the cards, Mr. Yorke. But, now I think of it, £ believe I can 

He passed that awful day in Berkshire, tell you where Nimrod is, and [pulling 

where, I heard him say, he neither saw out his watch] even what he is doing, 

nor felt anything of the storm you al- He is at this moment in his studj^, 

lude to; but, when he got home, he writing an article for either Bentlei/^s 
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WU$ Miscellany^ or Colburn's Hu^ 
mmrisi ; far 1 heard him say he liad 
been applied to by both those spirited 
publishers, to contribute a paper to 
their^rs^ numbers.” 

Now, friend Oliver, considering 
tliis is Calais news, it is all marvel- 
lously true, I passed the awful day ” 
in the small town of Ilsley, in Berk- 
shire, and heard nothing of the storm 
until the Oxford and Southampton 
coach came in on the morrow. The 
pillar was doored, although newly set 
up onl}^ two years back ; and the 
chimney tumbled headlong from its 
high estate. As for myself, I might 
have been in company with some of 
your learned friends— and well paid 
tor it loo — figuring away at this mo- 
ment (not “ inter ignes Luna minores/* 
but inter lunas ignis minor ”) amongst 
the host of wits so happily assembled 
in the above-named periodicals, but for 
the following simple reason, — Ifujiked, 
The fall of the pillar and the chimney 
of the kitchen appeared to convey a 
warning voice; and I recollected the 
fate of Proteus, in Ovidt alluded U by 
Pope in his Dunciad. The metamor- 
phosis of Nimrod into a wit might 
have been fatal to him ; and, like 
Proteus in the fable, he might have 
commenced as a lion, next become a 
boar, and at last a stone I No ; I fear 
1 have too much of the Bmotian about 
me for all- this : and it would be a pity 
to have 

" Mix’d the owl’s ivy with the poet’s 

But now to business; and, using 
the word ** swallow ” once more in its 
figurative sense, allow me to observe, 
that as your readers appear to have 
swallowed what 1 have already written 
in your pages on the subject of drink- 
ing, they may not, perhaps, keck at 
what 1 have now to offer them on that 
or eating, which I will endeavour to 
make as palateable as I can. It is, 
without doubt, an interesting one ; for, 
as the author of the Rambler ^ in his 
49th number, observes, the first thing 
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we do, when we come into tlie world, 
is to cry ; the second, to eat ; aitd the 
third, to sleep. He might have added 
a fourth ; but what a precious start is 
this for a being that boasts of an im- 
mortal soul ! 

1 must be allowed a word or two, as 
preface. During my six years* resi- 
dence on the continent, 1 have been 
out of the reach of other things than 
taxes and duns — English periodical 
publications, fpr example, of which 
there are just as many taken in Calais 
as there are churches in the town, 
which amount exactly to two. Reader, 
you smile; but I speak truth. This 
will account for my never having seen 
a number of the Original, written and 
published by Mr. Walker ; but having 
been given to understand that the first 
volume of it, containing thirty-nine 
numbers, treats the subject of eating, 
and its consequences, at some lengtli, 

1 procured the perusal of it from a 
hriend, when last in London. I feel 
bound to acknowledge the pleasure 1 
received from it, and particularly the 
author’s address at the conclusion. 
(P. 408, third edition.) Here we at 
once see the man, and therefore listen 
with more confidence and interest to 
all his suggestions. We have before 
us the gentleman, the scholar, the com- 
panion, and the Christian. Moreover, 
there is a frankness and a sincerity in 
his language, very becoming, although 
but little known ; and, like a skilful 
preacher in the pulpit, he exhibits an 
impnident man to himself, not by alarms 
ing him at the horror of the picture, 
but merely by the close resemblance it ' 
bears. 1 hope he may be still sitting 
in his cane chair, with his pen in his 
hand, and the pocket dictionary oniyhy 
his side ; for it is not in the power of 
books to mend his style, which is 
smooth and elegaiv^, and marked with 
that simplicity, without which there is 
neither good taste in writing, nor true 
eloquence in speaking. 1 should have 
liked to have made the seventh at his 
dinner in the Temple.* 

After the manner of Mr. Walker, 


* Between the period of my sending tlie MS. of this paper to London, and the 

receipt of the proof sheets, 1 received a present of half a cart-load of books frmn 
Mr. Murray, amongst which wore several numbers of the Quarterly, In one of these 
I read, with much pleasure, a review of Mr. Walker’s book — increased by observing 
that the writer’s view of its merits was equally favourable with my own. The ex- 
celtot anecdote related by little Hayward of the M.P. in the old Bailey beef-shop, 
resunds me of the following. No doubt many people remember old Vaughan, the 
landlord of the George and Vulture at Tottenham, about fifty year* back, in his 
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aUhoupih not an ** original one, I shall 
divide my subject into separate codes, 
which, amongst other advantages, saves 
time ; and as tlie saving of time is said 
by Addison to be rather a valuable 
consideration to a cobbler with twelve 
children, it is not to be sneezed at by 
one who, like myself, has beaten the 
cobbler by two a-head, and has one 
under his roof which will be two years 
old to-morrow. Although this is Ca- 
lais news, reader, it is too true ; still, 
I am happy not to be able to add the 
usual announcement of ** another a- 
coroing.** Now, who will venture to 
say, Nimrod has not rigidly complied 
with one code of the moral law ? 

The Epicure . — To begin, then, with 
the epicure. But whence the common 
acceptance or meaning of this word, 
epicure,” implying, as it does, little 
short of a glutton 1 It cannot be in- 
debted for its classical application to 
the celebrated Greek philosopher whose 
name was Epicurus ? — to one who set 
prudence at the head of all human 
virtues, preferring it even to philosophy 
itself; in short, whose rules for felicity 
of life were full of severity and wisdom 
— who placed the sovereign good in 
serenity of mind alone, and not, like 
Mahomet, and a good many of my 
acquaintance, in all sorts of sensual 
pleasures ; who beat all the Gentiles 
in piety — a sort of “ church glutton,” 
in fact, as old Squire Lcche, of Ciie- 
shire, would hare called him ; who led 
a moral life — who lived on bread and 
cheese — who never drank more at once 
than a quarter of a pint of wine, and 
that not more than twice in the year — 
who put over his door ^something like 
these lines : 

A great bouse, but no cheer ; 

Bread and cheese, small beer ; 

Epicurus lives here * 

— who spent not a shilling upon the 
female sex, nor would he let any one 
else do so if he crAild help it ; who 


was a sort of Bums in his own coun- 
try, forasmuch as the poorest man in it 
liad a scrap of his writing by heart, 
and, accortiing to Pliny, the rich had 
portraits of him in their halls — so 
clever a fellow, in short, that had his 
countiymen caught him, they would 
have made him drink a bumper for 
once, for they would have served him 
as they did Socrates, and dosed him with 
the poisoned cup ; — could such a man, 
1 asK, be twisted into the patron of vo- 
luptuousness ? ^Mmpossible !” said 
an eminent French author ; ** there 
must have been two Epicuruses.” 
But the Frenchman was mistaken — 
there was but one ; and, although the 
soundness of his philosophy has been 
disputed, a noble moral has been 
drawn from his writings, hard of 
digestion as some of his precepts are. 
They all, however, tend to this end. 
The happiness of man consists in 
pleamre ; but as there is no pleasure 
without health of body and tranquillity 
of mind, the one is best secured by 
temperance, in refraining from hurt- 
ful gratifications ; and the other, by 
the exercise of as much virtue as we 
can command. 

But let us look into Johnson for this 
word, epicure, lie defines it, a man 
given wholly to luxufy,” and derives 
it from the Latin adjective, epicureuSf 
from the noun, epicurusy signifying the 
same propensity ; referring us to Ci- 
cero^s lusculan Questiom for authority. 
And what says Cicero of Epicurus? 
Why, although we know he was 
strongly opposed to him in his philo- 
sophy, he allows many of his sect to 
have been rather good sort of fellows ; 
bis most esteemed friend Atticus him- 
self having been one of them. But 1 
think I can account for some of the 
vagaries — and you can call them no- 
thing else — of this old Greek. AN 
though Bacon doubts it, and quotes a 
noble sentiment from his pen in de- 
fence of him (than which, he says, 


whole suit of Pompadour, ond wig as white as snow. His waiter told him to watch 
a gentleman at his ordinary, who he suspected pocketed bread, from the vast quantity 
lie called for. The '* gentleman,'’ perceiving himself to be watcheil, at last addressecl 
Mr. Vaughan, and the following ^claircissement took place. 1 perceive you are 
watching me, JMr. Vaughan,” said the gormandiser ; '* but the fact is, 1 eat a great 
deal of bread with my meat.” " Indeed you do,” replied Mr. V^aughan, ” and a 
great deal of meat with your bread ! 1 wi^ you would give some of the others a turn 
now and tlien.” 

* Epicurus had on excellent house, with fine gardens, situated in what was 
called the old town,” in Athens; and words very. much like these were really 
written over his gate.- 1 believe the promised fore was a piece of cake, and as much 
water es was agreeable. 
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Plato himself could not have said 
mm), Epicurus believed only in a 
plumlily of gods ; and therefore per- 
suaded himself timt, as it is the cha« 
meter of the gods to want nothing, 
it is the character of man to wan^ext 
to nothing. Had he, on the other iftnd, 
bacn a b^iever in one most beneficent 
Being, be would have given more lati- 
tude to himself and his disciples, and 
' shewn that the road to heaven is not 
strewed with thorns. " Life,*' says 
Fielding’s Alworthy, is an enter- 
tainment and I believe him to have 
justly defined it. At least, the obvious 
tendency of all 1 know, and all 1 believe, 
goes this length. We are undoubtedly 
entitled to enjoy the good tilings of this 
life, when honestly procured, and not 
to an immoderate degree ; and it were 
the height of ingratitude not to taste 
with satisfaction the liberal bounty of 
Providence. Tlie sensible author of 
the Original is evidently of this opinion, 
for he tells us that eating and drink- 
ing, reasonably used, are not only ex- 
tremely pleasant in act, but in their 
consequences ; and a healthy appetite, 
duly administered to, would be a source 
of constant enjoyment without alloy.” 
Indeed, he goes a point beyond this, 
and thinks epicurism, as it is called, 
is unjustly censured, if it does not lead 
to gluttony, or occupy too great a share 
of our attention and study. But this 
caution applies to most other propen- 
sities ana pursuits. Juvenal exhibits 
the degradation of human nature in 
the character of a man guided solely 
by his ap|)etites, afler the manner of 
Aristippus ; and one of our own ]ioets 
has nearly copied his w^ords : 

** Man, Nature’s guest by invitation 
sweet, 

Receives from her both appetite and 
treat : 

Rut if he play the glutton and exceed, 
His benefactress blushes at the deed ; 
ifor'Nature, nice, as liberal to dispense. 
Made nothing but a brute the slave of 
sense." — CowPEit. 

Allowing a wide difference to exist 
between the epicure and the glutton, 
I am bound to admit that, in the words 
of an old friend of mine, it is a misfor- 
tune to be born with too 6ne a palate.'* 
In classic antiquity, there are not, as 
with drinking, any excuses offereeffor 
the man who, as Pythagoras has it, 
makes a god of his belly ; and I think 
there is generally some expression of 
contempt for one, even in these luxu* 
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rious days, who thinks and talks very 
much about eating. It is evidently a 
mark of a little mind ; and to be reck- 
oned amongst the herd which Horace 
describes as born only to eat and to 
drink, would be one of the severest 
censures that can well be passed on 
an intellectual bein^. The gluttony of 
Vitellius gratified his favourites, but it 
raised the indignation of the Roman 
people; and the remembrance of his 
profusion had no effect in preserving 
nini from an ignominious death. 

Epicures are divided into two dis- 
tinct sets, — the man of fortune, who, 
sticking not at the wages of a hrst-rale 
cook, and, consequently, enabled to 
indulge his propensity to rich dishes 
at his own table, and the man of small 
means, who stints himself in other ex- 
penses, to enjoy, occasionally, a high 
gratification of his palate at some cele- 
brated tavern. The lalter, I should say, 
has the higher treat of the two; he 
comes to his feast with a fresh and 
whetted appetite, and is some time in 
the enjoyment of it before nature cries 

Enough.” But it is not so with the 
former, to whom an every day repeti- 
tion of skilfully cooked dishes creates 
an indifference to the excellence of 
them, which greatly detracts from their 
value; and he is oftentimes. seen turn- 
ing his eyes towards the side-table in 
search of a cold round of beef. I wit- 
nessed a striking instance of this satiety 
of good things, some twenty years back, 
when I resided in Shropsliire. Within 
less than half an hour ofmy dinner hour, 
a travelling carriage Und four drove up 
to my door, and out of it stepped a* 
gentleman, now gathered to his fathers, 
in whose house I had eaten some scores 
of good dinners, dressed by a first-rate 
French cook, and, in his opinion, that 
most essential appendage to him, an 
English kitchen-maid ; in fact, he was 
one of your truly “ eximU ctinare ” 
gentlemen, wliom 1 have seen alter the 
bill of fare three times in the course of 
a morning, and send for his cook in the 
middle of his dinner to row him for 
some dish not being quite the thing ; 
and Apicius himself could not well have 
done more. 

After welcoming my friend, and giv- 
ing him a gentle rebuke for not having 
dropped me a line, I hurried to the 
kitchen to inquire what was to be our 
dinner, which, as ill luck would have 
it, was rather below par, although by 
no means a bad one for |ji ydunger bro- 
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tlier-<<-or an elder one either, if he 
were hungry. It consisted of n dish of 
minced ml, a roast shoulder of mut* 
ton, a baiter pudding — but . 

“ to follow.'' Apologies .were vain, 
and to it we went. Now, I have al- 
ready said {hat 1 had sat down to 
dinner some scores of times with this 
kind friend, and some scores of times 
had 1 seen him pick a bit of one dish, 
then taste anoth^, and so on, without 
appearing to relish any, whicli led me 
to fear Uiat my humble fare would be 
enough to turn iiis stomach. 1 was, 
Imwever, most agreeably surprised. 
My epicurean guest set to work man- 
fully ; and I can truly say I never saw 
him not only eat more in quantity, 
but appear to enjoy a dinner more. 
Perliaps the act of travelling through 
the ajr had given a whet to his appetite ; 
but, for myself, I am thankful 1 was not 
born with a palate. All I have ever 
required has been the mvtulus vicius " 
of Horace, — clean cooking and clean 
tab1e*linen, leaving the choice almost 
always to others. 

An anecdote, having some similitude 
w’ilh the above, is related of George IV., 
and 1 can vouch for the truth of it. 
During a visit he paid, when Prince 
of Wales, to the late Ix)rd Forester, then 
residing at Iloss Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
he dined one day with the late Sir Ro- 
bert Leighton, of Ix)ton Hall, in that 
neighbourhood, whom he had long ho- 
noured with his friendship. SirUobeit, 
being a bachelor, was unused to giving 
so large a dinner as this occasion called 
for ; and his cook, being rather at a loss 
to fill all the numerous side-dishes re- 
quited, decided on fried beef and cab- 
bage for one of them. “ What have 
you got in tfuildhh V' said the prince to 
a gentleman before whom it hapi)ened 
to be placet!. " That, sir,” answered 
Sir Robert, is a favourite dish in 
Shropshire, called bubble and squeak.” 

Then give me some bubble and 
squeak,” resumed the prince ; and he 
ate heartily of it. Thus far I can 
voucli for what I have said ; but it 
was currently reported that this homely 
dish was afterwards frequently seen at 
Carlton House. The partiality of the 
same illustrious personage, at one time 
of his life, for a cold saddle of mutton, 
in the summer montiis, is, I believe, 
very well known. 

Although irrelevant to the subject of 


eating, it may not he amiss to mention 
one more circumstance connected with 
the visit of dm then Prince of Wales 
to Lord Fqrefiter. Sir Richard Pulestou 
was of the party,, when he was thus 
si,cUlressed by tlie prince : Puleston,” 
said his r6yal highness, as you hunt 
this country, you of course know it in- 
timately. I have never yet set my foot 
ill Wales. Watkin* has asked me to 
Wynnstay ; but I could not be known 
to be in the princi{^ity, without being 
subject to much form and ceremony. 
I wish you would conduct me to die 
nearest spot.” The next morning, Sir 
Richard did this ; and, after crossing a 
small border rivulet, presented to die 
prince a small sprig of oak, with some 
acorns suspended from it, the moment 
he entered his principality. The de* 
vice was an appropriate one, and such 
must the prince have considered it ; 
for he placed the sprig in his hat, and 
commanded Sir Richard to bear, in 
addition to his own crest, an oak-tree, 
with golden acorns suspended from its 
boughs. The British oak is indeed a 
pfoper type of a British king; for, 
amid storms and tempests, the one 
stands secure; and neither plots nor 
factions can shake the resting-place of 
die other. Nor is this all. In days of 
yore, no ceremonies of honour could be 
performed without having recourse to 
this imperial plant, the monarcli of the 
plain. The present king, God bless him ! 
then Duke of Clarence, was also of this 
party; and his majesty’s joke, on being 
shewn the city of Chester from an emi- 
nence, where his old tutor resided, will 
never be forgotten in Shropshire. 

I have one more anecdote, in allu- 
sion to Carlton House and the dinner- 
table. Many of my readers will re- 
member — indeed, I see no reason to 
tiiink he may not now be living — a 
celebrated little bon vivant wine-mer- 
chant, himself as round as a ball, and 
noted for riding fast-trotting, ponies, 
equally sleek and round, in die streets 
of London, who, from his colloquial 
accomplishments and good humour, 
was honoured now and then with a 
command to dine at Carlton House. 
** You seem to like that pie, Shelley,” 
said the prince to him, on perceiving 
him making a second attack upon it. 

A most excellent pie, sir,” replied 
the wine-merchant : “ but no aoubt 
your royal highness's cook can make 


* Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart, 
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every sort of pie hut “ Bui one !*' 

s;^id the prince ; ‘‘ and what is that owe 
Pardon me, sir,'' resumed Shelley ; 
he cannot make a magpie^ 

To return to my siiWect. It is not 
llie sort of person of whom I have 
been speaking, my very dainty friend, 
that suffers most in health from good 
eating ; it is he who fills the inter- 
mediate place between the epicure and 
the glutton — tl»e man whose circum- 
stances enable him, and whose incli- 
nation induces him, to fare sumptuously 
every day, and whose appetite is more 
than a match for prudence. To“Such 
a man Horace applies the epithet edax ; 
and few are the constitutions that can 
long endure, unimpaired, such n course 
of life as this. 1 can, indeed, produce 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this 
assertion, in the case of a very intimate 
and much esteemed friend of mine, 
who sank into his grave at the age of 
fifty, from, I fear, this cause alone, 
having a frame that might otherwise 
have stood proof against every thing, 
saving accidents and lime. Many of 
my readers will know to whom 1 al- 
lude — to one of the most popular 
raenibem of a once most popular hunt, 
in one of the midland counties. The 
delight of this excellent person was to 
see his house filled .with his friends, 
and to provide for them the best of 
every thing; but the want of a little 
resolution to hold hard," and not 
to “ run riot " among the side-dishes, 
filled him with gout and disease ; 
and from gout and disease he died. 
This, however, is no solitary instance. 
We are said to dig our graves with 
our teeth ; and no doubt but that, in 
social life, the majority of diseases of 
the rich and hospitable are to be traced 
to the source to which I have alluded. 
Addison points them all out in one of 
his inimitable papers, lurking in am- 
buscade among the dishes of a great 
man s dinner ; and another writer has 
observed, wlien speaking of the ex- 
cesses of the dinner-table, that ‘‘ were 
it possible to convey, in a single sen- 
tence, the frightful train of ills, the 
melancholy interruption to health, the 
immense consumption of time, thus 
produced, men would be shocked to 
read it. They would be terrified to 
behold the magnitude of an abuse to 
which they had, unheeded, so long 
been devoted." Still, notwithstanding 
appalling examples of excess, tpo often 
irresistible, and the lessons of moralists 
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to bool, there must be a great chaim in 
the being able to keep what is called an 
excellent table every day— ; to «ee our 
friends enjoying themselves highly at it — 
in short, to have only to say, with Lucul- 
lus, ‘‘ Wcwill dine in the hallof Apollo," 
as a hint to the chief of the kitchen. 

The Olutton.^We will now take 
leave of the nice feeder and the hearty 
feeder, and look at the worst of all the 
Epiatri de grege porcufn lot,— 
ton; the being in the image of man 
that most resembles the brute; who 
leads the life of a brute; whose whole 
thoughts and actions are directed to the 
gratification of his senses, and whose 
senses are never gratified, until they 
are surfeited. This is the man who 
may be said to make a god of his 
belly; and, like the Dandos of the 
present day, be will risk any punish- 
ment to sacrifice largely to it. Sterne, 
in one of his sermons (the 29tli), is ca- 
pital on this subject. Preach to 
such a fellow as this," says he, ‘‘ ofthe 
abstractions of the soul, — tell of its 
flights and brisker motions in the pure 
regions of immensity ; represent to him 
that saints and angels eat not, — but 
that the spirit of a roan lives forever 
upon wisdom, and holiness, and hea- 
venly contemplations ; why, the only ef- 
fect would be, that the fat glutton would 
stare awhile upon the preacher, and in 
a few minutes would fall fast asleep. 
No; if you would catch his attention, 
and make him take in your discourse 
greedily, you must preach to him out 
of the Alcoran,— talk ofthe raptures of 
sensual enjoyments, and of the plea- 
sures of perpetual fieasting which Ma- 
homet has described ; there you will 
touch upon a note which awakens and 
sinks into the inmost recesses of his 
soul, whilst other representations, how- 
ever glorious and exalted, will pass 
like the songs of melody over an ear 
incapable of discerning the distinction 
of sounds." The ancient Greeks and 
Homans shewed their detestation of 
such characters as these by branding 
them on their belly : still, in each of 
those countries, there have been glut- 
tons of high degree — imperial as well 
as poetical ones. Amongst the farmer, 
it may, perhaps, be diflicult to And a 
better feeder than Domitian, who as- 
sembled his senate to take their opinion 
on a turbot; and the Dando of the 
latter was Timocreon, who, gloiying in 
his gluttony, had the following epitaph 
written on his tomb : — ^ 
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** Multfl bibens, et multa varans, mala 
demque dicens 

Mult4, hie Jaceo Timooreon Rhodius.*’* 

These people, particularly the an- 
cient Romans, had recourse to most 
disgusting measures to create an appe- 
tite, previously to a great feast ; a cir- 
cumstance which Cooper has availed 
himself of, in his admirable description 
of a glutton, in his poem of the Pro- 
gress of Error : — 

'' Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan. 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan : 

He snuffs afar tb* anticipated joy ; 

Turtle and ven'son all his thoughts em- 
ploy; 

Prepares for meals as jockies take a 
sweat, — 

Oh, nauseous !-.with physic for a w*het !” 

Perhaps the following case of glut- 
tony may be rather hard to beat. It 
occuri'ed a few years back .at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, and I can vouch for the truth 
of it. Two gentlemen, one a D.D., 
and the other a half-pay captain in the 
army, both cursed with “ a palate,” 
and stomachs well calculated to the 
indulgence of it, chanced to reside in 
that town at the same time. Their 
means being rather slender, they were 
unable to appear often at first-rate 
tabl€S-(rh6tc, but were in the habit of 
now and then meeting at a certain 
restaurateur’s, where they would sit 
down, to enjoy themselves. 

On one luckless day, just as the mas- 
ter of it had placed on their table two 
smoking hot oyster patties, for which 
he was famous, down dropped ilte 
doctor in an epileptic. The usual 
means of restoration being at liand, 
Richard was himself again in about a 
quarter of an hour, when, casting his 
eyes towards the table, he missed his 
oyster patty. “ What’s become of my 
patty ?” said be, so soon as he was 
rais^. You have eaien it, sir,” bel- 
lowed he to the captain, with a look 
of much anger and mortification. He 
was right ; the captain had eaten it 
whilst his friend lay on the ground. 
Now, what price would not stomachs 
like these fetch, if such things could be 
bought in the market ? 

1 shall now touch a lighter string, 
and relate an amusing tale of the two 
Boulogne bon vivants of whom I have 
been speaking. The doctor took a house 
about four miles from the town, where 


bis kind and sympathising friend was 
in tlie habit of now and then visiting 
him ; and the pleasures of the table 
being exhausted, the game of back- 
gammon succeeded, at which they 
were also equally sturdy competitors, 
or, rather, equally matched. It, how- 
ever, one night happened that a dis- 
pute arose between them as to a parti- 
cular throw of tlie dice called dze ace, 
which the captain claimed, but the 
doctor would not allow. On being 
called out of the room in the middle 
of it, the doctor returned with these 
words in his mouth. Now, sir, do 
you say you threw size ace ?” “ I do 
say so, sir,” replied the captain, little 
dreaming of the price he was about to 
pay for his pertinacity. “ Just step 
to the front door,” said the doctor, 
greatly modifying his lone ; “ you 
never beheld such a night in your 
life.” It was raining and blowing 
most awfully at the moment. The ruse 
succeeded ; the captain stood upon the 
threshold, nearly aghast at the raging 
of the elements, when the question 
wa| again put to him, and the same 
answer returned. “ Now,** said the 
doctor, “ do you say you threw size 
ace V* “ Yes, I do,” responded the 
captain. Then,” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, get sthout your business, for I’ll 
have nothing more to say to you !” 
and giving him a push, slammed the 
door in his face, and locked it. But 
the ridiculous part of the affair does 
not end here. It being the custom of 
these gentlemen, in their epicurean 
hours, to be divested of all their gar- 
ments, save those which decency will 
not dispense with, the extent of the 
captain’s toggery consisted of his dress- 
ing-gown and his breeches on his body, 
with a pair of old and thin slippers on 
his feet. Moreover, he was — and for 
aught 1 know to the contrary, now is — 
a man of great hulk, and, consequently, 
very unwieldy ; so that, being some 
hours in performing his journey to 
Boulogne, through such dreadful wea- 
ther and roads, he arrived there in 
a most pitiable condition-— not only 
drenchea with rain to his very skin, 
hut quite barefoot, his great weight, 
together with the wet state of the roads, 
having utterly destroyed the slippers. 
But surely this was beyond a joke. 

Ha nuga seria ducunU'* And if the 


* Much drinking, much devouring, saying things most gross and odious,. 

Here lie I in my unt, Timocreon the Rbo4ius.«-»0« Y« 
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" in mala ^ afthe po«t had been realised , 
. and ea]^in*s life been the sacrifice, 
would hatd’been said and thought 
of the doctor? 

When 1 ceased laughing at this droll 
story, I put the fallowing question to 
my infermaiit : Did the captain ever 
visit the doctor again at his cotta^ 
in the country, and in the winter 

Oil, yes,” replied my friend, “ often ; 
but he was very cautious how he called 
. size ace, wilhoat waiting for his host 
to be satisfied of the fact.” “ Well 
done the captain,” T observed : he 
proved himself the better Christian of 
the two, in spite of the D.D., oyster 
patty, and all !” 

T/te Beast. — To the discredit of hu- 
man nature, there is one step even be- 
yond the glutton — the man who eats 
for a wager ; and there are several snr- 
])rising records of those disgusting ex- 
iiibitions. Such of my readers, how- 
ever, as are anxious to know to what 
extent human voracity can be carried, 
will, it seems, be amply satisfied on 
that point by a peep into Curiosi^ 
ties of Medical Kvperkncey by J>r. 
Millingen, lately published by Mr. 
Bentley. What will they think of a 
raw sheep, and a sucking pig, for a 
dinner ; with sixty pounds of prunes, 
stones and all, for dessert ! This 
seems a poser ; but the feats of the 
monster, Tan-are, well authenticated, it 
would appear, by Paris physicians, and 
stated in the above-named work, are 
not less*slartling. At all events, if we 
doubt the quantity, we have no right 
to dispute the quality of the food here 
said to have been eaten — a live cat, 
for one thing ; which confirms what a 
French writer says of man, “ L horn me 
est omnivore. 

To conclude this part of my subject. 
A powerful French writer says, the 
law of nature prohibits gluttony, by 
the numerous evils that are attached to 
%it. ** The glutton,” says he, oppressed 
with aliments, digests with anxiety; 
Ills head, troubled by the fumes of indi- 
gestion, is incapable of conceiving clear 
and distinct ideas (< Fat paunches make 


lean pates,’ says Shakespeare) ; * he 
abandons himself with vkmsiee to the 
disorderly impulses of hts nature, vHiich 
impair his liealth ; his body koines 
bk^ed, heavy, and unfit for hdiour of 
any kind ; lie endures painful tfnd ex- 
pensive distempers ^ he seldoUi Ims to 
be old^ but, if he does, his age is re^ 
plete with infirmities and sonow.” 
This, we must admit, is an accurately 
drawn picture ; and it would be well 
for us all if it were more frequently in 
our view. But, generally speaking, 
Englishmen are not gktttons ; neither 
do 1 think that they eat more than, if so 
much as, the people of other countries 
wliich 1 have visited. 1 have no hesi- 
tation in saying, I consider the Ger- 
mans the best feeders that 1 have ever 
come in contact with ; and it may be 
remembered, that in my German tour, 
1 speak of my telling a German noble- 
man, that if 1 had half his fortune, 
1 would give ten thousand pounds for 
a German stomach, warranted sound. 
Neither are the largest men the greatest 
eaters ; despite of Martial’s query : — 

Quid dignuDi tanto tibi vontre gulaque 
precabor?” 

It is the slim, high-cheek, and law- 
boned chap, with no more fiesh on his 
bones than there is on a hurdle, that 
generally is the best trencher-man ; an 
observation, die truth of which is, I 
believe, confirmed by the experience 
of the persons who provide what are 
called ordinary dinners, in and about 
London.^ f3ut such is tlie case in the 
brute world. A mouse eats its own 
weight SIX times sooner than an ox. 

Abstinence. Sumptuary laws could 
not be enforced even by Csesar; and, 
if not generally scouted, they have been 
imperfecily obeyed in all countries >ni 
which they have been imposed. There 
is, also, too much of die sajnentia 
insaniensj as Horace calls the extra- 
vagant philosophy of a certain sett, in 
our Temperance Sofieiies, which I have 
already spoken of with mistrust. Bnt 
voluntary abstinence is quite another 
thing, and, at times, more efficacious 


* I had a bailifi' some years in roy service, who was exactly of this form, and 

would have been on awkward customer at a shilling ordinary, lie once dined four 
times and supped twice in one day ; and, fearing that I may not be credited for the 
assertion, I will name times and places. Ilo dined at niy bouse at half-past twelve ; 
with the clerk of Uasingstoko parish at two ; with Lord Bolton s steward at three ; 
and with a Mr. Corbet, then residing at Basingstoke, at five. On liis return home- 
ward, he anpped with fitr. Tubk, the miller of Sherborne, St. John's; at eighi, and at 
my house at ten ! Tbia> reader, is as Craw as Oospel iVseK ^ 
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than all the recipes of the pharma- 
copeeia; insoimich, as repletion being 
the great producer of disease, absti- 
nence checks it, in progrmu, I re- 
member hearing this strongly exempli- 
fied by Milton, — not Milton the poet, 
but Mat Milton, tlie once celebrated 
London horse dealer ; and 1 give his 
own words, because, like his namesake, 
his style of speaking on all occasions 
and* to all descriptions of persons, has 
always been very much the same. I 
never takes no physic,” said l>e, when 
1 am ill ; but 1 puls on the muzzle, and 
there it sfSps till I am well.” (I saw 
Mr.Milton last summer, in his seventieth 
year, doing great credit to his system.) 
There can be no doubt but tliat the 
injunction of fasting in the Romish 
Church, had the object of health in 
view, as well as a moral legard ; but 
then it .must have implied something 
approadiing to abstinence, and not 
what may be called sham fasting, on 
excellently dressed fish. All the sen- 
sible English Roman Catholics, indeed, 
with whom 1 have lived, — and the 
number is not a small one* — have 
sliewn themselves superior to this kind 
of fraud upon the devil, and satisfied 
their appetite with the common food 
of man, fish, flesh, and fowl, if they 
satisfied it at all. 

Bull saw the delusion in full force in 
September last, on my return homeward 
from Brussells’ mces. A party of six, 
including myself, sat down to dinner 
in the Antwerp and Client passage- 
boat, so celebrated for good cooking, 
that it is told of a late London alderman, 
renowned for having a palate, that he 
passed betvi^en those two ciiies, in this 
said bark, every day for a week, solely 
for the enjoyment of the dinner pro- 
vided in it. Albeit 1 this was what 
is called a fast-day ; and a course of 
what is styled plain boiled and fried 
fish, appeared after the sou)), which, 
although I did not taste it, appeared 
meagre enough. These removed, in 
came two dishes of the same species of 
food, very richly dressed, — that is to 
say, smothered in rich sauces— and a 
small bit of roast beef, in case there 
should be an heretical beefeater at table. 
As may be supposed, 1 was steady from 
the second edition of the finny tribe ; 
but they were done ample justice to by 
the six pious fosters, topping up with 
a plentiful allowance of well buttered 
^)astry and macaroni! Call ye this 
fasting ? by heavens I it would be well 


for mankind, were one half of their • 
bellies half as well filled as these were 
this day; and«l muttered to myself 
Swift's adnrrrable satire, on the farce [ 
had witnessed : — 

Who can conceive, in common sense, 
That bacon-slice gives God offence ? 

Or, that a herring has a charm, 

Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 

IFropt 9JJ} in majesty divine, 

Can He regard on what we dine?** 

No, no, reader, this is not fosting, 
and a long way removed from its old 
fashioned companion, praying. Tf you 
are of the same sex as myself, and wisli 
to afflict your soul by fosting, look into 
the canticles of King David, and see 
how he did it, amidst all the luxuries 
of royalty and wealth. Should you be 
of the softer sex, and inclined to the 
same penance, turn to the history of 
.ludith, or, perha))S, I should say to 
that of Esther, and there you will be 
told, that the bread of grief is very 
diderent to this well cooked fare in the 
Antwerp bark. But 1 can give you 
two^agan ladies, who would be no 
bad models for you, — most illustrious 
women, descended from the masters of 
the universe — the Paulinas and Mar- 
cellas of later times. They wril shew 
you how to mortify the flesh, although 
they could not have directed you how 
to pmy. 

Women, for the honour of their sex, 
are seldom addicted to immoderate 
eating, and it is well for them that they 
are not. In the first place, as Shake- 
speare says, gormandising would spoil 
their grace; and in the next, if we 
were to find a woman gluttonous, we 
should look for a mind enslaved to the 
lowest and grossest of all temptations. 
Still, young ladies are in error, if they 
imagine that young gentlemen dislike 
seeing them appear to eat with an ap- 
petite. On the contrary, it is a sign 
of health, and without health, there is 
no voluptuousness even in woman’s 
charms. Your very delicate and inters 
esting young ladies, are seldom denied 
the sympathy of our sex, but they are 
by no means so secure of their affec- 
tions. 

Hunger , — I thank God that I have 
never known the hardship of unap- 
peased hunger, beyond a few hours, 
and then by a voluntary seeking of it. 
It is a subject, however, that must 
oflen present itself to humane minds, 
in sympathy with the sufferings of the 
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jpoor<; and when we read of a father 
and his son fighting for a dead rat — as 
history informs us was the case at 
Athens, when Demetrius besieged it — 
we are inclined to pardon even crime, 
unaccompanied by violence, when com- 
mitted on its impulse. It is well for 
persons of all professions, and of all 
countries, to talk of virtue, with full 
stomachs, and for Mr. Pope to have 
written that ** virtue alone is happiness 
below;” but if tranquillity of mind, 
and freedom from pain, are necessary 
ingredients in the cup of life, something 
else is wanted to make it sparkle at 
the brim.” But looking at this matter 
in a pleasanter light, we may be as- 
sured that the indulgence, under ra- 
tional discipline, of a natural appetite, 
could never have been denied us by 
the laws of nature, and that it will 
never injure us ; it is the artificial 
one alone 

(“ With dishes tortured from their native 
taste, 

And mad variet}^ to spur beyond 

Its wiser will the faded appetite ”) 

(hat does the mischief. It is true,"^ the 
stimulus to eat must have been consi- 
dered essential to our existence; but 
for the re/is4, the faculty of appreciating 
the flavour of our food, we ought to be 
truly thankful. Paley is good on this 
subject. He says every thing we taste 
mi^ht have been made bitter ; and 
where would then have been the 
« relish?” 

1 never knew what it was to suffer 
something very nearly approaching to 
pain, from the effect of hunger, until 
during my visit to Scotland last year ; 
when, hunting with Mr. Dalyells 
hounds, 1 had been breathing for 
several hours what Milton calls the 
imperial air” of the (Jraropian Hills. 

I was obliged to request some refresh- 
ment on my road home, at the house 
of one of the oldest sportsmen in For- 
fiirshirc, now, unfortunately, no more. 

But I need not have travelled to 
Athens for cases of extreme hunger. 
There are now to be seen two good 
houses in Calais, on the tops of which 
are figures of a cat and a duck — one 
of them having been sold for a cat^ 
and the other (at least the original sites 
of each) for a duckf during the invest- 
ment of the town by Edward III. of 
England, in 1346. Here was the adage 
verified, of hunger breaking through 
stonfi walls* 


Christmas. — I sometimes think, that, . 
if I live twenty years more— against 
which the odds are high, for 1 have 
known too much of what Ovid calls the 
anxietas animi continuusqm labor ” 
of a rough and stormy life to expect 
such length of days— I shall hear of 
these humbugging tea-totallers preach- 
ing their crusades against all of God’s 
blessings conferred on mortal man, 
and perhaps on women tpo. Now, 
in my opinion, there is much of a 
moral grace , attached to a good Christ- 
mas dinner, and what is called the 
cheerful glass” afier it. fndeed, a 
friend of mine says he is well con- 
vinced that the stomachs of most men 
annually adapt themselves to a little 
excess at tins festive period ; and I 
believe it to be the case. At all events, 
there is a moral grace in the recollec- 
tion of the poor, and putting their 
stomachs to the test, amidst the gaieties 
of this season ; and it miy be really 
said to abound amongst the aristocracy 
of England. The articles of comfort 
diffused throughout his neighbour- 
hood, this time twelvemonths, by a 
Chesiiire squire, had they been pur- 
chased by retail, would have cost little 
less than a thousand pounds ! I have 
no reason to doubt that the great Lon- 
don capitalists are equally considerate 
of those born to poverty, or, what is 
worse, those whom fortune has sub- 
dued ; but of this I have no means of 
forming any accurate knowledge. The 
mercantile principle, however, of laying 
up a store, is equally the directive one 
here; witli only this difference, that the 
store thus laid up “ neither moth npr 
rust doth corrupt, nor thteves break 
through and steal.” 

Neither you nor I, Mr. Yorke, can 
travel far through this vale of tears, with- 
out an anecdote ; and to shew the good 
effect of well-timed abstinence on the 
stomachs of us mortals, — tlie stomach, 
that centre of sympathy, which par- 
ticipates with the sufferings of the sys- 
tem generally, aniT, also, of its j^arts — 

I will give you one of an old-fashioned 
farmer, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Ilsley, in Berkshire, at the 
beginning of Uie present century, lie 
was of a very penurious disposition, 
and, being a bachelor, had as little meat 
dressed in his house as he could avoid — 
in Aict, only just as much as kept him- 
self and his old housekeeper in what is 
called fair store condition, lieturning 
ooe day to his dinner, after having been . 
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riding over the dovifns, looking at his 
sheep, he found a piece of cold bacon 
on the table, being its third appearance 
in that character, lie had no inclina- 
tion for it — in short, his appetite was 
not strong enough for it; so, looking 
down upon hts stomach, in none of the 
pleasantest mood, he was heard thus 
to address himself to it : — ** Ah, ah, 
my old friend! thou does*n’t like it, 
,does*n’t thee ? but a plague on ye, 1*11 
make thee like it, by and by. Bring 
out the old mare, Jack when after 
mounting her again, and having another 
two hours ride after his sheep, over 
those fine health-giving downs, he re- 
turned to his cold bacon, with that sort 
of natural appetite, that induces the 
best fed sportsman in England, to 
devour very indifferent bread and cheese, 
on his return home from the chase, 
at a pot-house, with a relish, perhaps, 
far beyond that which accompanies 
him on many other days, at his own 
exquisitely dressed dinner.* 

But 1 have not yet done with the 
bacon, having one more anecdote re- 
lating to it, which was told me by the 
person himself, who forms the princi- 
pal feature in it — a land survevor, of 
much practice in London, and well 
known in Surrey. Most people are 
aware, that in some parts of Wales, 


m 

bacon and eggs, commonly called, 
" eggs and bacon,** constitute, not only 
a popular and favourite dish, but, in 
the picturesque districts of each of the 
principalities, too often the only one 
that a tiaveller can be accommodated 
with at the several small' inns. Tiiis 
fact, however, it appears, is not uni- 
versally known ; at least, the land sur- 
veyor*s wife was in ignorance of it, as 
the following circumstance will evince. 
Her husband having been for a fort- 
night, making a survey of an estate, 
in a mountainous part of South Wales, 
became so surfeited with eggs and 
bacon, at the small public house at 
which he had taken up his quarters, 
that his stomach was ready to keck at 
the very sight of them. Having arrived 
thence at his house in London, rather 
late in the evening, his wife, who ex- 
pected him, said she should “ surprise 
him with something nice for his sup- 
per.*’ The land surveyor was delight- 
ed with this mark of conjugal affection, 
and anxiously expected the something 
nice when, lo and behold ! the cover 
beinf lifted up, presented a well gar^ 
nished dish of eggs and bacon, which was 
a treat to him previously to his visit to 
Wales, 

Calais, Jan, 2, 1B37. 


* Dr. Johnson soys, The man who rode out for an appetite consulted but little 
the dignity of human nature.” Perhaps not ; and, by all accounts, the doctor found 
his on easier terms, and seldom failed to indulge it A fortnight before his death, 
on the aodiority of Sir John Hawkins, he ate heartily of a French duck- pie and a 
pheasant ! 
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P.LAY-GOINO Days. 

CY BUOTIIEB LOCK. 

“ The play’s the thing.” 


Avowing at once a determined and 
«ncorn]>romising dissent from all opi- 
nions which tend to depreciate the 
player’s profession, it may be at the 
same time acknowledged, that there is 
a certain degree of good in the objec- 
tion (however unreasonable in itself) 
which, in the eyes of many, is attached 
to it ; for the fascination of the stage is, 
at the same time, so strong, that a suf- 
ficient number of aspirants to histrionic 
renown is always at hand ; and, were 
it not for some repelling influence in 
public opinion, the attractions of acting 
would prove so mighty, as to make the 
audience part of a theatre a very un- 
necessary sort of an appendage. In 
tiie absence of a centrifugal forc^, the 
centripetal love would destroy the very 
system of the practical drama, by in- 
corporating the satellites of tlic boxes 
willi tlic “ stars of the stage. 

According to this view of the case, 
actors have scarcely reason to complain 
of tliat shyness, which even many peo- 
ple who love a play exhibit towards 
the profession; and, apart from the 
benefits of the monopoly which they in 
consequence enjoy, is the advantage of 
being freed from that vast portion of 
commonplace twaddle, to which a 
general intimacy with tlic soi-disant 
“ respectable” world, would render 
them subject. Moreover, it is still left 
to llie few— and all actors may aspire 
to become tlie few — to attain such a 
rank in their art, and to maintain 
with it such an exhibition of moral and 
intellectual wealth, as at once breaks 
down all the prejudices which surround 
the profession abstractedly, and leaves 
the himself the more distinctly 

triumphant. Who dares exact from 
Shakespeare any toll of homage to 
conventional respectability? albeit the 
author of Hamlet was a player I Less 
— but still sufficiently — presuming is 
he, who would sneer at the actor-author, 
Knowles, or feel himself less than 
honoured in the companionship of our 
great tragedian, Macready. 

Th^ ctrcuiQ5taQce$ whjeh keep many 


of us from becoming actors ourselves, 
cause us, as it were, to regard actors as 
our representatives. As we may not 
spout with our own lungs, we adopt, 
as a sort of stage-doubles, those who 
spout after our own fashion ; and they 
who abuse the tragedian of our hearts, 
are almost as disgusting as if they were 
to abuse our proper selves. Again ; as 
great actors are by some chance (a kind 
of mysterious fate!) doing what no 
chance has permitted us to do, they 
become, in a measure, creatures of 
anotlier world — bright objects of ad- 
miration on the stage— strange objects 
of curiosity in the streets — and impres- 
sive phenomena in a private room! 

Thus much, by way of prologue to 
our more immediate subject, which 
does not treat of going to a, — that is, 
to antf play — but of going to the pl.ay 
of our youthful choice; delightful in 
itself as the work of Shakespeare, and 
the more so as affording our favourite 
actor an opportunity for that display, 
which we are resolved upon shall be 
triumphant, even before we witness it. 
It matters not who our favourite was. 
Suffice it, that we had long wished to 
see him in Macbeth ; and that the bills, 
at length, to our great joy, announced 
the desired performance. 

My theatrical friend, Jack 11. (not 
Jack llichards — thougli he was a de- 
lightful fellow), was my companion — 
my other lialf in all matters, saving my 
poverty : for there was I, yi lowly 
London lodgings, witli sixty pounds a- 
year; allowing myself, as almost my 
only indulgence, (lie means of occupying 
a seat in the pit of Co vent Garden or 
Drury Lane theatre, once a month : this 
enjoyment being legitimised, by taking 
only half a pint, instead of the coveted 
pot of porter, every day with my mut- 
ton-chop. Excepting, then, in my 
poverty, which I contrived for certain 
politic reasons to conceal, Jack was 
“ my other self — my counsel’s consis- 
tory and, on all theatrical occasions, 
he was sure to be witb me. Though, 
comparatively, inH-equent visitors, I 
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believe wo became distinctly known to 
the pittites of both theatres, by the 
vehemence of our applauses. On one 
occasion, in particular, during our ear- 
liest play-goings, we pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished ourselves, by responding to 
a high-flown passage of loyalty, roost 
energetically delivered by one of the 
most impassioned of actors. There 
was considerable political excitement 
at the time, and the passage had its 
effect with our party generally ; or, at 
least, it might nave had, but for the 
o*er-reaching extremity of our vocifera- 
tions. Scarcely had the entire speech 
been deliverod, when we abandoned 
our energies to such a tumult of 

bravos!” we kicked, clapped, and 
tliundered, with such a determined dis- 
regard to the stability of the pit floor, 
and the auricular nerves of all around 
ns, that I have since wondered we were 
not hurried out of tlie theatre as a 
couple of moral incendiaries, or two 
politically insane fire-brands! Had 
not the attention of the house been en- 
tirely diverted from tlie actor to our- 
selves, 1 have no doubt, but the former 
would have been seen like the imper- 
sonation of Fear, in Collins’s Ode to the 
Fftssiom^ recoiling back even at the 
noise himself had caused. 

With the foregoing exempli Boatioii 
of our excitability, some idea may be 
formed of the feelings with which we 
paid our monthly visit to the theatre ; 
nor ever were our anticipations more 
agog, than in the case which is im- 
mediately the theme of this narrative. 

.Tack and I, then, having met at a 
rhop-house, are now on our way, with 
hurried steps and palpitating hearts, to 
Covent Garden theatre. 'Tis a quarter 
past six, and the doors open at half- 
past precisely. VVe pass every body 
on our way, and walk half the time off 
pavement, that we may get on the 
quicker. Now we enter the piazza, 
scented with the ‘‘ vegetable essence” 
of cabbage -stalks, and echoing the 
hundred screeching voices, which ex- 
claim in deafening continuance — Buy 
a bill o’ the play ! ” “ Covent Gai-deii 
or Drury Lane?” “Nice St. Michael 
oranges, sir ! only eightpence a dozen ! ” 
“Shove along, Jack!” “ Here, old 
woman ; give us a play-bill : — come, 
come, be quick ; — for Covent Garden 
to be sure : no, t/u^t won’t do.’* “ Here, 
sir 1 here’s vot you vant ; here’s a pro«r 
per Aonse-bill.” « Ay, thafs it : come 
^long, Jack}”^ And tboS; among a 


thousand old women and other delect- 
able impediments, purposely intended, 
I suppose, to augment our desires by 
retarding our progress, we approach, at 
length, that gloomy looking archway, 
which we all remember as leading 
from the north-east comer of the piazza 
into the darksome vestibule of the pit- 
doors. That archway passed— through 
an open door on the left, is seen, 
gleaming in the radiance of a gas- 
light, a pointed finger, and the words 
“ To the one-shilling gallery.” The 
gods have ascended alr^y to the up- 
per portal. A second archway leads 
to the inner part of the vestibule, where 
a thickly set possS of expectants have 
surrounded the two yet unopened pit- 
doors. Ourselves and many others 
join the crowd at the same moment; 
nor have we taken our position many 
seconds, ere we find ourselves as 
densely penned in behind, as we are 
penned out before. Still they continue 
to press on without, and to condense 
witliin, till we hang to the doors and 
to one another like a swarm of bees 
dkngUng from a cherry-tree. An un- 
pleasant sense of neighbourly amal- 
gamation begins to manifest itself in 
the trial of our ribs’ elasticity, and we 
settle our arms in such a position, as 
may best serve us in the tug of war 
which is at hand . 1 ncipient grumblings 
are audible. The females and the ner- 
vous gentlemen are alarmed. A kind 
of dogged selfishness seems to be taking 
possession of all hearts ; and expressions 
of impatience are occasionally heard. 
Hark! — a boll! They are opening the 
inner doors, preparatory to withdrawing 
the bolts of the outer ones. The con- 
centrated impulse of the theatrical 
press-gang, is manifested by a simul- 
taneous movement forward, and by 
two or three swings laterally. “ Don’t 
push so — what’s the use of being in 
such a hurry?” “What’s the use of 
your being in such a passion ? ” “ Sir ! 
you’re no gentleman!” “Gentle- 
man! — no, to he sure. What should 
a gentleman do here?” “ Well, sir; 
but you should consider the ladies!” 
“ 1 consider I do, by making myself a 
gentleman for the occasion, and taking 
them into the boxes whenever they 
favour me with their company to the 
play.” “ Ladies and gentlemen, take 
care of your pockets — there’s one in ! ” 
“ Ah, but I do^t care for my pockets, 
’cause them’s none in-.” “ ?«) ; you’re 
the pickpocket^ 1 suppoae.'^ 5 u^q4 
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back! here’s a woman fainting!” 

There go the bolts!” Now for 
it! Here, Mary, keep close to me.” 
Screams are now heard. The bolts are 
drawn, the doors fly open, and in the 
phalanx rushes like exasperated be- 
siegers into a conquered city! The 
inexperienced, who had planted them- 
selves near the sides of the breach, are 
thrust aside, or jammed against the 
sharp angles of the door-posts, by the 
central torrent of the veteran troops ; and 
the fat gentleman, who, a minute back, 
would have given the world to get out, 
might now vainly offer a world to get 
in. Mercy on me! I’m out of breath 
even with bare description of it. A 
moment's breathing while in the lobby, 
and on again for the pay-place. To 
the breach once more ! I say, sir ! 
would you (as you’ve got your arm up) 
be kind enough just to push down 
my hilt?” Down goes the hat over 
my eyelids, and I am borne to the 
pay-place in a condition of blind re- 
signation. Put down your money.” 

Push up my hat.” Pass on.” ‘‘Stop, 

sir; where's your check ? ” “ My wifefs 
got it,” “ Then you’re check-mated.” 
“ Hurrah ! here we are !” Oh, the glory 
of first breathing in the open pit — of 
hopping, skipping, jumping, from seat 
to seat, and of settling at length in the 
middle of the fourth row, with friend 
Jack on one side, and a fair stranger on 
the other ; then to look up, and see tlie 
gods and goddesses tumbling into the 
galleries, amidst the din of cat-calls, 
finger-whistling, shrill exclaims, and 
• hoarse replies. Where rows of empty 
benches were to be seen a few minutes 
back, hats and bonnets and excited 
faces are now in parallels of busy 
motion ; till, at length, the anxious 
eyes of the “ standing-room” occupants, 
are seen glancing athwart the undu- 
lating suiface of tlie brimful arena, 
like a string of unhappy herrings, look- 
ing wistfully but vainly on the waters 
which lave the beach, on which they 
have been cruelly left high and dry. 
“ You couldn't move a ketle further, 
ma'am, could you?” “ No, sir; I'm 
sufficiently squeeged already.” 

And now the pit and galleries are 
full. Boisterousness is subdued into 
a sort of murmuring undulation, with 
only occasional gusts of riot from above. 
The second circle is gradually filling, 
with men of positive, and ladies of 
middling, gentility. The third circle 
receives those who cannot have their 


wish in obtaining front seats else- 
where; and both circles are subse- 
quently occupied by young professional 
men, who, on this occassion, patronise 
the player rather than the pby, and 
have a generous satisfaction in their 
exclusion from the better places. By 
the way, I should have said, it is Mr. 
’s benefit. 

The turn-keys begin to rattle at the 
doors of the dress circle. “ No 5, first 
company!” Enter a paternal super- 
intendent, hrs turbaned wife, three 
daughters, and two dandy gallants. 
Down they come ; the seats slam after 
them, and slap goes the door into its 
rebate. Thus it continues all around : 
“Second company. No 9!” “jFirst 
company, No 4, and second, No C!” 
Rattle — slam — slam — slam — slap I 
Fair necks, hazel eyes, nut-brown ring- 
lets, cherry lips ; plum-coloured satin, 
kid gloves, ostrich feathers: here a 
dowager partlet in black velvet, there 
a covey of doves in white feathers. 
And no\V the house exhibits a splendid 
complement. The gods cry for “ music!” 
One by one, the denizens of the ochestra 
appear, each especially looking as if he 
couldn’t help it, and eyeing the ful- 
ness of the house with an indifferent, if 
not discontented, grimace, as though 
he should say — “ all this is nothing to 
wic.” Oh, the delightful discord of the 
tuning, and the delicious smell of gas 
and orange peel. The stage lamps are 
rising: flasn goes the flood of light 
over the blinking multitude. Through 
a slit in the curtain glances the trea- 
surer’s eye. “ Ah ! — peeping Tom ! ” 
A bell is heard : the pit partially ar-* 
ranges itself. The orchestral leader 
takes his seat. “Play up! journey- 
men sawyers!” A little more tuning 
yet: the leader looks around: three 
taps with his fiddle-stick portend the 
coming crash. His head is down ; his 
bow is up ; across the strings ; and — 
CRASH ! — away they go. 

The dress circle continues to fill. 
As the overture proceeds, anxieties 
come over us. We hope the gods will 
be graciously silent. Our palms itch 
to greet the hero of the night. The 
final chords are being played ; and, 
at length, one mighty volume of sound 
announces chord the last. Down ! ” 
“ Hats off!” and down we sit, dragging 
our coat-tails round, and snugly de- 
positing our hats between our knees. 

The bell rings, and up goes the cur- 
Uin| yielding a gratefq) bbdy of cool 
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air^ and developing the three weir’d 
sisters.” The cunning of the scene is, 
however, at first provokingly disturbed, 
by the noise of late coiners into the 
dress circle. And now opens scene 
the second, with king Duncan and the 
** bloody soldiers.” And now, the 
witches again — and now, 

A drum ! — a drum ! — Macbeth doth 
come !’* 

“ Now, .Tack ! ” Ay, ay,” says 
he ; and we tuck up our sleeves, and 
breathe restlessly, and keep a steady 
eye upon the bridge in the back scene, 
and watch the “ forces ” as they march 
across, one by one, to the tune of 

Pattie’s Mill;” and then, prema- 
turely burst out with a “ bravo 1 ” at 
sight of a highland dress, in which 
Macbeth is not. Another comes : not 
he. Another: not he. A fourth ! — a 
fifth ! “ Start eyes ! what ! will the 

line stretch out to the crack of doom 1” 
Another yet ! — ha ! — a pause there 
he is! Bravo! bravo! (keep it up, 
Jack;) bravo! hurrah I hur — r — r — 
r — ah ! Silence ! Bravo ! Hush ! 
Bravo I ” 

I beg your pardon, young gentle- 
men, but I came here to see Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth; and am not aware 
of any stage directions which authorise 
sucli vociferous activity on the part of 
the pit. What has the poor man done, 
that you should bellow at him in such 
a manner? Why, you’ll frighten him 
out of his wits ; and I’m sure his best 
wits will be required to do justice to 
his part. Moreover, may 1 be par- 
doned for asking, whether it would not 
be more wise, rather to applaud an 
actor for what he has done, than for 
what he is gohig to do.” 

Such was the rebuke which we met 
with from a very venerable-looking old 
gentleman who sat immediately behind 
us. 1 did not much relish it at the 
time ; but can pow regard it as the 
most sensible portion of this my thea- 
trical record. 

The first storm of enthusiasm having 
passed, a comparative state of quiescent 
comfort succeeds : not that our zeal is 
a wit diminished, but that our physical 
powers are somewhat relaxed, and 
that we now obey an impulse sanc- 
tioned by judgment, rather than a 
franticism excited by fervid partiality. 
It is, after all, delightful to witness that 
pervading sympathy, which causes two 
or three thousand assembled persons 


to yield forth a simultaneous testimony, 
of the warmth with which they greet 
the apt delivery of some particular pas- 
sage of the poet. In such happy in- 
stances, the multitude shew themselves 
to be of one family. There is estimable 
brotherhood in the universality of such 
movements: not that my “ univer- 
sality” must be taken in its most rigid 
sense; for it is not improbable, that, 
while the serious nine are applauding 
the actor, the odd one may be cracking 
a nut. I confess to the folly of being 
angry on such occasions; and, indeed, 
it 4 S annoying, when the kernel of a 
poetical passage is deemed secondary 
to that of a filbert. Again ; how wanton 
is the dulness of that man, who never 
blows his nose, except at the exact 
moment when all his neighbours are 
giving the most silent attention, to 
some exquisite modulation of feeling 
on the part of the actor. It was on 
such an occasion, that 1 once narrowly 
escaped a thrashing from a great bottle- 
nosed trumpeter, whose ill-timed blast 
^holly destroyed the effect, which 
otherwise would have been produced 
by Kean, in the “ farewell” of Othello’s 
“ occupation.” With more emphasis 
than discretion, I audibly and deliber- 
ately exclaimed, ‘‘ Confound that nose !” 
The performance was for several mi- 
nutes disturbed by the hisses of some, 
the laughter of others, and the threats 
of Nosey, whose wrath I had much 
trouble in assuaging. I begged his 
pardon, assuring him that my ungentle 
remark had solely applied to his nose, • 
The intervals between the acts are 
by no means deficient in interest ; the 
fair splendours of the dress circle 
proving most attractive. Perhaps, the 
interregnum becomes enlivened by a 
squabble, more elaborately worked out 
than that which I have just described 
between Nosey and myself. The mur- 
murings of incipient altercation gra- 
dually swell into breezes of hostility. 
All eyes are directed towards the scene 
of action . Anon, we observe the num- 
bers around, mounting the benches to 
get a -peep into the cock-pit. Tlie 
ladies in the boxes near, are aharmed. 
The men become eagerly interested: 
the voices of the engaged swell louder ; 
and louder still the voices of the backers. 
An oath is heard — a blow evidently 
given; then a struggle, and then a con- 
fused hubbub of IVrn him out!” 
** Give it him ! ” That’s ii 1 ” There 

he goes I” Tlie sound of a falling 
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body then announces, that one of the 
combatants is proatrale in that space, 
intended only fOr standing room. The 
cheers of the spectators follow. The 
side door of the pit ks .heard to swing 
on its hinges. The tugging and shuf- 
6ing of two pair of hands and feet con- 
tinue a few moments, when the doors 
closing-to, confirm the ejectment made ; 
and, after an indistinctly heard. rum- 
bling in the corridor, tlie storm subsides. 
The men return to their seats; the 
ladies resume their tranquillity; the 
bell rings; and up goes the curtain for 
the next act. 

Thus the play proceeds, till a brief 
disturbance possibly occurs during the 
entrance of the half-pricers, which, like 
the blast of Nosey, is always ingeniously 
contrived to take place at the wrong 
time. 

The play concludes: the hero is 
prostrate, panting in death; and, on 
the fall of the curtain, he is called to 
life again, by the magic power of his 
own proper name. Here is work a- 
gain for Jack and self. Again, as at the 
beginning, we employ every possible 
means of deafening our quieter neigh- 
bours ; and, having expended a greater 
«um total of enthusiasm tlian would 
nave sufficed for the performance of the 
most impassioned character ever con- 
ceived by Nat Lee himself, we suffer 
the idolised tragedian to depart in 
peace, and sink sore-throated, sore- 
handed, sore-footed, and sorely ex- 
hausted, upon our comfortless wooden 
seats. 

Freshly, as the shower after dusty 
heat, comes the farce, which is less 
wearing than tragedy, in being more 
sparing of the intellectual man ; other- 
wise, as regards the man physical, it is 
sufficiently fatiguing: so that, by the 
conclusion of the performance, we are 
willing to depart, under the comforting 
anticipation of oysters and porter. A 
^modined wish to be gone, is evinced 
by the audience at large, during the 
progress of the last scene ; while many 
are on their legs, employed in shawl- 
ing, cloaking, buttoning up their great 
coats, and half throttling with worsted 
comforters their little children. The 
concluding words of the actor, — par- 
ticularly addressed to the audience-— 
aie, therefore, least attended to ; and 


many a box-door is open before the 
curtain lias fallen. Then follows tlie 
bustle of departure, in which the con- 
ditions of entrance are curiously re- 
versed ; for the pit avenue is quiet 
compared with the box portico. In 
the latter, all is riot ana confusion. 
Loveliness remains impatiently shiver- 
ing on the threshold, while gallantry 
runs to and fro in search of her lady- 
ship’s carriage. Then we have the 
call for hackney-coaches — number so- 
and-so (though, in fact, number one’' 
is the pervading consideration); the 
hoarse responses of the coachmen ; the 
vociferations of footmen ; the hery 
zeal of link -boys; the trampling of 
vexed horses; the one, two, three, of 
the carriage-steps, as they are let down ; 
the four, five, six, and closing slap of 
the door, as they are put up ; the r — 
r — roll of the wheels, as one vehicle 
drives off; and r — r — ram-jain of the 
two next contenders for precedence. 
Such are among the principal features 
of box company departure. 

From the pit, on tlie contrary, moves 
a mass, dense, slow, and silent. Some 
linger behind to take a survey of the 
interior of the theatre; watching with 
a half melancholy interest, the dying 
lights of the great central chandelier, 
and scenting the ftavour of uncon- 
sumed gas. Their voices, which shortly 
before were drowned in the “ busy hum 
of men,” are now hurled back to them 
by echo: the servants of the theatre 
appear in various parts of the box-tiers ; 
and the noise of falling seats reverbe- 
rates in restored space. Tiie gilded 
fronts of the boxes are veiled witli 
their canvass coverings. The vast hall 
of excitement and multitude, becomes 
the tomblike abode of silence and 
desertion; and the last straggler is, 
perhaps, the last, only because he is 
the most poetical . He retires with a sigh, 
repeating Moore’s lines,*— 

“ When I remember njl 

The friends so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

1 feel like one who etands alone— 

Some banquet hall deserted ; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlanda 
dead, 

And all, but he, departed.” 
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Tue work before yjs, 'has one great re- 
quisite for ensuring success. It is 
written con amove. Mr. Prior is, what 
every good biographer ought to be, a 
faithful squire to his hero, deeply in- 
terested in his fame, and following him 
with unwearied fidelity through all his 
fortunes. A more diligent hunter after 
facts never existed . He favours us with 
a slight sketch of his labours : — 

** The great difficulty, was to procore 
such iuformHtion as might be new and 
satisfactory. Of all the distinguished 
writers of so recent a date, his life, or at 
least a large portion of it, considering that 
it offered some curious vicissitudes, was 
the least accurately known. Not a new 
fact on the subject, and scarcely one 
connected with his productions, hod 
transpired for thirty years; no one was 
know'll to possess any of his remains ; and 
in the innumerable biographies of literary 
men, and others published since his 
death, there was not, with one exception, 
even a letter of Goldsmitli to be found. 
Material ns these obstacles appeared, the 
design, when once determined upon, was 
imrsued, it is hoped, with becoming 
spirit. A journey was undertaken to his 
native spot ; to the subsequent residence 
of his father, at Lissoy ; to Athlone ; and 
to Poscoinmon and its vicinity, where 
the poet had spent some time in the 
house of one of his uncles : communica- 
tions were entered into with his relatives 
who were supposed to be capable of com- 
municating information ; indeed, nil who 
could be traced, were applied to on the 
subject; and the records of Trinity Col- 
lege searched for such facts ns tiicy could 
supply. With the same view, up])lica- 
tion was made by the writer, to all his 
literary acquaintance, and removing to 
London in the following year (1831), he 
had the advantage of pursuing there, the 
research that would have proved un- 
uvailing elsewdiere. In proof that no 
reasonable diligence was wanting to the 
completion of an object, which he con- 
sidered more nati^uil (to Ireland) tbon 
personal, it may be mentioned, that 
several hundreds of letters have been 
written in furtherance of his inquiries, 
and personal applications nearly as nu- 
merous made to others ; while many of 
the periodical works, and several of the 
daily journals, for a period of fifteen years, 
have been carefully examined by himself, 
to ascertain the exact dates of the poet’s 
productions, to trace such others from 


the same publishers as he (lid not avow, 
and to glean all the miscellaneous in- 
telligence they might afford. Aluch of 
this was done amid occupations of a 
public nature, and necessarily cost much 
time and laborious inquiry. Tim result, 
however, has been a large, and it is hoped 
accurate, accessiou of information.” 

This hope, we are sure all the readers 
of Mr. Prior’s indefatigable volumes, 
will admit to be amply gratified. It 
is no wonder that it has been a labour 
of nearly seven years. 

The first twenty pages shall serve as 
a specimen of the industrious labour^ 
of Mr. Prior. Public documents are 
bunted through to ascertain that, on 
the 5lh of March, 34th Hen. VlIF. 
(1542), a king’s letter appointed 
John Goldsmyth clerk of the council ; 
the records of the parliamentary com- 
mission of 1641, supply the testimony 
of the Rev. John Goldsmith, as to his 
adventures in the time of the Massacre. 

are furnished with a copy of the 
grant, which assigned to George Gold- 
smith and Hester his wife, the lauds 
of Kilbegg and Brackughreagli, in the 
Barony of Moycashell; the books of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are in constant 
employment, to discover such entries 
relative to all kinds of Goldsmiths, as 
the following: — 1697, Sep. 23”. 

Johannes Goldsmith Pensio: — Filius# 
Robei'ti (Goldsmith generosi — Annum 
agens 18 — Natus villa dicta Ballioiighter 
Com : Roscommon — l''.ducalus Stroks* 
town sub Mag”, Cugb — Tutor Eu : 
I-oyd.*' Sir William Belham is put 
under requisition for points of fiimily 
history and genealogy ; Lloyd's Evening 
Post, May 27-29, 1765, is hunted up 
for a paragraph recording the generasity 
of the mother of General Wolfe, because 
her name was Goldsmith ; the heading 
of a lease contracted between William 
Conolly one of the lords justices, and 
Ann Jones the poet’s grandmother, is 
duly exemplified, with an evident regret 
that no larger portion of the document 
has been preserved ; that the house of Pal- 
las ill which Oliver was bom, ** would 
appear” to have become the property of 
a branch of the family, is evidenced by 
an extract from an Irish magazine, 

‘‘ Exsbaw’s, for 1770,'’ [Mr. Prior, Mr. 


* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a Variety of Original Sources, and com- 
prising numerous Unpublished Letters, &c. Ac. By James Prior, Esq., .^utlior of 

the *‘Life of Burke.*’ 2 vols* 8yo. London, Murray. 1837, 
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Prior, wlv^t month ?]. The Reverend 
Dot’tor Strean, of Athlone, to whom 
the author feels obliged for the inquiries 
he luid made, is made to furbish up his 
Celtic lore, to inform us that Ardnagan 
(one of the places to which Goldsmith’s 
birth is assigned), or Ardnagowan, is 
in more correct orthography Airdna- 
gabha ; the identical leaf of the family 
Bible which records the births of the 
Goldsiniths, and sets at rest for ever the 
doubts and mistakes of Bishop Percy 
and others who date Oliver’s entrance 
into the world on the 29th, instead of 
tlie 10th, of November, fall into the all- 
searching hands of our biographer ; the 
Register Office of Dublin disgorges 
deeds relating to the lands of Lissoy, 
concerning which, had also been ran- 
sacked, the scarce volume, giving an 
account of the forfeited estates in Ire- 
land ; '* a traveller in America is drag- 
ged homeward, to testify respecting 
the hawthorn bush of Auburn, and 
so forth. We have not minutely cata- 
logued the documentary evidence from 
books and papers which form the raw 
material of the first score of paps ;^nd 
yet what a miscellaneous mass f Deeds, 
grants, leases, parliamentary records, 
college books, newspapers, magazines, 
family Bibles, public registries; Wood’s 
Athena y Temple’s Rebellion, Ulster 
King of Arms, Mr. Jones Lloyd, pro- 
prietor of Sinilli Hill or Ardnagowan, 
Drs. Strean and Neligan of Athlone, 
* Mr. Bond of Lissoy, Best an Irish 
clergyman, Davis’s Travels in the 
United States, — all dance before us, not 
in any mazes of metaphorical confusion, 
but in the straightforward paths of 
ticketed and labelled chronological re- 
gularity. One grief penetrates the 
accurate heart of Mr. Prior. 

“ The reader will observe many varia- 
tiema in the orthography; thus, Lissoy 
or Lisboy, are us^ as the whim of the 
moment prompts; thus, also, w*e have 
Fallas, Pallasmore, Pallismore, and Pal- 
lacemore, all meaning the same place ; 
and the family of Bodson, near Athlone, 
into which the poet’s sister Catherine 
married, is now W their own relatives 
called and spelt ifodson or Hudson in- 
discriminately ; the latter, indeed, most 
commonly. Few things perplex an in- 
quirer in Ireland more than these need- 
less and arbitrary variations.’' 

This is a sad pity, and should be cor- 
rected by act of parliament, now that 
the schoolmaster is abroad. 

Levmcula hac, says the philosophic 


Clarke, after enumerating the princi- 
pal subjects of grammar, prosody, 
accents, &c., which occupy the notes 
of his Iliad, -^Leviuscula lute, sed ex 
elementis constant, e j^indpiis pendent 
omnia — and we ought to be grateful 
to a biographer who takes so much 
pains, to inform himself and his 
readers of whatever can be discovered 
bearing reference to his task. Many 
things which, at the time they occurred, 
seemed to be as trifling and unim- 
portant, ds the pains bestowed to find 
them out now may appear to the care- 
less reader, contributed, no doubt, to 
form the mind, to influence the feelings, 
and to feed the imagination of the 
future poet. 

The same care marks the work 
throughout. The progress of Oliver, 
from the fostering care of Elizabeth 
Delap, who boasted, with deserved 
pride, that she was the first who put 
a book into his hands, through the 
tuition of Byrne, the village school- 
master, the Rev. Mr. Griffin of Elphin, 
Mr. Campbell of Athlone, the Rev. 
P. Hughes of Edgeworthstown, till his 
entrance in the Irish University, is 
duly set forth, with as many personal 
anecdotes as can now be recovered. 
We fear, that like most anecdotes of 
the boyhood of men afterwards distin- 
guished in life, they are somewliat 
apocryphal. It is generally agreed 
upon, however, that he exhibited no 
proofs of his future ability while at 
school, but this has been said of 
so many other remarkable persons, 
that it is scarcely worth noticing. In 
the appreciation of talent, there* are 
two parties to be considered, the ob- 
server as well as the observed. Many 
causes will concur to render the early 
career of a man of genius undistin- 
guished^ without driving us to tlie hy- 
pothesis, tliat because Im did not shine 
at school or college, he was inferior at 
that very moment in intellect, or ability 
to those who, meMuring his capacity 
by their own, looked down upon him 
for not executing, or, perhaps, even 
attempting to execute, those literary 
feats, which formed the height of their 
aspiring. 

The pecuniary difficulties of his 
family, rendered it necessary that he 
should enter Trinity College as a sizer. 
Mr. Prior laudably corrects various 
errors connected with this event. 

** The time having anjived for entering 
the university, Oliver was admitted a 
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liiznr of Trinity College, Dublin, Jane 
11, 1745. An error in tbe year of ad- 
Dnaaion, baa provoiled in all accounts 
liitherto given of ]ui|i. wliicb arises from 
tbe ^ .university year commencing on tbe 
9lb July, BO that tbe six previous months 
appear, to an inadvertent examiner, to 
be of earlier lb an they really are. 

** The following is the entry extracted 
from tbe official ngister, in which, how- 
ever, there are two errors; one stating 
him to be born in Westmeath, which 
arose from the abode of his father being 
in that county ; and the other, in repre- 
senting him to be only fifteen years old, 
when he was really more than sixteen, 
if the date of his birth, November 17S8) 
be, as we must believe, correct, 

** In a list of eight sizers, entered on 
the same day, bis name is the last en- 
rolled. His answering, therefore, in the 
previous examine lion, it is presumed, 
was loss satisfactory tJian that of others, 
there b^ing on such occasions a contest 
for superiority, among such as apply for 
the benefits of the foundation. But, con- 
sidering that he was the junior candidate 
of the party, and, no doubt, triumphed 
over many other competitors, the fact of 
admission at all is evidence of consi- 
denible proficiency in classical know- 
ledge.” 

He was unhappy in the choice of a 
tutor. Of Theaker Wilder, who was the 
person selected, it so chances that we 
have heard somewhat. His name is 
connected with the Droughts, Greaveses, 
Macdonnells — all men of honourable 
record in the history of Dublin College. 
That poor Goldsmith should have been 
ill-used by the roaring and hard-drink- 
ing mathematician into whose hands 
he was committed, is possible enough; 
but that Theaker Wilder vms any thing 
worse than a riotous lad while an un- 
dergraduate, and a severe disciplinarian 
and tutor in afler-times, we doubt. The 
very anecdotes gathered by Prior go to 
no further extent. Those which are 
found in other Lives of Goldsmith may 
be looked upon as wholly witliout 
foundation. That the tutor of Gold- 
smith was capable of kindly and ho- 
nourable emotions, Mr. Prior comes 
forward willingly to prove, in a passage 
which also supplies a notice of Wilder’s 
melancholy end ; — 

** With passions so uncontrolled and 
unamiable, lie could be considerate and 
charitable. On the death of Dr. Ma- 
guire, about 1768, he succeeded to tlie 
muthematical chair : at his own expense 
he published, for the benefit of the #idow; 
ana familyi an edition of Ne#ton’a 


metie, prepared for the press by the de- 
ceased, with' copious notes by himself. 
He intimated likewise a design of com- 
pleting and publishing, from the same 
kind motivea, three other unfinished trea- 
tises of his predecessor, on Arithmetic, 
Equations, and Ratios. And it may be 
remarked, that at the moment (1770) he 
first appeared in the press, his quondam 
pupil, after long struggling with ob- 
scurity and povert 3 % bad attained the 
summit of literary reputation. The end 
of this gentleman proved as melancholy 
as his habits bad been exceptionable. 
Early in 1770 he quitted the university 
for one of its livings, that of Rathmelton, 
in the county of Donegal. Here, it is 
said, a femde of equivocal character 
exercised such influence in his house as 
to deny him admission when he chose to 
stop out late at night ; and on attempting 
at such times to enter by the window, 
usually met with strong resistance, until 
certain terms of capitulation with the 
party within had been proposed and ac- 
cepted. It is, therefore, scarcely matter 
of surprise that he was found dead one 
morning on the floor of his room, with 
traces of severe contusion, the cause of 
whigh, us no investigation took place, 
remained unknown.” 

It is probable that the notes on 
Newton are nothing better than a 
collection of ** culs,’^ as the men of 
T. C. D. call the mathematical conun- 
drums in which they so much rejoice. 
But that is no matter. Theaker Wilder 
employed his labours in the most scho- 
larlike and generous manner — in spread- 
ing, as far as he could, the scientific 
fame of his predecessor, and devoting 
the profits of his work to the advantage 
of the widow. Tliis does not bespeak 
an innately savage disposition. As for 
the unfortunate liaison iiinted at in the 
above extract, something may be said 
in palliation. By tlie strict rules of 
the Irish University, the charter and 
laws of which were drawn from those 
of Cambridge, celibacy was, as in the 
English universities, enjoined on the 
fellows ; but in process of time the law 
was, at first secretly, and afterwards 
openly, disregarded. An ambiguous 
wording iQ the statute afiforded a loop- 
hole of retreat. It was not exactly 
enacted that fellows should riot marry, 
but that, if such marriage were dis- 
covered, the fellowship should be va- 
cated. As nobody was bound to dis- 
cover on himself, and as public feeling 
in Ireland was always against the sta- 
tute, the salvo quieted unreluctant con- 
scietvees, and the fellows married with- 
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butscFUjpk; but^ even within the me- 
rnory of the present generation, the 
ladies did not assume the names of 
their husbands, ^ough received in so- 
ciety without hesitation on that account. 
About the beginning of the present 
century the pretence was dung 4iside 
altogether^ and the wife fearlessly took 
the name to which her maiTiage gave 
her a riglit. Many of these ladies 
were, and many continue to be, the 
grace and ornament of the circles in 
which they move, whether in Dublin 
or the country ; but the practice is now 
at an end. An old-bachelor provost, 
of the name of Hall,* who had been 
educated in an English university — 
Cambridge, we believe — caused the 
statute to be drawn more strictly, and 
all pei*sons obtaining fellowships from 
the date of the altered statute are doomed 
to celibacy. We do not know the par- 
ticulars of Wilder's case, but it is pos- 
sible that the character of the termagant 
who ruled his house might not be in 
any serious respect more equivocal 
than that of ladies who, when the cir- 
cumstances are explained, ivere sfbove 
blemish or censure. 

We s)ioidd like to have Goldsmith’s 
own account of the conduct pursued 
towards him by this savage tutor. 1 he 
collegiate stories here collected are of 
no great consequence ; such as a joke 
about the centre of gravity whicii has 
been cracked by every sophistcr since 
the days of Usher, and for which the 
tutor could not have cared a farthing ; 
and a quarrel respecting a breach of 
collegiate discipline (giving a ball and 
supper within the walls — an enormity 
practised even in our own time, we fear, 
and, of course, duly rebuked, and as 
duly laughed at), w'hich ended in a per- 
sonal turn-up ” between W’ilder and 
his pupil. Now, from the riotous man- 
ners of the parties — to say nothing of 
the general habits of their country and 
college — this is possible enough ; and, 
judging from what is recorded of the 
personal prowess of both — the fellow 
being ‘‘noted (p. 65) for strengtli, 
ferocity very probable 
that the latter had the worst of it : 
but that a matter so much of ordi- 
nary routine should atfect the mind of 


Goldsmith with despondettcy, will not 
be believed by those who have studied 
the history or eaten the commons of the 
Collegium Sancta et Individua Trini- 
tatUjuxta Vublittium^ Not very long 
before. Goldsmith himself had been 
engag^ in a riot of no smaU magni- 
tud^e» which drew upon him tlie anger 
of the university. The Ibllowing is 
the record of that part of the eent^ce 
which relates to Goldsmith : — 

** Et cum constat insuper Oliver uin 
Goldsmith (three other names are like- 
w'ise mentioned), huie sediiiimi J'avme et 
tumultuantihus opem tulme visum et prtc- 
posito et sociis seniinilfus proidictos QUvenim 
Goldsmith (cum aliis) publioe admoneie 
et hane udmonitionein in album CoUegii 
referri/* 

The riot is thus related by a 
Dr. Wilson: — 

** Several scholars were expelled for 
raising a sedition and riot in tlie city of 
Dublin : Hwas occasioned by a report 
that a scholar had been arrested in Fleet 
Street. I'o revenge this supposed insult, 
a numerous body of scholars raised into 
town, under the command of Gallows 
Walsh — who in tliose days w^as con- 
troller- general of riots — explored tho 
dens of the bailiffs, conducted the pri- 
soners in triumph to the college, and 
pumped them soundly in the old cistern, 
in those days of primitive simplicity, 
the pumping of constables was a very 
fashionable amusement. The commander 
then proposed breaking open Newgate, 
and making a general jail-delivery. The 
enterprise was attempted, but failed for 
want of cannon. Koe, who was the con- 
stable of the castle, and was well* sup- 
plied with artillery, repulsed the assail- 
ants ; and some townsmen, whose curio- 
sity induced them to become spectators 
of this futile attempt, were killed in the 
action. 

“ Goldsmith, though not a principal, 
was present at the transaction, and w^as 
publicly admonished for aiding and abet- 
ting the riot, — in the words of the sen- 
tence, quod seditiami favisset et tumulin* 
antibus opem udissei,*^ 

This, we submit, was a town-and-^ 
gown row of no common kind, and a 
young gentleman engaged in it is not 
the sort of [lerson to break his heart 
for a knock-down blow. The riot is 


* Hall was accused of some underhand conduct in this business. Handes, llie 
new Irish bishop, was, if we do not forget, energetically angry about it ; but our 
recollections of tlie affair are quite confused. Hall succeeded Percy in the biidiopric 
of DioBiore, but died in a few days after his conaecratioii. He was a man in no way 
diotiDguished for knowledge or aMUty. ft 
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detailed in a droll style by a flriend of 
Burke’si in a letter to a friend : — 

“ I wonder Ned (Bi^rke) did not ac- 
quaint you with several importniit affairs 
which nave happened in town, but TU 
supply his place. Jupiter, perceiving* 
the days devoted to him* had •passed 
equally disregarded with those of the 
other gods, was resolved to make it now 
more remarkable ; for, lo ! a sudden fury 
seized the Trinitarians, t and, with im- 
])etuous haste, they poured through all 
the streets, in hopes to free a wight by 
catchpole's ])oweTful hand to durance 
hard conveyed. Sol, fearful of their 
swift approach, now ♦ • * was hasting 
to unyoke his steeds — sure most just it 
is to call him god of wisdom — for, had 
he stayed, what might he not expect 
from those blades who with victorious 
arms had now overthrown the myrmidons 
of Dublin's mighty Lord. Now see the 
chance of Var ; the wight, who erst in 
triumph led the hopeless victim to the 
prison vile, now fell himself a prey to 
those whose fury heretofore he’d braved : 
who with Joe, us great as when Achilles 
Ciiugh^ old Priam's murdering sou, and, 
witii relentless fury, tied him to his cha- 
riot, Sio they, with fury equal and no less 
relentless, forced tlie wretched captive 
to their own dominions ; there spoiled 
him of his armour, nud with force as 
when the great Hercules the fierce An- 
taeus from the ground uprear'd, then 
plunged him in the horrid gulf for catcli- 
poles vile prepared, where no kind 
nymph or dolphin huge, him betuiug, 
might relievo, t Thus plunged in water 
and in grief, long time he lay. At 
length, his arms uplifting, he implores 
their kind relief, which they in brief af- 
ford, and save the wretched captive from 
his fate; but naked led him, midst the 
adiniring crowd, to the great building 
where the varied race of merchants, 

catchpoles, aldenueu and duns, wh , 

thieves, and judge, fill up the noisy 
choir. Thus, with many a shout victo- 
rious, marched the glorious youth, till 
the dun night now warned them to 
retreat. 

** The remainder yon must take in 
plain prose. The mob attempting to 
force the Black Dog,$ the gaoler hred, 
killed two, and wounded others. Five 
scholars were expelled for tlie riot, and 
five more admonished : so ended an af- 


fair which made great noise in the city. 
Another man was i^led since a-fighting." 

Really, when we find Goldsmith 
engaged in such occupations as giving 
balls and suppers, breaking open 
spimginghouses, ducking bailiflhv at- 
tacking the donjon -keep of New- 
gate’s dreary hold,” and captivating his 
brother-students by singing songs and 
playing on the flute, we cannot believe 
that Ins mind was of so very peculiar a 
sensibility as to grieve over the trifling 
causes of irritation afforded him by 
Wilder. A deeper and more reason- 
able ground of grief was the dreadful 
want of money under which he la* 
boured. Dr. Wilson describes him as 
being in a state of squalid poverty; 
and, when we consider the reluctance 
with which he entered college as a 
sizer, the galling treatment to which 
students of tltat rank were in those 
days submitted, and his efforts to rise 
from its condition frustrated by the ill 
success attendant on idleness, we need 
hardly look any further for reasons why 
he waif more than once tempted to 
abandon his collegiate career in de- 
spair. The necessity that compelled 
him to pledge his books must have 
wounded him more cruelly than the 
grim pun of his tutor on the occasion 
— MiUnt qmdrala rottuidis. We can 
easily believe what is here asserted 
(p. 76), that Wilder privately encou- 
raged Goldsmith in joining in a riot, 
the object of which was to punish a 
class of men so universally obnoxious 
to Irish gentlemen as bailiffs. If 
such were the case, it bespeaks a very 
cordial understanding between them ; 
and we must add, that when Mr. 
Prior remarks that he “ was said to 
liave encouraged privately what he was 
afterwards called upon to punish in his 
corporate capacity,” he should have 
observed, that the punishment was 
extremely slight. Iiow would the 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge 
deal with students aiding and abetting 
a riot, in which, after rescuing persons 
confined uiid^r process of law, the tur- 
bulent gownsmen proceeded to break 


♦ Thursday — Die Jovis — the day of the riot.” 

t '* Members of Trinity College.” 

X Alluding to ducking the slieriff’s officers in a great cistern, then in the area 
of Trinity College, as punistoetit fbr presuming to arrest a student.” 

§ ** Newgate, it is presumed, from the previous statement of Dr. Wilson. It 
was then, as appears from other notices of this riot, a dilapidated and insecure 
building, which account! for the students attempitog to force it,” 
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open a gaol, and entered into an affray 
attended by the loss of lives? We 
are of opinion that they would not be 
contented with a simple admonition, 
which so slightly affected Goldsmith in 
his university course, that he sate for a 
scholarship the next year, and obtained 
the minor advantage of an exhibition, 
and offered no impediment to his taking 
his degree at the proper time. The 
sdn of the first man of our day — of the 
Duke of Wellington himself — had far 
harsher measure dealt to him than was 
met with by the poor and obscure 
Goldsmith. 

On due exajnination, it will be found 
that the general conduct of the govern- 
ing powers of universities is directed by 
the best motives. That there will be 
individual cases of oppression and mis- 
conduct is only to be expected from 
the usual condition of mankind, but 
they are exceedingly rare. As for the 
complaints made by men, who have 
afterwards risen to eminence, that 
they were neglected by provosts, and 
fellows, and tutors, and outstripped 
in the race for academical Honours 
by persons whom, in their career 
through life, they left immeasurably 
behind them, we do not attach to them 
any great importance. Universities 
must lay down a certain course to be 
followed by all, and the consent of the 
European world has rather strictly de- 
fined what that course is to be. Inde- 
pendently of the glories and the beau- 
ties of the classical writings, the fiict of 
the primaiy record of the Christian 
religion --the New Testament — being 
in Greek, renders a sedulous culture of 
that language a matter of necessity in 
Christian countries. Latin, for many 
reasons — ecclesiastical, legal, civil, 
antiquarian, historical — is indispens- 
able. It would lead Os into a disqui- 
sition too long and too discursive for 
the present paper, to consider how 
much the general cause of civilisation 
is indebted to what we may logically 
call the accidents of Christianity ; as, 
for example, this of imposing on us as 
a duty the intimate knowledge of the 
poets, philosophers, historians, wits, 
and sages of Greece and Rome; and 
yet it is matter worthy of considera- 
tiou. Religious reasons require, that 
to the study of these languages should 
be joined that of Hebrew ; but as there 
is no literature of any importance in 
the language, beside wbat is contained 
in the Old Testament — as the contro- 


versies of the Christian churches rarely 
demand critical reference to the ori- 
ginal text — and as a knowledge of the 
tongue can hardly have any practical 
bearing on the ordinaiy concerns of life, 
it is not so generally attended to.. It has 
also been decided upon, by universal 
consent, that rejecting from elementary 
courses, for the most philosophical 
reasons, sciences of mere experiment or 
observation, chemistry, botany, miner- 
alogy,^ &c., the mind of an educated 
youth should be devoted to the culti- 
vation of sciences which, reasoning on 
principles d pywi, exercise the intel- 
lect through all the master-processes of 
thought. 'Logic, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics in its various branches and its 
highest applications, as to astronomy, 
must he the sciences of an university. 
Groldsmilh’s complaint of the preva- 
lence of such studies, quoted by Mr. 
Prior, is not the wisest kind : — 

** As from tho first, he did not hesitate 
to avow dislike to all the graver studies 
of the place, he at a future time appeared 
to seek an excuse for it ; and many years 
afterwards, when writing the Lije of 
Parnell, seemed willing hypothetical fy 
to infer, wbat he made no attempt to 
prove, that a similar feeling was enter- 
taiued by that poet. * His progress,’ he 
says, *tiirougb the college course of 
study, was probably marked with but 
little splendour ; his imagination might 
have been too warm to relish tiie cold 
logic of Burgersdicius, or the dreary 
subtleties of Sroiglesius.* By the ac- 
counts of his friend Beatty, who reasoned 
with him on his neglect, and the offence 
likely to be taken by his tuto^ on tliis 
account, he expressed repeatedly his 
contempt for mathematics, and greater 
dislike, if possible, toward ethics and 
logic. In the same spirit be tells us, in 
the Essaif on Polite Literature in Europe, 
* Mathematics are, perhaps, too much 
studied at our universities. This seems 
a science to which the meanest intellects 
are equal. 1 forget who it is that says, 
All men might understand mathematics 
if they would.’ ” 

We are as ignorant as Goldsmith of 
the author of this dklum^ but we cannot 
reverence its sagacity. All men of 
ordinary understanding may be, to a 
certain degree, whatever they please. 
As there is no peculiar mystery in ma- 
thematics, anv one, we suppose, may 
become a well-trained disciple ; but to 
be a master, is not to be obtained by 
the meanest inteHects. GoidsmiUi 
would have seeh the fallacy of his ar- 
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gument, if it were applied to the arts 
in which he excellea. Surely the art 
of making versed, which may pass for 
poetry, is one to which the meanest 
intellects are equal ; and yet the author 
of The Deserted Village would scruple 
to lay it down as an iaphorism not to 
be disputed, that all men might be 
poets if they would.” 

It is easy to laugh at the cold logic 
of Burgersdicius, or the dreary subtle- 
ties of Smiglesius : we doubt if Goldy 
ever devoted a serious moment to the 
pages of either ; and we have no doubt 
that the same distaste for such studies, 
which rendered unpalatable the grave 
and prosy but most methodical expound- 
ers ofscholastic logic, would have turned 
him away from the labours of Locke, or 
Berkeley, or Reid, or Kant, or even 
the trifling of Stewart. That, liowevcr, 
is no reason why the nature of thought 
and language should not be investi- 
gated, and the laws of reasoning accu- 
rately laid down. It is a different 
question to decide (/uo dace, quo 
lare,^* we are to enlist ourselves ; and, 
perhaps, something might be said in 
favour even of the schoolmen : but we 
must let it pass. As for his despising 
ethics and logic, why that is droll 
enough. What are his papers in the 
Citizen of the World, the Bee, &c., 
but ethical treatises ? and what was his 
great friend and patron, Dr. Johnson, 
but a peripatetic logician, as disputa- 
tious and as syllogistical as any of the 
Magistri noslri who battled the causes 
of Realism and Nominalism with all 
Aristotelic armoury of mode and figure ? 

It being settled what the course, 
scientitic and classical, in a university 
must be, how are those who govern it 
to decide upon the talents and capa- 
bilities of the youtli committed to their 
care, but by the progress they display? 
What Mr. Prior says on the subject is 
extremely just : 

** It is obviously ousy^ but fullucious, 
to censure general systems of education, 
because many of the details may be in- 
applicable to particular individuals. Were 
it distinctly foreseen, that die youth of 
to-day is to be the distinguished poet, 
statesman, or matbematioian, of a future 
period, bis education might be varied, 
possibly with advantage ; though this by 
no means follows : for exclusive devotion 
to one pursuit is as objectionable in edu- 
cation as in other things. But the bent 
of a boy *8 mind cannot dways be asoer- 
taiped with precidon; even hip wishes 


cannot bo safely trusted ; and ho must, 
therefore, as the sure method of disci- 
plining and enlarging bis faculties, follow 
* that path which his tutors, and not his 
inclinations, have chalked out.' 

“ That colleges enrich the prudent, is 
sometimes true ; but who are to he re- 
warded, — the attentive or the negligent ? 
That the ingenious are neglected is so 
fur from being the fact, that 3'oaiig men 
who exhibit proofs of talent at college 
are noticed, praised, and even remem- 
bered, long after the occasion, in a greater 
degree than their share of merit probably 
deserved ; as the future lives of many 
liave furnished little evidence of supe- 
riority. Ingenuity, therefore, in what- 
ever form displayed, rarely passes with- 
out its reward. But if the implied com- 
pact entered into with such institutions, 
that of conforming to the system by 
which they are conducted, he disregarded, 
no just cause for complaint can fairly 
exist if their heuefita be withheld. Poets, 
indeed, may tliiuk otherwise ; and se- 
veral of our distinguished names in that 
class looked back with little satisfaction 
to the period of their lives spent at a 
university ; willing, perhaps, to forget 
their 0|[n errors or negligences in the 
occasional defects or mistakes observed 
ill their instructors : hut it is idle for the 
inexperienced to find fault with modes of 
study or the restraints of discipline. When 
a student complains of his college, the 
probability is, that the college has much 
more reason to complain of him.” 

Nay, take the very instance of what 
poets are best qualified to understand. 
Suppose two lads arc to rise to colle- 
giate distinction by a knowledge of 
Homer, one of them endowed with a 
soul capable of appreciating the magni- 
ficeut beauty, the glorious sublimity, 
tlie heroism, the pathos, the poetic 
graces of all kinds, shining forth in 
every page of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but who has never taken the trouble of 
reading eitlier; and the other, no more 
than an ordinaiy and patient student, 
who has made himself master of the 
language of the books, and can ex- 
pound "their meaning, prosaically per- 
naps, but after a correct fashion, and 
unravel all the mysteries of their fables, 
their metre, tfieir dialect, and so forth. 
The examiner may, perhaps, divine 
that the idler of the two is the more 
brilliant — though even that is not al- 
ways self-evident — but he must award 
the honours in his gift to him who has 
the more adequately fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the examination. If or let it be 
imagined that it is only fellows of col- 
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leges who make such mistakes. Lord 
Byron was captious enough in his com- 
plaints against Cambridge, but nobody 
there made the mistake which, not long 
after bis lordship’s having left die uni- 
versity, was made by the profound dis- 
penser of literary fame in tltose days — 
the Edinburgh Review, Tlie reviewers, 
who never lost an opportunity of railing 
against the English universities, and 
setting them down as abodes of un- 
raitigated dSliiess, fatal to talent, and 
annihilative of genius, declared that 
Lord Byron had mistaken his vocation 
— that he never could be a poet — and 
that the sooner he abandoned tlie pur- 
suit of the Muses it would he the better 
/or himself. Had any thing like this been 
said in Cambridge, or had a desire to 
drive Lord Byron from poetry, whic!) 
was the attempt of the review, ^een mani- 
iested by his tutors, the race would have 
been infallibly devoted to Bceotia. 

We have lingered, perhaps, too long 
on the college career of Goldsmith, 
because we think that in his case, as 
indeed in many others, his alma mater 
has not had due justice awarded to her. 
We leave it to some of her sons to fight 
her battle, remarking only, that an in- 
spection of the volumes before us will 
shew how absurd is tlie appellation of 

the silent sister,” bestowed upon her 
generally by men whose names are for- 
gotten in their own universities. Con- 
sidering the numbers oflier {dumni, as 
compared with Oxfoid and Cambridge, 
she has contributed more than her pro< 
portionate share to the literature of the 
country. Here we find Burke, Gold- 
smith, Flood, with many others, no 
doubt equal to the average names of 
the English universities, contemporaries 
in a college not mustering, perhaps, 
four hundred pupils. 

The education, which fitted Gold- 
smith for the place he at last held in tlie 
world of letters, began, as usual in such 
cases, after he left college. 1 1 was desul- 
toiy enough. Mr. Prior details, with 
as much minuteness as his materials, 
scraped with uncommon industry from 
all quarters, will allow, tl^e fortunes of 
his liero in his various wanderings. 
Much cannot be added to what we 
already know, — his adventures in Cork 
with his horse Fiddleback, which we 
cannot help thinking with Malone, are 
aomewbat coloured by Goldsmith’s 
imagination ; his sojourn in Bdin- 
buqpi, whem we thiidk some further 
might be ; [it there 


no other record of hitthtimaey with' the 
Duke of Hamilton thart what is con- 
tained in a hasty sentence in one of 
his letters ?] ; his arrest at Newcastle, 
where also his ftmey seems to be at 
work; his studies in Holland; his tra- 
vels in France, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
his disputatious and flute-playings ; his 
struggles ill England, &c. &c., are told 
in a pleasant style ; and the whole of 
bis travels* history ” is illustrated by 
perpetual quotations from his works. 
Goldsmith, of all writers, is the one who 
most deserves the character which he 
applies to Cumberland — of** drawing 
from himself.” Mr. Prior has succeed- 
ed in tracing his contributions to tiie 
Monthly Review, by means of Griffith s 
own marked copy, and has hunted up 
records of multifarious labours, to which, 
no doubt, his poverty and not his will 
consented, in fifty other quarters. He 
was principally employed in those days 
by Griffiths, and Newberry, and occa- 
sionally by Smollett in the Critical 
Review, Griffiths appears to have be- 
haved very badly to Goldsmith ; but 
he was all throu^i life a shabby crea- 
ture. A letter addressed to him from 
poor Gol(^, fished up by the in- 
dustry of Mr. Prior (Vol. 1. p. 286), 
cannot be read without pain. It is 
melancholy to find the author of the 
Vicar of Wakejield compelled to ac- 
knowledge himself ** guilty of mean- 
nesses which poverty unavoidably 
brings with it;” but he never was 
guilty of such meanness as that whicii 
wrung the letter from him. Newberry’s 
behaviour, on the contrary, was kind, 
and the grateful author never forgot it. 
“ He called himself the friend of chil- 
dren,” says George Primrose ; ** he 
was the friend of men.” 

The collection of ** articles ” which 
Mr. Prior has gathered is at least 
curious, and we doubt not that liis 
edition of Goldsmith’s works will be 
valuably enriched by the result of his 
researches. They too truly verify the 
conjecture of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
biograpiiical sketcli prefixed to the 
Vicar of Wakejieldy that the pen of its 
author illuminated the duluess of many 
a forgotten periodical. The most cu- 
rious fact of his personal histbry, dis- 
covered by the industry of Prior, is his 
rejection by the College of Surgeons. 
He kept it a profound secret,’ but enjin 
tout est connu. 

Whether this mortify iiyf result rose 
^diki want of Jjmohrlbdge ominute ana* 
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timj, wbioli ha^g been long &om the 
echoole might be eaeilj Ibrgottea, or of 
operative eurger^i to which, coatcsmplat- 
ing phjsio as his peculiajr piovioce^ he 
might not have paid sufficient attention ; 
whetlier his memory or presence of mind 
were overpoa'ered by the apprehension 
felt by every surgical tyro on such occa- 
sions, or he was disconcerted by the 
banter of some such examiner as Rode- 
rick Kandom encountered, it is vain to 
inquire. The oirctnnstonce is curious 
in itself, and is now for the first time 
disclosed. No communication on the 
subject appears to have been made to his 
relatives^ nor was it even surmised by 
any of his acquaintance or biographers, 
although at the moment, no doubt, known 
to a few more intimate associates, who 
were sufficiently reserved to keep tbe 
secret. Tbe unexplained relinquishment 
of the India appointment first excited 
suspicion of tlie fact in the mind of the 
writer, which was confirmed by a ru- 
mour, vague indeed and unsatisfiictory, 
of the same nature, communicated by an 
eminent physician. The cause of suck 
abandonment then became obvious, re- 
jection from one branch of service neces- 
sarily disqualifying him for all; and, 
by the regulations of medical bodies, no 
re-examination of an unsuccessful appli- 
cant could be had under a period of three 
or six months, for the advantiige of fur- 
ther study. Accident, therefore, or some- 
thing akin to accident, did for him what 
it has doD^ for others of our eminent 
'men, who had determined to proceed 
abroad in the pursuit of wealth, — it kept 
him at home, to acquire fame ; and, as 
in the instances of Burke and Bums, to 
elevate the literature of our country. 

** The following extract is from tlie 
books of tbe College of Surgeons ; it ap- 
pears he was the only unsuccessful can- 
didate on that day : — 

‘ At a Court of Examiners held at 
the I’heatre, 21st December 1758. Pre- 
sent (blank,)* 

** (Here several names precede and 
follow that of the Poet, as having passed 
for the medical service of the army or 
navy ; but it is only necessary to quote 
the "one preceding Mm, from its con- 
nexion with the situation for which he 
was examined.) 

^ James Bernard, mate to an hos- 
piul. Oliver Goldsmith, found not qua- 
lified for ditto.’ ” 

Not qualified to be mate to an hos« 
pita! ! The thing was settled ; and 
me had decided that he was to remain 
in fingland^ to do that ibr which he 
was qualified. 

The ^ Cock Lane Gbosti’’ " Beau 
JTaeb,^ Ao « History of ihe Waj,” 


die “ History of Meckleitburgb/^ an 
oratorio, an Enfflish grramar — any 
thing and every thing engaged his pen, 
wUtout addli% much to his funds, 
or any thing to his fame. But in 
December 1764 appeared his Traveller ^ 
wMch gave him a permanent place in 
his land^’s language.*’ It procured 
him little money — twenty guineas; 
but it ifitroduced him into higher circles 
than tliose to which he had hitherto 
been accustomed. Mr. Prior dispels 
the ridiculous fable of his mistaking 
the Earl of Narthuinberkiid*s footman 
for the peer himself ; and in general is 
able to prove that the stories current 
at the expense of Goldsmith have no 
better foundation than the waiting-maid 
gossip of such blockheads as Sir John 
Hawkins, or the idle prattle of tbe pa- 
ragraph manufacturers. In 1766, he 
published the Vicar of Wakefield^ of 
which (must not we be reminded of 
Wavcrlc^?) his bookseller had long 
hesitated to risk the publication. The 
Deserted Village appeared in 1770. 
liis plays were brou^t on the stage, 
i\\fi^ood-mtured Man in 1768, and 
She Stoops to Conquer in 1773. His 
Hermit had been pinted for the amuse- 
ment of the Countess of Northumber- 
land in 1764, and his Haunch of Veni^ 
sent, and Retaliationj^exe not published 
until after his death. These are the 
works that afford his passport to fame ; 
for his ** Essays,** amusing as some 
of them are — the Broken Soldier” 
is inimitable, do not lay claim to any 
very high pretensions; and his Ani- 
mated Nature, and the Histories of 
Home, Greece, and England, are works 
upon which it would be wrong to set 
his reputation. They are as merely 
taskwork as his narrative of the “ Cock 
Lane Ghost and, independent of the 
inaccuracies with which they abound, 
the histories do not display one his- 
torical qualification. His lucid and easy 
style is their great charm ; but he might 
as well have translated Titus Livius 
at once, if he could have compressed 
him within the limits assigned by tiie 
booksellei^ With implicit good faith 
he swallows the history of tbe seven 
kings of Home, the ware of Porsenna, 
the ten years* siege of Veii, even Cur- 
tins and gulf in the forum, the flight 
of the kings, the flight of the people, 
the religious ordinances of Numa, the 

S olitical wisdom of Servius Tullius. 
Ua and the she-w^f, the sibyl and her 
boidre, Tanaquil ^ her ea^i Tuflia 
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to^rabi ^fibeio maylSPAtd^ in the 
novel! Mr. Flier pcpfAe ^ the pitn* 
c^, htrt what ttotiMt who eatee to ' 
see riieknl It has won *1118 heart, dot 
only lii'Knglattd, but t^rtSI nations 
to wHfMt|hett acquainted ytith the 
tongue cf Gn|iAiKl eouM etpoulhd it. 
The qutot Ah dteah-tMCliiDg 

pathos, \MOr''mlelesi tKil».lko kindly 
picturings of mb, the ghnerotW Awl^hgei 
die well idoanen chain of story, wfiie- 
tiraes sad, soffielimes merty^but idways 
natural, and always ^nssl|n0> 
odd jumble of crauwlRnb *|j|^ve and 
gay, commonplacf and eeOlfitric, sim- 
ple and knavioli^ but above all, the' 
truly poetic, nay,.tbe almost epic clia- 
racter of Dr. Pn||^e hinmlf, — have 
endeared die «f P^M^ld to all 
who, 'in any condition id Jiih at ac- 
cassteo to geniua, kinJIpM or ho- 
noumblo sentiment i,anlHriKt^(>nue 
so to eadear it, e* « 

•* As long os water riinij^ si&^tall trees 
, bloom.’* ^ r 

Aud t'ouy Lup^hs, and Croaker, 
and L^y, and Hardcaidey and little 
Flanigan — why not 4idd the refined 
gentleman, fitting pMotype for the cur- 
rent geneiation ofiasfiStMble novelists, 
who danced his bear ts^ione but the 
genleelest of tunes— *wj|f mil they keep 
Urn name of Ooldsnrith as one of the 
main purveyors of dafwaiHc feus, whe- 
ther it pleases our nopuiagers lo consider 
bis comedies as sttek j^ieees dr not? 
Th^ Will for ever admit him as a fit 
commibii that of comic 
Iriibmeo, gat^red so patriotic a 
pi^Ot^ Mr. Fl%ir.^ * 

Qf his poems, lllli now that we 

Imve become inom 'oij|licglly acquainted 
wAh the composlitaos, on which ho 
imagined it was roodlNod» does not ap- 
pear to ttt a soccessAtl imilatiob ; as it 
exhibits po apprmK^ m'Style^ sentiment, 
manners, or ooNint of thought, io onr 
old ballads. it in tMs 

point of view, tyriMwiife, though 
not greater than tjhMFswf ^ Wtirk- 
ioarth at Bisfiop lVI|r htbislriCI but 
Considered ^Vitiiout tc^ 

thing but iu own me^Jtis gpli 

«Wete ibu some binfirtMt derM 
nteiBoiimtt. Jfdie sight lKMi.gttele- 
KUifi had laid that itf omuwptisgt «1 the 
V'lxte,— and eeveral’jif Ibp -It^ re- 
nwiii^, ))«f«age»w^ ^*1"* WifW , 



been notirer tbe truth. JUtMtaiion if 
only ft squibrbut executed Mith pecu* 
liar delicacy ttud elegance. ' llix gieater 
poems, are the UVeee^ end the De^ 
scried Vittuge; the complaint 
ever urged againer by fastidi* 

ousnees or envy is, that they are too 
short. Leaving all criiicisin on tlieif ' 
literary meiit aside, may brie Ay 

allude to the imlitical r^ections called 


tnr^^ the mill, to which lie aUadesTi^ 
the poem, and a variety of other objecti, ^ 
if not htttuml obetacles, etaiid mach tese 
than a mile from the bouse so said to be 
btdlt or begun by General ISopet, iiaxl 
itoceaearily interfere with his 
design* ^Veitlier, had he been tyranically 
dispoAOd, was the Gtddsmith family at 
his mercy ; tlieir tbmire. by the terms of 
the lease as alMody stated, was for 
ever." on tlia fulAIrneut of the moderate 


lip by thedilf^^id Village. It is 
generally considered tliat Auburn, 
though in many particulars a creation 
of a poetic imagination, was founded on 
his own native place, Lissoy, and the 
^popular liistoiy of the cause of its de- 
sertion, IS given as follows : — 

*' Lieut. Gen. Robert Nftper. so spelt 
in the law documentaof the time, theugb 
now written Napier, who" is represented 
to have returned from Vigo in Spam, 
with a large fortune, purchased, as has 
been stated, the adjoining lands. In 
erecting a rebidence and forming a de» 
inesiM around it, the habitations of some, 
n') ib alleged, respectable tenants, and 
several of the peasantry, stood in the 
way, and being unwilling to remove for 
Ills convenience, were at lengtli, after 
much resistunce, all, excepting the Gold- 
smith family, ejected for non-payment 
of rent. Their houses wore pulled down 
and the park enlarged to a circumference 
of nine miles ; but so gient wa» the in- 
dignation of tliepeonle at the proceeding, 
that, on the generaVs death, which oc- 
curred soon afterward, they ftsseinbled in 
a tumultuous manner, assailed the house, 
destroved much of the property in and 
around it, and among oilier things the 
plantations, to the value of 5000L 

** Such is the story ; but stories of this 
description in Irelimd, after the lapse of 
u few years, must be taken with cerbiiq 
allowances for heat and mistepresenta- 
tion ; and after bome trouble taken in the 
inquirv, we may be induced to believe 
that, if nof wholly untrue, it is highly 
exaggerated. The orlginid estate, on 
reference to papers connected with its 
purchase, was six liuildred acibs ; to this 
on the death of tho general, who seems 
to have died before tlie contract was 
finished, was added nearly six hundred 
more, and had the whole Doen converted 
into demesne, which from other dooit* 
ments n e know was not the case, it could 
not have embraced any thing likO a cfr. 
cumference of nine miles* The housoi 
moreover, is of very moderate siaek net 
at sit of dimeiudonB mnirlng such sn 
extent of park ; the high road likawise 
from Athlone to BdRymahon, n few 
gmaUer prosa roads, the house ot tCMd- 
roh. »v. w. MX3i;vn. 


conditions therein stated ; and the origi. 
mil possessor wos Mr. Netvstead, not 
Gcneiul ^apOt. h , / , » ^ 

** The tiytli probably V^, tlie 
general in enteiing upon ne^ jpar- 
chasc in a rude and disturbed country, 
found tho occupiers of the soil disposed^ 
ns ib too commonly tbs case in Ireland, 
to consider tliomBefves its fieeholdrr<k, and 
si nicely liable to any plea or evjttii pro- 
voc'ition. to bo disturbed. Tbsthg O0u||l 
procure no rent the story Ddinifilgp^lei^ * 
necessarily driven on process ^ ^ 

compel payment, the act w^as njisetlged 
by those barbarous outrages, whif,U 
06 common on such occasions at lhepre<f 
sent day as at remote periods. . 

onc% removed, their hnbitatioiis. which 
ore commonly of tho rudest deacriptiou. 
may hnv e been razed to prevent a repe- 
tition of such scenes. 

** So fur. it is possible, the offeucu of the 
proprietor ettraded^ but the wauton 
destruction of a thrivingor pvntty village, 
in a country where such ^ are carefully 
encouraged by all propiiotors of lands, is 
wholly improbable* Popular opinion, 
however, aWays inclines to tlie w e«tker 
side f and the circumstanoes, if true only 
in the sniallesUdegree, were calculated 
to make a strong impression upon a mind 
hke that of Goldsmith, geneious in its 
impulses, but not always discriminating 
in its judgments, 'fhese being letuioed 
and revolved wdtii all (he tenacity of 
early impres6ionS. would readily acquire 
that tone of exaggeration, capable of 
transforming, for the purposes of poetry, 
a group of mud cabins into a beautiful 
village ; and, perhaps, ^heir turbulent 
and vindictive otcupanis, into injured, 
and innocent, and «l|^iated peasants*” 

A poet lias a |vg|it |o«tftke the pictu- 
resque side of lo draw for 

erobellidhments iij|M Ifcift itoaghtation ; 
but if anjT thing is here re- 

lated took place in our own umea, U 
would make a oapital grisbanee^ and 
another ground for uemaimry Justice 
for Ireland.^ The orator 
think* himself hound to he mm 
rale than the poet, bid In phide. of tlm 
« beautiful couplets sOf OpIdMilH, be 
would supply lie it hachaii^ 
PP 
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mecHey ot mmigled m^taplioisi gni- 
wUh a divB quantity of “ obs !” 
dud « ab4 l’*^npf)«als to the lendeiness 
of the lush heait,and leconmnendations 
of ** deathVbeids and crosis-bone« ” 
Thera would also be this remaikable 
tltfierence; the poet looking merely to 
what comes under his observation, is 
not bound to write legislative essays, or 
to enter into statistical details ; he sees, 
01 fancies he sees, the peasanpy leaving 
their native homes driven by the pies- 
suiC of severe lentb aud exacting land- 
loids, and it is no pail of his calling 
to do more tluin lament such lesuUs, 
hoping foi better times aud kinder feel- 
ings. Tlie howling agitator sees the 
inisciy as uell as the poet, and is hy- 
pocrite enough to lament it occasionally 
111 frothy sentenoes, that which he is m 
reality augmenting by all the means in 
Ins power, but he Ins no poetical e\- 
cufie for not pointing out the remedy. 
It IS his duty, in the office he has as- 
sumed, to do moie tlnn howl and 
brawl lie well knows, that for the 
evils complained of in the DrsaUd 
nUage, and the miseries of a fai^uer 
description of our own tunes, there is 
an effectual cuie lie well knows, 
what Goldsmith, who, we take fot 
granted, had never bestowed a mo- 
ment's thousbt upon the subject, did 
not know, that the lemedy is the im- 
mediate establishment of a system of 
Poon Laws in Irit vhd, and against 
their introduction the tiader m the 
wretchedness of his countrymen, will 
** ag tate, agitate, agitate,” with a de- 
speratevebemence. The hand that feeds 
tlie starving Irish will be uplifted to 
drive off the robber and the pickpocket, 
gnd the sturdy beggai^ true to the in- 
stincts of his calling, loudly piotests 
against relief being affbnled to those 
who aic really deserving of assistance. 
It IS acknowledged that 2,300,000 
human beings — two mi it ions tiikec 
iiUKDnFD TiiousANp PEOPLE — Some- 
thing about the population ofScotlind, 
are in a slate of the most destitute 
paupensm in lieland, that th^y are all 
but starving, that they arq houseless, 
uncled^ unsKod, that they are perishing 
by fiimme eud disease, m the midst of 
a prosperous country, cadlmg itself 
Christian ; but when an attempt was 
^ made, lu an assembly ht^ving the uapu- 
to call itisif the National Asso- 
of Ireland, not^ indeed, u> loltevo 
asr^l limm of misfqrt W 
jnipiM.tbe jUppalluy and nyr- 


gest that It 1$ time to think of a remedy, 
those who take upon themselves the 
office of clamoring for Justice for 
Jieland,” who will not allow any one to 
be Irish in heait or feeling, who docs 
not low down to their ngnmuffin 
tyranny, cried it down as a cij^me oi 
an outrage. Two nulhons and* a half 
of people are staiving. Tiue, but 
what of that^ Don't bothei us with 
such nonsense. Let them starve. Are 
then famishing howls loduert us fiom 
the mam matter^ Look to tlic legistry ! 
Tippeiary is in danger — look to the 
registry! What is the starvation of a 
couple of millions compared to the 
chances of Mi She I being unsealed 
Ay, stTi V e— St uve— st live, growls foi ih 
adeepci baik W lio minds them ^ aicii't 
the} used to it*^ That's their buMne^b , 
mine is the rent, a}, justice foi Inland, 
the rent, the whole rent, and nothing 
but the lent ^ 

A commentary on the ])cM.tJ(d Viltagi 
mi^ht be made an instructiv e" w ork The 
poem was published only a few vear^ 
before the struggle foi what was called 
Lmancipalion began, a stiu^glc wliitli 
we were always told was to conclude, 
as f 1st as one ill-iudged concession aftci 
another was made to me n incapabU of 
futli 01 honour, but which has not con- 
cluded jet N\ e weie told, too, that the 
lubouis of the Giattins and O'Connells 
would infallibly laise the condition and 
awaken the iiuellcct of the Irish people 
lias the promise been kept ? Go back 
to Goldsmith. The principal topic of 
complaint in his poem is the driving 
out of “the bold peasantr},” and the 
consequent thinning of the population 
Could he now rc appear in Iieland, he 
would find that Ins feais on the latte t 
point have not been icalised. lie would 
see that his lold peasantry has been 
replaced by thronging swarms of misei- 
able w I etches, whom those, who lob 
and degiade them dtgnify by the coin- 
phinentary title of the ffiiest peasantry 
under the sun. 'lie would see, also, 
that the character of boldness has 
vanished, and that a giovellmg herd, 
sunk in the roost debasing superstition, 
ground to the earth by the iriost abject 
poverty, and theiefore famtliaiised with 
vice, ijind nurtured in crime, ^lls the 
place of ** the country's prido.^' No , 
wbeie would be find what, even to ins 
imagmatioii, dould supply the hints for 
Auburn, the sweetest village of the 
plaiu/^ lie ivottld |^ve to turn away 
sriAJoiiiiiu|p squalid wnstch- 





^ness, coward turbulence, abject 
feiiche worship, savage and bloodthirsty 
cruelly, which in^et the traveller in 
Ireland at every step. The country 
schoolmaster he would hud acting as 
secretary to Captain Ilock, and dic- 
tating lessons of murder; the village 
alehouse, bereft of its humble finery, a 
filthy cover for the assassin ; tlie country 
clergyman, a mark for the bullet of the 
hired bravo ; and the decent church that 
tops the neighbouring hill, an object of 
inteiestcd hatred to the occupier of the 
chapol founded since the days of the 
poet. Saxe in Piotestant Ulster, he 
would not find in any village of Ireland 
a shadow of the comfort, the decency, 
or the innocent industry which he pic- 
tuics foith in Auburn. Such are the 
fruits of Emancipation. As for the 
p^omispd advance in intellect, a com- 
parison of the period of fifty or sixty 
years before the relaxation of the 
penal code, say from the Hanoverian 
siu cession, with tlie fifty or sixty 
ycats that succeeded, will .shew how 
fill sc w'as that expectation. Ireland 
has made tut scanty contributions 
to our litei.iture in the past half cen- 
tiiiy. In (he period which, we are 
t )ld, bhould be designated as her 
daik niglit of soirow,’* she gave us 
Svxift, BuiKe, Beikely, Parnell) Sterne, 
Ooldsmith, Sheridan (for every thing he 
did of any value must be referred to 
tlie earlier per od), to pass names more 
or less known, of Flood, Barr6, Mac- 
lean, M urphy, Kelly , O’Hara, Centlivi e, 
IMacklin, It would be difficult 

to pmdnce a similar list ftom the re- 
coicls of the last fifty or sixty years. 
The reason is plain enough. In Gold- 
smith’s lime there weie no Maynooths, 
.10 C’atholic boards, no normal schools 
of agitation. The Protestant talent of 
the country xvas not compelled, by 
motives of seH-prcservation, to abstract 
itself fiom the ])ursuits of literature, 
taste, and science, /or the purpose of 
mingling in the tumults of oolitics and 
polemics; and if the penal laws pre- 
vented the dcvelopement of Roman 
Catholic talent, U has been as effectually 
checked by ttie vulgar turmoil to which 
it is compelled to contribute. We 
should as soon expect sound moralists 
and theologians from among the stu- 
dents of Deps, as any prodqctions, 
Digna Uni cedro ei levi 
cupretiOf from those who think that the 
sputtering BUingsgate of the Corn £x- 
mnge is the pe^tjion of eio(]luenice 


and genius, which has long been the 
creed of the talented^’ men of eman- 
cipated Ireland. No doubt some bril- 
Hant names will occur, and the Roman 
Catholics may justly refer to Moore, 
[although he wgs educated as a Pro- 
testant, we believe, and certainly in a 
Protestant university, and the theolo- 
gical opinion of the autlior of Little’s 
poems, are not of much importance ;J 
but no one who has carefully consi- 
dered the literary history of Ireland 
since the Revolution, will be inclined 
to contradict our general assertion. 
What has “ emancipated Ireland 
reduced, to compare with what has 
een done by Scotland in the present 
century? In the opening half of the 
last century, the Scotch could not bear 
competition with the lush, degraded 
and darkened by the penal laws. Is 
that the case now ^ 

But let us get back to Goldsmith, 
and his biographer. Mr. Prior has 
executed Ids task with much talent and 
unwearying industry; and his hero’s 
fiirnp has not suffered from the searching 
minuteness which has been exerted to 
discover every particular of liis histoiy. 
Many idle stories about Goldsmith's 
vanity, extiaxagance, or vdlmess, cir- 
culated principally by the biographers 
of Dr. Johnson, and the gossiping 
anecdote-mongei s, who are always ready 
♦0 tell something that may lower men 
of genuTs to the ordinary lexel of hu- 
manity, are here dissipated, as aUo are 
the exaggerated accounts of his literary 
profits. He was embarrassed all his 
life, but did not die much in debt. The 
searching zeal of iVIr. Prior has disco- 
vered his tailor’s bill (and a curious one 
It is), the balance of which is not quite 
80/. against him, after dealings of some 
yeais’ standing, and of that 35/. was 
contracted by his settling tiie bill of a 
relation. Every thing that comes to light 
about him proves liim to have bedh as 
good a fellow as his own Ttcar, — as 
kind, as generous, as simple, and as 
improvident. If such a disposition is 
unfavourable to a prosperous career m 
the woild, it may carty with it its own 
consolation. It made poor Goldy he 
in bed liecause he haa thoughtlessly 
given away all hts clothes, but it never 
brought a pang to his pilibw. His 
sanguine spirit lendemd the prospect or 
the presence of difficulties less appal- 
* ling; his happy temper^ and universal 
benevolence, tf it aoinedmei exposed 
|ilm 10 the uickgjof impoetors; or the 
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censures of die more careful, kept him 
in good humour with all mankind; 
and if, amid -slight and neglect, he 
occasionally might have shewn that he 
tliouffht himself worthy of at least as 
much *attention as tnen of inferior 
powers, it was no more than a natural 
impulse ; and his novel, his plays, and 
his poems, may cover more vanity than 
he ever exhibited, lie felt that the 
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genius was in him ; and, while he was 
on his progress to undyiiig reputation, 
he had bonhomie and philosophy 
enough to accommodate himself to all 
circumstances : and we venture to say, 
that none of the least pleasant hours of 
his life were those which lie carelessly 
avowed, amid the astonishment of more 
fastidious circles, to have been spent 
among “ beggars of Axe Lane.” 
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The Memoirs before us constitute the 
first book of a gentleman who has for 
forty years occupied himself as a pam- 
phleteer, or a writer in icviews ; and 
candour must admit that he has per- 
formed his task con dUigenza and con 
amot*e. The labour was needed ; for 
Abel Boyer's biography (which was 
made up of memoirs and letters that 
had been published in Temple's Jife- 
time, or by SwiA afterwards, as also 
the publislied letters of Lord Arling- 
ton, witli occasional use of the letters 
of D'Estrades) deals but little, or, ra- 
ther, not at all, with the private life of 
its hero. ,The life by Lady Giffard, 
prefixed to the edition of Temple's 
works, in 1731, also omits the private 
rolations : in fact, on examination of 
tlie original MS., it has been found, by 
Mr, Courtenay, that all such passages 
were suppressed. For this document, 
and for other material family papers, 
the present biogiapher is indebted to 
the llev. Robert Longe, vicar of Cod- 
denbam, in Suffolk, into whose custody 
they came by occasion of his father's 
marriage. 

^ Mr. Courtenay has been very soli- 
citous to vindicate the religious cha- 
racter of Temple's writings against tlie 
aspersions of Burnet, who seems to 
have been jealous of the confidence 
which King William had for Temple. 
Tim bbboD charges the author witli 
beittg an Epicurean botli in principle 
and pcMice. He seemed,” he adds, 
to think that things were as they are 
from all etertihy ; at least, he thought 
religion was fit only for the mob. He 
was a groat admirer ofthe sect of Con- 


fucius, in China, who were Atheists 
themselves, but left icli^ion to tlie Kib- 
ble.” These are grave chaiges, fiom 
which his biographer defends him,— 
first, by shewing that of the two phases 
of Epicurus* philosophy Temple adopt- 
ed that which }dace% liuppbiesstn virtue; 
paid no legal d to the atomic tliioiy, 
and had recorded his opinion that the 
religion of the ancients is a ftiiitlcNs 
subject of inquiry, because they had 
not the benefit of Di\ iiie revelation. In 
the second place, that the charge of 
undue admiration of Confucius is 
brought upon insufficient evidence, be- 
ing simply founded on the following 
passage from Temple’s JEssoy on Heroic 
Virtue : — 

Somowbere iibout two thousand 
years ago lived Confuchez (Con/tichiA), 
the most lennied, wise, and viituous of 
all tbo Chinese, and for whom both tlie'" 
king and magistrates in liis own sigo, and 
all of those in the ages since, seem to 
have had the greatest deference tlint has 
any where been rendered to an}- mortal 
man ....... .'1 he Mini of his writings 

seems to be a body or digestion of ethics, 
—that is, of nirir.oral virtues, either 
personal, econuniicnl, civil, or political ; 
and framed for tbo instruction and con* 
duct of men’s live^i, their families, and 
their government, hut chiefly of Uie 
last: the bent of his thoughts and rea- 
sonings running up and don n this scale, 
that no people can be happy but under 
good governments, and no governments 
happy but over good men ; and that, for 
the felicity of mankind, all men in n na- 
tion, from the |irince to the meanest 
peasant, should endeavour to be good, 
and wise, and virtuous, as far as his own 
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thoughts, the precepts of others, or the 
hiW'i of his country cati instruct him .... 
In tlie perfection of natural reason con- 
sists tho peifection of body and mind, 
and the ulm'ost or supreme happiness of 
mankind.* The means and rules to attain 
this perfection are ch icily not to will or 
desire any thing hut what is consonant to 
his natural reason, nor any thing tliat is 
not np^ioeablo to the good and happiness of 
other men, as well ns oui own. To this 
end is prescribed tho constant course 
and practice of the morul virtues, known 
and agreed to generally in the uorld, 
among i>\hich courted), or civility, and 
giatitiide are cardinal with them. In 
shoit, the w'hole scope of all Confucius 
has writ aims only at teaching men to 
live Vi ell and to govern well: how pu- 
reiils, masters, and magistrates should 
uile ; and bow childten, servants, and 
isuhjectb should obey.** 

Nolliing, certainly , but the extremesl 
jcalouby in favour of llio positive ovei 
the speculative and abstiact, to which, 
u must be confessed, that Temple was 
too much addicted, can account for so 
grave a chaige on premises so slender, 
llic fact IS, that Temple was too irrdo- 
lent to become a sceptic — being, ac- 
coidmg to his wife’s testimony, “ $ucfi 
a loter of liberty that I remember, 
when he was young, and his fortunes 
low, to have heard him say, he would 
not be obliged, for fi\e hundred a-year, 
to step over a gutter, that was in the 
street before Ins door/* But charges 
of infidelity are often brought by car- 
ml nU^loimhy who mistake supersti- 
tious observances for e^isential points 
of faith. Incapable of ab>traGting one 
fiotn the other,* such professors are too 
frequently disposed to asperse the cha- 
I actors of men who are better entitled 
to the name of believers than them- 
selves. They suspect all who are ca- 
pable of belief in those higli and pure 
principles of doctrine and discipline, 
of whicfi the unreasoning dogmatist is 
unable even to foim a conception. 
Tho next age, however, will be found 
to impeach tlie alleged sceptic of the 
last for overmuch credulity. Such is 
especially the case with Temple, whose 
on Ancient and Modem Litera- 
turcy that gave rise to tlie long-continued 
disputation on 7l!iSop*s Fables and 
Phalaris, to which Bentley and Boyle 
gave such peculiar celebrity, is more 
remarkable for the author’s facility in 
believing tlian in doubting. £. In 
arguing for the superiority of the an- 
cients, Temiile remarks that, with the 


moderns, “ there is nothing new in 
astronomy to vie with the ancients, un- 
less it be the Copernican sj/steni ; nor in 
physic, unless Harveys circulation of 
the blood.^* And llien the motive that 
he assigns for depreciating these mo- 
dern discoveries, of which he speaks 
with such remaikable coolness, is ch.i- 
mcteristic. “ But, whether,'* he addN, 
** either of these be modern discoveries, 
or derhed from old fountains, is dis- 
puted ; nay, it is so, too, whether it be 
true or no ; for though reason may 
seem to favour these more than the con- 
trary opinionSyyet sense can very hardly 
allou) them ; and to sati<sfy mankind 
both these must concur/' 

But the question of Temple’s reli- 
gious sentiments is set at rest by the 
manner in which lie disposes of the ar- 
gument, draw’n from religion, relati\c 
to the subject of dispute concerning 
the ancients and moderns. It is as 
follows : — 

" For divinity, therein th^ give the 
modems such a ))reference above the 
nneH^nts, they might as well have mode 
them excel in the knowledge of our com- 
mon law, or of the English tongue ; since 
our religion was as little known to the 
anci»*nt sages and philosophers as our 
language or our laws. And I cannot but 
wonder that any divine should so much 
debase religion or true divinity, ns to in. 
troduco tbeni thus prcposteroubly into 
the number ofbumau sciences ; wliereas, 
they came first to the Jews, and after- 
wards to the hist Christiniib, by imme- 
diote revelation or insti action from God 
himself: thus Abraham learned that there . 
was but one true God ; and in puibuit 
of that belief, contrary to tho opinion of 
the learned Chaldeaiis, among whom he 
lived, w'as content to forsake hxs own 
country, and came into Palestine : so 
Moses was instructed to know God more 
particularly, and admitted both to see 
bis glory and to hear bib name, Jehovah ; 
and to institute from Heaven the whole 
religion of the Jews : so the prophets, 
under the Old Testament, were taught 
to know the will of God, and thereby to 
instruct the people in it, and enabled to 
prophesy and do miracles, for a testi- 
mony of their being truly sent from 
Heaven: so our blessed Saviour came 
into the world to shew the will of his 
Father, to teach his precepts and com- 
mands ; and so bis apostles and their 
disciples were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost for the same ends. And all other 
theology in the world, in how learned 
nations and ages socs’cr it Nourished, oft 
ended in gross superstition and idolatiy 9 
so that human learning aeems to have 
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very litde to do with tine divinity^ but, 
<m the contrary, to have turned the Gen* 
tiles into false notions of the Deity, and 
even to have zni&guided the Jews and 
the Christians into the hrst sects and 
heresies that we find among them.*’ 

In conclusion, on this pait of our 
theme, nothing more can be needed for 
Temple's vindication than to point at- 
tention to the Fuwtfy Prefer j afl ac- 
count of which the leader will find in 
the 28tii page of the first volume, and iii 
the A]>pendix A of the work before us ; 
and to his oj Ihvine lieveta^ 

tioH. Above all,” says Mr. Coui tenay, 
** the truly Chiibtian Advice to Lady 
Imci affords ample proof of Temple s 
adheience to the great truths of Christ- 
ianity : without tlie knowledge of a 
single passage in Sir \\ illiam Temple’s 
life which shews that he was peculiarly 
luduigeot of his passions or appetites ; 
with testimony to his religion and vir- 
tue fiom Swift, his domestic secretary; 
fUid with out knowledge of his writings 
and actions, we cannot admit, on the 
woid of Burnet, that Temple wasran 
Epicurean, a follower of Confucius, or 
an Atheist: such, indeed, was, long 
ago, the judgment of impartial ciitics.” 

It was in the year 1628, and at 
Blackf liars, that Temple was born. 
“ The family, of which he represented 
a younger branch, had long been seated 
at Temple Hall, in Leicestersliiie, and 
the head of it was one of the hrst ba- 
ronets.” He was the eldest son of Sir 
John Temple, knight, master of the tolls, 
and privy councilloi in Ireland; in much 
conhdence with the Earl of Leicester, 
lord-beuienant, and autlior of a history 
of the Irish rebellion of 1611. Young 
I'emple received his earliest education 
under the celebrated Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond, rector of Penshursl, m Kent 
(tlie welbknown seat of the Sidneys), 
and his mateinal uncle. When Ham- 
mond was driven from his living by the 
parhamentaiy government, Temple was 
sent to a school at Bisliop Storlfoid. 
Here he learned all the Latin and 
Greek he ever knew. Uis Latin he 
retained ; but be often regfl’etted the 
loss of bis Greek. Ailer an interval of 
two years, occasioned by the unsettled 
state of ahairs, he went, at the age of 
seventeen, to the said Emmanuel Col- 
lege. 

la 1647 or 1648, at twenty yean of 
age. Temple left Camiirkige. The 
cmaimitanoes that made liua now a 
deaUM royalist deserve lo be ittded* 


His father had concurred in the earlier 
measures of opposition to Chailes 1.; 
but bad separated himself from the 
parbamentaiians when their measures 
grew more violent, and decisive against 
the monarchy, and was opposed to 
those who kept the king m tliraldom. 
This, added to the fact of bis having 
been tutored by Di. Hammond, would 
serve to bias Temple against the lepub- 
lican spirit; and the accident of bis 
passing through the Isle of Wight 
while the unforlutiate king was con- 
fined there was calculated to strengthen 
his prepossession. 

At the Isle of Wight, Temple met 
with the son and daughter of Sir Peter 
Osborne. 

They were on their way to Sl Ma- 
loes, to ]um their fiithei, who was gover< 
nor of Guemsey for the king. I empio 
ttccompanied them to France , but the 
journey wag for a lime iiiteirupted, 
through the lovalty of young O^boinu. 
* llie spite he had,’ saj s Lady Giflard, * to 
see the king impiisoiied, and tieated by 
the governoi, Colonel Hammond, so un- 
like w hat w as due to him, prompted him 
to step back after all the company were 
gone before inm out oftbe inn, and write 
these words witli a diamond in the win- 
dow . * Avd flaman uas hanged ufHin the 
gallons he had piepaied Jor ^Joidftai/ 
ihe udventuious cavaliei had no suoiiei 
rejoined his companions, tliau he was 
seized, and brought back to the gov ei noi . 
his sister, tiusting, it would seem, to the 
gallantry of even a loiindheoil ofhcei, 
took the offence upon herself, and the 
loyal fneiids weie suffered to depart. 

*' The wit and loyalty thus displayed 
by a young lady of much |>ersoiial at- 
traction, were not lost Ufwn William 
Temple. Ho stayed apparently some 
time With her in France, and formed a 
lasting attachment. Whether he had 
obtained from hei an avows! of prefer- 
ence w b^n his father, heariim of his pro- 
ceedings, ordeied him to Paris, is not 
certain. lie proceeded on his travels, 
and was probably keparated fhim Mrs. 
[Miss] Osborne for some time.” 

The story ofTemple’s courtship with 
this young lady forms the romantic 
portion of the present volumes. The 
course of their true love did not run 
altogether smootli — Sir John Temple 
disliking the match, and the Osbornes 
being violently opposed to it. The 
lady’s corresponaence is, therefore, 
somewhat voluminous^ As there seem 
to have been diffioulties in the way of 
fheirmeetmgs, it mustbeaekiHmledged 
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tbat it is such as to justify the memory ' 
of the lady being ’held in es^Hicial 
honour. We k»o\ir not, indeed, wlie- 
ther the excellence of her husband's 
epistolary style might not have been 
learned from that of her letters. Mark 
what she says upon iliat very subject in ^ 
one of them : 

In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers (of letters 1 
mean ^ of books, perhaps, they are >: 1 
never had, I think, but one letter from 
Sir Jus; but ’twas worth twenty of any 
body's else to make me sport. It was 
the most sublime nonsense that in my 
life 1 over read ; and yet T believe he 
descended as low as ho could, to come 
near iny wevk understanding. Twill be 
no compliment, after this, to say, 1 like 
your letters in tbein selves, not us they 
conic from one that is not indifierent to 
me ; but seriously I do. All letters, ma- 
th inks, should be free and easy ns our 
discourse, — not studied «s an oration, 
nor made up of hard words, like a charm. 
U'is an admirable tiling to see how some 
people will labour to hiid out terms that 
may ob.'^cure a plain sense ; like a gen* 
tieinnn 1 knew, who would never say the 
weather grew* cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. 1 have no patience at such 
coxcombs, and ennnot blame an old uncle 
of mine, that threw the stundish at his 
man's head, becuiiso lie wrote a letter 
for him ; when, instead of saying (as his 
roaster bid him) that he would have writ 
himself, but that lie hud the gout in his 
hand, he said, that the gout in his hand 
would not permit him to put pen to pa- 
per. 'Die fellow thought he had mended 
it mightily, and that putting pen to pa- 
per was much belter than plain w riting.” 

This, it must be confessed, is in 
capital taste, as well as exceedingly 
amusing, l^t ns now return to Tem- 
ple, who, it seems, passed two yeai-s in 
France, and visited Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, acquiring the French 
and Spanish languages, but not the 
German, lie took a great fancy to 
Brussels, and conceded a strong desire 
to be the king's resident there, if he 
should come to be restored. On bis 
return to England, he found himself 
without' occupation, and lived two or 
three yeara about the town, in the usual 
entertainments of young and idle men ; 
but, although’ he entered into the dis- 
sipations of London, he displayed, 
even at this early age (twenty-two, or 
twenty-three), the contemplative and 
literary character. lie lived muda 
alone, read much, and eemposed piose 
and'verse^ Essays exist at C^oddenham 


of which Lady Giffard spake highly ; 
but Mr. Courtenay, at first, estimated 
them as of little value ; nevertheless, 
on a more attentU'e perusal, he found 
them of more worth than he formey ly 
thought them, and the specimens given 
in the Appendix justify the best appre- 
ciation. About the same time, he 
composed a collection of romantic 
stories, which he thus entitled : — A 
True Romance ; or^ the Disastrous 
Chances of Love and Fortune^ set forth 
in divers tragical stories^ which, in these 
latter ages, have been but too trulj/ 
acted upon the stage of Europe : — and 
addressed it to the lady of his afiec- 
tioris. She was always a great reader 
of romances, and much of her corre- 
spondence relates to*such productions. 
The stories were respectively deno- 
minated, “ The Labyrinth of Fortune,’^ 
“ The Fate of .lealousy,” “ The Con- 
stant Desperado," The Force of Cus- 
tom,** The Generous Lovers,** “ The 
Brave Duellists,*’ “ The Incautious 
Pair,*' “ The Maid's Revenge, '* “ The 
Disteyal Wife." They are, we are 
told by Mr, Courtenay, just what one 
would expect, under those titles, in a 
circulating library of pamphlet novels. 

The courtship between William 
Temjde and Dorothy Osborne lasted 
for seven years. Of the letters that 
passed between ihem, says the bio- 
grapher, many of them are not to be 
distinguished in their topics from the 
hupdreds which have been written or 
invented : they contain abundant evi- 
dence of a faithful and passionate at 
tachment; much allusion to the perse- 
cution of friends ; the difbcuUies ofilhe 
correspondence; the impatience with 
which the letters were expected, and 
the blush with which they were re- 
ceived. There are thanks for long let- 
ters, reproaches for short; rings, pic- 
tures, and hair requested or bestowed ; 
company despised, .and the world ab- 
jured ; tears amidst parties of pleasure, 
and delight ijn the solitary ramble ; 
rivals rejected, and cruel brothers de- 
fied. Tliere is the usual variety of 
matter, find rapidity of transition ; 
some fashionable gossip, and much 
serious rcfieclion ; now and then a 
very little scandal ; often, the warm 
commendation of a friend.*’ 

During the courtship, Dorothy Os- 
borne was much at Chicksands, where 
her father was ia ill liealth ; and she 
was there greatly tonneoted, not only 
by the oppositioa made to her choic^ 
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but by intrusion of other suilom, or 
$dh}(tnls^ as she styles those' who ad- 
dressed her. The list of these, says 
Mp. C., with which in some of her 
letters she entertains her true lover, is 
as long as that enumerated by Don 
Juan’s Leporello : among them was 
Henry Cromwell, the son of the lord 
protector, of whom, next to Temple, 
the lady evidently thought welL 
For the minute detail of their course 
of wooing, the reader must be referred 
to the Memoirs themselves ; under- 
standing from us only, that, afler ob- 
stacles were surmounted, and day 
named, the lady w^as taken ill of the 
smiill-pox, which destroyed her beauty, 
but fniled to quench her lover’s- affec- 
tion. lie hesitated not for a moment, 
and the faithful pair were at last 
united. They spent the first year at 
llie liouse of a friend in the country, 
where his eldest son was bom, and 
then went to reside with his father, in 
Ireland ; wiili whom, partly in Dublin, 
and partly in the county of Carlow, 
they passed five years, with great sa- 
tisfaction.” When at Carlow, where he 
appears to have built a liouse, Temple 
look part in all county affairs ; but 
neither the conversation of an agreeable 
family, nor his public duties, prevented 
him from pursuing the studies of his 
closet ; and he traced to the five years 
thus passed quietly in Ireland much of 
what he knew of philosophy and his- 
tory. At his wife’s desire, also,, he 
translated the Fortunatm of Virgil; and 
about this time composed A Family 
Prayer, made in the fanatic limes, when 
servants were of so many different 
sects; and composed with the design 
that all miglitjoin in it, and so as to 
contain what was necessary for any to 
know and to do.” This beautiful 
prayer we have already alluded to, and 
regret that we cannot quote, — adding, 
in Mr. C.’s words, that in it, al- 
though intended to be comprehensive, 
there is no evasion of the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity ; the atonement 
by the Son of Odd is put forward as 
the ground of hope, and *hi8 Holy 
Spirit is invoked for assistance.” 

Temple, having been chosen into the 
Irish convention, and Parliament, set- 
tled at last in England, and was recom- 
mended by Ormond to Clarendon and 
Arlington. W hile in parliament, there 
fetre no proofs of his eloquence as a 
•‘Speaker; but Lady Giffard tells us, 
with a little sisterly exaggeration, tliat 


“ he often turned the house in their 
warmest debates, by tiever entcrrtig 
into any of the parties or fiyotions ; aiid 
that a considerable person,. Sir John 
Perceval, illustrated his influence, by 
observing that he was glad he was not 
a woman, as he was sure that Temple 
might have persuaded liim to any 
thing.” Clear it is, that he was an ac- 
tive member on committees; in one 
appointed for the promotion of the 
tiade of Ireland he was distinguished. 

Its principal recommendations were, 
a navigation act, similar to that which 
had passed in England in 16d4, and 
the free exportation of wool, a point in 
which Temple, who had lived much 
in the country, appcai-s to have taken 
much interest, lie also took much 
(xirt in the act of settlement, and was 
one of a committee for preparing a 
clause for the security of the Protestant 
interest; but this circumstance indi- 
cated, in the seventeenth century, no 
peculiar bias ; nor are we acquainted 
with any particular view which Temple 
took of this difficult arrangement.” 

The Duke of Ormond had, first of 
all, a prejudice against Temple, in con- 
'sequence, as he concluded, of his op- 
position to some measures of his own, 
in the time of Charles I.; and, there- 
fore, when in July 166), as one of the 
Commissioners sent to England, Tem- 
ple waited upon the king, he was coldly 
received by the lord-lieutenant ; but, 
returning soon afterwards to Ireland, 
and resuming his station in the House 
of Commons, his independence seems 
to have won Onnond, Who was then 
resident in Dublin, and was accus- 
tomed to observe, that “ he was the 
only man in Ireland who never asked 
him any thing.” On the prorogation 
of Parliament in May 1663, Temple 
removed with his family to England, 
and became an idle man for about two 
pars; but, having brought with him 
letters of recommendation from the 
Duke of Ormond to Clarendon and 
Arlington, then the principal ministers 
of Charles II., he secured the interest of 
Arlington, and obtained a diplomatic 
mission to the Bishop of Munster. 

In obedience to his instructions. 
Temple went over, bjr Brussels, to 
Coesyelt, where he found the bishop; 
and in his first diplomatic report re* 
lates the circumstances of their first 
xititmiew. The bishop was, above all, 
solicitous to secuie tlie price of his ad- 
hesion to the British interest 
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[fi til ice dnys the new diploniate 
hud dccoiiiphshed the fitst fiuit of his 
tiHRston, and iaas uiaised, theieforc, 
by hjb |«itron ; b«t Temple, who was 
subject to fits of tlie spleen, was not 
entirely satisfied with this only; he 
wanted remittatioes* Some of his let- 
teis, accordingly, are full of complaints, 
while otlieis aie full of gratitude ; and, 
notwithstandmg the geneial ease of his 
epistolary style, aie sometimes stuffed 
with h)f 7 eibolical phrases and sen- 
tiMices which grate on modern eais 
We, howevei, do not censuie so se- 
verely the religious expie':>sionb of loy- 
alty and fidelity as Mi. Courtenay 
does ; who has wiitlen lits work 
throughout in a style of overmuch sai- 
caiim,and witli an an ofleiilyof which 
we cannot altogethei appio\e. We 
aie of those who can see a peculuu 
propiicly germane to the time, in those 
dedications of Dr} den and othei poets 
to princes and peers, winch vulgai 
Cl I tics ate apt to caip at Dignity, 
tilt 11, was known by types and signs, 
winch made it ob\ious to piofaue ap- 
pichensions More modern refine- 
lULiit has abolished most of these, as 
idolatrous symbols, insulting to thO 
sense of intellectual equality winch is 
now the boast of social fellowship If 
tins be so, and there, indeed, be no 
peisoii noi object deceiving of oui le- 
vel ence in the foim and pressuie of 
tins so much the woise foi us and 
oui cliildien. Is ihtie no level higher 
than that to which we have attained ^ 
none v\lio has taken a station on some 
heaven-kissing hilP Have we ceased 
to addicss Icings and niinisfcis as 
gods ^ It may be well , but it is ill, if 
wc have, moreovci, foi gotten that the 
I ovveis Hidt be are of (yod and if, as 
is too piobable, we have not only 
ceased to lecogmsc the godlike in tiicni, 
as our 1 olers, but also tlic divinity w inch 
should stir in every one of us, as men. 

Though, as we have said, naturally 
indolent. Temple could be active on 
occasion, and one occuned in the 
couise of this diplomacy in which he 
shewed extraordinar} alertness. Tem- 
ple had been furnished with full pow- 
eis, and ordered to get on horseback, 
and go straight to the bishop’s couit, 
there to be instructed by him what he 
should further do. This older was 
countermanded ; but the counter-order 
travelled too slow for Teazle, who had 
sttkrted immediately. The counter- 
Qidei was fallowed by a llurd order, to 


proceed; but it was in obedience to 
the fiist that the diplomatist had com- 
menced a lapid and secret lourney, 
in the assumed character of a Spanish 
envoy, ^om Brussels to Munster, — 
just in time to hear of the signature of 
a separate treaty between the bishop 
and the Dutch.*’ 

We regret that we cannot set out at 
full the detail of the adventures m 
which this journey ihvolved Temple. 
The gates of Dortmund being shut, he 
was obliged to sleep upon straw, at a 
near village, where his page served as 
a pillow. On reaching a castle be- 
longing to the bishop, he was received 
with great honour, and instructed “ in 
the most episcopal way of drinking 
possible.” The vessel was a bell of 
sihei gilt, of the capacity of two quarts, 
or more. The general who entertained 
him took out the clapper, and gave it 
to his guest, filled the bell, and drank 
off the contents to the king’s health, 
It placed the clapper, and turned down 
the bell, in proof of the accomphsh- 
of 4 he draught This ceremony went 
thiouuh the company, ow/y Temple 
(bank bp deputp The next day, about 
a league from Munster, he was met by 
the bishop, fiom whom he received un- 
usual attentions, that led him to sus^ 
pect cither an intent of deceiving him, 
01 that he was more necessity to tlie 
prelate than he desued to be. At 
Munster, he found that business was 
avoided ; but the plenipotentiary 
brought the bishop to sit down in the 
chamber provided fer himself, and 
entci upon aflairs witliout ccicmony. 
He ipet with evasions, and had » no 
sooner palled than he received private 
infoiination of the treaty having been 
already signed at Cleves. 

Temple now saw that this business 
was at an end; aid, in contrast to 
the tempeiance which he had shewed 
as to the bell, we next find him at 
the bishop’s table, drinking fan with 
all the icst.” Perhaps, whilst thus 
diowning his disappointment, he was 
wetting his wits to turn the tables on 
tlic bishof^, which he conlriv ed to e^ject 
in grand style. 

In approaching the most eminent, 
peihaps, of Sir William Temple’s di- 
plomatic achievements-^ the negoci- 
ation of the tuple alliance, and his 
celebrated discussion with De Witt — 
we have much to regret that our 
limits will not permit us to set forth 
in detail tlie several incidents. In 
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ihete tratuacti^s he vm successful 
by. the foice of,his own p^ersonel cha- 
radter a]one. His plain dealing and 
integrity wei-e so prerogative in the 
piodiictiou of eiiects that w.ere really 
wonderful, considering all the circum- 
stances, that Flassan, the historian of 
French diplomacy, diaws from the ex- 
ample of them the maxim, that in poU- 
tics one must always speak the truth, 
Burke said rightly, that, in this instance, 
mutual confidence and common interest 
had dispensed with all rules, — they had 
smoothed the rugged way, removed 
every obstacle, and made all things 
plain and level ; tliat the candour, the 
freedom, and the most confidential dis- 
closures of the negotiates were the re- 
sult of true policy ; aud that, accord- 
ingly, in spite of all the dilatory forms 
of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treat}'' was con- 
cluded in three [five] days. 

The volumes before us give a giaphic 
picture of the two plenipotentiaries. 
• Temple had determined on visiting 
De Witt, and thus breaking first«the 
ice. Take bis own account of lha ad- 
venture. “ 1 told him,” says Temple, 
“ w'ho I was ; but that, having passed 
unknown through the country to all 
but himself, 1 desired 1 might do so 
still. My only business was to see the 
things most considerable in the country, 
*and 1 thought I should lose my credit if 
I left it without seeing him. He took my 
coinpiiment very well, and returned it, 
by saying, he had received a character 
of me to my arb'antage, both from 
Munster and Brussels, and was very 
glad to be acquainted with me at a 
time when both our nations were grown 
friends; and we had equal reason to 
look about us upon what had lately 
happened in Flanders.” 

Such was the unostentatious com- 
mencement of a negociation which is- 
sued in such important results, and it 
speaks much for our hero's skill. The 
conversation between tliem lasted above 
two iiours ; and tJie impression left on 
Temple’s mind, as repeated by him to 
Lojj^ Arlington, was of De Witt being 
either a plain, steady man, or very 
artificial in seeming so, — more pro- 
perly, homme de ton sens than Jwmme 
(Pespritj pointing still to that' which is 
, soHd in business, and not to be im- 
posed upon easily. These I take lobe 
' nisiatents ; so that whoever deals wUli 
Idm miist go the same plain way that 
be pxelends to in his negociaUoQS, 


witliout refining or colouring, oi' offer- 
ing shadow for substance, which he 
complains of much in the marquis, and 
perhaps will* reason.” 

The last difficulty in this groat affair 
being put at rest, the treaty was for- 
mally executed. 

** After sealing (says Temple, in n 
|>as8flge which all liistortans have thought 
w orthy to be recorded), we all embniced, 
w’ith much kindness and applause, of my 
saying 'upon that occasion, * A Breda 
comme amis, ici, commo fmes and 
Monsieur Be Witt made me a most oblig. 
ing compliment of having the honour, 
which never any other minister had be- 
fore me, of draw'ing the states to a reso- 
lution and conclusion in five days, upon 
n matter of the gre;'.te&t importance, and 
a seconrs of the greatest expense, they 
Lad ever engaged in ; and all directly 
against the nature of their constitutions 
which enjoined them recourse to their 
provinces upon all such occasions, and 
used to draw out all deliberations to 
montJjs* delay ; and added upon it, that 
now it w'us done it looked like a mi- 
incle. 

“ I must add these w'orcls, to do him 
right, in return of his compliment, thot 1 
found him us plain, as direct, and square 
in the course of this business as any man 
could be ; though often stiff in points 
where he thought any odvoiitage could 
accrue to hiS country ; and have all the 
reason in the world to be satisfied with 
him : and for his industry, no man bud 
ever more, 1 am sure ; for these five 
days, at least, neither of us spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night.” 

Fiiiough, even from our relation of 
tliese tiansactioDS (weeded, .'ts it has 
been, after a fiishion that with tares 
plucks up wheat aud all) must have 
transpired to satisfy the reader that 
the triple alliance has not been unrea- 
sonably held to confer immortality on 
the name of Temple. To the honour 
accruing from the success of the nego- 
ciation Temple was peculiarly entitled, 
as it clearly resulte^d from the influence 
of his personal character. For the 
means ofjuclging of the merits of the 
treaty itself, we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Courtenay’s elaborate pages; nor 
can we aflbid any space to the details 
of its reception by France and Spain. 
Our taste leads us to accompc'tny Tem- 
ple, whose gaiety of disposition had 
now completely triumphed over the 
spleen with whicli be was once trou- 
bled, We find him thus writing:— 

** I am engaged to spend Utts evemog 
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at M« De Witt'a» with the Prince of 
Orange (whont I have seen only once 
upon my return), where we ore' all to 
piny the young men, and be as merry as 
cards, and eating, and dancing, can make 
us ; for I do not think drinking will have 
any great share. The next day, M. De 
Witt is at leisure to have a match at 
tennis, where I hope to acquit myself 
better thnn to night, if 1 hare not forgot 
all the abilities I ever had.. 

“ Your lordship sees what a worthy 
minister you have helped hU majesty to, 
that spends his time and his inaater*s 
money at this rate ; and, therefore, the 
best tiling you can do is, to hasten the 
ratification, that 1 may he gone to Urus- 
sols, and grow into some order again ; 
and persuade the marquis to some more 
in the conduct of the pdnce than he has 
yet shewed in that of the war. Wo ore 
here afraid of nothing but some brusk 
answer ^rom him to disconcert our wliole 
afiiiir ; though we have omitted no cares 
to jireveut it,” 

Tlie entcrtsinmenl thus referred to is 
celebrated in history. De Wilt, though 
43 years old, is recorded to have 
** danced the best of any man in the 
rooin.'^ AtmI now an accident oc- 
curred vvhicli shewed tlie importance of 
personal character in a public function- 
ary. Touching the commercial stipu- 
lations, a despatch arrived in a cipher, 
which, through some mistake, Temple 
couhi not translate ; and he was na- 
turally afraid that De Witt niighlF sus- 
pect him of a diplomatic trick. Thus 
lie writes : — 

He would not believe 1 could fail, 
at least with pains, and desired me to go 
about it, saying, be w’as impatient to 
know his majesty’s answer about inserting 
the provisional articles, which could 
only be known by this despatch, since 
iiiy next would bear date after the ar- 
rival of the treaty in England ; and, 
thereupon, put me in mind of keeping my 
promise with them, vrhich 1 assured him 
of. 1 went home, and, after six hours 
spent ifi vilin, returned to him at ten that 
night, and told him 1 came to lose all the 
credit 1 had gained w'ith him, by telling 
him a thing 1 knew very well be had no 
reason to believe, wbat was, that they 
should send me letters from court at this 
time in a cipher 1 was able to make not 
one word of ; and so told bim my story. 
He was a little grave at first, but soon 
smiled, and told me that 1 bad gained 
greater credit with bim and the states 
than 1 could lose by a greater matter 
than this, and said, perhaps be could 
help me ia it, being as much versed in 
cipher «s eiiellKHr man. I wsiy ikteikly 


pulled out my letter, and my key, and my. 
paper with the rules, and upon it we fell 
to work together for two hours, and all to 
as much purpose as picking straws, and 
so we gave it over ; but without the least 
ill-hitmour or distrust in him, —only say- 
ing, things without remedies must pass, 
and we must stay till my next letters, 
come ; upon which he would believo I 
would tell him the king’s answer in that 
point as clearly as if 1 had seen it now. 
1 assured him of it, though 1 confessed 
there might be a way to evad.e it, and told 
him ] would end with him as I liad begun; 
that his majesty had enough to employ in 
business that required address, and 
would, 1 was sure, employ me in none 
but where plainness and truth were the 
qualities necessary. In this manner I 
pas*^ed over an ill step, which might 
have been of ill consequence to me in my. 
whole journey ; for I must attribute the 
strange success of my negociation to no 
abilit}^ but to the confidence between 
M. De Witt and me, which made him 
tell the S^panish ambassador, and the 
mur(]uis’s envoy, that he did not believe 
the king could have employed another 
inaii^in liis kingdoms who could have 
brought this business to such an issue, 
and so sudden.” 

It now becomes absolutely necessary 
for us to abridge the details of this very 
able and interesting work. In brief, 
tlien, the reader must understand, that 
such was the fame acquired by Tem- 
ple, from the preceding Ironsaclions, 
that he was mentioned as secretary of 
stale, and really appointed ambassador 
at Aix, and was not unemployed in the 
peace of Aix. ‘ TIve process of signature 
in this case was attended with some 
curious difficulties. 

The Baron Do Borjeyck, repre- 
sentative of Spain, received orders to 
sign the treaty j but M. Colbert, the 
Trench ambassador, went singly to tlie 
poj>c*s nuncio (for the pope had been, 
from the beginning, a sort of nominal 
mediator), and signed one original of the 
treaty there; and then to the Dutch 
ministers, where he executed another, 
apologizing for not signing at the Eng- 
lish ministers’ house, by xeason of Tem- 
ple’s illness. 

*' Now came the baron's turn to sign ; 
when it was found that the French dipla^ 
male had scrawled out his signature from 
one side to the other of tbe paper, in or- 
der that there might be no room for the 
name of the representative of tbe Spanish 
monarchy. 

** The baron claimed a ri^t to sipi in . 
the same line, mltexnatiiig right and left 
in tbe two ; nor worn he go to 






" ppeni- 

‘ itibe otlieF band, de- 

nied the'lmrpn^iUPfgbt ^0 an equality, be- 
,xattse he aa aJubassadOT; and 

, refused .to gbjcnovctedgo his signature, 
unless aQi;ed in ibe presence of one of 
the fuediat^./ Two days were wasted 
in theee; disputes : * tlie baron being a 
man in preciseness and caution more n 
Spaniard than a Spaniard himself, I was 
weary/ says Temple, who was all the 
time in the bed of sickness, * of so many 
comings and goings with messages nbout 
these perplexing trifles.’ He now got 
well enough to return the formal visits of 
the three ministers'; and at last got the 
buron to sign one instrument, and leave 
' it in his hands, and send another by his 
secretary to the nuncio's house.*’ 

Lord Arlington thought tlnit Temple 
might fairly call this treaty his own 
work, whatever /M/(/ri/ios (sponsors or 
bridesmen) he might have had to as- 
sist him in it. Fuither difficulties 


ley, Waller, and Sir Jolin X)ehhafti~ 
together with the ire of Ixmdpn,. Tem- 
ple's own pecuniary difflculties, and 
ms desire of a seat in Parlianiettt — 
likewise occur; and Mr. Courtenay 
concludes this part of Temple*^ life 
with telling us that he was now ibirly- 
eighl, and began to corn plain of suffer- 
ing in his eyes, which he ascribed to 
their excessive use in business. He 
might probably have added, writes 
his biographer, “ his private corre- 
spondence and miscellaneous works.’* 
in 1668, Temple was appointed 
ambassador at the Hague, llcre he 
was, as before, stingily provided for by 
his govefnment;' and was, moreover, 
embarrassed by certain hew forms of 
etiquette, wfiich it served the purpose 
of L>uis XIV. to introduce ; and 
which were deliberated in the privy 
council of«£ngland. The result being 
an order in couticil enforcing the strict 


arose as to the completion and the ex- 
change of the ratidcations ; so that 
Messrs. Beverning and Berjeyck Wtre 
frequently set at those heights, ’’tsuys 
. Temple, ‘‘ that they were several times 
upon the point of drawing their swords 
in my room.” Temple contrived, how- 
ever, to manage Spain and her repre- 
sentatives, to the especial satisfaction 
of the Dutch, who thus warmly de- 
clared their sentiments. ‘‘All Clirist- 
endom (they say to Temple) owes you 
the glory of having first disposed the 
king of Great Britain's mind to so 
strict an alliance between his majesty 
and this state, for the universal gooS 
and peace of Europe.” 

Temple's miscellaneous correspond- 
ence testifies his devotion to Ormond 
and to Arlington, and contains some 
amusing traits as to his official jea- 
lousies, particularly against a Mr. 
Gian vi He, who had been sent over to 
Ostend upon business connected with 
the recovery of tin which had been 
lost. There is an allusion, also, to 
some project, of national costume — in 
these words : — “ His majesty’s resolu- 
tion of a cef'tam habit , which the na- 
tion •shall be knowity is infinitely ap- 
plauded by the marquis, and all others 
nere. I should be glad to know from 
your lordship tha^ it is likely to be as 
constantly observed ns it is Wished, and 
honourably resolved.^' Algernon Sidr 
ney is mentioned as having renewed 
his acquaintance with Temple^ and re- 
quested his assistance to convey two 
letters to England. Notices of Cow- 


rule, Temple acquiesced reluctantly. 

We are disposed to hold that these 
facts, together with some passages in his 
letleis, which we regret not having room 
to quote, place the character of! cm pie 
in another and a better light than that 
ill which Mr. Courtenay chooses to 
exhibit it, and also serve to point out 
the proper excuse for what Mr. C. 
may justly find objectionable. The 
high-flown professions of esteem re- 
marked in his letters are to be ac- 
counted for as part and parcel of the 
eliguettc of the time, of which we have 
now evidence that he only adopted, 
and not advocated, the forms. We 
think that we have reason to complain, 
that our biographer has chained lijron 
the individual what was (if a fault) the 
fault of his age, and a style of proceed- 
ing against which, jn fact, he iiad en- 
tered liis protest. And we hesitate not 
to sal t^at, for the period, the corre- 
spondence of Temple is rather qndcr- 
toned than over-coloured. Surely, liis 
style should be judged by that of his 
coniemporaries, and not by tliat of 
ours. Of these formalities, both in 
literary composition and social inter- 
course, we liave got rid ; but wo cannot 
divest ourselves of the sentiment, that 
the spirit in which they originated was 
good ; sgid we do hop^ that, with th^ 
types, we have not quitted the spirit 
they embodied, but substituted the lat- 
ter, in a purer and elherealised medium, 
for the letter which had become de^^. , ' 
The pensionarji^ Do Witt, agje^ip ap- 
pears on the scene, in intercourse with 
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Tenurt^l stp ambassaclor; and the re- 
marks we have jiis^ made are borne 
out at tlie vgry con^Wencement of this 
new relation, Tlie day of my arrival 
in this place/’ aays Temple, “ I sent to 
advise M. De Witt of it, and to let him 
know that, though I yet owned my be- 
ing here to none else, yet 1 could not 
omit doing it to. him, nor satisfy my- 
self ivithout seeing him that evening 
at his house, as soon as it grew dark, if 
it would be no inconvenience to him. 
I desired he would me no ceremony 
with me upon the point of the first visit, 
— for he could not see me here ; and 
1 would visit him like an old friend, 
and not a new ambassador/* Perhaps, 
more significant yet is the acquaintance 
of Temple with William, the future 
king of England .• ** I found him,*’ 
sa}s thf ambassador, ** in earnest, a 
most extreme hopeful prince ; and, to 
speak more plainly, something much 
better than I expected, and a young 
man of more paits than ordinary, and 
of the better soil, — that is, not lying in 
that kind of wit which is neither of 
use to one's self nor to any body else, 
but in good plain sense, with show of 
application, if lie had business that de- 
served it, and that "with extreme, good, 
agreeable humour and dis|)ositions ; 
and thus far of bis way without any 
vice ; besides, being sleepy always by 
ten o’clock at night, and loving bunting 
as much as he hates swearing, and. 
preferring cock ale before any sort of 
wine. 1 thought it not impertinent at 
once to give you bis picture, whicli 
the little lines are to make like rather 
than the great ones; and the mtlier, 
because }Our lordship, 1 remember, 
w^s inouiring after it when I could not 
i.ivc it but very imperfectly. Ills per- 
son, I think you know, is very good, 
^ and has much of the princess in it; 
and never any body raved so much 
after England, as well the language as 
all else that belonged to it.*' 

These notices of William of Orange 
may be inlerestii^, and, therefore, we 
continue them. Temple told De Wilt, 
on tile discussion on the Marine 
Treaty," in relation to this prince, that 
there wanted not some among us 
that would be so wise to know, that it 
was impossible for us ever to fall into 
any firm confidence wit!) the states 
upon their present constitution, nor 
particularly with him, upon the Prince 
of Orangey's occasion, ror ray part," 
he addedi I was not at all or that 


mind, that though tlia kjlng.o<^d not'" 
lose the adection he hadfar nts i^phew, 
yet he was of opiniO^i could not ex- 
press it better tbmi by iospiring into 
iiiin the belief,, tliit he ‘could make 
himself no way so ht^ppy^^as in the 
good-will of the states, s(hd trusting 
wholly to them in the course of his 
fortunes, and not to private factions, or 
to foreign intrigues and applications. 
That his majesty was of an opinion him* 
self that princes were not apt to do 
themselves more hurt, and make them* 
selves less any way, than by affecting 
too much power, or such as was directly 
contrary to the stomach and genius of 
the country which fell to their share; 
and, besides this, I know his majesty 
wa< so just, and so reasonable, tiiat 
though ho should tile kindly of the 
states any respect they should shew 
his nephew, yet [ did not believe he 
would offer that to any king, or state, 
which he should not take well that any 
other slioiilJ offer to liim ; and I did 
not believe he would ever be put upon 
any such designs by his council, dr his 
people’s inclinations. Tor they, who 
looked upon the prince in a possibility 
of one day comma to be their king, 
and that loved a' prince wlio grounded 
his power in the affections of his peo- 
ple, and lo\ ed to rule by laws, had ra- 
ther, perhaps, see the Prince of Orange 
happy in the good-will of the spates, 
and such modeiale power as they 
should think consistent with their go- 
vernment, than of a humour that aims 
at any thing that might tend to subvert 
their civil constitutions,’' Ikc. &c. 

In such passage^ as these Temple’s 
habit of speculating s*ood him in good 
stead, — it led him into unconscious 
flattery of De Wilt’s prejudices, which 
seived Temple’s immediate end, but at 
last resulted in the pensioner’s ruin. 
The latter, howevei, had confessed a 
growing likeness for the young prince, 
and, by way of compromise, was will- 
ing that the states should make him 
captain-general of the forces, and ad- 
miral ; but that they (and, we may be 
sure, he) ditl >tot liko to unite the civil 
and military charges, by making him 
stadtholder. 

Temple having made his public 
entry and speech, and taken note of 
our relations with Spain, respecting 
which he suggested a general-guaranty 
of the Pyrenean treaty, and of all her 
dominions, found that difficulties were 
thrown in the way of His di^omacy by 





his oird^m ftomhome. The English go- 
' yemmeni ** objected to a general gun- 
Wttf of the Pyrenean treaty ; lest, in 
1li6 exUKit of it, it should be construed 
to edgage the king (o greater charge 
and undertakings thuii will coneUt 
with the state of his affairs.” But they 
agreed to bear one-third of the subsidy 
to Sweden, Spain, and the states bear* 
ing each the same sirare. Nor were 
these objections altogetlier unreason- 
able. The triple alliance, itself, as Mr. 
Courtenay riglitly aigues, in sanction- 
ing the conquests of Louis, in Flanders, 
was widely at variance with the Py- 
renean treaty, and only contemplated a 
leturn to it, if France should transgress 
the limits prescribed by that alliance. 
Temple, how ever, was placed in a situ- 
ation to be compelled to remonstrale, 
and, probably, began to suspect, even 
before he was warned of the secret ar- 
rangements which were making be- 
tween Charles and Louis, lie had, 
however, reason to complain that, 
while these negociaiions with France 
-werd proceeding, he was allowed to 
sign, on the 7lh of May, 1069, a tfeaty, 
whereby the dominions of Spain were 
guaranteed to her, on her engaging to 
make a payment to Sweden of 48,000 
crowns. On the other hand, when he 
complained of the pertinacity of the 
English merchants on the marine ques- 
tions, he had implied enough warning 
in the fact of Arlington having imputed 
to him, in reply, too much partiality 
for De Wilt. “ Nothing,” writes Ar- 
lington to Temple, is more ordinary 
in the mouths of men here than that 
your partiality and mine for the league, 
or, in plainer language, for Holland, 
makes us easily follow all M. De 
Will’s dictamenfs.” To this charge 
Temple returned a manly remonstnince. 

1 cannot help,” he wrote, « their 
thinking me so weak a man as to be 
governed by M. De Witt, and led to 
what he pleases; but, under their fa- 
voiit, they cannot. object to his leading 
me to any thing, but only my not lead- 
ing him so as they pleased : so that 
my fault is not his governmg me, but 
my not governing him ; which I know 
no remedy for, and doubt they might 
succeed in it as ill as f.” lie also de- 
manded new instructions, if the policy 
of England were changed. Accord- 
ingly>» a Mr, John Werden (after- 
wards minister at Stockholm) was sent 
oter as a special agent to. the Hague i 
»p length, « the concern of forces'' 


was sigtied, and the subsidies ^were 
j>aid to Sweden, which had been two 
subjects of dispute. Temple now ven- 
turi not to go one step beyond the 
in!»tructions, which, he began to per- 
ceive, had been coldly as well as tardily 
given ; and, after having had to justify 
himself and the Dutch government, 
was ultimately ordered home, although 
the ministers would fiot venture avow- 
edly to reca/i the negotiator of the 
triple alliance. 

On his arrival in London, October 
1G70, Temple was coldly received by 
Arlington, whom it had been his cus- 
toifi to visit first ; and, of course, now 
that he had been specially summoned, 
be did not omit this duty. But, in- 
stead of leaving (as usual) all company 
to greet his visitor, and receiving him 
with open arms, Arlington, who was 
closeted with I.ord Ashley (afterwards 
the well known Earl of Shaftesbury), 
kept his old friend an hour and a-lialf 
in a wailing- room, and, when he ap- 
peared, convcised frigidly on ordinary 
topics; and, after a while, to prevent 
recurrence to business, called his little 
daughter out of the next room, and then 
admitted Lord C'rofts, so as to make 
particular conversation impossible. An 
interview which he afterwards had with 
llie king was of^imilar character, 
Temple subsequently got a quarrel- 
some kind of explanation of this con- 
duct from Sir Thomas Clifford. ‘The 
English government had determined to 
bieak with their allies. Temple, there- 
fore, prepared to retire from the employ- 
ment of politicians who neglected (to 
quote from a letter by his lady) to “ con- 
sider well that tliere is n ^ trust to be 
put in alliances with anrliitious kings, 
especially such as make it their funda- 
mental maxim to be base.” He pro- 
posed to obtain a little more ground at . 
Sheen, and to make improvomenU in * 
bn bouse and garden. Ilis father pre- 
sented him with five hundred pounds, 
with an injunction to lay it out in or- 
namenting the place, by making the 
front of the house uniform ; and urged 
him to make use of his reputation and 
the king’s favour towards improving 
his pecuniary means — a recommenda- 
tion which Temple declined. Mean- 
while, Lady Temple i-eraained at die 
Hague, and unaerstood among ihe 
diploinatic circle them that the recall of 
iemple was a point of stipulation wjtji 
the I'rench government. « We have 
^eii, ' says ftjjr, Courtenay, <{ on tbo 





other hand| the importance which the 
Dutch attached to it ; and a9 tlie £ng^ 
hsh ministers were not yet ripe for so 
public and decisive a step, the unfor- 
tunate victim of< Kin^ Charles's base- 
ness was not permitted to send for his 
family; but was obli«;cd to keep up 
ail his ambassadorial expenses at the 
court to which he was not to return, 
alihougli his allowances were now very 
irregularly paid.” 

In the summer of 1671 Temple was 
formally recalled. 

The ciitical position of nifnirs in- 
duced the Dutch to keep a fleet nt sen ; 
ond the English government hoped to 
firaw, from that circiimgtiuice, an oecn- 
.sion of (junirol. A yacht was sent for 
I.ndy Temple : the captain had orders to 
sail through the Dutch fleet, it* lie idiould 
meet it, and to fire into the nearest ships, 
until they should either strike sail to the 
flag which be bore, or return his shot so 
as t ) make a quarrel ! 

IIo saw nothing of the Dutch fleet 
in going over ; hut, on his return, ho 
fell in with it, and fired, without warn- 
ing or ceremony, into the ships that 
W’ere next to him*. 

** The Dutch admiral. Van Ghent, 
w’os puzzled ; ho seemed not to know*, 
and probably did not know*, what the 
English captain meant. He, tberefoie, 
sent a boat, thinking it possible that the 
yacht might he in distress; when tlio 
rn|)tain told his oiclers, mentioning, also, 
that lie had the ambassadress on board. 
Van Ghent Iiiiiiself then came on board, 
with n handsome conqiliment to J^ady 
Temple ; and, making his peisonal in- 
quiries of the captain, received the same 
nnsw*er ns before. The Dutchman said, 
he had no orders upon the point, which 
he rightly believed to he still unsettled, 
and could not believe that the fleet, com- 
manded by an admiral, was to strike to 
the king's pleasure-boat. 

** When the admiral returned to his 
ship, the captain, also * perplexc^d 
enough,’ applied to Lady Temple, who 
soon saw that ho desired to get out of his 
difficulty by her help; but the wife of 
Sir William Temple called forth the api. 
rit whirli we have seen in Dorothy Os- 
borne. * He knew,’ slie told the captain, 
* his orders best, and what he w*a8 to do 
upon them, which she left to him to fol- 
low ns he thought fit, without gny regard 
to her or her children.’ Tbo Dutch and 
ICnglisb commonders then proceeded 
each upon his own course, and l.ndy 
Temple w-as safely landed in England. 
She was much commended for her part 
in what had passed, and of w*hich she 
wds called upon to give an account to Sir 
Xeolino Jenkins, the judjgre of the Admi- 


vaUj. * When I went next to the kuig!» 
levee, be began to apenk of my 
carriage nt sea» and to commend it as 
much *as be blamed the captain's, aud 
said that she had shewed more courage 
than he; and then (the king he must 
mean), falling upon the Dutch insylence, 
I said that, however matters went, it 
must be confessed that there was some 
merit in my family, since I had made the 
alliance with Holland, and my wife was 
like to have the honour of making the 
war. The king smiled as well as li- 
very glad, probably I to escape a serious 
conversation with the man whom he had 
deceived and abandoned, — who had 
found this tbo only way to lure the dis- 
course into good humour ; and so it 
ended.* 

“ Temple went into the royal closet to 
kiss tho king's Land, on the ‘termination 
of his embassy,— .received some general 
and worthless compliments upon his ser- 
vices, with a promise, on Chailes's part, 
of a fiivourable word to the commissioners 
of the Treasury, and a present of the 
plate belonging to bis embassy. Mils 
majosty seemed very much pleased 1 
took it so kindly, and was so easily con. 
tented.’ * And thus an adventure has 
ended in smoko which, for almost three 
years, made such a noise in the world, 
restored and preserved so long the gene- 
ral peace, and left his majesty the arbi- 
trage of affairs among our neighbours, 
by the emperor's and Spain's resolutions, 
ns as Sweden *8 aud Holland's, to 
follow his measures for the common 
safety and peace of Christendom.’ ” 

We regret very much that Mr. 
Courtenay has not thought it expedient 
to print Temple's letter of condolence 
to I)e Witt, on the loss of hia wife. 
The progress of Temple’s estrangement 
from Arlington was gradual; and, in- 
deed, as oiir author observes, “ they 
were scarcely suited, from the beginning, 
for one another,” — “ the one being emi- 
nently manly and sincere, though 
towhy and tenacious, — the other a 
double-dealer, tiirongli easiness and 
weakness of disposition.” Besides, 
although on friendly terms with Sir 
John Trevor, — with Mr. Williamson 
(afterwards Sir Joseph) Temple was 
not in gqod odour.. Of Temple's do- 
mestic concerns during his three years’ 
retirement little is known, we are told, 
beyond our general acquaintance witli 
his habits of gardening, and his build- 
ing and improving at Sheen. Five 
months of 1673 he spent in Ireland, 
with liis father; and the rest of his 
time he seems to have employed in the 
composition of aome political pieces. 
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A tract on Ireland, not iu his col- the future events of Temple’s life, our 

works, recommends an ex- space being already occupied. That 

dlnsWdy English government ; another he was succeeded at the Ilague by Sir 

on the trade of Ireland recommends George Downing, and that De Witt’s 

some minute and fanciful regulations ineJItsures led to Ins own massacre, must 

— *a]l, hotvever, in the spirit of the age be told in so many words. The Prince 

in which he wrote, — among which of Orange was now stadtholder; and 

were the butter laws, lately repealed* by the necessity of peace becoming clear, 

an act introduced by Temple’s present and the establishment of the Prince of 

biographer. Temple, also, about this Orange in his hereditary appointments 

time, prepared for the consideration of 'making it, ]ierhaps, more acceptable to 
the secretary of state a survey of the Charles, Temple was thought the fit 

constitutions and interests of the prin- man to go over to the Hague to nego- 

cipal powers of Europe, with their r^- tiate it. But' it was found possible to 

lution to England in the year 1671, do it at home; and it was, therefore, 

which contains, in Mr. C.’s opinion, concluded al Westminster, in three 

some curious and reprehensible sug- days, between himself and the Spanish 

gestions as to the Dutch, but which ambassador. Offers of the embassy to 

others may probably tliink justifiable on Spain and tlie secretaryship of state were 

tlie score of patriotism. Temple as an now, in succession, made to Temple, 

ambassador and Temple in retirement and declined ; but he accepted tlie np- 

are, and ouglit to be, two different pointment at the Hague, of ambassador 

characters ; and there is no reason why extraordinary to the states, witli emo- 

a partiality contracted abroad for an- laments made ecpial, after some clis- 

other people should continue to the pre- ciission, to those of the other ambassa- 

judice of his own when he returned dors of the crown. Before proceeding 

home. Lady Giffard’s language, to on his mission, he determined to liavo 

which Mr. C. objects, is more appro- a preliminary audience of Charles ; 

priate to this -subject than his own. and, having obiuined it, opened his 

Vvitli the triple alliance, she remarks, mind very freely upon the “ late coun- 

began, I will not say a friendships' sels,and the ministry of the laic cabal,'* 
but a trust and confidence between — making a long speech, to which the 

Temple and M. De \Vitt,/ro?if the ex^ king first listened impatiently, then in- 

perience as well as assurance of truth differently, and, at length, put an end to 

and fairness in their dealings] which by a coup de ihedtre, “ A king,” said 

helped much to the ease and despatch of Temple, “ to be great, must be the man 

those they w^ere engaged in.” This is, of his people.” “ And,” said the royal 

truly, tlie extent of the .tether ; and Mr. actor, laying his hand upon Temple's, 

C. makes a vain attempt to stretch it I will be the man of my people.” 
further, iu many of his strictures, in Thus,Temple failed in ascertaining *Hhe 

which he evidently confounds the di- groi.nd upon which he stood,” wliicii 
plomatist and the man, which, though, was his great desire previous to his go-> 
indeed, not separate, are, nevertheless, ing upon an errand of a kind i?i which 

distinct, anti should be so considered. lie had before met with inconvenience 

Ilis Observations upon the United and disappointment. 

Provincesy written in 1672, contain And, in Iriiili, the manner in winch 
some shrewd guesses at the Dutch clia- he had been treated opposed difiicul- 
racter, and religion. ties to his present exertion ; though 

We have, also, as the produce of his it was not owing to this that William 
^leisure at this time, an Ilssay upon the of Orange received him with marked 
Original and Nature of Governments coldness, but the disii^lination of the 

— a thing winch he thinks to be greatly prince to the union with the Princess 

affected by climate, traceable to patri- Mary, touching which Temple was 
archal authority, and comp?trable to a charged with overtures. But at length 
pyramid. These works, with a letter he conciliated the prince, 
to Lord Ormond on public affairs, Notwithstanding the excellence of 
written ill 1673; and his beautiful and Temple’s conduct abroad, however, 

celebrated letter to the Countess of conspiracies were got up against him at 
Essex, on the loss of her daughter, home ; and Lord Arlington himself 
complete tlie produce of his leisure at was sent over to the* Hague, affecting 
this period. no public character, but. neverthe- 

We pun pow pnly hastily glanpp at less, with authority and instriictjoiis 
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from the iLing of England. Here, 
how^yer, Temple had a triumph, — for 
William felt liimself insulted by Ar^ 
lington ; and, nqt only then, but after 
his departure, when Sir Gabriel Syl- 
vius came on a similar errand, refused 
to communicate efTectually with any 
other than Temple. Arlington seems 
to have suggested to the prince to visit 
England, and afterwards spread a ru- 
mour that he was actually coming 
over, to the discomfort of Charles, who 
wrote himself to Temple on the sub- 
ject. William was extremely annoyed 
by these transactions, and his excite- 
ment was increased by an incipient 
illness, which turned out to be the 
small-pox, during which the prince 
** had a fancy hardly to eat or drink 
any thing but what came from the am- 
bassador's house." 

Teniple was now suddenly called 
home — "just after his nomination as 
ambassador to the congress at Nime- 
guen. It seemed that Charles had 
been frightened into an earnest desire 
of peace by the disputes in parliament, 
and Temple was employed in vainly 
endeavouring to reconcile Arlington 
and Danby. After a stay of six weeks, 
he returned to tiie Hague, with pro- 
posals for the peace. 

The prince s confidence in Temple 
continued, and he consulted him at last 
about the Princess Mary. William’s 
notions of royal matrimony were not a 
little romantic : he was particular as to 

the person and the disposition.s of 
the youAg lady; for though it would 
not pass in the world for a prince to 
seem concerned in tliose particulars, 
yet, -for himself, he would tell me,’' 
says Temple, “ without any sort of af- 
fectation, that he was so, and in such a 
degree, lliat no circumstance of fortune 
or interest would engage him, without 
those of the person, especially those of 
humour and dispositions : that he 
might, perhaps, not be very easy for a 
wife to live with ; he was sure he 
should not to such wives as were gene- 
rally in the courts of this age : that if 
he should meet with one to give him 
trouble at home, it was what he should 
not be able to bear, who was hke to 
have enough abroad in the course of 
his life ; and that, after the manner he 
was resolved -to live with a wife, which 
should be the best he could, he would 
have one that he thought likely to live 
well with him, which he thought chiefly 
depended on her disposition and edu- 
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cation ; and if I knew any thing parti- 
cular of the lady Mary in these points, 
he desired me to tell him freely." 

Temple’s skill was as apparent in this 
negociation as in all the rest in which 
he had been engaged. Lady Temple 
went over to England on the mission, 
with letters to the king and Duke of 
York, from the prince as well as her 
husband ; who, also, authorised her to 
impart the secret to Lord Danby, and 

to no other person, the privacy of it 
being very much recommended to her." 
On the announcement of the prince’a 
intention, the friends of the lady seemed 
to have retaliated on the tamy lover, 
and would have had the marriage ex- 
cased until after the peace. But Tem- 
ple had an opportunity soon of pushing 
tlie prince’s interests in England; for 
Charles was still desirous of his iinder- 
tiiking the office of secretary of state ; 
and, though the ambassador pleaded 
want of means to complete the pur- 
chase of the place, (which was then 
bought and sold !) a special messenger 
was •sent, and a yacht to bring him 
over. 

He left Nimeguen on the 5th of 
July, 1677, and on his arrival had an 
immediate audience with the kihg. 
We wish that we had room for 
lively account which he renders of 
Charles’s conversation. 

In September 1677, permission was 
given to the Prince of Orange to come 
over as a suitor to the Princess Mary. 
Yet, when he came, Charles still wanted 
to postpone the match. William was 
greatly offended ; Temple was em- 
ployed to carry his remonstrances to 
the king, who finally acquiesced in an 
immediate marriage. Whatever might 
have been his inducements to depart 
from his resolution, not to allow of this 
union until after peace should have 
been made, that which he avowed was 
appropriately chosen, to conciliate the 
prince and his agent upon this occa- 
sion. “ Well, I never yet was deceived 
in judging of a man’s honesty by his 
looks," — of which he gave Temple 
some examples, — “ and, if I am not 
deceived in the prittce's fiice, he is the 
honestest man in tiie world, and 1 will 
trust him, and he shall have his wife." 
The duke, to whom Temple t^ignified 
the king’s pleasure, acquiesced, with 
seeming reluctances Lord Danby com- 
pleted the arrangements between the 
king and the prince ; and the marriage 
was accomplished, tnuch to the dissa- 
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^ifiMStion of Lord Ariington, who, 
4toreupon, broke with Temple alto- 
gether* 

At home, Temple was exposed to 
the rivalry of Mr. Montagu, an un- 
grateful friend, who practised for the 
secretaryship ; and, on being refused 
by Lord Danby, became the declared 
enemy of both. Sir Joseph Williamson 
had been committed to the Tower by 
the commons, for countersigning' com- 
missions to Popish recusants, and was 
released by the king ; and Mr; Mon- 
tague was now under suspicion as to 
some “ plots,** the evidence for which 
lay in the hands of M. Olivencrantz, 
the Swedish ambassador. The papers 
of Mr. Montagu having been conse- 
quently seized, came into the hands of 
me house of Commons, and among 
them was the letter from Danby on 
which his well-known impeachment 
was founded, to prevent which Charles 
dissolved the Long Parliament, 

The state of the king's affairs at this 
time were not such as to induce any 
man to take part in his administiation. 
Temple, therefore, wisely declined 
all invitation to accept the so-frequently 
offered secretaryship. lie, however, 
proposed to the king the scheme of a 
privy council, which was adopted, and 
of which he became a member, though 
reluctantly, because of the admisssion 
into it of Lord Shaftesbury. The 
council worked ill, agreeing upon li- 
miting the kingly power in the hand of 
James, when he should come to the 
throne. Temple, as well as Shaftes- 
bury, objected to this plan, though 
from different motives. Temple felt 
that the total exclusion of the person 
was less hurtful to the interests of the 
monarchy than the limitation, even 
temporary, of the prerogatives of the 
crown. Its further proceedings were 
of the same divided character; and it 
was, probably, his dissatisfaction with 
^ this junta that induced Temple, in 
1679, to suffer himself to be returned 
to Parliament for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, though he had purposely failed at 
the last election, as a candklate for Co- 
ventry; On the Duke of York’s arrival 
in England, Temple waited on him, 
and made a declaration of his political, 
views. He had, however, been kept in 
the dark as to the share which Essex 
and Halifax bad in the duke's coming 
over; and they, finding that the duke 
^ bad no fancy for the new council, laid 
the whole blame upon Temple. The 


result of these events was to separate 
Temple from his friends. 

When the king, in the next council, 
declared his intention to prorogue the 
parliament for a twelvemonth, Temple 
littered an eloquent remonstrance, to 
which his majesty listened quietly ; 
but Sunderland, not containing his 
wrath, exclaimed that nothing further 
should be done in the settlement of 
Temple's claims upon the Treasury. 
Finding how matters went, he deter- 
mined to retire — into the country for a 
month. His pecuniary claims upon 
the government had always prospered 
best in the hands of his wife ; and it 
was through Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Temple that he afterwards re- 
ceived an offer from Lord Sunderland 
to assist him in this business at the 
Treasury; and he at last obtained a 
settlement of the most difficult point. 
Sunderland renewed his kindness, but 
without any confidence as to publici mat- 
ters. Such, however, was the influence 
of his name, that Temple was no- 
minated (Sept. 1680) ambassador ex- 
traordinary at Madrid, whither he had 
then gone ; but that the king desired 
him to remain for the meeting of par- 
liament. During this interval, it was 
debated in council, whether the Duke 
of York should be desired to go back 
into Scotland; but Temple attended 
not tliis council, remaining in the 
country, with his thoughts towards 
Spain, and resolved never to enter into 
any matters personal between the royal 
brothers. In the debates of ilie House 
of Commons upon the Exclusion Bill 
he took no part. One speech ofhia 
there is recorded, — it is on the question 
of supply for the support of Tangier, 
which had come to the crown as part of 
Queen Catherine's dower ; but in vain, 
— for, instead of voting money for Tan- 
gier, the house addressed the crown 
upon the dangerous state and condi- 
tion of the kingdom.” On the com- 
mons making an attack upon Halifax, 
as the author of the last dissolution, 
he argued in the house against a 
proceeding funded upon common 
lame. But in the debates of the coun- 
cil on the same subject, he pressed as 
earnestly the necessity of conciliating 
parliament as be had ii\ parliament 
the desirableness of conciliating the 
king. It having been determined in a 
council, at which, as would appear, 
Temple was present, that the king 
should send a message to the House of 
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Commons, declaring his resplution not 
to pass the Bill of Exclusion, and 
Jenkins, the secretaiy of state, being ap- 
pointed the bearer of the message, — it 
was afterwards determined, in the king's 
closet, that Jenkins was an unaccept- 
able messenger; and, Sir Robert Carr 
and Mr. Godolphin successively de- 
clining, the king himself requested 
Temple to carry the message. 

* I did not very well understand/ 
said this counsellor to his master, ' why 
a thing agreed upon last night at council- 
table should be altered in his chamber; 
but that 1 was very willing, however, to 
obey him, and the rather upon others 
having excused themselves, and to shew 
his majesty that I intended to play no 
popular games : upon which 1 took the 
paper, and told the king that 1 was very 
sensible how much of his confidence I 
formerly had, and how much I had lost, 
without knoa^ing the occasion ; or else I 
might have had part in the consulting 
this change of what was Inst night re- 
solved, ns well as in executing it ; and I 
would confess to his majesty that 1 had 
not so good a stomach in business, as to be 
content only with swallowing what otlier 
people bad chewed.* Temple gives not 
the king’s reply, but continues : * I went 
away, and carried my message to the 

house. I tell this passage freely, 

as 1 do all the rest, ns the only thing 1 
could imagine the king could ever take 
ill of me i and yet 1 know not how it 
could be a fault, more^ than in a ])oint of 
manners, or the homeliness of the ex- 
pressidn.* 

** The message was received * just as 
was expected / and produced nothing 
but violent votes against Popery and the 
Duke of York. Seeing the violence of 
the two parlies, * who agreed in nothing 
but bringing things to the last extremity,* 
Temple despaired of an accommodation, 
lie saw til at the ministers, totally inca- 
pable of managing parliaments, fostered 
the king’s distaste of them, in order that 
no more might be called. This motive, 
as he conceived, induced his colleagues 
in the foreign committee to overrule him, 
when he deprecated, as we have seen, a 
positive declaration of the king to parlia- 
ment against the Bill of Exclusion ; on 
which occasion, in recommending an ap- 
proximation of king and parliament, he 
used the now trite illustration of Ma- 
homet and the Mountain.” 

Some time before Temple’s retire- 
xnentj an intention was expressed, pro- 
bably by Ralph Montagu, in the House 
'^of Commons (1679), of impeaching 
him, as one that had been an instru- 


ment of making the general peace ” I ! 1 
The same foe of Temple also circulated 
a story that, being a man of arbitrary 
principles, he was the author of several 
anonymous publications, ^inst the 
constitution of parliament, in favour of 
Popery. Lord Sunderland and Henry 
Sidney, therefore, advised him to pub- 
lish the several manuscript pieces of 
which he really was the writer ; and he 
accordingly collected them, under the 
title of Mucellanea. These consisted of 
the compositions we have already no- 
ticed, with an amusing Essay upon the 
Cure of the Gout by Moxa^ addressed, 
in June 1677, to M. De Zulicheur; 
which disease, he tells us,*^ hardly ever 
approaches the rough and poor, such as 
labour for meat, and eat only for hun- 
ger; that drink water, either pure, or 
but discoloured with malt ; that know 
no use of wine, but for a cordial, as it 
is, and, perhaps, was only intended : if 
such men happen, by their native con- 
stitutions, to fall into the gout, either 
they mind it not at ally having no leisure 
to sicky or they use it like a dog ; 
they walk on, or they toil and work as 
they did before : they keep it wet and 
cold ; or if they are laid up, they are, 
perhaps, forced by that to fast more 
than before ; and if it lasts they grow 
impatient, and fall to beat ity or whip 
ity or cut ity or burn it ; and all this 
while, perhaps, never know the name 
of the gout.” 

In the year 1679, Temple’s poems 
were printed, of which the best is that 
“ Upon the Approach of the Shore at 
Harwich, in January 1668 ; begun un- 
der the Mast, at the desire of my Lady 
Giffard.” In 1683, Temple com- 
menced writing his own memoirs. The 
memoirs originally commenced with 
the year 1665 ; the first part extended 
to the author’s recall from his embassy 
at the Hague, in 1671, and included 
the Munster treaty, the triple alliance, 
and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
first part was, at some period of the 
author’s life, designedly burned by 
him. Dean Swift (who was with Sir 
William Temple from the year 1689 to 
1699, as* reader and amanuensis) as- 
cribes the voluntary destination of ihe^ 
Memoirs to the change of policy in 
Lord Arlington, and Temple’s conse- 
quent estrangement from him. The 
second part of Temple’s Memoirs, em- 
bracing a period fi'om 1672 to 1679, 
was preface by an address to bis son. 
The sequel was entitled^ Memoirs, 
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the third Part, from the Peace con- 
cluded 1679 to the Time of the Au- 
thor’s Retirement from , Public Busi- 
ness/' Neither part of tlie Memoirs 
was published by the author; but in 
1691 the second pait appeared, printed 
fi-om a copy lent by a friend, who is 
not known. 

During the privy council scheme. 
Temple had not been without his pri- 
vate sorrows, as well as his public/ lie 
lost his only daughter, fourteen years 
old, of the small-pox, having lost seven 
children before, almost all in their cra- 
dle. Until 1686, he lived entirely at 
Sheen, without ever seeing the town or 
court, but with his gout and other in- 
firmities growing upon him ; nevertlie- 
less, he w'aited occasionally both upon 
Charles and James II., at Richmond, 
and was received with especial atten- 
tion bylhe latter; and, some lime after 
the marriage of his son, John, removed 
to Moor Park, in Surrey. To this 
place he removed in Nov. 1G8G, taking 
Windsor in his way, where he waited 
for the last limp upon King Jan>es.^lle 
now betook himself again to the occu- 
pations of the country, and boasted of 
this year as the best of his life. 

But ill the midst of this quiet, the 
Revolution of 1688 occurred, which 
J^dy Gifiard qualities by tlie epithet 
surj)7'iHijifr ! and, on her te»timuiiy, it 
appears that Temple knew nothing of 
tlie Prince of Orange’s intention to 
come over. Moor Park, lying in llie 
way of both armies, became unsafe ; 
and Temple, therefore, rejoined his son 
at Sheen. John Temple had in vain 
attempted to obtiiii his fathers per- 
mis-sion to meet the prince upon his 
landing. Of this refusal, says Lady 
Giffard, *’*• in telling his principles of 
never engaging in anif thing illegalj or 
that seemed to divide the royal family, 
1 have already given the best and 
truest reason.” William pressed Tem- 
*i)le to enter into his service, as secre- 
tary of state, observing, tliat “ it was in 
kindness to hiui tliat he had not been 
acquainted with his designs.” Wil- 
liam came to him two or ihre^ times at 
Sheen; and on the 14th of January, 
after he had been ciiarged with the ad- 
miniblralion of the government, but be- 
fore he became king, he dined with 
,Sir William Temple at his own house. 
These interviews, however iiiidicative of 
mutual jegard, pioduced no change in 
Temple’s resolution. 

It is clear that Temple was an in- 


different observer of this great event. 
After King William and Queen Mary 
were actually placed on the throne, he 
permitted his son to accept the office of 
secretary of war. Within a week af- 
terwards, the young man drowned 
himself in the Thames, leaving this 
writing behind him : — “ My folly in 
undertaking what 1 was not able to 
perform has done the king and king- 
dom a great deal of prejudice. I wish 
him all happiness, and abler servants 
than John Tempie,^* The causes of 
this unhappy occurrence are believed 
to refer not to the business of the War 
Office, blit an undertaking on the part 
of Mr. Temple to induce Lord Tyr- 
connel, James’s lieutenant in Ireland, 
to submit to King W'illiam ; and es- 
pecially an engagement for the fidelity 
of a certain Cieneral Richard Hamil- 
ton, who, being employed to nego- 
ciatew’ith Tyrconnel, betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. Lady Giffard, in al- 
luding to young Temple’s death, ihua 
concludes her interebling Memoir: — 
With this deplorable accident ended 
all the good fortune so long taken no- 
tice of in our family, and but too well 
coufirmi'd the rule, that no man ought 
to think his life hap))y till tlieend of it. 
With this l<»iid of his affiiciion,aDd my 
own, and all of us with our hearts op- 
pressed, we returned, at the end of that 
year (1089), with Sir William Temple 
and his desolate family, to Moor Park ; 
which his daughter-in-law, her mother, 
and two young cliildrcn (both daugh- 
ters), then rnaile a pait of : and he had 
" so firm a resolution of passing his life 
there, that 1 believe such another revo- 
lution itself would not have altered it. 
God Almighty only knows how he 
shall please to dispose of what remains 
to him who, upon all the dismal acci- 
dents that liappened in hts life, 1 have 
so often heard repeat these words, — 
God^s holy name be praised,'^ 

There’s no foundation for the opinion 
that Sir William Temple approved of 
suicide in the abstractf and bore his 
son’s loss with stoicism. From this 
cliarge Mr. Courtenay has completely 
defended his author, as he has also vin- 
dicated him from that of having be- 
haved unhandsomely to Swift. But 
for these particulars we must refer to 
the volumes themselves. We must 
also pass over l^dy Giffard ’s life and 
character of Sir William Temple. In 
1691 the second part of his Miscellanea 
was published. Of the tracts con- 
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tained in it^ that Upon the Gardens of 
Bpicurus, or, of Gardening, was pro- 
bably written in 1685. This essay 
professes to treat t^e subject historically, 
philosophically, and practically ; and 
indulges in a discursive, and, what 
Mr. Courtenay calls, “ a wanton attack 
upon natural philosophy and astrono- 
my,'* confessing, however, that in moral 
philosophy he disports himself more 
agreeably. Had we space, we could 
defend Temple here from the objections 
of his biogi-apher. Of Temple's Epi- 
curianism we have already spoken. 
We are disposed to concur witli the 
critic in his opinion of the l^lssay on 
Heroic Virtue, and feel that what Tem- 
ple says poetry is fine and accurate, 
although his selection of the poets who 
should illustrate his remarks is in- 
defensible. To his Essay upon the 
Ancitnt and Modern Learning we have 
already referred, ns drawing him into a 
controversy, in which his position, that 
the most ancient books in prose are 
' JEsops Fables and Vhalaris\ Ep'isiles, 
was much disputed, and the names of 
Wolton, Bentley, Boileau, and Boyle 
(Earl of Orrery), are conspicuous. 
Swift’s Battle of the' Books refers to 
this quarrel : it was suppressed during 
Temple’s life, — Temple having a dis- 
taste for burlesque writings. On the 
pamphlet of De Cros we have not room 
to write a sentence. 

Early in the year 1694-5, Temple 
lost his wife, of forty years. Her death 
was accelerated by that of the queen’s, 
who died a month previously, and for 
whom she had a great affection. Lady 
Giflard consoled her brother’s widow- 
hood ; who, now being called upon to 
make a new will, concludes a short 
testamentary paper with directing that 
his heart might be interred six foot 
under ground, on the south-^st side of 
the stone dial in his little garden, at 
Moor Park." It was, however, not 
until the year 1699 that Temple died, 
at Moor Park. Swift is said to have 
kept a journal of his last illness, and 
therein recorded the event in the fol- 
lowing manner: — “ January 27, 1699 
(N.S.). lie died at one o'clock this 
morning, and with him all that was 
good and amiable among men." Ac- 
cording to his directions, Temple’s 
heart was buried under a sun-dial, 


which still remains in his garden, and 
his body in Westminster Abbey. Sir 
William Temple left some posthumous 
writings, which were published after his 
death. An Essay on Popular Discon-^ 
tents is unequal ; another Upon Health 
and Long Life is popularly written. 
Of two other pieces. Temple only 
finished some heads, designed for Es- 
says, — Of the different Conditions of 
Life and Fortune, and on Conversa- 
tion. 

The Introduction to the History of 
England, though published in 1695, 
was probably written at a later period 
than some of the posthumous works. 
Temple had been applied to by the 
proprietors of a General History of 
England for advice and assistance ; 
and it is ]wobable that the Introduction 
grew out of that application. 

Swift published Temple’s Letters 
and Memoirs shortly aller his death ; 
and ill 1703 he produced a further 
collection, — asserting all along that he 
had iiad Temple’s private directions 
for so doing. In 1709, he announced 
th^ third part of the Memoiis — much 
to the displeasure of Lady Giffard. 
The several works of Sir William 
Temple, including those letters which 
hail been published by Swifi, were 
collected and published in bis folio 
volumes, in the year 1720, with a Life 
taken from Boyer’s Memoirs. In 
1731, another edition appeared, with 
Lady Giffard 's notices of her brother’s 
life, from a manuscript prepared for 
publication by Sir John Temple him- 
self, but with several omissions. 

Of the volumes of which we have 
made such ample use we are desirous 
of speaking with respect. The Right 
Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay is a 
liberal Tory, and he thinks that the 
politics of Sir William Temple were of 
the same cast. The points, however, 
on which he censures his author, and 
we defend him, shew, wc think, that 
there is some difierence in the colour 
of their opinions and feelings. A more 
decided, as well as deeper, tone of 
composition — a higher and firmer po- 
litical ^ntiment, and a more learned 
and philosophical orthodoxy — would 
have made the work all that it ought 
to be. 
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the topics of the moment. 

I. THE IRISH CORPORATION BILL. 

We write just at the conclusion of the debate, and the declaration of the division, 
on Lord Francis Egerton's motion ; and (he few remarks we shall offer roust neces- 
sarily be of a desultory character. They will naturally (all under three heads — 

1 . The despicable pretexts resorted to bp the Ministerialists, — They 
are about to lead the country, according to their own account of the 
matter, to the verge of a convulsion. They are, therefore, bound to shew the 
most cogent and unanswerable reasons, for persisting in a course so full of 
danger. And reasons of some sort they do give us. They tell us that the Irish 
have a natural right to the same institutions as ourselves. They tell us that 
Ireland ardently desires and longs for open corporations. .They tell us that 
they feel it so clear and unquestionable a duty to grant this demand, that they 
must run all risks and take all consequences, even to the resignation of their 
own places, rather than delay a single hour the urging forward this measure of 
^justice to Ireland, 

Yet there is not one of all the three hundred and twenty who follow them on 
this question, who does not know and feel in his conscience that all this ia a 
tissue of false pretences, a farrago of the merest cant and hypocrisy. 

Instead of really believing in the justice and propriety of applying in all 
cases the same institutions to Ireland which are found eligible in England, they 
well know that in every department of government a great distinction between 
tlie two countries had always been made. They know that the Irish Reform-bill 
differed greatly from the English — \\mi the Irish registration differs greatly from 
the English — and they know, too, that in applying the principle of the English 
poor-law to Ireland, they find it absolutely necessary to go to work on a totally 
different plan from any which exists in England. Their own commissioner has 
surveyed the country, and has returned and told them, that it will be impossible^ 
in many parts of the island, to find materials for constitutins boards of guardians; 
and that the power must therefore he placed in the central board. Now, this is 
exactly what the Conservatives have proposed to do in the case of the corpora- 
tions; — to abolish the existing corporations, on account of their proved abuses, 
and, instead of setting up new ones, to fall into similar errors, to devolve their 
powers, as far as absolutely necessary, on the government in Dublin. But tlie 
ministerialists, having themselves avowed the impbssibility of finding materials 
wherewith' to constitute efficient boards of guardians, still persist in declaring it 
to be easy enough to form good corporations ! No one is so blind as to suppose 
that there is an atom of sincerity in such declarations as these ! 

Again, they declare it to be their belief that the necessity of this measure is 
so urgent, as to render it an imperative duty to place it in the very front of the 
governipent measures for the present session. But, can we suppose them to be 
sincere in this professed belief? Are we to forget the peaceful and leisure sessions 
of 1833 and 1834, in the latter of which the Whigs passed some one or two 
measures, and of which Lord Brougham promised his friends in the north, that 
*Mf parliament had done little in that session, it was likely to do still less in the 
nrat.'' If this scheme of Irish corporation reform were really in itself good, 
^d desirable, and e^'en urgent, how came it that it never entereffi their heads, 
in those leisure times — in those days, too, when a majority of two hundred in 
the Commons stood ready to enforce their mandates,— how was it, we ask, that 
not a notion o.r a wish respecting corporation reform in Ireland seemed ever to 
occur to their minds? 

The answer is most obvious. In those days they could do without O'Connell, 
and hating and despising him as much as they do now, and feeling no need of 
^ms assistance, they would no more have dreamed of proposing a measure which, 
'450 the fece of it, goes to augment prodigiously his power, than they .would have 
proposed to make him lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. The language of their 
chief organ, the Morning Chronicle^ then was, “ The tactics of O’Connell are 
tbqj« of the devil in the old legends and so far from asserting the natural right 
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of the Irish to possess exactly the same institutions which exist in England, 
they plainly told us (^Morning Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1833), that 

** The institutions of England are not adapted for a population so divided as the Irish, 
Mr. O’Connell asks, Why Irishmen should not manage the affairs of Ireland 7 They 
might manage the affairs of Ireland well enough, were there no ascendency. But till 
the two parties have found out their natural level, they ought not to be trusted with 
sitting in judgment on each other. We would not only not allow jury trial Ireland 
at all ; but we would not allow a single Irishman to be a magistrate in Ireland,** 

Yet it is this very same party that now tell us, not only that it is the most 
flagrant denial of justice to refuse to Ireland exactly the same soil of corporations 
which exist in England, but that this is the most urgent and important of all 
questions, and one which they feel bound to put in the very fore-front of all 
their arrangements ! Who does not perceive the contemptible hypocrisy of all 
this false profession ? 

But, again, — we are to believe that Ireland is piteously in want of new cor- 
porations, while half of England can exist very well without them. The minis- 
terial outline or pattern of a corporation has now been before the public Tor 
about eighteen months. 

Liverpool has one of these blessings ; yet, somehow or other, Manchester, 
within an hour’s ride, looks calmly on, and never once utters a wish that she, 
too, might have a corporation. Warwick, and Lichfield, and a dozen other 
midland towns, have been duly reformed,” — and yet Birmingham stands, 
amidst them all, without the least movement of desire to be possessed of a similar 
ornament. In what way, then, comes it to pass — by what logic is it to be 
demonstrated, that Belfast and Cork will have a just ground for revolt, — and the 
ministry the clearest reason for breaking up the government, if that is not done 
for the towns of Ireland, which half the town^f England neither have nor desire I 
Nay, to come still closer home ; the corporation of London itself, one of the most 
corrupt in tlie three kingdoms, has been left unreformed through session after 
session ; and yet we are informed that, if a reform of that in Dublin is not 
instantly granted, the Irish will be justified in demanding a repeal of the Union! 
But false pretexts and hypocritical professions seem to constitute the chief portion 
of the ministerial arguments. They have, however, one imposing and cogent 
motive to put forward, and of its use they are by no means sparing. It is, — 

2. Their main Argument, — Intimidation. — This is used in every possible 
shape, and thrown into every conceivable variety of form. “ We are seven 
millions.” “ Remember, we forced Emancipation from you ; we are now thrice 
as strong, and do you think we will not have whatever w^e choose to demand ?” 
“ If you do not give us all we ask, in what way, by what means, upon what 
system, do you mean to govern Ireland ?” This last is a favourite interrogation 
of theirs ; and they are also very fond of answering it by the assumption, — “ Of 
course, by the bayonet !** 

Nowi of the main point in this argument, “ we are seven millions,” — it was 
well replied by Lord Stanley, some time in last session, — that if it was good for 
any thing, it went to establish a despotism, — the tyranny of the majority. We 
are seven millions, therefore you must surrender to us the corporations. We are 
seven millions, therefore you must give up the church. We are seven millions, 
therefore you must give up the Union. We are seven millions, and will not be 
ruled by heretics. If the argument is good for one it is good for all of these 
positions. But if we, who are eighteen millions, do not intend to allow these 
seven millions to prescribe the whole system of government for the empire, it is 
time that we made up our minds where to cry a halt. 

Concession, from the mere apprehension of irtconvenience, may be carried 
too far. Each step conceded may furnish not only a precedent for further con- 
cessions, but also substantial strength to the encroaching party. And thus it is in 
the present case. How can you expect to stand against us,” says Shiel, in the 
present debate, when you see in our ranks sixty of the representatives of Ireland ? 
Therefore, give up your opposition, and let us gain this step, which will raise 
our numbm to ninety. And then, when we return,, two years hence, with fresh 
demands, and ninety members from Ireland to back them, how much weaker 
will be your opposition, how much surer our further success.” 

And then comes their favourite question : ” If you refuse to concede what is 
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asked, upon what principle do you mean lo govern Ireland ?*' Nor do they stop 
heve, but instantly assume, as a matter beyond a doubt, that the bayonet is to be 
instantly set to work,- and that the whole Conservative party is burning to see 
Ireland Ailed with commotion and with blood. 

There is a very convenient hiatus^ however, in this assumption. There is 
something left unsaid, because it cputd not be said very conveniently. They do 
.not mean to broach such an utter absuidiiy, as to say that they expect that Sir 
Robert Peel, were he to assume the government, would forthwith order ten regi- 
ments of di'agoons to*' scour the country, and to kill every man, woman, and child 
they could meet. Tiiey do not mean to tell ns that a Conservative lord-lieutenant 
would commence his career in Dublin by ordering grape-shot to be Ared up and 
down all the principal streets. They mean nothing of this kind. But what is 
the meaning, then, of their prognostications, that a Conservative j^vernment in 
Ireland rnust rule by the bayonet, — must be marked by scenes of blood ? The 
meaning is, — the innuendo which lies concealed in all these predictions is, — that 
either they actually mean to get up a rebellion on the accession of a Conservative 
government, or that at least they hope to frighten a Conservative government from 
taking the helm, by threatening a rebellion before-hand. At all events, one thing 
is clear, that as no government, Conservative, Orange, or Ultra-Tory, could ever 
themselves begin a rebellion, or, without provocation, attack the people, — so the 
very prophecy of bloodshed, so liberally used by the ministerialists, implies that 
they contemplate a rebellion, got up by the priests and the association ! But 
surely the responsibility and the guilt of bloodshed must rest on its authors. The 
only question for the Conservatives is, whether the threat of rebellion is toTrighten 
them from the attempt lo arrest the country’s downward course? But if they are 
to be frightened now, when will they not be frightened ? The enemy will not grow 
less audacious or less disposed to dictate ; nor will his demands and his threats 
terminate, except with the full possession of one, if not of bothy the islands. 

What, then, is the rational answer lo the inquiry, — liow will you govern Ire- 
land ? It is, With mildness, but also with Armness ; with real impartiality, but 
with no favour or concession to agitators; with strict adherence to justice, but also 
with a consciousness that the true bond of connexion is between the Protestants 
of the two countries. By a course of policy such as this, all honest men would 
be conqiliated, and if it answered not tlie ends of the agitators, let their threats be 
answered with a cool determination, that the eighteen millions will not be dictated 
to by the six or seven. 

But we must proceed to tlie remaining branch of this subject, and that is a 
strictly practical one, — namely, 

3. The position and prospects of this question, and of the Ministrt^, — The 
House has just divided, giving the ministry a majority of eighty on this motion^ 
The numbers were, — 322 to 242, or, with the pairs, 340 lo 260. This leaves 
58 absent, or, deducting the Speaker, 57. Of these we And, by Mr. Lowe’s 
useful Division Chart, that 20 were uiinislerialists ; 5, neutral ; and 32 Con- 
servatives. Thus, then, in the very Arst great division of the session, wc And 32 
Conservatives absent when only 20 of their opponents are missing, thus giving the 
ministerialists the triumph of a majority of 80, when it ought not to have exceeded 
68. Both the representatives and their constituents ought to see to thi.s. 

But a number of questions now arise. What is to be done in the face of this 
"majority? How could Sir Robert Peel accept office under such circumstances? 
Or, if he could not, and this was generally felt, would not the ^inistry have the 
ball at their foot ? What is the real position of aAairs ? Is it time to look out 
for a retreat, or is our position a defensible one? 

We believe that it is quite defensible, and that it, in fact, grows stronger 
every day. Yet, the desperate conduct of the ministry calls for remark, and 
merits perpetual infamy. They are playing a deep and a desperate game, 
hazardinjpr the peace and safety of the country, with the low and miserable 
object of keeping, at all hazards, and at any price, their own places. 

Tliey have managed by their ignorance and incompetence, to get tlie com- 
mercial and monetary affairs of the country into sucli a state, that we are within 
a very narrow step of a chaos of misery, confusion, and distress. By the factitious 
.prosperity which they created last year, and of which their journals boasted so 
loudly, they have brought us into a position more truly fearful than that of the 
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panic of 1826. A very trifling commotion might bring the Bank of England to 
a stands and plunge the country into the most awful confusion ; and knowing all 
ibts^ they are doing all in their power to create, in addition, a political excite- 
ment; so that,, whenever they may find it convenient to threaten resignation, or 
even actually to resign, they may leave things in such a state, as to make it 
almost impossible for any man to carry on the government. 

The country ought to understand this. The people ought to be made 
generally acquainted with this desperate scheme. It ought to be generally 
known, that them is a deliberate purpose of plunging matters into such a state of 
difficulty, as to deter any one from taking the helm ; in order that thus it may 
be in the power of O'Conneirs servants, and of O'Connell hirnself, through his 
servants, to insist upon any terms they choose to name. 

Now the first question is, in what way the House of Lords is to meet this 
case. Certainly with the greatest confidence — the most undaunted determina- 
tion ; but still, perhaps, with caution and patient deliberation. 

The house might resolve, that as it is universally confessed, that the proposed 
corporation reform must have a considerable bearing upon the interests of the 
church, and that in an adverse direction, — it judges it expedient to settle the 
question of Tithes, before it proceeds to the enactment of corporation reform. 

Or it might adopt the proposition of Lord Grey, made in the course of last 
years* discussion, — that each corporation should consist of an equal number of 
iVotestants and Papists, elected by the inliabitants of each class, with a mayor 
alte***nately named by either party. 

Or it might consent to constitute new corporations, framed on the principles 
of Lord John Russell's Bloomsbury Vestry Act. 

But it obviously appears desirable to deal with the subject cautiously and 
without haste. The ministry has evidently spme object in view, in thus forcing 
tlie bill forwards with this extraordinary speed, and the lords should endeavour to 
understand and to counteract the manceuvre. 

But after all, with steadiness and courage, the field cannot he lost, A 
majority of a hundred peers cannot be overcome by creation: the difficulties 
which may beset Mr. Spring Rice, are of little consequence to them ; and 
whether or not the ministers, to be revenged, after an Iri^h fashion, on the lords^ 
choose to demand a dissolution of die commons^ concern the peers just as little. 

This last question, however, concerns the people greatly. The friends of the 
ministry allege, that if the House of J^rds does not obey the orders of O'Connell, 
the House of Commons will be cashiered. And we can easily conceive, that the 
^Vhigs, expecting a refusal, and intending to catch at this refusal as an excuse 
for resigning, may shortly ask the king to dissolve. 

But will his majesty comply with their request? We believe, not willingly. 
Bui Sir Robert Peel may calculate, and that very safely, that a dissolution would 
give him a strong reinforcement in the commons; and he may prefer not ac- 
cepting office till after the experiment has been tried. The Whigs, therefore, 
may be taken at their word, and that very shortly. 

Conservatives of England, are you prepared to seal their doom ? Is every 
county, every city, every borough, organised and provided, and ready for the 
fray ? If not, let the next fortnight be well employed ; for now, if ever, 
** England expects every man to do his duty.’* Within a very few weeks it may 
be, at once and for ever decided, whether the British empire shall be ruled by 
Englishmen and Protesiauts, or given over to the sway of an Irish desperado, 
supported and propelled by a mob of Maynooth priests 1 

II. — CUURCH-EATES, AND THE MINISTERIAL PLANS FOR THEM. 

It is now said, after several postponements, that the ministerial plan will 
be opened about the time at which this will meet the eye of our readers. And 
amidst all the assurances of Lord Melbourne and others, that the measure will be 
one calculated to give stability to the church, there app^rs but too much reason 
to believe^ that the scheme will be one of positive, direct, unblushing spoliation. 

Those in the confidence of the home secretary make no secietof the fact, that 
a noted actuary has been employed, under the noble lord’s directions, for several 
months past, in making calculations as to some supposed surplus,'’ which it 
is thougtit may be screwed out of the church lands^ by the very simple, natural, 
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and equitable operation of breaking or terminating the existing leases, ^and 
letting the property, by commissioners, at a raokr^nf. 

But to tliis plan there will be found many objections : and first, 

1 . As regards the Tenants, — IIow is this ‘‘ surplus"* to be got at i Even if the 
principle of the measure were affirmed, still it must be many years befoi% such a 
scheme could be brought into efficient operation. Many of the holders of lihurch 
property, are in possession of leases having two or three good lives to run out. 
If these refuse, as many will refuse, to purchase, what a period must you wail I 
or if you sell the reversion, what will you realise by so distant a prospect ? 

’ But the prineiple itself must be affirmed, before we can proceed a single step. 
Now, can you get any House of Commons to affirm this principle, — i. e. of 
laying a coercive hand upon the tenants of church propeily? Are we referred 
to the Irish Church Bill, which passed both houses in 1833? That is exactly a 
case in point, and in that case the House of Commons negatived Lord Althorp^s 
proposition^ declared the tenants equitably interested in the estates, and thus 
destroyed the main feature of the ministerial plan ! Is it forgotten, that the very 
reason assigned for the withdrawal of the famous 147th clause, was, that the 
house had already put an end to all hopes of a surplus^ and that it was, therefore, 
unnecessary to retain a clause which merely enunciated a barreti principle, from 
which no results could arise. 

Now, in the present case, a certain revenue is said to be accessible, not at 
present possessed by the church. Does not this revenue at present exist? and if 
it e.Yists, is it not in tlie possession of persons who will earnestly maintain tlioir 
right? But if this vast annual revenue is now actually held by divers of tire 
people, how do you mean to possess yourselves of it? By purchase at its fair 
\alue? .Then there is mo new resource developed by the plan, any more than 
there would be in a proposition fowbuying so much consols or bank slock. 

By seizure ? I'ben you have first to ascertain, whether the House of Com- 
molis, — which refused to entertain such a proposition, even at Lord Allhorp’s 
jlistance, and when Lord Althorp was all powerful in that assembly — will now 
affirm it under the present veiy different and less favourable circumstances. 

But this scheme is founded in error and delusion in another respect. 

2. As regards the Church. — Supposing it to be true lbat,«by some process or 
other, a new source or income can be laid open, and a new revenue, whether of 
90 OOOL or of 900,000?. a-year, can be realized ; still, the next question is, what 
does justice prescribe to be done with it? 

Clearly, this property is the properly of the church. No one else can lay 
tclaim to a sixpence of it. Whatever it produces, then, ought to be first of all 
devoted to the purposes of the church. We do not mean to the enriching this 
or that dean or prebendary, but to the increase and efficiency of the church as an 
institution. And while we have 1900 benefices with incomes below 100/. a-yeJtr, 
and three or four millions of the people without church-rcom, there is small 
probability of any revenues being really recovered ancKmade available, to a greater 
amount than these two clear necessities will demand. 

But, instead of these matters being made, as they ought to be, the first and 
chief concern, what is the point about which, the ministry is chiefly concerning 
itself? It is to relieve the Dissenters from a burden of some thirtj/ or fort ^ 
thousand n-year! Not more, assuredly, but probably far less, for the whole 
church-rate is only 597,000/. a-year; and it would be a high calculation, to 
suppose that a division of the people amounting to less th^n a million, and 
consisting mainly of the poorer classes, are interested in more than a fifteenth of 
the whole amount. 

" To take off an odd thirty or forty thousand a-year, then, is all this stir and 
pother made. It seems to be the peculiar vice of this ministry, to choose to try 
all great questions upon i|ome mean andfcontemptible issue. The very existence 
of the Irish Churclr was staked upon the point, whether an odd 50,000/. should 
be taken out of her revenues for general education. And, in like manner, in 
order to satisfy a small fraction of the nation, in a matter almost imperceptibly 
minute, they now coolly propose to throw the church entirely upon her emn 
resources ; and bf conrse, witlrout professing any such intention, to destroy her 
character of a National Establishment. 
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SllOCLD CLERGYMEN TAKE PART IN TOLlTlCfs ? 


Tins is one of those important ques- 
lions to which it becomes ns, as the 
ilirectors of public opinion, to turn tiie 
attention of our readers. We have 
never hesitated one minute to express 
our o[)inion, because lliat opinion might 
be in opposition to the popular feeling. 

1 1 IS truthy and not popularU^y we have 
courted . Tlie coweciness of this state- 
;nent must be illustrated in the present 
case ; for there is no maxim more cur- 
rent in every assembly, more popular 
in what are called the liberal parties of 
the age, nor more frequently impressed 
on their readers by the Whig and lia- 
dical portions of the daily press than 
this, that clergymen should have no- 
thing to do with politics. The aphorism 
i.? amazingly plausil le. It comes Iiome 
to us, on its first announcement, as a 
sort of indisputable axiom. We feel, 
on the very blush of the subject, that 
the pulpit or the missionary platform 
are the appropriate spheres of minis- 
lerial influence, but that the clasii of 
poluical opinion should neither reach 
a clergyman's ears nor elicit his sym- 
pathies. We are on this, as on many 
other subjects, at issue with the 
people,” so called. We at once avow 
it as our conscientious and well-weighed 
conviction, that clergymen, so far fronii^ 
waving the consideration of all the po- 
litical questions that come before the 
councils of the land, are bound alike 
by the nature of their creed and the 
duties of their office to speak out on 
more tlian one subject belonging 
strictly to t1ie province of politics. 
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Before we proceed in our demonstra- 
tion, we must observe that the very 
same prints which denounce, in no 
mcajjured terms, the important and 
rnflueniial part which O'Sullivan, and 
others of the same school, liave taken 
in great public questions, held up to 
the admiration of the little world in 
which they move the frenzied oratory 
ofl)r. W-ade, or the unproteslant con- 
duct of M.iurice Jamas. A Tory clergy- 
man is denounced by these consistent 
personages to utter execration, because 
he indicates some feelings ofattachmont 
to his country and to its noble insliiu- 
tions, and does not shrink from avow- 
ing them. But should a reverend lla- 
dical vent his tirades against all that 
truth has stamped with its impress, or 
time hallowed by its years, language is 
exhausted in supplying terms suffi- 
ciently expressive of their admiration 
of his enlightened patriotism and be- 
coming conduct. The bishop that de- 
monstrates the national schools to be 
the liol-beds of Popery is abused and 
bespattered : the archbishop that en- 
courages the semi-papal institutions, 
and threatens to inhibit and muzzle 
every minister in his diocess who does 
not fall down and worship the golden 
calf which he has set up, is honoured 
as the able, ^he liberal, and the great. 
In fact, N\ big and lladical clergymen 
are allowed to preach, pray, or publish 
all sorts of revolutionary politics ; but 
a Conservative, or, in other words, a 
consistent clergyman, must not breathe 
a word indicative of his political need, 
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the risk of drawing down anathemas 
from Derrynane, or insult and oppro- 
brium from the Olobc. or ihc Chronicle. 
■Moreover, should a tlL*rgyinan of any 
of the church establishments of the land 
stand forth to defend the principles on 
which they are based, or to ward off 
from their battleraenls the rude or insi- 
dious assailant, morning and evening 
Kadical newspapers are sure to repro- 
bate what they pronounce to be the 
bigotry and the political character of 
the man ; but if a dissenting minister 
sliould declare from his pulpit that the 
church is a nuisance, or announce in 
the press that she did more liarm than 
good, or spout politics at church-rate 
abolition meetings, or in any way give 
utterance to his malice and smoulder- 
ing jealousies, he is held up as the 
able assertor of bis rights, as the ex- 
pounder of the grievances of the dis- 
senting interest, and the eloquent 
champion of every good thing. In 
short, according to the movement press, 
Radical politics adorn, as with a glo- 
rious garland, minister and man, esta- 
blished ordissenting ; but Conservative 
patriotism, based on scriptural piety, 
and given utterance to, while the grasp- 
ing clutches of an irreligious ministry 
are taking from the mouths of bis 
children their bread, and from the 
reach of coming generations the bread 
of life, is enough, in the estimate of 
the Radical press, to entitle the roaii 
to all the epithets in the vocabulary of 
O’Connell, and to all the pains and 
penalties of papal excommunication. 
It is right that the real cause of tlie 

i )opular clamour should be laid bare. 
;t is right that it should be shewn that 
these cr parte conRfplainers are actuated 
by no fear lest the dignity of the clergy 
should be compromised, or the holy 
influence of their character deteriorated, 
by their giving a scriptural impulse to 
the moveinenis of society. Such fear 
would be no reason for them, fliey 
merely dioacl the power that is inherent 
in truili, when its torch is introduced 
amid the dark schemes of a wretched 
policy, and the sound and sanctifying 
power it is fitted to impart to every 
plan wherewith it is Drought into 
contact. It is not the eloquence or 
the argument of the man that these 
democrats so heartily deprecate : it is 
the sacred principles lie brings with 
ftim — the word or God, which, as the 
sword of the spirit, rips up and ex- 
poses to the reprobation of the good 


the latitudinarian plans of designing 
men. As long as a minister of Christ- 
ianity will exert his talents in behalf of 
the “ sovereign people,” and O’Con- 
nell's serfs in the cabinet, so long will 
lie be the subject of many a fulsome 
eulogy from the ‘Miberal press;” but 
the instant he begins to dispute the 
shibboleth of party, and to weigh men 
and measures in the balances of the 
sanctuary, a hue and cry is got up 
about clergymen meddling with po- 
litics, and for daring to cherish even a 
thought, or to utter the gentlest verdict 
on such measures as Carlile, Owen, 
Ilumc, the devil's chaplain, and others 
of the same battalion, have declared to 
be for the nation’s welfare and the 
people’s good. An emissary from hell, 
or a minister of Satan, or a chaplain 
of infidelity, are invited to bring the 
weight of their united influence to the 
political measures of the day ; but a 
minister of God, a man of holy habits 
and enlightened mind, is strictly de- 
barred from stepping beyond his clois- 
ter, or daring to apply the truths of 
Christianity to any one tangible subject. 
Marvellous consistency ! There is rea- 
son for tins, though that reason be a 
wicked one. It is the fact that men 
of Radical sentiments are rarely men 
of real piety. There appears to be a 
deep aiscordancy between the pnn- 
ciples of the Bible and many of the 
current prescriptions of our modern 
politicians. Radicalism does not lie 
easy on a Christian’s heart. It brings 
with it something incongruous to bo- 
soms tliat have been made the conse- 
crated homes of a heavenly inhabitaiit, 
and have learned at the feet of the 
great Teacher, “ Fear God and honour 
the king.” On the other band, men 
who have lost their caste in society and 
their status in the world, men of reck- 
less minds and unhallowed feelings, 
are almost invariably found allied to 
the movement party, and mixed up 
with its desperate yolitics. They are 
sunk in esteem, and destitute of all 
moral weight so long as society main- 
tains its existing balances ; whereas, if 
they can succeed in breaking up the 
foundations of all earthly relationship, 
and exposing to disruption, by the iron 
hoof of revolution, those ancient ties 
which are at once tlie strength and the 
ornament of society, they feel assured 
that they will be thrown up in the 
convulsion to some point of eminence 
and of power, thereby regain, jo 
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this new aspect of tilings, something of 
the influence they had, in a healtliier 
state of society, justly forfeited. They 
can lose nothing, for they have already 
lost all : they may gain much, as all is 
to he gained. Hence we have only to 
look around us, in the present disposi- 
tion of party in Great BriUiin, to enable 
us to discover that Voluntary doctors 
and Uadical democrats, and characters 
of wounded reputation and diseased 
morality, are all oanded together against 
every institution : hating it, not fur 
what it is, but because it is ; and pre- 
pared, in order to rescue themselves 
from the ruins in which their Catiline 
courses have precipitated them, to pave 
their path to aggrandisement with the 
ruins of a broken altar and an up- 
turned throne. On the other hand, 
we liavc but to repeat our review to 
discover that all the pious and devoted 
clergy, the learned and the good of the 
throe ecclesiastical establishments of 
Hiilain, are to a man in favour of Tory 
or Conservative principles. This fact 
speaks volumes : it alone decides the 
question whether it is Conservatism or 
^Vhiggism that embodies most of light 
and Scripture in its constitution. Before 
entering into the merits of the abstract 
question, we wish to clear away an 
objection that may*t)e taken against us 
at the outset. It is said that, by thus 
espousing tlie duty of clergymen taking 
a part in the political measures of their 
times, we are really injuring the in- 
fluence of the holy ministry, by iden- 
tifying its servants with parly, and 
laying open their lessons and their 
actions to the suspicion of being 
mere designs to promote tlie security 
of the party with which they are con- 
nected. Now, in answer’ to this, we 
reply that a mere parly clergyman has 
none of our approbation. Mere par- 
tisanship, or, ill other words, attuch- 
ment to a party because it is expedient, 
or convenient, or customary, is unworthy 
of a rational mind ; and adhesion to a 
party through tliick and thin in all 
measures, because they are the mea- 
sures of that narty, is equally unworthy 
ofcnlightenea patriotism. Political par- 
tisansliip is most unbecoming to a cler- 
gyman. Political principle, produced 
by Scripture truth, and not political 
partisanship, the result of education or 
habit, is the ro and the 
of the ministerial character. It is the 
|>olitie.s of principle, not o f partp, which 
rvery minister of ih^ospel 19 bound, 


in our estimate, to espouse. It is not, 
therefore, any party we coinmen'd to 
clergymen, but the application of the 
principles of heaven to the politics of 
earth; in order that the impure and 
the vitiated may be precipitated, and 
the good, and tlie useful remain, tlie 
sweetener of 'Society. 

Tiie whole question hinges upon 
this: Is religion applicable to man in 
his social as well as in his individual ca- 
pacity ? Are there prescriptions in the 
Bible for kings and rulers, as well as 
for artisans and ploughmen ? We con- 
tend that there arc. What province in 
the affairs of men does the following 
inspired maxim belong to? More- 
over, thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men” [this is powerl, 

such as fear God ; men of truth, 
hating covetousness” [this is sanctified 
power^ \ ‘‘ and place such over them, 
to be rulers of tliousands and rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of hfiios and rulers of 
tens” [this is the exercise of political 
franchise^ Christianity contemplates, 
tliefefore, the nature of the political 
community. It prescribes the charac- 
ter and the qualifications of candidates 
for representing our interests in the se- 
nate ; and calls upon every man, as he 
values the approbation and fears the 
displeasure of his God, to keep these 
prerequisites before him. In the same 
inhillible oracle we read these words ; 

Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers ; for rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to tlie evil ; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for 
good.” All these maxims proceed upon 
the hypothesis, that the representatives 
and rulers of tiie people have been 
elected according to the first extiact we 
have quoted from Holy Scripture ; for, 
unless they are good, t. c., Christian 
men, they cannot be the ministers for 
ppod to others. Here, then, we have 
reielation dealing with the political as 
well as with the personal conduct of 
men, and proscribing how they are to 
exercise the functions of the citizen, as 
well as those of the father or the son. 
How does this affect the clergyman? 
Is he only the mere expounder of ab- 
stract principles, and not the faithful 
applier of these principles to men’s bu- 
siness and bosoms? He is to flx the 
charge where God has fixed it befoi'e, 
and to preach on those duties on which 
T>atriarchs, and prophets, and apostles 
have preached before. The Liberal” 
party wilj never find fiuAt will* the 
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Christian minister, while he lays out 
undirected, and unapplied prin- 
ciples and dogmas ; but tVic instant 
he begins to tell his people that tlie 
Bible is not a fine-spun romance, but a 
great system of moral and religious ap- 
pliances, which are to exercise a plastic 
power on the conduct of individuals, fa- 
milies, parliaments, and palaces, — the 
whole pack is roused, and set yelping 
at his heels. The fact is, the basis of 
the theory, that a clergyman has nothing 
to do with politics, is the prior iheoiy, 
that religion has nothing to do with 
politics, — one of those injurious and 
atheistic notions which deluged France 
with blood, and opened men's eyes to 
the fact, that, if religion is made to 
have nothing to do with politics, mur- 
der, and plunder, and infidelity, and 
all hell at once, will have to do terribly, 
and to our cost, with them. We main- 
tain that religion ought to be the firm 
substratum of all politics ; and that 
the bills that issue from the senate 
ought to be the offspring of the truths 
revealed in the Bible. Tlie Scriptifres 
say so ; and whether the Morning 
C/tronidCf tlie Globe^ and the Courier 
— those miri’ors of a raw and anti- 
social Radicalism, — or the oracles of 
truth, are to decide this controversy, 
it needs little refieciion to determine. 
Certainly, our forefathers held our 
views on the subject, and reprobated, 
even at the stake, those of our contem- 
porary antagonists. The ])rophets of 
old rebuked political depravity, when- 
ever it appeared. Paul, in chains, 
sharply reproved Felix, in power ; and 
exercised his privileges as a Roman ci- 
tizen when he made his appeal to the 
tribunal of Ca?sar. Our reformers fol- 
lowed as firmly in their footsteps, and 
feared not the face of princes, nor the 
scowl of them in power; but exposed 
and denounced political delinquency : 
and even tiie Nonconformist falhegs, 
whose mantles — purged, nevertheless, 
of their inspiration and their power — 
our modern Dissenters claim, held the 
very same sentiments. The following 
extract from Baxter, vol. vi. 13, is a 
proof at hand : — 

Memorandum 1. Remember tbat 
your power is from God, and, therefore, 
for God, and not against him. You are 
Ilia ministers, and can have no power 
except it be given you from above. Re- 
member, therefore, that ns constables arc 
your officers and subjects, so you are tlie 
officers, and .subjects of Ood. and the 


Redeemer; and Unit you are infinitely 
more below him than the lowest suhieot 
is below you; and tliut you owe liiiu 
more obedience tlian cun be due to you, 
and, therefore, should study bis laws, 
and make them your daily meditation 
and delight. And remember how strict 
a judgment you must undergo, when 
you must give account of your steward- 
ship ; and the greater your dignities and 
mercies have been, if they are abused by 
ungodliness, the greater will be your 
punishment. 

** Memoraruhm S. Remember, there- 
fore, and watch most carefully, tbat you 
never own or espouse any interest which 
is adverse to tbewill or interest of Christ ; 
and that no temptation ever persuade 
you tbat the iitterest of Christ, and the 
Gospel, and the church, is an enemy to 
you, or against your lenl interest, and 
tbat 3 'ou keep not up suspicious against 
them ; but see tbat you devote yourselves 
and your poiier wholly to bis will and 
service, and make all your interest stand 
in a pure subservience to biin, as it 
stands in a real dependence on bim.*’ 

These maxims, so applicable to the 
courses pursued by our present cabinet, 
ought to be inscribed on the lintels and 
doors of Lord Melbourne's mansion and 
Lord John llusseirs park. Thus we 
find the able Christian ministers of the 
primitive reformation and noncon- 
formist days, asserHng, nnd voce, that 
religion is tlie holy womb out of which 
all politics are to proceed ; and that, so 
far from having nothing to do with 
politics, it has the whole formation and 
moulding of them committed to its 
chai-gc and control ; and illustrating, in 
their own practice, tlie necessary result of 
these truths, by personally telling kings, 
and lords, and senators, their duties 
and their delinquencies. And what has 
been the result of the entertaining of 
these views by the great founders, 
fathers, and defenders of the church in 
Britain ? It has been this : our consti- 
tution is leavened and pervaded by 
Christianity, and our laws arc dmwn 
from the founts of fruth and justice. 
The cross has been incorporated with 
our crown, and the laws of heaven have 
defined and seasoned the pandects of 
earth. Nor has it been left to doubt 
whether this has been productive of 
good. Britain, in native territory and 
physical resources the smallest of the 
nations of the earth, has proved herself, 
through her intellectual, moral, and 
political power, to be more than a 
malcli for the combined armies of the 
world. Her victories are writlei* on. 
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the Alps and the Pyrennees, tlie moun- 
tains of Indiaand the forests of America. 
At home, prosperity has encircled her 
provinces and peace flourished in her 
dwellings; eloquence has distinguished 
her senates, justice her courts, and 
mercy her throne : and all this because 
our forefathers felt (and, feeling, acted) 
that religion and its ministers had every 
thing to do with politics. It is per- 
fectly true, that the reason our soldiers 
and our suitors have had so much to do 
with victories is that^ before their day^ 
our clergymen had so much to do with 
politics, 

13ut let us shew up the rank stolidity 
of this the cherished theory of our 
“ liberal writers.’* What is a political 
franchise or a parliamentary seat? 
It is simply power — power to do mis- 
chief or to do good. Now, it comes to 
be .inquired, what is there witliin our 
reach capable of giving this power a 
beneficial and salutary bias? for the 
greater the power, the more necessity 
there is to communicate to its exercise 
a right and boneiicent impulse. We 
contend, that Christianity alone can 
transform mere power into sanctified 
power; the power that wickedness em- 
ploys for the subversioix of all that is 
good and great, into a pow'er that piety 
may wield for the* vindication of right, 
and the perpetuity of peace and good 
order. Man, unimpressed with the 
principles, and a stranger to the regu- 
lating influence of Christianity, neces- 
sarily uses such power as he possesses 
for vicious ends, because he is by nature 
a depraved and fallen creature; and, 
on the other hand, man, such as he 
may be made by the sanctifying in- 
fluence of Christianity, will necessarily 
use the power he is possessed of for 
good and salutary ends. A Christian 
legislature must be superior, cateris 
paribus, to an infldel one. If this be 
Ihe fact, is it not the duty of clergy- 
men to announce it, to patronise it, to 
do every thing in their power to elevate 
to the senate and the council of the 
nation those very men who shall cany 
Christianity with them, and dip their 
theories in its sacred stream before they 
send them out to the world ? 

If it be the duty of clergymen to 
apply to power, wherever it is de- 
posited, tlie salt that can season it, 
most assuredly is it their duly to en- 
deavour, by example, and influence, 
and every other legitimate means, to 
illustrate this duty. Moreover, the 


clergy have, by virtue of a l ight to vote, 
so much personal as well as ojficud 
power. For tliis they are solemnly re- 
sponsible. If they refuse to exercise 
that power, they are burying their 
talent in a napkin, and withholding the 
very weight which is demanded to 
insure the triumph of right principles, 
and the defeat of revolutionary and 
infldel Radicalism. We have heard 
that many of the parochial clergy witli- 
held their votes on the idle plea, that 
they may be regarded as mere pplilical 
partisans; and, thereby, deprived of 
their still more important religious in- 
fluence : where such clergymen are tlic 
ministers of proprietary chapels, their 
fear is still more strong. Mere ex- 
perience will not stand one moment 
against principle. If it be their duty 
to exercise the portion of power they 
])ossess, no fear of contingent results 
can cancel that obligation. But, so far 
from incurring the charge of partisan- 
ship, we conceive that the exercise of 
their franchise, on the part of the 
clsrgy, oil the principles which we 
have laid down, will shew that they arc 
the upholders, not of a party, but of 
principle — not of Toryism and Whig- 
ism, but of Christianity, in its bearings 
oil all problems, and its applicability 
to all systems. We rejoice that the 
force of these reflections begins to be 
more felt, and thrown into more ex- 
tended practice. At almost every 
great meeting, we have recently ob- 
served, that one or more of the most 
distinguished clergy of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, were present — not 
in the character of Tories or Whigs, 
but in the character of men feeling 
that the truths of Cluisiianily ought to 
be carried out in the legislation of all 
government, and lifting up their deep 
and simultaneous protest against the 
conduct of the Melbourne ministry — 
not as being Radicals and Whigs, but as 
tfie public despisers of the word of God 
in all its applicabilities to political 
measures. The clergy have shewn 
themselves, in this part, the advocates 
of trutl^ not of party. A very fine 
illustration of what we mean by this, 
is found in the very splendid speech 
delivered by Dr. Norman M‘Leod, 
the moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, at the Peel banquet in Glasgow. 

Bui there are other, and at present 
still more pressing, reasons for the 
clergy stepping forth at this crisis. 
The constitution of Great Britain is 
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placed in jeopardy. If they believe 
that this constitution has been the 
means of promoting the best religious 
interests of the people — if tliey be not 
strangers to the feelings of patriotism, 
and to the associations that must be 
twined around the heart of every re- 
flecting Briton, they must feel it their 
duty, as well as the duty of the laity, 
to lake care 

Ne quid de trimen ti rospublica capiat/* 

We should not very highly value that 
man who would not do his utmost to 
preserve the constitution of a country 
so valuable. Because one may be a 
clergyman, he does not cease to be 
a man and a patriot. With a little 
change, every clergyman may say, 

Britanuus sum ; nil Britannicum a me 
■alienum piito.’* 

A decided Christian will be a decided 
patriot. The day is come when neu- 
trality must not be. Our country must 
be preserved, not only for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the good it is fitted 
to accomplish, and the great blessings 
it is able to deposit over the breadth 
and length of the country. 

There is another still more urgent rea- 
son why clergymen should come out at 
the present day more distinctly on great 
public questions, — it is this: The 
churchy of n hlch they are the repre- 
scntativcs and the defenders^ is in danger. 
If the reasons already adduced have 
hitherto been regarded as inadequate 
to draw forth decision on the part of 
the ministers of religion, the last places 
them in new circumstances, and brings 
them to one or other of these alter- 
natives : either to stand by and suffer 
the fountains of spiritual and everlast- 
ing benefits to be broken up, or to 
come forward and to be ready, not 
only to be bound, but to die, if need be, 
^br the integrity and perpetuity of their 
national Zion. If it be believed that 
our Established Church isiu itselenients 
and foundations a scriptural institution, 
and the open and national organ by 
which the. Christianity of a government 
is shewn forth — it* it be calculated to 
insure the dissemination of a healthier 
faith, and with greater certainty, regu- 
larity, and speed, to cany out the 
streams of truth to the remotest ham- 
lets of the empire, —little, indeed, must 
be their anxiety cither for the advance- 
ment of truth or the interests of men, 
who adduce a connexion with the altar 


as a reason why they should not step 
forth to defend it. Clergymen are ap- 
pointed, not merely to proclaim the 
great truths of the Gospel, but 'also to 
look after the safety of the most effective 
apparatus for extending its influence in 
their own day, and during the genera- 
tions that are to succeed them ; and, 
believing that the national church is 
one of tlie mightiest engines that has 
been erected upon earth for the main- 
tenance and the dilFusion of religious 
truth, where' and wliat can be that 
clergyman’s anxiety about the ark of 
the I.ord, who fiistens his eyes intently 
on the truth, but cares not for the pillar 
that sustains it — who looks with joy on 
the glory between the cherubim, but 
heeds not the danger of the mercy-seat 
on whicli it burns ? 

The conduct of such men is, really, 
most paradoxical. They are busy pu- 
rifying the water, while the enemy is 
as busy boring holes in the cistern that 
contains it. They are occupied most 
creditably in preaching, while their 
voices are almost overpowered by the 
sounds of the pick-axc and hammer 
that are baltering down the walls around 
them, and sapping the foundations of 
the pulpit beneath their feet. They 
will awaken to their peril when un- 
roofed of their privileges, and when, 
divested of their commanding position, 
they learn, by painful experience, the 
miseries of the Voluntary system. We 
maintain that the clergy are the guard- 
ians of this sacred principle, — that re- 
ligion is to mould, by its plastic power, 
the whole political organisation of the 
country ; and, when attempts are made 
to dissociate education from religion — 
to destroy the important connexion that 
subsists between the church and the 
state — to dechristianisc the institutions 
of the nation, and to despoil the tem- 
poralities of the cluirch, — it becomes 
the solemn duty of the clergy to stand 
forward, and anticipate, by every right 
effort, the unhallowed disruptions. 
They are to take the poor man’s part, 
that his patrimony in the parish church 
be not Avrenched from him ; they are 
to take the country’s part, that its doom 
be not jirecipitatcd, by its plunging 
into an atheistic Voluntaryism ; and 
they are, above all claims, and beyond 
all ties, to stand up the assertore of the 
scriptural truth, that kings are to con- 
secrate their energies, and nations, in 
their corporate capacities, their best in- 
fluence, to the service and support of 
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tiK! kingdom of Cvod. Wc are pleading lately delivered at inBuenlial church- 
for no clerical partisanship ; we depre- meetings, both able and effective. The 
cate this : all we contend for is, that speech of the Rev. John Cumming, a 
our parish ministers appear in l^half minister of the Scottish church, Covent 
of the supremacy of Protestant Christ- Garden, made a deep impression on 
ianity, in every compact, and in every one of the most numerous and respect- 
corporation; and that, having, in viitue able assemblies we have ever seen a.s- 
of their status, great power, they should sernbled in Freemasons’ IlalK VVe 
exert it, openly and manf^ully, in behalf were present at the delivery of this 
of the institutions they love, and the speech, a report of which now lies on 
everlasting principles on which these our table, and during its delivery had 
are based. We do not charge all the the satisfaction of witnessing the over- 
clergy with indifference to these sug- whelming enthusiasm with which it 
gestions; we desire simply to increase was heard, — leading us at once to feci 
and fan their efforts in this held. Many that a chord was struck which would 
liave lately stood forward against the not soon cease to vibrate, and that 
daring aggressions of the present mi- many a firm champion of an insulted 
nistry, oil the first principles of our re- church was prepared to rally round 
ligious establishments, witli an energy her. The speech of this reverend gen- 
and effect that liave told most power- tleman is a complete vindication of llic 
fully on the country at large. M‘Neile, principle and llie value of our national 
at Liverpool ; C’umming, in London ; church. The presence of at least a 
Tottenham, at Rath; Cook, at Belfast; hundred clergy at the meeting, from 
and M‘Leod, at Glasgow, — have reii- the humblest curate upward to the 
dered great service to the cause of the high dignitary, aflbrded us cncuiiragc- 
Kslablished Churcli,hy sacrificing every inent to believe that the ministers ofre- 
subord mate consideration in an absorb- liyon were at length about to bestir 
ing anxiety to perpetuate llie church, themselves, and practise what we have 
and enforce their forgotten duties on a been pre.«sing in this pa[)er. The 
sacrilegious cabinet. To two of the scene that followed the announcement 
speeclies of these clergymen we must of the resolution of Sir Robert Reel, 
briefly refer for a very lucid vindication expressed at Glasgow, by this speaker, 
of the duties of the clergy at this crisis, beggars all description, and told at 
and the inconsistency of withholding once the mind and metal of the iis- 
theircountenance while the spiritual wel- sembly. 

fare of millions is placed in eminent jeo- Not having been present at the Bath 
paidy. When the bad combine, it is meeting, notwithstanding our general 
time for the good to do so also. Are the ubiquity, we cannot speak personally 
clergy prepared to allow Messrs. Bur- of the ed’ccts of the Rev. K. Totten- 
net, and Binney, and Bennet, and ham’s speech ; but, judging from the 

James, and Jay, to rouse the passions of report before us, we should pronounce 

the people against their choicest bless- it singularly clear, and well put. It 
ings, and their dearest interests, without wants power, and popular impressive- 
entering their public and solemn pro- ness ; but it excels in perspicuity, and 
test? Is the church to be bereaved of contains many valuable facts, which, 
her natural — her ablest — defenders ? Is however, the speaker ought to have 

the Christianity of the body politic to acknowledged to be borrowed from that 

be assailed by every reverend, admirable volume the Essays on the 

and no champion appear to assert its Church and some of the tracts of the 
necessity and beauty ? ^^'e arc sure listablished Churcli Society iu London, 

that neither the state nor the church They are not the less effective, however, 
will appeal in vain for speedy and ef- Tottenham’s speech is a connected sc- 
fective espousal. ries of liicls. Cumining's is an exhibi- 

We have before us two speeches* lion of first principles, followed out, 

• Speech of the Rev. John Cumming, M.A., minister of the Scottish Church, 
Crown C’ourt, Covent Garden, at a meeting of memhers aiul friends of llio Kslu- 
blished Church, held in Freemason’s Ball, Feb. IB, 1B37. Right ILoii. Lord Ashley, 
M. P., in the chair. London ; Seeley, Nisbet, Fraser. 1B37. 

Speech of the Rev. £« Tottenham, at a meeting in Bath, to petition against any 
measure respecting Church-rates which should compromise the principle of a church 
establishment* W» Pocock, Sath ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1837. 
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and bi'ouglit. lo enforce the necesfeily of a 
church establishment. They are the pro- 
ductions of different minds, but both 
effective in their way. Both of these 
clergymen have set an example as to 
the kind and amount of interference in 
the politics of principle which we have 
been explaining They lay out those 
principles on which rulers should act, 
and against which our present rulers 
are bringing to bear every word of ex- 
pediency, lergiversalion, and idiotcy. 
Botii speakers explain their principles 
at the outset of their statements. Mr. 
Tottenham says: — 

** I should wish it to be understood 
that 1 do not appear here to-day as a po- 
litical partisan. I may have my own 
views upon political <)uestions; but it is 
neither m}’ habit nor ray wisli to enter 
tlie arena of mere political agitation. 1 
corno here ns n clergyman, aud upon re- 
ligious grounds. 1 believe that we are 
struggling, not for mere church-rates, 
but for an important religious principle, 
in the operation of whicli the interests of 
religion, and. the benefit of the ci»m. 
munity, are very considerahlv involved, 
W'e contend, then, for churcli- rates, not 
merely on the score of actual provision 
for some of the necessities of the chinch, 
hut because, as things stand at present, 
they involve the principle of an esta- 
blishment; andw’e hold it to be of im- 
measurable importance, in the sight of 
God and man, that there should be, on 
the part of the government of our pro- 
fcs.sedly Christian country, a practical 
acknowledgment of its obligation to pro- 
mote the interests of religion.” 

Mr. Gumming lays down the very 
same reasons for his standing forward 
on the platform on this occasion, in the 
following remarks: — 

“ And, my lord, if I were to appear 
before you this day to advocate any 
matters of mere financial detail, or if*l 
t Were to stand hero to Gspoii.se this or that 
plan of supporting church establish- 
ments, in preference to any otlier, I feel 
I should be interfering in matters which 
do not concern me, and stejiping beyond 
my sphere as a (Christian minister, in at- 
tempting to address you. But I am per- 
suaded — first, from the lucid statement 
of the noble chairman ; secondly, from 
the resolution which I am called upon to 
second ; and, thirdly, from a considero- 
tion of the whole matter in its length 
imd its breadth — that it is not this ra'teor 
that rate that is involved, but whether 
the land shall bo consigned to the tender 
mercies of* a rampant Voluntaryism, or 


blessed for ages yet to run by a national 
and a scriptural establishment. 1 feel, 
my lord, that all the agitation that lias 
taken place respecting the abolition of 
church-rates, is barely a successful at- 
tempt to conceal the great principle that 
is really and substantially at stake. I 
am sure that the abolition of the church- 
rate will prove but the first tap of that 
* heavy blow and great discouragement 
to Protestantism* wliicli has been threat- 
ened from high places. It is just (believe 
me when 1 say that I have no pcouniaty 
interest whatever in the matter, — for 1 
am here placed in London myself con- 
tributing church-rates, and most cliner- 
fully, to the support of a church to which 
I do not belong) a cry for one of those 
ominous instalments that have ever pre- 
ceded the most disastrous catastrophes 
which have befallen our native laud. It 
is meant to be the opening of a larger 
crevice, into which a lever may be thrust, 
by the triple alliance of Voluntaryism, 
Infidelity, and Popery, adequate to the 
overturning of the ecclesiastical edifice. 
And, whatever the superficial observer 
may take notice of or pass by, the more 
))rnctisod eye can detect, written amid 
the folds of the banners under which this 
party moves to the havoc — * Delenda est 
Ecclesia , — nothing loss, and nothing 
more.” 

We should like amazingly to enter 
into a running analysis of the princi- 
ples and arguments of the two reverend 
gentlemen whose speeches we have 
quoted as specimens — successful spe- 
cimens — of that delicate connexion 
which should subsist, and has in the 
healthiest days of the nation subsisted, 
between parsons and politics. We 
must not, however, amid our press ‘of 
important maUritl^ devote too long a 
notice to this engrossing subject. The 
following is, however, so striking, that 
we must give it a place : — 

** T feel, my lord, it arises from the 
very necessity of the case, that religion 
ought to pervade our public as well ns 
out personal relations. I do feel, ray 
lord, tl)at man s bosoiA was made for the 
habitation of his God ; and it comes to 
pass that, if you drive the living God 
from that bosom, the moment that the man 
goes from a private into on official re- 
lationshij), most assuredly will infidelity, 
or Popery, or some other idol, enter tfie 
forsaken temple. Man's bosom cannot 
bo without on inhabitant man's heart 
cannot he without a God ; and, if the 
living God be not there, an Jdol of some 
fimrful character must necessarily usurp 
his place. Now, observe the light this 
mother principle pours on our present 
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subject. VVillinm. — (I will use the 
phrase most respectfully) — Wii.mam, 
Buy the Dissenters, may be n most de- 
cided Christian ; but Wii.i.mm the 
FounTii, Kino OF Great Driiain. 
must not dflre be any such thing, lie is, 
according to the new theory, free to take 
his Christianity into his closet, and there 
(ns I trust he does) hold sweet and so- 
lemn communion with his God ; but the 
instant he comes to his cabinet. Volun- 
taryism stands at the threshold, and 
says to his Christianity, * Hitherto shnlt 
thou come, but no further.* **— Gum- 
ming, p. 11. 

And, in another part of the same 
speech, the orator observes : — 

" Truth in this world is not in a con- 
genial climate ; it is an exotic in our 
fallen earth, JCrior, on the other hand, 
is indigenous ; it arises every where, 
and- sjireads its luxuiious branches with- 
out extraneous aid. Leav'e truth to the 
mercies of the V*olunlaiy system, and, un- 
less miraculous appliances are adminis- 
tered, it will soon decay ; while error, 
feeling all the surrounding elements nu- 
tritious and fostering, will need no sup- 
port to enable it to s])rend. It arises 
from the very nature of truth, tljat it re- 
(juires all the hosjdtalily of kings, and 
all the patronage of princes, — all tender 
mid assiduous cares to foster its growth, 
and to promote its prosperity. You 
may, with the utmost confidence, leave a 
false and superstitious creed to the 
guardiau care of the \'olunlary principle ; 
for such a creed will advance amid cor- 
rupted hearts, if unpatroiiised and un- 
cared for, and if tended by Voluntaryism 
it will jiosilively luxuriate. Fruitful 
jdants reipiire to be carefully nursed ; 
weeds, on the other baud, will fiourish 
alone, and extend in the ratio of the cul- 
ture amidst wliich they are placed. 
Truth is n pilgrim and a stranger on the 
earth. She has been commissioned by 
tJie Eternal, from wdionce she came forth, 
to visit and to beautify a dismantled 
world j and states, and governments, 
and principalities, and powers, are called 
upon b}'’ the claims of her, the sojourner 
and the stranger, to clothe, and nourish, 
and welcome her into every sphere, from 
which she may go fortli armed W’ith 
power and protected by impenetrable 
panoply.** 

This is placing the interposition of 
efergymen in matters political on its 
real and its most satisfactory basis. 
The claims of iruilt are the claims of 
God ; and that minister of religion 
must be unworthy of his lofty office 
who has nothing to say. when the claims 


‘of his Master are placed in peril, and 
the interests of his fellow immortals 
threatened with destruction ; and, if ho 
cannot turn the tide, he can at least 
record his public and solemn {Protest. 
Amazing absurdity, that when infidels 
assail the foundatiom of Christi.'inity, 
the clergy may appear the champions 
of its truths, and the defenders of 
the faith ; and wlien popes and car- 
dinals corrupt its vitals, they may 
come out, with a Chillingworth and 
others, to vindicate tlie liglit from the 
threatened eclipse, and piety from base 
prostitution: but when prime ministers 
and their cabinets dare avowedly to 
deal ‘‘ heavy blows*' to Protestantism, 
and to withdraw with sacrilegious hand 
the sinews of its maintenance, they 
must, forsooth, s*and in abeyance, and 
tamely submit ! This is not tlie charity 
of the Gospel; it is a mawkish and a 
miserable pusillanimity. Are the clergy 
to see Whig ministers driving religion 
out of lier ancient abodes, and" care no- 
thing! say nothing! and do nothing! 
Y$t, such is the irreligious conduct of 
the present ministry. It is well ob* 
served by Mr. Cumming, — 

** But, my lord, tliis same hankering 
after the destruction of tho Established 
Cliurch evolves from another prior prin- 
cijdo, — the determination, on the part of 
all the three parties that I have named, 
to drive all religion as an exile out of 
every national institution and every so- 
cial compact. The great battle in the 
present day is not about personal Christ- 
ianity, — upon that wo are all agreed ; 
but the controversy is, whether it be 
the duty of kings and governors, and of 
all that be in authority, to establish the 
kingdom of Christ, and to consecrate 
their power and their riches to the sup- 
port of that kingdom upon earth. I pro- 
test, before Heaven and earth, against 
the impious sentiment, that men are not 
to be religious in their official^ ns well ns 
in their personal capacity : and I am 
ready, my lord, to prove that it is the 
duty of nil that be in authority and in- 
fluence to take their religion with them ; 
and to carry its plastic power into every 
lehitioiijihip ; and to make it the all- 
pervading cement by which kings and 
their people, and thrones and altars, are 
bound and knit together. Rest assured, 
the instant these agitators succeed in ex- 
tracting Christianity from the institutions 
of this land, that instant j’-ou may write, 

‘ Icbabod, Ichnbod, the glory is clean 
departed,* upon her clmrcho's and her 
throne, her crown and her coronets, and 
upon all that is ancient, and near and 
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dear to U8» We Lave seen this principle ' 
— this anxiety to drive religion out of 
every institution— painfully illustrated in 
recent times. For instance, it wos at- 
tempUrii to drive the Christian faith 
wholly out of the national schools of Ire- 
land ; but mark how it fell out, and what 
was the issue, mture, according to the 
ancient pliilosophy, abhorred a vacuum, 
and Popery instantly rushed in and sup- 
plied the place that was empty. It was 
attempted next to follow out the same 
atrocious principle, by excluding all re- 
, ligion from the schools that were to be 
established in Liverpool ; but M'Neile 
came forward, with an intrejudity that 
does him immortal honour, and opposed 
the 'scheme with an energy and success 
that turned the whole current of popular 
feeling against the atheistic outrage.** 

There is another reason of great 
weight why the clergy should take up 
their position in reference to the politics 
of the day. Education is threatened 
with eternal banishment from religion. 
The union which has connected the 
advancement in intellectual knowledge 
with the inculcation of scriptural piin- 
ciple — which has bound the head and 
the heart together, and recorded it as 
being equally necessary to direct the 
affections of the latter as to devclope 
the faculties of the foriiicr, — is menaced 
with a total repeal. The men who at 
])resent hold the reins of government in 
this thereby oppressed land, seem de- 
termined to consign religion to the pul- 
pit and the monastery, and on no ac- 
count to allow the application of her 
sweetening and her corrective powers 
to any one pursuit or subject upon 
earth. If they should succce<l in esta- 
blishing, universally, a system of edu- 
cation divested of all religion, they will 
lay the foundations of another French 
revolution. If, according to the maxim 
of Bacon, increase of knowledge be in- 
crease of power, they will add to the 
power of the rising generation, but de- 
tract from its principle, by affording it 
no opportunity of coming into contact 
with the maxims of Christianity, which 
alone are adequate to control and 
to regulate. Knowledge is^ indeed, 
power ; but sanctified knowledge is 
peace : the former leads to rebellion 
and crime, in the case of men other- 
wise morally diseased ; tlie latter leads 
to the highest prosperity, accompanied 
with the greatest peace. That the pre- 
sent ministry entertain most wretched 
views on this head is abundantly proved 
by their most distinguishing projects* 


Among the most celebrated of these is 
the London University College, which 
is held up by the parti.seins of Mel- 
bourne as a model — a normal school 
of what their hearts desire, and their 
heads contemplate. In our September 
Number for 1886 we discussed the 
subject of university education at some 
length ; and, in reference to tlie Scot- 
tish universities, endeavoured to lay 
out the inevitable issues of education 
dissociated from religion. Now, how- 
ever, is ihelinie for the clergy to vin- 
dicate from the inflictions of political 
quackery tliat vital element in the pro- 
sperity of Britain — the education of her 
offspring. I f they do not desire to see 
the Pcmij/ Magazine occupying the 
])1acc of the Bible, the modern school- 
master in possession of authority, and 
the London University in the ydace 
of Cambridge and Oxford, let them 
cast off' their diffidence, and openly 
and boldly defend a persecuted faith 
and a perilled population. We say 
again, let the clergy steer clear of mere 
party politics, in order that their sacred 
character may remain untarnished by 
contention ; but let them speak out 
most emphatically on die politics of 
principle, and especially as bearing on 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Bri- 
tain, and on the character of those 
educational institutions which arc of 
lirst-rale importance to the present 
and future prosperity of our common 
country. 

“ But,” it is contended by many of 
the clergy, “ will not our interposition 
plunge us into endless and painful 
controversy, which it is much better 
to allow to rest?” It is abundandy 
true that all controversy is disagreeable 
to a peaceful mind; and nothing but 
sacred interests, that are misrepre- 
sented, or menaced with de.struction, 
can vindicate the duty of the clergy 
casting openly their inffuence into the 
scales that vibrate between opposite 
and contending weights. But, on the 
supposition that our church, and our 
national Christianity, and the vast in- 
terests that arc identified with these, 
arc at this moment simultaneously at- 
tacked, this professed dislike of contro- 
versy must be construed into criminal 
indifference ; and, charitable or uncha- 
ritable, vve must conclude that those 
who decline inevitable controversy, in 
present circumstances, prefer sell-ease 
to truth and righteousness. Never yet 
was peace secured, save after severe 
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contention. The ivilder the stormi tlie 
sweeter the calm that follows it. Tiie 
cautious and calculating are not the 
most urgently demanded accessions to 
our cause in the present time. Zeal 
and energy are the elements we now 
want; and when the clergy shall have 
felt the force of these truths, and shall 
have come forward, fearing no man’s 
frown, and courting no man’s favour, 
we are sure that a powerful moral im- 
pulse will be imparled to tlie advocates 
of order and tlie promoters of Christian 
Iniih, which will be followed hy the 
most salutary results. Let the church 
arm herself for the battle. This is no 
romantic crusade : ii is the rising of 
Christian men in behalf of the most 
sacred of all properly, — the rights of 
the defenceless poor, the principles on 
which the stability of a country reposes, 
the honour of God, and other correlative 
objects, which ought to stir the most 
torpid, and to animate the coldest. 

Wo do not colour the injuries in- 
dicted on our church by the dissenting 
interest and its multifarious tails, nor 
are wo conjuring into real danger any 
phantom of our own. The language 
of the leaders of the voluntary ranks is 
condensed into a few lines by Mr. Tot- 
tenham ill his speech. 

“ Listen to some of tli( ir descriptions : 
I select a bouquet from their garden. 
Tlnw speak of the Church K.stuhlishmont 
as an ‘ apocryphal church^ — a ‘ system of 
legal robbery’ — ' sbiclding and i>eri>etii- 
ating cornqifion’ — ‘ extending a merely 
nominal Christianity, which dishonours 
religion, and is calculated to delude the 
souls of men’ — * establishing iniquity by 
u law’ — an ‘ ecclesiastical soun-kitclien ’ 
— a * fertile source of intidelity — a * con- 
trivance of the prince of darkness and 
they denounce the ministers of the 
church — as ‘ state paupers* — a ‘ privi- 
leged order of Tlrahmins* — * insen.«?ato 
lieings who are now appearing in the pul- 
pits of the Kstahlishment, and who, us a 
body, are capable of almost any thing* — 
a * host marshalled in the cause of des- 
potism sorcerers ’ — ' tampering with 

the rights of conscience.' .Never mind, 1 
shall have something to say to you about 
conscience presently — ‘ shedding the 
blood of God’s saints’ — * hands filled 
with bribes from the state and thefls from 
the property of Dissenters * — who are to 
‘ lie cast info the wine-press of the wrath 
of God* — and, ‘ along with all despotic 
governments, to bo crushed to atoms past 
recovery.^ Well, to tell yon the truth, f 
am tired of gathering my bouquet, and 1 
shall rend no more.” 


Such is a bouquet from voluntary 
vineyards. Are the clergy prepared to 
let these opprobrious terms come with 
impunity from the press and from pulpit? 
They are, It is true, so discreditable mid 
low, tliat they will have no weight with 
men of sense and of taste ; but it is to 
be borne in mind that they are chiefly 
directed to the lower orders, and that 
in this class the commencement of all 
revolutionary outbreakings generally 
takes place. It is easy to convince 
very many, even of the most ignorant 
of the lower classes, that the abusive 
language heaped by Dissenters on the 
national establishments is at once un- 
founded and unchristian, and that, in- 
stead of being in any shape their enemy, 
llie Established Church is llieir best 
ft lend, and a right to worship at its 
altars their dearest privilege* In Scot- 
land they have managed this much 
belter than we have done. The clergy 
of the northern establishment have car- 
ried on with great unanimity and power, 
and under the sanction of their eccle- 
siastipal superiors, controversial lectures 
on the principles and the benefleial 
effects of a religious establishment; 
and the result lias been an almost 
universal feeling of attachment to their 
national church awakened in the minds 
of the humblest mechanics, and a grow- 
ing conviction that the plausible sophis- 
tries of N'oluntaiy partisans were meant 
to deprive the poor man of his ancient 
patrimony, and to enrich I ho priest.s 
of Voluntaryism by the spoils. Some 
such yilan is much wanted in England. 
Clieaj) and popular tracts, occasional 
lectures from the pulpit, and public 
meetings, addressed by eloquent and 
powerful speakers, are measures de- 
serving of the serious consideration of 
all souud-hearled churchmen. Hut we 
say the clergy must set the example ; 
theirs must be the first place in every 
Chrisliaii enterprise. VVhether we are 
to be a Chi'islian or an atheistic na- 
tion rests mainly with the niinislera of 
Christianity. W’e do not fear that the 
issue will be disastrous, because we do 
not despqi*d of being able fo draw fortli 
the exertions of that section of our po- 
pulation on whose services so much, 
most certainly, depends. The conclud- 
ing part of the Uev. J. Cumming’s 
speecii is an admirable exposition of 
this hope. 

** W^e must meet them in the name of 
God, and in his strength we slmll muster 
them. We must crush the allianco, or 
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we must oursf^ves be conquered. 'Jake 
every man to bis heart the words, worth 
ten niillion times their weight in gold, of 
tliat distinguished and accomplished 
stntOipaaTi, Sir Robert Peel, at the Glas- 
gow Festival : ‘ I mean to sutpoiit the 
National Establishments wihch con- 
nect Protestantism with the State in 
THE three countries,* and abide stead- 
fast and immovable. Here ^ our firm, 
our determined resolve. Here is the in- 
scription on our banners, under which 
we war together ; Kpliraim not envying 
Judah, and Judah not vexing Ephraim. 
Read it. Voluntaries, and tremble ; for 
these are the fixed sentiments of a great, 
because a Christian, people : read it, 
Satan, and know' thy discomfiture is at 
liand : read it, Popery, and Infidelity, 
and Voluntaryism ; for it is based on the 
word of God, and there is flung ovir 
the sacred sentiment the protection of 
Him to whom the * shields of the earth 
do belong.* And beyond all human in- 
strumentality, even when most zealously 
employed, one great truth is to be re- 
membered, — our cause is the cause of 
God, and it shall not fail. Tried it may 
be ten days, but it shall triuuijih. ^ The 
bush may burn upon lloreb fora season ; 
but God is ill tho midst of the bush, and 
it shall not he consumed. Our Zion is 


engraven on tlio palms of Uie Kedeemor s 
hands. Oun (T say ear,-- for, however 
distinguished by peculiarities of ritual, 
England's church and Scotland's beloved 
kirk ore in heart and in sympathy one— 
tlieir common name is Protestant, their 
condition here is established) ahurch is 
the art: of the living God ; and, though the 
mat/ have to brave many a etorm, and battle 
ivith many a wave, yet I believe One sits at 
the helm who controls the winds and the 
mighty waters ; and it is destined^ under 
Hts guidance, to carry His chosen ones 
athwart the turmoil and ilys troubles of this 
scene, and to land them, not like the ark of 
Noah, on the barren mountains of Arai'at, 
to look forth upon a world dttpopulaied and 
dismantled, hut upon the everlasting hills of 
the heavenly Jerusalem,** 

We have never been croakers. Con- 
scious of a right good cause, good hearts 
and clear heads to defend it, we have 
been rioted for sanguine anticipations. 
Religion is mustering its motives, the 
clergy are giving utterance to their sen- 
timents, Conservatism is rallying its 
forces, and the miserable and vacil- 
lating faction that has so long lain like 
an incubus on this country is about to 
be devoured by its own dogs. 


ClhAUIA MEMOUAJULIA. 
, 15 Y NiainoD 

No. If. 


Mt'Cii as gluttony is to be condemned 
amongst people of all ranks in life, 
and although there is no rule to be 
laid down respecting a man’s style of 
living/* as the act of housekeeping is 
called, — that being dependent on his 
means, — still, every man who can af- 
ford it should keep a good table, and 
exercise hospitality ; for, if he do not, 
and should have done nothing else to 
make himself either useful or signal, 
he will slide into eternity as he has 
crept into existence, and very soon be 
forgotten. In fact, the man who can, 
but does not, live well, may very rea- 
sonably be accused of selfishness, and 
a want of that symptithy which is a 
leading characteristic of his nature. In 
my walks throus;h life, however, I have 
met with several persons who, wanting 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
keep a good table, have been remark- 


able for keeping a bad one. • The 
“ ers /riieWr * tliat Horace allows to 
Tibullus, did not, as was liis case, ac- 
company the “ diviti(£,** and thus is 
the failure accounted for. I could name 
a memorable instance of this in the 
establishment of a wealthy and very 
worthy old gentleman, whom 1 was in 
the habit of visiting, ia Hampshire, lie 
neither k new nor cared , h imsel f, any thing 
about what is called good eating, and, 
])erhaps, concluded his friends had a 
like inclifilercnce to it. Is the soup 
good ?** heard 1 him twice ask a /w/i- 
vivant neighbour, ns he was himself 
lapping it up in perfect satisfaction. 
On no answer being returned, the ques- 
tion was repeated, when his guest an- 
swered, ‘Ml is plrastmL'* On another 
occasion, 1 heard him ask a young no- 
bleman, nearly two hours after dinner, 
during which time be bad been drink- 
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itig strong port, whetlicr lie would like 
a bottle of claret ? “ Verif muchy in- 
deed/' said bis lordship, with rather a 
strong emphasis. ' 

That delicacy of arrangement calletl 
the economy of the table is an art 
difficult of acquirement, — at all events, 
not very generally practised in perfec- 
tion. Still, we may believe that at no 
period of the world has it been so tho- 
roughly understood and appreciated as 
at the present ; and we may reasonably 
nei’suade ourselves, that were a modern 
bon vivant asked to partake of the 
“ hint urn et elegantem victum/* for 
which Nepos boasts, in his Life of At- 
iicus, that gentleman was so dis- 
tinguished — to say nothing of the pro- 
bability of its having been served on a 
maple-wood table, without a table- 
cloth — he would for once forego Ins re- 
verence for the classics, and very much 
prefer a dinner at Lord Sefton*s. But 
this faithful biographer of the cele- 
brated Homan knight, when speaking 
of his virtues, has one sentence which 
all persons wlio give dinners would do 
well to Jittend to. “ Alliens ckgans 
foil/' says he, non magnificusy omni 
ddigenliii munditiem non ajjlucnlinm uf- 
jeetabat," There is noliiing that dis- 
plays a worse taste — nothing, indeed, 
is more vulgar, than a man attempting 
to give large and expensive dinners, 
without a suitable establishment. The 
attempt must fail in one department 
or another, and a ridiculous scene is 
often the consequence. Indeed, I 
once witnessed one truly so. The lady 
of the house, having no regular house- 
keeper, w’as fearful of having the 
sweetmeats and tarts, intended for the 
second course, tithed by the servants, 
and had them locked up in a room, 
and then mislaid the key. A line 
scene of confusion was the consequence ; 
and the hammer and pincers of the 
blacksmith alone removed the diffi- 
culty. Horace, in one of his satires,'^ is 
very good on this subject, as, indeed, 
he is on most others : he is describing 
a dinner at which display was intended, 
but which ended in a failure. We can 
fancy we see all the evils we* speak of 
— namely, one dish burned to a cinder, 
a good sauce quite spoiled in the cook- 
ing, the servants ill-dressed and awk- 
ward, and the groom stinking of the 
stable. There is, likewise, a biam- 
able ambition in little people inviting 


great people to tbeir houses, which 
must be somewhat of a sacrifice to the 
latter, and no small torment to the for- 
mer. Cicero, 1 remember, is joco^ on 
this point in a letter to Ti*ebatiu^ODe 
of his learned and dearest friends. 
‘‘ There is a queer chap of your ac- 
quaintance,” says he— “ I don’t even 
recollect his name-^vvho is j^erpetually 
asking me to his suppers, because 
1 am a friend of yours. However, 
although be has not yet prevailed on 
me to accept the intended compli- 
ment, 1 am, nevertheless, obliged to 
the man.’' There was a little of this 
weakness in the character of my own 
father, who, having lived much in the 
beau monde in early life, was rather 
fond of a great man at his table. Hav- 
ing one day a person of more than or- 
dinary distinction at his board, the 
eyes of an awkward country footman 
were so li voted upon him during din- 
ner, that he absolutely walked down a 
large tray of glasses that stood in the 
room on a web stand, never having 
seen •them until they were floored. 
And, after all, it is doing the great 
man any thing but a favour, inasmuch 
as he must lose by the exchange. A 
friend of mine, who really lives well, 
and has a good establishment, once 
asked a sporting nobleman in his 
neighbourhood, who lived still better, 
to dine with him ; but be refused that, 
and a second invitation also. On his 
being asked when he would come, he 
answered candidly, “ Upon my word, I 

can’t say; the dining-room at is 

devilish comfortable.’’ 

There is, likewise, some art, or, at 
all events, judgment, required in the 
selection of guests to a dinner-party, 
which is too often not sufficiently re- 
garded ; for, as Swill says, in his Tale 
of a Tuby a man may pass for a philo- 
sopher in one company, and be taken 
for a fool in another. Cicero’s advice 
to a person ambitious of the honour of 
being one of the first-named class, not 
to run the chance of exposing himself 
ill society, is very much to the pur- 
pose quod gaudeits ic in ista 

loca venmey ubi aliquidsaptre viderere'^ 
Thus, my father’s selection of the two or 
three hard-headed neighbours to meet 
the hard-drinking doctor alluded to in 

Bacchanalia Memorabilia” was well- 
timed and judicious; being a sort of 
annual sacrifice to friendship con- 


* Sat. viii. I. 2. 
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tfftcted in early life will) a man whose 
only blemish was that of not beinij sa- 
tisfied with less Ilian two botllos of 
ort^at u sitting.. But 1 have heard 
im speak of — indeed his counte- 
nance was expressive of it at the 
lime — the wretched hours he had 
passed at iiis own table in the pre- 
sence of some young sporting friends, 
whom my brother or myself had se- 
lected in our youthful days. ^ I 
watched your conversation last even- 
ing,” said he once to me, after a parly 
of this description ; “ it was really 
painful, after all I have spent on 
your educaliot), to find your whole 
thoughts engrossed by hounds, horses, 
and riding; and you talked of nothing 
else.” But this is no isolated case. 
I remember, some twenty years back, 
dining with a clergyman, who never 
was a-hunling in his life, but was sig- 
nal for his literary acquirements ; when 
he beckoned me out of the room, be- 
fore dinner. “ I have,” said he, “ a 
favour to ask of you ; it is not to speak 
of horses or hound.s, if you can help it. 
My nephew is come to ^isit me, from 
Dorsetshire ; and, having, unfortunately 
for me, been taking what he calls ‘ a 
Tour of Hounds,’ I have three times had 
a recapitulation of it ; and if you once 
mention the subject of hunting, we 
shall have it over again.” We did 
have it ovet again, and I shall never 
forget the attempts made by the uncle 
to abridge it; but, finding his nephew 
was well “ hung to his fox,” with a 
breast-iiigh scent, and that tiicrcwasuo 
chance of either slopping him or head- 
ing him, he took a walk in his garden, 
till the last fox was killed. 

Thi.s part of my subject is ^cry well 
handled by Mr. Walker, in several 
Numbers of the Original, under the 
head of the “ Art of Dining,” which 
leaves little for me to say ; but it 
would be well if bis remarks in the 
twenty-first Number, on the loo com- 
mon want of a good fire, in cold wea- 
ther, and some other comforts, in^din- 
ing-rooms, where they are so frequently 
found to be sacrificed to shcTiv and os- 
teiitationi were more regarded than 
they are. His strictures, akso, in other 
papers, on the tyranny of custom, 
which has so prostrated the real plea- 
sures of the dinner-table to the same 
unworfliy propensities, are equally Just 
and meritorious; but on a certain 
large Jiortion of sociedy they will be of 
no lavail at present. Ttie come-and- 


dine-vvith-me-lo-day” system which he 
speaks of, on herrings, hashed mutton, 
and a cianberry tart, excellent and 
kind-hearted as it is, will not be re- 
vived again even in the country, much 
less in London. In fact, amongst all 
my acquaintance, thus far in life, I 
never knew but one man who was quite 
the same man in London that I found 
him to be in the country, and who car- 
ried with him to the metropolis his 
usual hospitality and benevolence : 
and, perhaps, he carried it too far; 
for he asked almost every one of his 
acquaintance, whom he met in the 
streets, to dine with him oa that ven/ 
(laj/f — the loo frequent consequence of 
which was an ill-assorted lot of guests 
at his table. The fault here, we may 
say, lay on tlie right side. But, to 
shew to what an extent the hospitality 
of this Welsh squire was carried, I will 
relate the following anecdote, which I 
think is hard to be beaten, on this 
scoie at least. Being on a visit to 
him once at his house, in Loudon, and 
seeing his coach come to the door at 
the usual time, I asked him whither he 
was going. “ Where j/ou like,” was 
his answer. ‘‘ Then,” said I, ** take 
me into the city ; 1 want to call upon 
a lawyer.” As it happened, the law- 
yer stood at his door as the coach 
stopped ; and, my business being 
merely to give him a letter from a client 
in the country, 1 told the footman I 
had finished my business. But my 
host had not commenced his; for, 
taking a caid out of his pocket, he 
handed it over to the lawyer, whom he 
had never seen before in his life, ac- 
companied with these words : — “ 
ifot and luhsftr’Sauce, sh', at siv ; shall 
be happy in having your company.” 
To give an idea of this goitleman’s 
hospitality in the country, 1 need only 
say, that the usual annual amount o.^ 
I)is maltster’s bill was seven hundred 
pounds. “ And once,” said he to me, 
“ I malted the prMluce of twenty acres 
of barley, of my own growing ; but the 
bill was not ten pounds the less for 

ihatr 

The dropping- in system that Mr. 
Walker speaks of will never go down 
in I.ondon ; and it is very much re- 
duced in the country, and even in 
Wales. I could name a sporting co- 
lonel, however, in one of the principali- 
ties, who still keeps what is called an 
open house ; so iinicli so, indeed, that 
the first question he asks on his arrival 
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at home) ever^ day, about bell-vinging 
time, is, “ Who is here?"' 

Intimately connected with good eat- 
ing, and still mojre so with bad, is that 
said thing called a good digestion, 
which Shakespeare so judiciously 
wished might wait on appetite. With- 
out it, not the wealth of a Croesus, the 
honours of a Wellington or a Peel, nor 
even a conscience quite free from re- 
proach, C!in procure real happiness to 
any human being. And by wliat a 
wonderful process is tin's operation 
performed 1 No wonder it puzzled the 
doctors of early days to account for it, 
and that at one time it was believed to 
have been conducted by an invisible be- 
ing winch had its residence within tiie 
stomach. One thing, however, is now 
generally admitted, namely, that on 
its strength or weakness depends the 
state, of our general health ; and tliat to 
the abuse of its powers arc to be attri- 
buted some of tne most painful dis- 
eases, as well as frightful deaths, to 
which the human frame is subject: 
also, that it is the standard by which 
l!ie (juantity of our food should be mea- 
sured ; that it varies w'ith tlie vigour or 
decay of age and health, the use or 
disuse of air and exercises, and many 
more causes which it would be super- 
fluous to name. In fact, it may pro- 
perly be called the sole regulator of 
iiealth, in a perfectly organised frame. 

As it cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed that the means by which di- 
gestion is cfl'ected was not intended to 
be equal to the end proposed, it is 
quite clear that it would do its duty 
extreme old age in naturally sound 
constitutions, were it not trespassed 
upon too much. Indeed, so con- 
vinced am I of the good elTect of a 
strict dietary system, that a man of in- 
dependent means, and of a properly 
constructed frame, might safely take 
one thousand pounds to return live, if, 
barring the efl'ect of accidents and epi- 
demics, he ever became whai is called 
“ serioml^ i//,*' until bis constitution 
should yield to the all-powerful hand of 
Time. 

Now, the question is — and a most 
interesting one, too — how is this inva- 
luable treasure, a good digestion, to be 
preserved 'i The prescriptions are va- 
rious, and opposite. One person will 
tell you to eat luncheon, —in fact, never 
to let the stomach become empty, or 
it will, as it were, devour itself — at all 
eyenls, beconic wettkened. doc- 


trine is to me, of itself, bard of di- 
gestion ; for why should not the di- 
gestive powers be restored by rest, as is 
the case with all our active faculties? 
Some of the longest livers 1 have 
known never tasted luncheon ; my 
own father amongst them, who would 
have required it to be put down his 
throat with a balling-iron, — for he 
would never have swallowed it sponte 
suL In fact, 1 consider it a horrible 
innovation on our manner of living ; 
and the most irksome, unpleasant, un- 
satisfactory hours —independent of ac- 
tual pain or calamity — that I have ever 
spent, have been those passed in houses 
in which I have been induced, by the 
example of others, to eat a hot luncheon, 
— and this in very bad weather, which 
has precluded taking exercise after it. 

Lut did 1 not eat luncheon in my 
hunting-days ? Not once in a week 
did 1 taste any thing between a good 
substantial breakfast and dinner ; and 
I have beard Mr. Warde, the fatlier of 
the held, say, he never ate luncheon in 
his 4fe; and who has had a better di- 
gestion than he has had, and I hope 
now has? Lord Panmure lias gone 
a step beyond him ; for his lordship 
has never accustomed himself but to 
one meal a-day, and that has been a 
good dinner, ■ to which be has been 
thus able to do justice, having nothing 
of the indigesta moles of tiie previous 
meal to contend with. 

Lord Byron, in Don Juan, says : — 

** Man is a caniivorous production, 

And must have meals at least once a day : 
He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon 
suction ; 

But, like the shark and tiger, must have 
prey.” 

T will allow him two — a good 
breakfast and a good dinner: but, as 
for a hot luncheon, I think it a most 
destructive meal ; and I learn, from 
good authority, that half the young 
men who lose their health or their lives 
in tlie East Indies, are destroyed by 
the excitement of hot luncheons, fol- 
lowed by^ still hotter dinners. 1 am 
aware that it has been tlie practice of 
medical men to order their dyspeptic 
patients not to let their stomachs be- 
come empty ; but 1 think I shall live 
to see this theory, as I have seen many 
others, upset. How do you live v* 
said Aberncthy to a good-looking dys- 
|)eptio, whose stomach, he suspected, 
had not been empty fo): many a long 
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day. I eat a liltle, a»d often,** he 
reuUedi “ and 1 don’t drink much.” 

Then cat a little, and seldom, and drink 
still less/’ resumed that detenained 
enemy to all cooks but his own ; and 
then you will get well.” But this son 
of Esculapius was ratlier too severe on 
the kitchen, — at all events, rather hasty 
in condemning it. I see what is the 
matter with^yo//,” said he to a lady of 
my acquaintance, who seldom ate more 
than would keep a six-months’ old kitten 
alive, — “the kltchvn ! the kitchen! 
your husband keeps a good cook.” 

Now, I will tell you, reader, wliat I 
consider the best means of preserving 
that invaluable treasure, a good di- 
gestion ; and I speak on tlic authority 
of fifty-seven years’ experience. “ J)o 
not overload the barrow,” as an old 
country apothecary used to say ; or, 
speaking technically, do nut let the in- 
gesiu exceed tlie egestu. And even 
with the help of strong exercise, by 
which the escape of the “ egesta* is fa- 
cilitated, still tile grand secret is not to 
eat too much at one time. As to what 
you cat, it is not, in my opinion, of 
half the consequence that the quantity 
eaten is. It is the ingesla taken to 
excess ; it is giving the stomach more 
to do than it is well able to do, that 
weakens the digestive powders beyond 
any tiling else, hard drinking to excess of 
strong spirituousliquors excepted . Now 
and then, what is called “ a good blow- 
out” may be indulged in with im- 
punity; but, generally speaking, no 
person should quite satisfy tlie appe- 
tite at dinner : 1 mean to say, he 
should be able to ask bimself, at the 
conclusion of it, some such question as 
this Could I now cat tlie thigh of 
a pheasant, or the leg of a woodcock, 
placed oil a bit of toast, well covered 
with its ropes, and some very well 
melted butter? Could I, after that, 
find room for a little apricot tart, or 
some tipsy pudding V* If the stomach 
implies assent, there is no harm done 
by that day's dinner, be it what it may, 
as Nature will not turn sulky at the 
task she has to ]>erform. «. 

‘niere can be no man who has iiad the 
education of a gentleman — even if be 
should be silly enough not to believe a 
word in tliem — tliat does not occasion- 
ally read the Scriptures, for the sake of 
their beautiful language, But all persons 
should read them, for the instruction 
they contain on woildly affairs, see- 
ing that no probable means of convey- 


ing it is untried. They leach by pre- 
cept and example, and employ every 
argument which may be likely to make 
an impression on the mind. At one 
time they cheer us by comfortable pro- 
mises ; at another they put us on our 
guard by seasonable hints and admoni- 
tions. Amongst the latter are niany 
against in tern iterance in eating, and 
having our bodies, as well as our 
hearts, “ overcharged with surfeiting,” 
by which tlie day comes upon us un- 
awares. 'Nothing can be more demon- 
strative than this — and coming from 
such authority, too— of the danger from 
over- feeding, which sends thousands of 
nearly all civilised nations everyday to 
their graves. And yet this warning 
voice is too often disregarded by those 
whose lives arc most valuable to them. 
1 remember, when I was a lad, how- 
ever, being surprised to see a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, with whom I used 
to dine two or three times during the 
holidays, send away liis plate before be 
bad eaten more than liulf what was on 
it, and generally with this remark to his 
servant, — “There, Samuel, take it 
away : it is very good, and 1 could eat 
it; but I think lam belter without it.” 
I need scarcely observe, he li\'td to be 
a very old incumbent on a very good 
rectory, having bad none of those dis- 
orders which Goldsmith calls “ cle- 
rical.” But such jokes are of old 
standing in the world. And yet the 
conduct of my host was truly epicurean, 
and in the strictest sense of that term, 
inasmuch us it was by balancing the 
hazards of consequences against pre- 
sent gratification that formed the prin- 
cipal feature in Epicurus’s system of 
philosophy. 

One word more about tlic sole foun- 
tain of health. If the natural powers 
oflhe stomach werepioperly consulted, 
I really believe that, setting a^ide ac- 
cidents and epidemics, before alluded 
to, we should never be ill , — meaning 
to imply by tlie \y)rd “ we,” persons 
who, like myself, are descended from 
healthy parents, are free from inatlcon- 
forination, and have tlie unrestricted 
use of sun and air. But this said or- 
gan requires a deal of tickling and Im- 
mouring to keep it in good humour, 
after tlie age of forty ; when, us John- 
son says, there is no dallying with life 
ill any way. Then the question is, 
how should it be treated to keep it in 
good humour, and induce it to do its 
duly ? The answer is obvious, — nei- 
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Iher istuft' it nor starve it. When the 
body is in want ofaliincnt/*says a very 
clever writer, to refuse it any, and 
let it suffer from' hunger, or thirst, is 
delirium, and a real sin against the 
law of nature;*’ and Ilprace, in tlie 
Bll) satire, 2(rbook, implies, that when 
the stomach is angry it is proper to ap- 
pease it. But we are too ant not to be 
content with appeasing it; but actually 
encourage it to cxliibit extra wants. 
Indeed, ! have often heard a friend of 
mine, remarkable for a good twist, say, 
be never kyows wliat it is to be hungry ; 
but at the hours of meals a sort of me- 
chanical appetite enables him to make 
what is called an excellent dinner. 

1 have often thought that the lower 
orders of tlie English people, and, in^ 
deed, those of most oilier countries, 
neither know nor care any thing about 
tlio iJTocess of digestion ; and, ])ro- 
videtl they get what is vulgarly called 
a bellyful, trouble their fieads little 
about the consequences. This caused 
me to bo surprised at hearing of a 
IVench road-wagoner, a few weeks 
back, having been heard to order his 
dinner at a small public-house, re- 
questing that it might be something 
light, as he had been all the morning 
troubled with indigestion.” 

Several new and rather startling 
nostrums have been of lute years in 
vogue to assist weak stomachs, and 
amongst them a slice of fat bacon for 
breakkist. For the honour of the pig, I 
am free to admit that this is often found 
10 be of service to bilious persons, and 
in spite of the authority in the 14tli 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which pro- 
hibits tlie pig being eaten fat or lean. 
But who would ever have supposed 
tliat, among modern prohibitions, the 
very slnfl’ of life itself is one? Bread 
is now forbidden to be eaten by very 
dyspeptic subjects, in consequence of 
tlie fermentation it causes in tiie sto- 
mach. Here is a ptetty business,** 
said a dyspeptic dignitary of the church 
to his -wife, ob his return from a visit 
to Abernelliy; I have been praying 
twice every day of my life, and six limes 
on Sundays, for my daily bread; and 
now I am not allowed to eat itl’* 

I will now conefude my observa- 
tions on this part of my subject — di- 
gestion. AIK ^uglU to know 

from experieqtso what food agVoes with 
them, and 'what does not; also !he 
quantity they may take with impunity ; 
so ihat^ in fact, a gcmtl or bad di- 
voi.. xV. NO, i.xxxvin. 


gestion is greatly at bur command. As 
for myself, having been blessed with a 
good one, 1 have taken as much care 
of it as a general want of prudence and 
forethought have permitted me tp do. 
Were I, however, to feel the approach 
of disease, or to find myself, from some 
invisible cause, not to be the man this 
month that 1 was the last, it would be 
to diet and the saddle, not to the doc- 
tor and the druggist, that I sliould apply 
to restore me. 1 feel quite satisfied 
that Drydeii was right when he said, 
“ God never made his work for man to 
mend;” and that he would need no 
“mending** if he lived more in ohe- 
•lience to nature ; which implies tein- 
])erance, and exercise. It is not ne- 
cessary that, cither to enjpy life or live 
long, a man should be in the highest 
possible state of health his nature is ca- 
pable of ; but such a state is alone to 
be attained by a Strict course of diet and 
exercise, or, what is called in the train- 
ing stables, “ work;' which implies 
more than exerci-C. Persons who live 
well, •find do not, or cannot, lake much 
exercise, imagine they find the substi- 
tute in the blue-pill (I nevei* took but 
two of those things in iny life, and hope 
never to take another), and the black 
drangbt ; but they will not answer the 
purpose for auy Length ofiime. 'Man is 
naturally a long-liv^ animal ; but, sub- 
stituting the caudle, as a metaphor, fof 
the lamp of life, it will not do to.liglit 
it at both ends at once. Our “ three- 
score years and ten” may be consider- 
ably prolonged, if such be our wish,' 
by oiir own means ; and the flame will 
then only expire when tlie material is 
exhausted. 

Tcmpa ancc. — The question is, What 
is temperance, in the comragn accepta- 
tion ofHlie term? “ Moderation in 
any thing, and, Jolinson adds, “ op- 
posed to gluttony,** as abstemiousness 
{absque temeto) is to drunkenness. But 
what is ' temperance. in practice? I 
smiled at a definitibn given of it, a 
.short time back, by one' bon vivant, 
when speaking of another bon vivanty 
who had been obliged to slacken his 
pace, on account df ill health. “ He 
lias fallen back/' said lie, “ on mutton 
and sherry.** Wliat would a brahmin 
say tp this ? Now, my own notion of 
teiiifwwance' is simply this! if we feel 
no QppressioiV iu the stomach after eat- 
ing, and no additional heat, or acceler- 
ated circulation, from drinking, we are 
suflSeiejitly temperate for the rational 

II H 
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.^ecti^tion of a loug lifci generally 
free from disease,— taking il for granted 
that a sufficient quantity of bodily ex- 
ercise is taken in the oijeii air. As fur 
that very high state of healtli which 
Mr. Walker speaks of liaving attained, 
the attainment of it is a matter of cer- 
tainty, as proved by the condition of 
prize-hghting-meu; but it is upon terms 
and by sacrifices quite incompatible 
with the present usages of good so- 
ciety. Besides, the above-named writer 
observes, and Hippocrates asseiled it 
before him, this very high degree of 
lieaith is not only difficult to be pre- 
served for any length of time, but life 
is not so certain under its influence as 
when the happy medium is preserved. 
This reminds me of an assertion of 
mine, in my letters on the condition of 
hunters, which was coiittnented upon 
by the opponents to my system of ne- 
ver letting horses get quite out of con- 
dition, which was inevitably the result 
of the turning out to grass system in 
the summer. 1 said, liorses in such 
very high condition as three or 'four 
years of the in-door treatment would 
bring them to, roust be narrowly 
watched, as they were always more or 
less liable to inflammatory attacks, 
from the unnatural state in which they 
were kept. Such is the case with 
race-horses; they remain but a very 
short time at their best, without being 
let down again, as the term is, in their 
condition . But any thing approaching 
to a purely natural slate is quite out of 
the question with hunters and race- 
horses, as, indeed, it iswitii man, as far 
as his heaitl) and comfort are concerned, 
which tlie statistics of mortality from 
various parts of the world very clearly 
shew. 

Still the word condition,’* in tlic 
sense in which 1 have just used it, is 
not one of too low import to be applied 
to a human being. On llie contrary, it 
behoves every man, who lias, the means 
of doing it, to keep himself in a certain 
degree of condition by diet and exer- 
cise, which will greatly add to his en- 
joyment of life, as well as toThe length 
of it. But the word con/dition^^ 
with the epithet good ” attached to 
it, is often very improperly applied, 
botli to horse and man; but never 
more so tl^an to man. When we see ^ 


him pingtieWf €t nitidum bene curata 
cufe,”as Horace has jt, fat in pejrson,aiid 
sleek in his skin, we tell him how well 
he is looking. 1 admit that his ap- 
pearance is agreeable and pleasing, still 
he is unfit for any bodily exertion, and 
disease is never far from his heels. On 
the otiier hand, gout, dropsy, apoplexy, 
or paralysis, very rarely, indeed, attacks 
a man in condition, — in regular train- 
ing never. The why and the wherefore 
of this is admirably accounted for in 
one of the Numbers of the Spectator^ in 
which the human body is, as it were, 
dissected to our view upon paper, and 
the necessity for our assisting tiic secret 
distributions of nature, so clearly 
pointed out. 

I cannot say that, in my hardest 
working days, when 1 have found iny 
bodily powers, ns it were, nearly su- 
perior to the influence of fatigue, as 
well as inaccessible to disease, i ever 
felt tlie extreme buoyancy of person 
which Mr. Walker speaks of as liaving 
experienced from a certain dietary 
course, assisted by strong exercise, in 
the country ;* but I once perceived 
something approaching to it. 1 had 
been spending the early summer months 
chiefly at a watering-place, and was, 
consequently, out of condition, lii 
the month of August 1 went to pass a 
fortnight with a brother-in-law, in 
Wales, for the purpose of shooting on 
his moors; ana here 1 produce my 
proof, ilis house was situated on the 
top of rather a high hill, and the road 
that led to it from the lodges measured 
exactly half a mile. Previously to 
shooting commencing, I felt oppressed, 
and blown, at tlie end of this half-mile 
walk, up hill, which 1 took two or 
three times a-day, as a preparation for 
walking the moors ; but when 1 returned 
from ten days traversfog tlie mountains, 
it required the evidence of my senses 
to perceive that it was not level ground. 

C/toke of' Food,-^l am not siiffl- 
ciently versed iri the dietetic science to 
say much on this subject ; but it ap- 
pears to me tliat what we may call the 
law of nature forbids only what is in- 
jurious . to health, — varying its pre- 
cepts, however, according to consti- 
tutional peculiarities. Of course, I 
now allude to persons who, like our- 
selves, are iiihaoitants of temperate re- 


♦ '' One day,” he soys, “ J took hold of the branch of a tree, to raise myself from 
the ground, when 1 w*as astonished to feel such a buoyancy ns to have scarcely any 
sense of weight/’— (See Original, No. IV.) 
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gions, and not to those of hot coun- and become shrivelled and old long 
tries; where not only have legislators before their time, 

made laws .respecting food, but where 1 cotild produce many facts to prove 
the dietetic science has constituted a the superiority, as regards a good di- 
considerable part of morality. The gestion and health, of a {^nerous diet, 

question with us chiefly lies between consisting principally of pod animal 

animal food iind vegetable; and there food, over that of bread and vegetables; 

are pircumstances which appear to but, perhaps, the most striking and sa- 

make it one somewhat difficult to de- tisfactory one within iny own know- 

cide upon. 1 never was in India, and, ledge, is to be found in the result of the 

therefore, am unable to speak of the cholera, which raged in Calais, and its 

Biahmin mce ; but when 1 see a six- neighbourhood, four years back. The 

feet Irishman, with Herculean powers, 'proportion of French to English deaths 
and a finely developed frame, who I was at least twenty to one ; and I have 
know has been brought up like a hog, good reason to believe that the latter 
chiefly on potatoes, with only a very did not amount to more than half-a- 
small portion of milk, and has not dozen in all. 1 resided at that awful 
tasted animal food or flesh a dozen period in a large old chateau, three 
times in his life, I confess 1 am stag- miles from the town, on the Dunkirk 
gered. Still, as man is not herbivo- road ; and, although twenly-eiglit per- 
ron^, but carnivorous, animal food is sons fell victims to the disease wit/iiu 
his natural food ; and I am sure it the circumference of two milesy and I 
agrees best with me. Lord Byron, I had nine adults and four children un- 
flnd, ate nothing but fish, the least nou- der my roof, it never passed my thresh- 
rishing of all food ; for which reason, I hold. This I in a great measure at- 
believe, his lordship selected it, being tnbute to a strict dietary discipline — 
averse to getting fat. But from the ndl a vegetable, nor even an apple, 
very common adage, that fish should being eaten by any one of the family, 
swim three times’^ — first in their native and nothing drunk but cold and weak 
element, then in the kettle on the brandy and water with meals, and a 
kitchen Are, and, lastly, in wine in the little sound wine afterwards. The vast 
stomach of the eater, — we may pro- quantity of vegetable matter eaten by 
nounce them, for the most part, un- the French absolutely courts such dis- 
wholesome, indigestible food ; and the eases as the cholera and the havoc it 
premature death of the noble poet rather made with them in the various places 
strengthens the presumption. As to a in which it appeared is truly awful to 
vegetable diet, it is, in my opinion, from contemplate. On discussing this point 
the effects 1 have seen from it in France, with a French medical gentleman in 
only fit for real hogs ; and there are but Calais, to whom, perhaps, it would 
few vegetables brought to table Uiat liave been in vain to have said a word 
would not be better in the hog-tub. As against the prevailing national taste for 
for beans, peas, and cabbage, unless very vegetables, ne admitted that, as far as 
young indeed, 1 am quite sure they his observation went, Englishmen car- 
never could have been intended to get ried their years better than Frenchmen, 
beyond the pig-trough. Human con- and made a stouter resistance to dis- 
stitutions, however, vary very much as ease.* 

to food ; and in this respect i*eseinble Now the question is, What is raCant 
those of horses. The stimulus of ani- by a generous diet? Why, as accord- 
inal food, together with fermented li- ing to the old adage, “ what is one 
quors, is too much for many men ; • man’s meat is another man’s poison,’' 
and, for the same reason, some horses there is a^ difficulty in defining it. 
will not be in good health if they eat Witli a man of good constitution, how- 
beans, which are very exciting food, ever, and able to take a certain quan- 
()n the other hand, 1 have noticed la- tity of exercise, two substantial meals 
bouring men, in counties — Gloucester- a-day will keep him well up to the 
shire, for instance — where they live mark, without overloading bis system ; 
chiefly on fine wheaten bread, and very but it is impossible to fix lire measure 
little meat, to look sallow in the face, of his drink, without being acquainted 

• All epidemic disorders falliightly upon Calais ; still it is worthy of the notice 
of the pathologist, that in the last influenza not one English person sank under it, 
whilst the mortality amongst the French was considerable. 
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witti liis habits. As regards myself, 
havtiig long since broken myself of the 
habit of drinking during dinner when 
alone, 1 And about a pint of claret after- 
wards just die right quantity ; a bottle, 
too much* 

Suppet\ — This once so much prized 
meal took its flight from the tables 
of the upper orders of English soon 
after Squire Western and the ptar- 
migan took theirs. They were be- 
come rartf aves in my jounger days, 
and 1 have no wish to sec them return. 
But whence the objection to them on 
the score of healiii ? I cannot answer 
that question, inasmuch as every ani- 
mal, save man, goes to slee|) with a 
full stomach ; and Mr. Hunter s experi- 
ment on the greyhounds seemed to 
confirm the benefit of doing so. After 
an early dinner — say not later than 
ilu'ee o’clock — they may be conducive 
to health ; but although, for the last 
sixteen years, 1 have always dined, cn 
famille, at or about that hour, in the 
summer months, I never ate supper, be- 
cause I |)refer eating a good breakfast! I 
am, however, inclined to think my prac- 
tice a wrong one, and Mr. Walker s re- 
marks in his papers on suppers strongly 
induce me to that opinion; and that 
the best plan would be to divide the 
meals, — ^that is, to make a light dinner, 
and a lighter supper. However, as I 
am now in my fifty-eighth year, and 
could be warranted sound, limb, 
wind, and eyesiglit,” and without even 
a rheumatic pain, my system of living 
cannot have been far wrong. Although 
very little of a philosopher in other re- 
spects, I am so far a disciple of Epi- 
curus, as to have thought with him, 
that good health is the second liap- 
piness of life ; and have, therefore, 
taken care of it, as, in my opinion, all 
mankind are bound to do. Indeed, 1 
have gone a point beyond this. 1 have 
always endeavoured to keep myself in 
something approaching working condi- 
tion ; and it was only a few weeks 
back that a neighbour of mine allowed 
1 was less distressed » for wind, than he 
was, when walking over th^ Calais 
sand-hills, where die ground is loose, 
and in parts steep of ascent ; and not- 
withstanding he had been walking 
eleven hours on the preceding day with 
(tis iKiinters. 

out one word more about supper, in 
reference to the digestion ofitauring 
sleep. It certainly argues in favour of 
Mr. \\'a|((er’s recomniend.^tion of it, 
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that exercise uftor u full meal is not 
only most disagreeable, but dangerous. 
It appears to set every tiling fighting in 
one's stomach, and the strongest food 
gets the mastery, to our no small an- 
noyance. It has often been my lot to 
ride fast, aiid far, after eating a hearty 
dinner ; but 1 never did so without 
punishment. Neither did I ever do so 
without thinking of a circumstance that 
once happened at Melton Mowbrny, 
which of itself speaks to the danger of it. 
One of the best of the first-flight men, 
Mr. John Wliite, got a very bad fall ; 
and two of his friends rode off to Mel- 
ton for assistance. The doctor sought 
for had just dined; and, with almost 
the last bit in his mouth, got into his 
saddle, and was on his way to the 
wounded sportsman, accompanied by 
the two gentlemen who came to fetcii 
him. Mounted on their hunters, and 
anxious for the safety of their friend, 
they kept llie doctor's horse going at a 
right good pace : but, finding there 
was still something left in him, they 
began tickling him with their hunting- 
whips, till they got him to his full 
speed. Stop, gentlemen,'’ cried the 
di^tor, ** 1 cannot go thh pacc.^* It 
was of no avail; the gentlemen con- 
tinued tickling the nag, and the nag 
continued to answer the whip. You 
must let me pull up,” exclaimed the 
doctor; 1 have just eaten a hearty- 
dinner, and I shall have an apoplectic 
lit if I go this pace any longer.” 

Pleasures of the liable, — An as- 
cetic temper is ill di.splaycd in any si- 
tuation ; and the festive pleasuies of 
the table, when kept within decent 
bounds, have been less condemned than 
most others sought after by mankind. 
Even the Stoics talk of unbending the 
brow of care at the hour of meals; 
and Cicero, the wisest of philosophers, 
in moral knowledge, at least, expresses 
the great delight he experienced in a 
pleasant dinner or supper party. ‘‘It 
is there,” says )ie,^“ that I throw out 
just what comes uppermost, and laugh 
away the sighs and sorrows of my 
heart.” The very appearance of a 
good dinner certainly seems to diffuse 
cheerfulness over every face; but the 
charm extends far beyond this. The 
effect of pleiising conversation, and the 
as.sembliiig togetlier of frietids, has a 
surprising eflect on the digestive 
powers, which, we must own, is rather 
difficult to account for, considering the 
process by winch it is performed. Such 
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is (Ijg fact, liowtiver; and I can suft* ly 
assert, that I have never known what it 
is to feel oppressed by a lienrty dinner 
eaten in the presence of a very asrec- 
able party. And I must also admits 
that a well selected party in the act of 
eating a good dinner is a most agree- 
able sight to a benevolent mind ; nei- 
ther have I any objection^ now and 
then, to hear a rhapsody of exclamation 
from one or two of the guests, on the 
great merits of some individual dish, 
although it may not he considered to 
be quite camme iljauty in tliese refined 
times. The system of cramming, or, I 
should rather have said, of being cram- 
med, is now, liappily, done away with ; 
but in my early days it was in vain to 
refuse a lit* bit, or to taste of some parti- 
cular dish, at the host’s command. 
“ liring Mr. So-and-so’s plate here,” 
ho would say ; and there was nothing 
for him but to submit. 

77 /<* Cook . — An old writer calls a 
cook ‘‘ a pimp to the mouth ; that kills 
his own stomach to quicken his mas- 
ter’s ; who lives like a bear, by licking 
his fingers. Before a feast, he, in his 
wliite sleeves and apron, resembles the 
epliod of a priest, and seems to be pre- 
paring rather a sacrifice than a supper. 
Ills office is a representation of hell, 
where all sorts ot creatures are tor- 
mented in flames, to satisfy the de- 
praved and various nature of the tastes 
of men, whose plcasuies and conlent- 
niepls are no other ways to be com- 
pleted blit at the prejudice of their 
fellow animals, over which reason, not 
strength, has purchased them the so- 
vereignly, so much abused in this 
world as may render the worst of pu- 
nisbmeiUs just in the next.” This is 
rather a hard sentence on both cooks 
and their masters ; but, as a set-off 
against it is the old proverb, that God 
sends us meat, whilst the devil pro- 
vides the cook. Among the little 
gods, however — the dii minomm gen- 
timn — those called Penates, who, from 
the very derivation of their name, must 
have presided over the kitchen, were 
paid great respect to in tlie heavens, 
by reason of their services to mankind, 
who could neither live nor use their 
understanding without them. 

Perhaps it might be loo much to 
say, that a good cook is the most eco- 
nomical servant In any gentleman’s esta- 
blishment ; but it is beyond doubt tliat 
a bad one is the most destructive one. 
I am, therefore, very much inclined to 
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iMtIievc that heads of fiitiiilies ofleii 
mistake their own 111161*681 in making 
the value of five Or ten pounds a-year a 
consideration in hiring a female cook, 
since their object should be to get a 
good one. It is beyond a doubt that 
great waste takes place by meat being 
ill dressed when served the first time 
to tlie table; but when it comes m 
the shape ofa second edition, still greater 
loss will be sustained, unless it is made 
])iqimnt and tempting by good cooking, 
which goes a long way in the servants’ 
hall. “ Waste not, want not,’’ is fre- 
quently the motto over the kitchen fire- 
places of great men, and it applies to 
all kitchens ; for, if a cook be not 
supplied with the “wants,” “waste” is 
sure to be the result. 

Now the question — What constitutes 
a good cook ? is not very easily an- 
swered, so many qualifications being 
necessary. Agreeable to the old rule 
in syntax, however, that the masculine 
is more worthy than the feminine, I 
shall name a few of the qualifications 
wfiicli the pr^efcctuSy or chief of the 
kitchen — as the French call a man- 
cook — should have. First, he must be 
born with a palate — that is, he must be 
able to taste well {intcgio saperepalaio)^ 
or he will never excel in his an ; and 
to presence ibis taste be must lia\e 
some self-command, lie must avoid 
spiriAous liquors and cigars ; and, as 
one eminent in bis line told me, he 
should, previously to great occasions, 
on which it is much his wish to excel, 
have recourse to medicine, by way 
of refining his palate, lie should be 
not merely cleanly in his own person, 
but insist on the strictest personal 
cleanliness in his kitchen-maids, and 
have a very sharp eye to stevvpans and 
saucepans. Respecting another sort of 
taste, the proper arrangement of a din- 
ner, he will only acquire that in his 
apprenticeship, under a real artist ; and 
not then, unless the master of the 
artist knows how the thing should be 
done. For this reason, cooks from 
hotels, in England, are not in request 
in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s esta- 
blishments. 

The charm of a good cook has been 
acknowledged in all ages of the world, 
and vras never in higher repute than 
in the present. “ Who is the aiitlior?” 
says (loldsmrrh, in his Cifizcn of' ike 
World y was the question asked in his 
lime by the critics, on the appoaranco 
of a new book. “ Does lie keep a 
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coach ? Where lies his estate ? What 
9ort of table docs he keep? Feeding 
upon turtle/’ says he, a more ready 
way to fame than having digested 
Tully.” But nothing wipes away dis- 
grace equal to a good cook : — 

** What caoDot copious sacrifice atone 7 
Thy truffles, Perigord j thy hams, Bay- 
onne 7 

With French libation, and Italian strain. 
Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hay s 
stain.” 

These are the words of Swift ; and 
what a jiist paraphrase of them did 1 
hear the other day, at Brussels. What 
will become of a certain noble lord/’ 
asked one gentleman, in my hearing, 
** should the charge of clieating at play 
be substantiated against liim ?” ** Oh,” 
replied another gentleman, ivell known 
in St. James’s Street, he will remain 
on the Continent for a couple of years ; 
he will then return witli a very good 
cook, and all will be right again.” 

The inferiority of women-cooksb to 
those of our sex is admitted. I ha%"e 
eaten many dinners dressed by those of 
the first class — of those who have had 
forty or fifty guineas a-year wages ; 
but their want of excellence throughout 
is apparent at one glance. In roast- 
ing, however, they have the preference, 
especially over French men-cooljf,who 
overdo their meat on the spit. In 
fact, to ensure success, and where the 
rent-roll will admit of it, there should 
be a French chef de cuisine, an English 
kitchen-maid, and a London or Paris 
confectioner. 

By way of shewing the general in- 
terest taken in cookery, and the wish 
of the generality of housekeepers to ex- 
cel in it, the following anecdote may be 
given. Mr. Murray, the celebrated 
publisher in London, was congratu- 
lated by a friend some years back on 
the extensive sale of a particular work 
which he had published. It is very 
great,” replied Mr. Murray,witha smile ; 

it is next in extent to Domestic Cook- 
cry, by a Lady*^ , 

French and English Cookery, — Be- 
ing now entering upon my seventh 
year’s residence in France, I may be 
equal to form an opinion on the re- 
lative merits of French and English 
cookery. As regards expense, the 
French is greatly preferaole, going 
nearly the length of making some- 
thing out of nothing;” whereas, our 
lumps of roast and boiled meat; of 


which a considerable part is always re- 
jected and wasted, greatly swell the 
butcher’s bill. It also requires, that in 
this simple state, meat, to be well- 
flavoiired and wholesome, should be of 
the very first quality ; which it is not ne- 
cessary that it should be under the French 
system of cooking. As for llie whole- 
someness, 1 think that, to a certain ex- 
tent, also lies on the French side ; al- 
though I agree with Mr. Walker (who 
thinks as '1 do as to the wholesomcness), 
that*' the French mode of cookery is not 
so favourable to physical power as the 
English.” But when I venture to 
pronounce French cookery to be more 
wholesome than our own, I mean only 
the best sort of it ; for 1 consider the 
food of the lower orders to be very de- 
trimental to their health, from the im- 
mense quantity of indifferent veget- 
ables of which it is composed ; as, also, 
from its washy, unsubstantial nature 
throughout. On these subjects, how- 
ever, there is nothing like figures ; and, 
on referring to a work called Statistics 
of Mortality in the various Countries 
of Europe, by M, Moreau de Jonnes; 
Paris and London, 1834, wc find the 
number of deaths to be, as compared 
with the amount of population, 1 in 
55 in Great Britain, and 1 in 40 in 
France. Now, it being generally ad- 
mitted that the climate of France is 
very much superior to that of Great 
Britain, it would appear, that to the 
quality of the food cliiedy must her 
excess of mortality be attributed. 

But to return to the best sort of 
French cookery.' I admit that caution 
is required in Uic choice ofdislies at the 
tables d'hote, wltere there is too much of 
the cmna dubia about them to take them 
quite upon trust. Nevertheless, when 
we consider that it requires somclhing 
like meclianical force to separate the 
fibres of a tough beef-steak, or a leg of 
ewe mutton, I think ihere can be no 
doubt but that ther evils of a rich sauce 
arc more than compensiited by the com- 
paratively slight powers of digestion 
which the French meat requires, after 
having been already half digested in 
the stewpan. As for their soups, 1 
have never tasted what I call a good 
soup since I have been in France. 
They all appear to me to be made of 
the same materials, and after the same 
manner, — namely, a great deal ofburnt 
bread to give them colour, a great deal 
of vermicelli to give them a pretty ap- 
pearance, and just as much flavour of 
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animal food as if the dishcloth had 
been once rinsed in the tureen after 
this miscalled liquor had been put 
into it. But 1 am not altogether qua- 
lified to give my opinion about soups; 
for, althouffh I am the son of a man 
who never dined at home without soup, 
I very rarely touch it — not five times 
in a year. I consider it the worst 
possible start over the mahogany, — not 
only relaxing to the stomach, but, with 
myself, acting as a damper to the ap- 
petite, sufficient to destroy half the 
pleasure arising from a well-cooked 
dinner.* And it would seem that it 
was always considered a damper. In 
the celebrated song of ‘‘ Weanesbury 
Cocking ” the guests are to dine for a 
groat; but on condition that, before 
they begin upon the beef, they are to 
swallow a gallon of broth. This re- 
calls to my recollection a fact that oc- 
curred many years back in Cheshire. 
Two gentlemen, afterwards eminent in 
their profession — one of them, indeed, 
became chief-justice of England — 
served their clerkship with a very rich, 
but excessively miserly, attorney in 
that county, whose larder was generally 
very ill supplied. ** 1 know not what 
we sluill 00 , sir,’^ (he resided in the 
country), said his housekeeper to him 
one day, on finding tliat two of his 
clients intended stopping to dine 
%vith him ; there will not be dinner 
enough, I fear.'' “ Have you brothed 
the clerks?*' inquired the lawyer. “ I 
have, sir," replied tlie housekeeper. 
“ Then, hroth ^em again, resumed the 
miser. Another droll anecdote was 
current al>out this said lawyer; but 
]) 0 w far characteristic of him, it would 
be indecent in me to say. Being over- 
taken on his road home one night by a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning, 
he became very much alarm^, and 
was glad to avail himself of the com- 
pany of a neighbour who was going his 
road. You need not be afraid," said 
the man to him ; if the devil was to 
come he would take me, and not you." 

Why so ?" asked the lawyer. He 
knows he is sure of you,^ was the 
answer. 
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It was Voltaire, I believe, who made 
the following distinction between the 
French and English nations. “ Wef 
said he, speaking of his countrymen, 

have a hundred sauces, and only oue 
religion; whereas, you have a hundred 
religions, and only one sauce (he meant 
melted butter)." There is too mudi 
truth throughout the whole of this sar- 
casm, and more particularly as regards 
the cookery. >Vhat can be more un- 
satisfactory — I was near saying more 
Unwholesome — than the dinner set be- 
fore a hungry traveller at any of our 
English inns, at a short notice? A 
tough beef-steak, a greasy mutton- 
chop, or a still more greasy veal cutlet, 
floating in something like a sauce, per- 
haps five days old, with half-a-dozen 
slices of, generally rusty, bacon ! But 
how different does he fare at the inns 
of even small country towns in France ! 
He is certain, at all events, to have 
choice of food at any of them ; but at 
the tables d'lidtr of any places of note, 
he must, indeed, be fiistidious if he do 
ndt make an excellent d inner/ of fish, 
flesh, fowls, and pastry, should he be 
inclined for so much variety, and for 
the same price as he pays for his tough 
beef-steak and badly boiled potatoes in 
his own country. 

Perhaps, in all civilised countries, 
too much time and attention may be 
said to be devoted to the luxury of 
eating and drinking ; and, certainly, 
there is none in which the culinary art 
is so generally studied, and so ably 
practised, as in France. This is, 
amongst others, in one way accounted 
for. Necessity has ever been the sole 
motive for, if not the mother of, all 
inventions ; and there cannot be :i 
doubt but that to the generally inferior 
quality of French meat are many 
of their “ hundred sauces'* and good 
dishes to be attributed. As regards 
their vegetables, however, the French 
people need not this stimulus, — for 1 
believe them to be generally good, if 
sought for ; but their inode of dressing 
most of them is excellent. Whether, in 
this stifte, they are so wholesome as in 
the simple form in which they arc sent 


* I have been more than usually shy of our soups, in all great public establish- 
ments, since I was let into the secret of the sort of ^fedea's cauldron in which they 
are oftentimes concocted, and also of some of the various ingredients of which they 
lire composed. They are, however, of a nourishing nature ; whereas, a Freiichman s 
soup has not even that redeeming quality. In fact, it is a strange mtlange : — 

** corpore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant caladis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia cum duria, sine pondere babentia pondus. 
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table ill England^ is anulher qU€s- 
Mon ; and, as I am not much' versed in 
Uie science of medicinal cookery, I will 
offer no opinion on the subject. I well 
remember, however, that Cicero com- 
plains of being afflicted with- a violent 
dysentery, from eating richly dressed 
vegetables, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentullus, during the existence of a 
sumptuary law which exempted the 
products of the earth from its restric- 
tions. 

Effect of Food on the MimL — A 
good deal of nonsense has been written 
on the various effects of food on the 
mind and disposition of man, all of 
which strikes me to he very deficient 
in solidity. “ II est certain,” says 
Kousseau, “ que les grands mangeurs 
de viande‘soni en general cnicls et fe- 
roces plus que les nutres homines. 
Cette observation est de tons les lieux, 
et de tous les terns. Ln harbarc An-- 
gloise est connuc" (See Emile ^ tom. i. 
p. 274). Our countryman, Sir William 
Temple, in his account of the United 
Provinces, has fallen almost into the 
same error; but Mr. Hume, in his ad- 
mirable essay on National Character, 
points out the Swedes as h striking ex- 
ception to this general observation. John 
Bull is, inulouble{lly, a truly carnivorous 
animal ; but, in answer to the remark of 
M. Uousseau, 1 mujjt observe, that not- 
withstanding llic coinparaiively unsub- 
stantial and cooling diet winch his own 
countrymen are filmed for using, they 
can exhibit a bit of the buli-dog now 
and then, as much asdoliii can do ; and 
no one doubts their courage. Animals 
that li\e entirely on (lesii aii; said only 
to be savage when liungry ; at least 
Shaw', the naturalist, .states that a lion, 
.satiated with it. loses his cour<igc to 
such a degree, that a child may ob- 
tain command over him, by the use of 
sharp words and a stick ! 

The life of privacy and retirement 
which I have lived during my resi- 
dence in France, has not enabled me to 
say much of the style of Frencli din- 
ners in private houses ; hut one which 
I sat down to in that of a Frcfnch no- 
bleman, at St. Omer, in .September 
last, could not he surpassed at Belvoir 
Castle. It had but one fault, wbich was 
being too good ; and, from ilie variety 
of dishes that nuule their ajmearance, at 
convenient intervals, ni<lcc( by a like 
variety of wino.s, (ho inducement (o 
j)artake of them was an overmatch for 
prudence. As for dinners at innS| or 
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hotels, as they are called in France, they 
put to shame those we meet with in Eng- 
land. A visit to C'alais, or Boulogne, 
will prove this assertion ; but I I 
coula have given a sketch of the dinner 
at the Anciente Poste hotel, in St, 
Omer, at ihp racc.s, last summer. It 
would have made a beautiful picture, 
by (he pencil of n good artist, not only 
from the form and variety of the dishes, 
but the magnificent dessert which over- 
spread the centre of the table. It had 
another advantage, not to be heard of 
at race-dinners in otir own country ; it 
was ordered for forty persons, and forty 
persons sat down to it, the parly being 
selected by the stewards. Neither was 
the charge for it alone immoderate, 
being ten francs a head ; but when 1 
came to pay my bill the next morning, 
I was reminded of Mr. VVarde’s descrip- 
tion of the Pytehley-hnnt dinners, in 
Northamptonshire, — viz., that they 
were all very well but the reckoning.'" I 
was charged for three bottles of Cham- 
pagne, as my own sliare; and was then 
asked by the landlord, what brandy^ 
and-water I had drunk. My answer 
was — placing my hand on my stomach 
— “ Kegardez mon estomac, monsieur ; 
e'est impossible. '' Boniface sh ragged up 
his shoulders, and said no more. Nei- 
ther did I ; but 1 believe that, for once 
in my life, 1 paid forty shillings in the 
pound, having drunk halfthat quantity, 
and nothing else besides. 

( )n talking over these matters lately 
with a very clever Flnglishman, he re- 
marked, that the peculiarities in tlie 
habits of different nations at their meals 
would afl'ord an excellent suliject for 
the pen of a well-travelled gentlcinan ; 
and 1 am quite of his opinion, as even 
trifles relating to the social slate of 
other coiinivies are interesting. The 
breakfast d la fourchette is not ?l all to 
my taster neither do I think it is nearly 
so prevalent in France as formerly. 
The last time 1 was at Dunkirk, 
however, I saw it li full operntion, and 
under circumstances wiiich, I must 
say, surprised me. It was at the early 
hour of seven o’clock, wlien 1 was 
making my breakfast of coffee and a 
roll, that 1 saw a table prepared for 
two, m the same room, with every thing 
necessary for a dinner. It was soon 
occupied by two gentlemen, who, having 
eaten heartily of some very .savoury 
dishes, and dtunk a bottle of wine be- 
tween them, got into their curricle, and 
drove away, Now; had I partaken of 
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this repast, 1 si KHiUi liavc felt muddled, 
ir not fuddled^ all the rest of the day, 
and, 1 think, incapacitated from any 
mental exertion.' 

“ Did you ever observe,’^ .said the 
gentleman to ^diom T have alluded, 
‘‘ il»e difference between the French 
and our method of taking soup '! WCf* 
said he, drink it, Mr// cat it; which 
is at once observable by the manner in 
which it is handed to the nioutli, by 
the spoon. Wo draw it up by our 
breath, which is called sipping, accom- 
panied by a not very agreeable noise ; 
theyhanef it into the mouth iioiseles.sly, 
the point of the spoon entering with- 
in the lips. Again,*' said he, “ you 
will not see the most uncouth of the 
FitucIi put a knife into their mouths, 
at their meals whereas, loo many of 
wliat are called our ‘ respectables’ sel- 
dom put the fork. Voii will never 
hear of a Frenchman cutting liis tlnont 
by eating pease, as Brummell said his 
father and mother had both well nigii 
done.'* The quantity of new bread 
the French cut with their dinner is, to 
me, quite extraordinary, — so much so, 
as to induce me almost to doubt Aber- 
neliiy’s aiiatbeina against it; but tbeir 
general moderation in drinking, per- 
haps, balances the scales. They drink 
their Champagne the last t'ning of all, 
— as we say, topping up with it," on 
account of its digestive properties, 
which, no doubt, it possesses. In 
fact, this wine is sadly belied : it is 
very aristocratic, 1 admit — no recom- 
mendation to It, perhaps, in tliese 
days, — and will not endure to be asso- 
ciated wiili low company. Ihunk % 
ilsi /J\ it is, no doubt, the most whole- 
some wine in the world ; and it is a 
well-known fact, (hat gout i.s almost 
unknown in that part of France called 
Cliarapagiie. A.s Mr. Walker says of 
it, by promoting exhilaration, it pro- 


motes digestion, — cr^v, it must pro- 
mote health. 

Many ludicrous stories are told of 
the mistakes made hy both Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, in reference to their 
national tastes in eating ; and amongst 
them the following was related to me, 
the other day, in London. A French- 
man was told by one of his country-' 
men, tliat he would be cliarmcd with 
the I»ndoii muffins. No sooner, then, 
was lie arrived fii our metropolis, than 
lie cntorerl a shop, and bought one, 
wliich he immediately ate, in the state 
in which it had been drawn from the 
oven, perhaps, on llie preceding day. 
11 is disap|>oiiitment may be imagined ; 
and it was not until he tried another, 
which he ate in the same cold, raw 
state, that he was satisfied that his 
friend had played him a trick. 1 never 
thought I should have lived to see a 
man eat a raw artichoke at his break- 
fast ; but 1 witnessed tlie fact last sum- 
mer. Wbat would some aldermen give 
for that French gentleman's digestion ? 

Conclusion. — 1 have now said my 
say on this subject; and, as Seneca 
tells us, it is awkward to preacii to the 
belly, because it has no cars, it may 
reasonably be expected, that not an 
ounce more nor an ounce less will Vie 
eaten in consequence of these remarks. 
1 can only answer for myself, that, had 
1 been intemperate in eating, other 
pleasures, vvbicb I am now able to in- 
dulge in, would all have been swamped 
in that one grntihcalion . 1 should 
have been dyspeptic and gouty, in 
place of being ivaie and well, and 
equally capable of fatigue as 1 was 
twenty years back, lii fact, “ 'L's the 
jtace that kills' over a country, or over 
the mahogany ; and llicre is a tem- 
perance in all things— in eating, drink- 
ing, hunting, smoking, — ay, even in 
knowledge, and in religion. 
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hevolutionaiiy parallels between 1685-9 and 1833-7. 

No. I. 


1. EARL OF SUNDERLAND AND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 

2. SIR WILLIAM PETTY ANO MARQUESS OF LANSOOWNE. 

3. EARL OF MULGRAVE AND LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

4. ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONS. 

5. DISSENTERS COURTED BY GOVERNMENT. 

6. EXULTATION OF THE DISSENTERS. 

7. JEALOUSIES RAISED BETWEEN TUt CHURCH AND DISSENTERS. 

8. unnatural COALITION OF PAPISTS AND DISSENTERS. 

9. RUPTURE BETWEEN THEM. 


One of the purposes of history is to 
record the changes and events in the 
policy of a country, which have affected 
the liberties or prosperity of a nation, 
and thereby to invite succeeding states- 
men to imitate or avoid the course of 
those who have gone before ; it tliere- 
fore may often be useful to make a 
comparison between the conduct of 
ministers presiding over the same coun- 
tiy at different ])eriods. Before drawing 
a parallel between the times in which 
we live, and the eventful era in Kn^ish 
history when King Janies II. sat upon 
the throne, it will be proper to premise 
that the power of the king at the pre- 
sent day is so much more limited and 
circumscribed than at the time the for- 
mer resigned, that what the historians 
of James II. describe as the acts of the 
king, must in our days be held to be 
the measures of the executive govern- 
ment. The bounds between the king 
and the people, and the extent of the 
royal prerogative, were fixed at the 
Kevolution ; and it has been reserved 
to us, for the first time since then, lo 
see an administration professing to ad- 
vocate the liberties of the people, and 
at the same time abusing the influence 
of the crown, and breaking down the 
barriers winch were erect^ by Lord 
Somers and the great men of that day 
to defend our rights and privileges. 

We may now proceed at once to a 
narrative of the events which look place 
between 1685 and 1689, and between 
1833 and 1837, and to a review of the 
principal actors on the scene during 
those epochs. In our progress, we shall 
not fail to observe a manifest resem- 
blance between the rulers, and the cir- 
cumstances respectively, at those suc- 
cessive periods. Both administrations 
altered the constitution of the corpora- 
tions, to the end that ** they might 
become masters of the elections — 
both endeavoured to appropriate the 


property of the church to other pur- 
poses — both sought to advance Ca- 
tholicism and depress Protestantism 
— both courted tl»e Dissenters, and 
alike failed in gaining their sincere 
confidence — both made attempts upon 
the universities — by both were the 
fountains of the church attempted to 
be poisoned ” — by both was “ eccle- 
siastical, as well as civil preferment, 
bestowed on such as were negligent of 
honour, virtue, and sincerity’’ — both 
declared for liberty of conscience ” 
and uniformity of religion both 
sent “ emissaries lo gain the people 
by arguments, promises, and menaces” 
— and the *‘arbilniry proceedings” of 
both ** begat universal discontent against 
the king’s administration.” 

1. Ill the conduct of the affairs of 
the cabinet of James II., the chief 
mover was the notorious Earl of Sun- 
derland, who at that time was the first 
lord of llie treasury, Tlie character of 
the prime minister has frequently been 
described, both by contemporaiy au- 
thors and later liistorians. Bishop Bur- 
net says ** that he changed sides often, 
with little regard either to the religion 
or the interests of his country.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 354. 

We have now a premier who, hav- 
ing served in the administrations of 
Mr. Canning 'and the Duke of Wel- 
lington — having^cted in opposition 
to Lords Grey and Bcoughain and Sir 
F. Burdett, while they advocated po- 
pular rights — having spoken and voted 
against parliamentary reform, — subse- 
quently became the colleague of the 
very persons whom he formerly op- 
posedj and, lastly, has outstripped 
many of them in his revolutionary 
career. 

Roger North, who knew Lord Sun- 
derland, says, “ That he sought to 
overturn the church and monarchy 
settled by law.” 
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Since llie Revolution, tliere never 
has been so ^ heavy a blow to the 
church, or so seyere a discouragement 
to Protestantism;” as Uiat which Ix)rd 
Melbourne himself admits that he has 
inflicted ; and we may question whe- 
ther his majesty feels his crown sit the 
firmer on his head since the noble 
viscount has ruled his councils. We 
may well say of the two prime ministers : 

“ Arcades anibo, 

Kt cantare pares et respondere parati.** 

Archdeacon Coxe (in his CorresjWHd- 
enre with the Whig I^eaderSy <5rc.) says 
ol' Sunderland : “ A nobleman of so 
subtle and insinuating a character could 
not fiiil to acquire and retain \K)wer, 
under the crooked policy which marked 
the reigns of the two last Stuarts.” 
Accordingly, he continued to enjoy 
the favour of both the royal brothers ; 
and under the last, sacrificed his 
religion to his politics.” I-ord Mel- 
bourne, “ the Proteus statesman ” who 
guides the helm at the present day, 
has also h^^ld office under royal bro- 
thers, the first who have occupied the 
throne in succession since the Revo- 
lution ; and, previous to the fonnalion 
of his own government, had taken part 
in three various administrations, advo- 
cating different principles. 

There is also this striking coinci- 
dence in the histories of the two revo- 
lutionary statesmen, each on entering 
into public life ** favoured the popular 
parly Sunderland so much, that at 
one time he had even taken an active 
share in supporting the Exclusion-bill.” 
(Coxe’s ^irewsbwy Conespondencey 
380.) Vjach accepted and first held 
office as Tories ; and each at a later 
period were members of Whig admi- 
nistrations. 

But, for the information of our pre- 
mier’s worthy colleague, the secretary 
of state for the home department, we 
should, state that Lord Sunderland, 
having been a Whig officer of slate, 
could not vanquish the suspicion which 
the W^higs, and especially Admiral lius- 
selJ, the brother of the noble secretary's 
patriotic and unfortunate ancestor. 


Lord Russell, naturally cnlerlained 
of a nobleman who had been the 
favourite and confidential minister of 
James.” Of this, says Coxe, we have 
a remarkable proof in the observations 
of Admiral Russell to Shrewsbury, in 
reply to the information of the duke, 
that Sunderland was about to pay him 
a visit, and that he would find him 
in good humour, mighty right, and 
more than ever for the Whigs.”* 

About the period of Lord Sunder- 
land’s life at which our parallel com- 
mences, he had, “ for greater security, 
connected himself with three Catho- 
lics, from whose friendship he pro- 
mised himself considerable advantage.” 

These four, if we may believe the 
king himself, " continues Lingard (the 
Roman Catholic historian, xiv. 9), 
met in private, talked over their 
services and pretensions, and engaged 
to aid each other in the acquisition of 
the objects of thoir ambition.” We 
arc not told any where that Daniel 
O'Connell was the name of any one of 
theSe Roman Catholic gentlemen. But 
the same author tells us that the prime 
minister established ‘‘ a secret board 
to watch over the interests of the 
Catholics.” Under the name of u 
“ National Board of Education,” a 
similar institution has been established 
in Dublin, at which the Roman Ca- 
tholic and i'rotestant archbishops, Dr. 
^Vhatelcy and Dr. Murray, preside, for 
the like purpose. 

The prime minister of James liad 
the advantages of rank and fortune. 
“ lie was,” says Ilume, “ a man of 
mtriguc and capacity ” — “ of extreme 
duplicity, or, at least, variableness of 
conduct” — “of mingled indolence and 
impetuosity,” says Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ; and adds, that “ the difficulties 
in which they (the ministers) had in- 
volved themselves were multiplied by the 
subtle and crooked policy of Sunder- 
land, who, though willing to purchase 
his continuance in office by unbounded 
compliance, was yet extremely soli- 
citous to ada])t his various projects 
and reasonings to the circumstances of 
the moment. Placed between two 


* “ Chippenham^ Aug> 11, 1696. — I am under some pain about the honour de- 

signed me by a great lord. I confess my fault and folly, that 1 cannot bring my 
tongue nor countenance to vseem satisiied W'ith a man 1 am not ; but will do in it as 
well as I can. You say be ia very much for us : it w'as plain that was his design to 
appear, when he writ to Felton about coming hither, and complaining of some friend 
of his wanting friendship. It is an old saying, • When the fox is abroad, look to your 
iambs^* No man is ever secure from his tncks ; but be can play none veiy prejudicial, 
if he be not too much trusted and relied upon,” 
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precipices, ?ind windina^ liis course 
between tliem, he could find safely 
only by sometimes approaching one 
and sometimes going nearer to the 
other/' (P.225.) Viscount Melhourne 
is of a noble famil}^ and is possessed 
of considerable ])roperty; and is, we 
think, to the commonest observer, 
placed between two piecipices, by a 
course of proceeding very similar to 
that of the wily minister of James. 

At the close of the reign during 
which it had been endeavoured to en- 
slave the people and to destroy the 
church, and which terminated by the 
king being driven from his tlirone, 

Sunderland is believed to have en- 
tered into a correspondence with the 
prince (who succeeded) ; and at the 
expense of his own honoitr and his 
master^ interest^ to have secretly em- 
braced a cause which he foresaw was 
likely soon to predominate.’^ (Hume, 
p. 298.) We may hope that the parallel 
may never be carried to that extieme. 
However, at an earlier period o( his 
political career, and before he had ob- 
tained the royal confidence, he sought, 
says Lingard, p. 8, to secure the 
good will of the Catholics, and held 
himself out to them as the warm and 
uncompromising champion of tolera- 
tion in the cabinet/’ and to gratify 
“ his ambition,” and to supplant his 
rival, he was careful to propose in 
council measures in behalf of the 
Catholics, which he knew that ** his 
rival,” in accordance with his avowed 
principles, would certainly oppose. 

How forcibly docs this narrative re- 
mind us oT the intrigues of (he cabinet 
in 1834, whereby our present prime 
minister and some of his colleagues, in 
concert with the leader of the lioman 
Catliolic party, wcrecnabled to supplant 
Earl Grey, and assume to themselves 
the reins of government. But to con- 
tinue. With reference to a later period 
of Sunderland’s political life, we find, 
in a letter of Mr. Montagu to the Whig 
minister, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the' 
following alluMon to a statoi^man who 
had exhibited the same love of place 
and changeablenrss of politics lately 
displayed by our present rulers: — 

These events,” speaking of Sunder- 
land, “have freed ns from a co/ftpaniou 
that was intended ns, who would have 
been worse than all tfiis ; hut I think 
we are . got rfear of that Jirc-shij) for 
ever.'' (Coxl’s Corresponi/efice, 544.) 
When shall we he able to rejoice on a 
similar occasion ? 


Wc also hear of t|tis ex-premier, 
Sunderland, saying that King William 

bad been pleased t<^ shew so much 
goodness to him, to suffer him to retire 
to Althorp, and never to think of busi- 
ness, which he was .so Unfit for." 
(Cox r., 545.) Our King William has 
already graciously nermilted one e.x- 
niinister (the descendant of Sunderland) 
to retire to Althorp from business, for 
whicli be is totally ** unfit.” And the 
reflecting part of the nation desires to 
see another equally unfit minister re- 
ceive liis majesty’s gracious permission 
to retire to Hrockett Hall, “ and never' 
to think of business” any more. 

2. Turning to others of these times, 
it may be interesting to the present 
Marquess of Lansdowne to hear how 
much the opinion of his great-great- 
grandfathcr upon Irish matters was 
esteemed by one of the most eminent 
men of his day. In 1686, Ix)rd Cla- 
rendon thus writes from Dublin to 
l^rd Jlocbcster : “ Though I am well 
with Sir William Petty myself, and 
know be means well in the main (it 
being his interest to have the settle- 
ments continue here undisturbed), and 
does desire that you may be privately 
informed of all he does, yet I must tell 
you nobody here (even those in his 
own circumstances) has any reverence 
for his notions or calculations, they 
being in truth most of ihem fallncious. 
His surveys, upon which much of the 
settlements arc founded, are abominably 
erroneous ; and if ever the acts or pos- 
.scssions of them are ravelled into, re- 
member, 1 tell you, it will be asnuich 
upon advantages (that) will be taken 
of ,^ir William Petty’s /rz/arr foundation's 
as upon anif thing else.*' 

And, in like manner, the following* 
chanictor, given by Bishop Burnet 
(p. 683) of a nobleman who held a 
high office in 1686, is deserving the 
attention of the present lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. ^ 

3. “ The Earl ofMiilgrave,” he says, 
“ was apt to comply in every thing that 
iie thouuht might be acceptable ; fbV he 
went with the king to mass, and kneeled 
at it. And being looked upon as indif- 
ferent to all religions, the priests made 
an attack on him. He heard them 
gravely arguing for transubstantiation. 
He told them he was willing to receive 
insfrnelion.” Wn cannot say to the 
present lord-lieutenanl of Ireland, 

Mntato nomine do to 

Fabula narrotur.” 
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Hume informs us that, in 1GB7, the 
luinistors oi' J^mes If. gave preferinent, 
and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland con- 
ferred power, upon a lawyer ** who had 
been convicted of crimes, but who com- 
pensated for all his enormities by a 
headlong zeal for the Catholic religion, 
lie was even heard to say, from the 
bench, that tlic Protestants were all 
rogues, and that Uiere was not one 
among 40,000 that w<is not a traitor, 
a rel^l, and a villain. The whole 
strain of the administration was suitable 
to such sentiments.’' (260.) It appears 
that the present day affords a perfect 
copy of this historical piece. 

A few months before tins, viz. 1 4th 
Auj>u.st, 1686, the Earl of Clarendon, 
in a letter from Dublin to King James 11. 
upon the condition of Ireland, writes : 
“ The, old Protestant settlers carry on 
six paits out of seven of the trade of 
this kingdom ; and ! must further say, 
that in my life I never met with ])copie 
fuller ofduly to your majesty, nor moie 
desirous of opportunities to manifest 
loyalty.” He also informs us, in the 
same letter, that the Uoman Catholic 
clergy in several places have forbid the 
people paying their tithes to their Pro- 
testant ministers” — “ that the old pro- 
prietors have in several places forbid 
the tenants paying their rents to their 
present landlords and represents the 
Protestants as thus addressing them- 
selves to their rulers, and expressing 
their fears : ‘‘ When we see all our 
countrymen disarmed, and that the 
powers and arms are in the hands of 
the Irish, how can we forget the bar- 
barous murders committed on us by 
their fathers? And when wc are told 
])lainly that we have no rights to our 
estates, what violence may we not ex- 
pect from those who have now power 
to take what tl»ey think their own V' 
But no more regard was paid to these 
representations at that time than at the 
present. 

Before the period to which we refer, 
William, Lord Ilussell, a real patriot, 
had fallen a victim to lus noble efforts 
for tlie liberties of the people against 
the tyrannical encroachments of tiie 
crown ; and the only person of that 
noble house of whom we hear during 
the administration of Lord Sunderlaiuf, 
is a creature of the jf^r-connel of that 
day, engaged on the s\de of unconsti- 
tutional tyranny, in executing his or- 
ders to displace Protestants and advance 
Catholics in their room, and to subvert 


the real liberties of the people.” — 
Claulnikin, V. i. p. 4^»9. 

All the members of the governmeiit, 
who were attached to die Protestant 
interest, having left the administration, 
on account of the dangerous measures 
which were introduced respecting the 
church, the chief management of the 
public aflairs during tlie last years of 
tiic reign of James fell upon the prime 
minister, and liis associate, l/^yrconnel. 
Sir J. Mackintosh says, “ In conse- 
quence of the direction of public aflairs 
being trandferred from the Protestants 
to the faction who (as their title to 
power was zeal for the advancement 
of Popery) must he called Papists, 
though some of tlicm professed tlie 
J*<oiestant religion ” In consequence 
of tlie measures encroaching on the 
churcii (as he writes), rather than af- 
fording relief to the Catholics, and in 
consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of their Catholic ncigiihours, the Pro- 
testants, wlio wore the wealthiest traders, 
as well as the most ingenious artisans, 
hegati to emigrate; and tlie object of 
these proceedings on the part of the 
government was, “ that the revolution 
ill Ireland would supply the means of 
securing the obedience of his English 
subjects by intimidation or force.”— 
Mackintosh, 125, 130-3. 

It really appears as though we saw 
the events of other limes reflected. 
The Protestants are now the wealthiest 
traders ; they are now emigrating in 
consequence of outrageous conduct. 
And government seeks to control the 
English by means of the turbulence of 
the Irish, and the members they 
send to parliament. 

Having thus given some account of 
the principal characters who were 
members of that administration of 
King James 11. which attempted to 
overthrow Protestantism in these realms 
and erect Popery on its ruins, to sub- 
vert civil liberty, and to subject the 
people to the tyranny of an unconsti- 
tutional and irresponsible government, 
we may proceed to enumerate the 
principal Aieasures by which the same 
administration endeavoured to accom- 
plish these objects. And if, having 
examined the conduct of the cabinet 
of King James, and also the recent 
policy of our present VVhig-Uudical 
rulers — if, having observed the mea- 
sures of the two governments, and 
noted the events which occiined during 
each, — it shall appear that the conduct 
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of Lord Melbourne's administration 
bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Lord Sunderland, we may leave it to 
our countrymen to decide whether such 
a government be one in which they can 
place confidence — one in whose hands 
they can intrust their liberties, and, 
above all, their holiest institutions. 

If any can be found to approve the 
conduct of our present . rulers," and 
some, we fear, there are, they may 
object to such a parallel,' and say that 
the altered condition of the country 
does not warrant any such comparison. 
They may argue that the present ad- 
vanced state of civilisation, that the 
progress which the nation has made 
in moral, intellectual, and political 
information during tiic last one hun- 
dred and fifty years, precludes the 
opportunity of assimilation. Lord John 
Russell may tell us tliat the enlight- 
ened age in which we live will not 
endure to be bound iu the fetters of 
the seventeenth century We sincerely 
hope that it will not, however the chains 
may be gilded by himself and his hoble 
colleagues. So far we concur with his 
lordship. 

James endeavoured to introduce 
Popery by his sovereign authority ; 
he abolished tests by an assumed dis- 
pensing power ; lie declared liberty of 
conscience by a royal edict : and there- 
fore he failed in his attempts, and lost 
his throne. 

Many right-minded persons of the 
present day, perhaps, have hitlierto felt 
no alarm at these things, who, had they 
lived under James, would have been 
found ae|ong the first to feel jealous 
of power used to pluck up by the roots 
the liberties and c.stabli^>hcd religion of 
tlieir land, because, in tiie one case, 
they would have to listen to professions, 
but professions of, in fact, absolute 
power scarcely disguised; but in the 
other, the professions of a minist^ 
assuming the character of slaves to 
popular opinion, rather tlran servants 
of the crown. 

4. One of the most alarming acts of 
King James's administration was tlie 
institution of the Court of Kcclesiastical 
Commission. Hume says, that ** among 
all the enghi^es of authority formerly 
employed by the crown, none had been 
more dangerous, or even destructive to 
liberty, than the Court of High Com- 
mission, which, togellier with the Star 
Chamber, had been abolished in the 
reign of Charles I. (a. d. 1641) by act 


of |)arliament, in which a clause was 
likewise inserted proliibiting fliC erec- 
tion in all future times of that court, 
or any of a like nature. But this law 
was deemed by James no obstacle ; 
and an ecclesiastical commission was 
anew issued, by which seven commis- 
sioners were invested with full and 
unlimited authority over the Church of 
England. On them were bestowed the 
same inquisitorial powers possessed by 
life former Court of High Commission. 
IKey might proceed upon bam suspi- 
cion ; and the better to set the law at 
defiance, it was expressly inserted in 
their patent itself that they were to 
exercise their jurisdiction, notwith- 
standing any law or statute to the 
contrary. The king’s design to subdue 
the church was now sufficiently known ; 
and had he been able to establish the 
authority of this new-erected court, his 
success was infallible. A more sensible 
blow could not be given, both to na- 
tional liberty and religion.” — Hume’s 
Mist^ (Jas. II.) vol. viii. c. 70, p. 2.52. 

On the 4th of February, 1835, while 
Sir R. Peel's government was in office, 
his majesty appointed » commission 
to consider the state of the seveml 
diocesses of England and Wales with 
respect to the amount of their revenues, 
duties,” &c. and to consider also tlie 
state of the several cathedral and col- 
legiate churches.” In March following 
the commission made its first report ; 
and in April, by the union of Re- 
pealers, Radicals, and Destructives, the 
Conservative administration was over- 
thrown. The commission was, corn- 
loosed of an equal number of eccle- 
siastics and civilians, so that, in all 
necessary reforms, the interests of the 
established church might be duly re- 
presented and supported. Lord Mel- 
bourne's government succeeded, and 
on the 6lh J une “ an eccle$ia$tical 
commission was anew issued but as 
the principles of this government were 
op}x)$ed to thos^ of the administration 
wliich they had just ejected from office, 
this new commission, like that in 1CB6, 
was composed of a majority of civilians. 
Lord Sunderland's contained three pm- 
iates and four ministers of state. Ixird 
Melbourne's consists of thirteen mem- 
bers; of whom three, viz. tlie two arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London, 
hold places for life ; the remaining ten 
are removable at pleasure by the king 
in council ; that is, by the minister of 
the day : two, indeed, of tliese are 
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bishops, nominees of ministers ; of the 
other eight members, hve are cabinet 
ministers, and three lay nominees. 
Thus there is ever a standing majority 
of eight to five against the church. 
Ti>ere is, indeed, a semblance of gua- 
rantee against abuse, inasmucii us tiie 
seal cannot be affixed if two bishops 
are present, and both object ; but it is 
no more than a semblance, for it is so 
secured, that a single bishop can ratify 
the acts of the commissioners. If, 
therefore, ministers can find or make a 
single bishop subservient to their views 
— and recent events shew that such 
may be made and found — then the 
whole direction of affairs is at their 
disposal. — Vide Bishop of lCxeter*s 
Charge to the Clergy of his DioccsSf 
Nov. 1836. 

A.nd, as if in order further to violate 
the s[)irit of the British constitution, 
and to assimilate this commission to 
its prototype, in 1686, the act passed 
in 1836 makes tliis commission per- 
petual, and enacts, That when any 
scheme prepared under the authority 
of the said act should be approved by 
Jus majesty in councir’ — i. c* by mi- 
nistei's — it should be lawful for his 
majesty in council to issue an order, 
or orders, ratifying the same,’’ &c. 

And it is further enacted, that every 
such order slH}uld, as soon as might 
be after the making and issuing thereof 
by bis majesty in council, be insert^ 
and published in the London Gazette. 
And it is further enacted, that so soon 
as any such order in council should 
be so registered and gazetted, it should 
in all respects, and as to all things 
therein contained, liave and be of the 
same force and effect as if all and 
every part thereof were included in 
the said act, anp law, statute, canon, 
tetters patent, grant, usage, or custom 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.^' 

I need only here refer the reader to 
the words of the patent of the com- 
mission of 1686, mentioned by llume 
and Lingard, to shew the resemblance 
between the two appointments. In 
1686, the Earl of Rochester had been 
appointed a member of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioi), upon which occasion 
the Earl of Clarendon, thus communi- 
cates his apprehensions to his brother : 

1 know not how to wish you joy of 
your new place in the church affair ; 
though we have forty abstracts of the 
commission, yet 1 do not understand it ; 
and I confess I am naturally no friend 


to new judicatures. God send those 
who contrived it are friends to our 
religion I For God's sake, let me beg 
you to be careful how you act, and be 
not prevailed upon to hurt the best 
church in the world ; and which, not- 
withstanding afl the calamities she is 
now under, will yet flourish and be 
triumphant, even in this world.” 

The apprehensions which were tlms 
feelingly described by a friend to Pro- 
testantism in 1686, are similar to those 
which are entertained by all who wish 
well to the church at the piesent day. 
And we may trust that the prophecy of 
Clarendon will again be one day in 
like manner fulhlled. 

In allusion to the arbitrary powers 
with which the present ecclesiastical 
commissioners are invested, a learned 
prelate, whom we have lately quoted, 
writes, “ I cannot see the wisdom 
which makes the revenue of the church 
the subject of perpetual scrutiny, and 
invites its enemies to speculate on its 
downfdl. Already has the creation of 
tlie^ommission and sanction of parlia- 
ment been hailed as a* recognition of 
the right of parliament to interfere, not 
only with the regulation of its revenues, 
but with the revenues themselves.” 

A commission, when necessary, was 
the obvious method to regulate eccle- 
siastical matters.” Tins threatens 
changes in the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion so often as the convenience of a 
government, dependent on the will or 
caprice of a faction hostile to the 
church, may require it.” These com- 
missioners ‘‘ may seize the revenues of 
any sec when vacant, and. make the 
successor stipendiary ; and all con- 
cerns of the church may gradually be 
drawn unilcr the control of the mi- 
nisters of the day.” If the properly of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham may 
be appropriated, he says, to the uni- 
versity ot Durham, why may not the 
property of the Dean and Chapter of 
London be appropriated to the uni- 
versity of London ? If there be any 
principle in such proceedings, it equals 
in danger any the most arbitrary prac- 
tices of the iWors or the Stuarts. 

The actual injustice, as well as the 
dangerous and unconstitutional ten- 
dency of this measure has naturally 
attracted much observation, and given 
great dissatisfacition to all who wish 
well to tlie religious establishments. 
A recent memorial of the archdeacon 
and clergy of the diocess of Canterbury, 
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ii^^..llie. iutiowingidigDiHe(I and ablii 
complains of t|i<« d^^igorous 
of tiie couiuiission : 

H j:t?sp^ctfuUy declai-'e Ihat* the 
safety aod.Uberd^s of churoli re- 
a distinct leiin la be fixed. for ilie 
eji^atiQii of a coinuiission, of which 
die CQiislltiition is at variun<!:e with the 
BiH of Rights, and of whicli the powers 
are so new and unlimited, die lange so 
clianging and undefined, as to render 
its existence (even for a delerniined 
period, and in times more propitious 
than llie piesent) 4in object of con- 
tinual jealousy and alarm. 

“ \\ e acknowledge that, from Uie 
nature of your ftiiiclions, your powers 
must be conveyed with some latitude. 
But we pray that they may be defined 
with the utmost strictness that tlie end 
to be olMained will allow ; and that 
before application be made to parlia- 
ment for powers to carry into effect 
any future ' portions of your recom- 
mendations; i^ose ^portions be made 
the suited of conference by the whole 
bendi of bishops, and that opporturity 
be given for th#bxpression of the sense 
of the cliapters arid .the parochial clergy. 
The preponderance of laymen, and of 
ministerial influence in tlie constitu- 
tion of your commission, renders this 
precaution the more necessary. Neitiier 
precipitation nor secrecy can be desir- 
able in such measures ; nor have our 
institutions *grown up to 4heir excel- 
lency but under that caution, which 
lias almost always attended the inogress 
of great measures in this country, and 
rendered them the fruits of public 
opinion, properly so called, as distin- 
guished from the chance transitions of 
popular caprice or temporary prejudice. 

“ We deprecate the alieualion of 
church property to other than purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, as a precedent 
at all times dangerous, and proved, by 
recent events in one portion of the 
limited church, to be capable of being 
made the pretext "for unlimited per- 
version and spoliation. 

We further deprecate the violation 
of charters, of testamentary •disposi- 
tions, and of ecclesiastical establislu 
inents, .involved in the suppression of 
canonries.*^ 

Many other memorials and petitions 
have been presented, which shew Uie 
peril attending the exercise of such 
vague and extensive powers as those 
with which the commissioners are in- 
vested, One which is signed My 


“ seven eminent dignitaiies of ilm 
church, men of ojiposilc interest and 
adverse iiailies,’' exhibits Xlie just aj)- 
prehensions entertaiueii where jpoUlical 
feeling has no. part. The petitioners 
say they were not aware that it was 
intended by tlie sqipointmeiU of the 
J^^cciesiastical Conimissiofi to ifeairot/ 
any ccclcsiasticar institution, and to 
reconstruct it upon a fresh plan, but 
merely to rectity existing abuses, and 
iu doing so to apply tlie remedy only 
so far as the evil was found to extend.*’ 
They complain that in the ‘‘ commiti- 
sion no parochial clergyman, or pre- 
bendary, or dean, has beCn constituted 
a member,** and, “ in consequence, 
only one species of ecclesiastical in- 
terest has been pioperly and power- 
fully represented.** In the case of 
chapter patronage, the petitioners say 
that in the fifty-sccona clause of the 
fourth report ol' the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, *’ they “ observe with great 
surprise and uhirni that a power i^ 
lecommended to be given to the com- 
missioners of dividing livings, even 
during the lives of the present incum- 
bents, and taking awaj/ from them any 
portion of the value; and this to be 
done without llie consent of the patron.’* 
The petition concludes : Tiiere is, in 
fact, nothing by which your petitioner.^ 
are' more alarmed than the existence of 
a central board, sheltered by general 
and indefinite powers, armed with a 
public purse, and inflamed by a zeal 
for change. Such tribunals always fall 
under the absolute influence of some 
active individual, become a cloak for 
tyranny, and a source of endless 'vexa- 
tion to the individuals who are sub- 
jected to their irresistible power. As 
a remedy :igain.st this evil,^our peti- 
tioners humbly request that in any bill 
which in your wisdom you may choose 
to enact for llie constitution of such 
commissioners, you will give to them 
|>oweis clearly and plainly defined, 
and nothing inoi^ tlian the necessity 
of the case requires. Your petitioners 
wish to live under tiie control of laws, 
and not ipider those tll-defined and 
general powers which, to tlie great 
alarm of your petitioners, are asked for 
on the present occasion.'^ 

The preceding repiesentatiou of the 
nature and constitution of the £ccle* 
siastical Commission is the more im- 
portant at present, as the church is the 
main object of the attack.s of tlie -Ra- ^ 
dicals and lievolMtionists^ under llie. 
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guidance and favour of ministers of the 
crown. 

5. Writing of , the vear 1680, Dr. 
I.iQgard,a Itomaii Catholic priest, and, 
therefore, not to be suspected of an un- 
due bias in favour of the Church of 
£ngltu]d, .sftys,— About this time, the 
royal advisers seized the opportunity to 
wean the king from liis notions in fa- 
..vour ofthe Establisiied Church, and to 
turn his attention to the Dissenters: 
let him establish, by proclamation, in 
Kngland, as he liad already done in 
Scotland, universal liberty of con- 
science.’* 

In the summer of 1834, the Whig- . 
Radical administration made the same 
attempt upon his present majesty ; with 
what eflect may be judged from the 
following sentence of the king’s reply 
to the biiihops, at tl>e time when it was 
first sought to apply the property of the 
church to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. On the 28th of May, liis ma- 
jesty expressed his fixed purj^se, tie-- 
iermimtionyandreHolatiim^ to iminlain*' 
the rdigion^andthe Church if England 
and Ireland;*^ and ended by saying, 
— ** I have s|K)keti more sti-ongly than 
usual, because of unhappy circum- 
stances that have forced themselves 
upon the observation of all. Tlie threats 
of those who are enemies of the church 
make it the more necessary for those who 
feel their duty to that church to speak 
out” 

Ilut, though ministers did not suc- 
ceed in rendering his majesty indiffer- 
ent to Uie established faith, we shall 
presently see that they did not re- 
linquish any of their favourite policy, 
of giving ‘‘ severe blows to Protestant- 
ism,” and encouraging sectarianism and 
Popery. I if this course we shall like- 
wise see that they followed tlie example 
of their prototypes, in the time of 
King James. 

Dalryrnple, a Whig historian, in- 
forms us that, in order to court the 
Dissenters, James published a decla- 
ration of indulgence in favour of all his 
subjects, by which he not only gave 
tliem a full toleration in matters of re- 
ligion, but dispensed with their taking 
the tests ; and thus laid open all offices 
to Catholics, sectaries, and church- 
men alike. ’Die declaitSion was spe- 
cious and liberal, indeed, to appear- 
ance ; but hollow and designing at the 
l)ottom ; for, under pretence, of shewing 
indu^ence to Nonconformists, it was 
only meant to procuve it for Roman 
VOS.. XV, NO. nxxxviir. 


Catholics. Tlie dcclamtioir of liljerty 
of cotisetence, as a means of affecting 
f}opulari(y, was notliing new at that 
period of the tyrannical dynasty of the 
Stuarts ; their hypocritical metliods liad 
been before resoKed to by .unprinci- 
pled ministers, as a blind to the peo- 
ple, and a cloak to their own ambition. 
— Vide Rapin,v. ij. p. 662'. 

Declaralioiis for liberty of conscience 
were ever put forth by ministers in 
times most dangerous to tlic cliiireh. 

Religion,” he iays, “ was* concerned 
in the projects of the cabal ; but, pro- 
bably, some were for having the pro- 
gress of the Popish religion subservient, 
to render the king absolute, rather than 
to favour the progress of Popery.” 

Dr. Bumet tells us, in 1686, ^‘agents 
were now found out to go among the 
Dissenters, find persuade them 4o accept 
of the favour the king intended them ;’* 
which, Di;. Liugard (xiv. 141) informs 
119, ‘‘ James was accustomed to assure 
them was nothing but freedom of con- 
science — the natural right of man — a 
right so evident, that h^ would not in- 
sult their judgment by undertaking to 
prove it. * 

And, as we sec by the Duke of 
Queensberry’s Letter from Holy rood 
House, in 1666, in Scotland, << the fa- 
iiaticif and their friends were made to 
believe tliut the favours designed to 
tlie Roman Catholics would extend to 
them.” 

In 1835, this pari of the imitative 
policy of the Whigs was more artfully 
conducted. While political preachers 
harangued, and political pamphleteers 
inflamed the people, the Roman Catho- 
lic agitator himself went on a mission 
through the north of Kngland, and the 
south of Scotland, wiiere the Dissenters 
were the most numerous ; to praise the 
ministers, whom he had lately denounc- 
ed as incapable, heartless, base, and 
bloody, — to preach down those peers 
who had preserved the rights of frec-' 
men, in opposition to ministers, — and 
to |)ersuade the V*'oluiitartes that the 
Roman Catholic church in Irelaml, not 
being conifected with the state of Eng- 
land, presented no such terrors. Other 
persons undertook the same office in 
other districts. 

And in 1836, the ministers look 
upon themselves the management of 
the same policy --frequenting dinners 
and public meetings where the Vo- 
luntary preachers took a prominent and 
violent part. 

1 I 
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Tim effects of these proceedings 
Hv^fO elike at bolk periods. Asj in 
^ 16BG| the I^bncpDforinists shewed feel- 
ings of thankfulness and exultation, 
and paused not to consider tl]^ dan- 
gerous teiidency of the proceedings of 
win.islers*; as,“ in tlie delirium of Uteir 
joy, they crowded round the throne ** of 
Jnpies “ to express their gratitude for 
the benefit of religious liberty,'’ — so Jiave 
the Dissenters, in the present day, come 
forward with petitions and addresses, 
expressive of liieir abundant confidence 
and gratitude. 

In 1666, the example was shewn 
by tlie Anabaptists ; tlie Quakers fol- 
lowed, then the Independents ; next 
came the Presbyterians, and after them 
the Catholics^ who were careful to ex- 
press their satisfaction that the benefit 
was extended to all Christian sects, 
without exception'* (Likgaud, xiv. p. 
145). So completely has the Jesuitry 
of the Catholics blinded and captivated 
the Protestant Dissenters, that, in 1834 
and 1835, they contended that Popery 
was no longer Po|>ery, when iu de- 
clared on Ihesfie of Voluntary ism,” — as 
if lengthening the creed, and shorten- 
ing the commandments — as if doc- 
trinal errors and superstitions, affecting 
spiritual welfare, were nothing, when 
compared widr political circumstances. 
{Val, Mag^) The Separatists exult in 
the alliance with Papists, and avow 
that means ought to be taken to press 
their plans on the attention of the only 
living man who could turn them to ac- 
count — the great Irish agitator ”( Fn/. 
Mag. Oct. 1834) ; and Mr. O’Cpnnell, 
in his letter of the 30th Dec. 1836, in 
reply to Mr. ISeanmont, acknowledges 
and states the t(?rms of the alliance. 
Indeed, in many instances, they outdo 
the fanatics, admitting that “ the ac- 
cusation of combining with Roman 
Catholics, Radicals, and Inhdels, if ac- 
cusation it can be called, is true,” and 
<ali|e(hpting to justify such iniquity by 
tlte pretended virtue of their common 
object.— Dft. Hitch iEjfl/ Ikl/astflQ'SO, 

In 1688, Sir Patrick Hume, after- 
wards Kgrl of Marchroontf itnnented 
thgl so many mistaken Protestants in 
iBritain Iiad fallen into << the wonderful 
and extremely dangerous mistake of 
considering the deepest laid method of 
c^rying on that hellish design, as a 
kindness done to them, and as a relish- 
ing relief frona prelatic violence; that 
of these same are gone so far ?n 
their deplorable error as to miaconitrnst 


the melliods of their greatest friends, 
and to calumniate their persons, and 
that in favour of their greatesteuemies 
and, also, that these same mistakhig 
I’rotestants are moie inclined to trust 
Uieir whole doctrine, worsliip, disci- 
pline, and government^ in religion; li- 
berties, lives, rights, and estates in so- 
ciety — in a bottom with Papists, the 
known enemies of their interest in all 
these eight points, than with the pjre- 
latical Protestants, whom they cannot, 
for their hearts^ shew so much as to 
differ from them in the one iialf of 
them ; and that they are more inclined 
to trust tlie promises of the Papists, 
though inconsistent to their principles, 
than those of the others, though very 
consistent with the principles of, at 
least, their religion .” — Murchmont Fa- 
perSf iii. 74. 

The whole of this is perfectly appli- 
cable to the conduct of the present Dis- ^ 
senters, and requires so few extracts 
from these writings to shew the justness 
of their insertion, and the danger of Ute 
present designs of the Papists to the 
Dissenters themselves, that we may 
conclude this part of the subject, for a 
season, in his words: — 

“ I hope I may spare my jjains of 
rehearsing, by many unquestionable 
proofs, that t)ie ultimate design of the 
plot U the subversion of the reformed 
religion^ and the idtering the govern- 
ment to a suitableness to the Popish 
wapJ^ 

7. Dalrymple (107) informs us that 

James, improving upon these ad- 
vances, endeavoured, by raising jea- 
lousies between the Dissenters and the 
church, to procure concessions from 
both ; from the former, in hopes of 
keeping, and from the latter of regain- 
ing, his favour. For this purpose, ad- 
dresses in favour of Protestant Dis- 
senters w'erc encouraged, and favour- 
able answers given to them. Plans 
were received and digested at .court for 
their security. The co^rt language 
was, tliat the king s intentions to shew 
favour to the Dissenters had hitherto 
been prevented from taking effect by 
tlie severity and pride of the CJmrch of 
England. In order to expose the rigour 
of that church, James gave orders to 
make a scrutiny into all the vexatious 
suits which had been brought in the 
J^clesiastical Court against Dissent- 
ers.” 

If we merely substitute the ministers 
for the king, what is the qarralive of 
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this Whig historian but a faithful ac- 
count of transactions during our own 
time f He goes on to say, — “ Animosi- 
ties daily arosle between the zealots of 
the Church of England and of the Dis- 
senters, — the former upbraiding their 
Protestant brethren with their desertion 
of the Protestant cause, and the latter 
reminding the Church of England of 
lier past rigours, and insulting her pre- 
sent misfortunes. 

Examples of such proceedings at the 
present day will be given hereafter. 

6. The VVhig Bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Burnet (ii. 702), writes, The 
Dissenters had left the Church of Eng- 
land, because of some forms in it that 
they thought looked too like the 
Church of Rome. They needed not to 
be told, that all the favour expected 
from Popery was once to bring it in 
under the colour of a general toleration, 
till it should be strong enough to set on 
a general persecution; and, therefore, 
as they could not engage themselves to 
support such an arbitrary prerogative 
as was now made use of, so neither 
should thei/ go into antf engagement for 

We regret that many of the Dis- 
senters who have left the Chui’ch of 
England from disgust at the forms re- 
sembling Popery, enter into engage- 
ments for Popery, and make common 
cause with the Papists to force on the 
crown the most arbitrary exercise of its 
prerogative, in the creation of peers, to 
erect new courts of judicature, and un- 
constitutional modes of legislation, by 
giving" the irresponsible will of com- 
missioners the entire effect of solemn 
judgments, and their decrees the force 
of the statute law. Such of the Dis- 
senters appear to have forgotten, “ That 
every true Roman ralholic — every man 
whose religious tenets are in strict con- 
formity willi those of Rome, must par- 
take of the spirit of his standard in pro- 
portion to liis sincerity" (Blanco 
White). Nor do they know that their 
standard of faith is planted, not on 
Scriptures, as governing the papal 
canons, but upon the canons them- 
selves, as giving authority and sanction 
to the inspired Scriptures, the very ci- 
tadel of Christian truth. And there 
are, unfortunately, among the Dis- 
senters, some who are so little aware of 
these things, and, we fear, some whose 
religious is but their political creed, 
that they heed not the dangers accruing 
to religion and civil liberty from au on* 


natural alliance ; where, for the sake of 
power, it is necessary that one party or 
the other must desert or compromise its 
principles, and abandon its sincerity. 

While we are thus compelled to ad- 
vert to some of the Dissenters, we con- 
template with pleasure a numerous 
body of them, the design of whose faith 
is holiness, and the exercise of whose 
judgment places them beyond the 
snaies of those vAio desire their assist- 
ance until they are prepared for their 
destruction. But, to continue the pa- 
rallel, we are informed that the expect- 
ation of the favours designed to the 
Roman Catholics being extended, to 
the Dissenters was likely to ce- 
ment them" to each other on that 
occasion, in 16R6. A like expectation 
at the present time appears, also, to 
have formed an union between the 
Papists and that class of Dissenters of 
whom we first spoke. Mr. Marshall, 
a most active one, declares, there is no 
reason why their (the Roman Catho- 
lics’) assistance should not be accepted 
as*frankly as it is offered-; and, consi- 
dering how numerous they are, and 
with what vehemence they are ac- 
customed to urge their claims, it cannot 
but prove of the greatest avail." Avail ! 
for what good purpose? 

There can be no doubt that the ob- 
ject of this unnatural coalition," as it 
was termed 150 years since, in which 
Infidels and Deists bear no inconsider- 
able part, is the destruction of the 
established Protestant church ; and the 
certain consequence to religion of such 
an event would be, the advancement of 
Popery in England, its ascendency in 
Ireland, and the progress of infidelity, 
in both. To the empire, the result 
would be, the dismemberment of Ire- 
land from the British throne. In that 
respect there is little change since the 
time when Lord Guildford addressed 
his observations on the state oflreland 
to the Earl of Clarendon, when about 
to proceed thither as chief governor. 
Such instructions are worthy of record, 
although they were neither attended to 
by the popish successor of Karl Cla- 
rendon, nor by the noble lord who at 
present occupies his situation, and acts 
up to his sentiments. He that go- 
verns Ireland," said Lord Guildford, 
« will have a zeal for the Church of 
England, when he considers that he is 
a sei'vant to the crown, and of what im- 
portance the king’s supremacy is to the 
suppojt This Jrisbj, ’ he 
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waU ^fe an aversion iojhe Englisb* 
audithiir government ; ainl> if ever they 
have it in their powei'i they will shake 
it oft,” 

Liberty of conscience being one of 
the most frequeiitarguments and [Plaus- 
ible pretexts used by those who aimed 
at the destruction of the national 
church in 1687, or desire it in 1837,— 
let ‘ those who, although they unite 
themselves with the llomati Catholics, 
do yet honestly and sincerely seek H- 
berly of conscience, observe the remarks 
of his lioliness of Itome, contained in a 
circular sent forth in 1819. 

It is the custom of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to quiet the suspicions of the 
more scrupulous among their Protest- 
ant coadjutors, by saying that the pope 
has, at present, little or no power in 
these islands ; and, probably, they 
may have the highest authority for using 
such an expression. Nothing is more 
likely than that his holiness should 
grant a dispensation, and give plenary 
indulgence, to all those faithful Catho- 
lics who shall deny the authoritycof 
the pope ill these realms, in order to 
advance Catholicism, and increase his 
power. 

It was not indifierence to the cause 
of Popery tliat induced Pope Innocent 
XL, in the time of King James, to re- 
ceive with coldness Lord Casllemaine, 
whom that monarch bad sent as am- 
bassador to the court of Home. It was 
not indiscreet policy on the part of 
Louis XIV. — who, by revoking the 
edict of Nantes, had expelled all Pro- 
testants from his dominions — to write 
to James, in 1686 or 1687, that, as 
tlie exercise of the Catholic religion 
could not be re-established in England, 
save by removing from the people the 
impression that the king was resolved 
to make it triumph, he must dissuade 
him from saying or doing any thing 
which might authorise or augment this 
fi^ri^ This jesuiiical piece of casuistry 
is mentioned by Bossuet; and our 
present rulers seem to act upon the 
advice. 

Such conduct on the pari of the 
Roman Catholics is in perfect har- 
mony with the'spirit and avowed prin- 
ciples of the Church of Rome — a church 
wuich justifies any sin, by the unprin- 
cipled doctrine, that the end sanctifies 
the. means — a church which sanctions 
ibe'>Wcach of an oath. Tliis is no idle 
d^iamation. Tlie third canon of tJie 
Council'of Laleran, the standing law of 


tlm cburcli, declares, that vtifh 
against the interests of the Chorch of 
Home are perjuries.” 

Those Dissenters who, like the Noi>- 
conformists in the time of King James, 
have leagued themselves wiili the Pa- 
pists, under the pretence ofobtmning 
national education for the poor, liberty 
of conscience, and toleration for all, 
would do well to read the pope*s citt 
cular letter to tlie Irish prelates, on tlie 
subject of Bihle-schools, dated at Rome, 
Court of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Sept. 18, 
1819. Pope Pius VII. says, the pa- 
rable of the sower and the seed, and 
the enemy and the tares, is seen veri- 
fied in these onr days, particularly in 
Ireland.” Information has reached 
the ears of the Sacred Congregation, 
that Bible-schools, supported by tlie 
friends of the anti-Caiholics, have been 
established in almost every part of 
Ireland.’' The directors of these 
schools are, generally speaking, jlfr- 
tliudislSf who introduce Bibles ^ translated 
into English by the “ Biull Society,” 
AND PiiopptD rp liY KKUOUS, with the 
sole view of seducing the youlh, and 
entirely eradicating from their minds 
the truth of the oilhodox faith.” TIte 
holy father adds, that “ every exertion 
must be made to keep the youth away 
from their destructive schools. W'liat 
must Protestants think of the honesty, 
veracity, toleration, or devotion of those 
sincere Catholic allies, tlie infallible 
head of whose church gives such an 
account of the Bible, translated with so 
much anxiety and care as to employ 
the united learning and diligence of 
forty-seven most eminent divines of 
tlie Protestant church, during tliree 
years? Tlie translation was commenced 
in 1607, and competed in 1611. The 
Bible Society was established in 1805. 
The prelates of the Romish church in 
Ireland, in their “ annual pastoral 
charge,” term that same Biblita “ per^ 
nicious book, the 7'euding (yr* retaining 
which is entircljfy and without any ex^ 
cvptiony prohibited to the people and 
commend peasants for lifting in the 
tongs, and biiryii^ or burning that 
Holy Gospel which his holiness in- 
sinuates to be “ the Gospel op the 
D^ev I L.” \V e would bid Protestants of 
any deiioininatioii whatever consider 
well ere they subscribe to such bias-, 
phemous infallibility. 

But, since the Voluntaries, and some 
other Protestant Dissenters, from 
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Kngfisli »n(l S^btlfsli reformed cliurcli^ 
who are advocates for liberty of con- 
science in our time, see so much 

cause for gratificntioir* in their al- 
liance with the Homan Catholics, it 
may be well to refer them to the cate- 
chism of that church for the opinion 
which Homan Catholics entertain of 
the Protestant church. The Catechis^ 
rnus Ihmmnus declares it to be led by 
the spirit of the devil ! and dues so in 
these very words : “ Sed quemad- 
modum htec mm ecclesia errare non 
potest — ila creteras omnes quae sibi 
ecclesiae nonien arrogant, et quai diahoU 
jipirifu ducuntiir,” &o. 

We may remind the Voluntaries of 
1836, that such a doctrine is in perfect 
unison with the words of the New 
Testament, translated into French, and 
printed at Bonrdeaux in 1086. That 
Testament thus tninslated I Tim. c. iv. 
V. 1 : “ Now the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times some 
will separate themselves from the 
Kom A giving themselves up to 
spirits of error, and to doctrines taught 
hp devils.'' 

Let any one who is allowed to peruse 
his w'holc Bible turn to the passage; 
let those who distrust the English 
version, and have access to the original, 
refer to the (Jreek, and explain how, or 
for what purpose, the Honianists infer- 
])olatcd the word lloman’’ before 
“ faith” in the Bonrdeaux Testament. 
Tlie object remains the same, though 
the translation was afterwards, in a 
great measure, suppressed. 

9. The materials which form this union 
bet\veen Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants are of far too opposite a character 
to allow It to be of long duration. As, 
in 1686, the Noneq^ormists “ knew that 
the genius of tlieir' religion was diame- 
trically opposite to that of the Catho- 
lics’’ (Hum k, 256), so the Dissenters 
of this enlightened age” perceive 
that their spiritual principTes are at 
complete variance ; nor w'ill a fancied 
identity of secular politics, or the rest- 
lessness of worldly ambition, permit 
the two parties to continue in alliance. 
Symptoms of difference have already 
arisen. Tins became evident in the 
House of Commons, on the 3d of June 
last; when Mr. D. W, Harvey told 
Mr. O’Connell tJint “ the Catholic 
religion was essentially an establish- 
merit; it w^as universal in its system, 
and it tolerated m other* The Catholic 
church aimed at ecclesiastical ascend- 


ency ; not so the Preteslant Diilscnter. 
Gentlemen might smile ; but one thing 
was certain-^ that there was a struggle 
between Protestantism and Popery.” 
Tliere have also been signs of a rupture 
lately, when the same Protestant I>is- 
senter, addressing the Catholic agitator 
in a letter, said, I cannot allow f/ov, 
of all mcHy to impose upon me articles 
of faith.” And even more alanning 
appearances of such an event are con- 
tained in a more recent letter to Derry- 
nnne, from the bountiful Mr. Beau- 
mont, in which he asks Mr. O’Connell, 
what right he has to take upon himself 
the advocacy of the claims of the Dis- 
.senters. 

The same reliance may now be 
placed by us on the present ministers’ 
professions of attachment to the esta- 
blished church that our ancestors, in 
the time of James, could place in those 
of T.ord Sunderland and his master. 
The Catholic historian says, James 

assured them that he cherished rio 
hostility against the established church.” 
11^ was all the while endeavouring to 
undermine it. While James was re- 
proving “ the very hard uj»age the Hu- 
guenots had met with” from Log is 
XTV., and boasting of his sentiments 
of toleration to the Prince of Orange, 
he was congratulating the French on 
the want of it, in revoking the edict of 
Nantes. — Vide King .Tames’s Letters, 
&c., .Appendix to Dalryinple, p. 177. 

We have heard of a statesman from 
whose lips a more than ordinary de- 
parture from truth was expected, when- 
ever he w^as seen to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and assume a deportment of 
much sincerity and veracity. 

In the same spirit, every measure 
which has been introduced by the 
Whig- Radical cabinet, for the purpose 
of iniiicting “ a severe blow,” or giving 

a heavy discouragement to Protest- 
antism,” has ever been prefaced, on 
the part of Lords Melbourne, John 
Russell, and Glenelg, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, by professions of extreme attach- 
ment to the Protestant church, and ar- 
dent zeaf for tlie welfare and efficacy of 
the ecclesiastical establishment. 

But Esau’s hands suit ill with Jacob's 
voice.” 

In 1686, we find Clarendon writing 
to the king, that the Roman (Catholic 
clergy in several places liavc fortiid the 
people paying their tithes to the Pio* 
testant ministers and, also, that the 
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old proprietors have in several places 
foitiid the tenants paying their rents to 
their present landlords.*’ 

This proliibition to pay tithes has 
now become so universal in Ireland as 
not to require proof by adducing' any 
examples; but, in order to render tlie 
parallel more complete, non-payment 
of rents to, and non-ownership by, 
Protestant landlords, is now recom- 
mended and hinted at by the priests. 

“ Who are these blood tf Inndloi'dmy* 
exclaimed a reverend fatlier, after Di- 
vine service — these tyrannical despots? 
Why, they are fellows whose names 
were not known wlien your ancestors 
possessed the lands they now possess ; 
hut a time will soon come that will 
oblige them to prove what right and 
title they have to their possessions.’* 

A letter from Ireland, dated 1685, 
writing of the Whigs, says, “ It is very 
certain that, if the devil had had power 
to give Monmouth and Argyle those vic- 
tories that Heaven bestowed on his sa- 
cred majesty, there is not a Cromwell- 
ian in Ireland, in or out of employ- 
ment, but would join with the rebels, 
and cut our throats ; and it is as cer- 
tain they will do so again, if ever any 
such opportunity oflers. Is it, there- 
fore, advisable to keep such men in 
poNver, and in authority, either in the 
militia or civil government? And is 
there any kingdom or empire upon 
earth that can be always secure from 
revolts and insurrections ?** 

It was reserved for the period of the 
Whig-Iladical administration of Lord 
Melbourne to illustrate the truth of this 
observation, and to place additional 
power in the hands of such dangerous 
persons. In proof of the present in- 
clination to blood, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing quotation from the address of a 
reverend priest, in 1835 : — 

“ These Orange Conservatives are 
very confident, like the devil, when he 
t^iitpted our Saviour in the wilder- 
ness; but we will strike fear and terror 
into their hearts on Tuesday. 1 hope 
it will not be necessary to draw the 
sword ; for I hope the very siglit of the 
scabbard will be enoiigh to frighten 
them. But I tell you, boys, if the 
Conservatives gain this election,— they 
cannot gain it ! — but if, by paying, 


threats, and violence, tl>ey do gain it,— 
if they trick us out of our representa- 
tives on this, as they did at the last 
election, and we be beat, more blood 
will flow than there is water in the 
river Barrow.” 

This address was printed, and was 
delivered by Father Kehoe to his con- 
gregation, after Divine service, from 
the uUw\ 

Are not these fearful denunciations 
to be uttered from the altar ? Let sin- 
cere Protestafits observe that these are 
not mere empty words ; they are the ana- 
themas of men aware of their own in- 
fluence and power, who, having control 
over the enslaved minds of a benighted 
people, give utterance to such impreca- 
tions and savage sentiments, knowing 
they will produce the desired efiect of 
excitement, intimidation, and hatred. 
Yet these are the men whose influence 
and power our ministers think insuf- 
ficient, and endeavour to increase ; 
these are the advocates for civil and 
religious freedom, whose alliance the 
Protestant Voluntaries are proud to 
claim, and with whom their mistaken 
followers are deluded to continue in a 
war against church establishments, to 
promote the mock cause of liberty of 
conscience. 

At what 4)eriod of English history, 
either before the revolution or at more 
recent times, have the clergy of the 
(Jhurch of England denounced from 
the altar any of their flock who might 
vote, at an election, for a man who clif- 
fere(l from any of themselves in poli- 
tics? What instance of infringement 
of liberty of conscience, or of action, 
can be found among the English clergy, 
that will bear any comparison to this 
outrage by the Catholic priesthood ? 

Enough has bee# said to shew that 
there is, at least, as much hatred enter- 
tained by the Irish now as at the time 
when the Earl of Clarendon was lord- 
lieutenant: We will now conclude 
this chapter ; and in oui^next we shall 
scrutinise some other parts of the po- 
licy of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet more 
narrowly, and shew that the resem- 
blance in those measures already stated 
is not greater than in those which are 
to come. 
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THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NUR.SE. 
ADA LASCELLES. 


Karlv impressions and associations 
cling to us nearly as closely, through 
life, as the peculiar contour of our 
faces, and the expression of our features. 

I cannot describe what I felt a year or 
two ago, when I met again, after a lapse 
of many years, the fondly remembered 

Eleanor L , the beauty and the 

admiration of the whole school where 
I was educated. She was my senior 
some two or three summers, but she 
had honoured me with tim name of 
“ her favour itCj* and took my part in the 
school on all occasions, whethef right 
or wrong ; whilst I looked up to her 
almost with idolatry, and could have 
fodght, scratched, or abused any one 
of the girls who had dared to hint that 

INIalilda B , or (ierlnule C , 

was as handsome or as accomplished 
as my female paragon. She was, in- 
deed, then, a most lovely creature ; and 
so thought a high and gallant officer, 
who obtained her from her parents at 
the early age of sixteen years and a 
half, and took her with him to India, 
where he liad an official situation. 
Deeply is there imprinted^n my mind 
all she said, atid all she wore, on that 
day, when, young as 1 was, 1 stood by 
her side at the altar, holding her white 
gloves, as her most distinguished brides- 
maid, with my eyes intensely fixed on 
that most finely sculptured face of hers, 
while she pronounced the irrecoverable 
“i «;i7/,”and witnessed the small, gold, 
symbolical ring, placed upon her girl- 
ish finger by her exulting lover. Did 
she love this noble officer ? Who is 
there that can arftwer this important 
question ? T asked it of myself many 
times on that same day. 1 had asked 
her the same many times before, but 
never could I get a satisfactory answer. 

J was too young then to reason much 

upon the subject ; for Eleanor 1j 

smiled sweetly on me and all around 
her on that day, as she had ever done 
liefore. I therefore endejivoured to per- 
suade myself that all was right within 
lier heart. After the ceremony I could 
hardly find an opportunity to approach 
her, so much was she engrossed by her 
admiring husband. She had only time 
fondly to embrace me, as she put off 
her elegant bridal dress, and attired 
herself in one more appropriate for tra- 


velling. I kissed her hands, her cheeks, 
her eyes, her lips, her forehead. 1 was 
almost contulsed with grief, when 1 
saw her handed into the carriage tliat 
was to bear her from me, 1 thought for 
over, and saw her wave her hand, and 
heard her promise “ she would never 
forget me.^' I hated at that moment 
her gallant husband, and have never 
been able in after life to think of him 
with any degree of pleasure. Did he 
not take from me my most beloved 
friend ? and did not I love her better, 

1 thought, than it was possible fur any 
man in the world to do ? Perhaps 1 
did ; but wliat then ? 1 could not heaji 
upon her neck and arms the finest and 
the largest pearls ; I could not give lier 
rank, station, equipage. In short, I 
could not marry her, but I could have 
died for her : our love surpassed the 
iisiial love of women ; it was like that 
of Jonathan and David, and the feeling 
never has been obliterated from iny 
bosom. 

I received many letters from my 
sweet Eleanor, and some valuable pre- 
sents, whilst she was in India ; but wc 
had both been tossed about so much 
on the turbulent waves of lifers ocean, 
that it was no wonder that we had lost 
all know’ledge of each other’s latitude 
and longitude, that we knew not even 
if we yet floated or not thereupon, or 
had foundered years ago and disap- 
peared. 

What was my aslonisliment and de- 
light when 1 recognised ray beautiful 
friend, in the wife of a physician of 
much eminence here in London, as she 
came to pay a morning visit to the 
lion. Mrs. Meredith, some short timt 
after the birth of my darling Algernon — 
loved by me, no doubt, more fondly, 
from that spirit of egotism which per- 
vades us all. I hud been the means, 
under Heaven, of saving this dear child’s 
life (as J have elsewhere narrated), and 
so, forsooth, I must love him the best of 
all the children I had done good offices 
too ! Here was self-love indeed, for he 
seemed to me as my very own ; I had 
both pride and pleasure in beholding 
him, and every thing that gives us plea- 
sure we are sure to love. 

I had looked so very juvenile when 
Eleanor L — set oft' for India, that 
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luy iurro was not matured, nor the 
cUaraeier of my face fixed ; insomuch 
tlmt she did iiot fi.nd out in the 

Monthly Nurse*’ her former little 
petted favourite : but 1 could scarcely 
cousin myself, on seeing her, from 
throwing my arms around her, and 
weeping upon her bosom. But 1 re- 
frained myself, even as Joseph did 
when ho beheld liis brethren ; yet it was 
with a miser’s feeling, who longs to 
count over his treasure without a wit- 
ness. The moment 1 had fairly got away 
from the Itouse of Mr. Meredith, I hired 
a fly, attired myself iu my most becom- 
ing morning dress, bought an elegant 
new bonnet expressly for the occasion, 
and drove to the handsome mansion of 

Dr. Lascelles in Place, sent up 

iny maiden name, and was iiisuiuly ad- 
mitted. 

After we had tenderly and repeated- 
ly embraced each other, Mrs. Ijascelles 
and myself began to peruse each other’s 
form and features, with more strict 
scrutiny than we had done at first, and 
to nyjke mental observations, at le^t, 
upon the changes that unavoidably 
must have taken place upon us, with 
the wear and tear of so many years. 

Wliat she thouglit of me I know not, 
but I saw she was still one of the finest 
women T ever beheld. An Indian 
climate had ceitainly made her once 
delicate skin of a darker hue, but it 
had not altered the beauty of her eyes, 
her long eyelaslies, and the raven glos- 
siness of her hair. Her form, too, was 
not injured by undue enlargement, — 
she had not, like myself, increased a 
good deal in size, hut she preserved 
tliat elegant rounded shape she possess- 
ed when I last saw her, of course a 
little matured. Was she happy now ? 
Alas ! I could this time have answered 
the question to myself; but 1 might 

^ vc saved myself the trouble, for in a 
V words she told me her story. 

^ IShe had lost, many years ago, her gal- 
lartl officer and husband in India, who 
had left her considerable properly, and 
one child, a boy, then about seven years 
old. Slie had embarked for l^.nglarid 
with her child and efl'cets, but had been 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and had 
with the greatest difliculty been saved 
from drowning, w^ith her little boy. 
She had seen all her worldly wealth go 
dow n, to increase the “ treasures of the 
deep,”— the mighty treasures old Nep- 
tune keeps to liimsclf, making him a 
richer potentate than any on the solid 
part or the earth. 


Sd niitott; did'niy *|>oor'Bleaiior suf- 
fer fin .lbet^4U-stltr red voyage ftome^-thut 
shq beiiei^ tlien she had lost tlie en- 
tireiim of her limbs, and tliet her little 
Warren Hastings would have peritHied 
also : they were l)oth in the' most 
miserable condition when ttiey arrived 
in London, for they bad neither rela- 
tives, health, nor money. Some kind- 
hearted stranger acquainted die bene- 
volent Dr. Lascelles of the wretched 
state in which the lady from India and 
her little boy Were placed : when he im- 
mediately visited thorn in their humble 
apartments, somewhere about Camdeii- 
town; the whole of his professional 
skill was exerted for them, in the first 
instance, from the purest charity, but 
it was soon quickened into tliemost in- 
tense interest, and finally into an anxi- 
ety so acute for the perfect restoration 
of his lovely patient and her child, that, 
old bachelor as he was, it began much 
to alarm him, and make him suspect 
that he was caught at last. 

Not long (lid the aiiiiahle Dr. l.as- 
cellos suffer the thing to remain in 
doubt. After analysing his feelings 
very accurately, as well as the character 
of his inamoratay and finding nothing 
wrong in either of them, he \vith much 
brevity and clearness told the lady 
“ that he could afford no lime for the 
business of ^ wooing, but that he had 
never seen any woman before who alto- 
gether pleased him so well, and that he 
would give her just four and twenty 
hours to consider of his proposal of 
marriage, when, should it be accept- 
ed, they would immediately get his 

oI(l friend the Dean of - ■ to per-‘ 

form the marriage ceremony in her own 
rooms, as she wms still loo unwell to 
go to church with safety, though he 
thought in his carriage she might be 
removed afterwards to his own house 
ill Place.” 

Can it be wondered at, that poor Elea- 
nor w as but too thankful to accept this 
disinterested offer, an as^um of the most 
elegant description, with an honourable 
and iniieh-hoiioured gentleman, a man 
of feeling and of education, for her 
protector f Then her boy too ! her little 
llasiiiigs ! who was so great a favourite 
with the good Doctor, and insisted on 
using his gold -headed cane as his Bu- 
cephalus, every time ‘he visited them! 
She hesitated not, and gratefully became 
the wife of one of the best-hearted men 
in England. 

** I am sure,” added Mrs. Lascellesi 
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as ^Ue (mislietl ibis you 

\vill mudi admire iiMs- 

i)iu»d; lie almost spoils me^ aiicl, ns 
,you see, lie has perfectly resVtred me ^ 
to the use of my limbs^ lie wiirbe de- "" 
lighted to be introduced to you, my 
beloved Mary,'' continued she, most 
nfftHCtionatcly, “for he has licaitl me 
speak of you a thousand times: in- 
deed, I always fancy there is a great 
lesemblance in our Ada to what you 
weie, Mary, at hcrjige,— so tliat there is 
scarcely a day in which your name is 
not mentioned.'’ 

“ You have, then, presented your kind 
excellent husband, F.leanor, with a 
daughter ? have you any more children ? 

I long to know every particular about 
you,’' said I, “and to see Dr. Lascellcs, 
and your son and daughter. But pardon 
me — perhaps — 1 fear by your looks 1 
have touched some painful chord . Y ou 
have lost your first child, Eleanor?” 

“ No, l\Iary,” slie replied, “ Hastings 
is alive and doing well, I hope ; for we 
have sent him to India. I will not, 
dearest, dsish the delight of this our 
reunion, by telling you all the particu- 
lars of my history — eimugh for me at 
present to say, that Hastings has turned 
out lather wild, and has given us both, 
his excellent fathei -in-law and myself, 
much anxiety. We shall^ have time 
enough to talk over all these matters at 
our leisure ; for now that I have found 
you, truant, believe not that I will easily 
])art with you 

1 was easily persuaded to slay a fe>v 

weeks at Place, where I got 

well acquainted with the chaiacter of 
Dr. Lascelles, who had a most exten- 
sive practice, was doatingly foncl of his 
Eleanor, and possessed a certain eccen- 
tricity of manner and sentiment, that, to 
111 ) self at least, was very interesting. But 
uh.it surprised me very mucli was his 
coolness and distant behaviour to his 
young daughter Ada, then turned of 
sixteen, and the exact counterpart of 
what her mother was when she stood, 
at the same age, to receive the nuptial 
benediction at the Church of St. James, 
before she embarked upon tlie world of 
waters that bore her to an Indian 
clime. 

1 was much puzzled to account for 
the good physician's freezing manner 
to his only child— one, too, so surpass- 
ingly lovely, and seemingly so affec- 
tionate and good. He never call^ her 
by her name of Ada, never caressed 
her, and as seldom as possible spoke to 


hcfr at alL When he did so, he called 
her “ Miss I^celles," and seemed not 
to heed the evident pain this coldness 
gave to both his wife and the fair young 
creature herself, f could not account 
for it, and feared to question Eleanor 
upon the subject, thinking it more de- 
licate to wail her own time for any 
communication she might be pleased 
to make to me. 

During the time of my slay at 

Place, 1 own I narrowly watched the 
conduct and disposition of ray friend’s 
lovely daughter, with the suspicion, 
that there must he some fault or other 
of hers, at the bottom of her father's 
evident coolness to her. I could detect 
nothing about her, but that she was 
unhappy ; and this, surely, could he 
easily accounted for by tlic cutting 
treatment she received from one so 
closely counecled with her — one who 
shewed the most winning kindness to 
all saving herself. 1 thought, loo, that 
Ada drooped much under this constant, 
and, as I conceived, unmerited inflic- 
tion ; that it W'as more than poagiblc, 
it might injure her constitution, and 
produce decline. In short, I could 
bear it no longer, but delermiiied, from 
belter feelings, I hojie, than curiosity, 
to ask Eleanor at once, “ wdiy she did 
not remonstrate with Dr. Lascelles her- 
self, on his most absurd and cruel con- 
duct to his own sweet child, and insist 
upon its being altered ?" “ You shall 
know all about it, Mary,” said my 
friend ; “ but I hear now the Doctor's 
rap at the door, and there goes poor 
Ada down to take his great coal and 
stick, which she constantly perseveres 
in doing, although he never thanks her 
for her filial attention. He has re- 
ceived an impression, altliough I be- 
lieve it to be a false one, and, being 
somewhat of a prejudiced man, lie can- 
not, or will not, try to conquer o# 
efface it ; he conceives his poor girl to 
be designing, falser— nay, intriguing, 
nor can I convince him he is wrong : 

“ She has deceived us both, Eleanor,” 
he always sternly replies to my entrea- 
ties, “ nod she shall suffer for it.” 

As we sat at table, after this little 
conversation, and during all the fol- 
lowing evening, I kept my eyes fixed 
on the modest, intelligent, and pensive 
countenance of Ada Lascelles, to be 
able to find out for myself, whether she 
were indeed a deceiver, — so young 
too ! “ Site would deceive an angel,” 
thought I to myself, “ if she really be 
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as her ftitltcr thinks her. There is some 
na^stery about this case — some unseen 
work going on — some counter-current 
raniting deep below. She looks more 
like a youthful saint, a divine Ma- 
dotmay than a plotter and intriguer. 
Physicians understand very well the 
physical maladies, the comnaencement 
or the cure of internal diseases of tlie 
body, but liow should they know any 
thing of mental ones ? How is it pos- 
sible, that this plain, sensible, quiet 
gentleman, who is out all the morning 
tracing the sources of the many com- 
plaints that “ flesh is heir to,” inquir* 
ing into the state of the digestive or- 
gans, and inflammatory symptoms, 
should understand any thing whatever 
of the intricacies of the human mind ? — 
a female mind loo ! — the subtle work- 
ing of .contending feelings? “the 
depths that no plummet-line can fa- 
thom, from whence, perchance, this 
poor girl’s actions, whatever they may 
have been, have sprung? Hers is no 
common character, — the lights that 
bunrin those large dark eyes of hers 
are too holy for^a worldly, a common 
observer to comprehend. I am sure 
that Dr. Lascelles does not understand 
the motives or the character of his lovely 
child.” 

The following evening, as we sat in 
the richly furnished drawing-room in 

— Place, I studied the fFatnresof 

Dr. Lascelles himself, as he indulged 
himself in a short aflernoon-nap, his 
usual custom before lea ; and 1 felt per- 
suaded, from the perusal of them, that 
he was a man very likely to take up a 
hasty opinion, and would be quite as 
reluctant to abandon it. I made up 
my mind, too, that my beloved Eleanor 
(and there she sal in a rich Eastern 
turban of gold lamn-nork, for some 
visitors were expected, and a dress of 
4blue Canton crape, full and flowing), 
w^tli all her beauty and her goodness, 
Assessed not half the high-toned mind, 
the heroic greatness, of her equally 
beautiful, but evidently suffering daugh- 
ter. As I riveted my eyes upon the 
latter, and read the deep abstraction of 
her own, I could not forbear sighing 
audibly, and whispering to my friend, 
“Your Ada has been wronged. In- 
deed, Eleanor, this affair must be 
probed to the bottorrt, or you will lose 
your child. There is mischief going 
on within — the worm is eating at the 
root of the flower.” 

I was interrupted by the footman 


bringing in a packet from India, and 
presenting it on a silver salver to Dr. 
Lascelles. “ Your master is asleep, 
William,” said the sylph-like Ada, in a 
whisper, to the man-servant ; “ place the 
packet on the table until he aWakes.” 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed 
the physician, only now half awake, “ Is 
Lady Ingleby worse ? She cannot live 
many days, I know, and I promised 
I would go again to-day, if sent for.” 
“ No, my love,” said Mrs. lascelles, 
rising and giving him the packet, “ it 
is from India, from poor Hastings — 
(iod grant that it may bring more fa- 
voirrtiblo accounts than the last !” 

I observed lh.it Ada turned quickly 
round on hearing this, and, hastily 
taking up a book, shaded her face with 
her hand. 1 saw, too, that her father 
frowned upon her, and that the face 
of my friend was unusually pale. 
“ Shall 1 open the packet, Doctor ?” 
Slid she; “I am most impatient to 
hear how that poor misguided fel- 
low likes his new appointment there.” 

“ You had belter ask information of 
Miss Lascelles, then,” retorted the doc- 
tor, in a tone of irony and almost in- 
sult ; “ 1 have no doubt her secret com- 
munications with her deluded brother 
have given her a much truer account 
than we shall find here. But open 
them yourself, my dear Eleanor — I for- 
got that you must be most anxious, and, 
indeed, so am 1 ; for, nolvviihstaiiding 
all his faults, Hastings has many noble 
qijalilies,,/i>^‘ ffc, at feast y never deceived 
his parents P' Ad.i Lascelles calmly 
put down the book she had been read- 
ing, and glided softly out of the room,* 
as her father uttered this : I saw a tear 
glisten on the cheek of the agitated girl 
as she passed me ; but I saw no resent- 
ment, no shame, no remorse, — nothing 
but sorroWy deep, intense, was upon 
that placid brow. 

].)r. Lascelles apologised to me for 
this little outbreak, “ My daughter is 
undergoing a course of discipline,” said 
he, “a moral purgation, that will, I 
trust, do her good. But, tell me, Elea- 
nor, how does our extravagant son ?” 

“Just ,is usual,” replied his mother, 
weeping, “ ever in want of money; he 
would drain you, if he could, I foar, of 
every shilling. He asks now for an ad- 
ditional 200^, and says his honour will 
be forfeited, and he must give up hi$ap- 
pointmentat Calcutta, unless it hs imme- 
diately sent to him. I3ut I will not per- 
mit you to injure, yourself and my other 
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cliild for his extravagances : Ooctor^ 
we will not send him this money •*’ 

But wo will, though exclaimed the 
weU-meanipg and generous physician ; 

‘‘ my Eleanor’s first-born child shall 
not be lost for want of assistance : 1 liave 
IK) doubt, after tliis, he will settle stead- 
ily enough, and we shall hear of his 
being a great and good man yet, tny 
dearest love/’ 

I was startled by hearing a gentle 
sigh near me : it was from Ada Las- 
celles, who had meekly returned, and 
had taken a seat close beside me. 
All resentments seemed dead within 
that pure, white, girlish bosom — or, what 
was more likely, they never had been 
kindled there. 1 thought that the fa- 
ther looked softened, as his eye rested 
for a moment on her nnreproachful 
face ; for he said , without any acrimon y 
of ^tone and manner, — “ Eleanor, do 
you observe, there is a letter therefrom 
Jlastings to — to his sister. You must 
bo sure she is most anxious to have 
tidings from one she loves better than 
all the world beside — — ” 

**Oh no, papal not su,” murmured 
the poor girl; “you wrong me, indeed 
you do — you know not hmo much I 
love you and mamma ; and L will prove 
it too, by bearing with submission your 
displeasure. 1 know that you believe 
you have just cause for anger against 
jne. 1 know you think so — but 
surely it will pass away. You will not 
fur ever keep at this chilling distance 
your own afiectioiinte daughter. Deur^ 
dear papa ! give me only one kiss, one 
tender embrace, such as you used to 
bless me with, and you will restore 
me to some degree of happiness — for 
indeed, papa, I am now most wretch- 
ed.” 

1 would have stolen out of the room 
at the commencement of this interest- 
ing family scene, but was prevented by 
my friend Eleanor : she whispered to 
me that it was better 1 should remain ; 
that lijy presence might prevent those 
reproaches from the Doctor tliat usual- 
ly followed these appeals of his daughter 
to his parental tenderness. 

“ Miss Lascelles,” said the physi- 
cian, “ there is but one way to this bo- 
som, to its love, to its perfect affection. 
It is the road of truths and entire 
cmdow\ Confess to me at once that 
you did not /axe, as you alleged, that 
gold repeater your grandmother left 
you, and all those family jewels ; but 
that either you have given them away, 


or disposed of them for some purpose 
of a clandestine nature. Own to your 
father and your mother (and mind nut 
your mother’s earliest friend, who is, 1 
see, much affected by this scene), — own 
at once, with sincerity and repentance, 
how you made away with property 
which, tl^gh certainly your own, yet 
still, at your age, you are accountable 
for. Until that is done, Dr. Lascelles 
has no daughter.” 

“ My dearest Ada I” urged her weep- 
ing mother, “ let me entreat you to be 
candid. There is some mystery about 
that watch and jewels ; surely, your 
parents ought to know all and every 
thing that concerns their child. Pray, 
pray, be not so obstinate ! For my sake, 
Ada, if not in obedience to your excel- 
lent father, acquaint us with the whole 
of that transaction.” 

“ Did yon lose those jewels, or did 
you sell them V' questioned the Doctor, 
in a lone of voice which shewed how 
much he felt affected by his lady’s 
touching appeal to her daughter ; how 
much he wished to get the thing «ver, 
and fold his child to his heart. 

1 looked at Ada Lascelles : I expect- 
ed she would rush to her father’s feet, 
and confess some girlish fault of care- 
lessness or folly ; but she did not move. 
Once I thought 1 perceived that she 
cast her eyes upxuntds for a moment, as 
if asking fortitude or pardon from above : 
but I might be mistaken, or it might 
be the usual mode that people have 
when they are puzzled, or are deeply 
thinking, to look upon the ceiling, or 
the clouds, or the stars, to help them. 

1 do this often myself, especially when 
lam venturing a reply to some friendly 
admonition respecting my predilection 
for relating birth storks. This of Ada 
Lascelles is not one, at any rate; but it 
is not, for that reason, iiUended as a “ sop 
to Cerberus” although' it may have thar 
effect. The story lay directly in ray 
path, stared me full in the face, from 
the blolle l pages of my note-book — 
blotted for want of a piece of blotting 
[>apcr which I once had, but which is 
gone to tie dogs, I believe ; not the ihree- 
headed animal 1 have just mentioned, 
but those dogs invisible vvlm consume 
so much of our property through life, 
wear out our clothes, spend our money, 
and lastly eat up our constitutions. The 
immortal poet says, ^Uhrow phj/sic to 
the dogs,” but what use would it be to 
do so ? the dogs would have too sound 
an instinct to take it, if so thrown. But 
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then it woulii save the patient from that 
penalty — this, no doubt, was what the 
poet meant, and it applies as well to 
physic for the mind as for the body. 

“ Only look at her,” said the irritat- 
ed father, pushing from him an ottoman 
stool, on which he had reposed his feet 
whilst sleeping. “ IJow vain« if, Elea- 
nor, attempting to move that stubborn 
spirit ! By hetaven ! — ” and he was get- 
ting into a violent passion ; but I ven- 
tured to interpose, — a very bold thing, 
it is true, between members of the same 
family when at odd«, but 1 have ever 
been a meddler of this description, and 
have sometimes got some hai*d knocks 
for my pains, or, as my old servant at 
Kensington would say, ‘‘ monkey’s al- 
lowance, more kicks than half-pence.” 

‘‘Stop, my dear sir,” cried I, ap- 
proaching niy dignified presence and 
my rustling royal-purple silk dress to- 
wards him, “there is more in this mat- 
ter than you think of, or I will give up 
for ever my study of human character. 
Leave the thing for the present to the 
gi-eat unravel ler of mysteries, Timc^ who 
is very fond of, solving enigma^, and 
making out riddles, though some, |)er- 
haps, are too hard for his old teeth to 
crack. 1 will stake what you will, Doc- 
tor— my excellent receipt for nervous 
disorders, if you like, against yours for 
the gout — that my young favourite, Ada, 
is not so much to blame ns you imagine, 
after all, — some imaginary point of 
honour, perhaps, on her side ; which, 
whether true or false, if her own mind 
sees it in a certain light, why then, you 
know — ”and I hesitated, for I began 
to have some suspicions, — “ she is not 
a culprity but a martyr 

There was a pause after this for some 
minutes — 1 know not how many, for 
who can calculate when the mind is 
intensely occupied, full to overflowing? 
Iliere sat the 4ther, with his eyes flxed 
on mine, but thinking neither of me 
iioadfthatdazzlingdinmond ring! have 
before mentioned, which, in my energy 
of speaking, I had brought, with the 
band it ornamented, close before him, 
and kept there, as if, by witl id rawing 
it, I should unweave the spell in which 
1 had bound him. Some new-born 
idea wasftoatfng in his mind : he could 
not perfectly examine it — it seemed 
to him too wild, too perplexing ; still 
it came and came again the thought 
ahsoibed all his faciihie.s — he removetJ 
not his eyes an instant from mine. My 
friend Eleanor, intent only on effecting 


a reconciliation between her husband 
and bis child, watched tltem both wHli 
the deepest anxiety, but without in the 
least sharing the sudden light that^as 
beaming through that huslmnd^s mind. 
And how looked. Ada? Apart she 
stood, with her hands clasped over her 
young and modest bosom ; her mouth 
half open ; hereyes—oli, those soft and 
eloquent eyes ! what did they not ex- 
press ? Most people’3 eyes — blue, or 
hazel, or brown, or Jewish black— are 
perfectly content to express one single 
or simple expression, as it may, and 
tlnnk they have done their duly by 
such service : but there are other orbs 
that contain within them a whole world 
of passion, drought, or feeling; that, 
like the characters in the immortal 
Shakespeare’s plays — his Hamlet, for 
instance — arc made up of contrarieties, 
a compound of opposing qualities, ba- 
lancing each other. Such eyes, such 
characters, are indeed a study ; and such 
was to me young Ada Jyascelles. 

And how did Ada Lascelles look ? 
Why, there were hope, anxiety,pity,fear, 
gratitude, affection, blended together; 
and there was resignation, also, to wtiat- 
ever might be the result of this engross- 
ing scene; and there wasapaiientendur- 
ance of suffering, tempering the whole, 
that I could have clasped her in my 
arms, and sought to Imve consoled her 
in my bosom as my own daughter. 

“ Can it be possible ?’' at length broke 
from the overcharged heart of I>r. Las- 
celles. He looked first at his wife, 
then at his daughter, then at myself. 
He seemed to have settled the point 
satisfactorily to himself; for he took 
hold of iny hand, which was still im- 
pressively held out towards him, thougl) 
I then knew it not— for nature and not 
the art of rhetoric guided that hand — 
and kept it there a sliort period^ but 
not, certainly, so long as it takes me to 
describe it, for a minute is an age in 
such high-wrought matters : heiook my 
liand, and, cordially shaking it, he drew 
me tnwarrls him, so as to coticeal his 
face from Eleairor; then whispered in 
my ear, — “You may be right, but it 
would kill the mother to knotv it. — 
God pardon me for my injustice to 
this heroic girl, if it should turn out as 
1 now suspect I” 

It was well for me that my beloved 
friend was not of a jealous temper; 
for liere was I whispering and wing 
whispered to by Iter husband, rig^t 
before lier very eyes. But Eleanor was 
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ofa v^ry tranquil nature, gentle, loving, 
confiding ; she seldom went below the 
surface in her reasonings ; if all ap- 
peared smooth and unruffled there, she 
was perfectly contented. She knew 
nothing of causation ; she only thought 
of efiects : and, perha[/s, she shewed 
her wisdom by so doing, for she kept 
tie^' l^in free from ferment, and her 
te^nper smooth as a summer's lake. 

l^lighted, therefore, was my tender 
friend, when she heard her respected 
husband call out, with an agitated 
voice, Ada, my child, come hither !*’ 
Still more so was she, when she saw 
that child clasped fondly to the bosom 
of her beloved father, whilst blessings 
were poured upon her youtiiful head. 
She wondered a little, and but a little, 
on what had produced this sudden 
change ; whatlind,in a moment, broken 
up nnd thawed tiie mighty river of a 
father's love, which now flowed freely, 
abundantly: it was enough for her 
that it diii flow ; that tlie strong, thick 
ice was gone — she trusted for ever. 
Warm in her aflcctions, though not 
profound in her speculations, she flew 
to the reconciled pair, and, throwing 
her graceful arms around them, re- 
quested permission to share in their 
mutual transports. 

It was indeed a group worthy of the 
chisel of Cunova, had he beheld the 
parents and the child at that exciting 
moment; but he was not then alive, 
and 1 neither paint nor chisel. I have 
nothing but a gray-goose quill (and the 
gray goose makes always the best pens) 
to lay iny colours on with, as my friend 
John Burnet says, or to cln:)e1 my {prin- 
cipal figures into a local liabitatiun ’’ 
and a form. liap{)y is it fur me, that 
my kind and imaginative readers (and 
all the readers of Frnscr's, no doubt, 
are so) will save me a world of trouble 
and of htnidlingy by letting that {;>ecu- 
liar faculty of the mind, the bright and 
vivid fancy — which has all the jminitive 
colours at command, as well as all the 
intennediate shades, with neutral tint 
into tlm. bargain, upon her pallet, — 
sketch for them the hale, good-looking 
physician, in iiis red morocco chair, bis 
black silk stockings and diamond knee- 
buckles (for, as I said before, we were 
all dressed this evening to receive com- 
pany ; and some most sidendid draw- 
ings of the Alhambra, by the renowned 
S. Page, Esq. just published, were laid 
out upon the tables, to amuse and de- 
light the visitors), his linen beautifully 


white, and his suit of clothes beautifully 
black — without the assistance of the 
celebrated Dr. Wynn, to whom so 
many of the poorer class of profes- 
sionals are indebted for his unrivalled 
Black Reviver, making many a seedy 
coat and shining pair of inexpressibles 
fit again # see the light of day, and 
face even the newly finished produc- 
tions of the great Meyer himself, who 
has fairly beaten Stultz^the fur-fanied 
Stultz— out of the field. Then, to por- 
tray the mother: tall, finely formed, 
and with a countenance fit for one 
of the heroines in the Aiabian Nights' 
Tales ; even the wife of the caliph him- 
self, the beautiful Zobeidc. Then the 
daughter ! lovely as an Iphigeuia, and 
sharing all her concentrated enthusiasm 
of soul. Have they finished ? No ; by 
the manes of my ancestors! they are 
sketching in “The Monthly Nurse,” 
also, at a short distance from the prin- 
cipal group. Have the goodness, 
sir, to hand it to me before you have 
linislied it. Well, you are no flatterer, 
if that be an excellency; but let it 
pass. Should you w^jli to try your 
skill on me in another painting, re- 
member I am not so corpulent as you 
have made me tliere, and am consider- 
ably taller; that I wear much more 
elegant caps, and have a beautiful 
baud and arm yet, which 1 always 
contrive, some how or other, with a 
woman's vanity, to display whenever 
opportunity oflers : why siiould th4 
talents be “ hid in a napkin ?” And . 
then, sir, you have made my dress tofi^r 
scanty ; 1 always wear eight breadths'.- 
of sarcenet in my dresses, which I cer- 
tainly should not be able to do if I were 
not pretty well off in the world . In short, 
my dear sir, 1 should feel infinitely ob- 
liged to you if you would do me the 
favour to erase from your painting my 
figure; it will look much uetter with- 
out it, for three figures make an ortho- 
dox number every way: and besides, 
and principally, I do not like to shew 
my face in the world as you have done 
me the honour to draw me. You will 
know med)ettery perlmps, some time or 
other, so no apology : it was but “ fan- 
cy’s sketch,*' and for once she has not 
succeeded, as regards myself ; but, as 
to the principal grouping, it is excel- 
lent— quite in the Vandyke style: it is 
life itself. 1 declare the middle figure 
is a portrait; I liave no doubt either 
your wife, or your niaiher,or your niis- ■ 
tress, or yourself^ have been attended 
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by Dr. Lasoelles, and you have noted 
•down every feature in his face. 

Rap 1 rap I rap ! went il»e street- 
door, and the grouping of iny tliree 
principal figures was dissolved in a 
moment; separated from each other, 
and ready to perform their respective 
parts as host and hostess* and — but 
no; the Iphigenia has fled. She has 
glided up the stairs to her own room ; 
1 suppose to indulge in the delicious 
wo,'^ if wo it be, that has the exter- 
nal signs of it, tears and sighs, but is 
so akin to bliss that it might be taken 
for it. 

Shall we follow there ? • The 

Monthly Nur§e”did so, and tenderly 
embrac^ the daughter of her friend, 
who was pleased to say ‘‘ (hat she had 
l)enetrated into the depths of her cha- 
racter; had given her credit for motives 
that no other person had dreamed of ; 
and, therefore, to her ear alone, to the 
first and dearest friend of her beloved 
mother, she would confide what had, 
for so many months, pressed upon her 
heart, and would take counsel fi'om 
one whose judgment, she was pleased 
to say, she might be able to trust in 
preference to her own. am very 
young,*’ continued Ada, “ and 1 may 
have erred ; it is not an easy thing to 
preserve the straight line, when con- 
flicting duties are pulling at us con- 
trary ways : but we shall be missed, I 
fear, below ; so let us enter the room 
together, for 1 luive heard the door go 
many times since we have been here, 
and we shall find the rooms half filled 
by the time we descend.” 

The luxuriant tresses of Ada Jyas- 
celles had been much discomposed by 
the strict embraces of her strong-limbed 
father, so we had to bivdrl them over 
again, and twist in the string of pearls 
afresh ; a little rose-water took oft' the 
slight redness that her happy tears had 
occasioned and, again affectionately 
kiasfing me, she placed her arm within 
my own, and thus we descended the 
stairs, and entered the brilliantly illu- 
minated drawing-room of one of (he 
most skilful, as well as most ^fortunate, 
physicians in the kingdom. Dr. l^s- 
celles had, in addition to ll\e income 
brought in by bis extensive practice, a 
very ample private fortune^ part of 
which he inherited from liis father^ and 
part of it had been bequeathed to him. 
An old valetudinarian gentleman, whose 
liver Imd been burned up in India, but 
gall bad been inereaeol in pro^* 


portion, had grown so partial to him, 
from receiving some benefit fiom' him 
daily by his prescriptions, as well as 
contradictions, that^ wlien he died, he 
left him nearly all his wealth, and these 
same pearls in Ada’s hair, and other 
ornaments, which the good physician 
threw into the lap of his wife and 
daughter; and had, also, out of the 
same legacy, presented the former 
enough to fit out her son in the liand- 
somest manner for Calcutta, and to send 
him occasionar supplies, until his ap- 
pointment had grown of importance 
and pay enough to support him in that 
style which he knew Hastings too well 
liked, and which he had been too de- 
licate, in his situation of stepfiither — 
perhaps, I ought to say, too ill-judged 
and falsely indulgent to the child of an 
adored wife — not to chasten and con- 
trol in his boyhood. But we are now 

in the drawing-room at Place ; 

and there are lords, ladies, bishops, 
counsellors, physicians, private gentle- 
men, members of parliament, poets, 
painters, and men of science of all de- 
scriptions, but of the first eminence, 
clustering through the rooms : it was 
rather a conversazione, as they call 
them, than a regular party ; for no cards 
were introduced, although there was 
music in abundance, there being three 
or four well-paid public singers invited 
there to amuse the company, and no 
less a man than S. K.,to favour us with 

hearing Ids tragedy of V , before it 

was presented at Covent Garden. 

It is a difticult thing to support two 
characlers. 1 was no longer Mrs. 
Griftiths, the Monthly Nurse,” at 
the house of Doctor and Mrs. JiUs- 
celles. More than one of the ladies 
present that evening stared at me, as 
they say, with all tlieireyes that is, 
bringing up the whole strength of the 
faculty of vision, to make out the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between Mrs. 

and the lady who did them 

the favour to take Ciite of them 
and their young hopefuls, during the 
time when neither of them could well 
take care of themselves. Of course 
they could not bring themselves to be- 
lieve ill the identity of the two appear- 
ances; but still they could not help 
thinking, ** 'twHs atnnge, 'ivvas passing 
strange.” 

I have acquired, by long practice, 
such a look of perfect iinconscioifftness 
and tranquillity, wtien tire eyes of those 
who huve seen me before have 
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nised and queslioried me, as it were,, 
•demanding an answering look of recog- 
nition, which they have asked in vain 
for, that it has become a matter of 
amusement to me to watch Imw very 
much puzzled many ladies have turned 
away from the investigation of my fea- 
tures, and given it up as a thing quite 
beyond their comprehension. I think 
1 should make a tolerably good diplo- 
matist by this command of my physio- 
gnomy; and have some thoughts, now 
I have totally relinquished my vocation 
of “ Monthly Nurse,*' to ofl'er myself 
to our liberal administration as ambas- 
sadress to the Russian court, or govern- 
ess to one of our Indian presidencies: 
fur is it not a paramount qualification 
for such high ofhces, that no one will 
ever be able to find out by iny counte- 
nance what is passing within the vasty 
dce^) *’ of iny busy mind I Talk not to 
me of ilie iransparcncjf that should ex- 
ist, they s^, between the expression of 
the eyes and the thoughts of the heart : 
all this might be very well in the fabled 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney; but in 
the world — the plotting, calculating, in- 
triguing world — where all the folks in it, 
or, at least, the greatest number, arc 
racking their brains how to profit them- 
selves by the weaknesses, the follies, 
and tlie sensibilities, nay — even the af- 
fections, of the Olliers, — surely, it is 
wiser to put up a screen between the 
inquisitive glances of our neighbours 
and our own cogitations ; such an one 
as we sometimes see used, made of 
wood and painted green, for an aristo- 
cratic burner, wlien a pseudo-gentleman 
has the misfoitune to be domiciled next 
door to one of the three-gold-bulls fra- 
ternity, or, still worse, a vender of 
“IJanhury’s Imtire,” or the innocent 
feet of calves, oxen, and sheep, pro- 
perly prepared. 

After coflee had been handed round, 
on the evening 1 have been speaking 
of, with cakes of every kind ; when the 
drawings, and the models, and the 
gems, and the hundred of other eye- 
traps, had been duly looked at and 
descanted on ; when the professionals 
had been encored and applauded, — Dr. 
Lascelles expressed a wisli that his 
daugiiter should amuse the company 
and himself by giving them a little air, 
accompanied by lierself on the harp, 
she having received lately some lessons 
from the flrst master on that instrumeiii 
in London. The good Doctor had not 
ipMmated such a wish for many months ; 


and, thougir Ada had notUterally << hung 
her liarp upon the willow’s” since 
her father's displeasure, — for she had 
practised assiduously every day for 
hours, — yet whenever she heard his well- 
known step upon the stairs, her study 
was relinquished and her harp was 
mule, as if Uie atmosphere of a father's 
displeasure had an effect upon its 
strings. But now Ada was not asked 
a second time ; and [ am sure that the 
flue eyes of my favourite were mois- 
tened with emotion, though they did 
not overflow, as, with a iieightened 
colour and a tremulous voice, she sang 
the following lines, which 1 got her to 
copy for me the next day, although she 
would not confess that she either wrote 
the words or composed the melody : 
but 1 must own ] strongly suspect her 
of botii these misdemeanours ; for the 
poetry had so strong a reference to lier 
late uncomfortable state with her fa- 
ther, that [ think slie could not by 
chance have found words so applica- 
ble — or, even if she had, where could 
shcdiave got the artist to arrange an air 
that suited them so well ? As for her 
Italian music-master, he could not have 
done it, even if he had tried; fur he 
would have smothered up the simple, 
pathetic melody, had it come into his 
head, and so mystifled it with shakes, 
trills, and ornaments, that nature's 
sweet child" never could have been 
recognised. Drawing the harp towards 
her, her small black satin slipper on its 
pedals, her arras gracefully thrown 
round it, and her eyes timidly glanc- 
ing towards the Doctor to see if he 
understood her song — thus did the 
lovely girl pour fortli her simple lay ; 
her admiring, but unconscious mother 
wondering ‘‘ where her Ada got that 
pretty song and much more she 
wondered that she had never hoard her 
practise it before that evening ; for Ada 
had kept it altogether as a solace to her 
sufferings when quite alone. 

SONG 01' ADA LASCELLES. 
Likesunsliiiio to u drooping flower, 

That suiilc, so long delay'd, 

Came o'er this heart with wond'roua 

power, 

So long condoimi’d to shade. 

Ilow much I wolcomo that lov'd ray. 

Withheld so long a while I 
For more than flow'ret loves the day, 

Love I — a father's smile. 

Many smiles and si^ifleant glances 
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at llic simple, unadorned ballad lliat 
Ada I^Asceltes bad |>iveii the company ; 
and one of them wdi> bold enough to 
inginuate that the young lady's voice 
possessed so much sweetness, dexibil- 
ity, and power, it was a pity she had 
not the advantage of a lew finishing 
lessons to give her slylvy and especially 
a shake, which, he was assured, no one 
could obtain without inlinite pains and 
practice. But 1 was not of the same 
opinion, and feel well assured that were 
we allowed to hear an angel sing (and 
I assume that they do so better than 
mortals), they woidd very seldom, if 
ever, trill forth long unmeaning ca- 
dences, ending in a shake that gives 
one more the idea of a fit of ague than 
a graceful termination to an expressive 
song. But how should a Monthly 
Nurse’’ know any thing of such high 
matters ? and is not the whole tide, of 
public prejudice against me ? Let 
them all do as they like, and sing either 
ns Gabriel does, or the arch-fiend Sa- 
tan; who, being a perfect gentleman, 
according to Milton’s description of 
him, must, therefore, know a good deal 
about matters of baste, and whether a 
minute and ^ halfs shake is not too 
long for beings with such short breaths 
as man. 

The next morning, whilst my friend 
Eleanor was giving directions to her 
servants, the young Ada stole into my 
room ; and, after aflectionately kissing 
me, she entered at once into tiie expla- 
nation she had promised me, which, 
she said, was only a just payment to 
me for my having given her credit for 
deeper thoughts and feelings than 
either her dear papa or mamma had 
done: and thav’ added she, <<js a 
great compliment indeed ; for my fa- 
ther, you ki|ow, piques iiimself much 
on liis ^ clear-headedness,’ and his 
‘peculiar faculty’ of delecting every 
sort of ‘ quackery, fraud, and iinixis* 
\ture.’” 

“ But, turely,” said 1, smiling, “ we 
may still allow him his peculiar faculty, 
in all its freshness; for I should think 
that his daughter’s crime against him 
comes not under either of these heads.” 

“ I am not quite sure of tiuit,” re- 
sponded Ada, very gravely : “iny bark, 
that you have heard me sing aliout yes- 
terday morning, has been obliged to 
pass through so very narrow a strait, 
sind with a rock and whirlpool on each 
side of it^ that, |ierhans, in endeavour- 
ing to escape the one, I may have steered 


iny course too near the oUier, and in^ 
jured the sides of my little vessel ; for 
1 have a strange feeling about iny heart 
when I think of my dear excellent 
father, and how dreadfully he has been 
imposed on.” 

“ In^sed on 1” repeated 1 ; and I 
felt tliat my features were a full inch 
and a half longer than when Ada entered 
my chamber : “ athousand alarms were 
up in arms ” in a moment, nor were 
they at all nice in whom they took up 
and examined in tlieir swift scrutiny. 
My friend Eleanor herself did not es- 
cape this instantaneous mental inqui- 
sition ; I put her “ to the question 
within my mind’s tribunal, but she 
came out unscathed . 1 blushed that I 
had dared glance towards her in so 
unfriendly a way, though she knew it 
not. 

“ Yes,” continued Ada Lascelles ; 
“ my father has been, and isyet, grossly 
imposed on, and 1 have screened the 
oflender. Can you not guess that it is 
my poor misguided brother, Hastings?” 

1 nevei should have guessed it, 
oertaiiily : for seldom, if ever, did my 
friend Eleanor mention this son of a 
former marriage ; and 1, somehow or 
other, without at all examining the 
why or the wherefore, fell into her own 
humour respecting him. Therefore, 
having been given to uiiderstaud that 
he was very handsome, rather wild, 
and was provided for in India, 1 sel- 
dom thought about him, and did not 
at all wonder that Dr. L^celles never 
mentioned liis name. Certainly, my 
usual penetration was in this instance 
entirely asleep, or 1 have used this 
faculty so much that it is grown blunted 
and unlit for further service. 

“ Ah, I recollect,” said I, “ that the 
Doctor hinted that you were likely to 
know more about Hastings than even 
liis mother or himself. Does lie not 
go on steadily in India ? ” 

“ Alas, my dear madam,” said Ada, 
bursting into tears, Hastings has 
deceived my good kind father and his 
idolising mother: he has never em- 
barked for India at all ; and he has got 
amongst a set of extravagant, aban- 
doned cbai'acters, who are ruining him, 

1 fear, soul and body.” 

“ Hastings not in India I Why, 
Uiere was a packet of letters from thence 
only yesterday, written by himself^ and 
addressed to you alt 1 My dear Ada, 
you must be dreaming.” 

“ Would it were but a dream I 
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Those letters certainly did come from 
India; but they were sent there first 
by himself ta cover the imposition, 
and then were forwarded by some one 
in his interest back again to Knghind . 
I have seen Hastings myself within 
these few months, and know but too 
well that he has never left these shores, 
lie has been living on the sale of his 
appointment there, and his splendid 
eq uipment for it, ever since. W e all saw 
him safe on board the Bombay-Castle, 
Captain M ; but, after our depar- 

ture, he removed all his effects from 
the ship, and has been living amongst 
a set of dissolute young men, and, I 
suppose, women also, ever since.’' 

Ada blushed as she told me the latter 
part of this story, and hastily passed 
on to the share she herself had to sus- 
tain in this unpleasant affair. 

‘^'You will, of course, think I ought 
immediately to have disclosed my know- 
ledge of this misconduct to iny parents, 
and you would be right in tiiiiiking so, 
if this were all ; but 1 have more to tell 
you. Hark! 1 think 1 hear mamma's 
step coming this way ; she especially 
must never know what I am going to tell 
you ; it would break her heart ; and 
papa must never know it either, or my 
unhappy brother will be lost for ever. 
1 am, perhaps, wrong even to confide 
it to you ; but here is mamma” — and 
Mrs.Lascelles entered the room. 

“ I shall be jealous of my own child, 
dearest Mary, if you have these private 
meetings,” said the smiling mother, 
patting the cheek of her Ada ; ** but I 
shall leave you together for another 
hour, ibr 1 am going to read the letter 
of my son Hastings over again, so 
make the most of your time, for 1 shall 
not give up another whilst you are in 
the house, llow 1 should like to shew 
you my son, Mary ! With all his faults 
(and he has his full share), I am sure 
you would say, that you had never seen 
a handsomer young man. Is not your 
brother very handsome, Ada ? ” 

I have never seen him surpassed, 
mamma, in personal beauty by anyone,” 
murmured the young girl, glancing co- 
vertly at me. 

1 was sure you would say so, Ada, 
for he has petted you from infancy, 
and 1 wonder you did not break your 
heart when lie quitted us. Never did 
brother love a little sister as this wild 
boy of mine bas loved my Ada! 1 
believe be told her all bis pranks; and 
she was always his shield and defence 
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against her father, whenever lie was 
getting into senqies. Indeed, iliere 
were one or two letters jjassed between 
them, when Hastings was at Ports- 
mouth, after we all left him there, just 
before his embarkation, that she never 
would shew her father and myself. 1 
do not think the doctor much likes this 
private correspondence ; for, you see, he 
upbraided her with it, Mary, yesterday ; 
but, for my part, I am very easy about 
it ; £ like to see them such friends ; 
perhaps some love affair or other; but 
I shall go now, and read my letter, and 
see if he be equally confidential to his 
mother.” And Mrs. Lascelles disap* 
peared. > 

** You see,” continued Ada, how 
totally unsuspicious my poor dear mo- 
ther is, and how easy and contented 
also. I am sure I am right. It would be 
cruel to tell her liow very low my in- 
fatualcd brother lias fallen. What will 
become of him 1 know not ; but I 
forget you are unacquainted with the 
circumstances. The letter I received 
fronf Hastings at Portsmouth, that 1 
did not choose to shew my parents, 
was a request that I would contrive to 
send a few pounds to a certain young 
girl he mentioned, whose address he 
gave me, as he owned he had seduced 
her. I attended to his request, and 
sent nearly all my pocket-money 
to this unhappy creature; but wliat 
was my surprise and grief when, one 
evening, months after this, as papa and 
mamma were engaged at chess, and 1 
was reading in my own room, I heard 
a noise from the small dressing-room 
adjoining, and saw my brother Hastings 
creep out, with his finger on his lip, to 
enjoin silence. 

“ * Ada,’ said he, ‘ I have no time to 
waste in explanations,! will write them 
to you to-morrow; but now, I must 
have the sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds, or I shall be carried off to 
prison ; nay worse, shall stand at the 
bar of a court of justice, as a culprit. 
Can you manage, my beloved little 
sister, to get this sum up for me; but 
stay, I miftt bolt this door, or we may 
be interrupted.’ 

“ * Oh, Hastings,’ 1 cried, throwing 
my arms around him, * you will cause 
the death of our dear mother ; she has 
not strength of , mind enough to bear 
up against your repealed ill-conduct ; 
you will break her heart. We all 
thought you in India.’ 

« ‘ Yes, if .she hears that I have been- 

K. K, 
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tncid at the Old Bailey as a felon/ sakl 
HastingSi gloomily ; ‘ which must be 
tl»e case, if I procure* not the money 
I have named, ll is a forgery business, 
Ada, or something of that sort; but it 
is of no use pi caching about it now. 
Save me first, dear girl, and then give 
"me as long a sermon as you will.' 

‘ Hastings, 1 have not the money. 
How could you ever suppose that a girl 
of my age should have such an enormous 
sum as that you mention ? But I will 
go and ask papa, and — > — ' 

“ ‘ Not for your life, my pretty 
sister. Oh, Ada ! if you stir a step in 
my affairs, without consulting me, so 
entangled am I in them, you will your- 
self, perhaps, place the halter round 
your brother's neck ; and I think my 
dear little girl would not like that.' 

* Like it, Hastings ! 1 would at 

any time sacrifice my own life to save 
yours!’ and 1 sobbed upon liis bosom 
like an infant. 

You are a dear, little, affection- 
ate fool, and so are all you women- 
kind. It was the tears of poor itlice 
Ellis that prevented my going out to 
India, when all my things were packed, 
and I IukI received dad’s and mummy’s 
blessings. Upon my soul, Ada, I am 
not so bud a fellow, even now, as you 
(liink me ; .there is a green spot or 
two in the desert of my heart ; but 
I must have this sum, or you will 
Keo me dangle, like ripe fruit, ready to 
i/rop off; tliat is, from the new-drop 
at -.' 

* Hastings,’ I said, < your levity ' 
drives me mad ; what can be done to 
save ymi ? ' 

“ ‘ Are you sincere, Ada, in that 
question ? Would you really save your 
brother ? ' 

< Oh, Hastings, that I might be 
tried ! but 1 am helpless to serve 
you.’ 

‘ You have a watch, my sister, 
\md many other valuables; enough 
might be raised upon these things to 
take up the confounded bill they in- 
duced me to draw, and accept also ; 
that acceptance v^ill destroy Vie.’ 

“ ^ And would these jewels of nfy 
grandmother be enough to get rid of 
that wretched bill?’ 1 asked. ^Has- 
tings, my own beloved brother, you 
know where the casket Hes^ take it, 
end departs But wluri shall I say to 
my fcther when lie asks me, ^ Where 
:ire these jewels ?’ No maiter; can I 
licsitate when srtcli a calamify ia hang- 


ing over the head of nil my ^mily ? 
No! were it the blood within these 
veins, instead of a few glittering gems, 
1 would yield it gladly, to prevent my 
brother being brought to a public tri- 
bunal, perhaps condemned/’ 

Deeply was pool^ Hastings affected 
with the devotion of Ids sister* sat 
leaning bis head upon his hand, and 
1 do assure you, madam, that tears 
dropped through his ftngers upon ,tlie 
table ; but some one approadied, at)d 
he jumped up in wild alarm ; his eyes 
looked fearfully around; tliose large 
and beautihjl eyes flashed almost with 
frenzy. “ Who comes there?” he ex- 
claimed, as he ran to the dressing-room 
window, which was just over the water- 
cistern, and gave him a hope of escape. 
“ Stay,” cried he, “ I must have the 
casket.” And he took it from the 
drawer in which L kept it, hastily press- 
ed a kiss upon my cheek, and was gone 
in a moment. He got over two or 
three out-hoiisos that joined ours, and, 
I suppose, scrambled over tha*wall of 
one of the gardens, to get off without 
being known. 

I had a long letter sent, clandes- 
tinely, to me a few days after, telling 
me that rny trinkets had been his sa- 
viour, and that he was now resolved 
really to get out to India, and try to 
live respectably ; but I much fear lie 
is still lingering about Ids old haunts, 
and, perhaps, is leagued witli the very 
worst characters, for he is so exceed- 
ingly thoughtless, and lias so few fixed 
principles: this has been his bane, 
i fear my beloved mother did not instil 
tliem into his mind at the earliest pc-' 
riod.” 

** When did )ou mention live loss 
of all your jewelry to your father?” 1 
inquired. “ And how were you able to 
account to him for tlieir loss ?”. 

‘‘A few days after mybrotiier’s visit 
we went to the Opera, and rey father 
requested me to wear some certain or- 
naments that he inucif liked ; when I 
was obliged to fell him at once, simply, 

‘ that I had lost them all,' This, of 
course, made him ask me in what way ? 
1 hesitated a moment ; then told him, 
1 had seen a man escape from my 
dressing-room window, over the offices ; 
and, on examining my drawers imme- 
diately after, 1 found tliat all my little 
treasure had vantslied. But so strange 
did it appear to my father tliat I hml 
never mentioned this circumstance be- 
fore^ aiid so »o doubf. 
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was< my manner of telling it, that it 
required not inucli acuteness in him 
ta perceive thal, I had either perverted 
the truth, or was uttering altogether a 
falsehood. It shocked and alarmed 
him, for 1 had always been above sus- 
picion tn this respect previously. Be- 
lieving that Hastings was in India, he 
had not the slightest clue to guide him ; 
indeed, how sliould he ever have sus- 
pected that my brother, wild and 
thoughtless as he has ever been, would 
liave taken from me all my little wealth, 
even if he had been in England, and 
liad involved himself so deeply. I 
am at a loss now to comprehend how 
my father so quickly, last night, gave me 
credit for deeper and belter motives, as 
you so kindly suggested, tor 1 do not be- 
lieve he has the slightest idea, even now, 
that, Hastings did not proceed to India 
at the lime his things were on board — 
in short, 1 am quite puzzled ; but to 
you, dearest madam, at any rate, I owe 
my leconciliatioii with one of the best 
and kindest fatlicrs in the world.’* 

When Ada had finished her little 
history, 1 told her that 1 gave her every 
credit, certainly, ibr the purity of her 
intentions, and the magnanimity with 
whicli, for her brother’s sake, siie had 
endured suspicion and displeasure ; 
but that £ still blamed tier conduct, and 
much feared she had erred, by no means 
little, in not acquainting her |>aFentswith 
the imprudence and dishonourable coiw 
ductofliastings. ** Who knows,*’! ad- 
ded,^* but that th is in isguided young man 
liimself may have cause deeply to re- 
gret your fiilse indulgence towards him. 
laving without employment, and, per- 
haps, in the lowest company, without 
means ofsuppoit, he may be induced 
to enter on a still blacker course, and 
commit darker deeds than that of 
robbing his sister: indeed, iny dear 
Ada, you must allow me to mention 
the whole atiair to your excellent father, 
who will use his own di'cretion whe- 
ther or not your\nother sliouldiie made 
iicquainled with it. It may l>e the 
means of snatching this unprincipled 
young man from utter destruction.” 

“ Oh, call him not u»pf‘incipkdy' 
said tlie now weeping girl ; judge not 
of him as you would of live calm re- 
jecting Englishman, lie is an impe- 
tuous fiery spirit, who as yet has only 
been guided by his passions and bis 
impulses; he knows i^ot what it is as 
yet to reject; but he has a thonsaiid 
lying iti of 


bis beiag, if be would but use theui. 
1 am sure he has been overborne by 
some master-passion, or he would not 
have acted as be has doiie; there is 
some gkl, you see, has obtained a pow- 
erful influence over him. Poor Hast- 
ings I I would serve Uiee if I could ; 
but 1 have no right to acquaint nay 
fatlier with thy folly without thy per- 
mission ! Nol I have argued the thing 
over in my own mind a hundred times, 
and liave always arrived at the same 
conclusion. I will not betray the con- 
fidence reposed in me.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, “ it is your own 
afiair, my love, entirely, and your own 
mind mult be the only medium through 
which you must judge of the propriety 
of your conduct. I shall urge you no 
more on tl>e subject; yet I must own 
I feel very uneasy respecting the iate of 
my dear Eleanor’s first-born child ; but 
we must leave him in the hands of a 
merciful Providence. Let us now go 
down, my dear, to your mamma, for we 
havg exceeded tire time she allowed us 
for our little chat.” 

1 hud now finislied my visit, and had 
fixed to leave my friends on the follow- 
ing day. As we had still :i great deal 
to say to each other, for friendship, like 
love, is never weary of hearing and 
saying the most tricing things over and 
over again, we sat, Eleanor and myself, 
ill the drawing-room, two or three 
hours after the doctor and tlie rest of 
tlie family had retired to bed. The 
fond mother had been telling me of the 
great personal beauty of ber son, whicli 
1, certainly, liad oflen heard before; 
but she then calso acquainted roe, for 
the first liroe, that a very rich heiress, 
an only child, was deeply enamoured 
of him, and had intimated to herself 
pi-etty plainly, that he had only to ask 
in Older to receive her hand and for- 
tune ; but the headstrong boy did 
not choose to like her,” said Eleanor, 
“ and set ofl' to India, without even 
taking leave of her.” She then spoke 
to me respecting the prospects of her 
other child, and told me of a conquest 
she had made, but had no suspicion of 
lierself. Stie was just mentioning to 
me, that the geiUlentan in question had 
intimated to her father his intentions, 
but wished them for tire present to be 
kept secret from tlie young lady her- 
self, as he Imped to awaken an interest 
if) her heart previously to tier liearing of 
his declaration, But Ada is co truly 
p C;hj)da*yet/' «aid Rlmm, 
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never even dreams of lovers and a hus- 
band. At her age, Mary, if you recol- 
lect, 1 had been made a wife — but, 
surely, I hear a noise below ! Yes, there 
certainly is one, and the creaking of a 
door! What shall we do ?” And my 
poor timid friend was overwhelmed 
with terror ; for we both believed that 
housebreakers were below, especially 
as the noise continued ; it seemed like 
the forcing open of an escritoire, a 
cautious use of a chisel, or something 
of that sort. Mrs. Lascelles grew almost 
frantic, and rushed upstairs to her hus- 
band and child, whom she awakened 
in a moment, and acquainted with her 
fears. 1, in the meantime, ffo longer 
in doubt that thieves were actually be- 
low, had opened the drawing-room 
window, witn as little noise as possible, 
and was just stepping into the balcony 
to give an alarm, when Ada, in a loose 
wrapping-gown, and a face as pale as 
ashes, hastily prevented me, and drew 
me back again into llie room. ** Direct 
me how to act, most gracious Heaven !*' 
cried the agitated girl, sinking upon 
her knees. “ Oh, madam ! I have 
reason to fear that my wretched bro- 
ther is at this very moment in the 
house, perhaps rifling the secretary of 
my ill-used father 1*’ 

Why should you suspect this, 
Ada ? ” said 1, nearly as much agitated 
as herself. 

** I cannot explain now,” continued 
she ; but, since we parted yesterday, 
I have had a note from Hastings — 
incoherent, desperate: he is starving, 
and others with him. But my father is 
coming down the stairs, and armed 
witii a blunderbuss I What shall I do ? 
Hastings will be shot, and my mother 
will go mad ! 1 1 must not be ! it must not 
be ! ” and she flew from the room like 
lightning, and followed the footsteps of 
her father. 1 mechanically went down 
^also, although Eleanor, from the head 
of the other flight of stairs, screamed to 
me to go up to her, and several female 
servants were huddled together in a 
group around their mistress^ half wild 
with tenor. 

“ Let go my arm, Ada,” said the 
doctor, in an angry tone, to his daugh- 
ter, who clung around him, and pre- 
vented his firing off the blunderbuss. 
« Do you wish to see your father mur- 
dered before your face ? Surely mad- 
ness must have taken hold of you, thus 
to act !” But she relinquished not her 
hold, 


About six yards off stood the young 
man, with a dark-lantern in his hand, 
which only |>artially illumined the doc- 
tor's study (the room iu which this scene 
passed), and shewed to me>but partially, 
the figure of a very tall, elegant young 
man, with a black crape tied over his 
face. 1 saw that he trembled dread- 
fully. An open secretary shewed but 
too plainly the purport of his nocturnal 
visit. 

Take tlus frantic child away from 
me,” said Dr. Lascelles to me, on per- 
ceiving I had entered the room, or 
some mischief will be done. She knows 
not what she does.” 

Oh kill him not, my father !” 
shrieked the agonised girl. Even 
though he is robbing you, take not his 
life ! At what a moment to send him 
to liis Maker, with such a crime as 
this unrepentcd of!” Still the father 
struggled to free himself from his 
daughter ; still she hung upon him ; 
still circled him with her arms, and pre- 
vented him from taking away the life of 
the trembling culprit before him. I 
had not now a single doubt that Has- 
tings, the son of my earliest and truest 
friend, stood there before me ; and how 
did he stand? as a detected thief — a 
midnight robber! But he must be 
saved, at all events, thought I ; and 1 
saw by the increasing paleness of his 
poor sister, that she could not much 
longer defend him ; that faintness was 
seizing her, and that then the doctor 
would be at liberty to do as he chose ; 
for the miserable young man used no 
means to effect his escape, but seemed 
paralysed with the scene in which he 
was the chief actor. 

I retreated, therefore, from the cham- 
ber, and flying to the street-door, un- 
fastened all the bolts and chain, and 
set it wide open. Ada guessed my 
meaning in a moment, and wrestled 
with her death-like sickness and her 
father an instant longer; but it was 
but for an instant, ere she fell senseless 
upon the ground. During that instant 
Hastings had fled. 

When the trembling servants could 
summon up courage enough to bring 
lights, and examine the apartment and 
the house generally, to see what had 
been purloined, and to administer to 
poor Ada such remedies as her father 
ordered for her, we found that the in- 
tentions of the thief had been frustrated. 
That though many articles of plate had 
been packed up, and brought from the 
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huller s pantry, nothing luul been taken, 
and the secret drawer in the doctor’s 
secretary had not yet been opened ; so, 
that aflerti long and diligent search to 
ascertain that no accomplices were left 
in the house, the doctor kissed his 
daughter, when recovered, calling her 
“ a little fool ; ’’ but in his heart, no 
doubt, he was glad that he had been 
prevented from taking away the life 
even of a liousebreaker ; for not the 
slightest suspicion, we saw, had he, or 
any one else, save Ada and myself, 
how nearly connected to him was the 
intended robber. About four o’clock 
in the morning we all retired, the poor 
girl creeping into my bed, to tell me 
all she knew besides with relation to her 
brother, and the reasons why she so 
strongly suspected him of a deed un- 
worthy of his rank and education. 

1 will shew you to-morrow,” said 
the still agitated girl, the letter that 
Hastings contrived to send to me yester- 
day : I know not by whatmeans he did so, 
but I found it on my dressing-table, 
lie speaks of his having obtained some 
sort of situation, or grant of land, I 
think it is, in Van-T3ietnan’sLand,and 
that he only waits for some money to 
pay his passage thither, and buy some 
necessary tilings for him as a settler. 
He adds, that lie is not going alone; 
that he cannot desert the poor girl, 
who has given up every thing for him, 
and he urges me to sec him pnee more 
before his departure.” 

“ Then he gives you an address, 
Ada?” inquired I, as a thought en- 
leied my head. 

** Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ he tells me 
he is living in some wretched hole in 
Somers Town, in a single room, and 
that poor Alice and himself are reduced 
to the greatest want. He even adds, 
but 1 blush to tell you, that she has 
just given him an infant; and that the 
distresses of both mother and child had 
rendered him almost desperate.” 

“ I will go there to-morrow, Ada,” 
said I. “I owe this to the son of my 
dear friend ; and 1 mny, perliaps, be of 
some service to him.” 

‘‘ God bless you for tbe thought!” 
said Ada, fervently. “ We know not 
to what misery, and to what guilt, people 
may be driven by headstrong passion 
and wretched circumstances. Wicked- 
ly as Ha.stings has acted, believe me, he 
is not utterly dcpra\ed.” 

I fear,’^ said I, “ we must not at- 
tempt to extenuate his faults, ft is a 


dangerous principle, seeking to find 
excuses for bad actions; but if wc can 
reclaim this poor prodigal, it is worth 
all our pains, and we will try to* 
morrow.’ 

In a back garret, in an obscure street 
in Somers Town, 1 found the residence 
of the unhappy young man. I en- 
tered the room before he was aware of 
any one seeking him. 1 stood a mo- 
ment at the door contemplating the 
following scene, and hearing the follow- 
ing dialogue. 

On a miserable pallet lay the pale, 
emaciated form of a young girl, with n 
baby by her side. She preserved still 
the remains of much beauty, and had 
great delicacy of complexion. A small 
fire was at the further end of the room ; 
and before it sat the young man 1 had 
seen the evening before. I knew him 
at once by the beautiful proportions of 
his figure, and the colour of his hair ; 
he was stirring something over the fire, 
but what 1 could not tell. 

1 fear it will be too thick,” said 
he* it seems more like pastethan gruel, 
Alice; but I am but a bad nurse, 
dearest! Come, take comfort; if wc 
can but get over this trouble, we shall 
do yet. Once in our own settlemeut, 
love, and we will hold up our heads 
with the best of them. I know J have 
a very powerful arm for work, and 1 
will use it, believe me, heartily, so tiiat 
you need not despond. I will never 
forsake you, Alice, even if I should go 
to the gallows-tree for you.” 

** Bless you, Hastings ! ” murmured 
the soft plaintive voice of the young 
creature. ** I have proof enough that 
you love me better than every thing 
else besides; but 1 have been to you 
nothing but a hindrance and a blight; 
but for me you would have gone to 
India and prospered ; but I shall not 
hinder you long, dear Hastings; my 
time will soon be over. What will 
you do then with this poor little 
thing ? ” 

The man whom I had seen the night 
before engaged in a scene of intended 
plunde^ now leaned his head upon his 
hand, and sobbed like an infant. Do 
not talk so, Alice,” said lie; “ you will 
break my heart. Try to live, for my 
sake, and, poor tiling 1 for the baby’s, 
too. Come, take a little of this stuff (it 
is too thick, I,fear); it will do you good, 
I hope; besides, Ada will send us 
something soon ; I know she will not 
suffer us all to die.” And the young 
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man pqtired out iiiton’bnsin. something 
llrat looked aU in lumps, and certainly 
not over inviting to a delicate stomach. 
In turning, to bring the mess to the 
invalid, he started, and saw me. He, 
knew me in a moment; and, with. a 
face of crimson, Jiastily coming up to 
me, whispered to me, “ Not a word of 
last night, I conjure you, or you will 
kill her.'’ 1 nodded my head, and 
advanced. I soon made myself the mis- 
tress of all the secrets of that wretched 
attic in Somers Town. 

The girl, I found, had been a mil- 
liner, and her extreme beauty had at- 
tracted the love of Hastiiv^s. She had 
been seduced, and most dearjy loved 
her seducer. On his intended embarka- 
tion at Portsmouth, siie had followed 
him thither, to take, as she believed, a 
last look and embrace of him; but had 
evinced such unfeigned anguish at the 
thoughts of a separation, that her lover 
had not the heart to desert her. Dis- 
regarding worldly interest, and every 
thing else, lie had returned with her to 
London, where they had lived on 
spol I of*li IS 6cji(i OTTit^nts ^or inoiitlis^ 

and after that, I fear, in a still less ho- 
nourable way. The sale of his sister’s 
valuables bad relieved him from a very 
heavy and disgraceful responsibility. 
Now he had obtained a grant of land, 
not far from Sydney, but could not 
leave his unhappy partner, for she was 
just brought to bed, in the midst of 
extreme poverty, of a son ; but she had 
suffered so much from contending feel- 
ings and real want, that she thought, 
and so did 1 at hrst, that she had not 
many days to live. 

Cold must have been the heart that 
would not have done its utmost for 
two yOung persons so situated ; but 
when one of them was the darling and 
first-born child of my own Eleanor, it 
is not to be wondered if ^ stirred my- 
self to the utmost for their benefit. 

Nutritious food, and hope of better 
days, soon revived the poor girl, 
who, saving her first guilty imprudence 
with regard to Hastings, was a most 
excellent creature, lie tendency loved 
her, and assured me a hundred times 
over, that he never could love anotlier 
woman, and had no other wish than 
making her his wife, and setting ofiT 
for ISydney. 

With every thing necessary for their 
intended plan of life, with implements 
of industry and agriculture, seeds of 
every kind and sort, and a sufficient 
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sum 6f money for their support until 
thehr farm grows productive,, did I ac- 
company the young couple, now man 
and wife, and their infanft, on board 
the vessd proceeding to Van-Dieraan’s 
Land ; Aau having managed to take 
leave of them both previously. She, 
however, added many things to their 
stock of com forts from her own pocket- 
money. I have since heard that they 
are going on very prosperously, and are 
sincerely attached to each other. 

Dr. Lascelles is a very keen-witted 
and intelligent man. I shrewdly sus- 
pect that he has had some notion, but 
not to its full extent, and certainly not 
of the purposed robbery, of the indis- 
cretions of his beloved wife’s son, for 
he made his daughter, Ada, the other 
day, a present of 500/., saying, very 
significantly, she was at perfect liberty 
to use it in any way she pleased.” 1 
forgot to add, that the watcli anti jewels 
of this charming young girl, not 
having been pledged for a cpmrter of 
their worth, 1 contrived to have re- 
deemed, and sent back to her. An- 
other thing makes me think that the 
good doctor knows more of this affair 
than he likes to own, is, that the other 
day, when 1 was present, he said good- 
humouredly to Ada, on perceiving his 
favourite necklace and bracelets on, 
“ Surely these said gems are fairy-gifts, 
Ada; they disappear and come again 
to sight in a most marvellous way.” 
But whatever suspicions tlie doctor 
may have, it is quite clear that my 
friend Eleanor has none; and even 
when she does know that Hastings is 
married, and settled in or i>ear Syd- 
ney, she will not think it at all strange, 
for she is always saying, “ that her 
son was fond of fanning pursuits, and 
that he always told her he would go 
to*Canada, or live in the back settle- 
ments in America, as he should love to 
clear and improve an estate of his own, 
no matter where it was situated.” 

That a great and, I Uust, everlasting 
friendship should have sprung up from 
these circumstances between Ada Las- 
celles and myself, there can be no 
doubt. She is a rare and most ex- 
traordinary girl ; and so thinks Al- 
gernon Meredith, I fancy ; but this is 
no tale of him. We had enough of 
him before, and his escape from stran- 
gulation ; and yet he is really worthy 
of a record by himself. If 1 live, he 
shall have it. 
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THE mVEa SAMBATYOK. BY U^ABBl MOSEB EDUE.U1. 


Moses Edreui^ the .author of the ex- 
tremely valuable and recondite work 
l^cforc us, presents himself with many 
passports to our favourable oonsidera- 
tioii. Accustomed we have long 
been to be addressed in terms of flat- 
tery, we never recollect any thing so 
completely heart-winning and over- 
powering as the dedication of “ the 
llistorical Account of the Ten Tribes 
settled beyond the River Sambalyon, in 
the East.’^ It commences as follows : 

U TO THE ILIMUTRIOUs PUBLIC. 

** I lake the liberty to dedicate this small 
work to the public in general, to my 
friends and acquaintances, and more 
particularly the subscribers, 

“Uentlemen, — The intention of those 
nho dedicate their works is, in general, 
to obtain some favour or benefit, and not 
for glory or justice; and 1 am one of 
those. From the time I b(*g«n this work, 
my intention has ever been to dedicate 
it to some great, humane, and charitable 
jtersonage, who, by some heroic action, 
would lie willing to render me some as- 
sistance to pay tile expenses of printing 
it. But the misfortunes utteiiding hu- 
man life have deprived me of such a 
favour, in spite of nil my eftbrts ; and 
although it may not he necessary to de. 
clnro or exjdaiii in this work such inten- 
tion or desire, 1 do it for my satisfaction, 
and for the comfort of my life, following, 
at the hnmo time, u provorhiiil maxim, 
which says, chap. xii. 3*73 rT3Ki 

n3n'W' ‘ Jleavincss in the heart of n man 
moketh it stoop, but a good worvl maketh 
it glad.’ If n person is surrounded by the 
sorrows and anxieties attending liumun 
life, be must relate them to bis friends, 
in order to get consolation, and that ho 
iiiDy forget bis sorrows and troubles ; 
us ill this case lie w ill forget or banish 
them from his mind and lienit, us the 
word announces, and will act according 
to the sacred text, D3'niirS3*? IKO omiauT. 
As 1 am ignorniit who are my friends or 
enemies, to whom 1 might relate my 
anxieties, I do it to Uie public in general, 
in order to comfort myself, and to obtain 
the consolation of selling my work, that 


Imny realise enough to pay the expenses 
of printing, and leave some [iroflt for the 
prosecution of my journey to the holy 
land of my fathers,. Jerusalem, where 1 
may spena the rest of my life with my 
family, devoting the whole of my time, 
w’ith divine nssistiince, to the service of 
God.” 

We do not know any thing lo corre- 
spond with this address to the ‘‘ illus- 
trious public/' except the periodical 
appeals to the “finest peasantry.” But 
our authoi*, the Israelite, has not been 
as fortunate iti finding “ great, bii mane, 
and charitable personages,” * rend y to 
perform the “ heroic action ” of paying 
his “ expenses,” ns a certain gentleman 
of the sister island, whom we, in imita- 
tion of our ministers, shall suffer to be 
nameless. Rabbis, it appears, are more 
diflicult of finding than rabble. 

'Moses, however, ha:^ obtained his 
end at Iasi, for bis book has come 
forth. The main object of its publica- 
tioft; we perceive, is to aid him in get- 
ting on to Jerusalem, where he may 
spend the reniiutidcr of his days with 
his family. Jt is dubious wliether he 
liopes lo meet his family in the Holy 
City, or lo lake them there. Judging 
from the venemble beard of the rabbi, 
as exhibited in his frontispiece, and 
from several incidental circumstances 
related in his work, he must be at the 
lowest computation a hundred years 
old ; and we find that he was born in 
Morocco, not .lerusalem. It must be 
rather a hopelt ss speculation to start 
in quest of his parents, in order lo 
receive their patriarchal blessing ; and 
the firmily, or families, which he may 
have rai.sed, ns the Americans say, 
during his travels, miHSl now be of 
years which render them capable of 
acting for themselves. We fear, on 
the whole, that the aspirations of Edreiii 
after Jerusalem are not destined to have 
an auspicious result, and that he must 
dwell in the land of Gentiles to the 
day of his death, far apart from the 
benignant sway of Ibmhim Pacha. 


• A Historical Account of llie Ten '1 rihes, settled beyond the River Sunibntyon, 
io the East j with niany other curious Matters relating to the State of the Israelites 
ill various Parts of the World, &:c. Translated from the original Manuscript, 

and coinj)iIod by the Rev. Hr. M. Edrehi, Native of Morocco, IMeirfher oftheTnl- 
inudicnl Academies of London and Amsterdam, Professor of ISIodern and Oriental 
Languages, Private Tutor to the University of Cambridge, Author of “ The Law of 
Life,” The Hand of Moses, &c. &c. &c. London ; pnntedTcr the Author ; and 
sold by Griflitlis, 'Wellington Street, Strand, and W^ash bourne, Saliiibury Square* 
1836, Pp. xx. + J^90, 
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We arc the more confirmed in this 
view of the case, after looking over the 
formidable array of certificates* which 
he prefixes to his volume. In a docu- 
ment, Amsterdam, Ic G Aotti, 

1811” — about twenty-six years ago — 
Samuel Mendcs de Sola, Imanuel Oheb 
Abendana, and a score other “ thiolo^ 
giens, membres de Vacademie talmudique 
de lit ammunauie IsrdHitc Portugaise 
d' Amsterdam'' certify their regret for 
tlie loss of ilieir worthy colleague, the 
“ Sieur Moise h'drehi,” who ‘‘ a Veffet 
dc se perfect ionner dans ses etudes a le 
dcssein de se rendre a fancienne et 
saintc vilfe de Jermalcm, vilie fameuse, 
entre autre, par les progres qu^on i/fait 
jouniellement dam les sciences ihiolo- 
giennes et dans les mysteres de la reli- 
gion divine," Our readers, who have 
not turned their attention with critical 
minuteness to the stale of theological 


science in Jerusalem, may be some- 
what unprepared for this panegyric on 
its advanced progress; but it is" at least 
equally astonishing that Moses, having 
started from Amsterdam on his way to 
.Tcrusalem in -1811, should find himself 
no further advanced on his journey 
than London in 1837. His course to- 
wards his destined end is somewhat 
devious. We find “ O..LF.Noeldecke, 
Dr. med. et chir” applauding his 
** noble but d'a/river sur le sol plus 
que classiqde, sur Ic sol sacre de scs 
ancHres," under the dale of “ Olden- 
bourg, le 31 Mai, 1812.” On the 12th 
of August of the same year, we find 
him receiving a recommendation from 
J . Van Schinne, Maire de la Ilaye, 
d^iparlement des Douches dela Meuse,” 
to the friends of science and humanity, 
to whom he may apply in the long 
journey he was about to undertake. 


* Some of these certificates are curious enough. We copy two or three : 

*.* •^nussignt* j'atteste quo Monsieur Moise Edrehi aynnt eii Tlionneur dVtre 
admis a 1 audience publique de S. A. D. le Grand^Duc de Franefort, fut ensuite in- 
vite par S. A. II. a une conv*ersation ^larticuliere, ou Elle a trouv6 en Iiii un boinme 
de talens ct connaissances distiiiguees qui xnfirite d'etre recoinmand^ a la bienveil- 
laiice et protection do tous les amis des sciences cn general, et particulicMeinent de 
langues etrangcres. U. Miillur, 

** Aschajfenbourg, Conseiller et Secretaire du Chibinet 

le 17 SeptembrCf 1813.” de S. A. It. le Grand-Due de Frauefort.” 

** I’armi les attestations nombreiises donn^es ii Mr. Moise Edrobi, plusieurs sont 
sigiiees par dcs professeurs et des hommes de lettres que je connais particulierement, 
et d’apres le temoignage favorable qu'ils rendent au talens et a la morality de Mr. 
Moise Edrehi, je m’einpresse de me joindre a eux pour le recommnnder a la pro* 
tectioii de toutes les persoriues en ])lace, et a la bienveillance de tous les savans et 
hommes de lettre.s. “ Le 13aron Silvestrk de Saci, 

Paris, le 1 Ttvrier 1814.” Membro du corps legislatif de I’institiit 

' * et de la Idgion d’honnour.” 

•* Having had some conversation with the Rabbi Moses Edrehi, I have the plea- 
sure of testifying tliat he appears to be well acquainted with Jewisli literature, anil 
think that he can communicate much information respecting (lie condition of the 
.fewish people in the Emperor of Morocco's dominions, and the state of learnino* 
among them. « Alexander Nicoll, 

** May 12, 1828.” Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford.” 

“ After so many names of profound learning, T hesitate to subscribe mine. 
Nevertheless, at Rabbi Edrehi's request, I cannot withhold my testimony to liis 
uncommon learning in the Hebrew language, and his eminent proficiency (beyond 
^any thing 1 liave ever heard or read of) in the history and antiquities of his nation. 

'*1 have less diffidence in testifying to his knowledge of tlie Spanish and French 
languages, and to his diligence and temper as a teacher (of which I have had experience 
in my own family), to the correctness of his morals, and his very amiable manner. 

London, Ang. 2.'>, 1820.” “ Stanly Lefs Giffotid, LL.D.” 

^ Naniik Pasha also gives hftn a certificate in Turkish. Wo have professors of 
oriental languages by the dozen ; and after running over the list of such names. 
It IS not unamusing to read the following ; 

‘‘I Imve had also the pleasure of a long conversation with the Rabbi Edrehi ; 
and from my perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, literature, S^c,, 1 can pronounce 
him to be perfectly conqmtent to instruct any one, both in the language and literature 
of that most extraordinary people tli6 Jews. 

“ July the 2Bl/i, 1834.” “ Augustus Fitzclarknce.” 

Verily, this is as much a certificate of the learning of Lord Augustus Fitzclarence 
as of Moses Edrehi. 
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On tlie 4tli orDeceipber is at GouJa^ 
and on the 9th, lOtli, and lldi, at the 
Ha^ue, receiving testimonials and good 
wishes from various persons --among 
them, \'an Maanen— to speed him on 
his voyage ; and 1813 supplies us with 
notices of his movements to Arnhefim, 
Nimeguen, Cleves, Wesel, Meniz, &c. 
Perpetually journeying on the Jerusalem 
route, amid the kind words of professors, 
mayors, commissaries of police, sove- 
reign princes, barons, generals of divi- 
sion, grand rabbins, and so forth. 
But still Jerusalem is, like the Flying 
island, as far off as ever; for in 1814 
he is landed, not in the city of David, 
but in that of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whose sceptre was then rapidly depart- 
ing from nim.' Here all idea of pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land seems to be 
totally forgotten, for, except some visits 
to Amsterdam and Brussels, the rabbi 
made Paris his head-quarters, occupy- 
ing a shop in the bazaar on the Boule- 
vard des Italicns, which was unfortu- 
nately burnt on the 1st of Jan. 1825; 
and as the commissary of police of the 
quart ier Feydeau testifies, “ tons les 
marchanchscH tjui se trouvaknl (fans Ic 
boutique du Sieur Edrcbi out cti per- 
dues. Cc qni le reduit d In plus trisle 
situation puis qu'ii n*a aveune antic 
resource.** Until tins calamity, Moses 
was a prosperous man. 'Phe business 
he followed was that of a perfumer on 
a considerable scale, having no less 
than fourteen young ladies in his em- 
ployment constantly occupied in mak- 
ing purf nines. 

Tills blow, which he ought to have 
considered as an infliction upon him 
for loitering in Paris, instead of fulfil- 
ling his design of proceeding to Jeru- 
salem to perfect himself in his studies 
in that most theological and scientific 
city, as his brother Talmudists of Am- 
sterdam declare it to be, completely 
ruined poor Edrehi ; and by a natural 
attraction he gravitated towards Lon- 
don, where he has now sojourned for 
some ten or eleven years, performing 
the miscellaneous duties of rabbi, cigar- 
seller, preaclior in the synagogue, ped- 
lar, Hebrew grinder, wandering phar- 
macopolist, vender of specifics, author, 
and, what is too often a synonyme 
for that last trade, beggar, and many 
others, too numerous for our limits', 
with indefatigable assiduity. Rut not 
a word about Jerusalem from his 
].ondon patrons, except in one re- 
commendation from chief rabbi Mel- 


dola, who expresses a hope that all 
humane and charitable persons will 

encourage sind enable liim to execute 
his religious and devoted intention of 
settling in the Holy Land, at Jeru- 
salem, with his family but this is 
dated on the 27th of Ti.shri, 5586, 
which date of the greater supputation 
corresponds with 1826, eleven years 
ago. 

Yet the project is not abandoned — it 
merely sleeps; for here we have an 
address to the Committee of the Lite- 
rary Fund, in which he admonishes 
that erudite body to the following 
effect : 

" I'he duty of benevolence to ' the 
stranger * is thus explained in the holy 
law : • And you .'ihall love the stranger? 
This is a direct command, and is thus 
stated in Leviticus » xxiv. 22 , "thk lasnrn 
oDTibK '3K o n'H' nntio laa oaS 
* Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger as for one of 3 'our 
own country : for I am the Lord your 
God? This passage is, by the tradition 
of^mr wise men, explained to mean, that 
if a stranger shall remain in the land for 
twelve months, he shall be considered 
as one of the inhabitants, and entitled to 
all advantages and privileges, according 
to tiio law of the country.** [Rather a 
loose gloss this, and not palatable to 
poor-law commissioners.] 

“ Tlie study of the divine law, the 
pursuit of science, and the advancement 
of the public welfare, are duties of the 
highest importance; and Moses makes 
ii an obligation on every one to meditate 
on the holy law (Deut. v. 1 ). 

“ Without doubt, the greatness of this 
nation, and its reputation amongst the 
nations, has arisen from the extensive 
charities w'hich have been instituted, 
and the great exertions which have been 
made to extend benevolence to all, of 
whatever country, and of whatever creed, 
who stand in need of protection and sup* 
port ; and, amongst these institutions, it 
is certain that there is not one that can 
justly claim a higher rank than your 
noble society. 

** As the end 1 have in view', in the 
present publication, is to raise a small 
sum to enable me to retire to tlie Holy 
Land, tb spend the few remaining yeiirs 
of iny life in the city of Jerusalem, in the 
bosom of iny own family, and surrounded 
by relations — that 1 inaj’', after a long 
life of many and varied vicissitudes, 
devote myself to meditation on the holy 
law, aiul the exercise of devotion to the 
God of Israel, In humble hope that your 
benevolent society will render me some 
udsistancei to enable me to proceed on 
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my jsurne^, nnd enable me ie ddvote 
myself Id ee laudable on object; I liavo 
taken tbe Ube^rty of addressing ^he ivi*e- 
sent letter to you ; and 1 feel assured, 
tliat when my cose is taken into consi- 
deration, you will generously condescend 
to assist me/’ 

This touching address to (he Literaries 
concludes with a prayer for the king and 
queen, as an appropriate wind-up to a 
supplication for sovereigns. We doubt 
not that the committee were highly 
edified by the extract from Leviticus ; 
but Moses plies tiiem on a sorer point 
from Ecclesiastes : 

“ Now, among these precepts of the law', 
a!i laid down in the Talmud (my ?3 
the obligation to assist and encourage 
nion of learning nnd understanding, that 
they may be enabled to benefit the w'orld 
by their knowledge, and to pursue w'ith- 
out interruption tbe study of the holy 
law, is one of the priucipul injunctions. 
And this branch of moral study in the 
more needful to be observed, as poverttf 
and trouble conthmallu harass learned men 
and studeni&y as is stated by Solomon in,his 
book of Ecclesiasteb, 

*pion D'bpb K*? o wnm nnn nK*n *nar 

DJI or6 p'ttDnb K*? 031 nDn‘?Dn Kbi 

njy '3 *Tn crjnv*? -k*? oai nuny tramb Kb 

.DbD HK mp' yjBi 

We must not affront the Literary 
Fund by a])pending a translation ; nor 
shall we differ from Moses by adding 
tlic points, for we have no doubt that 
many among them will find his com- 
mentary (in italics) upon the passage 
quite pointed enough already. If we 
mistake not, however, Edrehi has ere 
now been favoured by the patronage of 
the Fund, his main claim as n literary 
man being two works, one called tfie 
Tovat Utiiwj or the Law of Life, 
printed jn London in tbe year of the 
world 5550, or 1790; and another, 
published in Amsturdam in 5559, or 
1799, entitled IW Mose/ij or the 
.liarid of Moses — works which, having 
been, of course, diligently pertised by 
(he learned personages composing the 
Literary Fund Committee, obtained 
their patronage for the rabbi. The 
former of these illustrious composi- 
tions it has never been our good 
fortune to meet. We possess the 
latter, and have studied it with 
great interest and advantage. As the 
initiated are aware, the title ds cabaf- 
listicftl, (a band) making numeri- 
cally 14; and the work, accordingly, 
censiets of fourteen sermons of M os^. 


ThjBy are very good and -orthodox dis- 
courses, in which the necessity and 
piety of paying learned men, and sup- 
porting ill idleness llie rabbinical order, 
is touched upon with a most earnest and 
disinterested eloquence. 

Since the piblication of that work, 
we believe that Moses has not ventured 
into print until the present time. What 
the precise intention in tlie volume 
before us may be, it is bard to say ; but 
it seems principally devoted to the dis- 
covery of thte ten tribes and the history 
of the river Sambatyon. He Informs us, 
after quoting many illustrious books, 

particularly one called llogueo Saka, 
and also Ptolemy and Kaketeas Uegco 
Lat,” that 

*' This book of mine contains the 
cream of all that has been written on the 
matter in hand ; and, in consequence, 
I have given it the title of Mahasay Nisim, 
Hook ol' Miracles. 

*• This work speaks of tlie miracles 
which the blessed Ooil wrought in our 
behalf, nnd which he still performs every 
moment for us, nnd particularly those in 
favour of the ten tribes who exist at the 
present day, and who have great wealth ; 
and kings, princes, governors, lands, and 
cattle, arc givt*n them by tlio assislanco 
of God : it also treats of the letter which 
was sent fiom Saml>at 3 '’on in a very won- 
derful manner (proofs of which 1 will 
bring in tbe projier place). And I jiriiy 
that I may find such favour in the ryes 
of tbe Almigbly, ns wdll dispose him to 
let me return to Jerusalem, to join my 
family and brethren ; for 1 wisli to go and 
die there, and bo buried there ; nil which 
will take place with the will of (iod, 
not niy permission ; and therefore I liavij 
composed tiiis book to find grace in bis 
ej'es, and those of the ])ublic, for whose 
instruction it is written, and also that 
their days and niy own maybe prolonged 
in this life, and that ive may enjoy the 
next. And, moreover, 1 pray that he 
will enable me to print other books, 
w'hicli 1 have made on various precious 
and, to the public, instructive subjects ; 
us may be seen in tbe ^ooks composed 
and published by me, called 'rural Haim^ 
or the Law of Life, printed in London 
in the year of the world .5559, or 1790 ; 
and also in u book published in Amster- 
dam, in the year of the world 5.559, or 
1799, called Yad Moseh^ the Hand of 
Mosos. 

** And BO, I pray the Almighty and 
blessed God of Israel to assist me to 
meditate in bis Holy Land, as well as 
my seed and generation after me, with 
health ond (irosperity.” 

We shttH postpone the consideration 
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of ihe Ten Tribes for a while, agreeing, 
7)evertlieless, with I-ord A——, that 
it is an interesting subject. With him, 
we ^ire of opimort that Professor Mil- 
man’s Histaty of the Jem was oompa- 
rati vely val uelcss . W hen J ohi i Mn rray 
ofieierl it for his perusal, his lordship 
asked, ** Has Milman found the ten 
tril>es?” The biblio]7ole was obliged 
to answer in the negative. Then,*' 

replied l-ord A , “ he and liis 

book irray go to Erebus. 1 have sucked 
tlie two tribes as dry as they will let 
me : if he had found the other ten, it 
might be a godsend.’' A more philo- 
sophical reflection upon antiquarian 
and historical knowledge was never 
made, and it sets its author at once on 
the very pinnacle of profoundly reason- 
ing aphorisls. We must, however, as a 
newer subject, betake ourselves to the 
river -Sambatyon^ and a most respect- 
able river it is. Had it been Christian, 
instead of Israelite, Sir Andrew Agnew 
wouhl infallibly have moved it a vote 
of thanks. 

Of the existence of this famous stream 
theie are many most satisfactory testi- 
monies, such as the Targiun of Jona- 
than, the conversations of Jtabbi Akiba 
with that somewhat singular llomaii 
emperor named Tornosrefos, ike. ; but 

** 'J’lio third and greatest proof is the 
declaration of an Israelite; of the tribe of 
Han, named Klclad lladuiii, wdio came 
from thc.se parts, and who jiublished an 
account of it in a book, to whidi he 
atK.Ked his own name, printed in the 
city of Bril), in (leriimny, in the year of 
tlie world named 'Din ii'JK, JMnJ 

Jfaihjii, 

“ 'J’his account, a.s that hook says, had 
been printed at ('onstanliiiople for the 
iirst time two hundred years before. It 
then goes on as folio w.s ; ' And near the 
place wheie dwell the children of our 
prophet (^and ninstor) Moses is the great 
river Samba tyon, so called 'from their 
having fled from idolatry ; and that river 
siirroimds them, so that no one can enter 
except on the Sabbath. Other nations 
call it Sabteno. It forms a square, and 
would take three months to go round it 
in the inside. There are many houses 
and cast1e.s. They have nothing unclean 
amongst them, neither bird nor animal : 
the only want the}' experience is that of 
liorses, on occasions that they wage war 
with oilier nations, us T will hereafter 
mention in a more fitting place. There 
are no wild beasts, dogs, cats, vermin, 
or flies ; in fact, they absolutely have no 
unclean animal soever. They only have 
oxen, sheep, and poultry ; all the tdiurim, 


isrrm, eleen and lawful. Their cattle 
bt^ forth iwtee in the year; and they 
sow whooft and barley and have, besides, 
all sorts of fruits tllat are in the w orld. 
They want for nothing, are devout, and 
have the fear of God before tlieir eyes ; 
imd have the wdiole Bible, and the I nl- 
mod, and the IMesnayot, &c. &c. In 
general, tlie Hahamim are very learned 
in the arts and sciences, and are very 
rich , having much gold and silver, jewels, 
diamond.^, fine pearls, and all sorts of pre- 
cious stones, &:c. ; nnd when they read, 
they say thus : ‘ Joshua, the son of Nun, 
and discijile of Moses, said that the 
blessed Lord taught him,’ &c. Ac., as^ is 
noted in the hook above named. The 
only language they know liow to speak 
and write is the sacred Hebrew. 

“ 'J'hey have, a.s w’e have, the^ Dinim ; 
a»*e extremely pious. God-fearing, and 
just. 'I'hey never take an oath, and 
never mention profanely the lioly name 
of God ; and they even punish those 
who use His name to attest any thing ; 
for they say, ‘ What is the use of swear, 
ing by Ilis holy name, knowing that for 
doing so children die when they are 
}OUim-.’ They live to the age of our 
father Moses, one hundred and trventy 
years. (Children never din in the lifc- 
timo of their fathers, who live to see 
three or four gonerntions. There is little 
or no fear of thieves, wild beasts, wicked 
and evil spirits, or any thing bad, so that 
children take it by funis to guard and 
watch the flocks ; and nil this comes from 
their being good, and never uttering 
falsehood, living according to the law, 
and strictly observing their religion, and 
ubstuining from sin.” 

This is a very comfortable commu- 
nity; and as llie veracity and authen- 
ticity of our friend Eldaa, the Uanitej 
is beyond question, the proof of its 
existence is complete. But Sainbatyon 
itself is not lobe dismissed so hastily. 

" The breadth of tho river Sambalyon 
is full 220 yards, and contains sand and 
stones; and tho noise of these -BtoiieB 
makes it like thunder and hurricanes ; 
they rise up and go down, the noise 
whereof at night may be heard at half a 
league distance. 

There are also many springs and 
fountains of soft water, which empty 
themselves into a basin, from whence 
the gardens and orchards are watered 
and refreshed. The waters in the named 
places contain all kinds offish, and round 
about are every sort of clean birds. Ihc* 
stones before named, which make so 
much noise, and move up and down, 
repose from the setting in to the going 
down of flie Sabbath. And around the 
river there is h fire- descends from hooven 
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every clay in tlieweck, and remnins there, 
except Sabbath ; so that no person can 
approach the river, for the fire burns 
every thing within its reach. Beyond 
the river dwell the four tribes, who come 
near with their flochs and herds to shear 
them, it being an excellent country for 
pasturage. Then the people of Sam- 
batyon see them, and speak to them, 
ancl snv. ' Shew ns your asses from 
afar, and your camels;* ami they are 
surprised.** 

And no wonder. Well, indeed, may 
it be said to Kldad, while recording 
these anecdotes, “ Shew us your asses.*' 
Elsewhere we are informed : 

“It has been told us, that our fore- 
fathers related that, the night of their 
being put down there, they lieard many 
extraordinary noises ; and on the morrow 
they saw a great fieet approach, and by 
one of God*B miracles they escaped ; and 
afterwards they were encircled hy a river, 
in a place where there had been no river 
before. This river, which is of sand and 
stones, is called Sambatyoii, and exists 
even at the present day* The stones 
and sand move about with such leoiso 
and violence, that wore there a mountain 
of iron situated near, it w*ouUi be broken 
in jneces. This noise continues until 
the coming in of Sabbath ; also, when 
this time comes, there descends from 
heaven a cloud, w'hicli covers the river 
till Sabbath goes out. It is called Sam- 
batyon, and by other nations Sabteno. In 
some places it is sixty yards broad,” 

The sceptic might, perhaps, doubt the 
existence of a river, consisling wholly 
of sand and stones, rolling witii a thun- 
dering noise all the week-days, and rest- 
ing on the Sabbath ; but IVloses Edrehi 
himself puts down all such irrational 
scruple, by what is almost as good as 
ocular demonstration : 

“ Now, kind and honourable readers, 
I, tlie author of this work, declare, on 
my word of honour, that 1 have heard it 
said, by many respectable and trust- 
worthy persons, that they saw at Rome, 
Viuongst many other curious things wliicli 
are there, a sand-glass, the sand of wdiich 
was taken out of the river Sambatyon, 
The sand runs all the week, and stops 
on the Sabhatli-day . 1 1 h ns nl so^been seen 
at Legliorii. . Cottsequenlly, my friendly 
reader, with the understanding God lias 
given you, you will judge, by this won- 
derful history, that it is fine and certain, 
and, moreover, llmt it is a thing which is 
written about in tlio Talmud,” &c. 

To this we can add our own indi- 
vidual evidence in corroboration. It 


is perfectly certain that not only in 
Home and I.cghorn, but even in Lou- 
don, sand-glasses are to be found which 
cease to run on the Sabbath-day, if they 
be carefully deposited upon the end 
into which tite sand has already flowed. 
Whether tlie sand comes from the river 
Sambatyon we cannot vouch, but that 
such is the fact is unquestionable. We 
invite the attention of the fellows of the 
Hoyal Society to this curious pheno- 
menon, for it is as well worthy of a 
notice in their transactions as nine- 
tenths of the papers whicli they arc in 
the habit of publishing. 

Edrehi very properly reprehends tlie 
infidel spirit which is abroad : 

“ Some ignorant people there are who 
believe nothing ; and so perverse, ns to 
be unwilling to he convinced, letting 
every thing fall to the ground. With 
their bawling unbelieLand pride, such 
persons close their beam against under- 
standing, or knowing the sacred Bible ; 
and thev shut their eyes to the light 
of the holy or sacred 'J'nlmud, called 
ns bpnu' HTn, Tom Shehaat Pee (Mental 
Law) ; they are even ignorant of any an- 
eieut or modern authors, profane or sacred. 
For such unbelieving i)ersons 1 will bring, 
in support of what I sny, the testimony 
of an author who has obtained belief and 
credit in all nations, and it is .roso}ili 
Ben Gurgun the Great, called in their 
language Joseph de Bella Jndaica, or 
Josephus, ivho, in his Uisitny of the ll’firs 
of the Jews, last book, thirty-fifth chapter, 
sa 3 ^s, in the following manner, * 'J'he Em- 
peror I’lietos, returning from Pams and 
Maday (that is, Persia and India), met 
with the Jews on tlie other side of the 
river Sambatyon ; and it being Sabbath, 
he rested, and then crossed with his 
army, and was received by the Jews 
with honour and resjiect ; and when he 
left he gave the name of l^batino to this 
river, which means reposing on the Sub- 
bnlh-da}^’ ** 

If this explanation of their want of 
knowledge does not make the igno- 
rant people,** who know nothing of an- 
cient or modem authors, ashamed of 
themselves, shame is banished from the 
earth. Gurgun the (ireat de Bella 
Judaica and the Emperor Thetos must 
pul them to the rout. 

The author of the book Derech 
lla^aserf who travelled in the year 
1531, is another authority in favour 
of the river. 

“ When wo came to the cit}’’, near to 
Sambatyon, wo heard a great noise and 
roar, as of a tempest ; and the nearer wo 
approaclied Sambatyon, the greater was 
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the noise. We were told what it was, 
namely, the river, and that w'e ought not 
to go out of the city wa wore in a single 
sto]), on account of the danger from the 
Jews, wlio threaten the Pristians, because 
the king of the Pristians* countiy injured 
tlie merchants and citizens of that place, 
who are posted armed, as guards of the 
river Sambatyon, out of affection to the 
Jews who come from the other side of 
Sambatyon, and carry on war against 
the Pnstiuus, whose king pays tribute 
to the Jews; and when he wishes to 
free himself, tho Jew's of Sambatyon 
wage w’ar against tho Pristians. 

** Their king is an Ishmaelite and a 
Mahometan ; and, in consequence of that, 
w’o^were obliged to remain three weeks, 
during which time 1 made many inquiries 
concerning the river Sambatyon, of the 
Jews who live there, and respecting tho 
(dt}' of Pristian. Of every thing 1 asked 
1 obtained a separate answer. 

“ I'ouching the river, they told me 
that every day in the week the stones 
rise to the height of a Jiouse. When 
they said that, I asked them why did 
they want guards, as nobody could pass 
during tho week, including the Jew's, for 
fear of tho stones '{ They answered, that 
tJiey were w*antcd only two hours before 
Sabbath, when the stones remain still 
and quiet, and that many Jew's come 
mounted on good horses, and cross the 
river in less than an hour ; and that tho 
guards go to the city to give notice of 
the coming of the Jews, so that they 
do not keep and observe the Sabbath. 
During the week, some are in one place 
and some in another, trying to rob tra- 
vellers ; but on Friday tho guard assem- 
ble, and then go to tho city to announce 
the approach of tho Jew's. 

Tills is all they told me concerning 
the river. On Sabbath there is no guard ; 
it is not permitted, llespectiiig the his- 
tory of the Jews in Sambatyon, they told 
me that, when they make war, they de- 
stroy the cities, and take away every 
thing they find therein, until they oblige 
their enemies to pay the annual tribute. 
They then go to the city, and cross the 
river Sambatyon an hour before Sabbath, 
and return home cheerful and contented.’* 

Tlie kings in those countries are not 
to be despised . 

Their king, Kleazar, is a very great 
man among the Jews ; he is a giant nine 
feet high ; his sword is six fingers broad, 
and three yards long. He never sheathes 
his sword till he has slain some of his 
enemies, of whom he can kill eight hun- 
dred at once. The soldiers carry a kind 
of halbert culled noin, liomuch, of co- 
loured wood, and an iron point made 
sharp, two lingers iu length. When 


they get to Maray Francas, they kill 
thousiiiids of their enemies. They also 
carry hows mid arrows, as in the time of 
the king David, who slew tho giant 
Goliah, in Pulestina, with a stone thrown 
from a sling. Their bows are of pure 
gold, very thick and strong; and their 
swords have poisoned points, so that the 
wounded die directly. Tliey are well 
ac()uainted w'ith the science of war, and 
^et tJiey pay tribute. They reluni home 
in peace to the other side of Sambatyon, 
the Friday before Sabbath. 

As 1 have before said, the king, 
Kleazar, is the greatest of all : he is 
alw'ays at the head of the army, to pro- 
tect the otiier twenty-throe kings, among 
whom there w'as one named Daniel, very 
X>ious, and so strong, that he could slay 
u thousand at n time, be they ever so 
powerful ; and he is armed like Golinli 
the Philistine, and very humble, llis 
palace is more magnificent than those of 
the otlier tweDt 3 '>threG. His lands are 
in Dam Fjihrowaah, in Arminica, which 
name is given to liis congregation and 
country ; for each king, as 1 before ob- 
served, has his own luiuls separate. 
Thek palaces are of gold, silver, and 
diamonds, tlicse things being so plen- 
tiful among them ; and no one is per- 
mitted to enter the palaces. The Ish- 
maelitish merchants are the only persons 
allow'ed to remain in the country ; tho 
reason fur w'liich is, because they are 
circumcised. 

“ J’hey give gold to these merchants 
ill exchange for the iron; and by this 
means tho Ishmaelites return homo very 
rich. Wlien the king Daniel went to 
synagogue three times a day, his queen 
and family always accompanied him, 
because Jiis two son.s, tho princes, W'ore 
warriors. Ills two daughters are so mo- 
dest,' that they cover their faces when 
they go out, so that no person can speak 
to them. I’iiey are eminently beautiful; 
and they never go out unless they are 
accompanied by one of the family, until 
they are married, when they remain 
under the protection and cure of their 
husbands. 

1 was informed that Uiis devout man 
has a very precious stone, a cronocal 
(carbuncle). He keeps it locked up in 
the week, and on the coming-in of the 
Sabbath h^ hangs it up in his room, and 
it gives as much light as seven candles. 
It continues there during Sabbath, there 
being no need of lights ; for tlie holy 
law says, * Thou shalt not kindle hre in 
all your habitations on the Sabbath-day.* 
I was, moreover, informed that in Sam- 
batyon all the men and women know 
some trade by which to get a living, 
which is cheap. They become very riclj, 
for there are few poor. They live like 
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br«<ib 0 ea' verj relif^iously, and employ 
«mIi other ; for there ts no other niitiou 
to mal them.’’ 

Many other equally Gntertaiiiiiig 
anecdotes of this interesting nation are 
recorded ; but we must not steal nil 
die carbuncles which illuminate the 
vplunie of Moses. 

The next proof, after the “ voyage 
of this gentleman/’ is a letter, bi'ought 
from the Ten Tribes in person, dwell- 
ing on the Ollier side of the river 
Sambatyon, iti the year 1411, and 
acknowledged by the chief tabbies of 
the Holy Land. These philosophers 
admit that it was by a singular miracle 
they obtained the letter, and tiie story 
is at least edifying. 

It is necessary to premise that, in 
order to support ourselves, wo are obliged 
to appeal to the brethren abroad ; and we 
send messengers, or collectors, to gather 
in the contributions on which we depend, 
these collectors being chosen by drawing 
lots, bna. In tliat year it came to the lot 
of the above i*abbi Baruch to go to Muca, 

[Mecca is meantj, and the Levant. 
Now it happened that the caravan in 
which he went, and which consisted of 
live hundred persons, all armed, was at- 
tacked in tho middle of the desert, and, 
at the dead of the night, the people were 
nearly all slaughtered by the thieves. 
The only person who escaped was rabbi 
Baruch : this was owing to having riscMi, 
whilst the others were asleep, to say his 
prayers, the Tekun-Hnsot, rwi ppn ; 
and when in the act of doing so, lie per. 
ceived the approach of tho robbers, he 
fell with his face to the ground ; and 
they supposing him to be dead, he es- 
caped after the departure of tlie thieves. 
He then arose, and found every ouo but 
himself had been robbed and murdered, 
and he fell on his knees and gave thanks 
to God for his preservation. 'I’hey had, 
however, taken his clothes, mules, and 
provisions, so that he was left entirely 
destitute of every thing. Ho then set 
out to travel through the deserts, and 
\ Hid not know what to do, us ho was 
almost starving for hunger ; but fortu- 
nately he found some herbs which were 
good for eating, and water also he found 
in the mountains. He says thus, * 1 led 
this life for three days, when, tired and 
fatigued of walking, having no food, I 
sat myself under a tree, and begun pray- 
ing to God.’ He then relates that, when 
he finished praying, he saw a man on 
horseback approaching, armed with 
sword, pistols, and spear, like the 
Cossacks. This man wanted to kill him ; 
hut this rabbi begged hard for bis life. 
J\t last tbP hofsfimnn spoke to him in 


Arabic ; to which tlie rabbi replied in 
the same limguage. He asked him what 
he was, and w’liom he believed in. The 
good nibln said, ‘ I am a. Tew, and believe 
in Sbemang Israel, that is to 

sa>y, lie believed in the God of Israel. 
When the horseman heard this, he 
alighted and embraced him, and said, 

‘ Be not afraid, for 1 am also a .lew.’ 
'i'ha rabbi then told him what had hap- 
pened to the caravan ; and took fipm his 
iiosom the letters he had received from 
the rabbies, of the Holy Land, saying he 
was a salifach, or messenger. The 
stranger brought out victuals of the best 
quality ; and then left tlie rabbi to de- 
liver the letters to his brethren of the 
ten tribes, on the farther side of 
river Sambatjron. To a question of me 
rabbi, the stranger said his name was 
rabbi Malquoyl, SkoSo, of tho tribe of 
Naphtali. And the wise man said he 
should like to accompany him ; but the 
stranger said that, as It was a journey 
fur off, he had better stay behind, and 
that he would go and deliver the letters 
to his brctliren, and return with their 
answer ; for he said that it would be 
impossible for the wise man to perform 
tho journey. He replied that he would 
not stay by himstdf in the desert ; that 
he wanted a liimhga, K^Dp, and then 
should not he frighteninl at any thing. 
The stranger accordingly wrote him ki- 
minga, itiul leaving him, with a 

promise to return in three days, he de- 
parted with the letters to lus tribe. 

** He returned to Urn apiioiated place 
in three days, and said to the rabbi, 
^ 1 have pcrtbrined my journey in the 
s]»ace of three clays, and have been with 
luy tribe of Naphtali, and afterwards to 
the other tribes that dwell near us, and 
1 have told them all your suffeiings past, 
and jwesentod ami delivered the letters ; 
after reading which they began to weep, 
and gave me this letter, which you are 
to give to the rabbles of Jerusalem only.’ 
llubbi Baruch then said, * You must con- 
duct mo to some eitv near here, for I 
cannot travel alone, being ignorant of 
tho roads. 'I'he stranger agreed to do 
this ; and leading tlie way^ Ciuried witli 
him an ubundaiit su|:if>ly of piovision. 
On tho fourth day of our journey, he 
said to rabbi Baruch, ‘ According to our 
Thehnm^ Dinn, 1 am not idloavd to travel 
with you any further. Go your way 
without fear, for nothing will* hurt you 
so long as ^ou keep round your neck the 
Uoihffra it means tlm holy name of God . 
Thieves and evil spirits will net touch 
you ; and may God be with yoti, ivhoae 
name is round your neck!’ lie then 
gave the rabbi a bagiul of gold for the 
rubbles of the Holy Land oljerusoleni, 
ou4 told bjipa that ui duya* md 
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would arrive at Babylon, and that he was 
not to tell any one but the rabbles of 
Jeru.salem of his ud ventures. They then 
einbracod and soparutod, the alning^eir 
him jirovisions aiicl a valuable 
]>reseat of a box of diaiiionds, which he 
could sell at Consiuntinople, with the 
jiroiui.sc that be was not to sell them all 
together, but a part of them every year, 
as they were of groat value, &c. ; and 
that boK contsiinod one hundred and fifty 
diamonds, so that he would have sufii- 
cieut to live on, he and the rabbles of 
.1 cru.saloiu, KnaVn D-bnun*. Ilabbi Ba- 
ruch continued his journey, and arrived 
at J^agdiid, or Babylon, in three days* 
time. * After resting a few days there,* 
says the rabbi, ^ 1 went to Jerusalem 
and delivered my letters to the rabbies, 
told them all that hup[)ened, gave the 
liug of gold and the box of diamonds, 
wliioh made tho Ilahamim very rich, and 
enabled tliem to pay their tribute to the 
governor, &c. The box of diamonds 
iliey divided amongst themselves; and 
they sent to the Jewish congregation 
co]>ies of the letter, which were signed 
])y ten of the principal rubbles, and at- 
tested by the pious rabbi, Haim Joseph 
]3avid Azulay, of glorious mcmorv.’* 

We need not transcribe the letter 
brought by the veridical rabbi Baruch 
from the Sambatyoriites. 

The work soon after assumes a ram- 
bling cliaracter ; and we are sorry to 
see profiuie authors q-uoted, instead of 
the authentic Talmadical voyagers and 
travellers. On the wliote, however, 
Moses has reason to boast of his lile- 
lary exploits : 

“ I have here brought together seve- 
ral authentic and suflicient proofs of the 
existence of the river Sarabatyon, across 
which neither boats can cro.ss or bridges 
he l>iiilt, and whose stream of stones and 
sand rest on Sabbath- days, and which 
still exists at the present day. 1 have 
shewn also tho letters which came from 
the Israelites of the ton tribes who reside 
beyond that rivor in state and splondour. 
1 have described their pojiulatioii, their 
riches, academies, and civil polity. 

I have also described tho wars which 
they have had with then* enemies, their 
neighbours, who dwelt outside the river ; 
and 1 have given an account of nil kinds 
of animals and birds which inhabited 
that land, and how many palaces, hotels, 
houses, 6lc» ko, kc, there are contained 
in it.” 

Ejrgi monuwculum, &c. The list of 
aiUliorities subjoined is highly com- 
mendable. W'e are sorry that we 
ran not extrfiot all ihe names of the 


Gentile audmrs who ha^’e written of 
the river Sambatyon, but we subjoin 
as specimens the following : 

** Abraham Ortelio, Alexo Vauigas, 
Augustinkmo, Uiodoro Siculo, Dirjon, 
Garcelso do la Viga Knga, JaJeesvery, 
Lecarbotos, Orejenes, Ozorio Loaetaiio, 
Dekeros, Pclinio, Pomnrio, Proklo, Plu- 
tarcho, Pekome lliindoluno, Samuel Be- 
cardo, Seventonio, Senopponte.’* 

We recommoiid, with the most per- 
fect seriousness, the immediate perusal 
of these celebrated authors to all who 
are concerned in interesting and in- 
structive literature. 

Our rabbi is a native of Morocco, 
and he favours us with a few sketches 
of the land of his birth ; but they are 
rather sligtit. If we are not mistaken, 
he contributed some years ago informa- 
tion of a much more interesting cha- 
racter to Blackwood* s Magazine ^ where 
he appeared as taking part in one of 
the “ Nodes.*' There, we believe, he 
.stated how the Emperor of Morocco, 
in his time, was a very disagreeable 
manT** having contracted the habit of 
impaling people, Hinging them into 
pits filled with tentcr-hoobi and spikes, 
tearing out their eyes or tongues, cut- 
ting off their hands or noses, and per- 
forming ollter pastimes, whicU rendered 
him rather an unpleasant companion in 
any small parly — how Vie, Moses, was 
disgusted wilb rural walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fez, in consequence of an 
untoward event that happened while he 
and a friend were taking a stroll, and 
discussing divine philosophy; a lion 
having stepped forth, and most un- 
ceremoniously rusliing in medifnt 7 ’e,?, 
snapped in twain the argument and 
argil me nlator, much to the confusion 
of his companion — how Moses made a 
waistcoat of a lion’s skin, and thereby 
verified tlie .Esopian fable — how he was 
seized by a crew of felonious boys by 
Bagnigge Wells, one fifth ofNovember, 
anil carried about by them in triumph 
as a living Guy Fawkes — how he was 
acquainted with Sam Gosnell, and the 
Turk who hanged himself, with Gos- 
iielFs cormnenlary on the accident, — 
tliese anecdotes, and many others, added 
to his expressed disapprobation, in the 

Nodes, ” of all sort of emancipation, 
whellier of Papist, Whig, Jew, Dis- 
senter, or, in short, bad characters of 
any kind, made him extremely popular 
in Oxford ; and we are delighted to see 
the large number of subscribers of alj 
parlies to bis 
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Let proceed by all means in 
producing many n^’e works of this 
kind. lie promises one, detailing and 
expbuning all the ceiemoiiles attendant 
on Jewish marriages, which be assures 
us will be of very great utility and 
benefit to the public/' lie has also in 
his possession 

" A manuscript of the most important 
nature, and very amusing. It is .written 
iu one of the orhmtal longiiuges, Arabic, 
and has never been printed : it is similar 
to the Arabian Nightt, butmueb superior, 
and would be a great amusement to the 
public. And 1 have also many manu- 
scripts of great value in the Arabic lan- 
guage. ' Ifany gentleman wishes to realise 
money, by associating himself with me 
in this undertaking, lie wdll oblige by 
addressing a letter, M. E., post restanty 
Loudon, from' til e Ist of November 1033, 
till the Ist of Apiil 1834.*’ 

The time has, we suppose, been 
extended since the above sentence 
was written ; and we must draw his 
proposaL to the serious notice of 
capitalists.' Colburn or Uentley ought 
to endeavour to enlist !^losei for their 
rival publications. 

In order to swell his volume, Moses 
favours us witli an account of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which he thinks is still 
in the hand^ of the Dutch. But we 
have room only for one other extract, 
which exhibits an old friend of our 
ancestors in a new name. 

** Josephus is an author very much 
esteemed, and well know'ii among all 
nations ; and he writes a great deal 


afiout the ceremonies of the ten tribes | 
itiid ho mentions that they are at tl^ 
other side of the river Sambatyoil, where 
tliere are many proofs of their greatness 
and riches. Also another book, called 
Emry Bena, nra noK, mentioned that 
tliere was a very wise and learned man, 
of luiother nation, skilled in geography, 
wdio asserted that this side of Africa was 
not known to the ancients, because they 
did not know the course of the river 
Nelos, which takes its beginning and 
flows out from tlie'^mcuntains tlie an- 
cients used 'to call n»bn nn, or the 
Mountains of the Moon ; and upon these 
mountains there are multitudes of Jews, 
even more than one million, and they 
pay faxes to tlie king of Ethiopia. And 
the country they inhabit is called Pretty 
Joaney., In the book culled obiy mm'iK, 
Ilorhut llolam, he writes, that the cara- 
vans come from all parts, loaded with all 
sorts of spices, from tlie pfeople who live 
in the land of Lnmeka and Jvahkot, 
which is near the great son of India ; 
and he gives a detailed account of the 
numbers of the Jews, and of their gran- 
deur, and of their palaces, and their 
kingdom of Pretty Joancy, and tlie river 
Sniubutyon, and the hind of Eden, and 
of a very great desolate wilderness, 
without inhabitants.” 

Leaving it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to guess who this Pretty Joaney 
may be, we here part with Moses Edrehi 
for the prese.nt, wishing him to continue 
going to Jerusalem as long and as suc- 
cessfully as a celebrated gentleman of 
the last century proposed the publica- 
tion of Propertius. 
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Y£ARS ov myIike; oh, ellev^verh. 
Airs well that ends well.**— Sii^keispbaiie. 


Rude am I in mj speepli^ 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace, 

• * • yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unrarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love/* — Otijello. 


Forecastle, there 1 Mr. M^Intosh^ 
come gruffly sung out Capt. Pang- 
don, of H. .M. Sr Tartar, hailing my 
station about eight o’clock one even- 
ing, in tlie month of April, when the 
frigate was gently slipping through the 
water off the coast of Devon, with a 
light breeze from the westward, which 
just inflated our royals and top gallant 
stu’nsails, but left the lower ano^eaviei* 
canvass dapping against the groaning 
masts at every heave. 

** / say, Bill,** I overheard one of 
the waist em remark, a^ 1 passed the 
weather gangway, “ ar’nt the second 
leftenant goin* to catch it now ? The 
captain limps worse nor ever he did.” 
A pretty infallible sign that Ire was 
sufiering from his corns, at which time 
a fellow’s commission would not have 
been worth the parchment it was written 
on, had i*angdon caught him Hipping 
ever so lightly in his duty. 

In answer to. the ‘*-SirI” which 
promptly issued from me as 1 reached 
the quarter-deck, and mechanically took 
off my liat, he condescended to elevate 
his thumb in the direction of the fore 
peak of the battered oilskin three- 
cornered covering on his head, and growl 
out, “ my cabin ; ” which, being inter- 
preted, meant that F should descend 
and there wait iiis pleasure. 

Now, sir,** said the skipper on 
entering, though. I kriow you to be 
as sjov-enly in keeping watch as any 
young man that ever escaped a court- 
martial for neglect of duty, I believe 
you’re well enough in a bqat ; and 
thfi ship can spare your services,” he 
added by way of qualification,. “ and 
not And out her loss till you come 
back again. At one bell,* you’ll man 
and arm the double-banked twelve- 
oared cutter; take a compass, some 
rum. — biscuit, and a mate to bring the 
boat back if you get killed, and keep 
her quietly dogging about this part of 
the coast pretty close in shore. In 
about a couple ofliours or so, you'll 
see a fire-balloon.” 


*^A what! did you say, sir? 
inquired, humbly concluding I had 
misunderstood him, frdm' the mumbling 
manner in which ha spoke. 

A what ! did I say, sht?” mimick- 
ed Pangdon, angrily scowiihg at me 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows; 

a fire-balloon,” he repealed audibly 
enough — ** a thing sent up in the air 
with a light tacked on to its tail, for the 
man in tiie moon to cook his victuals 
by. vAsk a midMjman^'^ continued 
the old Turk in a tone of the most 
contemptuous wrath, at whai he had 
mistaken for my ignorance, and he*\\ 
tell you' what it is, you darp— — ** 
batj, fortunately, remembering he was 
not talking to a midskipinan^*' he 
screwed up his mouth, and succeeded 
in restraining what was coming despite 
the soreness of his* feet, and the. luxury 
it would have afforded hirh to indulge 
in what we used to call jn the gun- 
room, a “ good swear.” I very soon 
found out what 1 was wanted for. 
Information had been received, that 
the Hyacinth, a small smuggling 
lugger, was expected to cross, and 
either run, or sink^ and anchor her 
cargo afier dark; but the breeze being 
too light for a large craft to have any 
chance of success in chasing such a 
sneaking clipper, it was resolved that 
the frigate should bring up in Torbay 
for the night, as if nothing were sus- 
pected (the Tartar was a channel 
cruiser), but leave her bpat behind 
with, what was deemed in the cabin, 
sufficient force to carry the prize,” 
as it was somewhat prematurely called. 

On asking for further orders, after 
tiic supposed capture had taken place, 
I was told td ** keep the lugger 
. safe, the 'Tartars sober, and let him see 
us by daylight in the bay.” But the 
cutter’s crew had been away all the 
preceding night assisting a ship on 
shoi'e, and I took the liberty of asking 
for fresh hands. • 

Pass the word for volunteers, and 
pick your men,” was Pangdon’s brief 
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reply; and, at the appointed hour, the 
l^atshoved off with muffled oars, leaving 
the frigate to pursue her course. The 
breeze, as I have said before, was light, 
but a troubled swell was rapidly get- 
ting up, which, to my mind, portended 
that it would blow harder before we had 
less wind ; and, ere we had parted from 
the ship an hour, the vain began to fall 
in torrents, and the lightning flashed 
around, while heavy peals of'thundcr 
were continually rolling right over our 
heads. 

‘‘ Here s a nice night for a firer 
balloon to go up in, sir,” remarked 
Sims, the male, addressing me. 

“ Very/' I answered drily ; and, by 
the time I was drenched through to 
the skin, T began to wisl« myself on 
board again ; for,' ind^iendent of 
having been eng«iged on service all the 
preceding night, I was now on a most un- 
pleasing duty, — one where hard blows, 
little honour, and less profit, would most 
likely be my portion if 1 succeeded 
(for, from the character of lier skipper, 
it was barely probable that cither trew 
or cargo would ever fall into the hands 
of government with tlie craft), to say 
nothing of what was in store for me 
if I failed. In vaifl'I^t£gined my eyes 
for the balloon, and in vain I puzzled 
my brains, till I became more stupid 
than usual, to discover why a common 
sky-rocket would not have answered 
every purpose just as well. Although 
invisible, it was clearly a mistake, but 
one which, as events turned out, made 
no difference either to poor Pangdon 
or ntyself. 

The information about the lugger 
was correct enough, whoever gave it, 
for suddenly, while paddling sileiflly 
about, Sims heard tlie words “ Let go !’' 
which were instantly followed by ifie 
sound of a splash on the surface, as the 
very fellow we were on the look-out for, 
brought up in at least four fathom water. 

, ' That's him! give way, men — softly 
and together, now — give w'ay.*' The 
bigger lay to leeward of us, and, unfor- 
tunately, a surly growl from a beast 
of a dog, wnrnt'd ilie smu^lers there 
was danger in the wimf; else we 
should Iiavo boarded them in the smoke 
wliile they were humbugging about 
tlieir sails, and very likely carried the 
Hyacinth without losing a single man. 
Presently we run right stem' on, to 
wfint I imagined his anchor-buoy, and 


the noise of that prod ucetb the hltil of, 
“ Boat, ahoy 1 Is that you, Ben ? " 

Ay, mate, all right !’M artswered ; 
for it was impossible that he could .see 
any more than onrsebesj' and, though 
it was discovered where we were, I 
saw no reason for letting him know 
what we were. 

“ How are ye to-night ? was tlie 
next tender inquiiy. 

^ Hearty, thankye! How’s your- 
self?*' 

Middbn ! How goes on Meg and 
the youngun?*' but, as the devil would 
have it, just as I had coined a reply 
about “ Meg and her youngun,'* which 
1 flattered myself might be delivered 
without danger, a vivid flash of light- 
ning betiayed all, and revealed to the 
ryes of the astonished defiiiilter of the 
revenue, not his friend “ Ben,*' but a 
man-of-war’s cutter, on his larboard 
bow, pulling slap for him, and barely 
distant above a couple of boats' lengths. 

“ Confound rny buttons!” w’as his 
pious ejaculation, “ my heart misgived 
me it warn*t Ben. Shew a light here ! 
In with the larboard spring a bit,* and 
let tlie Long Tom t9fcl) ’em mannei*s.'* 
And the lesson w^e reeled was a severe 
one, and not likely to b*e forgotten in a 
hurry ; for tl:e dazzling burst of flame 
from the mouth of tfie long eighteen 
upon their decks, was followed by a 
splitting crasli, and a bubbling rushirtg 
sound of water, as the shattered cutter 
sank beneath our feet, amid the gurgling 
groans and smothered shrieks of the 
drowning wounded, and bitter e>^cra- 
tions of tlie hardened villains compos- 
ing the motley crew on board tlie 
Hyacinth. 

“ Strike out for the shore, and follow 
in my wake, lads, those that can!” 
was all ihul I ever said on the occiesion. 
A long swim was before us, and 
“ smve qtii pentT the order of the night. 

God knows how many escaped being- 
hit; more, I believe, than reached the 
beach alive. Indee^J, it was “ touch 
and go” with me, for 1 had a splinter 
sticking in my left shoulder, and any 
thing of that kind is far from improv- 
ing a man’s capabilities of swimming ; 
but, at last, thank Heaven ! 1 landed 
safely, barring a few bruises, and, on 
mustering the boat’s crew to ascertain 
1iow many had been “ expended,” out 
of thirteen hands, besides myself, four 
only, including answered to their 
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oanies. Collecting the dripping and 
exhausted stragglers round me, 1 told 
them to “ put their best foot foremost, 
keep together, apd make for the light*' 
we could see burning about a mile and 
a'half inland. 

One poor fellow drop|>ed in less 
than twenty minutes, and, aftei’ several 
vain attempts to carry him ourselves, 
or find immediate help, we were forced 
to abandon him to his fate, — and the 
primest seaman in the ship died like a 
dog, in a ditch by the roadside : for, 
when assistance came, it came too late, 
and \)e had breathed his hast. 

Speak, what are ye? Smugglers 
or thieves?*’ was the salutation vve were 
gieeted with from an elderly gentlcinan, 
whe, on hearing our peal at his garden 
hell, put his head out of one of the 
windows of the house, from whence llie 
“ l)e;icon shone.*’ 

Neither,*' was iny reply, in answer 
to his question ; “ but Ibe surviving 
oHicers and boat's crew of a cutter, 
belonging to II. M. S. Tartar, that ** 

“ Kh! what, my good fellow? sur- 
viving officers and crew of II. M. S. 
.lartar!” I e}^]dained, and requested 
.shelter for tlio men, when down went 
the sash, and vyi|K»^uld plainly hear 
him singing out for “ iVJcrton, Merton !** 
Hut the servant, 1 suppose, was fast 
asleep, for “ Merton’s ’* muster bustled 
out himself, in spite of both wind and 
rain, and unbarring tiie gate at the 
drive, welcomed us in with the genuine 
spirit of Knglish hospitality. 

Never, never, shall 1 forget the 
figures that vve cut. The men, who 
were not hlcssetj. with much clothing 
at any time, liaA^stdl less now ; and 
Sims literally hii^bg thrown ofi’ every 
thing ii. tlie water, presented an ap- 
pearance more allitd to a chimptuizce 
in the woods, ihii^ U civilised man in 
a village; while the only outward 
evidence of my In'ing an officer, con- 
.sisted in my bell and Scabbard (my 
sword iiaving gone to the bottom), 
for, expecting a struggle with the smug- 
glers hand to hand, 1 had luckily 
‘ dowsed* both jacket .and waistcoat 
before ibe l^^at went ijown. Shoes 
had I none; and my wounded and 
muddy feet, dissatti 2 »fied with their 
present situation, were on the look-out 
i'or another, discontentedly protruding 
.them^lves through what “remained of 
a pair of stockings, which had once 


been while, while the breast of my 
shirt was discoloured by sea-water 
mixed with blood. 

After gladly accepting what was 
freely offered in the shape of assistance 
for myself and party, I left Sims in 
charge of the men, and -started across 
for Torbay> to report the misfortunes 
of the night, aial tell a lame tale of 
services unperformed.*’ 1 arrived about 
an hour before daylight, no Tartar 
w'BS to be found ; and whei^ Warded 
a sloop of war, the cominalfling-officer 
told me she had never oAne in there 
at all since their anchor h^ been down^ 
which was full nine hours *at the lea»t« 1 
borrowed some dunnage, and indulged 
myself with a “ shake down” upon the 
deck, in the sur^^fs cabin ; and wlien 
1 rousedL,,^p, two bells in the 
forenoon, 1 foUn|r it blowing a hard 
gale from the northward, the wind 
having shifted from the westward since 
the middle tliOi/Whole 

of which it good 

double-reefed-lopsiiil breeze. 

Pays rolled on : the storm was fol- 
lowed by a calm, the calm again by a 
breeze. Tite sloop went out, and 
several craft came in, but i.Tought no 
tidings of the frigate. People began 
to get fidgety about her. 

“ Could slie have been taken by the 
French ? ** one day inquired a lady at 
a dinner-party, where Sims and 1 were 
dining. 

Not if Pangdon fought her, ma'am, 
I promise,*' was Lord ll.’s blunt testi- 
mony to the courage of her captain. 

“ Had she gone down ?** A “ tenny*' 
had weathered it, and the Tartar was 
one of tlie finest sea-boats; and, in 
heavy weather, bore her ports up 
longer than almost any other vessel in 
the service. 

Three weeks elapsed, and some very 
clever fellow, in the Torkty Exprais, 

confidently stated upon tlie most un- 
questionable authority, that the b^d 
iiiieiidcd slopping our subsistmee 
money, diafting the hvo men amongst 
the licet,** and doing I know not what 
besides with the officers; when, one 
evening, wliile dressing for a subscrip- 
tion ball, 1 was summoned to repair 
in |>erson on board the Pandora, tlien 
bearing the flag (blue at the fore) of 
\’ ice- Admiral Sir William Heayystem. 

Ahem, Mr. -McIntosh,*' Said the 
velei'an, as I antered his cabin^ glancing 
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at my attire ; I am sorry to inter- 
rupt your gaiety, but tliis is no lime for 
trifling. You’ll take this*' — putting a 
sealed packet into my bunds — “ to the 
Admiralty, and leave your address 
will! the porter. That’s all— you may 
go/’ 

The cutter took me ashore again, a 
postchaise ^vas waiting, and in the 
course of ten minutes I was whirling 
alon? the ipad to London as fast as 
fourtlSi'ses* legs could carry me. My 
curiosity #as pretty well excited, as 
may be sup]|L|||d ; yet, so well had I 
learned to 1 was told and ask no 
(juestions, ^St it was not till within at 
least tweWil^ours after the fate of the 
fpigaie^iad been blazoned over half the 
southern coast of Ijgdand, that I had 
the slightest idea flP^at the contents 
of the despatches which 1 bore consisted . 

An 180-gallon butt had been picked 
up at sea, containing the ship’s journals, 
and some otlier papers of consequence 
to her officers, but of no importance to 
the enemy ; and in the last sea-log was 
the following hurried entry, scmvied 
in Pangdon’s own hand-writing, and 
dated from the capstera. 

** 8. 30. P.M. In consequence of 
intelligence t^eived.” — Here followed 
something about the cutter having been 
despatched in charge of Mr. 
tosn, second lieutenant.” And at ** 9 
do,^ while under easy canvass, rounding 
Berry Head, observed a ship’s light on 
the horizon, S. S.W. Hauled, up S., 
and made sail in chase, breeze ftesheii- 
ing, W. S.W. 1. 30. A.M. Coining 
on to blow;, sea getting up; in first 
reef of main-top-sail, and nrst reefs of 
fore and raizen, At 2. tacked, 

N.W. Hard squalls and rain; light- 
ning,’' followed in the MS. by the mark 
signifying all round.” Then, in half 
an hour was *Macked” again; and, 
lastly, came — “ At 3 A.M. while in 
the act of sounding with the deepsea- 
JmIi the foremast was struck by 
' ligntning, killing Mr. Wakes, third 
lieutenant, and 7 men, besides setting 
the ship on tire forward. Bore up 
right before the wind, but ^he spring- 
stay having caught, the lire communi- 
cated aft to the mainmast-head. Cut 
away lanyards of lower rigging (fore 
and main), when both masts went by 
the wedges. Ship being still on fire 
forward, to prevent llie flames driving 
aft (her liead coming up), cut awaiy the 

Sic lit MS.— 1 have given 


mizenmast, and got tarpaulins on the 
spritsail-yard. 3, 30. All efforts to 
extinguish tlic fire having failed, cut 
the boom-lashings, and breaking down 
the starboard-waist bulwarks, launched 
the long-boat, which was swamped 
alongside by a heavy sea. Remaining 
quarter-boat found stove by the falling 
of the mizenmast. 4° less 10'. Private 
instructions, &c. having been de- 
stroyed, these are headed-up and hove 
overboard. Eddystone Light bearing 
N. by E.> fire raging. Officel’s and 
men doing their duty to the last. All 
hope gone, and may God help us. 

“ 11. Pang DON 

So much for the poor old barky ; 
but the individual fate of her gallant 
crew, — left only the horrible choice, 
between the alternations of being burned 
or drowned — remained, and still re- 
mains, a dark and dreadful mystery. 
Sims and 1 had to stand a court, and 
after that was over, I again returned to 
London, to seek employment once 
more afloat ; but now that Paiigdon — 
whose stern sense of justice had on 
one occasion led him to gain me pro- 
motion in preference to his own nephew, 
of whom he was extremely fond, while 
personally he entertained a strong 
dislike to me — was gone, 1 seemed 
about as likely to succeed in iny search, 
as the man who hunted for a needle in 
a truss of hay. 1 learned, liowever, two 
things extremely useful for a young 
man setting but in life to know, — the 
exact value of |)€ople's promises, and 
how to “ do a dun.” Men now in 
power, who had been deeply indebted 
to my father, when alive, taught mo 
the first; and my eldest brother, Tom, 
— who, though he had run through all 
the estates, was still dashing away at a 
splendid rale — the last. We had 
rooms nominally at the Albany, where 
we seldom made our iippearance in the 
week. Sunday was our season, and 
then, and only then, “ safely we walk- 
ed in broad daylighif!” The morning 
of the Sabbath was spent at Tattersall’s, 
the afternoon in driving roumi the 
park a pair oC bays (subsequently sold 
for their keep), and the evening gene- 
rally found us at the soirees of the late 
Marchioness of Salisbury. The game 
was glorious^ could we only have en- 
sured its lasting; but all things must 
have an end, and the patience of our 

the originnl, word for word. 
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tradespcopleQbrmed by no means an 
exception to tV^e general rule. My 

brother put up for 11 , lost bis 

election, and we began seriously to 
debate on tlie expediency of a bolt to 
Dublin. 

“ Edinbro’ won’t do, you see,** 
sapiently remarked tny brother one 
day, as we were waiting to cross over 
into Piccadilly from Grosvenor Place, 

though you're not known there** (I 
had never seen Scotland since 1 was 
twelve years old), “ 1 am.*' 

“ More’s the pity, for but 

who's this bowling along at such a rate, 
and looming as large as Beechey Head 
in a fog ? Sure enough, its old IIar> 
rison *’ (‘ Merton’s ’ master,) “ come up, 
1 suppose, to receive his dividends.*' 

“ Egad! how are you?" struck in 
the ^ne old fellow. “ Not tifloat again 

— had enough of it, eh ? Who's this ?" 
turning to Tom, whom he had not 
given me time to introduce. “ Your 
brother by the likeness, — much better 
looking fellow though than you. Just 
come from church, of course?" — I had 
never been into one for about five years 

— “ belter dine with me this afternoon 

— Spring Gardens, No. — , first floor, 
llulf-past four, pmictual, mind. Good 
by, for tlie presTnt," and away he 
went. 

“ Half- past four!” repeated my 
biotlier ; “ good gracious, what a Goth I 
The devil take me if I go !’* 

“ He’s got you already, Tom, and 
Harrison gives good wine, So you had 
better come ; I’m going,” and lucky it 
was for me tliat I went. 

Leaving Tom to get powdered by 
park dust, because he couldn’t sit down 
to table at an unfashionable hour, I 
arrived at “ half-past four, punctual," 
and' enjoyed the champagne as much 
as if the dinner had been a couple of 
hours later. In the course of (he 
evening, finding, that although plenti- 
fully stocked with acquaintances of all 
kinds, I was unprovided with friends, 
lie questioned me pretty closely about 
my views, present and fulure ; and at 
last I told him the candid truth of 
how I was situated. Harrison was 
what in those days passed for a religi- 
ous man, — oi»e who was quite con- 
tented with going to heaven himself, 
without sending every body ‘else who 
didn't happen to think and do as he 
did, to the other place, — and, though 
a good deal startled at the discreditable 
line of life 1 was leading, yet he was 


evidently struck by my straightforward- 
ness, and desire for employment ; and 
looking with eyes of pity and com- 
passion upon a young man, who, 
when once out of the trammels of mar- 
tial discipline, had never known a 
guiding hand to keep him ofl'the road 
to ruin, but had been led to run wild, 
and play the devil fromJiis boyhood — 
gave me some good advice, and told 
me. on parting, it would go hard but 
I shoula hear from him very shortly." 

I felt grateful for his kindness, but 
having no idea that he possessed any 
influence, thought little more of the 
matter, till, one fine morning, on awak- 
ing, I found myself raised to the rank 
of commander, srnd appointed to the 
Reindeer eighteen -gun brig of war. 
She had been paid ofl' all standing, 
wanted little or notliing . doing to, and 
was going out on the coast of Africa to 

relieve the P , and protect 

black men at the expense of white. 
y^The brig was lying at Cbaibani, 
and, the day previous to our sailing, 
I had been sent for on some business, 
and, on coming out of the Admiralty, 
was -accosted by an old cockpit mess- 
mate, named O’Sullivan, who, backed 
by the poi^fuL 4 ;)^Uamentary interest 
of the s, had already com- 

ina'flilcrdr a frigate, though barely tive- 
and-twenty. He was a handsome, 

dasliing, drinking, fighting Irishman^ 
combining, in fact, allj the best and 
worst characteristics of h^ countrymen ; 
and his errjind now, vvff to bid me be 
his guest at dinner, and ins seceihd in 
a duel. “ Who was he going flight 
with?" “ Faith! he hardly knew 
himself. Afellow in the guards, though, 
he believed, of the name of Correl." 

“ What about?" 

That, he couldn’t tell. Sometiiing 
to do with some young lady, at some 
ball" he bad been at the night be^re. 
But, however, S5r a wonder, he had 
received^ the challenge, this 

time; and “ Major Seymour" was the 
guardsman’s friend . 

Althou^.onl^l^ happy to oblige 
“ Riddling Jemi^^^Kus engagements 
clashed most confoundedly with mine ; 
for lie iiad made an appointment for 
niy meeting Seymour at lialf-past eight 
in the evening, and I had fully intended 
going down by the seven o’clock Chat- 
ham coach, and sleeping on hoard the 
brig; but my good resolutions were 
soon knocked on the head, by the fear 
of being vidiculcd as duty bound 
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and 1 passively submitted to be led 
by the nose, because I wanted strength 
of mind sufficient to say No.” I 
dined with O'Sullivan, and, true to thci 
minute, came the soldier, lie. was a 
little stiff at first, but soon unbent, and, 
when we came to business, 1 found 
him as gentlemanly and accommodate 
irig a man as any one would wish to 
deal with. ' 

“ JMl tell you what, my dear sir!” 
I said, rye not the slightest abjection 
to your man and mine shooting each 
other whenever and * wherever they 
like, — that's their look-out; but T've 
been pressed in against my will. This 
is my first command, andl don't in- 
tend to lose it.” 

“ Certainly not, Captain McIntosh ; 
rertainly not,” interrupted the major. 

Mr. Correll’s off guaixl— only say 
where you’ll have it, what time — it 
can make no di^rence to him ; and 
as for me, you know, I’m quite a 
H'vomlar^ consideration,” lie ad^ed, 
perpetrating a most indifferent pun. 

“ What do you say to (iravesend, 
then, nine o'clock, and start from 
London in company at seven to-mor- 
iow morning? Tlie ebb will have 
made l»y half-past ten,”Aadded, my 
thoughts running on the^pig, and 

“Agreed. Good niglii !” and he 
took his hat and went. 

Refusing' point blank to drink any 
more, we sallied ont, beat up Tom’s 
quarters, and turned into the opera, to 
bear llie Prima Donna, see others, and 
be seen ourselves The pit was about 
us ciowdcd and hot as the Black-hole 
in Calcutta when wc entered, and as 
it was impossible to get a seat, we 
w ere, of course, obliged to stand. 

“ There, Mac, look- ihei'e !” ex- 
claimed O'Sullivan, tfudeing my el- 
bow, “ tlnee boxes to the starboard 
‘^hand of llmi girl in tihe pearls^ same 
tier; — isn't .she a beauty?” And, 
certainly, if dark hair, soft blue c^yes, 
and a fair complexicn, are worthy of 
^^p^iation, be was right. ' 

'** Tom, you villain I said, turning 
to my brother, “ that’s your old god* 
mother.’' 

“ Have I a godmother?” stammered 
out Tom, who was regularly sprung, 
“ where ?” 

“There (Heaven help her if she’s 
got to bear any of vour 'Sifts I), cha- 
peroning that — don^ put your finger 
up, you drunken fool I” I continued, in 


some alarm, seeing lunsTvery much 
inclined to point, “ but walk straight, 
if you can, and introduce us. O’Sul- 
livan, you’ve got plenty of brass — 
come along;’' and, “ owdacious*' a$ 
the deed may seem, we actually went 
lip into the box. L had never seen 
old Mrs. U. since. I was a hoy, and 
now she was much too blind to remembeu 
me; but Tom did very well with a 
little protn)>ting; and I was far too 
anxious to get alongside “ Bllen Vere,” 
to allow of any minor considerations 
standing in my way. She was very 
frank and communicative; and 1 soon 
discovered she was from Ireland, a 
stranger in London, and tiiat “ lier 
aunt,” who was in ill health, sind stay- 
ing at Mrs. R.'s, hail been obliged to 

leave Castle, in consequence 

of the disturbed state of the country. 
It was her first opera, and the noise 
and glare made her head ache; and 
“ the people seemed to stare .so at her,” 
she scarcely knew what (o think of it 
all. 

1 had her quite to myself, for O’Sul- 
livan hardly spoke at all ; and his 
countenance assumed an expression of 
anxious care J had never seen it wear 
before, under the most trying circum- 
stances ; while once or twice, to my 
surprise, I fancied “ he Nighed, us ho 
thought on the morrow — lui certainly 
did so, but 1 was mislukeu for the 
cause : and Tom's eye.s had encountered 
a sight, wliich sobered him like a shot. 
He laid his trembling hand upon my 
sJioulder, and whispered in my ear, — 
as a dark, bceile-browcd, butcher-like 
lookingblackguard, most pi'epo.steroasly 
dressed, fought his way in below, amid 
loud cries of “ turn him out'’ — “look 
at that fellow in the pit there — I know 
his face— he'.s going to arrest me, 1 
know he is. What in the world shall 
Ido?’' 

’ “ 13o,” I answered, cut and 

run, to he sure, as ifoon us you can. 
Make for Chatham, get on hoard the 
Itcindeer, and tell Smith (the iirst- 
lieutenaiit) that ■ ■ hut the rest was 
lost, for my brother had already efi’ected 
his escape. 

Mrs. R. not stopping the ballet, 
we shortly after handed her and Ellen 
to the carriage, and then returned home 
to smoke a quiet cigar at the rooms 
where O’Sullivan was lodging. 

In all human probability this night 
was the last we should ever spend 
togetlier. Correll was a crack shot, 
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and 1 was bound on the morrow for the 
^V llile Man s Gravtfl*' O’Sullivan 
silpnt and moody; and when I in- 
quired if there was any thing I could 
do the event of his being shot, he 
took the fag end of a cigar he nas 
smoking out of his mouth, and dash- 
ing it down on the hearth with a force 
that sent the sparks Hying in all direc- 
tions, seized my hand and grasped it 
like a vice. 

“ M‘lntosh,’' he said solemnly, 
‘‘ there is. If ever — — but no mat- 
ter,” he added, suddenly breaking off, 
“ it’s better as it is; 1 only play the 
fool. Here’s to ‘ Onld Erin,’ ’ seizing 
his glass, “ the navy, and yourself; 
and now 1 siudl go and turn in, ^ all 
iitanding, rough and ready, like a 
trooper’s horse good night, <)od bless 
ye 1 Tliere’s the sofa for you, Mac,” 
luid away he went. 

Late as it was, and though wearied 
as I felt, in vain I threw myself upon 
llie couch and strove to sleep. I'eel- 
iiigs to which 1 had hitherto been a 
stranger, kept me }Micing up and down 
the room in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, till streaks of daylight broke 
through the shutters and played wpott 
the wall. It all seemed like a dream ; 
a ciiange had como over both of us 
within the last few horn's, and, like the 
old woman in the fable, 1 began to 
doubt the reality of my own existence, 
and ask if “ 1 was I?’' The reckless 
Irishman had shewn, to say the loast 
of it, anxiety, when on the -jmint of 
lighting; and 1 was deeply in love. 

Yes, fool enough, actually to fall in 
love with a girl 1 had never seen but 
once, and was never likely to see again. 
But I was not above four-and-twenty 
at Hie time; and wisdom, if it conies at 
all, comes only with gray hairs, and 
was an article, as -the reader may per- 
ceive, not much in fasluon amongst 
sailors in my time. 

Nine o’clock Ibimd all parties m u 
Hei^i^nveiiieiit for thepiuf^se, at tb^.. 
a|fcpbinted pliiee. ’J'he “ marking irons” 
Were prepared, the ground measured, 
and a guinea sent spinning in the air 
for “ choice of station and the word,'' 
Seymour won it, and placetl his man, 
who, even at the last minuto^ ex- 
pressed his readiness to willnlraw his 
challenge, “ provided an apology were 
offered.” It was of no tise; he might 
us well have asked the “ Big Beggar- 
man ” for some of his “ Rint,’' as his 
antagonist for any tiling in the shape 


of that ; and O’Sidli van’s only answer 
was to curl up his lip, throw ott‘ his 
hat, and take his slation. 

** Ready ?” inquired llie majot. 

“ Ready !” firmly responded' botli 
at once. About thfee seconds elapsed, 
when ** Are!” was the word, and the 
pistols went off so simultaneously, that 
it seemed like one report. A smother- 
ed groan escaped the guardsman’s lips, 
— his left knee-cnp had been split in 
two, and O’Sullivan lay extended on 
the ground, to all appeamnee a lifeless 
corpse, while a torrent of blood was 
gushing from his side. 

Though writhing with pain, Correll 
insisted on being instantly conveyed to 
London ; but I had O’Sullivan carried 
to the nearest inn, and a surgeon sent 
for. He was a rough spun, ungracious 
bit of stuff as ever breathed ; and when 
I a^ked him whether his patient had 
any chance of life, he eyed me fioni 
head to foot, and then made answer, 
** Chance oflife? About as inudi as 
you have,, if you’ve been his second.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

Mean ? why, wlrnl I say.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll be move explicit, 
or I shall take the Itbeity of heaviiug: 
you out of the window,” I said, jusi 
taking his measure in my eye. 

“ Why, then, lliat you’d better look 
sharp in putting your neck beyond tlic 
reacli of the hangman’s halter, unlesb 
yon wish it stretched a little longer than 
it is. They want an example ; and I’ll 
not answer for his life an hour.” 

This was altogether more true than 
]>leasant. It was already slack water’. 
1 had, therefore, no lime to lose, — 
as little for reflection ; and within the 
liour, the deck of the Reindeer 
beneath my feet, and her topsail-yards 
at the roast heads. 

“ My brother, Mr. RPIiitosh, on 
board, Sraillv?” was the first question 
I pul, after the bustle of making sail 
had subsided. 

Wo,* to 

whom this was addressed ; ** but a 
note came on board for you an hour 

— ^Tour stewaixl’s got it.” 

It was from Tom, and ran thus : — 

“ Dear Geoigp — It’s all up with me, 
I’m in quod, niid «<) sick. 

•'-Yours ttfiectiouutply, 

"T, M'lNiosii." 

So much for living beyond one’s in- 
come, and getting drunk* Poor fellow ! 
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in another week be would have been 
in Dublin, had not his grooin followed 
the laudable example of his master, 
and, having put an enemy in -his 
mouth to steal away his brains,'* suf- 
fered the secret to escape; it spread 
like wildfire, and Tom s career on 
town was as brief as it had been 
bright. 

We rattled down the river with a 
soldier’s wind,^' never having occasion 
to let go an anchor once from the 
time we first broke ground ; and, though 
the uind headed us a little in the Chan- 
nel, u c were enabled to make a long 
leg and a short one, and, by dint of 
carrying on at night, to get the “ broad 
lights" of the Lizard well over on the 
starboard quarter within six days after 
JUAie-peter” had been hoisted. 

the active discharge of the duties 
of ray profession I endeavoured to 
drown thought — forget Eilen Vere, 
and all and every thing contiected with 
her ; but 1 was unequal to the task, for, 
of all hard lessons, the hardest to learn 
is to forget. Go where I woultfj 
sleeping or tvaking, in the calm or 
storm, in Biscay's boisterous ' bay or 
Afric's sultry shores, it was all the 
same — 1 was haunted and harassed 
till I was driven wild ; and oft in the 
stilly night have I sent the officer 
below, and, taking charge myself, paced 
the deck for hours ami liours at a time, 
trying to weary myself into that sleep, 
which an evil conscience and ill-regu- 
luted mind deprived me of. 

After we had been at least five 
montJis knocking about the coast, with- 
out falling in with any thing, my ears 
were gladdened in the middle watch 
one night, by the report of a “ strange 
sail on our weather bow standing in 
for the land." 


We’re just in the right place for 
them, sir," said Smith ; and that 
fellow’s a blackbird catcher, f I’ll swear. 
I^ofc, how long and low he is in the 
water. Schooner- rigged and cotton 

canv breeze freshening though — 

man the main-royal cluelines!" he 
sung out, as one of the sheets ^ent, in 
consequence of a sudden puff'; but 
the sail was soon set again ; and, pre- 
sently, the slaver split iiis mainsail, and, 
thougli he was pretty smart in bending 
another, it gave us time to clo.se with- 
in gunshot, and send him an intimation 


that his dishonest proceedings were 
not approved of. • lie was a large fove 
and ail-rigged craft, carrying sixteen 
guns, with which he shewed fight in 
extremely pretty style, paying our shot 
back two for one ; for, weakened as 
our ship’s company were by illness, 
we had not men enough to work the 
guns. I determined to carry him by 
boarding. At seven bells we w^ere 
close up alongside, and the fellows on 
board the Reindeer seemed getting 
fagged. Now'or never, therefore, was 
the time. 

“ Away from the guns, there, board- 
ers! — port, boy, port! — hard over 
with the helm ! " and as the wheel fiew 
swiftly round in obedience to xa^ orders, 
might be heard the grinding, jarring 
crash of the vessels as they closed, the 
hideous yell of the Spaniards, and the 
deafening shout of the British seamen 
as they landed on the blood-stained 
decks, and fiercely mingled with the 
schooner’s crew. In the course of ten 
minutes we had driven the rascals all 
below, with the exception of the cap- 
lin and a small gang of hands round the 
long gun, amidships, who fought to the 
last with a bull-dog courage, worthy of 
a better cause. Tlie captain’s thigh 
was broken, and he was down on one 
knee, while his left arm encircled the 
muzzle of the gun. I asked him in 
Spanish, if he had struck 1 “ Not yet,” 
was his reply, and he aimed a blow 
with his cutlass at my left arm, whicli 
shattered the elbow, and sent me reel- 
ing, sick, anddizzy, into thelee-scuppera. 

‘*Ocb! there’s the captain kiltl" 
exclaimed the Irish serjeant of marines, 
and that was the last 1 knew of the 
action or subsequent capture ; for, when 
1 came to myself, I found the surgeon 
of the Reindeer arranging his ampu- 
tating instruments preparatory to taking 
off ray arm. “ It was no pain-r- 
nothing of an operation," he informed 
me. ft certainly didn’t hurt him, and 
1 daresay was very easyr to perform; 
but, save me from the hoiTor of ever 
feeling a surgeon’s knife again. 

1 fell into bad health, and the 
climate was hot particularly favourable 
for my recovery — quarrelled with the 
admiral — got sick of the whole con- 
cern — threw it up in a fit of disgust, 
and, as soon as the doctors would let 
me go, engaged a passage on board the 


A fair wind for vessels going either up or down. 
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iirst inerchantmaii bound for England ; 
preferring llie chance of being ruined 
by returning^ there, to the certainly of 
dying if I continued where [ was. 

On entering the chops of the Clian- 
nel during westerly winds and foggy 
weather, we fell in with one of our 
own cruisers, and, as the frigate came 
sweeping by with the wind right aft, 
she ghve us the passing hail of “ Ship, 
ahoy! what ship^s that?” 

“ The Jlegontl” answered our mas- 
ter, adding vvhei'O we were from. 

“ Any news ?’* I sung out, more for 
the pleasure, I believe, of hearing my 
own voice, than in the hopes of getting 
any. 

‘‘ Who hailed, then ?” came from 
the frigate in reply, and tlie figure of 
an officer, with an epaulette on each 
shoulder, sprang upon the taffrail. 

Commander McIntosh, late ” 

the rest was coming all in good order, 
but the captain of the king*s ship 
waited not to listen. 

1*11 send a boat !** he said, and 
stepping down from off the taffrail, I 
heard the hands turned up — “ shorten 
sail.*' 

Both .ships were rounded to inline- 
diately, and presently a cutter came 
dashing up alongside with a message 
from the captain, offering me passage 
as far as Portsmouth. It was O’Sul- 
livan in command, and I need hardly 
add I went. 

After the first greetings had passed 
at the gangway where he received me, 
we went below, and, on casting my 
eyes round the cabin, which was fur- 
nished, above all' things, with a piano, 
I saw the miniature of Ellen Vere 
ornamenting a panel opposite the door. 

I had been the sport of fortune from 
my earliest years, but, in the buoyancy 
of health and natural recklessness of 
disposition, I had laughed at every 
thing that could possibly befall me. 
1 was now weakened and crushed by 
pain and illness, sobered by reflection, 
and this blow came too heavy on me 
to be borne. All hopes of peace and 
happiness were scattered to the winds, 
and, dropping my head upon the table, 
I covered my face wiili my hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

Why, Mac, Mac I what the devil’s 
the matter with the fellow ? Ts he 

mad? Herr, Ellen, ” 1 started at 

the word, and saw nqi her likeness, 
but herself. With a delicacy which even 
at that moment 1 appreciated, she in- 


stantly retired ; and as the door closed, 
1 turned to (I’SulUvan with the cold 
and caustic irony of a breaking heart, 

* and congratulated liim on the Admiralty 
having allowed his wife to enjoy, the 
benefit of a cruise. 

“ Wife !** be exclaimed, with a loud 
laugh ; “ I’m not married. No ; that 
would be a benefit.” 

“ Then, sir !” I replied, losing all 
selftcominand in excess of indignation, 

you’re the blackest villain that ever 
went afloat; and if I remain here a 
single hour longer, may that deck *’ 

“You’re mad!” struck in 0*Sul- 
livan, ^ turning deadly white ; but 
whether with rage or shame 1 staid 
not to inquire, and, quitting his cabin, 
ascended to the quarter-deck. The 
Regent was about a mile and a half 
astern. “ Lower a cutter, and drop 
me on board that craft,” I said to the 
first-lieutenant. He stared, hesitated, 
made some remark or other, but at 
last turned to a boatswain’s-mate, and 
desired him to pipe tiie boat away 
again. 

“ Keep ftisl ! ’* shouted O’Sullivan, 
who wa.s corning up the ladder at the 
moment — “ keep fast ! ** he repeated 
sternly, to the first-lieutenant. “ You’re 
not going to leave us yet, Mac,” he 
continued, in a bland and insinuating 
manner, which slung me to the very 
quick. It was no use contending with 
the captain of a man-of-war upon 
his own quarter-deck. 1 had been 
refused a boat, and I determined to 
jump overboard. “ Down with the 
helm!” sung out O'Sullivan, as he 
saw me go in head foremost; but the 
frigate had run nearly a mile ahead 
before any thing could be lowered, and 
the Regent, guessing that a man was 
overboard, had time to shorten sail, 
and pick me up before she passed. 
This was just what I reckoned on, for 
I had not the slightest intention of 
drowning myself for love ; and when 
I told the master of the merchantman 
what had happened, he comforted me 
with tin; assurance, that “ them Irish 
were a queer .set,” and I might easily 
do better. 

W’ishing to see Harrison the first 
thing, I paid a boatman the moderate 
sum of ten guineas to set me ashore at 
Torbay, where T contrived to hire a 
hack, arid ride over in lime for dinner. 
He was delighted to see me — sorry 
for the loss of my arm — hoped 1 
should get something by it —cal led 
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(VSuUivan a shabby scoundrel, 
a fool, first for falling in love, and then 
^ jumping overboard, when, perhaps, I 
itiight have been drowned; and con- 
cluded, by asking me what I had 
“ done with Potnpey ? ” 

“ With Pompcy?*' I replied ; ** Oh, 
I shot him through the head, long 
ago.” 

lie started back in hori’or and amaze- 
ment. “ Why, what on earth shall we 
come to! ^^’ho gave ?/ow authority to 
take away his life ? ” 

“No one ; but he was very sick, and 
wouldn’t eat.** 

“ ‘ Sick, and wouldn’t eat !’ Have 
you read your Bible, sir, — have you 
rend your Bible ? *’ he inquired solemn- 
ly. 1 could not say 1 had very lately. 
“ Vov therein is wntten,*’ he continued, 
“ ‘ Whoso aheddclh man’s blood, by 
man sl)all his blood be she<l.’ As a 
magistrate, — 

“ Mr. Harrison,” 1 interrupted, “ one 
of us has made a mistake. I had a 
little bull-terrier, called Pompey, that 
used to run underneath my brother’s 

stanhope. Are you alluding 

“ Kh ? no, no, no ; tlien you’ve 
never had iny letters ^ 

“ 1 have never received a line from 
a single soul in England since I left.” 

“ Why, the Pelican ’* 

“ W’^as a ten - gun brig, whiclr, when 
taken aback in a white squall, went 
down like a batfiing machine, stern 
ibremo.st; all hands and the despatches 
being lost.” 

“ Good heavens ! how shocking ! 
I.etlers and all, eh ? Sit down, though : 
it gave me quite a turn — some fish? 
to think — but the bones are small — 


talituig’s bad — take care, choked else.” 
V Aitor dinner, he gave mo all the 
itms of the day, and explained about 
Pompey,” who was a little black ijoy 
belonging to a friend of his in the 
j»ykl African corps; lately dead, that 
1 was to have brought, or rather sent 
over, for the. purpose of waiting on his 
fpindcliildren ; his only daughter having 
oeen married some years lo Lord 
Pettitoe’s eldest son, which latter piece 


of intelligence accounted for his in- 
terest at the fountain head. I asked 


about Tom, but of him he could tell 
me notliing, save what I knew before, 
viz. that he had let every acre of land 
slip through his fingers; my poor 
famer, who had worked harder than a 
horse to buy back into the family all 
once belonged to it, having died 


suddenly, before the deed of entail was 
executed which would have secured 
his heirs their “ ain for a^ e.” 

1 only remained a couple of days 
with Harrison, and then travelled up 
to I.ondon, where 1 tried to hunt my 
brother out when I arrived, and went 
to the different prisons for that purpose ; 
but the bird had flown ; and one who, 
but a sit>gie year before, had been as 
celebrated on town as any dandified 
donkey of the present day, nobody 
seemed to know any thing about, now 
that his money was all gone. 

“ I'll tell you what, sir,” said my 
agent, “ London’s a large place, and 
there are a great many Scotchmen in 
it, namesakes of yours. You had 
better put an adveitisement in the 
Timr^y staling where ho used to re- 
side, and telling him, that if he applies 
at my office he may hear of something 
to his advantage, 'riiaril bring your 
brother, I know.” And he was right, 
for the advertisement produced the 
desired effect within six hours of in- 
sertion. 

“ Well, Tom,” I said, “ so you’re 
out of prison (by belter luck than 
management, 1 make no doubt); and 
now, if its notan impertinent question, 
may I ask what you intend to do ? 
There is plenty of fighting going on 
under Wellington, and commissions 
are easy to be got, for officers are some- 
what in request.” 

“ No, no,” he said, “ good people 
are scarce. I’m reading for the law — 
you hmk incredulous, George, but 1 
speak truth ; and now, that I liave 
nothing to depend on but my own 
abilities, I intend to worky for *i must 
either do that or starve. I wrote you 
word, yon know, of old Mrs. il.’s 
death, and all her money being sunk in 
aniuiiiies.” 

“ \ ery likely ; but if your letter was 
on board the Pelican, it’s where the 
brig itself has gone to, and that’s some- 
where near the bottom, \ expect.” 

“ The deuce ! why, that’s the name 
of the ship your friend, there, O’Sul- 
livan, wrote by loo.” 

“ ilere’s a letter for you, sir,” said 
one of the young men belonging to ibe 
office, coming up and knocking at 
the door; for we were in a private 
iwin at Mr. Dee’s, the agent. The 
blood rushed to my face, when I saw 
the “ Portsmouth” post-maik on the 
back, but the direction was in a female 
hand, so I knew it could be no answer 
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to tiic t'liullenge 1 had sent. Tl began, 

0 Captain JNl'Intodi! i aiu a 
weak, confiding girl, ignorant of the 
world s ways, and do not deem me 
bold in thus addressing you ; but had 
we only known the loss of the 
Pelican, all that has passed might 
have been saved, and my hroUicr — 
[with the dash under it] — spared 
the misery of knowing, that the friend 
to whom he owes the deepest debt of 
gratitude, had parted from him in such 
deadly slrife. J cannot, date not, tell 
vou all that has happened siiice that 
night when first we met; but, for the 
sake of one whose worth in your eyes 
must be great indeed, that the bare 
supposition of her worse than death 
could have driven you to the awful 
lengths it lias, 1 implore you to let all 
be forgotten, as U is easily forgiven. 

0 Captain M‘lntosh 1 how could you 
write that letter? Come down; but 
come in peace, for my brother’s hands 
arc bound, and he has vowed upon the 
cross, that they sliall never be raised 
against the man who saved him at 
iSangor from the siiarks. 

V.UXSW O’SVLMVAN.” 

I was not prepared for this ; and 
staggering back against the wall, I held 
out the letter to my brother, and told 
him instantly to lead it and explain, 
lie carelessly glanced over tlie contents, 
and then coolly iinpiired, “ What 1 
had been doing ?” 

“ JVJaking myself a bigger fool than 

1 was born. Hut, have a little mercy, 
and explain.” 

“ Why, haven’t you lioard about 
O’JSullivan’s mother t ” 

“ Yes, often. She cut and run, in 
company with Col. Fitzroy. (io on.” 

Well, the divorce went through 
tlie Lords, and, of course, she was not 
to have any tiling to do with the 
children, so she stole the daughter; 
and they were living on the Continent 
under the name of Vere, till Ellen was 
about seven years old, when her molher 
died, and some lady, who had iijarried 
an old Irish baronet, and had no 
* little pledges of affection’ she could call 


her own, look a fancy to the child, and 
adopted her as her iiicce, and they 
came to London last season to stay 
with that bad old woman, JMrs. It. 
Well, O’Sullivan was sure it was bis 
sister, directly he got into the box and 
heard her speak, only he didn't like to 
say any thing about it, as he was 
going out the next morning to be shot; 
but as soon as they had cut the bullet 
out, and he was able to got about 
again, die came up to town and claimed 
her. It made rather a noise at the 
other end of liondon, and was talked 
of for nearly three days. 1 daresay it 
would have had a longer run, but the 
Prince Regent’s ” 

“ God bless him ! my dear fellow ; 
but I’ll hear all you’ve got to say about 
him some other lime.” 

“ Wlien Ellen’s aunt, — as she was 
calk'd — died (she went off much about 
the same time as Mrs. H.), O'Sullivan 
did not know what to do with her, so 
Jie took her to sed with liini on board 
the Stratford — ” 

Good by, Tom, 1). I. O. in a 
))ostchaise and four, for Portsmouth/’ 
And nobody can tell how thankful I 
felt that it was d.uk when I arrived 
there, for 1 very well knew what I 
looked like ; but that \Nas of little con- 
sequence. My peace was made; I 
had seen the folly of my ways, and I 
soon became such a reformed character, 
that it astonished every one, and de- 
lighted old Harrison, who shook me 
.still more warmly ilian ever by the 
hand, when I told him, within three 
years from the commencement of our 
acquaintance, that IHlen hud consented 
to risk her Iiapphicss with a man who, 
I trust, has never given Iver aliy cause 
to repent the step she took some five- 
and-twenty years ago. And Tom,- 
though he can never win back all that 
lie has lost, yet, by making use of the 
talents which formerly lay liid, has 
been enabled to call bis father’s hall 
once more bis own, and lay by .some- 
thing '‘^comfortable" to retire on in his 
old age, when “ the sixtiv scene shifts 
into the lean and slip{)ered pantaloon.’’ 
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If the whole of oOr present Number, 
from the first pa^ to the last, be not 
devoted to bards siind bnrdesses, tliose 
interesting beings themselves arc not 
to blame. Our table is literally co- 
vered with tiieir contribmions^to the 
decline and fall of British literature. 
What to do under such bewildering 
influences, is a much greater difficulty 
than that by which the respectable 
quadruped w'as perplexed, when sta- 
tioned between two bundles of hay. 
The bundles about us arc scarcely 
numerable. However, accustomed as 
we are to encounter even greater diffi- 
culties than this, we shall set to work 
with a moral certainty that no obstacle 
can withstand our vivacious energies. 
With this preliminary flourish, we leave 
our comical faces and begin. 

The first book on our list is one by 
no means to our taste ; and as we likq, 
to get rid of unpleasant business as 
quickly as possible, we shall make 
short work with this. A Satire on Sa- 
tirists^ is the title given by Mr. Wal- 
ter Savage Landor to some thirty pages 
of not very piuigent, but very ill-natured 
rhymes. We say this with all the de- 
ference due to a man of unctuestion- 
able genius and great acquirements, as 
Mr. Savage Landor is on all hands ad- 
mitted to be ; and we shall support our 
pinion of his satire by a few extracts. 
These will, we think, excile in the 
mind of every reader the same unaf- 
fected regret and disapproval which 
have suggested the following comments. 

It would appear that 5lr. Landor 
has some quarrel with Blackwood^s Ma- 
gazine; but what it is we know not, 
nor is it of much importance to the 
matter in hand that we should. If he 
been treated with neglect, injus- 
tiee, or incivility, in that periodical, 


we do not deny his right to take up 
the pen in retaliation ; though, even 
then, we should question the prudence 
of so doing, in the case of a Laurel- 
crowned veteran like Mr. Landor. But 
there are no circumstances of provoca- 
tion — none, at least, which we can 
conceive — ihat can justify the grossly 
personal attacks in which Mr. Landor 
has permitted himself to indulge against 
Professor Wilson. Of that gentleman’s 
connexion with Bladcwoocfs Magazine 
we know nothing : whatever its nature, 
he requires no champion, either for his 
own defence, or for that of any under- 
taking in which he feels an interest. 
Professor Wilson, however, as an author 
and a man, holds a place in general 
'estimation, which nothing but the 
highest talents and* moral worth could 
liave secured for him. And it is most 
indefensible and repulsive in any one, 
especially one himself so deservedly 
eminent as Mr. Landor, to assail a con- 
temporaneous writer of the first class as 
he has assailed W ilson . VV e remember 
that, some time ago, we had occasion, in 
this Magazine, to make honourable 
mention of Mr. Landor ; and we then 
expressed our strong disapproval , of a 
vulgar and insulting line in Don Juatty 
employed with reference to him.f Little 
did we then anticipate that we should 
ever have to censure a similar violation 
of good taste and feeling in Mr. Landor 
himself. Such, however, is unhappily 
the case. Tlie following is the passage 
to which we especially object : 

** When Peter Pindar sank into decline, 
Up from his hole sprang Peter Porcupine. 
Hidl W — son followed, of congenial quill, 
As near the dirt,t and no lets prone to ill. 
Walcot, of English heart, had English 
fun — 


* A Satire on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Tstf yayv APfivug rdvh og. London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
1836. 

t “ That deep-mouthed Bmotian savage Landor.” 

I * As near the dirt/ £^c.— The professor, if not Horatian in his art, is petfeclly 
so in his o])inioii, expressed by the poet in the verse — 

* Nec latuit male qui viveiis moriensquo fefellit.’ ^ 

lie surely is as wise as any v 

Who cheats the world and turns the penny ; 

And if he does it all life through, 

’Tis more than most wise men can do; 

It must be acknowledged that some commentators have given the passage a different 
ittterpretatioD. The learned professor is an important contributor to Blackwood, 
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BuiToou he might be, but tov hire was 
none ; 

Nor, plumed and mounted on professor's 
chair, ^ 

Offer’d to grin for wagers at a fair. 

\Vho would not join the jokes when hands 
like these 

J.ead proudly forward Alcibiades, 

Train’d up to fashion by the nymphs of 
Leith, 

And whiffing his cigar tlirough cheesy 
teeth V* 

Ob the text of this passage we shall 
make no further comment, than simply 
to reiterate the expression of our regret 
that it was ever written, and by such a 
writer — 

'Who but must weepif Atticus were he V* 

As to Byron's expression, quoted in 
the note, namely, that no gentleman 
could write for Blackwood it was pro- 
bably nothing more than one of those 
dandyisms in which his lordship, Li- ^ 
beral " as he was, delighted to indulge. 
Lord Byron is dead, more’s the pity ! 
But, without meaning insult to liis me- 
mory, we must say that his writings in 
prose and verse^ when treating of others, 
were not more remarkable by their 
genius, than by the entire absence of 
a gentlemanlike spirit. To return. 
Mr. Landor having opened his attack 
on Professor Wilson, endeavours to 
suuport it by denouncing BlackwootTs 
MagazinCj and all its works, but espe- 
cially its bygone criticisms on J^mb, 
Keats, Ilazlitt, and Coleridge. Really, 
it is rather late in the day for all this. 
Does Mr. Landor suppose that, while 
he has been so actively engaged abroad, 
the world has been absolutely standing 
still here at home? Who now cares 
for the long-forgotten squabbles between 
the Edinburgh critics and the schools ” 
of poets, of one kind or other, attacked 
by them ? The “ Avenger, Time,” has 
dealt nretty fairly with all parties. 
Coleridge and Lamb were, of late years, 
as warmly and justly appreciated as 
any men could possibly' be. As to 
Ilazlitt, he was never much more than 
a sort of brain-sucker of the two others, 
whose conversations he carried^ away 
and cooked up into lectures. This, 
which we, who never held but one 
opinion of the man, have invariably 


said, is now generally admitted. Even 
an Edinburgh reviewer, in the last 
number of the Northern light of libe- 
ralism, expresses this opinion, in an 
article intended to exalt liie memory of 
Ilazlitt. The writer says ; 

" But it was his fortune to associate 
much in life with stronger and more ori- 
ginal minds than his own. Among his 
intimates, at different periods, were some 
of the very first among modern critics ; 
and while Lamb was too quaint, and 
Coleridge too cloudy, and both too in- 
dolent, to lay before the public mind, in 
a familiar shape, the results of their own 
powerful conceptions, Hazlitt possessed 
talents which eminently fitted him for 
the task of acting as interpreter between 
those more exquisite wits and the great 
body of the i>ubl?c." 

Then, as to the case of Keats, which, 
if W'O mistake not, has been usually 
charged against the Quarterly^ what is 
the fact ? Let any man read the poems 
left by This young author, and answer. 
His style was teeming with affectations, 
unredeemed by any great or original 
qualities. And ns to Iiis dying of a 
criticism, we say, with Byron, 

** *Tis strange the mind, that very fiery 
particle, 

Should lot itself bo snuffed out by an 
article,” 

As his lordship remarks, in a letter to 
Murray, “ he who would die of an ar- 
ticle in a review would probably have 
died of something else equally trivial.” 
However, Keats died in a decline, and, it 
is said, of the article in question. The 
verdict of an inquest, under the direction 
of Mr. Landor, would be “ Wilful mur- 
der against some writer or writers 
uiikiiowii.” Admitting all this, does 
Mr. Landor suppose that his friend 
(whoever he may be), who is preparing 
a Life of Keats, including “as many of 
the vulgarities of the critics as may suit 
his undertaking” — does Mr. J^ndor, 
we ask, suppose that this unenviable 
compiler can ever induce the public to 
take the smallest interest in the ephe- 
meral trifling, which in all probability, 
on its first appearance, just flashed, and 
was forgotten — 

** A niomont bright, then gone for everV* 


especially in those graces of delicate wit so attractive to his subscribers. Never- 
theless, Lord Byron, who was not quite susceptible of it, declared that * a gentleman 
could not write in Blackxoood,* Has this assertion been ever disproved by experiment? 
If a gentleman could not write in it, why should a gentleman be accused of rending it? 
Could any thing be more unjust or affronting ?!. 
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^loald dtft writer in question succeed 
in an endeavour of the kind, he will 
do sometlun^ which Mr. Landor has 
eertiiinly failed to do ; for nothing can 
1>e moit: flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
than the attempt made in this Siitire to 
bolster up an attack on Wilson’, and on 
BlackwootPs Magazine, h‘y an appeal to 
i^ular sympathy in behalf of the 
Cockney ruartyroiogy. The author of 
the Imaginary Convertutt inns would ap- 
pear to he liimself conscious of the 
venial nature of the oflence with which 
he charges the critics alluded to ; for, 
speaking of Coleridge, he 4ells us, 
“ The worst that can be said against 
Coleridge, in his literary character, wil/t 
which alone we have any thing to do, 
is that he spoke, as the poet says the 
lover loved, 

“ Not wi&idy, hut too well” — 

.spouting forth whatever was shining, 
fit or unfit.” Now we, by no means 
ndmiltin'g tins to be a correct definition 
of the literary character of Coleridge, 
are still entitled- to chiim from the 
writer something like consistency. If 
it be as Mr. Landor declares, and, as 
we believe, a sound principle, that, 
wlien judging of lileraiy men, it is 
only with their literary diameter we 
have any thing to do, the Edinburgh 
critics were not transgressing their pro- 
vince when they quizzed the style of 
Keats and otliers. Bui Mr. Landor 
says that these critics eaiplu}cd per- 
sonalities — lliat many years ago they 
spoke of pimples^ upon llazlitt'.s 
nose.” This was improper, no doubt ; 
but does it justify the author of the 
present satire in adopting a sirn.Iar 
strain, talking of cheesy teeth,” and 
other unsavoury matters? Mr. I/andor 
does not stand in tlic situation of a 
fiery youth, whose attachments and 
antipathies arc all passion, uninformed 
and uncontrolled by reason or expe- 
rience. I'ew men liave had greater 
opportunities than this author of look- 
ing into the heart of things, or have 
used tho.se opportunities belter, when 
personal considerations have not inter- 
posed to warp the judgtneiil. *i\nd he 
has now arrived at a maturity which 


renders his wrangling disposition to us 
a mailer of absolute wonder. Why, 
Byron, who died young, had lailerly 
lililc or nothing of such acerbity. In 
one of the later cantos of Don Juan, 
he makes his j eace with Jeffrey, “once 
his most redoubted foe and addresses 
tlie following stanza to the man under 
whose editorship the Honrs of Idlenesn 
were so mercilessly criticised in the 
lAlinburgk Review : — 

** All our little feuds, at least nil 

Dear J^effrey, Once my most redoubted 
foe 

(As fur as rliyiue and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things 
below ), 

Are over. Jfere*s a htnilth to ' mild Iniig 
syne!' 

I do not know you, and mav never 
know 

Your face; but you have acted on the 
wholp 

' » jNlost nobly, and I own it from my soul l”f 

Tt is not to be supposed .that Byron 
herein expressed any acquiescence in 
the reception given to the firstlings of 
his nuisc ; but he had arrived at a stage 
of experience, wlien the folly of waging 
war on such grounds must force itself on 
the mind of any reflecting man. One 
would imagine it might have done so on 
the mind of Mr. l.Andor‘by this time, 
his age and all things else consideied. 
As to temper, wc must say (hat, thougli 
not so veiiemcnt and instantly impe- 
tuous us Byron, he seems to have much 
the same morbid notion that “ every 
man’s hand is against him,” as that 
which embillcrcd the thoughts of the 
noble bard. Now, to us, nothing ap- 
]3eur.s more certain than that a man 
iubouring under tliis delusion, is in 
niucii the same frame of mind ns a 
schoolboy sliouling, to scare away hob- 
goblins, i\.i he cros.ses a bealh at mid- 
night.. The iiobgoblins have no exist- 
ence, save in the brain of the boy; and 
if they eould have existence, it is out 
of the question that his quivering airs 
would frighten th^m from their freaks 
of mischief 01 lolly. So the excessively 
nervous gentlemen, who are in such a 
a fidget to prcH'e themselves ri^ht, when 
few persons ever dream of charging 


* Wo hare heard, but do not know, that the originahitnpeiwbment of “ pimples” 
arose from a misprint of “ uriiiciplee.”^0. V. 

f To this passage the toHowiiig note is appended, by the poet Campbell 
This tribute to a former antagonist diaplaya ao inuch frankness, generosity, 
and^'iiMUily feeling, that it must eradicate oil latent reoinins of HoiiDosity from the 
bosom of anv but the most rancorous and vindictive/* 
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them with heii^^ wrong (na^', in all 
probability, care hnl little whether their 
verse, prose, opinions, habits, itc., are 
either right or wmng), may he assured 
tliat they think more about thernseUes 
than any one else has lersure to do ; 
and, further, that if the fearful odds 
they deprecate — namely, all the world 
against an individual — existed, their 
growling or howling would be of very 
little avail. It is singular how closely 
Lord liyron and Mf. Landor resemble 
each other in this particular. The 
point is mentioned in the last Number 
of the QuavlerUf with ]ierfecl fciirnes.s, 
in a passage which we shnll liere quote. 
It is taken from a most able, discri- 
minating, and temperate article on the 
“ Works of Mr. W. S. Landor.” 

“ riifi poetry of Byron docs not exhibit 
more wayward and untameable passion 
than the pro^ie of J^andor. Both of theso 
fugitives to Italy are fond of parading 
fhrir love of seclusion, and their indif- 
ferenco to the opinion of their couniry- 
mon ; sentiments wliich aro sometimes 
sincere, but never tvhen uttered in u loud 
or angry voice : they are then the efforts 
only of a proud spirit, to transmute some 
vexation or disappointment which it can- 
not overcome. They who really love sc- 
( hisioii do not find it uecessarv to raise 
a quarrel with the world in order to re- 
animate their content: nor is the man 
who can live without die praise of gthers 
verv solicitous to convince them of the 
f:ici.” 

Nothing can be more strictly true 
than this. In the writings of both 
Byron and Landor, the indications of 
a judgment warped and perverted are 
of constant recurrence. This frame of 
mind is not less observable in their esti- 
mate. of contemporaneous politicians, 
than in their criticisms of rival autliors. 
Tliey are both haughtily aristocratic, 
disdaining and sneering at men of« 
humble origin who have raised tlieni- 
stdves to eminence in public life. 
Both, also, are vehement reformers, 
and ferocious assailants of hereditary 
rank and advantages, when it suits 
their purpose or whim to rail. Neither 
good taste nor humanity of feeling can 
restrain the poet or the prose writer 
from a salvage exultation over the grave 
of the late Lord Londonderry, far more 
worthy of the “ dealirs-head and cross- 
bones ” school of declamation than of 
men like Lord Byron and Mr. Landor. 
1'he well-known line by the former 
(in DonJrtan), 


Carotid-artery-cutting Caadereagfa/’ 

is not more revolting than the passage, 
in the Imaginary Conversations, put by 
the hitter into the mouth of Aristotle : 

And our negociator, whose opinion 
(a very common one) was, that expo- 
sure alone is ignominy, at last severed 
hk weason with an ivory^handled knife 
. 1 1 is not surprising that two such im- 
placable snarlers against their contem- 
poraries sliould have detested each other. 
This they appear to have don^ very cor- 
dially, though, in all probability, with 
no more reason than they had for snap- 
ping at all who fell in their way. It 
would really seem that these two great 
writers had determined on stifling all the 
more generous impulses, for the purpose 
of establishing themselves, each on his 
solitary eminence, where, undisturbed 
by human sy mpatJiics, he could despise, 
and hate, and vilify to his hearfs con- 
tent, as caprice might dictate. Here, 
for instance, is an ungenial expression, 
and the comment thereon, both taken 
from the review of i\l r. Landor’s works 
in uic Quarterly : 

“ * I,* says JMr, Landor, in one of his 
]>refuces, * I, who never ask any thing 
of any man.* A heartless boast, if true. 
Ho who is unable to receive, as well as 
to give, hast;}IHiint but the half of friend- 
ship.** 

How true is this comment! We are 
aware that many very smart people will 
oppose to the reviewer’s doctrine the 
jesting remark, that the ability to re- 
ceive is a very far-spread talent. Tor 
such people, the sentence just quoted 
was not written ; nor would a volume 
of explanation suffice to make it clear 
to them. But we iligress. We have 
been insensibly led from the matter im- 
mediately ill question, — Mr. Landor’s 
Satire, To return, then. Much as we 
object to the passages liaving refei*ence 
to Professor Wilson, we feel bound to 
reprobate still more strongly the lines 
on the poet Wordsworth. We do not 
remember to have read any thing so 
lamentable. The charges brought 
against >yordswonh are, firstly," a 
disposition to undervalue his brother 
poets, particularly Southey ; secondly, 
that he has copied a passage from 
Gebir, a poenv by Mr. Landor. As 
to the first charge, it is scarcely wortii 
notice. Mr. l^dor has, we believe, 
enjoyed the liotmr of personal inter- 
course with the great po^ ; a privilege 
which we cannot ^vy .him, if he h*v€ 
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only profited by it to pick up unguarded 
words, for the purpose of weaving them 
into liis malignant verse. But let tliat 
pass. To come to the charge itself. 
We, in common with thousands upon 
thousands of our countrymen, know no- 
thing of Wordsworth, excepting tlirough 
the poetry with winch he has enriched 
his land's language and, when a 
charge of the kind now brought against 
him is made, we naturally .turn to his 
long literary life in search pf something 
to corroborate, or at least to render pro- 
bable, such a charge. We find' nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, we find 
him on various occasions expressing, 
in verse of surpassing beexuty, nis sym- 
pathy with the sufferings and finul exit 
of the famous poets of his time. Who 
has not read, and who, having once 
read, can ever forget, the toucliing al- 
lusions to Sir Walter Scott in Yarrow 
Bevisifei/, in the sonnet on his embark- 
ation for Naples, and in that later y)oem 
on the death of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
second, in our judgment, to no elegy 
that ever was written. \Vcre it ndt so 
fresh in tlie public mind, wc should 
copy it here, as the best refutation of 
the paltry charge on which the poet 
stands accused. How*, in that noble 
lament, does Wordsworth speak of 
others ? Scott is called the migliiy 
minstrel;’’ Coleridge, the rapt one 
of the godlike forehead, the heaven- 
eyed creature;” Lamb, “ the frolic 
and the gentle Hogg, “ the Shepherd 
Poet;” and so forth. These are as- 
suredly not the terms which would 
have suggested themselves to an envious 
spirit. They are manly, sincere, and 
affectionate, and perfectly characteristic 
of the poets to whom they are applied. 
And with such evidence before us, arc 
W’e to give credit to the splenetic railing 
of a discontented writer ? Justice for- 
bid ! ]«>|ually unsupported is the par- 
ticular accusation that Wordsworth had 
spoken disparagingly of Southey. It 
savours strongly of the mendacious and 
demoralised clique of coxcombs and 
Utth'ateurs among whom Mr. Laridor 
^t times condescends to liomsc. One 
fmrt, and no small part, bf the employ- 
ment of that miserable set consists in 
backbiting each other ; and no doubt it 
was a great triumph to tliem to find 
such a man us Mr. Landor disposed 


to assail such a man as Wordsworth. 
Wc don’t beliovo a syllable of the 
trumpery gossip on wliich the charge 
against Wordsworth rests. Here again 
let us reverl to the recorded evidence 
in the poet’s works. In the dedication 
of Peter Bell to Southey, the following 
passage occurs : 

** The poem of PeUr Bell, as the pro- 
logue will show, was composed under a 
belief that the imagination not only does 
not require for its exercise the interven- 
tion of supernatural agency* but that, 
though such agency be excluded, the 
faculty may be called forth as impe- 
riously, and for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents, within the compass of 
I»oetic probability, in the humblest de- 
partments of daily life. Since that pro- 
logue was written, you have exhibited most 
splendid effects ofjudiciout, daring, in the 
opposite and usual course. Let this ac- 
knowledgment make my peace with the 
lovers of the supernatural ; and I am per- 
suaded it will be admitted that to you, 
as a matter in that province of the art, 
the follow'ing tale, whether from contrast 
or congruity, is not an unapprojiriate 
offering. Accept it, then, as a public tes~ 
timony of affectionate admirat ion from one 
with whose name yours has been often 
coupled (ti) use your own wards) for evil 
and for good ; and believe me to be, with 
earnest wishes that life and health may 
be granted you to complete the many iin- 
|>ortant works in whico you are engaged, 
and with high respect,” &c. &c. 

It may be said, that the language of 
dedication is always the language of 
compliment. So it is. Indeed, the 
very fact of the dedication, is in itself a 
compliment. But, it is very -easy to 
perceive, whether the terms of the de- 
dication are appropriate, natural, and 
sincere. We contend, that the terms 
just quoted are so. The names of the 
two poets stand here in honourable 
, union, and thus we are convinced the 
public will delight tb contemplate them, 
though all tire eavesdroppers and con- 
versation-mongers in Christendom con- 
spire in the dirty work of mischief- 
making. 

A word now on the direct charge of 
plagiarism, brought by Mr. Landor 
against Wordsworth.’^ The author of 
Gebivy thus stales his grievance ; — 

It would have b6en honester and 
more decorous, if the writer of the fol- 


* On this point, we have been in some degree anticipated by the Quarterly, 
But as lye had written down our humble opiniou of the matter bemre the Quarterly , 
appeared, we aluill go to press •' ns jf nothing had happened/’ We oply mentjoji thy , 
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lowing verses, bad mentioned from what 
bar he drew bis wire. Here they are 
both. 

“ ‘ } biivo seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
'I'he convo/fft/ons of a smooth-lipped sliell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance 
soon 

lirightened with joy; for murmurings 
from within 

Were heard, sonorous cadencer! whereby. 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Kven such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are timee* 
1 doubt not, when to you it doth impart, 
Excursion, p. 191. 

** * }3ut I have sinuous shells of pearl v hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
111 the Sun’s pulace-porch, where, when 
unVoked, 

His chariot- wheel stands midway in the 
wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its polisht lip to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.' 

Gebir, 

** The words in the Excursion marked 
by Italics, are certainly not imitated from 
Gebir; and it is but justice to add, that 
this passage has been the most admired 
of any in Mr, Wordsworth’s great poem.” 

To the beaerty of this passage in 
Gebir, we bore testimony as far back 
as 1831, priming it, if we remember 
rightly, in Italics. We are thus par- 
ticular, because the author is a gentle- 
man very likely to believe that any one 
justifying Wordsworth in this matter, 
is an enemy, — one in the plot — and, 
as he himself expresses it, on tip-toe 
to lake down” bis poetry from the 
eminence on which others have placed 
it. We long since spoke of the pass- 
age as being exquisite, and we do so still. 
As to the plagiarism, if there be any, 
we cannot, do better than quote the 
Quarlerlt/. 1 1 says all that need be said 
on the subject, in a single sentence of 
three lines : — 


** Wordsworth makes a moral appli- 
cation of the image, but in the mere de- 
scription of the fact or incident, we prefer, 
in this instance, the inferior poet.'' 


m 

But for ourselves, we are by no means 
inclined to admit that there is any 
plagiarism whatsoeover in this “ singular 
coincidence,” as the Qiutrierlt/ calls it, 
— if we are to understand by plagiarism, 
the deliberate appropriation on the 
part of Wordsworlfi of the passage in 
Gebir, It is very possible, that tlie 
author of the Excursion may have read 
the passage, and have been struck by 
it, and that the idea, thus impressed on 
his mind, may have been subsequently 
reproduced in an altered form, and with 
the moral application” pointed out by 
the critic from whom we have quoted. 
Yet to us, this does not seem lo 
deserve the name of plagiarism ; and 
as to Mr. Landor's vexation, it is quite 
laughable. That a pretty authoress, or 
a ‘‘ nice poet,” ora fashionable novelist, 
should be in a pucker about such an 
affair, we can understand ; but, how a 
man like Mr. Landor, who has the 
making of a w'hole legion of such 
people iu the “ two fingers,” of which 
he boasts, can condescend to a com- 
plairH of this kind, is to us absolutely 
inconceivable. Even Campbell — a 
very irritable bard in such matters — 
had set an example which Mr. Landor 
might have followed with advantage. 
We remember that, some years ago, 
the “ Bard of Hope” published, among 
other poems, one called The Last 
Man,” and some wiseacre accused him 
of stealing the idea from Byron's 
Darkness.” Campbell went to the 
trouble of proving, that if there had 
been stealing on either side, it was to be 
laid at Byron's door. In a converea- 
lioii between the two poets,. Campbell 
mentioned the subject; to the peer as 
a notion capable of being powerfully 
treated, and Byron did as he always 
did, — as we contend he had a right to 
do — he no sooner caught a glimpse of 
poetic beauty, than he pursued it and 
made it his own. The happy con.se- 
quence is, that we have two good 
poems instead of one. But our reason 
for quoting this case is, that Campbell, 
though taunted with stealing an idea 
(which originally his), had the 
good taste, wlien explaining the matter, 
to pay a graceful compliment to the 
gen^iis of Byron, to the effect, we be- 
lieve (we speak from memoiy), that, 


circumstance, lest it might s^em that we had ourselves been plagiarising a criticism 
on Mr. Landor. We certainly are gratified to find our view confimed by so high an 
authority us the Quarterly, but, as we have already said, that^iew was taken bucI 
expressed before the appearance of the lost Kumber of our contemporary. 
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amidst his teeming intellectual wealth, 
his lordship might have taken h tor 
granted that the original idea of the 
poem was liis own. \"cry difl'urent 
is the course adopted hy Mr. Laiidor. 
Tor a much smaller matter he works 
himself into a towering passion, and 
allacks Wordsworth with 4 Any and 
impotence, singularly illustrative of 
four lines in this very satire, via. ' 

Alas! to strike with little chance to 
hit, 

Proves how much longer-winded wrath 
than wit. 

'I'he frequent stroke, the plunge, the 
puffing, shew 

A hapless swimmer going fast below .” 

And what, after all, docs this hub- 
bub about origitiality and plagiarism 
amount to? Without going quite so 
far as the quiz in llm Critic^ we really 
think this question inagniAed, at all 
times, far beyond its just dimensfons. 
We are not vain enough to think any 
remark of ours will have weight with 
Mr. Landor. But we And thqt an 
author, for whom he iiimself expresses 
great regard, has spoken very decisively 
on tins point. We allude to Goethe. 
In a conversation concerningoriginality, 
ike. reported by Eckermann, Goethe 
goes to the marrow of the question, 
and we ofkr the passage to tlie notice 
of Mr. Landor, if he have not yet met 
with it. It is the following: — 

** This is monstrously ridiculous,” said 
Goethe ; **one miglit as well ask a plump, 
well-fed man about the oxen, sheep, 
and swine, of w'liich he Lad eaten, and 
which had given him Lis vigorous frame 
of body. 1 1 is, no doubt, (|uite true, that 
w'e come into the world endowed with 
certain capabilities, but wo are indebted 
for their developoment to n tliousund in- 
fluences pressing in uj on us from a 
mighty world, of which w'e assimilate 
to ourselves so much as we arc able, and 
w’hat corresponds to the measure of our 
capacity. I owe the Greeks and French 
much y 1 am under infinite obligations to 
Shakesi>eare, Sterne, and Goldsmith : hut 
this is no ude(|u.ite indication of the 
materials out of which inind has 
been formed ; that is an inquiry which 
would extend into the iudnite, besides 
.that it would be utterly fruitle9s and 
uncalled -for^ The main point is, that a 
man have a soul which ioves the truth, and 
lays hold on it, even wherever it find it. 

People are constantly tsliaitg sibont 
ortgiflulky, but wliat doaa it aU Mao? 
We are no goonar born, than the^iiiertd 
.begins, to itu ifidiieiice.pn u«, aiM MO 


it continues to do till tlie very last. And, 
after all, what can we really caH our own 
but the energy, the power, the will ! If 
I hud the means of telling how far 1 am 
indebted to my great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would not be much 
left. 

** Wherever we see a great master, we 
always And that ho turned the ezellence 
of his predecessors to account, and that 
it was this and nothing else which made 
him groat. Men like liaphael do not 
grow out bf the ground. They establish 
their footing upon the antique, and the 
best of what had been produced before 
their time. Had they not availed them- 
selves of the advantages of their time, 
there would have been very little to say 
about them.” 

In the *‘x:haraeleristics'' he expresses 
himself, if |X)ssible, still more strongly : 

The greatest genius will never be 
worth much if lie pretends to draw ex- 
clusively fiom his own resources. IF/ifl/ 
is genius hut the faculty of seizing and 
turning to account every thing that strikes 
vs; of co-ordinating and breathing life 
into all tlie materials that. present tliem- 
selves ; of taking here marble, there 
brass, and building a lasting monument 
u ith tliem,” 

This is the true, healthful spirit in 
which to consider a matter simple in 
itself, yet overlaid with every con- 
ceivable .affectation. But we suspect 
there is something more than literary 
pique at work in Mr. Landor’s mind. 
If so, if he feel aggrieved by any act or 
expression on I he part of Wordsworth, 
he should have cither said much more, 
or held his peace altogetlier. He has 
proved nothing by his attack on the 
poet, save and except the ungovernable 
spleen out of which that attack arose. 
Under any circumstances, the dragging 
Southcy\s name into dispute is nipst 
unjustiAuble. « 

In conclusion, ivc quote some lines 
from this strange production, which 
shew that Mr. Landor is not likely to 
incur blame hy hiding his light under 
a bushel, ft is, however, an eloquent 
piece of egotism ; 

** Tw ice is almighty Homer far above 
'JVoy and her towers, Olympus and his 
Jove. 

First, w'hen the God-lcd Priam bends 
before 

Him sprung from Thetis, dark with Hec- 
tor's gore ; 

A second time, when alike have 
bled. 

And Ag:jijiMjttU0»e)mdrfiamaiig 
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Cair<] up by G«nius in an after age, 

That av^Tul spectre shook the Athenian 
stage. 

From eve to morn,ifrom morn to parting 
night. 

Father and daughter stood before my 
sight. 

1 felt the looks they gave, the words they 
said, 

And recon ducted each aerener shade, 
l’>er shall these to me be well-spent 
days, 

Sweet fell the tears upon them, s^^t the 
praise. 

Far from the footstool of the ti*agic throne, 
1 am tragedian in this scene alone. 
Station the Greek and llriton side hv 
side,* 

And, if derision is deserved, deride.*’ 

On looking through the .article on 
i\lr. Landor's |>ooms in our Number 
for .Inly 1831, we find that some of 
the pieces now favourably mentioned 
by tlie Qiwrterh/, were by us then 
done justice to, as those to lanlhe,” 
and the following which will bear re- 
quoting : — 

And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
'I'o l<*t all dowers live freely, and all die. 
Whene’er their G^enius bids their souls 
deport, 

Among their kindred in their native place. 
1 never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with^niy breath upon its 
bank 

And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred 
cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of 
gold.” 

The poet who wrote this surely mis- 
takes his \ocatioti ^^llen spinning point- 
less satires. I.ct us hope we shall have 
no further occasion to deplore such 
misapplication of Mr. Lundors powers. 
When even tiie Fraserians have begun 
to haiUtbe “ years that bring the phi- 
losophic mind,'* and to wear the aspect 
of comparatively sage grave men (and 
they, in their wildest breaking out of 
bounds, were only borne away by the 
irrepressible spirit of juvenile fun), then, 
surely, it is time that those whose 
“ corning years are few,” should cherish 
the generous Uioughts that 

hoighton joy, 

And cheer the mind in sorrow.” 


THE STUDENT OV PADT^.A,” 

We have liow to notice a work which 
w'as sent to us some time back in a 
manner so irregular, so contemptibly 
impertinent, that we tossed the affair 
aside, as beneath notice. Since then, we 
have seen a letter in the Times newspa- 
per, signed ** The Author of the Student 
of Padua,” and have read tlie work. 
Whether the letter in the Times be a 
genuine absurdity, ora miserable hoax, 
might be subject of doubt, from the 
signature ; for the letters, by whicli tire 
farcical tragedy in question was intro- 
duced to periodicals, literary and po- 
litical, and also to gentlemen of the 
highest respectability in tlreir public 
and private characters, purported to 1)6, 
for the .greater parX, from “ Tire author 
of the Student of Padua,** But we 
find in the preface to the tragedy 
abundant evidence of the internal kind 
to prove that the modesty which dic- 
latecl it, is one and the same with that 
to which we and others are indebted 
for a most disreputable annoyance. 
Tlris preface we shall quote at length, 
in the conviction so often expressed by 
us, thalAherein the taste anrj true dig- 
nity of an author, considered as to his 
manhood, is almost invariably to be 
decided on. if he has a genuine spi- 
rit, or otherwise, will pretty certainly 
be shewn in these addresses to the 
reader. On this point, we cannot re- 
frain from a passing word of remark on 
the preface to the play of tlie Dache!i,H 
dc fa Vallierc. Tliis play was pub- 
lished, aud ill the liands of readers ge- 
nerally, many days before its produc- 
tion on the boards of Covent Garden. 
And we should imagine few considera- 
tions connecied with the failure of the 
piece can be more mortifying to the 
author than tliosc suggested by the 
contrast of his own recorded estimate 
of his work and tlic indisputable v^ict 
of the public. It was nothing discre- 
ditable to Mr. Bulwer, who Ims suc- 
ceeded abundantly iu one difficult path 
of literary*efibrt, mat he should fail in 
another, requiring talents of a particular 
order. But it was, to say tlie least of 


* ** Station the Greek and Briton side bif side .'* — Surely there can be no fairer 
method of overturning an ofienaive reputadoni from wliicli the scafibld is not yet 

iHken down, than ^ piecing against it the best passages, and niogt nearly parallel on 
the subject, from Escbylus and Sopbooles, To this labour tJio wbolf body of Scorrh 
(fuka and jioets m hereby imitM, mds moreover, io udd of irop"* 
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it| a singular mislake on the side of 
self**e8teein, that he should have written 
a preface and a prologue to his own 
honour and glory^ before the tribunal 
by which he must be judged had had 
an opportunity of deciding the fate of 
his drama. The preface thus con- 
cludesy and we quote the passage as 
a very remarkable instance of tliinly 
veiled and morbid vanity. 

** T now dismiss this experiment to its 
fate, prefaced by these (I fear tedious) 
observations, which may prove, at least, 
that it is not without something of ]»re- 
liminary study that I' have ventured to 
diverge into a new path of that great 
realm of fiction, which grants indeed 
to indolence the shade and the fountain, 
but guards the fruit and the treasure, as 
the just monopoly of labour. E. L. 15. 

“ Paris, December 21, ISj/j.** 

Surely, this, translated into plain 
English, means noticing more or less 
than the following : I am now ready 
to take my chance of success. I have 
written this preface to prove thatfifi 
don’t succeed, the fault is in the public, 
not in me. 1 have adequately laboured 
for the fruits of a new path of effort, and 
of such labourers the said fruits — i.e., 
success — are the decreed and just mo- 
nopoly.” Wedon’t think theauthor him- 
self will deny the fidelity of this transla- 
tion. Then, how very ill-judged was it 
in him not to bide his time,” — a delay 
of a fortnight, or so, at furthest, till the 

gentle public” had either justified 
his self-opinion, or warned him against 
the expression of any such sentiment. 
Again, take the following advertise- 
ment.” Is it not filled to overflowing 
with notions wonderfully unsuited to 
the position of an unsuccessful dra- 
matist ? Mr. Bulwer says : — 

“ This play (with the above preface) 
w'as written in the autumn and winter of 
1835. It was submitted to no other 
opinion than that of Mr. Mocready, with 
whom the author had the honour of u 
personal acquaintance j and who, on pe- 
rusal, was obligingly anxious for its per- 
formance at Drury Lane. The manoger 
of that theatre wished, naturally, per- 
ha^is, to see the manuscript before he 
hazarded the play; tlie author (perhaps 
no less naturally) declined a condition 
from a manager which was precisely of 
that nature vdiich no author, of moderate 
reputation, concedes to a publisher^ A 
priter can have but little self-respect who 
does not imagine, in nay new experiment in 
no ride can be greafer thm 
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his own. Subsequently, Mr. Morris, of the 
Haymarket theatre, was desirous of the 
right of performing the play, and complied 
at once with the terms proposed. A difli- 
culty with respect to the requisite actors 
obliged the author, however, to break off 
the negociatioi), and to decide upon con- 
fining the publication of his drama to the 
press. The earnest and generous zeal of 
Mr. Macreadv, with the very prompt and 
liberal accedence, on tlie part of Mr. 
Osbaldiston, the present manager of Co- 
vent Garden, to the conditions of the au- 
thor,' have induced him, however, to alter 
his intention, and to rank himself with the 
neophytes of that great class of ivriters 
whose rights, some years ago, when he little 
thought he should ever be a humble member 
of so illustrious a fraternity, it was his 
fortune to protect and to extend. 

** Albany, Octoter 1836.’’ 

Now, we submit— ^ and we say it 
without the slightest personal feeling 
adverse to Mr. Bulwer, but in the in- 
dependent exercise of our critical func- 
tion — that the two passages we have 
marked in Italics are in the very worst 
taste. In the first place, the dramatist 
entirely mistook his position wlien in- 
sisting, on the ground here alleged, 
that any manager should, in common 
parlance, buy a “ pig in a poke.” 
Because Mr. Bulwer was a highly suc- 
cessful writer of novels, it by no means 
followed — and, indeed, the result 
proved the direct contrary — that he 
should be even a moderately success- 
ful writer of plays. It is a strange 
blindness in Mr. Bulwer to confound 
two cases so entirely distinct as those 
of publishers and managers. A mo- 
ment’s reflection must convince any 
man, that a novelist of established re- 
pute may write an inferior work, and 
yet its sale be secure on the strength 
of his previous popularity among the 
reading circles. Not so in the case of 
the play-going world. They will not 
flock to see an unailraclive piece, 
merely because the author has formerly 
aflbrded them Kigh enteitainment. And 
in all insUnces, but palpably so in that 
of a novice in dramatic authorship, the 
manager, if he understands his interest, 
or his trade, as a public caterer, will 
examine how fiu* a new and expensive 
piece is likely to please the town, and 
thus secure the only object for which 
he keeps a tlieatre open, — a fair return 
for his outlay of capital. It does not 
appear to us that a compliance with a 
practice so obviously natural and' just 
mvolws aay wwu ot wlf-respeqi in; n 
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writer. On tlie contrary, we conceive 
that a noiicompliance therewith argues 
an overweening ; self-esteem, wliich 
rarely encumbers a man of genuine 
powers. As to the last passage in the 
“ Advertisement,’' it is abundantly 
ridiculous. The member for Lincoln 
protected and extended " the rights 
of dramatic authors, by bringing, in a 
bill on their behalf; a service which 
wc have no wish to undervalue, but 
which, to all who know how fond holi- 
day members are of this sort of light 
legislation, will not appear to deserve 
a public monument. But what can 
Mr. BuUver mean by styling himself 
“ a neophyte of that great class of 
writers ” — “ a humble member of so 
illustrious a fraternity as the modern 
dramatists ? In the tirst place, consi- 
dered AS a class of writers, these gen- 
tlemen are in no sense of the term a 
great class; and though they are as 
querulously sensitive as any of the 
“ iriitable tribe,” we should imagine 
they themselves would disclaim the 
hollow exaggeration of being desig- 
nated an illustrious fraternity. Pro- 
bably, Mr. Bulwer tliought that, after 
such a flourish, he was sure of the 
apj)lausc of the score or two of authors 
uf the great class. So bent does he 
seem to have been on this small object, 
or so convinced of the jealousy of the 
gentlemen alluded to, that he again 
urges the point in his prologue. He 
says — 

” When a wide waste, to law itself un- 
known, 

Lay that fair w*orld the Drama calls its 
own ; 

When all might riot on the mines of 
Tbojuglit, 

And Genius starved amidst the wealth it 
wrought ; 

He who now ventures on the LaUiited 
soil, 

Por nobler labourers won the rights of 
foil ; 

And his the boast, that Fame now rests 
in ease 

Beneath the shade ofher own laui'el trees. 
Yes— if, with all the critic on their brow. 
His clients once, have grown his judges 
now, 

And watch, like spirits on the Elysian side. 
Their brother ferried o*er tlie Stygian tide. 
To where, on souls untried, austerely sit 
(The triple Minos) — Gallery — Boxes — 
Pit— 

'Twill soothe to think, howe’er the verdict 
end, 

In every rival he hath served a friend.*' 


Here is “ reproach for benefits re- 
ceived " with a vengeance 1 “ Gentle- 
men dramatists," says Mr. Bulwer, 
“ I introduced the bill, now passed into 
a law. You were starving ; now you 
are full fed and stretched beneath your 
laurels. You are in a situation to damn 
this play of mine ; but if you do, all I 
can say is you're the most ungrateful 
scribes tl)at ever wielded pen." 

Notwithstanding all these hints, re- 
membrances, adjurations, and the self- 
eulogy of all kinds, Mr. Bulwer's play 
was reluctantly damned. We say re- 
luctantly. ^Ve were present on the 
first night of its representation, and 
we can affirm with perfect truth that 
it was listened to with unparalleled 
patience; and that nothing but its 
utter destitution of any dramatic in- 
terest whatever, and the corresponding 
emptiness of a dialogue dull and af- 
fected beyond endurance, led to the 
condemnation of the play. Were we 
not, then, right in remarking that the 
pre^ce and prologue of the author, 
written with an arrogant anticipation 
of success, form a most ridiculous con- 
trast to the irrevocable sentence past 
upon the play ? 

This digression, tliough long, is not, 
we think, improperly so, considering 
the position of the author spoken of. 
The person to wliom we are now about 
to allude is, indeed, as to his intellects, 
beneath contempt. But we shall copy 
his preface, to shew how much the 
most barren minds are addicted to 
prefatory vapouring, — a fact which 
should of itself suffice to warn men 
of superior talents and acquirements 
from so injudicious a course. 

PUEFACC yo THE “ STUDEJJT OF 
PADUA." 

As all readers most unreasonably 
expect from all writers the reasons why 
any thing is written, the author of the 
following drama considers himself bouud 
to explain, that the work was composed 
during an autumnal residence here, to 
beguile the tedium of convalescence ; and 
iliat a few copies of if arc now printed 
and circulated among his friends, to gra- 
tify his pleasure — wliichlie is heterodox 
enough to believe ererv man has a right, 
in a lawful extent, to do. 

** As, therefore, ho confesses the book 
to be a creation of his own humour, and 
in his own ' vein '..as it violates the 
acknowledged proprieties of the drama, 
in not always displaying virtue rewarded 
and iniquity hanged — as, scorning to 
pamper _ to the delicate eensibilities of 
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hypocrites and slaves, it rentares to ex- 
jK) 9 e the truth, and develops surli scenes 
MS are hut too faithful to the hifrhly civi- 
lised and, con9«]uently, higfbly vitiated 
oofiditions of the huinnii race; and, us its 
nuihor heith in petfecL contempt and ahio- 
lute riilieule alt critical axioms and rega^ 
lationsfor the drama, uhich iras de!*lj;ncd 
to portray the mast irregular, ami not the 
most ordinary passions and actions of men, 
of course, heiieither anticipates the support 
of the pet iodical literature of England, nor 
fears its abuse, Ilow-ever/in saying this, 
he begs not to l>e niistuken for 

• ' Some fellow 

Who, haviug been jiraised for bluntness, 
doth affect 

A saucy roughness ; and constrains the 
garb 

from bis nature. He cannot /latter, 
he! 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak 
truth — 

An’ they will take it, so; if not, he's 
plain.’ 

I'o be plain, he professes to be neither 
more honest nor straightforward tbap bis 
neighbours — neitlier less of an egotist, 
nor more of a fool — neither loss desirous 
of the admiration of the good, nor inon* 
covetous of the adulation of the bad, 
than are all tlie rest of bis nice. He is 
neiihor so young as to be deceived by 
the chimeras of a heated and sufficiently 
luxurient ininginaiion into fancying bis 
])en the open sesame to the gates of im- 
mortality ; nor so old as to despair of 
being rewarded according to bis deserts. 
He is neither sff irise as to underrate the 
precionsness of worldly honour, 7ior so in^ 
sane as to build the castle of his happiness 
on the * Imseless fabric' of such a dream. 
He is neither so ricb as to wish to ]>rint 
liis own effusions for the sake of seeing 
them adorn bis library shelves in the 
dignity of morocco and gold ; nor so poor 
as to be unable to defray the expense of 
publishing wbat a bookseller would, very 
probably, indignantly shelve, lie is nei^ 
thee anxious for the romantic notoriety of q 

* great unknown/ nor desirous to remain 
in anonymous obscurity. He is neither 
greatly given to hunger after fame, nor 
IS be wholly divested of an honourable a pm 
petite for such a bon bouche, 

“ He is neither so coxcombical as to 
believe that his few* readers will be very 
inijuisitive after bis identity, nor so 
injra, dig, as not to assure himself that 
some would like to know* his ' local 
habitation and his name.* lie is neither 
so bilious and melancholy as to be en- 
tirely adapted to the inditing of sonnets 

* to his mistress* eyebrow,’ nor so light- 
haired and sanguine as to love beafsteaks 
and port-wine Wfore all things on earth. 


[April, 

He fs neither so much on the west of the 
Alps as to bother himself vastly about 
the fussy ol>servatiofis of the press, nor 
so located among savages as not to feast 
his gratified senses on the many valuable 
papers that exalt the journals of Great 
llritnin above all others in tlie w*orld. 
He does not wish to be regarded as a 
foreigner ; and yet cares little if not 
called Knglisb. In fact, he is just a proper 
man of the world, ickh, perhaps, more of the 
insolence ff the Hritaiu than the politeness 
of the (ianL He is femininely capricious, 
iriaBhiiicb as lie is not resolved whether 
this woik shall end his Apollonic aspira- 
lions, or heruld in a series of consecutive 
dramas ; and he is masculinely animal, in- 
asmuch ns he may not feel himself so self- 
satishod and comfortable on the ottoman 
of the East, ns altogether to neglect the 
nobler energies becoming a native of the 
‘ Isles of the West.’ 

“ That he w'ill have his share of praise, 
and bis modicum of detraction, wdiether 
merited or not, he is as perfectly assured , 
ns lie is that Ibore are Whig and Tory 
newspapers, clever and silly gentlemen, 
good-natured patrons and yellow'-visaged 
critics; and that, according to the knead- 
ing of the gold, silver, brass, and clay, 
in the Banl-god of English adoration, tfie 
Press, so will be the jiroportions of ex- 
cellent material, or horrible trash , dragged 
out from the obscurity of this drama, and 
held forth for thf3 gape of admiration or 
the finger of scorn. Being no cynic, the 
author would like to ]dease all ; but being 
no idiot, lie know s be cannot do it. Being 
a lover of the drama, and an admirer of 
its moral excellence, he naturally endea- 
vours to induce tho world to worship at 
bis shrine ; but knowing the world to 
consist of antagonist elements, curiously 
admixed, be is perfectly aw’aru that be 
can never achieve bis end. He bimself, 
pretending to be a poet, advances poetry 
to the very summit of the intellectual 
pyraniiil reared up through man}^ ages 
by the mind of man ; but being per- 
suaded that tho comprehension and judg- 
ment of mankind differ ns materially us 
their physical senses of sight, smell, and 
taste, vary in remote portions of the globe, 
be is not surffrised to ])erceive that a 
multitude of revilers will consider him 
madly worsbipjnng an insignificant devil, 
instead of a mighty god. Tlie Magnus 
Apollo of one person's veneration being 
the golden beetle of another's praise, be 
does not * fool bimself to the bent * of 
presuming that the reader will fall down 
lit the aulbor’s shrine; wdiilst, at the 
same time, he consoles himself with the 
reflection, that, as every faith has its fol- 
lowers, 80 converts may bo made even 
to his creed. Ho does not flatter himself 
that this play will ever be performed ; 
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yet lie cuiiiiot deny that he conaidera it 
worthy of a trial. lie coDscieiitioiisly 
believes that the present mnnagcrinl sys< 
tern is verQ ImhI, y^t he honestly confi^SKes 
that he does not know n better. He had 
no actors in view when he drew liis cha- 
racters from nature ; yet he is mif^htily 
mistaken if Mr. Macrea<lji could not im^ 
persiwate the impassioned hero, and much 
deceived if many of our performers could 
not nobly support the play. Me does 
not say this out of tiutteiv to any person, 
yet he does not withliold tliat many tie. 
serve the compliment. 

** Tlius, tlnui, gentle reader, being, 
like yourself, nii unamilif of contradic- 
tions, and Imving made as honest, if not 
as polite an obeisance, us other authors, 
1)0 begs to present the following ]uigfes 
to your admiration, or abjuration — not 
tjuestioning your judgment, any more 
than he does your right to judge.’* 

It 's perfectly cleai from this preface 
that the sorry writer, wlroever he may 
be, has begun at the wrong end of his 
labours. He lias corTimenced writing 
tragedy, before acquiring the art of 
writing English. We are not so 
exacting as to blame him for his evi- 
dently milural inability lo construct a 
sentence, or understand the import of 
a phrase ; but a person who boasts that 
lie holds “ in petfcct contempt and 
absolute ridicule all critical axioms and 
legnlations for the drama, might not 
unreasonably be siqiposed lo have 
strengthened himself for so stern a 
defiance hy making the spelling-book 
in some soil an ally. Hut no — he is, 
by his own account, an aiK)nu'ly of 
contradictions,’* and of a ** sufficiently 
luxnricnt imagination,*’ &>c.&c. Then, 
as to his phraseology, it is quite worthy 
of his orthography, lie is “ femininely 
capricious/* and “ mascuUnely animal.** 
lie has an honourable appetite for a 
hon (1) louche r and is “ not so infra, 
dig. (l)f as not to assure himself' that 
some would like to know his local 
habitation and his name.*’ He “ pre- 
tends to be a dramatic poet ;’* and 
“ naluralljf emleavoiirs to indnoe the 
world to worship at Ins shrine.*’ And, 
finally, lie is “ migiitily mistaken if 
iMr. Macready could not impersonate 
the impaission-ed liero ” of this tragedy, 
The St indent of Padua I We sliall en- 


deavour to shew Mr. -Macready whal 
sort of office is here suggested to his 
professional skill. But, first, we will 
attempt a sketch of the very farcical 
story on which the tragedy is founded'. 

A money-gelling V-*onetian mercliant, 
named Lorenzo, is perplexed by a h,y.y, 
lubberly son, called Julian,, the young 
gentleman called b^ tlie author au 
“ impassioned liero,*^ and proposed to 
Macready for impersonuiion. In short, 
liiis Julian is the Student of I’adua.” 
His father, mindful ofthe arts*‘l)y whicli 
himself he rose,’* wishes this youngster 
lo embrace a profession; but Julian, 
a |X)et of the order to wlVich his dra- 
matist belongs, is all for lovo and 
poesy. In this fructifying frame of 
mind, ho is rnuci* encouraged by one 
Trederick St. Cyr, a great genuis, very 
poof, foaming with rage against the 
world in general, and parents in par- 
ticular, and, to crown all, constantly 
drunk with had wine and worse philo- 
sophy. Bianca, daughter of Lodoro 
(iinglher mcvchaut), is beloved by 
Julian, and returns his passion, chietly 
to plague her parents, who wish her 
to marry a N ouetian nobleman, named 
Harburigo, a sort of com])ounfl of fool, 
swindler, and murderer. There i«, also, 
one Augustus, brother to Hkmca, who 
t^nacts go-bc tween for the accommoda- 
tion of bis sister and llie Student of 
Padua. The upshot of the “ domestic 
tragedy*’ i<, that Julian is poisoned by 
Barbarigo’s influence, Bianca falls dead 
on his (Julian’s) body, the mother of 
tire said Julian dies of grief, his father 
goes distracted, Barbarigo is taken up 
for murder ; and thus, the principal 
parties lo the eventful history are dis- 
posed of, to the great relief of all who 
have made their acquaintance. The 
way in which this bright conception is 
worked out, the effective nature of the 
situations, and the eloquent dialogue 
delivered by the “ impassioned hero,” 
the genius, St. Cyr, and the genUe 
Bianca, will, we doubt not, afford in- 
finite amusement to our readers. To 
use a common expression, “it is not 
every day *’ that so very gooselike a 
swan emerges from live sedgy banks of 
Thames. 

After an introductory squabble be- 


• The Atheineum cuill^tLe author *• sonic inglorious Milton:** That weekly journal 
is a higher authority on tlie individimlities of small deer** thnn we pVetend-to he, 
and we take its word. 

t Leave every foreign tongue alone, 

Till you can read and spoH your 
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tween Lorenzo and Julian ^father and 
son— as to the comparative advantages 
of inditing sonnets and writing prescrip- 
tions — the lad being devoted to the 
muscS) and his father resolved on mak- 
ing him M.D. — young hopeful has a 
dialogue with Frederick St. Cyr, the 

dissipated poet,’^ as the author de- 
signates him. The scene between these 
two men of genius is preceded by 
a brief colloquy between the Student 
of Padua and his father's servant, 
Giacomo. 

“ E»ifer Giacomo. 

Giacomo. Sir, sir, sir! Signor Julian ! 

Julian. What mystery ? 

Gia. O sir, here's Signor St Cyr here 
i’the garden. He has been waiting these 
two hours, and, God knows, they were 
two hours too long for him ; but all, as 
lie says, out of pure affection for you. 
Hut he's talked such nonsense to the 
parrots, that one would suppose he 
hadn't a care. 

Jnl. Out, garrulous old fool ! what 
know you of Ids cares t 

Gia. Oh, know sir — of course I kirow 
nothing — . only ^ 

Jul. Speak to the point, and stand not 
mouthing there 
Your borrowed wit. 

Gia. You stop my mouth 

Jul, Peace, peace ! 
must attend on our own exegencies, 

Or leave our urgent wants untended — 
Hence ! Exit.** 

Julian joins his friend Frederick in 
the garden ; and many profound and 
elegant touches embellish their dia- 
logue. But we have no room for them. 

The merchant Lodoro next claims our 
attention, lie is about to give a 
masquerade, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the noble Darbarigo's courtship with 
Bianca. A conversation between this 
young lady and her mamma is equal to 
any of the author's efforts. The mother 
reproaclics her daughter with falling in 
love clandestinely ; the daughter con- 
teudsVhat she lias a right to do so; 
after which they part each “ of the 
sameo))inion still and prepare for the 
fete. 

Julian, between whom and Barbarigo 
there is a sort of university feud, attends 
this masquerade, and becomes suddenly 
indisposed at seeing Bianca dancing 
with his rival. However, lie secures 
the good offices of Augustus, Bianca's 
brother, who, though till that night a 
perfect stranger to him, undertakes the 
office opposite St. Peter’s.” Tliink- 
ing he has good news for bis impremptu 
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friend, he hastens after him, and a scene 
ensues worthy of the best days of the 
hattm. We regret our inability to make 
room for it entire; but though it would 
be 

Difficult to say wliore 
It would not spoil some separate charm 
to pare,” 

we must give a few fragments. 

** Aiignstiis. Your patience! 1 have 
dared 

To snap the pack-tlereads of good manners 
thus, 

For weightier arguments must bind us 
here 

A moment. To be very plain, you love 
My sister— so some hours ago you pledged 
Your honour — you solicited from mo 
A brother's influence— then, may I ask 
What meant your most unceremonious 
parting ? 

Julian. Love came to me, sir, most 
uncourteously — 

And, when the mind is anxious, we forgot 
Our proper carriage to society. 

Reflecting men forgive such errors. 

Aug. Julian, 

I understand your love, hut not your fears. 
Jul. D'you know your father ? 

Aug. Why this idle question ? 


Jul. You have mistaken me. D'you 
know this man, 

Y'our father, as you saw him in a glass 1 
He loves you— but be loves his interest 
more — 

More, than that lily of his garden flowers, 
Which he would madly pluck to plant 
upon 

A noble’s bonnet, where the gorgeous 
thing 

Would droop and die — it is a tender 
flow'r ! 

Aug. I comprehend you — Barburigo? 

Jul, VVJio 

Will elevate the sister to his bed — 

The father to his treasury — tho son 
To be the upper servant to his palace. 

Aug. You madden mo ! 1 see it all !— 
fool! fool! 

Fools that we are, to talk of honour while 
Such villany surrounds us ! Jglian, now 
I know my father, be shall deeply feel 
The folly of adventuring his gains 
Upon the prospect of his children's 
slavery. 

Ila, ha ! it will be excellent to laugh 
Over the wreck of such a miser dreams ! 
Come on ! nay, stand not musing there, 
when all 

Mp soul burns, like a war-horse for the fight. 

Jul. Stop ! you're enthusiastic— you 
are young ! 

• • • • 

My father casts me on a world, that 
yawns 
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To out our Toputntion up — and, properly, 
That charitable world hath flung me back 
Upon the poverty of my own self. 

And now, witli nil my aspirations scornM, 
My honour doubted, and my worth de- 
spised ~ 

You smile, sir, do you, that I cannot 
dance 

For joy at every trifle of good luclcl 
Aug. 0 curse the tyrants ! 

Jut. Ponder, sir, for all 

The immortality of Casar would not 
IJallau’ the damning crime of parricide ! 
Aug. But recollect the glories of their 
names, 

IVho, like the everlasting spheres, are doomed 
3 a shine eternally, 

• * * • 

Aug. AVhat are your purposes ? 

J III, I know not ! Ask the gods my 
destiny ! 

J think upon Uinnca, and I cannot 
Wed her fair blossoms to my wither’d 
fortunes ! 

1 love her, but ’tis with a love so holy, 
That 1 would not profane her happiness. 
Aug, I'lien Jlarbnrigo weds Bianca, 
and — 

Jul, O agony ! why visit misery 
W itli your reflections on its wretche(lness 1 
Aug. Kiiough, sir, I have done ! I court 
you not 

To wed ni}' sister. Nobles seek her hand. 
And you— . 

Jul. 1 know it all ! and I, a beggar — 
A beggar living on the w orld’s opinion ! — 
Should not he over dainty. Sir, you ivrong 
i'he scruples of an honourable man. 

Aug. I only taunted you. Your par- 
don, Julian. 

Jul. The guiltless need no pardon. 
Aug, Will you see 

My sister ? 

Jul, 1 believe 1 must,” &lC. &c. 

Meanwhile the romantic Frederick 
St. Cyr is getting royal*' at a tavern. 
Among many other queer things, this 
gentleman is made to deal a blow at 
the London managers, for declining to 
employ such a “ poet’s horse’' as the 
author of the Student of Padua. An- 
gelo, a painter, is thus admonished by 
Frederick, the poet: 

“ Angelo, You make the aim ofliving, 
then, to revel 1 ' 

Frederick. Ido: and 'till 1 And a sober 
man. 

Why not 1 

Antonio, I’m sober. 

Fred. ^fay, now, you are drunk ! 
Drunk with your vanity, drunk with your 
griefs— 

Drunk with a passion for your mistress — 
drunk— 

Ant. Enough, enough! Angelo, art 
thou drunk 1 


Fred, Ay, with his paints, his hopes 
of iume or gain. 

The latter, if he take a friend’s advice. 

Ant, Nay, w4th the fame, an' he would 
he a man. 

Fred, Back feaUier’d fame to heavy 
gold 1 You’re drunk ! 

Angelo, heed not what the fellow says. 
He’s drunk, mad drunk ! Paint, sir, for 
gold, gold, gold ! 

Paint portraits — flattering, false, fair faces 
paint ! 

Make ugliness angelic — tip the lie 
Tonature — you will starve upon the truth. 

Ant, Then what will Julian do with 
poetry 1 

Fred, Write his own epitaph, and die 
a beggar ! 

Ang, He speaks of WTiting plays. 

Fred, He*ll play ihefool, then, 

*Sdeath ! toorse and worse ! Who listens to 
the play 

In Venice now ? Our senses, drunk with 
folly. 

Reel through the streets to gape at mon~ 
strous things, 

Spinmed hu our fathers' sober faculties. 
Enter Waiter, 

Ho ! some wine ! — Get drunk, say I ! 
Get merrily drunk, my boys ! The hoad- 
ach o’er, 

The conscience settled with a few pota- 
tions, 

You’re a freemason in philosophy, 

And know the panacea for all ills.” 

All this is a most washy dilution of 
Byron’s stanza, beginning, 

Man, being reosoiiuble, must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication,” &c. 

Frederick having followed out this 
)rincii)le to the full extent, bethinks 
lirn that his friend Julian may be in 
need of assistance; and, hastening to 
the street opposite Lodoro’s palace, he 
finds Barbarigo vainly endeavouring to 
open Bianca’s windows, by serenading. 
The drunkard and the lover inter- 
change civilities and sword-thrusts, to 
the following purpose : 

Elder Yiiedehick, followed by Angllo, 
Antonio, and others. 

Barbarigo. Ha! whose here? 

Frederick, Stand fast 1 AV ho art thou ? 
friend or foel 

Bar, A friend to Bacchus, and a foe 
to all 

Who say their prayers, and sober creep 
to bed. 

Fred, Friend, thou art sober, for I know 
thee well, 

And iliy intentions, Barbarigo, here. 

I’m drunk— but I am honourably drunk, 
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Aud tlkou ait most dishonourably sober. 
Bar, What mean you, braggart 1 
Fred, Braggart to thyselT? 

*Twill make a sword-knot for your useless 
steel. 

Y ou seek to thwart, in love, a nobler man 
Than ever trod in Barbarigo’s shoes. 
Bar, You're quarrelsome, 
fivd. You're villanous. 

Bar, Draw ! 

Fi^d, Draw ! 

Bar, Prepare to die ! 

Fred, I'll send tliee first to hell. 

Thou licensed bully of society 
Now make thy boasted greatness proof: 
come, shew 

i'he world thou art a better man than I. 
[77iei/ Jighl, Fredcrick falls 
mortally wounded, Baruarigo 
and Serenaders escape. 

The devil seize his cool sobriety 1 
This comes of fighting drunk. 

A iig. Art hurt, St. Cy r I 
Fred, My valour is not fumy : but, 
methinks, 

I could not, on cold water, slay my man.” 

This promising gentleman dies with 
.some heathen philosopiiy and high- 
Huwn blasphemy on his lips ; and 
.^ulian comes to a comfortless con- 
clusion ** on things in general.” 

“ Officer, I strive to think more favour- 
ably of men 

'i'han those 1 see induce me. There are 
beings 

J^esei’ve our praise, if we will seek them 
out. 

,Tulian, So people say — expeiience 

contnidiots it. 

Truth, justice, virtue, honour, are the 
words. 

That, implike, play upon our tongues ; 
but black 

Hypocrisy reigns in the hearts of all. 
The world is but a strumpet ^ and, I tell 
you, 

Tliere is not in her onus one honest man.” 

If my lady, the World,” be really 
Ih^ naughty person here stated, we can 
readily understand tlte reason why, 
from the days of Diogenes to our own, 
it has been so difficult to discover an 
honest man in her arms. That Julian, 
after such a s]>eech, shoulcT rim stark 
mad ts but natui al . He, at first, is only 
mad methodically, as Polomas would 
say; in which stage of his complaint 
he become.s hungry by as strange a 
process as that mentioned by ihegravc- 
digger as ilie secret of IJamlet going 
mad. Julian has nothing to eat, and, 
having quarrelled with bU pudding at 
jjome^ Ute poor student of Padua is re- 
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duced to the dilemma of either begging 
or starving among the ** Eiiganeati 
Hills,” whither he has repaired to chew 
the cud of his bitter fancies. This sort 
of food does nothing to quiet the crav- 
ing of his stomach, and the impas- 
sioned hero” begins to abuse the Di- 
vine philosophy whicii had treated his 
friend, Frederick, so scurvily. 

Lo ! I Am grown right lean and hungry 
on 

Philosophy. Alii things in nature feed 
One on another, or they die and perish, 
Even ns these sinless leaves and flowers. 
Ay, hunger 

Still links us to the most detested shifts. 
Hunger ! the body hungers — and the soul 
Is hungry too — all things in nature hunger 
One for another. Autumn hungers after 
The dying glories of the spectral boughs ; 
Beast ]>rowls for beast — man laps the 
blood of man ; 

While death, triumphantly, with hideou.s 
jaws, 

Hungers to swallow all into the tomb. 
Accursed life ! and thrice accursed 
death !” 

This ‘‘gobble, gobble, gobble” re- 
flection, however, does not stay bis 
stomach; and, meeting will) a senator, 
be asks for relief, much after llie fashion 
of the lamented Dando, when lionising 
it) an oyster-shop. He talks in an un- 
known tongue to the senator; who, 
like a sensible man, inquires if he wants 
money to buy bread. Julian replies, 
that be wants physic for his bleeding 
heart — balm for bis wounded honour. 
Now, unless the .student of IVidmi sup- 
pused this sciiiilor of V enice to be car- 
rying sandwiches, but cross-buns, or 
|>enny lotivcs in his pocket, 1m>w, iu the 
name of hunger and thirst, could lie 
have been .such a suicide as to refuse 
tire price of food t VVhal was hw com- 
plaint f Hunger. Where was he f 
According to the pKiy (p. 81), in a 
street of Venice! Yet, after craving 
of the senator “ tlie fooj/ denied in 
V^enicc,” he abu.ses him, because he 
(the senator) proffers ooly the price of 
food, and not “ physic for wounded 
hearts, and balm for bleeding honour! 
.something to heal a )uccr«vted spirit, 
slabbed by unkind daggers”! 1 Ac. 
The opening of the fifth, and, by favour 
of fortune, the last, act of this foolery 
find.s Julian in a peasant's huf, on the 
“ Isle of Ledo.” But we .should no- 
tice that, at the close of the fourlli act, 
Barbarigo negociates the murder of 
Julian, by poison, in a eolloquy, rather 
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remindiivg us of — lliougli, to do the 
author justice, certainly not resemblingf. 
— the opening sentences of the scene 
between Romeo and the Apotliecary. 

Scene Vll.— J Room in BAnDARico’s 
Palace. 

BARDAnioOi Galeno. 

Bar. Thou nrt acquainted, being a 
physician, 

Wit!) many subtle remedies. Is tliere 
No poison that can rid us of our foes ? 
The haunting phantom of detection scares 
you ? 

Gal. 1 knoic a chemical so tleatUif strong. 
That, 'ministered unto the doge, h^d fall. 
Amidst th' assembled senate, dead to earth. 
Bar. (Aside. We never want our tools, 
liowevcr bud, 

Jjiit wo may hunt them out among man- 
kind.) 

'b'ou’re poor 1 

Got. Our poverty bespeaks itself, 

And, not like merit, needs be pointed out. 
Bur. (offering a purse). You understand 
this argument 1 *tis heavy. 

Cal. So is a murderer's conscience. 
Bar, Conscience ? I’ooh !” 

And so titey go on, till the bargain 
is driven. Nothing can be more subtle 
in the way of distinction than the mar- 
vellous efficacy of Oalino's poison, 
which would not only kill the Doge of 
VcMiice, “ all as one as another man,** 
but, so killed, the said Doge would 
fall, even ainidmhc assembled senate, 
tlead to earth.** And, truly, if the 
Doge (lid not respect himself too much 
to full prostrate before the drug, there 
i^ no good reason why he should be so 
reverent to the senate as to scruple in 
sprawling before them. Rut we must 
follow Julian to the Isle of Ledo.” 
Here we find the “ impassioned l;ero*' 
in the midst of a swarm of “ hv-es.*^ 

S(;£NK Interim' of a Peasant's Hut 
on the Isle of Ledo. 

J UMAN. 

Jul. 'I'bank God, I have fulfillM inan*s 
destiny ! 

That is, to be beloved, believed, bepraised ; 
And then to Im betraped, beli^^d, hescorned,"' 

He “ runs on at this rate,” till, hav- 
ing swallowed Ouleno's potion, he finds 
liiuisclf not (juite so well as he ex- 
])ected ; and lie dies after a very up- 
proved plan in cases of poisoning, An- 
gelo, the painter, being present. 

“ Ang, l^ook upon me. 

Jul. I cannot seo — my sight grows 
very dim. 

Is that old man my father ? 


Ang. Where! 

Jul. Look, there ! 

He*s weeping o'er a new-made grave- 
aloe, 

JIow very old and sad my father’s grown ! 
Look, look ! — they’re strewing iowers 
upon a cor)»se ! 

It is my mother's ! Motlier.....B»rbarigu, 
Unhand me ! Take ycuir grasp from oft* 
my throat ! 

l^et me but breathe !— you choke me !— . 
let me breathe ! 

1 feel I’ve yet a giant’s strength to tear 
Your murderous heart out by the gory 
fibres ! 

Villain, ^ou strangle me!«».l-la, murder! 

You chok — cho — choke me! Ah! help! oh! 

[Dies.'^ 

The last line is the perfection of imi- 
tative harmony. Lorenzo, the father, 
arrives just in time to be too late. This 
venerable merchant is most anxious to 
forgive every thing; and, finding from 
Angelo that Julian is food for worms, 
he summons the stones of tlie streets 
to shew their tongues of lire to light 
him downwards. 

** Angelo, I would— 

Lorenzo. 1 know it ! Curse and blast 
my heart 

Ten thousand times more black than it is 
cursed ! 

1 do deserve it all ! That all muiikiud. 
All human nature, yea, the stones o'lhv. 
street, 

Rise up in Judgment, and, u ith tongues of 
.fire. 

Pursue me down to hell for ever!*^ 

How the stones cond acted them- 
selves under this invocation does not 
appear. But ** worse remains behind.” 
Bianca rushes in remarkably out of 
sorts. 

Enter suddenly, from one side, Bianl \, 
and, from the opposite, her ^loTUhv. 
Lonoao, Barra rioo, Maata, and 
Attendants. 

Bianca. Where is he ? Julian ! Julian ! 
dead and cold ! 

[7Vn i)irs herself on the botly." 

This b^ats the honourable Roman 
in brevity. However, the lady soon 
recovers the use of her tongue ; and, to 
do her justice, she supports the honour 
of the sex in the exercise of tliat little 
instrument. At. length, the barbarous 
gentleman, Barbarigo, interferes, and 
relieves us from our difficulties, by 
frightening tlie lady to death. Here is 
the end of the doleful tragedy. 
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** Officer, Lord Barbarigo !— 

Bianca, Barbarigo ! ha ! 

‘ Up, Julian ! Julian ! Barbarigo *s here ! 
Protect me, love ! O waken, waken, 
Julian ! 

Ply ! fly ! up, Julian ! Julian, let us fly ! 
O’er plains and mountains, valleys, rivers, 
seas — 

Through the unfooted desert ! let us brave 
Cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue oh, death 
itself ! 

Any thing but to meet that murderer ! 
Up, Julian ! Oh, my love, he will not^ 
hear me ! 

He cannot ! God of heaven, they have 
murdered him ! [Falls on the body. 
Officer, The stale commands the evi- 
dence of these. 

Angelo, Now retribution falls upon you 
all. 

Vengeance may slumber, but she never 
dies. 

Time brings our deepest hidden sins to 
light. 

And justice one day overtakes ns all. 
Long, long, throughout the startled laud, 
shall ring 

I’he sad recital of this tragedy — 

And may the moral not be cast away !” 

But preached, and preached for 
ever, for a twelvemonth and a day, say 
we. 

Of the droll waste- paper just noticed, 
the author says, in his preface, that it 
“ violates the acknowledged proprieties 
of the drama, in not always displaying 
virtue rewarded and iniquity hanged. 
To a certain extent, this is true. Uor 
the display of virtue rewarded, in a 
drama where not one of the characters 
has the slightest notion or feeling of 
virtue, is, of course, out of the question. 
As to iniquity not being hanged, the 
poet is too hard upon his tragedy. 
With the single exception of the said 
poet himself (who, by the by, has com- 
mitted literary suicide), every man and 
woman of any consequence in this 
Tom Thumb tragedy is either mur- 
dered, or dies in strong convulsions, 
save the assassin Barbarigo, who is 


left in the certainty, if not of being 
hanged, yet of “ wheeling about'’ in 
some way which Jim Crow would Jump 
a mile high to escape. In fact,'all the 
mortal rubbish is shot " into one 
common dust-cart; and consigned to 
oblivion with more of poetical justice 
than the note-writer seems to have had 
any conception of. 

One word more, and we have done. 
We may be asked why we have gone 
so much at length into the demerits of 
a book so unredeemedly dull and fri- 
volous. To which we answer, that not 
only every literary periodical, and every 
journal, daily or weekly, but some of 
the most eminent poets, scholars, and 
writers of whatever class, having been 
insulted by the stupid hoax of forged 
letters, by which The Student of Padua 
came recommended to the world, we 
have thought it right to sliew that none 
but the very poorest intellect could have 
resorted to so despicable a deception. 
In the particular case of this Maga- 
zine, the names of two gentlcnien were 
tlius made free with ; and in one of 
these instances, the impertinence was 
aggravated by most gross allusions to a 
circumstance which we do not think it 
necessary to specify, but which we fear- 
lessly assert that no man of the slightest 
sense — we will not say of delicacy, but 
of ordinary propriety — could have so 
referred to. It is probable that in 
otlier cases the course pursued lias 
been equally offensive. We have, there- 
fore, gone to the trouble of shewing 
what sort of intellect has been thus 
characteristically employed. Having . 
done so, we leave this femininely 
capricious” and “ masculinely animal” 
scribe, who, with great superfluity, tells 
us that he has “ more of the insolence 
of the Britain (q. Briton ?) than the 
politeness of the Gauly* to cultivate 
what he conceives to be “ the nobler 
energies becoming a native of the 
‘ Isles of tlie West.'" ^ 
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THE WEAKNESS, AN D THE STHENOTII, OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


Lord John Russell has just an- 
nounced that he postpones any fuither 
proceeding with the Church-rate Bill 
till the 21s^ of April/ A certain reso- 
lution was adopted' by the house, in 
committee, on the IGth of March ; and 
the next step — a merely pro forma one 
-—is to report that resolution. After 
this comes leave to bring in a bill/’ 
the introduction of the bill, and its 
various stages. But a pause of five 
weeks between adopting a resolution 
and reporting it, looks very much like 
a virtual abandonment of the measure. 

We are fearful of encouraging our 
friends in a false security. The hesita- 
ting and doubtful course of the mi- 
ll istr}^ has been mainly induced by the 
powerful manifestations of popular dis- 
appiubation. Were those manifesta- 
tions to cejise, and were the Dissenters 
to succeed in getting up numerous 
petitions in favour of the measure, the 
dying courage of the ministry would 
quickly revive, and the danger to the 
church would reappear. To all, there- 
fore, who have yet delayed to express, 
in the ordina^ way, their detestation 
of the ministerial proposition, we say, 
Delay no longer! Your petitions, 
even though the bill should never be 
laid on the table of the house, will 
not be thrown away. They will reckon, 
in the aggregate of the session, as effi- 
ciently as if presented at a more season- 
able moment ; and they will contribute 
to deter any ministry which may be in 
existence in future years, from any 
repetition of this atrocious attempt. 
Delay, therefore, no longer, but at once 
petition ! 

Present a[ipearances, however, seem 
to indicate, with tolerable clearness, 
that this favourite scheme of our 
“ popularity -hunting administration ’’ 
has proved a complete failure ; and is, 
in fact, already abandoned. Instead 
of having strengthened the position of 
the ministry — instead of having given 
them the power of threatening tlie 
Lords with a dissolution, — it has very 
seriously weakened them, and has 
made a dissolution tantamount to a 
political suicide! A more complete 
miscalculation was probably never 
made, or one more fraught with 
calamitous result^ to the parties 

iu 


But what is the last resource of 
this miserable administration? Dis- 
appointed and foiled in this, the pet 
clap-trap of the session, and their old 
pretext, the “ Appropriation Clause,” 
having been worn threadbare, they 
have yet one shift left. They fly 
to the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion-bill,” and remember, with some 
sort of miserable glee, that there is 
still one question on which they can 
command a working majority. 

But this brings us to a point which 
is of the very deepest importance; 
which gives us, in fact, if properly in- 
vestigated, the key to the only really 
safe policy for that party which aims 
to be conservative of the monarchy, 
the constitution, and the church. The 
ministry can gain a majority of only 
twenty-three on the English church- 
rate question, — a majority which is 
obviously insufficient even to carry the 
bill through the House of Commons. 
But the same ministry, with the same 
House of Commons, can obtain a ma- 
jority of eighty for their Irish Cor- 
poration-bill, and can thus force that 
measure through the lower house, and 
place the Lords and Commons in a 
state of open opposition to each other. 
The question is, How comes it that they 
are in so much more advautageous a 
position with one of these measures 
than with the other? 

It will not do to account for this dis- 
crepancy in the Conservative strength, 
by alleging the English church-rate 
scheme to be an intrinsically worse 
measure than that for surrendering the 
Irish corporations to O’Connell. Bach 
an allegation would not be true. Neither 
may it be asserted that, from some 
cause or other, there was more talent 
and more zeal put forth in the last 
contest than in that of February. 37/c 
contrary is the fact. We must look, 
therefore, for some other reason to ac- 
count for •this remaikable diflerence, 
between the comparative strength of 
parties in the one contest and in the 
other. 

And the true reason, we believe, 
will be easily discovered by any one 
who takes the trouble to peruse with 
attention both these great discussions, 
and to observe a remarkable feature 
whicii pervades each of them^ 
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The feature to which we allude luay 
be thus indicated ; Oppose two indi- 
. vidimh), or two parties, both of whom 
are possessed of good argumentative 
and rhetorical powers, against eacli 
other, on some given point ; but stipu- 
late that while the one party shall have 
entire freedom of argument, and the 
full range of all the reasons, and mo- 
tives, and inducements, which his or 
tiieir mind or imaginatiotr can invent 
or conceive, tJie other shall be debarred 
from all allusion to tliat one topic 
which forms the chief strength of their 
side of the question, and shall be corn- 
lulled to confine itself to secondary 
and minor considerations, and to such 
flaws and opportunities as the adver- 
sary’s indiscretions may aflbrd them. 
Is it not obvious that the party which 
goes into the combat with its right 
arm tied up, must inevitably be worsted 
in the long run, however gallant a figlit 
it may make at intervals i 

Now this is just the position of die 
opposing parlies in parliament, on these 
two great questions. Rut the (Tisad- 
vantage has been alternately under- 
taken by each party. On the first — 
the Irish question — it belonged to the 
Conservatives to tight the battle with- 
out hall-cartridge. On the second, 
the church-rate coiitix>vcr8y, the mi- 
nistry chose to place tliemselvcs in the 
same absurd |)ositioii. And in each 
case the party so venturing the un- 
equal combat was decidedly worsted, 
— if not in the skill displayed, certainly 
in the result obtained. 

Let us observe this, first, in the 
later instance, that of the mjnjslerial 
movement, wiili refererjcc to the ques- 
tion of chuidi-ratcs. 

On this subject the government had 
its choice of iwo distinct and o|)posite 
lines of action, — the maintenuiice of a 
National Establishment, or a prefer- 
ejipe for die \'olunlary Principle. 

^ III the very idea of a national esta- 
blishment, that of a general contribu- 
tion, a contribution levied upon aii^ 
is obviously included. The inconve- 
pience of taxing those for its sup{x>rr, 
who do not belong to its communion, 
is overruled by the general good ; jgst 
as an army is maintained in spite of 
the dislike pf the Quakers; and a 
regal court kept up, although there 
pre many republicans among us. If 
Ihe first principle be conceded, that 
** Itie is bound to estobUsli the 
^orsliip of and to jjitavide for 


religious instruction of its people,” 
then n nutkmal — that is, n general — 
contribution follows of course. Its 
mode, whether by land-tax, church-' 
rates,* or a grant from the consolidated 
fund, is, of course, quite a minor con- 
sideration. 

1'he \"oUintary Principle, however, 
as hdd hjf Diueuiers, is alto^ther in- 
compatible with die veiy existence of 
an ekablishiiieiit. It refuses, according 
to the dicta of die modern agitating 
Dissenters, to tolerate the least idea of 
any man’s being taxed for a religion or 
a church to which he does not belong. 
It will hear, therefore, not a word of 
cidicr church-rales, or any substitute 
for tliem, out of the national revenues. 

Now, liclweeii those two principles 
the ministry had to ciioosc. It was 
clearly impossible dial both should 
be held together. If the dissenting 
agitators weiti to be satisfied, the esta- 
blishment must be given up ; if the 
establishment was to be maintained, 
the Disseiiteis must remain dissatisfied. 
Such was the choice which the ad- 
ministration had to make. 

Pp to the very end of the last session, 
ministers seemed to he unshaken in their 
allegiance to the church. Nothing 
could be clearer or more satisfactory 
than Jx>rd Jolin’s declaration of the 
20lh of June la.st, — 

** 1 think that it is the duty of the state, 
either by means of church-rates, or of some 
other public fund, to maintain the buildings 
set apart by the state for divine worship in 
good and efficient repair, 1 have never 
said any thing to lead Dissenters to sup. 
j>osc that ministers meant to abolish' 
church'iates W'ithout an equivalent, or 
that that ctptivaleul was to hr found in the 
revenues of the church,'* 

Hut this i^ only a single one out 
of iiuniberless declarations of Ixird 
John’s, of his unequivocal adherence 
to die principle of a national establisli- 
inerit. And these declamiions were 
made in ids uflicial character, as the 
representative and mouthpiece of die 
government in the lotVer house of 
paiiianient. 

So stguii matters, then, up to the 
close of last session. With tlie open- 
ing of the pesent, however, a total 
ctiange is discernible. In the few 
sliort weeks of the vacation, some 
strange conjuration has been at wprk ; 
and those who quitted the floor of St. 
Stephens^ in August, fast friends to on 
Established Churchy rettirn to it m 
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rebruary, prepared lo avow ilieir pre- 
ference for tlie Voluntary Principle! 

Do we exaggerate or aiistate llie 
extent and character of this strange 
transformation? Not a whit. The 
evidence of the total conversion of the 
ministry appears both in their language 
and in their acts. 

Lord Melbourne receives the com- 
pany of dissenting delegates, with Mr. 
Ilurnet at their head, lie is told by 
this reverend spokesman, that the Dis- 
senters oppose church-rates not merely 
or chiefly on the score of their huiHien- 
some amount, or vexatious character, 
** but bu reason of Iht ir infiioging the 
principle if religious liberty ^ by taxing 
one religious community for the support 
(f another y And Lord Melbourne 
replies, without hesitation, that he 
individUfilly agreed with the principles 
expressed by Mr. Burnet 

Nor was this a casual or liasty ex- 
pression. In his place in the House 
of Isolds, on thb Olh of March, the 
premier deliberately described the 
C hurch-rate Abolition-bill as “ a mea- 
sure for the relief, from an unjuU tar^ 
of a large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects.'’ 

Here, then, wc find the principle 
of a national esiablisliment, which must 
be, from its very nature, an establish- 
ment supported by a general contribu- 
tion for a general benefit, — distinctly 
given up,-— nay, repudiated, as incon- 
sistent with the laws of equity and 
justice. 

The real motive, the governing 
principle, of the ministerial scheme, 
stands revealed in liie^c avowals. 
The declared intention of tlie govern- 
ment, last session, was to abolish 
church-rates by finding an equivalent 
out of the national rcvenacs. 

Tlie ]3issenters protested against 
this ; and, accordingly, we now rind 
that it is proposed to abolish them by 
rinding an ecjuivalcnt o f the estates 
of the church herself I 

That a total change, then, has been 
effected in the intentions of govern- 
ment, — a change by which those in- 
tentions, which wore in the highest de- 
gree unsat i factory to the Dissenters, 
become in the highest degree sails fac- 
tory, — is undeniable. Various causes 
or pretences may be found for this 
sudden conversion ; but it is impossible 
10 help suspecting that tiie policy, or 
even necessity, of propitiating ilie Pisr 
^enters, the exj^ted ibssolnlioti 


was resorted to, must have been one of 
the most powerful motives. In fact, 
it is not easy to conceive of any other 
inotii'c of sufficient weight to account 
for a diange so sudden and so total . 

But now wc come to the discussion 
of this question in parliament. And 
here we see at once the paralyzing 
('fleet of that masking policy, which we 
just now described as always bringing 
discomfiture on those wiio resorted to it. 

Altliougli the premier himself had 
been sufficiently explicit as to his own 
views — and allhoiigh those Views, and 
only those views, can account for the 
discrepancy between the present and 
the^/b;-wc7- plans for the abolition of 
church-rates, — it still seemed expe- 
dient to the ministerial leaders in the 
Commons Lo assume another chariicter, 
and to adhere to their old arguments, 
even when advocating a policy entirely 
new ! They thus voluiitarily went into 
the battle, in the plight which we just 
now described, as that of comhataiUs 
with their right arms tied up. 

Lord Melbourne has openly avowed 
his adlierence to the voluntary principle. 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry has con- 
structed and brought forward a measure 
which, in refusing to provide for any 
part of the wants of the church out of 
the national revenues, is unquestionably 
based on the voluntary principle. And 
yet i.ord Melbourne’s subalterns in the 
House of Commons, instead of candidly 
and manfully avowing their change of 
policy (if not of srntiinent), attempt to 
make people believe that they are wholly 
opposed to the \ olimlary Principle, and 
arc just as much attached to a National 
Estahlishmcnl as when Lord Althorp 
brought forward his bill of 1834! 

Now this is sheer hypocrisy; and it 
is seen «'ind fell by all men to be so. 
Nor is the House of Commons any ex- 
ception. There are not many born 
idiots in that assembly, and none but 
one of Ibis class could have beard Mr. 
Uice’s statement of the scheme, — a 
scheme concocted for ihe one single 
purpose of propitiating the Dissenters, 
and yet i)[opounded to the house in a 
speech in which all allusion to the pis- 
seulers was studiously avoided, — none, 
we repeat, could have heard that $peech 
without u feeling of the deepest con- 
terppt, for the deliberate attempt at 
concealment of what could not be con- 
cealed, — for the laboured eflbrl to prove 
that whieh all hoew to be false, ivhic 
|ieiTaded the vimle oomjpogirion 
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We heard tliat speed], and never 
^11 vre forget the reelings of nausea 
into which our disgust grew, at one 
particular passage, of more than ordi- 
nary hypocrisy. Ti]e speaker had been 
getting rid, one after the other, of a va- 
riety of different schemes for modifying 
or changing the law of Church Rates, 
and had successfully disposed of seve- 
ral, wU/umt the least allusion to the Dis- 
senters ^ — till lie came at last to shew 
why the government had not again 
brought forward Lord AUhorp*s plan 
of 1834. And now, thought we, he 
will surely l>e obliged to speak the 
truth. 

That truth was, as every man in Eng- 
land knows, who knows any thing about 
tlie matter,— that truth was, that Lord 
Althorp’s bill was postponed, and at 
last withdrawn in 1834, and never again 
brought forward, simply because it was 
opposed by the Dissenters. Tliis was 
the sole cause of its not passing tlien ; 
this the only reason why it has never 
been re-produced. The fact is as no- 
torious as any one thing of a poblic 
kind that could possibly be named. 
Now, was there any sufficient reason 
why this truth should be concealed by 
Mr. Rice? Would there have been 
any thing degrading or awkward in the 
confession, — that being really desirous 
lo satisfy all parties, and finding that 
lAis 'scheme was unsatisfactory to some, 
it had been abandoned ? Surely not, 
if honesty and plain dealing had been 
really intended by Ute speaker. 

We looked for this sort of explana- 
tion, an explanation which would have 
been both natural and satisfactory. But 
the speaker seemed to have been sworn 
to speak no word of truth that evening f 
Instead of uttering a syllable which 
should shew the slightest consciousness 
of the real state of the case, the Dis- 
senters were again left wholly out of 
^View ; and we were told that “ it would 
' be clearly unjust to take an equivalent 
for the church-rates out of the land-tax 
or the consolidated fund, inasmuch as 
that would be to Xzx^otland and Ire- 
land to pay the cluirch-rates of Eng- 
land 

Miserable pretext! How was it that 
no one rose on the instant to call to tlie 

r ker’s recollection the fact, that at 
very moment a commission, sent 
feitli by Lord Melbourne’s adnihiistra- 
Ijon, was actually traversing Scotland, 
to niqiiiFe into the expediency and ne- 
of nrnkm; out of tlie re- 


venues of England and Ireland, to sup- 
ply tire wants of the Church of Scotland ? 
How was it that none called to mempry 
the various grants which are made, in 
every successive year, for the national 
system of education in Ireland, for 
Maynooth, and for various other exclu- 
sively Jfish purposes, out of the reve- 
nues of England and Scotland ? But 
hypocrisy and fiilse pretence seemed 
the order of the day, and assuredly Mr. 
Rice took the fullest latitude in the 
exercise of these virtues. But though 
all this may l>e made to sound well S>r 
the instant, tliere is inherent weakness 
in it. It proved so in this instance. 
Although the whole debate seemed in- 
fected will] the false and frivolous cha- 
racter of the opening speeches, — al- 
though Sir Robert Peel himself, with 
all his talent, sank below his usual level, 
amidst the depressing influences of an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy,— although 
scarcely a single speaker oi> the Con- 
servative side rose lo the just elevation 
of the subject; still the result of the 
division shewed, that, until the English 
character has been still more lowered, 
than even seven years’ companionship 
with Popish perjurers has already 
lowered it, — falsehood and hypocrisy 
will prove a broken reed to those who 
trust ill them. The ministerial whipper- 
in betted in the morning on a majority 
of Jiftj/~six, He found that majority, 
in the evening, amount to only twentg- 
three / Various excuses for this falling 
off'liave been adduced, or invented, but 
the real cause of the disappointment 
was, the hollowness which pervaded 
the whole scheme. It was known and 
felt to be a cheat — a false pretence; 
and Englishmen cannot, to any extent, 
be relied on in such a service. 

The only policy which would have 
brought the ministry through the affair 
with any honour, was an open, straight- 
forward policy. Lord Melbourne had 
denounced the church-rate, in the House 
of Lords, as mi unJUst /or.** On this 
assumption the ministerial bill was 
founded, and on this assumption it 
ought to have been lasted and main- 
tained. It is true, that to do this, it 
ivould have been necessary for Lord 
John Russell to have made a very full 
meal of his former professions and 
pledges ; but still, as far as tbe present 
moment was concerned, there would 
have been some honesl^ and consist- 
ency in their conduct. They preferred, 
however, an opposite coutae,.and while 
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their leader, in the upper house, was 
denying, in words, ana they themselves 
were repudiating by their acts, the prin- 
ciple of a national establishment, Mr. 
nice is set up to talk after this fashion : 

*' Various propositions bad been made ; 
the Srst of which was, that church-rates 
should be totally and for ever established, 
leaving the fal>ric of the Church to be 
provided for by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those who were members of the 
Church of England. That was, in fact, 
making the Church to depend on what 
was called the Voluntary Principle. Now 
he, for one, must say, that to that prin- 
ciple, under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modifications, he must express 
his decided opposition ; and to that oppo- 
sition be pledged himself, whether the 
principle were sought to be applied to 
the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Churph, or to the support of the Church 
EstaUishment generally.** 

Now, was this sort of language fair,— 
was it decent, towards the House of 
Commons ? Was it not assuming, most 
unwarrantably, that the greater propor- 
tion of that TOdv were irrational crea- 
tures, totally unable to comprehend the 
simplest proposition in logic, and upon 
whom the grossest imposition might l^e 
passed, without hazard of detection ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was about to pro- 
pose to tlie House to adopt Uie Volun- 
tary Principle; and he oegins by*as- 
suring it, that, to that $ame principle^ 

under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modifkationj he must express 
his decided opposition / ” Having thus, 
lie hoped, lulled their fears to sleep, he 
beginil to open his plan, which turns 
out to be nothing else than this very 
principle, even in its full dimensions. 

For what do Dissenters in geneiul 
mean, when they assert the general ex- 
cellence of this their favourite theory ? 
What is it^ in fact, among themselves ? 

A chapel is built, eillier by some pious 
individual, or by a congregational col- 
lection. It is then, in many cases, en- 
dowed'Witb some small income, which 
serves to keep it in repair, and to help 
to pay the minister's salary. The rest 
is raised chiefly by pbw-rents, paid by 
those who fbequeiit its services. And 
this is the system which, among Dis- 
senters themselves, goes by the name of 
the Voluntary Principle. 

Now to this very condition, as flur as 
both the fabric of the Church is con- 
cerned, and also the incidentakexpenses 
of its services,— to this vety seme con- 
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dition does Mr. Rice gravely propose 
to reduce the Church of England. He 
tells her, I find that you have some 
estates, from an im{>roved system of 
letting which, I can obtain for you a sum 
equal to about 251. a year for eadi parish 
church in England. This you must make 
shift with for the support of the fabric ; 
and for the otlier expenses of the ser- 
vice, you must do as the Dissenters do ; 
— mise them by the pew-rents.*' Mr. 
Rice deliberately ofi%rs this plan to the 
Church, and then he turns round to his 
hearers in the House of Commons, and 
gravely tells them, that to ilie Volun- 
tary Principle, under all circuf/tslances, 
and with whatever modificatiomy he 
must ever express his decided opposi- 
tion ; and to that opposition he pledged 
himself, whether the principle were 
sought to he applied to the maintenuiue 
of the fabf'ic of the Church, or to the 
support of the Church Establishment 
generally ** ! ! 

Lord John Russell was content to 
contradict himself at a distance of five 
motfths. Mr. Rice is anxious to prove 
that he can jump Jim Crow*' more 
adroitly than his colleague, and he 
accordingly contrives to oppose himself^ 
in the most complete manner, within 
the lapse of a single half-hour. 

Here, then, we have, in the plainest 
point of view, the real cause of the mi- 
nisterial weakness in the late division. 
It was their choice, — they tliought it 
the wisest policy, — to conceal their real 
ground of action, and to endeavour to 
cheat the House into a belief that they 
were procbediiig on oue principle, while, 
in fact^ they were acting upon another. 
They had deserted the principle of an 
establishment, and had gone over to 
the dissenting fancy ; and yet they ab- 
surdly tried to make the House believe 
that theylully adhered to the Church, 
and detested all idea of the Voluntary 
Principle. The House detected and 
resented the cheat, and left them in all 
but a minority. 

But now we come to look at the other 
side of the pict*e. Duplicity, false 
. pretence, 9 , shirking of the real grounds 
of action, have not succeeded with the 
ministerialists. Have tl)6|y succeeded 
better with the Conservatives? 

Turn to Ireland, and tbe questions 
which arise out of , the present state of 
that unhappy countjryy This session 
the quarrel is abpul%e Municipal 
Reform BillJV A ymf.or two back it 
was for •* thV^ppr^iation Clause.” 
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A little earfier, Emancipation was 
tlie topic of the day. Hut in one and 
all* the real <lucstion is llie same,— 
are tiie Papists to succeed in repossess- 
intr themselves of Imland ? 

Now, what hafs been the* course of 
conduct, and what the success, of the 
Conservative party during the last ten 
years, on tins gteat qttestion ? As to 
the latter, the only answer- we can give 
is — Defection,— a gradual, but norless 
certain and constant loss of ground, 
of character, and of strength. 

To look back only a dozen years ; — 
about 1826 we had to witness the seces- 
sion of Cliarles Brownlow from the 
Protestant ranks. A year or hvo after, 
(feorge D'awson followed his example. 
Then came the grand and overwhelming 
calamity, the giving way of the whole 
administration of the D^kc of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Pled. 

Now, this event was different ly viewed 
by difteront parlies. We are bound to 
suppose that those wito granted what was 
called “ Emancipation, 1829, really 
believed what they said, when they re- 
presented that measure as the last and 
closing event in fhe whole struggle, and 
as terminating for ever all strife between 
Romanists and Protestitnis in the thme 
kingdoms. But there were otherifwhosc 
conviction was, tllat, instead of closing 
the quarrel, you were but more widely 
opening it; and that ^ the heating mea- 
sure,*' asH* It was called, would only 
prove the forerunner of more deadly 
strife than Itad ever preceded it. 

Accordingly, although tlie Reform 
Bill interposed, for a brief space, a 
truce between the parties, not an hour 
tvas in reality lost, in bringing fhe aug- 
mented political power given to the 
Papists of Ireland by “ the Emancipa- 
tion Bill,*' to bear on the P2stahlished 
Church of that island. At the earliest 
possible period a direct attack was 
made, and then that same evil policy, 
and that same current of defection, 
which other questions had for a time 
interrupted, was again resumed. 

In 1635, we had to the secession of 

Mr. Poiwy. In 1837, Sir George Crewe 
follows hfs etample. Tliese instances, 
however hnmateml in themselves, are 
all-importftnf, ns shewing that (he very 
satne stream which has been flowing 
fn ten or ftflleen years past, still holcU 
Me ddurse, and is as certain of producing 
iWfcd and fearful change, if left to 
ftin On h'ithout ilisturbaiUse. mi (he 
itttsefttWe opeh - quesMikr^' policy 
adopted in 1813, wsk to produce, 


sooner or later, tliat breaking-in upon 
our Protestant constitution,*' which* was 
pemetrated in 1829. 

It is a remarkable feature of tite case, 
and one worthy of the serious conside- 
ration of our parliamentary leaders,— 
that at present, and for some time past, 
the current of men's minds without, 
and of their repvesentalives within, 
the doors of Parliament, Itave been 
tending in exactly oppmite dii^ctions. 

As for the people, it is a matter of 
no doubt, dmt the prevailing tone and 
leuor of men’s minds has been becoming 
more and more Protestant. Look at 
Scotland*, fora striking examplboftbis, 
whicli, in the first reformed parliament, 
sent three-fourths of its representatives 
to support the NMiig admin istfation ; 
and which now promises, if another 
occasion should be jj^iven, to return 
nearly the same proportion of Conserv- 
atives. Tile reason of the change is 
confessed, in the Whig journalist*s la- 
mentation over the election of Sir Robert 
Peel to the rcctorsliip of Glasgow, — 
“ The Church question has done it all ! *' 
It was equally visible, in Sir Robert'vS 
own response to the feeling of that 
splendid assembly, which greeted him 
to his inaugural feast, We mean to 
maintain those tics which connect Pro- 
TRST.iKTisM with tlic State in the three 
kingdoms — a response whidi was in- 
stantly seen lb be more m unison widi 
the h^rt and mind of (fiat vast as- 
senlbly, than any other sentiment in the 
whole of his two-hours* oration. 

Yet, while the stream runs power* 
fully in this direction among tlie j^ple, 
it docs not run in the same direction, — 
nay, it gradually, and almost impercep- 
tibly, steals along in a contrary course, 
within the walls of parliament. 

have remarked the scries of in- 
dividual defections which have taken 
place, within the lust ten years, on the 
various questions branching out of the 
one grand quarrel, wliich have come be- 
fore parliament. This is one way of 
ascertaining the feet,— that the stream 
runs against Protestantism, and m/hootir 
of Popery. But there is another mode 
in which the same feet m^ be made 
out; and that is, by a view; 

comparing gross niimbers,^ at one pe- 
riod, with gross numbers at another. 

In March 1835, }.iOrd John tlussell 
defeated Bhr Rbbert Peel, on the Ap- 
prapriation-*&lau8e, by a majority of 
(hirtg^three, 

Bui, before ifle session of 1836, by 
new elections, and by (Ms de^dns of 
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election cominittees, this majority was of caution, or of judgment, to be con- 

reduced by nineteen votes,— so that the stantly found occimying ground which 

same question, in 1836, ought to have he cannot maintain f and to have signal- 

given the ministry no larger majority ized every succeeding year of his public 

ihm fourteen. Yet the division, in this life, since he first assumed the lead of 

year* 1836, when the votes came to be the House of Commons, in 1828, by 

taken, gave the ministry a majority of some portentous concession of a posi- 

twenty-seven ; — shewing, that while the tlon, which be had previously professed 
people out of doors were struggling to at least to be desirous to maintain ? 

reduce and annihilate the Popish roa- But at what arc we aiming? In 

jority, their own trusted friends, in the whose interest is Fraser's Magaziney 

house, were silently counteracting all or what section of the Conservative 
their efforts. party are we aiming to exalt, at the 

However, the ministry, finding tliat expense of Sir llobert Peel? 
by a direct attack on the Church of These are questions which we leave 

Ireland they were not likely to gain others to solve. He who can convict, 

their point, changed their policy, and tiveii by probable surmise, this publi- 

commenced a covert attack, under the cation, of advocating the interests of 

guise of a reform in the Irish corpora- any jiarticular set of individuals, will 

lions. Tlie real drift and intent of the have made a discovery at least equal 

whole affair was openly declared by to the solution of that lamous problem 

O’Connell liimself, who, in justifying which has so long puzzled all the Ila- 

himself to his friends in Dublin for not dical juntos, to wit, What the Carlton 

openly attacking the church, and pro- Club gave for the purchase of the 

posing the total abolition of tithe, said, 2'imvs ? But, we beg pardon for the di- 

“ Give me corporation reform, and I gre#«iou, and hasten back to our subject, 

shall get all the rest ! Is there any sense, tlten, we ask. 
Yet, although thus plainly confessed is there any rationalily, or any honour, 

by its author to bo nothing else than a >« perpetually rallying and arraying the 

scheme for undermining the establish- Conservatives of England, at great cost 

inent, this proposition met witl» more »nd trouble, merely to place them in a 

favour, even fixmi tlie Conservatives in position in wliich defeat is inevitable ? 

tlie House of Coiurnoas, than any pre- Yet, what oilier game than this lias 

vious device of tlie kind. It passed been playing ever since 1829 ? And 

by a majority of sirtyfuur. And to is it not lime that we began to grow 

mark the continued cliaracter of this tired of this sort of amusement ? 

downward course, the same measure, But, what is tlie matter ? Where lies 
brought forward in the present .session, the error of wliich we seem so ready to 

gained a second reading by a majority complain t Just in that same thing 

ot eighty / winch we have already pointed out 

Why sliould we deceive ourselves, as es^ieci ally absurd in the conduct of 

then ? Why should we delight in the ministerialists with reference to the 

blinding ourselves to the real state of Church-rate Bill. We have gone into 

the case, and in being led onwards, battle, for a dozen years past, on all 

or rather driven onwards, step by step, questions relating to Ireland, with our 

suffering at each all the pangs of dis- Wg/i/ wms /K’dii/;.' Of course, we have 

appointment, defeat, and disgwe;— been beaten in every engagement, 

and all merely because we will not. The ministerialists had been bullied 
or, at least, do not, seriously look our by their very good friends, the Dis- 

situation in the face, and ascertain seuters, into admuing tlie Voluntary 

upon what principle we are acting, Principle. But 4iey were nsliamed or 

or whether we arc acting on any prin- afraid to ^confess iU They therefore 

ciple at all ? came down to the House of Commons ; 

The simple truth is, that now,— last vowed and swore that they were for an 
year, — and for ten yeairs back, we have Established Church ; protest^ that they 


il illi'l ■ Mill Mi l l' M W I ■ I 


have been induced, by some kilid of Pi;inci|ile ; imd fiieii brou^ in a . mesr 

infiitaaiiou, to us tiieoi4€etva1iile, to tttire, leaving the Church to Uku same 

make cboice, alwm, and in each suc^ Voliftitary rrioctple for ^pport, and 

ceeding year, of mUenabU pmitions. refusing her the least aid from the 

Sir liobert Peel has the reputation of slate ; which, if she were to remain a 

being a very pciidem saan, an exeswdr national estabiisbmeDir site wouW baro 

;i)gly catdioiis leader^ Is it any pr^ bad tt riglil to dMaod. 
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The consequence of all tliis miser- 
able hypocrisy was, that their own 
friends despised and deserted them ; and 
that defection,vfh\ch had been the bane 
of the Conservative party for many 
years past, — at last be^n to weaken 
the ranks of the ministerialists. 

Now, this folly, which has only pos- 
sessed the Whigs for a very few weeks, 
and which has already all but destroyed 
their ministry, has been naturalised 
and made the ruling principle among 
the Conservatives for many ^’eai-s. 
Consider well, examine carefully, the 
ground taken by that party with refer- 
ence to the Popish question, and see 
if this is not the truth. 

The blunder of the Whigs, with re- 
ference to the English Church, was 
this: — ^They should have determined 
upon adopting and maintaining either 
the principle of an establishment or the 
voluntary system. Either theory, when 
once taken up, should have been boldly 
avowed and abided by. If they ad- 
hered to an establishment, they should 
have brought in Lord A1thorp*s Church- 
rate Bill, and have passed it, as they 
might have done with ease, in spile of 
the Dissenters. Or, if they had re- 
solved to prefer the \’oluntary Prin- 
ciple, they should have plainly avowed 
that intention, and have gone to the 
house and to the country on that prin- 
ciple. In either case, they would nave 
stood or fallen with comparative ho- 
nour. But they chose to profess ad- 
herence to an establishment, while in 
action they conceded all to the Volun- 
tary Principle; and the result is, that 
they are universally despised, and their 
scheme drops still-born from their 
hands. 

But what have Conservatives (in 
parliament, at least) been doing for 
these ten or fifteen years ? They have 
been opposing Popery, without ven- 
turing to aver their conviction that 
Popery was an evil. They have tied 
up theii right arms ; they have stifled 
convictions which they could not but 
have felt; and have actually gone into 
warfare with a system, without venturing 
to say that that system ought to be 
warred against! 

This fatal course of blundering — 
nay, of dishonesty— began with Lprd 
Liverpool. That well-meaning, but 
weak-minded nobleman, was infected 
with the too-coinmon error that talent 
was of more value than principle^ He 
ihouffht that bis minisliy could not go 
on without such men as Casttexeagh and 


Canning; and that if Castlereagh and 
Canning would not give up their pre- 
dilection for Popery, why he must e'en 
take them. Popery and alt ! Here was 
the moment when the thinnest edge of 
the wedge was introduced, which was 
eventually to make the Mtish mon- 
archy totter to its foundations. 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.’’ With half-Papists sitting in 
the cabinet, the fashion of liberality 
soon became infectious. A very few 
years before, a man who felt an innate 
abhorrence of Popery, as the greatest 
visible enemy of God and man, natu- 
rally, and without the least conscious- 
ness of misdoing, expressed his sincere 
and honest conviction by the simple 
phmse and watchword of “ No Popert/,** 
He did not say, “ No Papists ; " he 

carefully distinguished l^tween the 
anti-social and demoralising system, and 
the individuals, frequently sincere and 
amiable, who might be under its in- 
fluence; but of the system itself he 
never hesitated to express his unqualified 
abhorrence. But this must now be dis- 
countenanced. This plain speaking was 
very inconvenient. Even as early as 
1621 and 1822 we can trace a visible 
alteration in the style and tone of ar- 
gument. Protestantism was now de- 
fended as sometliing established; some- 
Uiing which it was a sort of officUddoXy 
in government to defend ; but Popery 
was by no means to be despised — it 
was a very respectable sort of religion ; 
and ‘^God forbid,*’ said one of the 
champions of Protestantism at that day, 
that he should attempt to revive the 
No Popery cry ! ” 

VNe shall not trace this sickening 
story through all its later stages. We 
all know to what we have been brouglil ; 
and we know, too — except we are re- 
solved mt to see — that if we are to 
continue the contest on the terms on 
which it has been carried on for the 
last hflien yeirs, many more defeats 
and disgraces await us. 

But for whom, or for what, are we, 
the Conservatives of England, to be 
drugged through all this dishonour? 
Why can we not cry a halt, and de-* 
mand to know for what we are fighting ? 

Tliere is no use in concealing the 
truth — ^1’he croukd we are upon is 
UNTENABLE. We must either advance, 
and take up a position ftom which 
nothing can dislouge us, or else retreat 
without loss of time, and without suf- 
fering the defeat to which any longer 
stay will assuredly expose us^ 
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Popery is an anti-social system, a 
monstrous evil, on the one hand: — 
that is the position which the Lockes 
and Miltons, the Cecils and Somerses, 
of other times, maintained, and on 
which they reared up a system which 
gave peace and prosperity to the coun- 
try for more than an hundred years. 
Or, Popery is a very respectable faith ; 
a good old creed ; one of the various 
forms of Christianity ; far better than 
several of them, and on no account to 
be despised or evil spoken of. These 
are the two opposing systems, and with 
one of these must we take up our lot. 

The latter of these has certainly 
been the fashionable theory with the 
Conservative leaders for several years 
past. But their folly, and, indeed, 
worse than folly, has been, that they 
liavo not carried these principles to their 
fair and legitimate conclusions. If 
Popery be that respectable and unob- 
jectionable thing which men are now 
fond of repi*esenting it, — if it be merely 
one of the various forms of Christianity, 
all of nearly equal value; — and if all 
attacks upon it are to be discounte- 
nanced, as ** unworthy of men of li- 
beral minds, — then has the whole 
course of the Conservative policy , for 
the last few years, been a tissue of the 
grossest injustice ! 

Why should a fraction of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland, not exceeding an 
eighth of tile whole, monopolize all the 
national provision for public worship 
and religious instruction ? Still less, 
what rationality or decency is there, in 
refusing to Ireland those very munici- 
pal institutions which you have just 
given to England, merely because the 
divisions of religious opinion are not of 
the same, or of nearly equal propor- 
tion ? These are questions to w'hich, if 
the liberals are allowed to assume all 
their data, no reply can be given. 

And these, doubtless, were the ques- 
tions which occurred to Mr. Pusey^ in 
1835,andtoSirGeorgeCrewein 1837, 
and which will again and again produce 
defection and defeat to the Conserva- 
tive party, so long as they choose to go 
into action with tlieir right arms tied 
up; so long as they persist, like the 
ministers on the Church-mte Bill, in 
acting upon principles and convictions 
which they are afraid to avow. 

But what is this right arm,” 
which we assume to be tied up 


And what is that position in advance, 
from whence we assume that the Con- 
servatives could not be driven ? Let 
the enemy himself answer that question. 

How often are the hopes of our op- 
ponents plainly expressed, that the 

liberal and enlarged views” some- 
times exhibited by Sir Robert Peel 
will shortly carry him still further? 
How frequently do compliments pass, 
on his statesmanlike views, and his 
unquestionable talent, and complacent 
anticipations of his speedy conversion ? 
All this looks well tor the enemy, but 
not for us. But when is the foe really 
alarmed; — when is he in good earnest 
filled with fear and with animosity? 
When the real nature of the Papal 
tyranny is developed ; when Dens and 
Maynooth are brought into the light 
of day ; and when Lord Lyndhurst, 
condensing the truth into one of his 
powerful phrases, boldly designates the 
slaves of Rome as alien in blood, in 
language, and in religion Great has 
been the professed delight, repeated the 
feUcitations, of ( )'Coiiiiell and his tail on 
this brief sentence, fraught, they would 
fain persuade us, with all kinds of happy 
coi)sequences^/<ir them. It may be so ; 
but we must say, that if they really be- 
lieve that Lord Lyndhurst rendered 
them a service by that Ithuriel touch , 
— if they really feel that he aided their 
cause, — they certainly have the strang- 
est way of exhibiting their pleasure and 
gratification that ever we beheld ! 

No, — these people know quite as 
well as we do, and, probably, far better, 
where Protestant stiength and Protest- 
ant weakness lies; and their agony of 
rage at Lord Lyndhui-st’s brief descrip- 
tion arose simply from this, that they 
feared that the right arm was about to 
be unbound! So long as liberality w^s 
the order of the day ; so long as states- 
men put far from them all idea of 
raising the No Popery cry,” — so long 
were they assured of certain, though 
gradual, success. But if ever the truth 
comes to be spoken; i f ever Popery is 
deprived of the impunity which seems 
to be now accorded to every thing she 
says ancf does,— that moment its on- 
ward career is stayed, and a fatal re- 
action assuredly begins. 

The subject is too important to be 
concluded in a few hasty observations. 
We shall endlavour to I'eturn to it on 
an early occasion. 
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REVIEW OF THE MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On the day that succeeded ihefite of the saiirt 
Whom the Irish a beauty declare, without paint,* 

Appeared The Memoirs o f ike Life of Sir Waiir.r 
Scottf Bart, [the contraction we ^niple tp alter] ; 

Only ‘‘ volume the lirst’’ — other five will appear, 

We arc lold, betwixt this and the fall of the year: 

The next is annoFunced to come forward upon th’ 

Opening day of next May — most j-metical month. 

Its date in plain llomun thus set forth we spy, 

M— D— C-C— C— X— X— X— I.” 

’Tis published by Cadell, in Kcekie’s auld town ; 

By John Murray and Whittaker liere in our own. 

The shape is octavo — its pages in number 
(Beside what all works with their surplusage cumber, 

As title-page, preface, fiy-leaf, dedication, 

An engraving from Raeburn as front decoration, 

And facsimile serving for hand-illustratiou) 

We find, if the imposer of sheets has not blundered, 

To be just seventeen, with a fringe of four hundred. 

These matters thus settled^ the title-page done>-> 

The pp. — the size — and the publishers snewii — 

Things which your reviewers ought always to quote 
At the head of an article, else in a note.f 
Dedication next enters, and, bowing, engages 
Mr. Morritt, of Uokeby, to smile on the pages 
(Mr. Morritt, observe, has three Christian names got — 

John, Bacon, and Saurey, — the printer must not 
Tor Saurey print Sawney he’s Yorkshire, not Scot). 

And then comes the preface, which tells how a cabinet 
Long forgotten, displayed there was something to grab in it,— 
An autobiographical lump of a fragment. 

By which is in general a literary rag meant, 

Which mostly is worthless, Ihough sometimes ’tis curious, 
But, dropped from Scott’s mantle, SL,pannns purpureas. 


Then follows a beadroll of names, fur whose aid 
Ingathering materials the author has prayed : 

Some five or six dozen of people are ranked, 

In due order of drill, to stand up and be thanked. 

As old Homer the chiefs oftlie Grecians has reckoned — 
(The list you will find in the i/iW, book second ;) 

As VirgiK and Milton, and Tasso, and otliers, 

Who justly are deemed of the pen the best brothers. 

Have followed the Greek, — we, without any more bluster, 
Set dow'n the contributors all in a muster. - 


♦ Viz., Uie lUth of Marcht The 17tli, all the world knows, is the day of St. 
Patrick, ** the dacent saint-o,*’— which rhymes to ** a beauty without paint-o/* 
t We have translated into verse what prosing folks would thus rehearse : — 

“ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume the First. 
M.DCCC.XXX VH. Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; John Murray, and Whittaker 
and Co., London.” 

*' 8vo.*’ then would tdi}) their pen, and ** pp. four-— one— seven which hero, tliis 
time, in flowing rhyme, we flatter ourselves we’ve given. In fixed reviews they 
always choose these notices to jot ’em above the head ; but we, instead, will put them 
at the bottom. 
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CA^TATA. 

1 . 

J ifAVJ- tp ih^k you, gopd ^people ; now for jt, — 

Here’s lo Will Clerk, of EWiu ; John Irving ; Jem Skene i 
Adam Ferguson, Knt. ; simpering Murray; Jock Murritl 
(J. B. Morriit, of llokeby, 's the man that 1 mean); 

To Sam Rogers, tlie joker; 

And Joliii Wilson Croker ; 

Will Wordsworth ; Bob Southey, the bard to the crown ; 

And Bir William liae ; 

Sir Frank Chantrey, K. A.; 

And Commissioner Adam, of Jury renown. 


II. 

Here’s to Sir Aleck Wood, and to WiH Stewart Rose; 

To Jeffrey, J^rd Jeffrey, that critic ao wee ; 

To Sir Pandarua KnigiUpii, now sunk in repose ; 

To Wilkie (Sir David), and Pringle, M«^P. 

If I thought theyfd at all . come, 

I’d send thanks to Malcolm, 

Bahadur of Bombay, now shopped in the lobby ; 

To Sir Henry, of Leicester, 

First knight of the blister ; 

To his friend, Dr. Ferguson (Christen name, Bobby ). 

HI. 

To lUeburn and Galu, two Scoits of the race ; 

Ball Bruce, who is sheriff just now of Argyle; 

To Swinlon (J.), Ksquire, of liiverleilh Place; 

And lo dead Jemmy Ballaiityne, printei', umquhile ; 
To Sharpe (C. Kirkpatrick), 

Will lAiidlaw, of EUrick ; 

To Tommy, the Thomson, Esquire, P:C.S. ; 

Allan Cunningliaro, stalwarth ; 

The Scotts, all of Pol worth ; 

And Cadell, that liberal squire of the press. 


1 \ . 

John Itichai-dsoii, now in dark Fludyer Street dwelling ; 

Jack Shorlreed (odd name) — Jemmy Glarkson, Joe Train ; 
’Dolphus Ross (he’s a doctor) ; Charles Duniergue, cxcellmg 
In lugging your tooth from your jaw without pain; 

Will Allan, wliose pencil 
Is a famous utensil ; 

And Barl>er, whose name makes us think of a brush; 

Jem Slade — Damley James, 

And a lot of fair dames, 

Whose kindness to me puts us quite to the blush. 


V. 

There’s Mrs. Joan Baillie (unmarried, I wot, 

But breveted from Miss) ; and there’s Mrs. George Jillif, 
Mesdames Carpenter, Nicholson, jtusaell, jLnd $ppi(; 

Mrs. Duncan, whose house wh^re the M^rtown jQpep dwell is ; 
Lady Polwarth (Right Hon.) ; 

And there remains piic, 
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1 have kept him for last, not to part in a hurry ; 

So, hip — hip — hurra — 

Fill high bumpers, 1 say ; 

Fill, and empty them too, for the health of John* Murray. 

\^Flourish (f trumpets. All drink. 

Then follow some others, but not of such use, 

Whose names we shall therefore decline to produce. 

Subscribed to tire preface its author we see, — 

Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, a learned LL.D. 

Tlien draw up the curtain — and whom find we now ? 

Why, Sir Walter in person is making his bow. 

* ifr # ^ 

Tis the talc of his life, or at least its beginning, 
lie tells in his style all so easy and winning ; 

Though chatty, not tedious — minute, but not dull ; 

Every page full of thought — of good-nature as full ; 

Full of kind recollections of friends of days gone, 

' Of whom, save by death, he had never lost one. 

How candid the manner in which he displays 
The whimsical course of his school-going days : 

His weakness, his lameness, his every defect-— 

OF the tasks of his teachers his idle neglect ; 

While still his own system of study pursued, 

On the sick-bed of pain, or in drear solitude : 

Or, ’mid reading which puzzled or wearied his brain. 

Whence no pleasure he drew, or no praise could he gain, 

Was shaping his mind for its own destined toil— 

For stories of battle, and onslaught, and spoil ; 

For chivalrous tale, for heartstirring romance ; 

For verses bright bristling with arrow and lance ; 

For soul felt devotion in peasant and peer, 

In stern Cameron ian, in gay cavalier. 

Nor less for the pictures of quaintness and wit. 

For which he so oAen made Scotland to sit ; ' 

Or the scenes of deep pathos, and eloquence high, 

\Vhich have throbbed through each bosom, and moistened each 'eye. 

What visions of poetry, grandeur, and grace 
Embodied long after in life’s busy race, 

What thrillings of sorrow, what boundings of joy, 

Must have passed through the heart of tlie idle lame boy ! 

What no study could give to the minstrel was given — 

Tlie flashing of genius, lit only from Heaven ; 

And yet, when he writes in the midst of his feme — 

When England, when Europe, rung loud with Ws name — 

In how modest a tone does he speak his regret 
Of early instruction so carelessly met; 

And press upon yputh such example to shun. 

In spite of his laurels in afler days won. 

Good advice ! which those only may dare to decline 
Who are sure of such genius, Sir Walter, as thine, 

Soon breaks off his story. All bright was its dawn. 

All darksome its close, ere the curtain was drawn, 

Here its glowing meridian bursts not on our sight. 

Nor yet have come to the gloom of its night. 

Strange chapter of life ; but, no matter, — ’tis past; 

4le sleeps, as he hoped, in old Dryburgh, at last. 
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But what he has left, or in story or song, 

Shall remain, while survives of Old England the tongue, 

To inspire noble feeling, true kindness of heart, 

Scorn of meanness and falsehood, contempt of base art. 

Love and honour to woman, firm holding to word. 

Valour ready to draw or to put up the sword. 

Death sought not nor shunned so the quarrel is good. 

Devotion mistaken, and faith unsubdu^; 

By pride not uplifted, by power all unawed, 

To be gentle to man, to be humble to God. 

Loud will plead the bequest, when the trumpet’s command 
Calls uprisen mankind in last judgment to stand ; 

When mortal fame passed, earthly honour forgot. 

The eye of his Maker will open on Scott. 

Will John Lockhart excuse us? We cannot go back. 

We thought at the first only joking to crack ; 

But we cannot proceed in bufTooneiy now, — 

To the poet the soul most prosaic must bow : 

So, for fear we should soon get to piping our eye. 

We conclude for the present by signing 

O. Y. 

N.B. — Because business must always be done, 

No matter if dumps be ascendant or fun, 

The price of the volume is just half-a-guinea, — 

The man who won’t stump it must be but a ninny : 

And, if we were Irish, we'd say, ** Why, my honey. 

Post the thrilling thirteens — it is cheap at the money.” 

O.Y. 
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SHORT WOK K MAUL WITH CONTRlBl’TORS OF LONG 8TANIMKG— OUR OWN GOOD 

I.ITIE3 VARIOUSLY SHEWN — FRANCFSOA CARNKN TRIUMPH ALE — DUCKS AND 

CHEEN PEASE— ANACREON, RION, AND CALLIMACHUS — GRANT THORlIliRN — ODD 

TO 1836>7 — IIERAUd’s worship — M«. spencer's bride RICHARD HOWITT, 

AND THREE SONNETS — NOT AT ALL — THE B^IGS IN GENERAL, AND PALMERSTON 
IN PARTICULAR — UIILANU^ — MAI.IDRAN AND BERKELEY AND PERKINS — BILLS OF 
MORTALllV — MR.AIONCK AlABON ON BALLOONS — THE DISAPPOINTED MAN AND 
MILES STAPLETON, ESw. — SONGS TO WELLINGTON AND PEEL — 80N08 OF A STORY 
AND A BELLAMY — THE ATLAS AND OUR NOBLE SELVES — FATHER PROUT MR. 

Forrest’s foster-brother — rRiciiTON — Ainsworth — reina oobernadora — 

J HE LITERARY FUND INSTITUTION, AND THE LITFRARY FUND CLUB — THE LITE- 
RARY GAZETTE: AND ATllENiEUM — MR. JERDAN AND MR. DtLKE — ROBERT BURNS, 
HIS PUNCH-BOWL, BRASS CANDLESTICKS, FTC. — ^ ABUSE OF MARCH, AND A HINT TO 
APRIL. 

A CLLAK Stage and no favour’^ is all our correspoudonts claim — at least, 
so they say. We take them at their word ; or, ratlier, we will divide the phrase 
with them. By treating them all alike, and shewing no iavour,” we shall 
make a clear stage*’ for ourselves. Oh ! or, Ah ! who shall 

Tell how hard it is to ciinih 
'J’he steep wliepe” — 

unanswered letters frown, in dusty sulkiness, at editorial disregard ! Bnl in this 
as in most cases, matters in the long run adjust themselves. The neglected 
epistles, like the blunders of the Whig-Undical government, at length obtain the 
name of Legion,** and it becomes absolutely necessary to make short work 
with them. Let not our correspondents suspect us of any wish to carry out the 
comparison to the frightful consummation, that their documents ai'e doomed to 
the unmentionable gulf now yawning for the bills of Russell, the su))erticial ’* 
calculations of Rice, the protocols of Palmerston, the despatches of Gloneig, the 
poetic prose ofMorpetli, or Mulgrave’s viee-i’egal “ ^'esor No.** On the con- 
trary, we shall, in making “ short work ** with our correspondents, do them 
“ lasting honour** — the very honour for which they llieinselves are solicitous 
beyond all things else — we shall print their contrilnuions on the immortal scroll 
of Rr(JiNA*s literary royally. Some years hack, a gentleman, upon whom a wiser 
spirit has since descended, assured the House of Commons that, as Napoleon had 
foretold that he should go down to posterity with his code in his hand, so the 
Whig minidtry would go down to posterity with the Reform-hdl in their hands. 
Tlie past being irrevocable, so they must — but, even in our time, we have found 
that on that bill there is the devil to pay.*’ Now w^e, with a clearer foresight, 
and far more cheerful faith, predict that, should the lA)val title be again forfeited, 
the name of Fraslii will go down to posterity, at the head of a nobler clanship, 
eternally iiLscribed on the banner of Rf.gina, as the foremost name of all the 
world of periodical literature. In any one else this might sound like boasting. 
Jii our case it is simjily the truth; and, blush as we may, we are bound to 
s(^ak it. 

Gladly would we have placed fust on the list of our corresnondents the 
fascinating name of Francesca, whose contribution is rather ocldly entitled 
The Return of Spring, from the Italian of Metastasio (origifial)/* But, as a 
great general should have a soul above buttons, we miisVcherish a spirit above 
bribery. The following letter is fatal to the interests of Francesca at Regina’s 
court : it is “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.** 

** Francesca would be greCtly obliged by the insertion of the inclosed lines in 
Frasers Magazine, Should they be inserted, Francesca will purchase two copies of 
the work,*' 

We are sensible, deeply sensible of the saciifice — but principle must be 
maintained. The Hues cannot be inserted — the two copies cannot be sold — 
and we have lost all except our honour.*’ As some consolation under this 
affliction, we shall regale ourselves on ducks and green pease ** — first chant- 
ing a triumphant strain as an appetiser. For this solace we are indebted to an 
Edinburgh comforter, who thus approaches the sovereign throne : 
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To Oliver Yorke, Esq, 

ULvr.iii.ND Sir, ^ College of Edinbi'o\ 

It is a daring and decided measure in an embryo scribbler, who fiincies 
himself a genius, to raise his voice at the foot of your august tribunal, without asking 
the decision of any minor court ; and nothing hut the consciousness of the infalli- 
bility of your judgment could prompt such a measure. Hut ns his cose is a dangerous 
one, and should the cacoethes scrlbendi which bothers him, prove a morbid alTection, 
and not a healthy symptom, the consequences might be serious, he has ventured, 
in all liamility and submission, to apply to you for a diagnosis. Accordingly, he 
hns sent some specimens for your consideration ; trusting that, should' you pronounce 
the affection a disease, you will decree its extirpation. Already shrunKf by the mere 
contemplation of your dignity, to the insigniiicance of a couple Or^itials, be sub- 
scribes himself, in humble submission to your judgment, K. F. 

CAIIMEM TRIUMPHALl! 


Ill AlUicipation of a Great Event, 


'I'he Whigs are out ! the Whigs are out ! 
Tortune’s wheel bus turned about : 

Tp goes Feol, and down goes Lamb — 
Out go Russel), Rice, and Cam ! 

Anarchy bath lost her sway ; 

Whiggisli bonds have passed away ; 
Riglit and reason now shall reign ; 
Wellington hath come again ! 

l)uro our country's enemies — 

Daniers rebel crew — arise ; 


Let us, then, as Hritous true, 

Huckle on our swords anew. 

Come, then, free from Whiggisli fears, 
All as gallant cavaliers, 

Tn their teeth defiance fling, ^ 

Crying, Country, Church, uud King ! 

Fill the bumper to the brim — 

Let MS drink the health of him, 
Britain’s truest, noblest sou,-^ 

Drain the bowl to Wellington ! 


DUCKS AND URCr.N PEASE. 
IN TU O SONNF'lS.. 


I. 

riiiloaopber ! who, poudering o’er the love 
Of ages long gone by, dotli oft forget 
How aliort is life, how long is learning, yuC 
C’easest not on thy musty books to pore, 

A or recolleotest what good things in store 
Has Providence before us kindly set — 

I'ell me, could all thy wisdom ever get 
A dinner for thee, like ilmt now before 
I'lie Wight who oalleth to thee, Come and see I 
Ducks brown and juicy, sending forth a steam 
Richer than all the gales of Arahy, 

And ganiislied witli what 1 humbly deem 
The (lueen of seeds, the fruit ofbloss'my pea — 
Coulast thou such dinner raise by reverie ? 


11 . 

Alas, I fear thy lore of small avail 

Would prove in such a doubtful case as this — 
Then, tell me. Of what use thv learniug isl 
Canst live on words 1 — I ween, if^hou thy tale 
iMight full out^ak, ihou’d tell how words do fiiil 
To fill an empty stomacli — for, I wiss, 

Thou too canst well appreciate the bliss 
Of a good dinner ana a glass of ale ; 

Mor, though thy phUosophic fellows rail 
Full oft dncl loudly too at luxury. 

Yet, place my duck their longing eyes before^ 
Full silent soon tbeir lying tongues would be. 
And. occupied witli other sport, uq more 
Would Dsnter either my roast ducks or ms. 
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After this savoury dish, we may be allowed a cheerful glass : 

THE TWENTV-SIXTH ODE OF ANACEEON. 

%Vheue*cr great Bacchus fires my breast. But, stretch’d at ease, 1 gaily spread 
Life’s rankling cares are lulled to rest ; The ivy garland round my head. 

While joyous visions of delight And breathing love’s impassion’d lay, 

Transport my soul and glad my sight — In fancy spurn the world away ! 

And, oh ! in that delightful hour. Then come, my boy, and fill the bowl, 

Endow’d with more than kingly power, I’hat 1 may fire my longing soul 
I envy not the rich and great. To joys like these 1 «»come, fill it high ! 

Nor Croesus of his wealdiy^ state ; ’Tis better drunk than dead to lie t 

• R. S. F. 

Our friend, 11. S. F., knows how to close the evening’s entertainments : 

HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 

(From Greek of Bioti,) 

Ersr^i, nte l^arag A^^c^trAf, a. r. X. 

Hail, Hesper ! golden star serene. For scarce the moon had risen, when 

Mild favourite of the Paphian Queen — It veiled itself in clouds a^in. 

Thou sacred gem of azure night ! No robber seeks thy guardian aid, 

Whose beam of clear effulgent light Nor base assassin, to invade 

All other stars does far outshine. The lonely traveller of the night. 

As much as silver Cynthia thine. That wanders ’neatli thy hallowed light : 

Sweet star of eve ! with cheering ray. But love’s my crime — and thou dost 

Direct my footsteps on their wzy, prove 

To where the shepherd youths resoK, Propitious to the friends of love ! 

And wing the hours with harmless sport ; R. S, F. 

Thus guided, the enraptured translator, liaving in his eye a lady with whom 
we are very well acquainted, describes her : 

THE TWENiy-EIGHTH ODE OF ANAgBEON. 

TO A PORTRAIT POINTER. 

Jf 

Aytf eipirrt, tc,r,k» 

* Come, best of painters ! let tliy skill But, oh ! her eye exhibit bright, 

With living tints the canvass iill— And ever flashing radiant light ! 

Paint, roaster of the Rhodian art. And like Minerva’s be its hue ! 

The absent mistress of ray heart : Like that of Venus, moist with dew I 

Though far away, her portrait trace. Paint next her beauteous cheek and nose, 

As 1 recount each matchless grace. Mingling with milk the blushing rose ; 

__ ... - . , And make her lip, seductive bliss I 

Her sbinin^ hw of blackest dye Provoking passion’s buniinz kiss ; 

In softest ringlets first descry Let all the rival graces play 

And round them streaming, if the powers Upoa her chin, in fond delay ; 

Of art can reach It, fragrant showers ; And all about her snowy neck. 

In profile from their sable shade, bosom fair, with laughter deck. 

Be now her ivory brow portrayed ; And now, the picture to complete. 

Her eyebrows next in arches bend, invest the whole in purple neat, 

And gently each to each extend, Xhat Fancy’s eye alone may steal 

So that the space of white between A glance beneath the modest veil. 

Be only indistinctly seen ; 

The borders of her eyelids fringe Enough ! my girl herself 1 see — 

With curtains of a deeper tinge. Anon the paint shall speak to me ! 

• R. S. F. 

One more touch of this gentleman’s quality ; 

IXNa’s offering to VENUS ZEPHYRITIS. 

(An Epigram of Callimachus,} 

Ksyxsf tys* oraKmtvs^sf, mkka ru ¥vv /ui, A.r.X. 

Ob, Zepbyritis ! take to thee this ancient shell of mine. 

Which Luna, as her virgin gift, now offers at thy shrine. 

Time was when I, a Nautilus, sped gaily on the seas, 

Expanding with my native chords my saris before the breeze •, 
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Or wben the smiling calm prevail’d, ’twas mine along the main, 

Oaring myself with busy feet, to skim the glassjr nlain ; 

Till, cast upon the Julian strand, ’tis now my pride to bo 
A plaything to amuse thy hours, beloved Arsinoe ! 

No more in plaintive strain, as erst, for now 1 am at rest ; 

The moisture-lpving Halcyon needs mourn its rifled nest. 

Oh, for this boon to Clinias* child all goodly favour give ; 

For she is virtuous, and doth in Aeolian Smyrna live. 

Ex Athen, Deipnot, Lib. vii. cap. 19. — R. S. F. 

Who does not remember Lawrie Todd? Who has forgotten the appearance 
in London of Lawrie Todd’s great original, Grant Tborbuin ? Galt had given 
him being. We immortalised him in our “ Gallery." We had also the ad- 
vantage of having his personal acquaintance. We, therefore, rejoice exceedingly 
in being able to lay before the public a most characteristic letter from Grant 
Thorburn, which gives information of his good fortune. It has only recently 
fallen into our hands ; and, although it beat's dale some little time back, we feel 
assured that it will prove acceptable to all who know the writer— nay, even to 
those who do not ; for who is tliere who cannot feel pleasure in hearing of the 
success of untiring industry, influenced by a deep reliance upon the superin- 
tending care of Providence ? 

Mr, and Mrs. H , Newt/ork lb April 1835. 

' My Dear friends, your Letter of the 7*** Feb'^y came to hand the 7^*' april, 
by some private conveyance 1 presume ; I was glad to hoar of your wellfare, what 

Mrs. H says about my book-.l think is Correct, it was wrote Chiefly for the 

american Climate 

Mrs. 11. also remarks, she would. Liked mo to said more about tlie town of Liver- 
pool, Lord Stanleys, Ac — but ns Liverpool is about as well known in America as 
Newyork, 1 thought it would be Like Cai^’ing Coals to Newcastle. — I easely 
Coulid have made a handsome Chapter on that Pleasent visit we made to Lord 
Stanleys, but 1 thought it would bo too much Like showing myself off. 

Now my dear friends, 1 must tell you, that a kind Providence Continues to Load 
me with his benejites, we have just sold the old friends meeting house and ground, ou 
which you saw our Store and Green-house, for one hundred thousand Dollars, in 
1827 I bought it for 26 Thousand Dollars, you will now observe this is auother of 
the blissings of Providence which ho has conferd on me, without my foresight or 
planing. I bo^ it merely for my busness, not with any view of Speculation or selling 
again, so you see its not my wisdom or might that has done this, — I can now Live 
Comfortably on my intrest of my half, the other half belongs to George, he has fl 
Large and growing family, — is to Continue the busness in another place, he has a 
flourishing busness, but this money will make him rich, but what is all this world 
my dear friends, if we have no portion in the next, — there is but a step between us 
and Death, — now my friend Peter I was Quit pleased with your Letter on the out- 
side, your knife and Fork is always ready for me, if you or any of your Mistrisses 
family Come to Newyork, my knives. Forks, Bed and house will be their house,-... 
us 1 have no other news 1 must (Conclude with best wishes for you and yours, witli 
remembrance to any of my friends you may meet, as Fraers the bookseller, and all 
my Quaker friends Ac. &c. I remain yours 

Grant TuORBrnN. 

1 am extremely sorrow to bear of your Misfortunes, however its not too Late to 
make up your Lee-way, Clap your Shoulder to the wheel, pray God for bis blessing, 
and never spend 6^ in the ROYAL, — if you had all the sixiiences NOW w*hicb you 
spent there, it would set you on your feet. 

The follQwing wc Bnd somewhat injured, both ns to salt and seasqn, owing to 
its having been dropped from the mail-b<igs, either in the late storm, or during 
the heavy-wet fogs, that muddled and mystified every magazine but our own 
incomparable. We have deciphered it as carefally as if it had been another 
Rosetta stone or Chaldee manuscript, and out we send it : 

ODE TO THE TWO YEARS, 1836 - 7 , 

(Lost in a London fog, in Dee. last.) 

** Time, like a fashionable host, 

W ill slightly shake his parting guest by the hand. 

And with his outstretched arm welcome the coiner in." — S hakesprarf^ 
Go ! with thy eigliteen centuries, Old Year ! 

Plus thirty-six, to guard their Christian lear— 
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Though last, still wert thou not the leas| 

Inebriate with Christinas 

Tliat toddled through the wintry gloom, 

Mid timbrel sounds, to meet thy tomb ; 

For merry was thy fun*nil nighty 
With strong October, brown and bright. 

1 never liked thee, thirty^six*. 

Whig year abhorr^. 

Not of onr Lord,** 

But rather of old Nick’s. 

Go — bear on record to tliy bourne of lute. 

Mid jibes and jigs 
(Thanks to the Whigs), 

The poor mmi's curses and the good man's hate. 

As thou art gone, so may it be. 

Shall end the Christian’s enmity. 

'lliy son and heir, with dance and rout. 

Most civilly hath bow’d thee out. 

With cap in hand to take thy leave, 

Did'st see a poor-law* jdacomau grieve t 
We rather w'ould have seen thee, Old Vear, now*, 

Have doff’d thy \V{h)ig ere iltou hadst made thy how. 
Twere not good luck, 1 rather fear. 

To start with Whigs another year ; 

And better had it been, mayhap, 

They’d broken down witli thee, old chap. 

Hail ! jolly younker, Seven-and-thirty ! 

Mid pro8]»ects dull, and drear, and dirty-— 

(Miarge boldly for a true reform, 

Th* advanced guard of thy troops of storm, 

Through hot debate. Whig fire, and wintry flood ; 

Thy missiles for the battle meet. 

The melee reason, rtun, and sleet, 

111 smoke-duo uuiforiu, turn’d up with mud. 

Thougli bivouack’d mid mire and bog, 

Thy watch- word falls auricular. 

From tent of cloud, festoon’d with fog 
Of l^ondon’s prime particular : 

So may our staundi- reforming I'ories take 
The password, ** CJturcb and King,” and no mistake !*’ 
Come, junior ! *tis thy fate to know 
Strange secrets, ere (hou’rt doom’d to go — 

Confess, young seer, who’s false, who^ true. 

And let us knowr a thing or two — 

Whose star is in the ascendant, minion— 

And what may he thy ow n opinion 
On Ballot and *'• short C’omroons,” tell us — 

And w'hethei* Han will slay or sell us. 

Wilt thou throw to the whales more tubs. 

Or to them do the civil 1 
Or wilt thou go, with tonip’rnnce clubs, 

The w’hole tee-total drivel I ^ 

Thou’rt no tee-totuller, 1 think — 

If Whigs must govern, we must drink. 

Will haughty Mel. or shifty John 
Wheel into Une with Ilads anon I 
Or will they join in vulgar strife, 

To swing some peers in births for life ? 

Or try the scheme, per contra resolution, 

And, saved the letter of the law. 

From over-hoated oven draw 
A batch of faggot peers, per constitution ? 

As tbou’rt a dummy, iumI not free 
To speak thy fancies, — (i»i to ms. 

'' I guess,” as Jonathan would say, 

'Fho dirty dogs hard fmd their daV r 
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*'L'i3 up with all the the Uie prig^s — 

I'he ** widow's mite ’* of little Johimjr Ruisell, 

Who join’d tlie rump of the broad-hottom’d Whigs, 

Mounting luB^well, the scarlet CtfprUm*s** btuile^ 

The storm is up, mid roar and rout. 

And all the Whigs are looki^ — out. 

To slip tlieic cables in the squally mist. 

And run for nnch'rage on the pension-list — 

Where, snug Tvhutever sons may roll. 

Ride VVhig and Tory, cheek by jowl. 

Kick'd out — tliey'll give up place, you’ll find ; 

Resigning all, but not retign'd : 

With marching orders sore perplex’d, 

About the first of April next. 

Thus shall the men, by Jove’s high rules, 

Whu cnmc in rogues, go out as fools. — Saxonis. 

A consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 

Here follow a few versicles, cast forth <it one throe from the perfervidum 
ingenhm of a iiighly respectable joint of Apollo's tail. The praises of fleraud 
are in reviews — north, south, east, and west. We are not sure that the fol- 
lowing will add breadth or brilliancy to bis already gathered laurels, — always 
excepting the magic polish any thing acquires from appearing in our pages. 
Tleraiid is not afrcaid of injuring his fame by a subsequent e^ort^ inferior to 
his first — nor are we. 


pLAcns OF woiffeiiir. 


Go, if thou wilt, to tlie fields to pray. 
Where Echo from the hill-side calls, 

And where beside the forest play 
The foaming waterfalls. 

'riiy heart within thee shall expand, 

As still thine eye takes in 

The vision of the fair and grand. 

And Heaven by glimpses win. 

Rut not from aught that Nature tells 
Arise tliose dreams of Miss ; 

Slie hath for thee no Orscles 
Of other worlds than this. 

Within the Soul there is a shrine, 
Whence cometb evermore^ 

An utterance, like herself, divine : 

But listen — and adore ! 

'I'heii seek not God in groves and glades. 
But in the heart of man ; 

T'or Nature with no voice persuades. 

And only Conscience cau. 

Nor only in thy proper heart. 

But in thy lirother’s too ; 

That smpathy may strength impart, 

And sweet example woo. 

I'hus in the temjde of thy soul 
The Esther thou shah see ; 

And, as a Son, to his eontml 
Obedient ever be. 

And in the oengregalli^u then, 

In every human face. 

Behold the face of Christ agen«« 

The full of Truth, of Oiuet! 


Thy Brother’s looks shall echo thine, 
And thine respond to bis ; 

And each to either seem divine — 
Resembling him who is. 

The Gothic pile shall teach thy aaood, 

Of lively stones whil-ere, 

That built, oement by nav^r’s blood. 
The Church of Ages here ! 

Its legend let each column bring-. 

The ceiling, like a Cloud 

Of Witnesses o'er hovering, 

Speak to thee — speak aloud : 

Speak clear and loud — a thunder-peal. 
Though beard not by the ear ; 

But to thy soul pronounced with zeal ^ 
A voice huih loud and clear. 

Associations manifold 
Thrice holy make the spot ; 

And wdth thy spirit witness hold 
That God forsakes us not — 

But is with man, and guards and guides, 
Howe'er forlorn be be ; 

And with bis wozaldppera abides, 
Thouglf only two or three. 

I’ll seek thee, O my God ! in groves, 
CathednA4ilca and dim ; 

And, in the sRenee Natan loves, 

Invoke thee with a hy^mii. 

But at thine Altars I will find. 

And Ih thy Temples praise, 

Tbee, righteous Father of Mankind ' 
Tim, Afioisnt df Hlw Havs ' 
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What comes next? Tlie Bride!— a beautiful suWect, placed between the 
prospective joys of the young and the retrospective pleasures of the more ad- 
vanced in earth’s pilgrimage. A parUli minister, notorious for dull sermons, 
was oue day hailed by one of his aged female pavishioiiers, and refiesbed by the 
observation, « You have been very grand to-day, sir.” £b, Janet, what part 
of my discourse pleased you so ?” " Oh, sir,” replied the tormentor, drily, 

it was the text.” We have some idea that Janeta encomium would fall 
heaviest on the text in the following lines. Hear, then, Mr. Spencer : 


C BRIDE. 


From the parental stem and natjiiif lolwer, 

Sweet robbery of love ! the beauteous 
flower 

Is borne away with dodog violence, 

In other scenes its odour to dispense— 

And gladden with its hues the stranger 
eyes. 

That dwell upon it with a fond surprise. 

And fear not thou Love’s severing hand 
shall crush 

Tlie gentle blossom, in its virgin blush : 

O no ! in vain disrupting time or place 

Would dash its perfume, or destroy its 
grace. 

Absolute in its worth, it can impart 

Pleasures still green — the Kden o(tbe 
heart ! 


Like the soft flower* beyond that glorious 
stream 

On Indian plains, whose holy waters 
gleam— 

That oft, an ezUe from its native 
soil, 

In silken bondage blooms— without the 
toll 

Of nurturing earth— but in itself doth 
hide 


Renewing beauty,— eo the gentle bride, 
Dissever’d from her much-lnve«l home, 
can still. 

All self-sustain'd, her lovely task fulfil ; 
And from her heart's unfailing treasury 
Draw joys vet fresh, delights that never 


We don't dearly see how the “ gentle bride ” is to such high feather 
when dissevered from her much-loved home.” What, in that case, is her 
lovely task?” what her fresh joys?” what her undying delights?” Thi<i 
poetry is, in tlie words of a kindred genius, too lovely for us, then, farewell ! 
oh, farewell !” 


One of the few inconveniences of living in London is, that we fancy Cockaigne 
to he all the world, and are often exposed to the misfortune of perfect equanimity 
(owing to ignorance), under the persecution of provincial envy, hatred, and 
uncliaritableness. The following instance of this is an amusing one. It is, as 
will be seen, a year old. Why we cast it aside at first we know not. Probably 
from haste To the present hour, we have not the smallest notion of the place 
where, or the manner how we were attacked. We assure the amiable writer that, 
however angry he may have been when he drew his bow, the shaft fell shoit; 
and we accept his offered ** right hand of good fellowship” for this reason, among 
others, that we never look for good fellowship fiom a left-handed invitation. 

Deaii Sir, NoUingham, Ftb, ) 836 , 

After casing myself in eomplete armour, like a true knight, and biow'ing 
defiance to you through the trumpet of the MettopolUan, fancyinj^ my bM Hafold the 
Dauntless^ or some other great hero, I find myself in the coiiditmii of Don Quixote, 
when he took a windmill to be a giant, only tliat I baire beofi less fortttnate titan the 
woful knight, in not having honest Sancho at hand, to whisper in my ear some grave 
saw or proverb ; such us — ** Look before you leap.” 

Had I looked at your Januaiy Number, I should have been spared the mortification 
of jinking myself held up to ridicule iu the first place, and the added pain of 
having attacked you in an unprovoked, and, therefore, unwarranted manner. 

If; after ^ axplanaUou, X deserve the knout, lay iton ; in makhig it, I do no 
more than { to be my* duty. Moreover, in the ootitributioa on the other page, t 
oflbr you cordially the nght hand of fellowship, which you may accept or not at your 
pleasure* * 

Yours very respectfully, Ac* 

« Howitt* 

* The air-plant, feund. beyond tlie Ganges, and in J|ijra. 
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XATIOMAL SONNETS. 

(Fum a Series in MS,) 

Till: nnToiiMATioN. 

To fields remote, through many a vale it wound, 

To grange and hamlet the glad tidings wont ; 

The shout of cities, raised with one consent 
To heaven : and smitten by that ecstatic sound, 

Home's sceptre broken, fell unto the ground ; 

And cowl and sackclotli were asunder rent. 

Widely through British hearts was breathed content. 
And cheerful faith, and thankfulness profound. 

No more religion, hopeless as a nun. 

Vested in cerements of the sullen tomb. 

Taught the pure air and face of heaven to shun. 

Was wedded to the cell's sepulchral gloom : 

.Toy flushed her veins, joy touched her cheeks with bloom. 
All penances and monkish mummeries done. 


ANDllEW MAKVLLL. 

In what fair temple of this famous land, 

Sacred to Freedom and primaeval I'ruth, 

' Whose honoured priesthood is perpetual youth ; 
Where, Andrew Marvell, does thy statue stand ? 
Cjonius, and Love, and Virtue, with firm hand, 

'fhere wreathe a flowery gloiy for thy head ; 

And at tliy feet flowers of all^easons shod. 

And circle thee with their immortal band. 

Statue none hast thou : and unto what end 
Should local monument thy allies grace, 

Who better knew'st tiue honour to extend, 

Wider than sUtue, ccnotajih, or vase ; 

Who wert thy country’s, and wast Milton's friend, 
And hast a place iii hearts where these have place. 


Milton’s i*auadisl lost. 


In hsll, and bower, and at the peasant's door, 

Tlie song divine, from age to age is read ; 

It was the charm of generations dead : 

Still, like a river, flow’s it evermore. 

Flows strongly on to 'I'iino's unbounded shore : 

And still w e (pjafTit at tlio fountain's head ; 

And, caught up by the l*oet, firmly tread 
The air, hell's pavoincut, and heaven's starry floor. 

What fur such wealth of mind can w^e repay, 

Which makes us happy seasons in all years ? 

Most bitter payment found he in his day, 

In his ungrateful country’s taunts and jeers: 

And ours is, are we framed of nobler clay 1 
Love, and deep reverence, ecstasies, and tears. 

IllClIARO IIOWITT. 


In return for this, we would say — 


“ Long live Hicbard llowitt! 


and 


Long live w^e to know it ! '* 


Some Constant Reader may pettishly inquii^ whether the usual friskiness 
of the Fraser Papers is to give way to sober poetry? To this we reply — 


NOT at all! 

Is it strange, that amidst the bright isles of the sea. 

The lovely, the fertile, the brave, and the free, 

The palm should, dear Britain, be yielded to thee ?-«» * * ^ 

Not at all! 

Q O. 
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Is it strauge, if each rood of tlijr long-ballowed ground, 

With plenty, and blessings uanumbered, abound, 

That tliy halls with high nurth und loud wassail resound! — 

Not at all! 

Js it strange, where no feelings of loyalty bind. 

That the leav^M of discord an entrance should find. 

And work ite.jdeetractioa on matter mid mind ?^ 

t . N<ft at all ! 

Is it strange^ that tlie schoGlinaater; soiTy and jaded, 

With slipper and doublet bespattered and faded. 

Should weep by the wayside o*er prospects degraded'!'^ 

Not at all ! 

Is it strange, when the prize is the throne of the ocean, 

'Iliat the hei'oes of discord, of brawl and commotion, 

Should strike their harsh numbers to Freedom’s devotion 

Not at all ! 

Is it strange, that Whig patriots, who ride in the gale, 

.Determined on grasping whate’er may avail, 

SJioiild, like monkeys far southward, hold on hit their Taill^mm 

‘ Not aj all ! 

Speaking of the Whigs, we cannot refuse them 

A MODERN SPANISH BALLAD. 

Measure. — ** My ear-rings ! my ear-rings! they’ve droptinto the well.'* 

Lord Palmerston 1 Lord Psilinerstou 1 1 trust you won’t object 
To my putting a few questions to your vigorous intellect. 

Then answer, with your simper sweet, and manner bland and airy, 

What, think you, are the requisites for a Foreign Secretary! 

To do what most our enemies desire ’s the way of fools 

(Your lordship Jias read some such saw ’mongst Aristotle’s rules) ; 

Yet, judging by the policy from which you seldom vary, ' . 

’'fwould seem this were one requisite for a Foreign Secretary, 

To lose old friends, yet gain no now to fill their placet is reckoned 
No master-piece — as well was shewn in days of Charles the Second ; 

Yet must we, when we reprobate such conduct, be most wary ; 

For is it not a requisite for a Foreign Secretary! 

To sleep whilst otheis watch — to keep a fleet on neighbouring coast. 

'H ot leave your coiiiUrj^'s interest there lea»t cared where needed most ; 

Where most intrigues tlie wily foe, to have no emissary ; 

Pray, is not this, loo, requisite for u Foreign Secretary! 

T* embroil yourself where others’ rights at sizes are and sevens 
(Bear witness, O thou Isle Canine! and thou, Sebastian Evans!) 

'lb waste the blood of Britain’s sons in service mercenary. 

Forms (does it not?) a retiuisite for a Foreign Secretary! 

T o place us wliere we’re not exactly certain what we are, 

Battling, and yet no enemy. at peace, and yet at war ; 

Acting most like to principal, yet called auxiliary. 

Ts, doubtless, also requisite for a Foreign Secretory. ^ 

To threaten little people in support of little queens, 

And, threatening fail— with British force! Tell that to the M/irinrs !” )- 
And, failing, ruin tretflies old— all by one wild vagary; 

Js this another requisite for a Foreign Secretary ! ^ 

Then, when the subject ’s broujght bofore the senate of the imtipn, 

To prove yourseTf us capable otgiving information 
About your own department, as about the realms of Faky, 

Is (or 1 err) most re(|ui8iCe lor a Foreign Secretary. 

There are ether litlle matters, which jst other time lH mention; 

Sticb as — the proper kieanuijg of the 'word non-intervention ! ’’ 

With siifidry other w^orils and acts, which seem extr'ordinnry ; 

.But,. I conenide, are requisites for a Foreign Secreicry« 
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Lord Palmerston ! Lord Pabneraton ! if rielidy I suppoae. 

Such requisites make statesmen loved bj friends and feared by foes ; 

'I'beu of all men ulivo, or scored in Tide’s obituary. 

Why, certainly you are tlie man for a Foreign Secretary ! 

Honour to woman ! ” says the Shade of Schiller, with reproachful remi- 
niscence. From our inmost hearts we respond to the cry. And, lest the German 
bard, of whose spirit we say, as Wordsworth s^ys of Uie sea, — 

We could have fancied that the mighty deqp 
Was even the gentlest pf all gentle things.’* 

Lest this great substance of p shade should suppose us indifferent to that 
“ inborn grace of life,” the loveliness of woman^ we shall quote a poem by a 
countryman of his, admirably translated by a countryman of ours. 


COUNT EBEllSTKIN^. 


(^Frow the German of Uhland,) 


At Spire there was'? (Hilfe si$;ht 
Til the imperial lidr 

There torcli and taper shed their light, 
Wliile, with the emperor’s daughter 
bright, 

fount Eberstqjn, the gallant knight, 

Led out the merrv ball. 

And as his arms her waist entwine 
In dance so brisk and free, 

Slie whispers him in* accents fine ; 

Her meaning he can just divine — 

“ ^ our fortress, good Count Eberstein, 
To-night will perilled be.” 


Naught doubting of the castle’s fall, 

Th* emperor comes next morn : 

Scarce can he trust his eyes withal ; 

For see ! where dance upon the wall. 
The count, and his bold comrades all, 

T'o sound of fife and horn. 

“ My liege ! wdion next you’d forts en- 
snare. 

Take this advice from mo,— . 

Of dancing look you've better care ! 
Your dau^iter*s dancing pleased me fair ; 
Fo* her, and her uloiio, I swear. 

My gates shall opened be.” 


“ So,” thinks the count, ** for this I lead 
TTie dance in Spire's fair halls. 

^ly liege ! my liege ! your schemes T read. 

1 1 a ! now, where hides my trusty steed 1 ” 
M'is here : he mount8,and rides at speed 
To his bWagured walls. 

There, ’ueath the dark, those walls to 
storm. 

Comes ateuKng on the ibe : 

Their ladders fix'd, yet no alarm ; 

When lo 1 the count, with welcome warm 
lloceives them ; and, with vigorous arm, 
Hurls ill the trench below. 


Oh ! then there was a festive sight 
In the count’s castle-hall ; 

There torch and taper shed their light. 
While, with the emperor's daughter 
bright. 

Count Eberstein, that gallant knight. 
Led out tlie. merry ball. 

And, as his arms her waist entwine 
111 bridal dance so free, 

He whispers her in accents fine ; 

TTie blushing maid can well divine—^ 

I know a fortress, lady mine, 
To-night will pojilled be.” 


Mulibrdii’s death has given occasion to a little work called, IVie Let 

Scata ; ot'y liecollections of Madame Malibvan, an Amateur, The object 
of the work is, manifestly, not so much to mourn for the loss of Malibran as to 
put forth the merits of some living now performing at La Scala . Still 

the writer has a keen sense of the irreparable nature of the loss from which the 
musical world has not yet recovered, lie attributes the death of Malibran to 
irregular exertions at oratorios, concerts, &.c. ; and contends, that, had she con- 
fined herself to the o))Ci\i, her efforts, though great, would not have been more 
than she was equal lo. The writer speaks of llic perpetual excitement” in 
whicli Madame Malibran was kept by her professional labours in. this country; 
but he does not, as others have done, insinuate, that to Uie use of stimulants her 
early death was in some degree attributable.^ "IJie poor lady died from exer- 


^ It is well known that Malibran, like many oilier foreign artistes, of t:oth sexes, 
preferred porter (bottled stout) to any otlier beverage. The favourite< repast of the 
late cautairice, ut the conclusion of an evening’s arduous labour, conmted of oysters 
and stout — not a very pernicious indulgence. Her fondness for porter os » refiesber 
gave rise to a ludicrous mistalce on Imr parf. One of tbe brothers Berkeley re- 
(| nested to be introduced to her. This was accordingly done by a mutual friend ; 
und Malibran, ns soon os she heard the name of Berkeley, exclaimed with great imt- 
mation, ** All, dear Mr, Berkeley and Perkins, I owe you so much 1” The luGinbers 
of tbis family proaounco their name J^artlatt, which accounts kf MaVbran’a > 
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•^11011$ that were *si;ipei4minan ; and we wonder that, amidst all the discussion to 
whktl Benoit'S cofiduct gave rise, there was not a word of comment on the 
Sleeping avarice which alone couid have induced him to permit a couise in some 
qegl%e> at least, subject to his contiol. No new ligiit is thrown on tlie Man- 
tragedy by tins work of an Amateur.” lie merely laments that the 
Star of La Scale” is ]o^t for ever; and, as we said before, points to other 
lights, not, indeed, to supply her place, but in some degree to dispel the existing 
glooin. 

** Tlie brilliancy of M<idtime Malibrun's extraordinary genius may still he said to 
tah^ with SreilectM light in the persons of Adelina Spech and Carolina Un^her. 
The JVorina of the former, uaqhsstioiiably superior to that of Madenioibelle uiisi, 
^aild the Panisina of the latter, are both of them splendidly conceived. Mademoibelle 
Unghei is now drawing crowded audiences at La Scnla, where a feeling, however, of 
regret must now infubO itself amidst the pleasure and excitement of the scene. AftiT 
admiring the impassioned eloquence, |he soul and energy displayed in tho exciting 
Unale of a tragic o)iera, the mind cannot resist tlie impression that onl^ only could 
liave been superioi, one only could haVe been more luipasMOiied, more es(|uisitelv 
beautiful, — and she U lost for ever, — for she was Mai lua an.*' 


But 


t «« We grow sad, and let a tale grow cold 
That must not bo pathetically told." 


TllK BILLS 01 MORlAlllY. 


How strange, among those annual bills 
Mortality prepares, 

The catalogue of human ills ^ 

'J hat end teriebtiial cares \ ^ 

First come the Anonrive and STin^BORN, 
And what, forsooth, are the&e ^ 

Furcet and rnelodrames forlorn. 

And doleful comedies, 

Tfafin AFOpi LXY paves tlie way 
For sudden death to sinners ; 

This rules the roast on Loi d Muyot Day, 
And reigns at Chi ihtmas dinners. 

Next uaoKfiN limbs — that’s of the law ; 
BiDRiooSN,— Ay their spouses ; 

CovvuLSiONS,— m the cabinet , 
Blleding,— iia gaming-houses, 

CoxsuuF‘iiON,-.ah ! the natural end 
Of every vestry mineeting ; 

And cqis,^ direct or indirect, 

'i'lie dandy’s mode of greeting. 


Kvit— in hnhils, tempers, thoughts; 

The Dii 0 Psy,-.that'b the gallon % ; 
But, btay, wo liave forgotten f oi i>— 
Receptions at the Palace, 

Gout, —. that’s, indeed, a dreadful foe 
To all our corjiorations ; 

And settling days at Tattersairs 
Biing sad moriii icitions. 

Hi AD- AC II L ' this malady prevails 
Knoiigh to kill a dervise, 

From Satai day's last opeia 
Till ajter ' unday's set vice. 

Poison L o— by Meade and Morison! 

Hash — promises, adventures ; 

Bu PI URLS — alas ’ in married life. 
Bonds, Bank-stock, and indentuies. 

Then scaulit ilvlr ' with the hou id 
Thib plagues the cit and novice , 
And sc uiivY ! uhnt the deuce is that ^ 
Treatment by Whigs in office! 


After this queer collection of puns, we take occasion to assure all whom it 
may concern, that, from henceforth, we shall never dieam of returning short 
articles, of what kind soeier, in prose, or in lerse, on politics, law, literature, or 
aits. The writers must regard then MSS. ns lost to them for ever; yet they nie 
not necessarily to conclude that, because not immediately inscited, the sanl 
MSS. aie immediately destroyed ; by no means. All we^vish to say is, that we 
cannot hold ourselves resjxmsible foi our treatment of such documents to any 
tribunal save that of our own good will and pleasure. And with this solemn 
decision, we shall decline all notice of letters, or messages, or supplications, of 
what kind soe\er. ** 

** There’s something in a flying horse, 

I'liere’s somethiDg in a huge balloon," 

says Wordsworth ; and so thinks Mr. Moiick Maeon. This cloud-sailor has a 
notion that 

" All thoughts,* all passions, all deliahts.— 

Whatever stirs this mortal fraroe’C. % 

^re, for the future, bound up with ballooning. He has, therefore, written a 
j^wnphlet on the subject of his trip through the air to Weilberg,— a few passage^ 
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from which will serve to sliew that the aulhop is as yet in th<£loti(ls^.aad!t4iiit''wc ' 
mere pedestrians stand but a very pt>or chance of getting over his 
arc a few specimens. 

Mr. Monch Mason nnnounceth his reasons for writing 

“ The interest with which the public at all times appear to have regarded the . 
progress of Aerostation, and especially the very flattering concern which they have 
deigned so unequivocally to express for the successful issue of our late undertaking, 
have concurred in inducing me to 'abandon the usual path of communication hitherto 
adoftted upon such occasions t and confirm me in the opinion that some accuunt, more 
accurate and detailed than is generally to be found in the columns of the public press 
might not prove unacceptable to those for whose sympathy and consideration we can 
never acknowledge ourselves auificiently grateful.” 

We shall soon see that the usual path of communication is abandoned ? 
with a vengeance. 

Mr. M. Mason eulogiselh Mr. Green f and riseth with the subject of 
balloons. 

“ To remg^ve llie.se obstacles, and reduce the aerial vehicle to a more certaiudssuo, 
u vast extent of actual experience, united to an intellect capable of turning it to a 
pi oper account, w:i.s absolutely required ; and it would be an act of much injustice 
were'I not to declare, that it is to the combination of both the.se in the person of Mr. 

( 'hacles Green, that we are indebted for the entire results of all that is henejicial in the 
pi'oi'.tici er novel in ihe ihcorif of this, hie most delightful and sublime of all 

^ rn I. U N A R Y ENJO Y M LNTS ’ ! ! 

*' Tt was to him, and to his discovery of tiie applicability of coal ga.s to the pur- 
}H}.^es of inflation, that we owe the removal of the first of those impediments in 
practice, wliieli, (ill then, had continued to weigh down with a leaden hand the efforts 
of the most indefatigable and expert ; and had, in fact, bid fair to quench the 
muipieiit science in its very onset. ?>#*** 

it was only by the timely intervention of Mr. Green’s ingenious application 
t)*at the art {(.self was saved from a premature extinction : Aerostation had gone to 
deep, when, roused bv this discovery, she awoke to redoubled efforts, and rendered 
that, in the bunds of the skilful, a profession and a profit, which before had ever been 
?• of doubt, dillieultv, and distress.*’ 

Mr, M, Mason describeth the lading of the balloon^ and enumerateth 
/t alure cowfovts, 

' I he ujipearancc which the balloon exhibited previous to the ascent was no less 
.•vcuestiiig than strange. Provisions, which had been calculated for a fortnight’s 
eu,)suinptio!> in case of emergency ; ballast to the amount of upwards of a ton in 
weight, disposed in bags of different sizes, duly registered and marked, together with 
.m unusual su iply of cordage, implements, and other accessories to un aerial excur- 
.Niun, occupied tlio bottom nf the cur ; w hile all around the hoop, and elsewhere 
appended, hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of wood and copper, coffee-warmer, 
barometers, telescopes, lamps, wine-jars and spirit-flasks, avith many other 

AR1ICf.ES, DESIGNED TO Sl'RVE THE PURPOSFS OF A VOYAGE TO REGIONS WHERE, ONCE 
FORGOTTEN, NOTHING COULD BE AGAIN SUPPLIED.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” as “ honest Lord Allhorp” used, to say, there would 
have been but small chance of finding wine in jars and spirits in flasks up aloft ; 
though Tom Moore has the temerity to tell us of a fire*worshipper| flre-stealer, 
and flre-catcr, who, • 

** when up 

To glory’s fount aspiring, 

Took nor urn nor cup 
To hide the pilferM fire in ; 

But oh his joy, when round 
The halls of heaven spying. 

Among the stars he found 
A bowl of Bacchus lying ! 

Some drops were in that bowl, 

Bemains of last night's treasure,” &c. 
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Our author has too much self-respect to drain stale punch even from the 
bowls of the immortals. Like a sensiole man, he looks after the stowage with a 
care that does him great honour. 

Mr. M, Masaon fravei'scih the sea^ uiid waxcih eloquent^ as one in the clouds 
vmtf be expected to do. 

" It was forty-eiglit minutes past four when the first line of waves breaking on 
the beach appeared beiiontli us, and we might be said to have fairly quitted the 
shores of our nativo soil, and entered upon the hitherto dreaded regions of the sea. 

** It w'ould be impossible not to Imv^ been struck with the grandeur of the pro- 
spect at this particular moment of our voyage ; the more especially as the approaching 
shades of night rendered it a matter of certainly that it would be the hist, in whicli 
earth would form a prominent feature, that vre might expect to enjoy for a consider- 
able lapse of time. Behind us, the ivhole line of English coast, its wliite clifls 
melting into obscurity, apjieared sparkling wdth tlie scattered liglits, which every 
niotnent augmented, among which the light-house at Dover formed n conspicuous 
feature, and for a long time served as a beacon whereby to calculate the direction of 
our course. On either side beloto us the interminable ocean spread its complicated tissue 
of waves without interruption or curtailmentt except what arose from the impending 
darknesst owd the limited extent of our own perceptions on the opposite side a dense 
barrier of clouds rising from the ocean like a solid wall fantastically surmounted, 
tliroughout its n hole length, with a gigantic representation of parapets and turrets, 
batteries and bastions, and other features of mural fortifications, appeared as if 
designed to bar our ^rtlier progress, and completely obstructed ‘ all view of the 
shores, towards which we w'ere now rapidly drawing nigh, lii a few minutes aftei , 
we had entered within its dusky limits, and for awhile became involved in the double 
obscurity of the surrounding vapours, and of the gradual approach of night. !Not a 
sound now reached our ears ; the bedciiig of the waves upon the British shores had 
already died away in silence, <oid/ro//i the ordinary effects of terrestrial agitation our 
present position had effectually excluded us.** 

We think this last a touch of the superfluous order. That Dan O’Ccnnells 
death's-head, cross-bones banner of botheration and bloodshed should reach to 
the far-up region is out of the question. Had the enterprise of our voyagers led 
them “ down, down, down,” as Belvidera says, they might have heard some- 
thing of Daniel's agitation. However, some sound of eartli reaches the 
ballooners. 

Mr. M. Mason experimveth satisfaction from the sound of a drunij ytt 
feeleth perplexed as to the cause of' its being beaten. 

** As it was now jierfeclly dark, we low'ered a Bengal light, at the end of a long 
cord, in order to signify our presence to the inhabitants below. Shortly aflcr,^ we had 
the satisfaction to hear the beating of drums ; but whether on our account, of merely 
in performance of the usual routine of militory duty, we were not at the time exactly 
able to determine.** 

Mr. M. Mason fitideth doubt more jjerpiexmg than ignorance^ darkness wore 
bewildering than light. lie complaineth of the unkindness of the moony for 
having 

hid her light 

From the heavens that night,** 

and upbraideth her for not having afforded companionship and assistatice. He 
feeleth imbedded in black MOf'bUy andy cleaving through it ; he is altogether quite 
unearthly in his tloquencCy — telling us that “ darkness reigned paramount over 
the whole adjacent surface of the globe.’* 

** It wus now past midnight, and the world and its inhabitants had finally committed 
themselves to repose. Every light w-as extinguished, and every sound hushed into 
silence ; even the cheerful tones of tlie vigilant wutcli-dog, which liad frequently 
contributed to enliven our course during the previous portion of the night, bad now 
ceased ; and darkness and trampiillily reigned paranioimt aver the whole adjacent 
surface of the globe. 

• “ From this period of our voyage until the dawning of the following day, Um 
record of our adventures becomes tin^ w*ith the obscurity of night. Theiaceof 
nature completely excluded from our view, except when circumstances occasionally 
brought us into nearer contact with the earib, all our observations during tlie above 
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period ai« necessarily confined to a register of incidents and sensations mingleil wiih 
vague conjectures, and clouded with the mystery ivTter^witji darkness and nncertainht 
v>ere doitined to inivive so large a portion of the remainder of our eipedition. The moon, 
to which we might have looked vpfor companionship and assistance, had she been present, 
was no where to be seen, Tlie sky, at nil times darker when viewed from an elevation 
than it appears to those inhabiting the lower regions of the earth, seemed almost 
black with the intensity of night; while, by contrast no doubt, and the remotion ot‘ 
intervening vajicurs, the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone like sparks of the 
whitest silver scatteretl upon the jetty dome around us. Occasionally faint flashes of 
lightning, proceeding chiefly from the mrthern hemisphere, wotild for an instant 
illuminate the horizon, anil, after disclosing a transient prospect of the adjacent 
country, suddenly subside, leaving us involved in more tlion our original obscurity. 
Nothing, in fact, could exceed the density of night which prevailed during this 
particumr jieriod of tlie voyage. Not a single object of terrestrial nature could any 
where be distinguisbed ; an unratbomable abyss of * darkness visible * seemed to 
encompass us on every side ; and as we looked forward into its black obscurity, in 
the direction in wJiicb we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the impression 
that we were cleaving our way throngh an interminable mass of black marble in which we 
were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches before ns, seemed to soften as we approached, 
in oi*der to admit ns still further within the precincts of its cold and dusky inclosure. 
Even the lights wiiicli at limes we lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only 
tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding darkness ; and, as they descended 
deeper inio its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely to melt their way onward by means 
of the beat wbicli they generated in their cour.se.” 

Mr. AL Alawii compluimlh of one drawback, lamenting that his daylight 
should have been curtailed. Jlc inHistclh of past success, and prophesieth future 
triumph ; but leaveth alone the difficulties of (htlloonmg, 

“ To all this tlicre >vas but one drawback, in the time of year in which the expori- 
nient was conducted, and which, by curtailing our daylight, devoted to the obscurity 
of night so large and interesting u portinii of the expedition. # ♦ • ’ 

“ Ere concluding this hasty narrative, a word or two is ioi|uirod concerning the 
success of that experinient which formed the main fealuro, as well as the chief object, 
of the expedition. 'J'liis success, I feel no hesitation in now declaring to be complete ; 
and the discovery itself one, the entire re.sult of which, on the future progress of the 
art, it w'ould bo iinj»ossihle at present to :mfici])ate. AVitli such an instrument as this 
there now seems to be no limit to the powers of aerostation, — no bounds to its sphere 
of action. All the theoretical objects w’bich lia.sty consideration of the means might 
otherwise have .suggested, experiment ha.s now' proved to be erroneous ; and, perhaps, 
the best answer that can be given to those wdio might he inclined to ipiestion the 
practicability of its emplovment, or cavil at its effects, is, that by such means alone 
have we been enabled, without lot or hindrance, danger, or difficulty, to traverse so 
large a portion of the European continent; descending at a distance of above five 
liundred miles from the jdace of our departure, with power enough to have enabled 
us, had we been so intentionod, to have continued our course throughout the whole 
circumference of the globe.” 

If no Ollier result should be obtained by the Kuropenn wonder, of Holland 
going up in a balloon from England, and landing near Weilbei*g, we think it but 
due to Mr. Monck Mason to say, that to this circumstance we stand indebted 
for one of the most characteristic compositions adorning our contemporaneous 
literature. ^Ve are given to understand that this eloquent little work would have 
been dedicated to tlie Man in the Moon,*’ had not that exalted personage, as 
we have seen, put a shade on his lamp, out of pure spite, — refusing tlieco/w- 
panionship and assistance of Mrs. Moon to the intruding trio ; who bad, without 
saying with your leave, or by your leave,” appeared to disturb 

Hk ancient solitary reign.” 

It may not be uninteresting to quote a passage from the account given of an 
ascension from Oxford, in the year 1786. It is taken from a lying Whig 
volume of that day ; and, therefore, only so far entitled to be mentioned in the 
siame breath with Mr. Mason’s narrative, that it establishes something like a wanf 
of candour on the part of the latter gentleman, in omitting all acknowledging 
uotice of the source from which he drew his inspiration as to the victualling his 
aerial vessel. 
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My |i»rovi:4ions princi^mlly oonsitttod of ii small pot of stewed prunes, and haW of 
a plain diet*bread cake, both prepared, and kindly presented to me, by the same 
ingenious bund which had fabricated the balloon. I had, also, a small subsidiary 
stock, viz., a loaf of sandwiches, three bottles of old ale, a pint of brandy, a salad 
ready mixed, a roll of collared eel, a cold goose, six damson tartlets, a few China 
oranges, and a roasted ]»ig of the Chinese breed ; together with a small light 
barometer, and a proper store of writing utensils ; but no note, memorandum, nor 
loose bint of any kind.** 

With this single exception, we are free to confess*’ (confound that foolisk 
phrase !), that, putting out of view the one passage just quoted from the liolliad^ 
Mr. Mason’s is a perfectly original work; and if the style seem a little far~ 
fetched, let us remember that the writer went up to a marvellous height, and will 
probably require the use of stilts for some time to come, before he can hobble on 
in the old hum-drum way. Tis a pity he did not throw his thoughts into verse. 
Of hints, as of stitches, it may be proverbially said, that 

** One ill time 
Saves nine ;** 

and, without recommending the rh^mc of the adage as a perfect model, we arc 
content to back ihe reason of it with every sixpence we have over 10,000/. a-year. 
We tlierefore trust so valuable a hint will not be lost on Mr. Moiick Mason, to 
whom we wish all prosperity in his next voyage. 

Wlio is the Disappointed Maa,^ in so fine and sorrowless a world as ours ? 
Whoever be be, as he lias offered himself to our notice, he shall iiol be disap- 
pointed liei*e. Is this Miles Stapleton — the Miles Stapleton of the duel with the 
late General Moore on W’^imbledoti Common, or some other foreign country ? 
The gentleman who complained, in harmonious verse, that the lady of his love 
flirted with others while he was “ Miles nway V* It is the same. Ilis novel, 
of course, is of love and war. Mars and Venus fill both volumes. On such 
topics we may say, with Titus Livius, ‘ lik Miles magis plavvit or, correctly 
translated, “ Those are the strong points of Miles.” Ovid also will supply us 
with a quotation : 

“ Mites erat, Pheebes, nec Mamalon nttigit ulla — *^ 

and so forth, which we may overset in English, thus : — 

Miles was a minion of the moon, nnd none 
In gallnnfr}^ or warfare brighter shone. 

But, abandoning all puns, T^tin or English, on his Christian name, we have 
lying before us bis novel, called Faynell; or, the Disappointed Mait, published by 
John llicharcison of South Aud ley Street, wliose name comes for the first time to 
our ears as one of the host of publishers. 

Now, in spite of the ill repute which the evil-disposed have given us, in con- 
sequence of our open-mouthed manner of conversation, we arc in reality, and at 
bottom, and in iieart, kind of disposition, and gentle of tongue. Be not afraid, 
Miles Stapleton! This prefatory introduction is not like the proclamations of the 
king of Lilliput, who, according to Doctor or Sui-geon Gulliver (we really forget 
whether Lemuel had taken the diploma of M,D.), prefixed always to his most 
sanguinary decrees the most placable and beneficent of introductionsf so that all 
persons, when they read the soft exordium, trembled in soul for tlie slaughterous 
conclusion, wliich long experience had taught them to anticipate. We are really 
going to say that there is a grgat deal of good wriliiig in the novel. Theodore 
Ilook, we know, when he heard the title announced, said that the name was 
merely a sliglit misprint : for, that it was ceruiin that Pay-ne// would Pay-n//. 
The observation was ungenerous on the part of our old friend : and we are 
sure that Mr. Richardson is of a very different opinion. We do not think he is 
“ a disappointed man.” 

Mr. Stapleton docs not bother himself or his readers with the making of a 
Story. Paynell is the eldest son of a peer’s younger brother, and is born to great 


• Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man. By Miles Stapleton, Esq. 2 rols. 
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(•X|>cK:tatians^ and nothing in hand, lie idles away, accordingly, without doing 
any thing in tlie first thirty-three years of his life wortljy of record, — therein 
rosonibling ninety-nine ont'of every hundred persons in the world, though 
Mr. Stapleton seems to think it rather extraordinary. At last he gets his fortune, 
by those happy strokes of combined deaths which occur occasionally in novels, 
and he appears in the House of Lords bent on being a debater. Here he breaks 
down, as oend as Ned Bnlwer in the (Commons, and finding the case hopeless, 
and not having any necessity for looking in vain for a re-election for Lincoln 
before liis eyes, he gives up the game. Immediately after, ho falls in love with 
an unmarried lady, to whom, wc tlnnk, ho behaves rather badly, and, almost 
simultaneously, v. iih a married, to whom he behaves a great deal worse. He jilts 
Harriet Morvdle, who takes the matter with due philosophy, and runs.away with 
Lady Hnrland. Tliero is a divorce — a jealousy — a duel — a heart-breaking — 
an inlri^antc, and all the other supdlectilia of a romance, but nothing more than 
usual. The writing is clever, and the thoughts nicely developed. We do not 
much admire J^ord Pavnell, because, we think, if a gentleman has succeeded in 
inducing a lady to sucrifice society, we say nothing of higher considerations, on 
his account, he should behave to her with deeper deference, and certainly his 
lordship is not the most kind-hearted of husbands: nor, indeed, do we think that 
any character is drawn w’lth remarkable skill. The charm is in the writing; and 
that is no small charin. The concluding scene of I.ady Harlnnd is a sufficient 
specimen : — 

** The poor remains of what once was Marin, ocf U]>ied a narrow space in the centre 
of the bed, and scarcely raised the coverings. Paynell fixed u stendtast gaze upon the 
pale countenance, and fain would have throwm himself upon the bed : fain would he 
have broken from C'oleville'a grasp, and clus])e(f the cold corpse in his arms. lie 
I'f'.flected on his pettish moods — his sallies of passion — his assumed coldness, and 
his spirit of rontnidiction : ho reviewed his past conduct, and, summoning up its 
littleness, said-.-* How poor a thing 1 am! Whore is my boasted protection, and 
disinterested love ! 1 buve been like a child; 1 have thrown away an inestimable 

jewel, and now I cry for it back again. How little all my actions appear ! * 

Cold-blooded as he whb , Colevillo could not witness unmoved a scene like this, 
but, witli tears in bis eves, urged Paynell to leave the chamber. 'I’he latter made no 
resistance, but allowed the attendants to bear him to another room. At their re- 
quest he laid down, and at his they left him to his sorrow\ 

** A table stood by liis side, and on the table lay several papers. He inadvertently 
turned them, till his attention w’as arrested by a sight of the following note: — 
‘ This miserable .scrawl shall not meet yoiir eyes till the lieart which dictates it has 
ceased to bevit. It is unnecessary cruelly to wound your mind, when its repentance 
can he of no avail ; but, overwhelmed with miseiy as 1 am, I cannot bear the thought 
of being ull-in-uU forgotten. No, Paynell, 1 cannot let you rest. It is not revenge, 
but love, wliicli makes me force tliis dreadful recollection on you. Kemember all our 
fondness. Think on the daj^s, the months, which we have passed together. Alas, I 
need not call down vengeance on your head : it w’ill full without iny bidding. 
Whether in the stillness of solitude, or amid the noise of the world, my ideal form 
shall ever be before your eyes.” 

The story, such as it is, we know to he true ; and, under the feigned names 
of Harland, Paynell, and so forth, some ^yill recognise old acquaintances. What 
does Stapleton mean by the fullownng ? 

“ A blush crimsoned for a moment in Marin's cheek, and her eye sparkled with a 
bright but parting ray. 

** * I remember me,* she said, ' to-day is Harriet's wedding-day,* 

“ Too tiue; that very day Harriet Morville gave her heart and hand to Gerard 
do Lisle. The very night which darkened over Maria's deuth*bed, screened the 
pleasures of her cousin’s bridal-couch.'* 

Why should this bring a blush into Maria's cheek? Wc leave it to — to 
whom ? . Ay, to whom ? Why, see the dedication. 

“ To 

** If the following pages had possessed any claims to distinction, I would fain 
have inscribed your name in the dedication ; but the sorrows and imperfections they 
contain contrast so forcibly with your cheerful disposition and refined mind, that I 
fear an avowed dedication to you would be considered a solecism in taste. 1 cannot, 
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liowever, refrain from nddressing you in this occult manner, nor could I allow a work 
of mine to [][0 forth without soliciting; vour perusal of it; for, to tlie recolleotion of 
your society, 1 owe the few descriptions of beuuty and happiness it contains, while 
the faults of the characters, and the general imperfections ol tho W4n:k, rest altme on 
its author. I may deceive myself, when 1 express the fond hope that these toiumes 
■may occasionally recall me to your memory ; but 1 cannot flatter you, when I acknow- 
ledge, that your approbation of a single passage in them would amply repay me Jor 
the labour they have cost, The AutHou* 

Is not that tender? Somebody, if we do not mistake, thinks so. Paynell is 
not the worse from being written' under impulse of ladye love. There is, as we 
have said, stirring writing in the book, and Mr. Stapleton deserves to be congra- 
Uilaled oil his debut. 

We are most anxious to carry Conservatism to the pianofortes and harps ol 
mir fair countrywomen ; and, though we could be eloquent on the subject, wc 
?shall content ourselves with the shorter process of printing two songs* — one in 
honour of Wellington, the other of Sir R. Peel. We trust that our fair patron- 
esses will be so kind as to 

give to song 

^Vhat gold could never buy”— 

/. 6., tlie gracious guerdon of an approving smile for tins polite attention on our 
part. 

THE HERO OF A HUNDRED FIGHTS! 


COMPOSED BY S. NELSON. 
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* Let us not be suspected of arrogating to ourselves the merit of these two pro* 
ductions. I'hey are both published with accompaniments, by tbe bigbly respectable 
firm of D’Almaine and Co. 
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Kugland’s fame, The lle-ro of a Iiundred fights. 


II. 

From east to west — from north to soutli, 

Loud pa'.aus in his praise have rung ; 

And whilst there beats an English heart 
llis glorious deeds will still be sung. 

The swarthy sons of Ind beheld 
The tide of Viet ’ry rushing on — 

And Fame, well pleased, iieAv laurels wreath’d 
To bind the brows of Wellington ! 


HI. 

When Conquest bore Iberia down, 

He rais’d again the martial strain — 

And bursting on the foemen gave 
New life and liberty to Spain ! 

But brighter trophies still w ill spread 
To cv’ry age his “vast renown;” 

For DEATHLESS is the field and fame 
Of Waterloo ! and Wellington ! 

We are only expressing the feeling of the hero of Waterloo, the Duke of 
\yellington himself, when saying that the subject of the 'next song is* truly 
England’s Hope. Ills grace, who never acted, through the whole of his glorious 
career, from any other motive tiian the love of country, decided that the presence 
of Sir 11. Peel was essential to the national interests. 
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ENGLAND’S HOPE; OK, WITH PEEL FOR OUR PILOT. 


COMF08EU BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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II. 

For our, altars, our laws, be we firm and united, 

And the words of our Prophet we*ll never forget ; 

The Patriot has said, “If our Fatth be once blighted, 

The Sun of Great Britain for ever is set,” 

Shall Anarchy, rough-shod and rampant, ride o’er us? 

* No ! We*ll tear from Destruction the mask of Reform ! 

We will stand for our rights, like our fathers before us, 

And, with Peel for our Pilot, we shall weather the storm. 

We liave already liad occasion to diicct attention to a Conservative song- 
writer whose patriotic lays, especially in the north of I'.ngland, have done 
great, indeed extraordinary, service to the cause. We allude to Mr. Stoiy, 
whose name by this time needs no praise from us. * But we feel called on, in 
justice to that gentleman, to explain a somewhat ambiguous expression employed 
l)y us when last we spoke of his songs. In enforcing the importance of vigorous 
writing in compositions of this class, we appeared to iiisinuata a want of vigour 
in the compositions of Mr. Story. Now we distinctly say that, a writer whose 
songs have produced the effect which those of Mr. Story are known to have done 
in the country cannot be deficient in that verve which goes to the heart of 
a nation. We take this opportunity of mentioning the name of another song- 
writer on the right side — Mr. Bellamy. lie dedicates his True Blue*’* (a 
tribute to Sir R. Peel) to the Conservative's of Great Britain. And we have 
much pleasure in cordially encouraging so deserving a labourer in the good old 
cause. 

Now conies an attack upon our never-sinning selves. It occurs in a journal 
called the Ailus^ not inappropriately, if we look to the weight it has to bear in 
the way of heavy writing. The critic is here s|)eaking of Ainsworth’s Crichton^ 
and takes occasion to mention us in terms which, if merited, we miglit submit to 
with a stubborn grace, but which, being wholly unmerited, we shall, after frankly 
quoting them, deal with in a tone of subdued earnestness. 

** We received two volumes of this work some mouths ago; the third has only 
just been published. Tt must have appeared, therefore, a very marvellous circum- 
stance to the uninitiated in the.se matters, that the roiminco should have been reviewed 
in some of the periodicals, especially in Fuasku’s IMao.azini;. and the Examiner news- 
paper, before the whole of it had been printed, and, if report speak truly, before the 
author hud actually completed his iMS. But the enigma is capable of a very satis- 
factory solution. In the preface to the work, Mr. Ainsworth praises the revieweis — 
the reviewers could not do less than praise Mr. Ainsworth in turn, even without 
Availing to ascertain whether he deserved it ; although it must be admitted that one 
of them, in that reckless spirit of mischief fur which his writing.s are remarkable, 
nfibeted the utmost surjirise at Mr. Ainsworth's panegyrics, and professed tlio most 
profound ignorance upon the subject. Practices of tliis kind are degrading to men 
of letters, and are well calculated to draw into coiitoin]>t those potty literary cliques 
that subsist upon a system of mutual puffs, by which the grossest and most manifest 
cheats are played oil' upon the credulity of the jmblic. If we cGii.sure the publisher, 
who risks large sums of money upon the caprice of ])urchnBei's, for trying to force his 
commodities into sale by u surreptitious employ raont of the influence of the press, how 
much more ought we to condemu the corrupUoii of writers Avho, witli a less defensible 
motive, lend themselves to a similar deception !*’ • 

The writer of this paragraph has fullcu into a mistake, common enough with 
people who, being born dull, go on achieving dulncss, till at length they find 
castigation brought upon them, not so much, indeed, owing to their dulness, 
properly so called, as to the impertinence, superinduced by the long forbearance 
with which the said dulness has been favoured. This writer thinks himself a 
critical conjurer. The poor creature supposes that his mentioning the Krami/ier 


* Cramer and Co. Music-sellers, London. 
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together with this Magazine, may divert attention from the'facl, that against m 
alone his false and foplish attack is directed. Nearly every line in the, paragraph 
is aimed at ns, and every such line is, whether from ignorance or design, probably 
from a mixture of both, ridiculously untrue#^ Persons, to wl>oin a reel within a 
bottle is a mystery, the “ uninitiated^ must, \vc are told, have thought it mar- 
vellous that this Magazine reviewed Crichton when it did ; “ but^’' adds our 
dapper dnll-man, “ the enigma is capable of a very sathfacto^ solution\,*I 
Indeed ! Satisfactory, no doubt, to tlie inventor, but scarcely, we apprehend, to 
any one else. The romance was not reviewed by us before it was prated: nor 
would it have been so reviewed* before it was published^ but for one of those inci- 
dents which it is impossible to guard against, and whicb, having nollfing to do 
with the literary merits of the work, was not deemed of sufficient importance to 
cause a disturbance of our own arrangements, by delaying the review, which, in 
the usual maimer, we had prepared. IJitt we arc told by the Atlas (reasoning, as 
is its wont, on assumption), that practices of this kind (of what kind ?) bring con- 
tempt upon literary cliques, &c.! Now, unless tlic writer has been dw*elling in 
a desert, or a dust-hole, or some such delightful retreat for contemplative minds, 
he must know, that lliis Magazine, from its first appearance, to the present hour, 
has waged implacable war against cliques of all kinds. And even he, the “ satis- 
factory solver of enigmas,** an he dubs himself, how docs he support the charge 
which, in his blind ignorance, or wilful impel tincnce, he has dared to bring 
against us? lie states, that Mr. Ainsworth having, in the preface to Crichton^ 
praised the reviewers, these latter could do no less than praise him, though one 
of them,’* says the writer, ** in that rccklcas spirit of nmehief for which his writings 
arc remarkable^ affects the utmost snrfnise at the panegyrics'* Now, what is the 
fact ? In the preface to Crichton tli^re happens to be one single line of compliment 
to a gentleman connected with the literary department of Fijaser’s M'acazine; 
and an allusion is certainly made, in fiattcTing terms, to an artist, whose works 
form the most favourable testimony to his talents ; but, even in his case, wc said 
that the eulogy might be thought open to objection. Very true is it that we 
expressed profound ignomnee, and the ulinost surprise, as to another of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s panegyrics. We have not the book by us nwv, and forget the name 
of the person so panegyrised.* But we expressed no more than we felt, — a na- 
tural wonder that a literary lion, of the mane and tail s|)oken of by Uoolmood, 
.should have sO aggravated his roar, that we had never heard ofliim. What 
remarkably ^Mecklcss spirit of miscliicf” this shews in us, is not so perceptible 
as the remarkably dollibh spirit of dulncss in the Atlas. As to such a person 
presuming to chaigc us with practices gross and manifest’’ in literary matters, 
we shall content ourselves with the remark, that when the Allas peases to be 
stupid, we shall begin to be unjust ; which is tantamount to a right in perpetuity 
on our p.irt to bear “ the balance and tbe sword.” Jt is long, very long since a 
conspiracy of literary vermin was entered into against this vigilant and pouncing 
periodical. Many an attempt has been made to “ Br.nr. the Cat,” but without 
success ; and this last is the most abortive of all. 

Having duly demolished tlie cracked bell of ilie Atlas, we now sloop to 
remonstrate with a simpleton in the Athcmenm, who has “ hinted that certain 
lyrics in that remarkable romance were written by leather Prout, and “ stolen 
\ from the Walergrasshill coffer.” Now church robljcry, in every slmpe, has been 
ever denounced in this Magazine, and plagiarism constantly hifld up as an un- 
pardonable offence. An author guilty of botli these abominations could scarcely 
nave been praised by us. But to set the matter right, we here distinctly and 
authoritatively declare the charge or insinuation to Ije utterly unfounded. Dick 
*rtirpin was deeply impies.-»e(f, even in the midst of his plundering career, with 
the llomeric maxim, 

In our former notice of Crichton, wc gave some of the gorgeous pageantries 
and voluptuous scenes of the court of llenri III. Wc wish we could copy 
Ainsworth's description of a very different affair, — a bull-fight, in which Blount, 
the Englishman, and his dog, are brought out as strikingly as Turpin and Black 
peas in liookwood; and higlier praise than this it were impossible to bestow. 

* On reflection, we believe the gentleman's name is Forrest, a near relative, ov 

A\se foster-brother^ of the celebrated American tragedian^ 
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Blouot and his dog do full credit to their breeding. Henri 111., who has 
one ledeeming quality, which might have entitled him to take rank now-a-days 
as a red-riband a^ong pedestrian d<^-4anciers, /. <?. fondness for wlmt Mrs. Mala- 
prop would call the “ cannon specious/* conceives a great liking to Druid, and 
determines on trying liis mettle against a bull. After a scene, too long for ex- 
tracting entire, and too good for mutilation, Ainsworth brings off his throe heroes, 
Crichton, Blount, and Druid, triumphantly ; for the sturdy endurance of Blount, 
aSpd Druid*s indomitable “ pluck/* are no less admirable than the cool valour 
arid gi^ntic force of Crichton. 

While speaking of Blount and his bulbdog, we are reminded of a most 
life-like sketch of both one and the other, in the style of Iletsch’s outlines. 
This sketch occurs in one of twelve illustrations of CriclUon, executed by 
Mr. Fmnklin. Blount is represented seated at a carousal among the scholars, 
and listening to a c/mnso/i from Henri of Navarre, who, it will be remembered, 
lias joined Uie roysterers of tiie cabaret in disguise. Druid lies crouched between 
tlie legs of bis master — reposing, it is true ; but it is clear that the slightest jerk 
from tlie Englishman’s heel would bring him into action tenibie.” The 
descent of Crichton, and the scene in the oratory, are also executed with 
unusual force and elegance. In short, Fidiiklin’s illustrations will, no doubt, 
be as generally admired as Ainsworth’s Crichton. We recommend the ])nblislier 
to keep Franklin from that indolence which is but too often fatal to the finest 
talents, and to set him at work on a scries of sketches of the critics in the 
bilious circles. It is the glory of genius to conquer difficulties ; and if Franklin 
can furnish pleasing representations of intolerable originals, he will prove himself 
equal to all obstacles. We could, but that we have no leisure for doing what 
is not worth while, enumerate some half dqzen subjects of this kind, wliich, 
if £tilhfully rendered, would convince the world that sour comments and surly 
countenances arc but varicnl manifestations of the same miserable spit it. Bnt 
here is matter more attractive. It is a present from the Ueina Gobernadora,” 
to whom, albeit we disapprove of many of her singularities, we pay all courtesy. 
Her majesty writes in a fine flowing style, “ soft as her climate, sunny as her 
skies,” and marked by Spanish simplicity. 

To the IloYAi. Yohkk. 

Illustrious Sir, — Fooling in the inmost core of my nugust heart thnt the magna- 
nimous Regina, of whose dignity you are the sole visible representative, will not 
disregard the homage of a royal spirit, J beg to transmit a token of in \' nffectionat(> 
consideration in the accompanying Spanish work. The Andalmiun Shetch-Booh. It is 
written in the English language, by a British subject, but one tliorf>itghly imbued 
with the Spanish spirit — which. Justly appreciated, is a spirit of tender love iirul 
noble chivalry ; in short, the spirit which pervades tlie eiichanling literature over 
which Regina extends her salutary sway. The work is, therefore, not unworthy of 
the gracious acceptance to which it is cordially offered. 

May Cupid (not Palmerston) preserve your excellency many years. 

^ " 1,1 HE Q r EEN - R 1.0 LN T. 

This Andalusian sketch-book is, singularly enough, published by Mac rone 
of St. James’s Square, which is really a very delicate compliment to the typo- 
graphy of our tight little island. Mendizabcl was most anxious to publish the 
work in Madrid; but her -majesty asked him to pay for tiu; printing, which, 
on examining the exchequer, the unhappy stockjobber found it impossible to do. 
** Then,” exclaimed Christine, 

* England, with all thy faults, I lovo thee ML"* 

By which her majesty slyly intimated a wish iRat Palmerston would kee[) 
quiet (for Evans was doing more harm than good). This is the secret of 
our having this elegant work oflered, in the words of the editor {q, author i) 
presented in an English form to the elevated class of society for wliom such 
productions are prepared.” We iear we are rather late in the day, as our con- 
temporaries havCt by some such piracy as that by which Ranelagh’s letter was 
filclied and bUified, enriched themselves with garbled extracts from this work.^ 
We shall, therefore, simply refer our readers for solace and delight to thr^ 
songs, narratives, and .female faces, gladdening the pages of this present fion' 
.Queen Christine. 
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A conflict somewhat less terrible has taken place between two of Iiis majesty’s 
British subjects, the editor of the Literanj Gazette and the editor of the Atherunim. 
As we on this occasion agree wiili the Gazette^ we shall quote at length the 
statement of the case given in the Athenaum. This is proceeding in that spirit 
of rigid justice which has always characterised our gentle liearts and dauntless 
minds. The Athenteum speaketh angrily thus : 

“ THE LiTi:n \nY fund. 

** The annual moating of this society^ for the election of othcers, took place on 
Wednesday Inst. As few persons iitteiid these meetings, the proceedings are ne- 
cessarily mere matters of form ; on this occasion, however, tJiey had somewhat 
more variety than usual. 

** We lately alluded to certain paragraphs which had gone the round of the papers, 
relating to the Literary Fund Club ; and sis these paragraphs had a tendency to 
create a belief that the society and the club wore very intimately connected, if not 
identicsil, and as nothing could, in our opinion, be more ]>rejudicisil to the interest of 
any benevolent in;»titutiou, wo thought it our duty to disuhiisc the public mind on 
the subject. IVow, it appeared that IMr. J^ilke had expressed like opinions in the 
committee : and furLlicr, that should it be ])ruposod to fill up tlio vacancies in the 
committee, by selecting members fioin the club, he sliouUl feel bound to oppose such 
candidates, ns their election must tend to draw closer the bonds connecting the club 
with the institution, and thereby prejudice the latter in public opinion ; and he thus 
opcnl}*^ stated his intentions, feeling that it would be unjust and ungenerous to give a 
silent vote, and thereby create a suspicion as to the moiul (|ualifications of the 
candidate. 

Wo cannot hut believe that our readers will be of opinion, that this course of 
proceeding was, in every respect, fair and lioiiourablc. W lion, however, tlie meeting 
was about to proccH^d, pro forma, the rc-elcction of the committee, Mr. Crofton 
Crokor rose, and, after referring briefly to the opinion which Mr. Dilke hud 
expressed, said ho should, in consequence, oppose his re-election. Mr. Croker was 
then called on by several members to assign his reasons, but remained silent. Mr. 
Jordan, however, stated in substance, that he considered that the cliih had been most 
beneficial to the institution ; he could not, thorefore, consider that any person who 
w’us opposed to tbo one could be a friend to the other, and he shouhi support JNlr. 
Croker. I'he question was then put to the vote, and Mr. Dilke was re-elected ; only 
four persons voting against him -.Mr. Jerdun, Mr. Croker, Mr. Britton, ami Mr. 
Moyes. 

*Mt does a[>pear to us scarcely credible that men of common sense could mistake 
either the motives or feelings of Mr. Dilke. lie professed to have no ill-will against 
the cluh,..his objection was to a too intimate connexion between the committee of a 
benevolent institution and any eating and diinking club whatever. It is, however, 
impossible to calculate the exact powers of nonsense ; tuid, sis three persons held Mr. 
Jerdan's reasons to be conclusive, \Ne may state u fact, to help those who are curious 
in psychological inquiries, to determine the bruin sympathies of the parties : ac- 
cording, then, to popular belief, Mr. Jordan is tbo editor of the Lilerarp Gazette^ 
Mr. Britton and Mr. Crofton Croker have been for years writers in the Literarp 
Gazelle — and Mr. Moyes is the printer of the Lilerurp Gazette. 

‘‘ We have liithorto refrained from any reference to the proceedings of and known 
differences in the coniinittne of tbo Literary Fund ; and even when the town rang 
with comments on Mr. Jordan’s destruction of the .Soane ])icture, and every journal 
in the kingdom was discussing the subject, we never once adverted to it. But after 
this outrageous ]>roceeding it would he carrying courtesy a little beyond common 
sense to observe the same delicacy. We avow, therefore, that we concur in opinion 
with the minority on this occasion, that some chuugo must take place in the com- 
mittee — whether they have selected the person who ought to retire remains for 
proof. We shall say no more until after the next meeting of the committee, which 
will take place about the midfile of April.” 

On the subject of the Literary Fund, and all matters therewith connected, 
we could, “ an if we would,” say a great deal. At jireseiit, it is not our pleasure 
to say any thing beyond what immediately relates to the statement just quoted 
from the Atlienaum. Cordially agreeing with that peculiar periodical, that it is 
“ impossible to calctilatc the exact powers of nonsense,” we shall, in all humility 
> and diffidence, attempt an estimate of the article just quoted ; and should it fall 
short of the merits,, we must plead the impossibility ” spoken of by tlie 
Athenmm. 
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Tlie case between these two prodigious periodicals^ or rather between i\mY 
editors, is simply this, whether the Literary Fund Institution is benefited, or 
otherwise, by the Literary Fund Club. The institution, as all the world knows, 
is for the timely, judicious, delicate, and strictly secret assistance of persons who 
have the misfortune of being “ literary,’' in the unredeetned acceptation of the 
term. The members and friends of this most praiseworthy institution dine 
together once a>year, in furtherance of its objects, on which occasions very bad 
speeches and very, good subscriptions are furnished with a ** continual giving ” 
liberality. So much for the Literary Fund Institution. Now for the Literary 
Fund Club. This is composed of a certain number of gentlemen, all of whom 
are members, and many of them most active promoters, of the Institution. And 
with all the virtuous horror entertained by the Athenaum for eating and drinking, 
we think that respectable rival of the Gazette must be duller than usual not to 
perceive that the club-dinners must come very influentially in aid of the interests 
of the institution. This is as plain as a pike-staff, or any other self-evident 
proposition. What, we would ask, keeps together every benevolent institution 
in this metropolis ? Dinners, dinners, dinners. Wisely has John Bull deter- 
mined in this matter, well knowing that the direct road to a man's heart is 
through his stomach. This, then, being the principle on which institutions of 
all kinds are kept together, what preposterous nonsense is it in the Athenaum 
to call the Literary Fund Club a mere eating and drinking affair, with which the 
Literary Fund Institution is in no way mixed up. The club is a powerful 
auxiliary of the institution. We have no personal feeling in saying this, having 
nothing whatever to do with the club ; but we know the fact to be so, and we 
state it. It is a pity that the generous rivalry between the two tea-table autho- 
rities should be sullied by merely personal jealousies. Belonging though we do 
to a temperance society, we must be guilty of the inconsistency of recommending 
the two learned and — now for a word in favour with both these literary autho- 
rities ! — talented editors to hob-nob together beyond all bounds, and ever after- 
wards to lead a sober, quiet, and loving life — assuming a rivalry, but not feeling 
it — animated, in short, by one heart and soul in the noble endeavour of hum- 
bugging bis majesty’s subjects in all parts of bis majesty’s extensive dominions. 
Mine host of the Carter thus allayed the furious feelings of Dr. Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans. In the words of that jovial peacemaker, we say to the belli- 
gerent editors, Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt 
sack be the issue.” 


In the last Number of the Edinburgh Review there is an article on Chateau- 
briand’s twaddling Essai sur la Litterature Anglaise. One passage in this article 
is mightily to our taste ; and we here extract it, as a “ bit of good truth,” which 
from an Edinburgh reviewer is, in literary matters, welcome from its rarity. 
Speaking of Robert Burns, the reviewer says ; 

“We are yet, indeed, living under the moral influence of Burns : we are yet 
unaware of all the fruit it may ripen. In these pages, for a reason we have else- 
where stated, we have not entered into the fertile field of Scottish poetry. But We 
oannot be quite silent upon Hums for we see bis breathing and vivifying spirit 
every where abroad. Not only is it manifest in the philosophy of Wordsworth, 
in the glorious lyrics of Campbell, in the patriotic melodies of Moore ; but wherever, 
in the vast and crowded haunts of labour and trade^ (he humble artisan feels the 
sense of his own dignity, bums with the desire of the beautiful, is haunted with the 
dream of knowledge, gathers up the daisy from the ploughshare, and estimates at 
their true distinctions of value the ^guinea stamp ’ and the ' gow4’— there vet glows, 
elevates, and inspires, the royal and gentle spirit, with its lion courage and dove-like 
tenderness, of Robert Burns !” 

This is written in a true and hearty spirit. The picking up a daisy from 
the ploughshare ” is, we presume, to be taken rather in a parliamentary ” 
(t. €. a wordy) than a literal sense, when speaking of ** humble artisans in the 
crowded haunts of labour.” All the rest of the passage U. unexceptionable ; 
and we can bear personal testimony to the effect produced on men of ever]^ 
rank and condition, English and Irish, not less than Scolcli, by the particular 
song alluded to, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” But our immediate reason for 
making this reference to Burns, is to say a word on the affection with which his 
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memory is cherished by many of his countrymen. We do not speak of the caw- 
ing people who, on the 29th of January, the birth-day of Burns, some years ago, 
assembled to quiz the Etirick Shcpiierd. That exhibition, taken altogether, led 
many an Englishman to doubt whetl^er there was really any feeling of regard for 
the poet’s memory among his countrymen. However, let “ bygones be bygones.” 
We have much more gratification in pointing to instances of an opposite character. 
Two of these have fallen within our own knowledge. We allude to the possessora 
of some precious relics of the departed bard, consisting not of rings, seals, locks 
of hair, books, autograph letters, or other such matters, but of a plain punch-bowl, 
a plainer pair of candlesticks, and one or two snuff-boxes. The punch-bowl is 
the property of Archibald Ilastie, Esq. M.P. for I^aisley ; of whom we may fear- 
lessly say that (though he votes on the wrong side of the house) no man living is 
more worthy of such a treasure. Of this we are quite sure, that the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England could not drive a bargain with the hon. 
member for Burns’s bowl. It is of black marble, mounted in silver, but not 
defaced by ornaments of any kind. The most appropriate motto possible is 
engraved on the silver rim. It is, we believe, a verse from the epistle to 
3 . Laprark, and runs thus : 


“ Yo whom social pleasure charms, 

Whose hearts the tide of kinduess warms. 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

Each aid the others. 

Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends and brothers 


Nobly is the bowl made to “ execute its function” under its present hospitable 
possessor, who will, wo trust, when called to another and a belter world, leave 
the precious relic to gladden our Fraserian festivals. We beg to offer a like 
suggestion to the possessor of the pair of brass candlesticks, the snuff-box made 
out of the bedstead on which Burns breathed his last, and of a goodly clump 
cut from the “ bush aboon Traf|uair.” This enthusiast is Mr. Forrest of Old Bur- 
lington Street, whose devotion is quite as strong as that of Mr. Hastie. Wc 
think one of tliesc monopolists should bo sacrificed to the other ; and the bowl, 
candlesticks, and snuff-box, should adorn one and the same table ; or, rather, 
both the monopolists should be sacrificed to Oltvkr, Yokkf.. Tlien on our 
convivial board should that bowl mantle, those candlesticks mount guard, and 
that snuf}- box go its rounds,” at one and the same lime — Campbell the poet 
reciting his ode to the memory of Bums, and Campbell the sculptor descanting 
on that bust of the departed bard whicli he ought to execute, in spile of all the 
“ lords, and dukes, and noble princes,” living and dead, whose visages keep his 
chisel immortalising away from morn till noon, from noon to dewy (q. movntain 
dewi/?) eve.” This appears to us so good a proposal, that we can scarcely doubt 
that it will be acceded to. 


ABUSE 01' MABCH, AKI) A HINT TO APillL. 

March, march away, iinmourned in speech, or compliment^g song. 

Thou bully base and blusterer, who against the weak art strong,— 
Shouting, All hailT* when Beauty’s cheek confronts thy cutting breezes, 
And boreing Poets, like myself, with most prosaic sneezes, 

^ March, inarch away ! 

Hadst thou been brave as boisterous, my Fanny's sylph-like form 
Would have been spared the other day ; and thy confounded storm 
Lp and down old Downing Street would ruthlessly have driven, 

And whirled the Whiggish ministers beyond the hope of heaven. 

Then Melbourne and Glenelg would have rubbed tlieir drowsy eyes, 

And Rice and Russell reached the spot where Peter’s waistcoat lies ) 
While Palmerston and Howick, witb their war-official tricks, 

Would have joined the Isle-of-Doggians on the other side of Styx. 
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A joyful clearance hadst thou made, thus blowing up, O March, 

The denizens of Downing Street, instead uf fir or larch ; 

But, having missed so good a chance, we bid thee to be gone, 
Convinced that, like an Irish row, thy blundering course is done. 

Come AriiiL, of the dewy eye, and chase the pensive tear 
That used in days of happiness to make thy smile more dear : 

In stubborn times like these you must dare up, and do your duty, 
Like a thorough -going Amazon, my sentimental beauty ! 

Thy first appearance long has been a festival of fools. 

So one day we’re content you give to Melbourne’s moon-struck tools ; 
But after that we claim the undivided twenty-nine ; 

So we’ll trouble you most radiantly on Tory hopes to shine. 

Thus sbalt thou, April, well prepare tlie glad approach of May, 
Whose joyous aspect must not meet the gloomy Whiggish sway : 

The blooming month of hope and love with other joys must bring 
Freedom from Rads and Whigs, and all the foes of church and king. 

Prepare thou this, — ^by trailing off all shades of Whiggery, 

And, lovely May, will follow thee witli footstep light and free ; 

^That done, O gentle April, thy yearly coming smile 
Shall for ever be a harbinger of joy to Britain’s isle. 
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SONNETS FOR THE MONTH. 

BY SIR MORGAN O* DOHERTY, BART. 

I. 

So much has erst been said in prose and song 
About the first of April, as the day 
Of asses, that what novel thing to say 
Occurs not either to my pen or tongue. 

Full many a bard who doth himself belong 
To that wide-spreading tribe, to whom the^f^Ie 
Is and has been for long years consecrate, 

Hath jested heavily upon the throng 
In which he all unconscious is enrolled. 

Perhaps my readers may apply such blame 
Even to myself. So be it. Still 1 hold 
My sonnetteering course through various famp. 
Sure, if my verse be* trash, that what is sold 
In many a loftier tome is just the same. 


II- 

Loud blusters now the equinoctial gale, 

Following the day of equal dark and light, 

Indifferent, like Joe Hume, to black or white. 

But soon will April suns o’er wind pcpvail, 

And blustering be at discount, to a wail 
Low whining sunk. And so ordain the fates. 

“ How my heart trembles while my tongue relates 
(See Pope) will sink the broguery of the Tail. 

O, glorious Twenty-three, what thanks we owe 
To your unblushing vote. Proceed I Proceed ! 

All Tory taunt despise. As little heed 
Pious Mxieas. Peijury thrive, I say ; 

But will it prosper till the first of May ? 

M. O’D. 


The Ruuell, opposite Drury Lane, once the Albion, 
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/\nDiM.AN*s jTiisn minstrelsy; or, rardic remains 

OF IRELAND.^ 


A< ( Tiir.NT threw these volumes in our 
\.uy,juul we me not sorry that it should 
have done so, ^t a time when so much 
is said of the identity of feeling be- 
tween £nj>ltui<l and that jiarty in Ire- 
land which, with a more than Irish 
inijnidencc, claims for itself the ex- 
dusivr right of bring considered its 
True it is, that every thing 
whi ,L jirelends to refinement or edu- 
cation, and ninety-nine of every hun- 
dred parts of the properly of the coun- 
try, repudiate any connexion witli the 
degraded f iction ; but the anssver is 
ready: ‘MVe are seven millions; — we 
arc, therefore, tiie people.*' It was the 
only mguraent which J\Jr. O’Connell 
condescended to use when pressing 
measures winch are to deliver the 
Irish IVolestants, hound liand and foot, 
into the power (»f their iinjilucablc 
enemies; and we think Mr. O’C’onnell 
right. .1 ustice, common sense, common 
lionesty, and coininon policy, repudiate 
these measures; no argument in their 
favour derived from honourable sources 
can have any weight or application : but 
the threat, for such it is, of the millions 
is intelligible. Mr. O’Coniiell does well 
to use the great argument of his brother 
beggar in Oil Bias. Mr. Shicl may 
practise the Hibernian gestures which 
Le Sage laughs at; but tliey eflect 


nol^Jng, except to get up a howl of no 
other importance tlian to remind us 
that the Irish, whom he represents, 
have not yet lost that peculiar sort of 
vocal talent for which they have been 
so long fiunous. The superior genius 
wastes not his time on such nonsense. 
He knows it is belter to sit by the way- 
side imploiing compassionate attention, 
with a blunderbuss loaded with seven 
millions, resting appropriately on a 
cross, and ready to discharge at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

It is now of no consequence that 
these millions exist only on paper or 
in imagination. The child in NVords- 
w’orth, wlio used the similar cry of 
We are seven !'* holds pertinaciously 
to its accuracy, even though two of the 
seven are in the churchyard. An ac- 
curate research into the ]»opulatiori of 
Ireland would strike oft* at least two of 
tiiese millions; and it is admitted that 
nearly two and a half more arc starv- 
ing, and without the slightest interest 
ill any question beyond that of how to 
supply the pinching demands of cold 
and liungCr. Further exaniinatioii 
w'ould reduce the millions who are 
arrayed against ns to a much lower 
amount, by the subduclion of those 
Uoinan Catholics who have the cou- 
rage to oppose the priestly tyranny — 


* Irish Minstrelsy; or, Burdic Remains of Ireland. With Englisii J’otiicjd 
Translations. Collected and edited, with Notes and Illustrations, hy .buue> llnnlin.nn. 
MrR.LA. 2 voU. London, 1831. Robins. 
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they are not many, we regi’et ; and of 
those who, like the tenants of Mr. 
Bunbury at Carlow, driven up with 
reluctant hearts to oppose “ rfireir good, 
kind landlord,” submit tremblingly to 
the Reign of Terror. These form, at 
least, half of the contributors to the 
rent. Paltry in every sense is the mi- 
nority in Ireland, which, by dint of 
brawling, has been set up as tlie irre- 
sistible "majority ; but still the cry of 
\^'e are seven 1” is continued as vi- 
gorously as ever, with infinite success. 
All the natives of Ireland, not contained 
ill the O’Connellite list, have lost all 
title to be considered Irishmen. Born 
they may be in the stable, but they 
are not allowed the dignity of being 
horses. 

It may, therefore, be worth inquiring, 
what are really the feelings and senti- 
ments of those who are Irish pr/r ex- 
cel (nice ; and we can find no belter 
work than that which lies before us. 
Mr. Plardiman, in spite of his name, 
which must be good plain Saxoij, is 
thoroughly imbued with Hibernian ism 
of this school. He has no doubt of 
the Milesian history, and is somewhat 
inclined to be angry with Keating for 
giving up so authentic a personage as 
Piutan. He devoutly believes in all 
the splendours of the dynasties of 
lleber and Ileremon, and of their 
wondrous progress in arts and arms. 
Mr. Moore is a far less ardent wor- 
shipper of those glorious days. It is 
true that the Melodist sings, with much 
enthusiasm, of 

“ The glories of Krin of old, 

Kre her faithless sons hetrayed her, 
AVlieii Malachi wore the collar of gold 
IVliich he won from the jiroud invader 

and that he (ells us how 

** Rich and rare w’cre tJie gc^ms she w’ore 

but we find him, when he comes to 
cold prose in Lardner’s Cyclopadia^ 
rather sceptical as to the existence of 
the splenaours which grace his song. 
In fact, he throws the Mij^sians, and 
King Pharaoh and his daugher, Scota, 
overboard altogether, and shakes his 
head at Tin Mac (’owl — or, to spell 
him more Cellically, Fionn Mac 
Cumbaile. Nay, even in rhyme he has 


sneered at the ragged royal race of 
Tara;” and, on the whole, is as well 
deserving of the reprehension of Mr. 
Hardiman as any other of the unbe- 
lievers exposed to that gentleman’s 
animadm^ions. 

As to Mr. Hardiman condescending 
to satisfy literWy or historical incre- 
dulity, with respject to the long lines of 
kings, heroes, bards, and philosophers, 
which oepur in the annals of Ireland, 
that is out of the question. In a 
note on 

** Con iiiul (Juniuic of regal birth,”* 

we are told, *'TJie first \%weU known 
in history^ by the appellation of ‘ the 
hundred battles.* The last assumed 
the government [assumed the govern- 
ment !] A.i). 254. lie combined the 
study of phiiowpinj with the cares of 
government. Some of the writings of 
this heathen ])rince are still extant. 
See Annals IV. Mastersy p. 80.” It 
is a pity that these works are not pub- 
lished, with a slight essay on the proofs 
of their antiquity and authenticity. 

Con inures more than once. The 
land of (5on, Mr. Hardiman informs 
us, may either be the whole of Ire- 
land, from the monarch Con, who 
ruled early in the second century ; or 
to the northern half, called Lealh ( ’ninn, 
from the division of the island between 
that monarch and pAigenius, king of 
Munster, which wdll be found amply 
detailed in our histories.” No doubt. 
There it is, with the treaty exemplified 
at full lengtii, and all the protpcols. 
We recommend these papers to the 
attention of the editors of the Portfolio, 
as being quite as interesting as any 
relating lo the partition of Poland. 

He looks with deserved contempt 
upon less hardy believers. In his note 
on tlie remains of the Pagan bards of 
Ireland, he stands up boldly for the 
antiquity of Irish jpoetry. 

** Although 1 have commenced this 
part of the present work witli a poem of 
one of the last of our pagsn bin ds, it was 
not for want of others of n much earlier 
date, some of which I shall now proceed 
ti lay before tho reader. These consist 
of H fe>v short odes, attributed to Araer- 
gin, the son, and Lugad, the nephew, of 
Milesius, who lived about one thousand 


• We must conqdnin that Mr. Ilnvdiman’s references, owing to Ids omitting to 
page them, give unnecessary trouble. We ore left to guess where to find the text to 
which the notes are appended ; for it is hurdlj to be expected that we should have 
all the divine compositions by heart 
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years before the Christian era ; to Royne 
the poetic, who preceded it by four cen- 
turies ; and Ferceiirtre, who lived shortly 
before it. Although in the lust sentence 
the word * attributed * has been used, out 
of respect for the uutiquarian .scruples of 
some readers, yet llie writer is himself 
finiily convinced of Iho antiquity of these 
poems, and that they have been composed 
i)y tiie bards whose names they bear. 
'Jo tliis conclusion he has arrived, after 
a scrupulous investigation of tlie lan- 
guage and contents of our earliest re- 
cords, aided by whatever external evi- 
dence could be found to bear on the sub- 
ject ; and he has no doubt Init tJiut u 
similar investigation, by any unpieju- 
diced mind, would leutl to a similar con- 
clusion.’’ 

He has elsewhere informed ns, that 
there exist translations of Homer in 
Irish,' before the time of the incursions 
of the Danes; but really it is not 
worth w'hile to dwell upon trans- 


lators, when he can produce, on such 
satisfactory evidence as his own con- 
viction, poets of the date of Lugad ; 
who wa#^lder, according to the above 
date, than Homer himself. Of the 
illustrious Lugad it cannot be said, 
that 

“ L'ni cedit Homero 
rro])ter mille annos,” 

for he outtops the Mmonian by a whole 
century; and there is no knowing whe- 
ther he might not have been at the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, as one of the 
Tail of his countryman, Hiram of Tyre. 
Certainly, there is no external evidence 
to the contrary ; and, as it is proved 
that Irish and Phoinician are the one 
language, the weight of internal evi- 
dence is as strongly in its favour as 
what we generally find adduced to 
prove the antiquity of other Irish com- 
positions.*'* 


' • As it is u pity that oiir readt^rs should ho deprived of the poetry of this gentle- 
man, called, we should think with much justice^ CVd Laid h*Kr, i,e. the lirst, or pri- 
mevalbard (if Kriii, we Ihmv subjoin a specimen, with a translation. Jle poured forth 
llie following verses on th(^ loss of his wife Fial, wlio died through exces.^ of shame, 
for luiving been seen naked while bathing. 'Flie name of the Actieon is uoi j)reserved. 

Su|bb64XTi) fbijo fAii cpAcbc— 

A]f)bbcbeAcb t^WAcbe — 

Cpiocb liop Ti)o bbeb Abbbb<^i eAcbc— 

eAcbc bom puAcbc-* 

Ulir qeibbin; bbujbb Ab b^xcl) beati)— 

liposAir bUbb — 

]=iAi A b-Aium Fpir ii)Abb ijoAmb-* 

or sniAfj 5iAi».— ' 

?lbbbbAl ecc eccbom niiAcbi— 

CTtUAibl) pom cblA]bb«— 

Woebe A VIP Ap no rb]i— 

riu po ru?bb- 

Our trnn.s1ation is somewhat libenil, hut w'e have adhered a.s nearly as possible to 
the metre of tJie venerable onginal : 

Here upon the cold .shore. 

Bare of breeches, bare of breeches, 

Make I, while the winds roar. 

Sorry speeclies, sorry speeches ; 

Singing over fair Fail 

Keening ditty, keening ditty. 

Head is she as door-nail : 

What a pity ! w’hat a pity ! 

When my flower was stripping 
JCvery tatter, every tatter, « 

Going out u-dipping 

111 the water, in the w’ttter, 

There she saw a hero 

Looking at her, looking at her. 

So, with shame and fear, O, 

Lest he’d chatter, lest he’d chatter. 

From the modest matron 
Life departed, life departed ; 
l.ieaving me, her patron, 

.Brokei\-henrtea ! broken-hearted! . 
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Keating liimself, we have said, is 
considered rather sceptical by Mr. liar- 
diman. 

“ While wafted by tlie breeze’s wing, 

I see fair Fintan’s shore recede,** 

sings Dr. Drummond, after Gerald 
Nugent, or, Ilibernically, Gearroid 
Nuinsionn ; a mode of spelling which 
we respectfully recommend to the at- 
tention of Lord Nugent. On which 
Mr. llardiman remarks : — Fintan, 
one of the companions of Cnsnr, the 
earliest reputed colonist of Ireland. 
Keating makes a present of Fintan to 
the adversaries of Irish history.** Mr. 
Hardiman, of course, would scorn such 
a concession to the enemy. For our 
own parts, we stand up for Fintan. 
Casar was certainly a very early colo- 
nist ; because she, being the grand- 
daughter of no less a person than Noah, 
arrived in Ireland fifty-three years be- 
fore the iiood. She, and all her com- 
panions, were drowned in the deluge, 
with the exception of Fintan, whoi es- 
caped, and afterwards played a remark- 
able part in Irish history. Indeed, 
much of the authentic portion of the 
earlier Irish annals depends upon his 
testimony ; for, having been changed 
into a salmon, he swam in the Shannon 
until the coming of St. Patrick, who 
restored him to his original figure and 
baptised him ; bis former immersion 
not being considered canonical, lie 
communicated to the saint the history 
of Ireland before his arrival; and it is, 
questionless, well worthy of such an au- 
thority. But it appears to us, that Mr. 
Hardiman is unjust to ^^our Irish 
Herodotus,” old Geoffry, who by no 
means surrenders Fintan. Being a 
churchman, he could not hint any 
doubt of the Mosaic account of liie 


deluge; and therefore he reluctantly re- 
marks, that Fintan ’$ name is not to be 
found among those recorded in Genesis 
as being saved. W'e think it unreason- 
able to expect that he should have 
taken any other course; but be sug- 
gests, that the difficulty may be solved 
by the rational supposition that he was 
actually drowned with the rest, but re- 
stored to life by a miracle, for the pur- 
ose of becoming the first historian of 
reland, and a guide and pattern to all 
other labourers in that department; 
who, indeed, have very generally imi- 
tated him in accuracy and judgment. 
Agreeing with the probability of Keat- 
ing’s supposition, wc may humbly ven- 
ture upon an attempt of our own. 
Might not Fintan have been one of 
the sons of Noah? If we admit tin's 
hypothesis, the matter is clear ; and it 
may he made to explain other parts of 
the histoiy. Fnilnii, by a little of 
the ordinary etymological legerdemain, 
may be proved to be the Irish name 
for 11am ; who, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, might have 
accompanied his niece, Casar, on 
her colonising visit. Now, as Ham 
was the father of Canaan, who was the 
father of Sidon, from whom descended 
the Sidonians, tiiere is nothing wonder- 
ful in the tendency of these people to 
migrate, as the truth of Milesian liistory 
testihes, to the land where their an- 
cestor (supposing him to be identical 
with Fintan) cut so remarkable a figure : 
and the woes of Ireland may be trac(.*d 
to the curse of Noah, (’anaan w;as to 
be tlie servant of servants, and Mr. 
O’Connell calls his suffering com- 
patriots, “ hereditary bondsmen.” We 
do not press oiir hypothesis with any 
dogmatism, but submit it to the ac- 
knowledged acumen of Milesian anti- 


If I caught jokor 
At the dipping, at the dip]>ing, / 

By tlie holy poker ! 

I*d .spoil his peeping, spoil hi.s peeping. 

Ihere is notldiig more {loetical in the more modern hard who wrote the JHad, 
1 he words applied hy the Anglo-Hiliemian poets of Diihliri to the air we have 
selected, are — 

“ Where w'ere you tlie whole day, 

Watty Peters, Watty Peters'! 

Down upon the blind quay, 

Drinking bitters, drinking hitters. 

Can’t you do as we do, 

Pippin squeezers, pippin squeezers'?” 

W 6 unfortunately cannot recollect any more of this interesting poem ; we recom- 
mend it to the searching zeal of Mr. Haroiman. 
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(piurios; being extremely unwilling to 
lose so eminent a literary luminary as 
the prime fountain and parent of Irish 
history. 

We must blame Mr. Hardiraan for 
one piece of sceptical dnbitation. lie 
does not agree with Vallancey on the 
subject of Molly Astore. 

** MoUjf Anlore, — The air of ' Molly 
.Astore* is one of the most popular in 
these islands. Hums called it ‘ a hea- 
venly air.* Althoiigli it has been more 
fortunate than most of our native strains, 
in meeting with English words, yet it is 
confidently hoped that its original Irish 
stanzas will be found no way inferior to 
any of those witJi which it has been 
hitherto associated in Ejiglish. 

“ General X'allancey, one of the few 
English men whose inenioiy ought to be 
dear to the Irish, was so tfelighted with 
the music of 'JMolly Astore.* that, in bis 
enthusiasm, he very gravely undertook 
the derivation of the name, and traced it 
to the most remote nntiiiuify. He tells 
ns, from Diodorus Siculus, tint Bel, or 
Baal, was the .lupiter of the East, whose 
wife, the Juno of the latter, was Astarte ; 
and that these were ‘ the Irish Beal ami 
AUore^th, the latter pronounced Allure,* 
iMr. Trotter tells us, that the song was 
(‘omposed ‘ at the i)eriod of Comiac Mac 
Goii, a eentury before (’liristianity.* 
Again, he says, ‘ It is, with some proba. 
hiliry, supposed to have been addressed 
to Astoretli, called in Irisli Astore, the 
\ onus of the Pliicniciaus.* Vnlbuicev 
was ])erfectly serious, but 'J’rotter could 
liurdly have been so; particulaily us he 


soon after adds, * It is evidently, how- 
ever, the production of the purest era of 
Irish song, as it has the general cliurucler 
of its sw’eet and touching melody.* 

“ English verses have been frecjuently 
written to this air. The late George 
Ogle, member of parliament for Wexford, 
was author of a pleasing song, beginning, 
‘ As down by Hanna’s banks I strayed/ 
whose principal cliarm lies in tlie Irisli 
termination of each stanza — 

* Ah G ramachree rna Colleen oge 
Ma Molly Astore 

General Vallancey was a man of more 
than ordinary gullibility, possessed 
of much multifarious knowledge, ill- 
arranged and ill-digested, but of no judg- 
ment. Yet bereweinustdefendtheSpikc 
Island general from Mr. Ilarditnan. 
If lie be one of the few Englishmen 
whose memory should be dear to the 
Irish, it must be on account of such 
splendid exertions as deriving Molly 
Astore from Asiorelh ; for he never did 
any thing else to entiile him to the pe- 
culif.r gratitude of Ireland. His la- 
bours as an antiquary or a philologer 
are perfectly valueless, generally ex- 
ceeding the limits of absurdity toler- 
ated even among sucii people. No- 
thing could be more nonsensical, for 
instance, than his endeavours to con- 
nect Ireland with the fables or history 
of the Brahmins ; and his derivation 
of Molly Astore is fully as good, and 
quite as probable, as the rest of his 
speculations. 11 is principal claim on 


* 111 “ justice to Ircliuicr* we mu.st oliserve, that some of the words which occur 
ill this refrain are to bo found in ^^Ilnkespeliro ; though it was not suspected, until 
lately, that there were any Irish words in his plays. In [fenry V,, act iv. scene 4, 
where I’istol takes the French soldier pri.soner, the first folio has — 

“ Pistol. A ield, cur ! 

Fi\ Sold, Je pciise (jue vous estes le geiitilhomme de bonne (pialitt\ 

Fist, Qualtitee ! cahuie custure me / Art thou a gentleman V* 

spare our readers the heap of commentary upon the mysterious words marked 
in Italics. After much tinkering, it was generally agreed to read the passage, 
“ Quality, call you me 1 Construe me! art thou a gentleman]'* (ISliakospeare, by 
the way, would have written. Construe to me.) Hut Malone discovered, in a song- 
hook of Elizabeth's time, that an Irish air, with English words, had u burthen of 
Catena cminre me; and this he justly conjectured to he the true reading. Pistol 
does not understand a word of what the Freiiehman says, but the sound uIl qualht 
suggests tJiiit o^calenOy and he rejdies in wliat be deerlTs to he gibberish equally un- 
intelligible, taken from a familiar song, which he might have often clr.uited at the 
Hoars Head. iM alone did not know the meaning of the words, but they were 
soon discovered to he Irish. Colleen og astore me: My pretty, darling, little girl, 
'J'lie passage is jiropeu’ly restoreil in Hoswell. See his note, wliere the song and 
music will he found. lienry V, is the only play in which Shakesjienre introduces ail 
Jrishmnn. As Schlegel ivinarks, lie was anxious to shew that men from all jiavts of 
tlie islands were jireseiit at Agiiicourt. The Scotchnian, Jamy ; the Irishman, IMac-* 
morris; the NV'elsbman, Fluellen; and the Englishman, Gower; are introduced in 
the one scene, discussing the genenil aifiiirs of the war before Harfleur. The reco- 
very of this scrap of Irish is really a literary curiosity. 
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literary attention is taken away from 
liim by Mr. llardiman, who accuses 
him, vol. i. p. 26, of having stolen, or 
conveyed without acknowledgment, his 
celebrated interpretation of the speech 
of llanno the Carthaginian, in the 
Pamulus of Plautus, from the unpub- 
lislied papers of an Irish poot iinined 
Tcigc (y^’eaMan, which fell into liis 
possession, llardiman says, that the 
autograph co])y of O’Neachtan, dated 
Aug. 12, 17-11, is preserved in the li- 
bnuy of Mr. Monck Mason. This 
robs the geneml of the brightest flower 
of his literary chaplet. We shall not 
enter into a discussion as to whether the 
speech is Irish or not, only remarking, 
that Bochart and others discovered it 
to be Hebrew or C'haldce ; and we have 
no doubt, that if Mr. Ker exerted 
his industry, he would discover it to 
be Low Dutch, As for Trotter's 
opinions, on any subject, they arc of 
no value. Those who wish to know 
the merits of Ins principal work, the 
J^ifc of Cliorles Ivx, may be gratifled 
by a reference to the Quartertif lievirw 
of the time. As for his Wufksin Ireland, 
it is a work, (he sole object of which 
in to promote the objects of the 
Romish party, and to contribute to the 
hostility against the Irish Church. As 
lit retribution, he died in a typhus 
hospital ill Cork, in deplorable po- 
verty, with no friendly hand or tongue 
to assist or solace Inm but those of 
Dr. Magee, then Dean of Cork, after- 
wards Archbishop of Dublin, a distin- 
guished pillar of the vilified church, 
and an object of especial hatred and 
insult to the parly to whose cause 
Trotter had devoted all his energies, 
such as they were. The dean sup- 
ported and altended him during his 
illness, and buried him under the lime- 
trees of St. Finbar's, where be now is 
lying. lor such charities the great 
theologian obtained no tlinnks; he was 
an “ enemy to Ireland.’' 

But enough. The extracts we have 
made will shew what is the feeling of 
Mr. llardiman in Irish afiliirs. Ilis 
notes, he says, though not published 
until 1(531, were compiled before the 
Emancipaiion-bill of 1329, and he in- 
treats for indulgence. We do not see 
that be need ask any. Like every body 
else, he has a right to slate liis opinions. 

• Freedom of speech is an honour to any 
cause; ignorance is to be pitied or 
contemned according to circumstances ; 
falsehood or malevolence alone are de- 


serving of unmitigated ccnsui'e. There 
exists no reason why Mr. llardiman 
may not let loose his wrath upon all 
and sundry, from Pope Adrian the 
Second to the No-Popery Orangemen 
of our own days. Neither does there 
exist any reason why we should not 
offer our opinions on the facts or feelings 
which are displayed in his pages. 

One thing is most jemarkahle in 
writers for the Romish party in Ireland ; 
no set of people display themselves so 
decisively thin-skinned if a word of 
censure be applied to them or their 
proceedings, but no people are so li- 
bei-al of the most profligate and un- 
sparing abuse. Here, for example, 
Bishop l^crcy, who, one would have 
thought, might liave found favour in 
the eyes of a ballad-collector, is blamed 
because, in noticing “ Lillabullero," in 
liis Rcliques of Ancient English Poetry, 

“ that Christian divine found room for 
the hdcknied terms of furious Papist, 
bigoted master, violence of his admi- 
nistration,'* ike. It is not prelendcd 
that James and his satellites were not 
furious, bigoted, and violent, but it is 
here insinuated that it is not Christian 
to use such words when the fury, 
bigotry, and violence, are exerted in 
the cause of Popery. Of Archbishop 
King we arc told 

** With respect to this period of Irish 
lustory, ^\hoever would be misled may 
consult Archbishop King's State of the 
Protestants in Ireland, an appalling nio- 
iiumenc of a Cbristiun bi.sbop's brcacli of 
the commandment, ‘ Ibou shalt not bear 
false witness against tby neighbour.* 

If truth, however, be sought after, it will 
be found in the answer to that book, by 
Leslie, a Protestant gentleman, which 
proves, that wlien a divine descends to 
misrepresentation, be generally deals bv 
w’holesale. Yet King’s production has 
been ijuoted by Iluriis, Lolancl, et hoc 
genus omne, as aiitliority, in their ‘ liis- 
lories’ of Irisli airiirs.” 

Here, again, wc have a Christian 
bishop upbraided because he dared tu 
expose the tyrannical conduct of James 
and his Irish parliament. In a similar 
spirit it is made matter of the most 
direful national offence if we do not 
acquiesce in every legend, and swallow, 
without scruple, all the nonsensical 
claims to antiquity put forward by 
fabling bards, and believed in by silly 
antiquaries. We have no respect for 
Maepherson's Ossiam, which we think 
a clumsy forgery, destitute of merit 
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of any kind ; but we look on it a.s ridi* 
culous to make a splutter, as if it were 
ail affair of life-and-death importance 
wliether Fingal and his barbarians were 
Irish or Scotch, or, indeed, whether 
they existed at all. Nor can we see 
any premeditated marks of “ injustice 
to Ireland’’ in the claims made by 
Burns and other Scotchmen upon 
“ Molly Astore,” or other airs, which 
are^ in all probability, Irisli. In no 
other country would discussions on such 
topics be conducted with as much bit- 
terness as on the most envenomed po- 
litical or theological polemics of the 
moment. In any other country the ab- 
surdity would be scouted as thoroughly 
disgraceful. In Ireland it is something 
worse than absurd, for it is part of a 
system deliberately planned to keep up 
irritdtion and ill-feeling by all means. 
“ Tradition, legend, tale, and song,” 
arc pressed into the service of agitation; 
and the cry of “ injustice to Ireland” 
is swelled by lamentations over such 
insults as the denationalising of Atagf^ie 
Lauder, We candidly admit that the 
injustice more clamorously denounced is 
not of more real or oppressive existence, 
but it IS disgusting to find that even 
ballad antiquities cannot be treated 
without a view towards promoting the 
cause of faction. 

With the nonsensical dreams of the 
early splendour of Ireland we do not 
(juarrel, nor with such stuff as the ancient 
Irish being governed according to some 

of the best and safest principles of 
civil liberty.” Theirow’n annals describe 
them as perpetually engaged in savage 
civil wars, and few were the traces of 
civilisation or decency found by the in- 
vaders of the island. The Danes, wlio 
were every where else destroyers, were 
in Ireland the founders of cities. But, 
supposing all these magnificent pictures 
as correct as they are absurd, what lias 
the state of affairs a thousand yeare ago 
to do with what is going on in the nine- 
teenth century? Does the Norman 
lament over the departed splendours of 
the house of Hollo, and consider him- 
self clanking in chains because he sends 
deputies to Paris? Yet the glories 
of the Norman princes and warriors 
were far more extended than any thing 


which can be claimed for the descend- 
ants of the fabled Milesius. Is Na- 
varre desolate because her own naiive 
Bourbon kings have left her Pyrennean 
dominions to rule upon the Seine? 
Who mourns over the scattered houses 
of Charlemagne or Plantagenet ? Docs 
the discontented Homan imagine that 
what he disapproves of, in his present 
olitical condition, is in any way uttri- 
utable to the misfortune of liis not 
being able to comply with the command 
of Anchiscs — 

“ Tu regcre imperio populos, Uomane, 
memento j” 

or to the full of the house of 

'* .Tulius, SI magno demissum iiomtm 
Olympo ?” 

No; such stupid and mischievous 
follies are left for Ireland, or that por- 
tion of her inhabitants, who, with the 
very consummation of impertinence, 
arrogate to themselves an exclusive 
clar>in to be considered friends of their 
country. If vve were not aware of tlie 
motive, we should set this down (o an 
inborn folly, which would indeed con- 
secrate IreLiiid as the land of blunder ; 
and think that the man who said that 
an OTlourke scorned to have sense, 
was the fitting representative of liis na- 
tion." 

What brings into an antiquarian or 
poetical work such passages as these ? — 
Dr. Samuel Madden has, we are told, 
concluded his essays on Ireland, 

'* by pre.senting a hideous picture of 
the ‘ poverty, idleness, misfortune, and 
misery, ivliich too many of our ])eoplo 
languish under,* the coiiswjueiices, ho 
might have added, of Knglish domination, 
and of penal laws. Not satisfied willi 
depriving the old jiroprietors of their 
ancient estates, nor content with driving 
forth myriads of Ireland's noblest sons as 
branded wanderers over the face of the 
earth, the malignancy of English laws, 
and English taskmasters, reduced to the 
situation here described the wretched 
sojourners, who were declared to exist in 
the coui*try only by legal connivance. 
Great is the retribution which England 
owes this ill-treated land.’* 

Dr. Samuel Madden was not one of 


* ** A person lately remonstrating with a descendant of this gentleman on h^^ 

extravagance, amongst other things, told him that he * ought to have sense.* 
* Sense ! * replied the indignant Milesian, — * know that an O'Hourke scorns to have 
sense.’ ^ardiman. 
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Ihc wisest of mankind, but he was a 
well-intentioned man, who certainly 
never imagined that penal laws had any 
thing to do with the starvation which 
he witnessed. Again, 

•'As for poor Paddy* his ‘ good-na- 
ture’ for the ‘ native* always overpowers' 
him. Like Boniface in the play, he 
eats, drinks, and .slerj>a on his whisky. 
It is often his only breakfast, dinner, 
8Up])er, and, in tlie words of our song, 
his * outside coat.* Saving he never 
lliinks of, and accMimulation is out of the 
<ju(!stion. lie generally sings 

Copoify) ATtiAn^b ijA 

t)bevV|irM]ql) II) A bhe cbftU|i)i)C»A\f, 

l?lcbc le]5eAi)ii be riUeAbl) 

bhnwebb Ain ai) bbycun- 

Or, wiili Anacreon : — 

*'Ots vita tav tiivav 

UOl fAOtdV TO Ki^Oi, 

1 fence the immediate cause of his poverty 
and wretchedness; but our wise legis- 
1 Vito IS seem determined that he shall be 
indulged in his career at the chea|jpst 
rate — not, of course, with any sordid view 
to pjiltrv revenue, but to increase Pat’s 
comforts; and, while potatoes continue 
to he the necessaries, and whisky the 
luxury of his life, surely it would he 
cruel to tax them ; besides, the trifle he 
l)}iys for leave to lose Ids reason hv 
ivliisky is applied to save his soul by 
lb hies. Kind and compvissionate legis- 
lators cuiitiuiie to suiiply litni with both ; 
thus vou w'ill at once consult his temporal 
and cteriia] welfare, leave to the world a 
nionument of your superior wisdom, and, 
by thus jiromotiiig the prosperity of Ire- 
land, and placing her above temptation, 
deter America from audaciously, perhaps 
successfully, making love to her on some 
future occasion/' 

This is more than inere impertinence. 
It is cold-blooded, cold-hearted imper- 
tinence. The question as to whether 
high taxation or low taxation tends to 
the increase or diminution of consump- 
tion, is one of which Mr. llardiman 
never appearslo have heard, and we leave 
him to dispute with that eminent finan- 
cier, Spring llicc, to whom his volumes 
are dedicated, or with the pliifosophers 
of the Eclhibu?'gh lit view. But how is 
this question connected in any manner 
with the distribution of Bibles/ Those 
w’ho distribute the Bibles have uo- 
tbing to do witli llic arrangement 
of the Ways and Means; the Chan- 
cel lor.s of the Exchequer have iio- 
tijing to do with Bible societies. The 
only connexion is this, that they, to 


whom the utter degradation of the Irish 
peasant is matter of daily bread, desiie 
at oncedliat he should be encouraged 
to smuggling and illicit distillation, in 
order to foster in him fresli causes for 
hating or defying the law, which, in 
plain truth, is no friend to him, as it 
leaves him at their mercy or disposal ; 
and that he should be taught to con- 
sider any effort to lay before him the 
means of judging wlint is or what is 
not the Christian religion, as an act of 
hostility. As for America, the threat 
is as wretched as it is seditious. The 
United States have had quite enough 
to do with their importations from Ire- 
land, to desire to have any further con- 
nexion with those who are so kind as 
to look on the Union as the cesspool of 
Irish grievances, and they are too sen- 
sible of their own position to think of 
such trash as is here suggested. Again, 

To the fascinating influence of these 
songs have been attributed many of the 
early marriages, and much of the ' super- 
abundant* population of our country, 
''riiis, no doubt, will bo deemed a new 
discovery in the science of political 
economy, and, as such, is respectfully 
offered to the grave considemtion of the 
INI alth uses and Hortons of our do}*^ ; ul- 
tbough 1 may incur the censure of these 
wise dopopulators for contributing to in- 
crease this national evil, by circulating 
such ularniing inariiage-mnking ballads 
ns "Eileen a Roon, Cean ditbli dilcas, Molly 
astore, Conliu, Maty ofMeelickf vind many 
other soul-breathing ditties, to be found 
in this collection.** 

Sir B. \V. Horton was one of those 
who, acting under the delusion that 
truth or gratitude was to bo expected 
from the tyrannical set who grind the 
poor Irish papists to the dust, exerted 
inmself to obtain what was called 
emancipation, through his whole politi- 
cal life; and, of course, he is liere 
sneered at as an “ enemy to Ireland.” 
The crime he comitSitled was a project, 
— a blundering one, in our opinion, 
but certainly a well-meant one, — of al- 
leviating the gigantic evil of Ireland, 
pauperism, by promoting emigration 
on a most extensive scale. As his pro- 
ject did not tend to augment the power 
of the priests, his services in any other 
ipiaricr were disregarded. 1 1 is only just 
to. Sir llobert to say, that, in advocating 
emancipation, he propose ! that the po- 
pish members should not be allowed to 
vote on matters concerning the Esta- 
blished Church. The conduct of the 
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Tail, ever since its intrusion into par- 
liament, has shewn that his anticipation 
of the utter fruillessness of attempting 
to bind them by any oatli, pledge, or 
obligation, was correct. As for JMiil- 
thus, all we shall say is, that he was 
refuted by Michael Thomas Sadler, who 
was hated by O’Connell. The parson 
and the agitator had equal bowels for 
the Irish poor; but Malthus was, at 
least, disinterested in the promulgation 
of his heartless sophistries. 

Arc not these fine things to find in a 
book of songs f A few more extracts 
may be equally edifying : — 

" With every respect for tJie Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland and its minis- 
ters, it lias been doubted whether the 
latter, ns a body, really believed the 
doctrine which they professed. The 
best proof of conviction in religions 
opinions, is an earnest endeavour to dis- 
seminate those opinions, in order to bring 
jieople over to the truth. This has never 
been attempted by the Protestant divines 
in Ireland. On the contrary, every 
measure which could render their doc- 
trine odious seems to have been .s(udi- 
oubly resorted to.” 

Distributing Bibles, \vc have seen, 


is considered by the author as one of 
most remarkable means for rendering 
their doctrine odious. 

“ The treatment of the brave Irish 
general, Mac Donnell, better known by 
the name of Mac AUistrum (whose march 
is yet remembered in Munster), of our 
poet's name and family, who was basely 
murdered in 1647, at Knockrinoss, near 
Mallow, by the troops of the brutal 
renegade, Inchicpiin, helped to embitter 
the poet's mind against the English. 
Ills muse never seemed so delighted as 
when holding them up to the scorn and 
derision of Ins countrymen.” 

With deference, we do not think 
that Lord Incbtquin was ever treated 
with any thing like scorn and derision, 
by any bard or blackguard who came 
within his hearing. How w^as Inchi- 
quin a renegade ( He was of more 
noble Milesian blood than any of those 
whom he w'as defeating, and in a most 
critical period, he stood up with match- 
less courage, constancy, and skill, for 
the principles that for generations had 
actuated his family. In every point of 
view he was a remarkable man, and 
w'c know no Irishman of his time fitter 
for a centre-piece of an Irish historical 
novel.* The statement of the affair of 


* III a pretty little book published by T. and W. Boone, New Bond Street, this 
year, callecl The Tour of M. l)c La BouUaifue Le Gouz, in Ireland, a d. 1644, edited 
by 'f. Ool’ton Ooker, with notes and illustrative extracts, contributed by .Tames 
Jtoclie, Esq. of Cork, 'J'he Bev. Er.iiicis Mahony, Hiomas Wrigbt, Esq. 13. A. Triii. 
('ol., (huiibiidge, and the Editor, after a short .sketch of the brilliant career of Lord 
inchiquin, Crofty says : — 

“ J-.ortl lnchi(]uin died on the yth of September, 1674, and was buried in the 
Cathedrul ("hurch of Limerick. It is to be regretted that a complete account of the 
life of a nobleman so intimately connected with the historical and political events of 
a mo5>t important period of English history has not been WTilten. 

** ‘ On whatever side Incliiquiii commanded,’ says O’DriscoI, in his ‘ History of 
Ireland,* ‘ lie w'us the scourge of his country. Of one of the noblest and most ancient 
Irish families, he .seemed actuated by a thirst for the blood of his countrymen, hardly 
to he satiated ; wlierever he marched, tlie burnt crops, the ruined cottages of the 
peasants, the dead and mangled bodies of age and infancy strewn upon tJie way, 
pointed out the route of the Lord Inchiquin. 

* On taking Cashel, he mussacred the priests at their altars, and put to death 
several hundreds of the inhabitants ; he committed similar deeds of barbarity in other 
towns. The memory of ins murders is still engraved upon the heart of the country, 
and his name will remain for ever united with that of Grey, and Coote, and Crom- 
well, H curse and an anathema in Ireland. The peasants of Clare and Limerick still 
scare their children with the name of the bloody IMorrough O’Brien, and tell of the 
judgment that has descended upon his posterity', thafno male child should ever be 
born to the luune of Incliiquiii.' 

“ Now, my poor friend, John O’DriscoI, ought not to have repeated this absurd 
story (although current among tlie peasantry of Ireland) in a political sketch, which 
professes to he a history of Ireland, as it is a matter of notoriety, that the Earl of 
Inchiquin w’as succeeded in the title by bis eldest son, William, who died in 1691, 
governor of Jamait^n ; that ho w’as again succeeded by his eldest son, William, w*ho 
died in 1719; and w^as succeeded by bis eldest son, William, on wdiose death, i* 
1777, the title of Inchiquin devolved upon his nephew, Morrough.” 

The ToMr of Botilluyne Le Gouz is, on many accounts, curious; and Croker's 
edition is really a very interesting work. 
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Mac Allistriim is absurdly unfair. 
Crofly Croker has- taken the trouble of 
confuting a ridiculous story about the 
family of Lord Inchiquin. 

** * This, indeed, is n coTintiy worth 
fip^liting for,* exclaimod William 111., 
when the beauties of the Golden Vale, 
in Kilkenny, burst on his astonished 
view ; ‘ Anil worth defendii^Ti' replied 
one ofhis veteran opposers, who happened 
to be present. Yet, with a pusillanimity 
wholly incompatible with the character 
of the brave, William poured down his 
weiglitiest vengeance on the heroic de- 
fenders of that very countiy, for no oUier 
crime than acting on the principle, that 
it was worth fighting for. This was the 
grand political error, which entailed in- 
calculable evils on these islands for more 
than half a century after. It strengthen- 
ed Catholic France, and enervated Pro- 
testant Kngland; the latter expending 
millions to uphold a tiibe of reformed as- 
cendency men in Ireland, to oppvm the 
defenceless C’atliolics'. With reference to 
William, I will not stain m}' page by 
noticing the secret services for the profli- 
gate grants of this land, * woiili fighting 
for,* made by him to his Dutch favourites ; 
although, on that dark subject, some docu- 
ments might be adduced, us curious as any 
that lluruet had recourse to when he wrote 
the su\)presBed passages of his history. 
— Sec Uouth's Genuine Edition, Chford, 

nm" 

The last sentence is beastly trash, 
utterly unworthy of notice. It is merely 
a di^^grace to the man who writes it. 
But who, with H common smattering of 
Knglish history, could imagine that the 
consequences of William's conquest 
“ strengthened Catholic France, and en- 
ervated Protestant England.*' Twenty 
years before the battle of the Boyne, 
saw Louis XIV. almost master of Eu- 
rope : Holland ruined, Spain asleep, 
Italy his own, Flngland pensioned, — 
be himself master of France, murder- 
ing the Protestants, revoking the edict of 
Nantes, crying out, “ L'etat rest wo/," 
and so forth. Twenty years after, he 
Was broken down, terrified, driven al- 
most to his last wall, and saved only 
by the intrigues of the Papist or Demi- 
Papist party in England from utter 
ruin. His fleets were swept off the sea, 
and his armies crushed, by the victorious 
hand of Marlborough — the same hand 
which, under William, had in a few 
flays taken Cork and Kinsale, rescuing 
from murder the hapless Protestants 
of those towns. This is what Mr. 
Hardiman calls strengthening Catholic 


Fianco. So may our cneiiiies ever be 
strengthened. It enervated Protestant 
England? Did it? In the seventy 
years that followed the battle of the 
Boyne, we drove the French out of 
North America, we consolidated our do- 
minion of the sea, we laid the foundation 
of our Indian empire, we suppressed 
rebellions at home, and we dictated 
wars and peaces abroad. Came the 
relaxation of the penal code — was 
England' strengthened ? Grattan, wo 
know, sacked 50,000/, but Filngland 
lost tiie United States : the first oc- 
casion of discontent there being, its 
Patrick Henry, the most eloquent of the 
forest-born orators,r said, the establish- 
ment of Popery under the British 
dominion, in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Canada, an establishment for 
which we are at present reaping the 
usual fruits of kindness and giatilude. 
Jleally we did not think that such an 
ass as this sentence ])roves Ilardimau 
to he, was ever let loose upon a com- 
mon. 

“ Jn the poem of Hiidibras, we are 
told that 

■ — — * 7 ails by nature sure were meant, 
As >vell as beards, for ornament.* 

** To this passage there occurs, in 
Nash's edition of flint poem, the follow- 
ing note. ‘ At Cashel, in the Coiinlv of 
Tipperary, in Garrick Patrick church 
(the cathedral on the rock of Cashel), 
stormed by Lord Inchiquin in the civil 
wars, there were near 700 put to the 
sword, and none saved but the mayor's 
wife niul Iiis son. Among the slum of 
the Irisli w'ere found, when stripped, 
divers that liad tails near a quarter of a 
yaid long. Forty soldiers, who were 
eye-witnesses, testified the same upon 
their oaths.* It is to be regretted that tlie 
names of these forty eye-witnesses were 
not given, as it is not unlikely but some 
of them might be traced among the 
famous ghost depositions of 1541, now 
carefully preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Their evidence, however, with 
respect to the tails, had all the ellect 
that w'as proposed. It was as firmly 
believed by the vulgar English of that 
day, as Joanna Southcott's Shiloh is ox- 
]H»cted by many of the same class at the 
jiresent.** 

If it were of any consequence, we 
could shew Mr. Hardiman grave 
evidences, to prove that the Eiiglish 
were considered, by some sage conti- 
nental auihoiities, as the tail-wearing 
nation , par excellence; and a perusal of 
Lord Monboddo will assist him still 
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furlhor. But it will not do to represent 
these stories as in any way a set-oft‘ 
for the details of the most direful mas- 
sacre ever on record, the Popish mas- 
sacre of 1641. The “ famous ghost 
depositions” may be utter perjuries — 
which we do not believe them to be — 
or hallucinations, arising in the minds 
of people living in the midst of incon- 
ceivable horrors, enough to upset the 
calmest and most courageous spirit; 
but, consider them in any light you will, 
what remains will suffice to determine 
to which side the terms of brutal and 
barbarous justly belong. Some expla- 
nation of the story told by the forty 
soldiers at Cashel might be given, but 
it is not worth vvlnle here. 

“ Tlie refui'ination, nnd its offspring, 
t lie gunj)owder plot, wero sources ofin- 
numoi'ublo evils to Ireland, 'fhe latter, 
particularly, arrriyed the people against 
each other, and originated those violent 
feelings of hatred and animosity in the 
Protestant mind, against the Catliolics, 
which, even yet, art* not entirely nlluyed. 
lint tJisit this was a Protestant and not ii 
I'opish plot, few well-informed jiersons 
of the present day entertain the slightest 
doubt. Fioni. a careful inspection of 
<f// the original documenta connected with 
tills dark transaction, preserved in the 
State l*iiper Office, I.oiidon, and with- 
out loference to any other source orcir- 
ciiinstniice wlintever, 1 do declare it to be 
m> solemn conviction tliat the entire was 
])1aimcd and conducted, from beginning 
to end, by Cecil, secretary of state to 
.lames tlic First, 1 do not intend here 
to enter into the ])articular.s whicli led 
me to this conclusion ; nor, indeed, is 
this the place for so doing. One only 
document, therefore, I shall notico ; and 
that is the official rejiorr drawn up by 
Levinus Moncke, and throughout cor- 
rected by his master, the secretary, in 
his own hand-writing, ^Vllen perusing 
this elaborate statement, it appeared to 
me, that certain passages could not have 
been expunged, or particular interlined 


uinondmenls made by Cecil, if he had 
not been well acquainted with the plot 
before the delivery of the letter to Lord 
Monteugle, If Doctor Lingard, perhaps 
the ablest of England's historians, hud 
personally inspected these papers, ho 
probably would have been more decided 
in his account of this liorrid Anti-Catho- 
lic conspiracy.” 

The ability of Dr. Lingard we pass 
by. VVe acknowledge that be is a 
man who knows Iris business^ and goes 
tbrougli it without scruple. But whut 
trash is this? Mr. llardiman declares 
it to be his-- his solemn conviction, that 
the gunpowder plot was Piotestant, 
and, therefore^ we are to believe so ! 
Pho ! Will be favour us with a proof? 
In one sense, indeed, it was the offspring 
of the Ueformal ion, just as the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or the fires of 
Smithfield, or the autaS'da-Jc^ were its 
offspring. 

This will suffice. Klernal spile 
against Henry \TII., Blizabctli, Crom- 
Wjpll, William IIL, &c. breaks fortli in 
every page. The gallantry of Raleigh, 
the poetry of Spenser, the beauty and 
unjust end of Anne Boleyn, arc no 
shield against slanders and insults. 
How paltry is all this, as well as being 
utterly out of place ! How miserably 
it contrasts with the Scolcli minstrelsy ! 
Historical recolleelions render I'diza- 
beth 110 favourite in Scotland ; and yet, 
the bard of Caledonia, stern and wild, 
the mighty minstrel, thinks it not incou- 
sistenl with his nationniily to exhibit her 
in her noblest qualities as the heroine of 
Kenilworlh. It would be a disgrace 
to Scottish literature, if we found any 
of its ballad-writers insisting upon it that 
she was the oflspring of incest, — repre- 
senting Anne Boleyn as the daughter of 
Henry VIII. — as we find a beast does 
ill a poem here printed, vol. ii. p. 314. 
This was too mudi for the stomadi 
even of the translator,'^ who slurs the 


* The lines wo refer to, occur in the Roman Vision. 

“ tt? AiMjibfehi'o bAijimt&h cheub 
t>o chum UAjblj 50 rrtuA|Uf5bcbe a cheyte, 

SJlpnA boilei), A insbPl cheAbnA, 

o'lj ipCAsiuir djeAs.Nrs luc^puir. 

Which Mr. Cumin translates : — 

“ Why need I mention ? thou, dread power, hast seen 
The apostate Henry spurn his spotless (]uoeu 
For Anna’s fresher beauties.” 

This is no translation. The next verse, in Irish, about Elizabeth, is almost as 
brutal. 
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passage accordingly. Mr. llarditnan 
tells us, that Anne Doleyn “ was an 
object of peculiar abhorrence to the 
Irisli.*^ Abhorrence 1 Alas, poor lady ! 
what had she ever done to. inspire 
abhorrence any wiiere ? and how could 
she excite any feeling in Ireland, with 
which, during lier brief and unhappy 
life, she was never in any way con- 
nected? NVe know the reason well, 
and sliall have something to say about 
it before we conclude our. article. The 
hand of Cromwell was as heavy on 
Scotland as it was on Ireland. The 
English royalists found him as stern 
and as confiscating as his Irish enemies. 
Is he still remembered by the Scotch 
or the cavaliers as nothing but a raw- 
licad and bloody-bones, lit only for 
railing execration or the poor spite of 
aflected contempt. We shonid be 
asbamed to think so. William tbeThird 
drove out the Stuarts, and suppressed 
Episcopacy as the established religion 
of Scotland. Tlie keenest partisan of 
the ousted family, or the hnniiliuled 
church, does not forget that that great 
prince was the man who stood almost 
alone against the efforts of r.ouis XIV". 
to destroy liberty throughout Eu- 
rope. In tlie ballads and notes of 
Mr. llardiman, he is made llie object 
of ruffianly insult; and we arc perpetu- 
ally reminded of Glenco, as if that 
business bad not been minutely ex- 
amined over and over again, so as to 
acquit William, — who could have had 
no interest in the feuds of the highland 
tribes, in those days not much better 
than savages — from m iterial blame. 
And again, what has Glenco to do with 
Irish affairs' Just as much as the 
marriage of Anne Eoleyn. That lady’s 
liusband exercised, at least, as much 
tyranny in England as he did in 
Ireland ; his pillage and confiscations 
w'ere greater liero, and, of course, he 
was more personally oppressive. And 
yet we can calmly look over his career 
without getting into a passion ; we 
have, in fact, made him the proverbial 
standard of things gone by — “ as dead 
as Harry the E.iglillu” * 

Now, we are not so unreasonable 
as to expect that, in times of excite- 
ment, hard words should not be bandied 
about between hostile parlies, and arc 
by no means so squeamish as to desire 
\hiil song -writers or |)amphleleers 
should confine themselves to holiday 
and lady terms, in talking of their 
antagonists. But it is a miserable 


symptom of party feeling when we find 
that no lapse of years or centuries soft- 
ens the asperity, and that tlie spirit of 
the lempoiary libeller exerts its pitiful 
influence over the page of the historian 
or the antiquary, it is nonsense to say 
that this absurd bitterness, which is pe- 
culiarto that party which claims for itself 
the fame of being exclusively Irish, arises 
from the spoliations of the Anglo-Nor- 
man knights of Henry II., or of tlie 
Lords of ibe Bale, or of the settlers in 
the days of Elizabeth and James, or of 
the Cromwellian soldiers, or the follow- 
ers of William. There is not a nation 
in Europe where civil war has not made 
property change hands over and over 
again, in the long period from the end 
of the twelfth to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The Norman nobles 
who followed the fortunes of the Con- 
queror, and of the I’lantagenets, were 
driven by their French antagonists 
out of the lands they owned in Nor- 
mandy, with as little ceremony as their 
ancestors had themselves driven out the 
Nenstrian holders of estates. Do the 
descendants of these men wail over the 
loss, and vent bitter imprecations on the 
Philips and Charleses by which their 
expulsion was eftected ? The great re- 
volution in France ruined thousands of 
families, and broke down a nobility 
which, surely, bad as many historical 
recollections lu gild it as could be 
claimed by the brightest names of the 
ragged royal race of Tara; and yet, 
except from some superannuated clie- 
valier, we never hear eternal curses de- 
nounced against the confiscators, and 
eternal hatred vowed against those who 
have succeeded to the estates of the 
noblesse. Or, to lake the time nearly 
corresponding with that of the defeat 
of James 11., and the expulsion of 
his party, was not the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, with its dismal ac- 
companiments of the dragonnades, an 
net to be as bitterl^ complained of as 
any thing that could be charged against 
William III.? Were not the French 
Protestants as noble of blood, and as 
gallant of bearing, as the best men who 
swelled the ranks of the much-boasted 
Irish brigade ; and had they not every 
leasoii to dwell with r<aucour on the 
character and memory of Louis XIV.? 
W4B do not know that the persecuted 
men of the Cevennes have left behind 
any .songs or ballads ; if they have, it is 
to be expected that they breathe a feel- 
ing of as deep hostility against that 
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prince, as the compositions of their 
graver and more eloquent brethren. 
But where is that! feeling now ? French 
Protestants would write the life and 
reign of the grand wonargue with as 
much impartiality and freedom from bias 
against him as F rench Roman Catholics. 
They would admit the many great and 
brilliant qualities of Louis — would 
withhold no panegyric from the glories 
and gi-aces of his opening reign — would 
do justice to the loftiness of his views, 
and behold, with generous sympathy, 
the courage and resignation with which 
he met the calamities that overwhelmed 
his age. Vain, indeed, would it be to 
expect from a mere Irish writer a life 
of ()ueen Elizabeth — a greater person 
than Louis himself, — conducted in such 
a spirit. All the stores of spleen and 
spite 'would be ransacked for calumny; 
every idle tale, invented and circulated 
by malice, set down as of irrefragable 
authority; every thing dubious in her 
history zealously interpreted against her ; 
the noble points of her character pas'^ed 
over or sneered down ; evil motives 
alleged for good or illustrious actions ; 
and the eloquence of Billingsgate let 
loose to prove that, in any thing where 
blame could be imputed, her conduct 
was not to be paralleled out of hell. 

Oh ! but some trading patriot will 
exclaim, she was an enemy to Ireland. 
Indeed she was not. She did her ut- 
most to promote peace, civilisation, rc* 
ligion, and learning, in that hapless 
island. To the enemies of these bless- 
ings she was an enemy, and not to 
Ireland. She pul down with a vigo- 
rous liand, but not with more vigour 
than was necessary, the barbarian top- 
archs, wdm oppressed and trampled 
upon their miserable tenants and de- 
pendants in a manner scarcely con- 
ceived elsewhere. The history of the 
great houses, the Geraldines, the Des- 
inondes, &c. over whom we hear so 
many lamentations, is nothing but a 
tissue of brutal horrors. She founded 
a university, and, to the best of her 
power, diffused schools, and theeleinents 
of knowledge, throughout the land. 
She purged the country of idle and trea- 
cherous friars, ** white, black, and grey, 
with all their trumpery,” — men who, 
in all periods of Irish history, liave in- 
dustriously wrought mischief for mer- 
cenary purposes of their own. She 
desired to have introduced a system of 
})Oor laws, and it was no fault of hers 
that her wishes were not carried into 


effect. She endeavoured to conciliate 
the Irish princes and nobles, and with 
the most ilinstrious of tViem was suc- 
cessful. But in all her attempts she 
was met by the malignant genius of 
Popery ; and, with a studied confusion, 
common among the Popish party, the 
enemy of Popery, which has ever 
been of ruin and degradation to Ireland, 
is described as the enemy of Ireland 
bcrsclf. 

This will account for the perpetual 
keeping up of hostile feelings from ge- 
neration to generation. As wc have said, 
in other couiitiics no one can be found 
so ridiculous as still to lament over 
events three or four hundred years old, 
or to deplore such giievaiicos as police 
regulation’s about liie cut of mustachios 
in the sivteentb century; but it is the 
interest of those who thrive and fatten 
upon Irish misery and disgiTicc‘,lo repre- 
sent all who o]>|>ose the attempts of 
the Boinisb hierarchy to rivet the 
iron yoke of rigid despotism, and plus- 
giurii inquisitorial persecution, on Ire- 
land, as, from generation to generation, 
hostile to their country. To effect this, 
every thing is pressed into the ser- 
vice: tlie old ballad, the new song, the 
bigot sermon, the treasonable speech, 
prelude the fagot and the pike. Here, 
in liardiman’s collection, we find that 
the chief subject of mourning is not 
the conhscation of lands, not the ex- 
])ulsion of old proprietors, not the fall 
of long -descended houses, not the 
scattering of brave and gallant armies 
after hold resistance — we may look in 
vain for any of the fine touches of the 
picturesque which charm us in the 
ballads of England and Scotland. 
The theme of these Irish hards is 
purely polemical : for sorrow of knight 
or noble we have scarcely a word ; tiie 
tears of one and all are kept for iho 
priests. Not England, but the religion 
of England, is the object of their espe- 
cial hatred. For example : — 

“ ‘ Martin s followers rave,* 

Slfocljp n)l)Anu|5l)cIje. 

“ The devil and Dr. Martin are gene- 
rally associated in our native proverbs. 
Henry VIII. is sometimes added to make 
a trio. Indeed, it w^ould be difficult to 
say which of the three is most generally 
detested in Ireland ; hut some are of 
opinion that, Henry and his inunedinfe 
descendants having inflicted more evils 
on the country tbon both the others, he 
seems entitled, fcy way of pre-eminence, 
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to the distinj^uisbed association wliich lias 
been ratijer gratuitously conferred on tho 
great reformer.*' 

How was Liitlier personally mixed 
np in the feuds and factions of Ireland i 
In no other manner than that he op- 
posed the tyranny of the Church of 
Koine, and succeeded in releasing a 
part of the European nations from the 
thraldom. Of Ireland itself, we sup- 
pose, he knew as little ns lie did of 
Kamschatka; but the people who pre- 
tend that they are exclusively Irish 
know that he was the enemy of papal 
usurpation, and, therefore, he is a 
prime enemy of IrelaiKb In these 
ballads, we have constant reference to 
his name. When the pretender is 
expected, we are told that 

The dark brood of Luther shall quail 
at their landing.” 

It is not any hope of the defeat of the 
English that animates the hearts of 
the poets, but the extolling of “ God’s 
holy priests, and the overthrow of 

** Tho fables of Luther that darken tho 
Holy Word”— 

Bcldhy an hiobla sin Luiter, in the 
more expressive language ofthe original. 
Constant references are made to the 
interference of S|)ain and Naples, to 
procure the re -establishment of the 
Jlomish hierarchy — 

** And Louis, and Cliarlos, and the 
henven.guided pope. 

And the King of the Sjianiurds, .shall 
strengthen our hope.” 

Papa Uc is the original of the ‘Mieaven- 
guided pope.” These are the gods 
of the idolatry of these ballads. 'I'here 
is absolutely nothing national in them. 
In the history of all other countries, 
gallant antagonists in civil strife obtain 
some share of respect or applause. 
The bards of the Percy and the Doug- 
las do not hold up the opponents of 
their respective chiefs as demons. 
They arc not called ruffians, villains, 
robbers, and so forth. All is the con- 
trary in the wretched ballacfry of Ire- 
land. Here, in the notes of Hardiman, 
honourable or valiant bearing on the 
part of any man who was opposed to 
the priesthood is of no avail. What 
a 6ne subject for a historical ballad is 
^he story of brave old Cosby, boldly 
fighting at the head of his retainers in 
the 70th year of his age, and rushing 
for^rd to acknowledged danger^ to be 


slain by the arrow of a concealed 
enemy 1 Yet, here he is put down as 
a mere brute, unworthy of any other 
notice than that consequent upon his 
“ atrocities.” It is every where the 
same. No merit is to be found for 
any body who is not a supporter of 
Popery. 

Goldsmith, we are told, was an “ in- 
genious man” (vol. i. p. 64.); but, as 
he was descended from “one of our 
clerical families,” he is spoken of with 
slight; and the mean scribe who 
does this has the impudence to com- 
plain that Irish genius is not patronised 
and protected. This one sentence 
would answer all his absurd bawling 
over the neglect of the obscure Irisli 
bard.s, who wrote in their own difficult 
and limited dialect, and of the still 
more worthless persons, such as F urlong, 
or Grattan Curran, or the other dab- 
blers in English rhyming, who are here 
commended. Hardiman complains 
that there is no monument erected by 
the Irish for Carolan, or Goldsmith, 
(vrattan, or Curran; Grattan, we be- 
lieve, lies in Westminster Abbey — he 
should have lam elsewhere — and so 
does Goldsmitli. Carolan has received 
his appropriate honours; Curran is 
deposited in his native clay, with as 
much respect as he would have required . 
But it is plain, that the mere fact of 
his being of a “ clerical family,” would 
exclude Goldsmith, the greatest of the 
four, from the favour of those for whom 
Mr. Hardiman writes. Is it not almost 
as absurd as it is malignant, that people 
should pretend to be anxious for the 
literary fame of Ireland, on the strength 
of their factiously editing a handful of 
ballads, none of tliem of any remark- 
able excellence — while, by the sweeping 
clause of “ clerical families,” he ex- 
cludes from the list of Irish worthies, 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop Berkeley, 
Dean Swift, Archdeacon Parnell, Sterne, 
a clergyman, Gofdsroilh, the son of a 
clergyman, Sheridan, the grandson of 
a clergyman ? This is being Irish wiiii 
a vengeance ! 

We are growing weary of the. book ! 
and have only to remark on one point 
more. We all recollect what a nowl 
was set up when Lord Lyndhurst ap- 
plied the title “ aliens” to the race which 
was clamouring for the destruction of 
every thing that identifies Ireland with 
Great Britain. It was an insult not to 
be endured, and his lordship was 
pointed out as a fit mark for assassina* 
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tion in tlie House of Commons, amid Who would wish well to the Knglish 


the bellowings of the Tail. IIow ge- 
nerous and hosphable is the real Irish 
lieartl Had he been where the law of 
death’s head and cross-bones prevail, 
the howl would have been preparatory 
to his immediate murder. Let us see 
out of this book, how these sensitive 
gentlemen style themselves, and the 
manner in which they speak of the 
English. In the dialogue between 
Ireland and King James, the English 
are called festering l>oars,” on which 
we have the following note : 

The contempt and hatred which tho 
Irish entertained for the English in for- 
mer times, nre expressed without reservo 
throughout these poems and songs. In 
the present, they are scornfully colled 

festering boars,” l)tteAit*coftic, and in 
otheifs they are designated, fetid goats, 
wolves, churls, ficc. : similar feelings 
having given birth to similar expresshnis 
amongst (he modern Greeks towards their 
Turkish oppressors. Accordingly, in 
tljeir popular songs, wo find the 'Jurks 
called wild rams, wolves, and othc‘r op- 
probrious names. From among many 
bitter and sarcastic stanzas, current in 
Iteland, the following epigram is selected, 
ns a striking proof of tho national hatred 
hero alluded to. One of our bards, seeing 
an Englishman hanging on a tree, ex- 
claimed, extempore — 

1r Tit.xich bo chonAoh a chttAtu. 

KAch bo rbopAhh Aeij ’cnAO|bh, 

leuij 5 Af> co|Uce lur© 

I'Aij be’n uhopAbh sacIj agij U. 

' Pass on : ’tis cheering from yon stately 
tree, 

A foe's vile form suspended thus to see ; 
Oil ! may eacli tree that shades our soil 
appear 

Thick with such fruit throughout the 
lengthened year.* ” 

Elsewhere they are styled gorged 
goats,’' on \^hich Mr. Hardiman re- 
marks: — 

** ' Shall the goroed goat,' 

“ 'J'his is one of the contemptuous epi- 
thets before alluded to. Hie following 
epigrammatic stiuiza is expressive of the 
feelings conveyed in the text. 

^^b^pc A5ur biAijrsn'ior atp a^ut tvn. 
P]Ai;t] jAi) ]ce Af|i Fbeicl) A*r a A]tt 
chijAtbh, 

At) CO ub le*Tt tiJblA’lb lucljc bcAfilA 
bboTch rl^Ul 

t)o bbibift fliocbc Ifi A5iir CipeAipb^^TiJ. 

* May banishment and desolation light 
on him j may the plague, and pains 
without remedy, seize his veins and 
hones. 


race, 

They who exiled the offspring of Ir and 
Heremon P ” 

But it is not worth while going over 
these civilities at any length. We 
may, however, help Lord Lyndhnrst to 
:i justification of his phrase from the 
poetry of Mr. Henry Grattan Curran. 

*' Tho word went forthL-from Boyne to 
Loin 

Echoed the impious sounds aw^ay ; 

But Pians yet in Fail disdain 
To bend or brook an alien sway. 

** An alien race o*erruns her breast. 
Endenizened by strange contrnul ; 

The stranger is no more her guest, 
While exile wrings her children's 
soul.*’ 

As for abuse of Saxons, strangers, 
intruders, and so forth, that abounds in 
every poem. 

Such, then, is the feeling of the 
“ ^Jiens ” towards all who wish for the 
connexion of the islands, or the civi- 
lisation of the country of their birth. 
Tlie hook is dedicated to Mr. Spring 
nice, ut present (we are writing in tho 
last days of April) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and member for Cambridge, 
to the etecnal disgrace of that town, 
lie was, at the date of Hard i man’s 
dedication, representative of the city of 
Limerick, and “ a steady friend to the 
best interests of Ireland.” May wo 
ask, why is he kicked out of Limerick ? 
He was the great liberator and emaiici- 
j)ator of that city from the tyranny of 
the \'erekers; he was worthy of ever- 
lasting gratitude ; and yet for Limerick 
he sits no longer, and he dares not 
even set up his son as candidate, know'- 
ing that he would be as decidedly re- 
jected there as he was blackballed the 
other day at the Athenaeum. Why is 
this, good Mr. Hardiman? Why are 
your great patrons and friends, the 
Dalys, powerless in Galway, and the 
butts of abuse at the Dublin Corn Ex- 
change ? Did not they fight for “ jus- 
tice lor Ii^land and are they not now 
spurned with the contempt which they 
deserve, by those for whom they plead- 
ed ? Oh, the justice, the honour, the 
gratitude of the rual Irish heart! 

Of the literary merits of this book we 
have little to say. The translations are,* 
in general, miserable, and the poeins 
themselves of no very great merit. 
Grattan Currao beats all the translators 
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we earer met for amplification. The 
dialogue between James II. and Ire- 
land commences 

{Er )— Cia sin amuich i 
•(Shtamas»)—Td Seumas £ioi rhioc. 

Which IS magnificently amplified 
into — 

•* Ireland»^What stranger turns for 
refuge to my hall, . 


Whose galo still opens wide to misery’s 

cnin 

JaoiM.— Thy JameSi alas ! in wont 
and wo 1 come 

To seek the shelter of thy friendly home.’* 

A barbarous grunting of alphabetic 
verse occui*s, in what, we are tohl, is a 
fine poem. 


CosAi; nuAbl) A|tt 5l)UA|lii)b1) 5AebbAl t^l eAft, 

219 C-Og-UAfAl UAi^ACb* ACbbeAttACl)* 
btiACAcb. buAbbAcbt biuoAcb. hcj^neAcht 
CpeACbAcb* ClUttCACbi CUAI)CAcb» cpCACbCACb* 


C^n^AcbAcbi bUAlAcbi bUADAcbi befftceAcb* 
pOArAcbi i:UAbftAcb> FUAbAcIi, ireArtAcb, 

?>A]r5eAbbAcbi SlUAfbA, 5pUA^ACb< SlOAtbA* 
lAAOAObi lUAtbfObAYIi lUAflOUCACbi ICfrOPCACb- 

2i)AricAc]) TooftobA, imubb-sbiAOi njAcnbbA, 
tleAncrDbAtt, ouAillCAcbi n-uAibbnOACb* *) c|beAcb» 
RAcbctobAPf puArbAfi'ChnOAcbt tutAi5rbeA(*b>YteiT9eAfbbA]li 
pA|teCACb»!TUA|pceACbf rubbAflcCACb* rcUI)n)bA|l. 


This Jmrdy-gurdy growl appears in 
English as follows ; — 

“ Hail to tho conqueror, hy the Gael up- 
borne * 

(Round these liigli hearts from shutklcs 
lately wom'>) 

Mark the proud flame his mailial deeds 
- avow, 

llurnsan has breast, irradiates his brow ; 

Nor only battle’s sterner lights illume ^ 

There mercy smiles away impending doom 

From vanquished valour, and the war* 
rior's eye. 

As fixed dominion culm, liuth ne’er been 
dry 

O'er others’ wo : and wise, albeit, nut 
yet 

On hib young brow hath thought her im- 
press set ; 

He weighs mankind, and, learning to ap- 
praise. 

Hath learned to feel for fi ailty while it 
stiYiys. 

Strong as its iron mail, tliat kindling brcai»t 

To meek-cyed ruth affords a shrine of rest ; 

Nor swifter speeds his blade at freedom’.^ 
call. 

To the false Saxon’s heait, when round 
him fall 

Their gatlieiing numbers, hy his might 
o'ei thrown, 


Than misery’s claim (intis access to his 
own ; 

111 council sago ; in battle’s fiery glow, 
JJke tho launched thunder ’mid the as- 
tonish ed foe. 

And, oh ! uhon peace her gentle plumo 
hath spread, 

Mild as the melting tear that mourns the 
dead.” 

Why, the smifHing snail of the ori- 
ginal is far superior to this washy stuff', 
which is no more a translation of the 
Koinan vision than it is of the .luneid. 

We must stop now. Many other 
opportunities will occur of discussing 
Irish antiquities. It is only fair to say, 
that the verses of Dr. »iutnmond are 
harmonious, and that one or Isvo of the 
Haccli.incdiau songs aic pleasantly ren- 
deied ; hut anolh.r minUrelsy for 
Ireland is wanted. Mr. Ifaidiinan 
lias done some little towards 'lupplying 
luatenaN ; but he has no critical judg- 
ment, and is as divested of general 
knowledge on liteiature as he is burst- 
ing with the smallest and pcttie.st ]>as- 
sions of miserable local politics and 
polemics. 
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BLUB FRIAR PLBASAMTJUKS. 

III.— A lEW fllKlS FOR THE PROMOLOATION OF A »EW SCIEliCEi 
JV.— CHRISTMAS. V. — MY FIRST PARTY. 

III. — A FEW nrilTS FOR THE PROMULGATION OF A NEW SCIENCE. 
" Science is not science till revealed/’— D ry den. 


So much has been said, and so little 
jiroved; so much imagined, and so 
little realised, by the profound re- 
searches of scientific men, as to leave 
us not more excited by curiosity than 
perplexed by daikness. It has, indeed, 
been attempted to strengthen our faith 
in the doctrine of physiology, by the 
evidence of a man in the moon ; but 
the difficulty of consulting such high 
authority is extreme, and cannot be 
oveicdme without encountering the in- 
convenience of many intermediate and 
fatiguing stages. Let us, therefore, for 
the present, content ourselves with con- 
sideiing those obvious improvements in 
scientific know ledge that illuminate our 
craniums, and might scorch up our in- 
tellects, if due vent were not given to 
their refulgence^ by the exercise of the 
pen, aided by the splendid encourage- 
ment held out by certain societies for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. It 
might appear a woik of supererogation 
to publish the nine quarto volumes 
which I have written, to account for the 
new-fangled ness of scientific men ; cer- 
tain it is, that the sciences have their 
seasons like the playthings of child- 
hood, and are ta\en up and laid down, 
discarded or retained, in proportion to 
the populai fancy of the day. Astrology 
was a favourite science of the sixteenth 
century; philology was cultivated by 
Johnson, and fructitied under the 
auspices of the literary club; physio- 
logy enlightened the times through 
Lutlier; demonology was raised upon 
scientific stilts by King James the 
First ; cacology amused the frequenters 
of the ILiy market Theatre, during the 
dramatic career of the facetious Colman ; 
and crnniology,or phrenology, has lately 
become a popular science, from a cun- 
ning expedient of a (Jerinan school- 
master, who induced the parents of his 
pupils to examine the heads of their 
progeny for bumps indicative of the 
mode 111 which they were to get their 
living, in hopes that their scrutiny 
might develope something worth their 
killing. 

The general attention, however, pow 
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paid to the morals of the people, the in- 
troduclion of temperance societies, tfi[& 
suppression of tlio public fairs, reform 
of j)arliament, infrequency of prize- 
fights, and other moderations of men 
and manners, have greatly lessened the 
interest of cmniology, by depriving 
that science of its principal features.'* 

It IS, tlierofore, highly important that 
the present year should produce fiesir 
food for the craving appetites of t()e 
scientific; and, as these are time^ of 
great indulgence and reward, and we 
live, as It were, upon the very high 
change of merit and distinction, none 
but the idle or the iintalented (un- 
bumped) would neglect an oppor- 
tunity of sccuiing Ins fame and fortune, 
particularly as the royal individual at 
the head of a very popular society has 
lately conferred the dignity of a medal- 
lion, cast in the precious metal, upon 
a brother of our order, whose 
philosophy not being quite equal to 
experimental, leaves me this opportunity 
of recommending to Tiis consideration 
an occult science, which it will be my 
endeavour, upon this occasion, fully te 
develope and establish to the satisfac- 
tion of matured genius, as well as to 
the conviction of all sucking philo- 
sophers. 

This newly projected science I have 
designed to distinguish by the appel- 
lation of Digitology ; being an easy 
means of ascertaining the character and 
peculiarities of individuals, as exhibited 
in the usual mode of salutation. 

Jt may, at the first blush, appear to 
///ts erudite bod^ a subject not easily^ 
to be handled by so mere a noviciate in 
our fiaternity ; but sometbing will be 
expected of me in aid of practical 
science; afid I offer this discussion 
probationary of my pretensions to a 
scat among the ever-to-be^revered and 
never-enough-to-be celebrated Blue 
Friars. 

Thus stimulated, I grasp the subject 
of Digitology with as mucli confidence « 
as ever I handled any of the ologies. 

It will assist my argument for rny 
dear brothers blue to jppfcollect eveiy 
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casual interview witlilheiracquaintances 
for the last ten years. When, wel 1 pleased 
with yourself, you strut along the pave- 
ment of this agreeable town, every 
tenth face you meet appears familiar to 
you ; about every twentieth is person- 
ally known to you; every fortieth is 
your acquaintance ; and, surely, it is 
not a very extravagant arithmetic" to 
say every eightieth is your friend. 
The morning salutations now grow thick 
upon you. The doctor takes your hand 
rather titan gives his. He says he is very 
happy to see you look so well. He 
thhtks your long continuance in health 
somewiiat prejudicial to his interests, but 
he is so mild and benevolent in his man- 
iter and expression, that you quit his 
paliu with a confidential squeeze, ac- 
knowledging the “ friend in the physi- 
cian," and, turning into the next street, 
pounce upon your man of law just 
hurrying to the courts. 

He must be brief, and takes your 
hand en passant, holding it as he walks 
on, till it becomes the tether that^iulls 
him up. He has then just time to 
give a full account of his gaining the 
cause (iuitain versus (juitewrong, 
shakes the hand he continues iiolding, 
until he has summed up and given a 
verdict in favour of his client, then, 
droppiug the tether as 1 do the me- 
taphor, he is off ; and so would you be 
too, but for Capt. Cut-iu-hulf, who, 
putting three cold fingers into your 
right liand, steadies himself with his 
left, by securing the fourth button of 
your surtout, while he complains of 
the mismanagement at the admiralty, 
in superseding him in the command of 
11. JVl. ship Safeguard, just as he had 
acquired a knowledge of the ship’s 
company. Sir Shiveruin Screwnerve 
now stejis up in relief, and, complaining 
of the east wind, gives your hand what 
he calls a friendly squeeze, that leaves 
yuur fingers all pressed together like a 
pound of Epping sausages, and then, 
falling into conversation witii the half- 
pay captain, permits you to stroll down 
the street and unfold your close-knit 
digits. • , 

Eages might grow out of the observ- 
ations of u man of leisure on the 
different modes of salutation. Some 
people dangle their hiinds into yours 
like the unwilling paw of a peaceable 
poodle ; others stiffen the hand, and 
thrust four fingers into your palm, all 
smooth and wooden like a glpver’s last. 
Mr. Doddle appears to have but one 
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finger produceable; hard and bony 
it feels, like the handle of your tooth- 
brush on a frosty morning. 

Mr. Trumpeter always holds out 
two fingers ; 1 do the same ; and it 
perplexes him not a little when the 
tips meet, and he fingers out the da 
capo of his own two to two too. 

Armstrong dexterously evades the 
hand, and welcofbes his friend or ac- 
quaintance by a slight pressure above 
the dhow, as he sniggles out, hoyr 
d’ye do." 

Mr. Love, who takes pleasure in a 
tight fit, can never comply with the 
usual mode of withdrawing the kid, so 
is hand in glove with every one he 
meets. 

A schoolmaster has a habit of offer- 
ing the left hand ; and who but remem- 
bers the reluctance with which it was 
accepted in those days of early delin- 
quency, when cancology was [iractised 
to such au extent in all well-disciplined 
schools. 

Mr. Chaltcrly, a loquacious lounger, 
secures you, as it were, by interception ; 
and, seizing both your hands, proceeds 
to suck your brains : |f|nd, as he ap- 
proaches the crisis oi tlmt particular 
piece of information he is in search of, 
you may perceive by the motion of his 
digits, that he is busy at some perform- 
ance on the organ of inquisitiveness. 

1 find 1 shall not be able, in the 
brief space now left me, thoroughly to 
illustrate the superiority of digitology 
over the sister science of craniology ; 
not tiiat an elaborate treatise is essen- 
tial to establishing a complete theory 
among men who have wisdom at their 
fingers’ ends, but that, in the dawmingof 
occult science, prejudices are to be 
overcome, objections disposed of, and 
multiform incongruities rendered feasi- 
bly familiar. Then must follow the 
conviction of a new light to science ; 
and every man who puts out his feeleis 
must be convinced cf the integrity of 
my design, by the simplicity of its 
execution. As so many organs have 
been built by the craniologists, out of 
the lumps and bumps of llie last age 
(a sort of festering science, that is never 
easy till it gets to a head), may not the 
digitologists arise and give a new tone 
to the organs of sense and discrimina- 
tion, by the aid of fingering ? 

Wliat organ distinguisl^ed Mr. Hop- 
maltry in early life? Why, the barrel 
organ. He was for corking up every 
thing. He always put a cork in his gun, 
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for fear of accidents, before lie placed 
it loaded in the nursery. T have seen 
him sit taking his wine, with his finger 
in the neck of the bottle to prevent 
evaporation. He would eat a barrel 
of oysters for his supper, and shoot 
with a double-barrelled gun for his 
dinner^ His hither nibbled at digito- 
logy (1 don’t allude to liis propensity 
for biting his nails), and made a 
brewer of him, because he discovered 
the barrel organ in the ball of his thumb. 

Peter Penguin, the parish clerk of 
Phillilu, became a psalm-singer under 
the infiuence of a churcli organ. 

Barrington was urged on through his 
extraordinary career, under the do- 
minion of a finger organ. 

Captain Barclay walked a thousand 


miles in a thousand hours, for a bet of 
a thousand guineas ; he won it, ami, 
when he came to be weighed, a street 
organ was found in his right hand. 

Braham and Malibran exhibit the 
bird organ as strongly as if they had 
been hatched under a nightingale : and, 

Urged on by a powerful hand organ, 
Gully doubled his fist and bis fortune ; 
But here I must stop, lest you say with 
a grin, 

“ Well, I think the mouth organ’s deve- 
lop'd in him,” 

Vet, say what you please, have your 
laugh, my good fellows ; 

Wo all have our organs, but few have 
the bellows. 

Semno, 19. 


TV.— CHUISTMAS. 


How much, in the course of our lives, 
we take upon trust! In how many 
instances we consent, without examina- 
tion, that things are good or bad, right 
or wrong, because our forefathers (rest 
their bones!) have thought so before us ; 
though our feelings not only refuse to 
second our acions, but even stimulate 
us to revolt. That wc should possess 
this pliability in early youtli is, per- 
haps, natural, — it is not the season for 
scrutiny into the whi/fi and wherefores; 
moreover, when “ life itself is new,” 
tlie wheels of existence run too smoothly 
and too rapidly to permit any nice dis- 
cernment of passing objects : but, after 
fairly escaping from mamma’s apro^- 
string, tliat wo should unhesitatingly 
acquiesce in prescribed feelings upon 
stated occasions (when dissent involves 
no infraction of superior obligations) is 
little to tlie credit of the thinking ani- 
mal, and still less to his happiness. 

It would be matter of some interest, 
and, perhaps, not without its useful- 
ness, were it possible to define what 
portion of the lives of our acquaint- 
ances had been passed precisely ac- 
cording to their own will ; or in how 
many instances, from circumstances 
and situations wholly independent of 
their own seeking, they have been 
playing a part diametrically contrary to 
the natural bias of their minds. Widi- 
out any rigid examination oftiie claims 
society has upon us, it is certain, man 
prescribes not only for the moral con- 
duct of his fellow, but even ventures to 
lay down rules for his sensations, — un- 
reasonably requiring of him at one time 
9 gaiety utterly foreign to his heart, 


and at another a lugubrious demeanour 
equally remote from his nature : resist 
the action, and you are pointed at as a 
monster. 

Some reflections of this nature passed 
through my brain towards the close of 
last December, when a ragged little 
urchin, who had followed ami dunned 
me into a trifling donation, i.ing in my 
ears llie well-known phrase of meriy 
Christmas to your honour'' I could 
have strangled him on the spot, for he 
brought back to my sacred view a series 
of the blackest seasons poor mortal 
ever passed. “ A merry Christmas I” 
grumbled 1, ns I turned from him 
in disgust, echoing the expression of 
the modern beau, when asked for a 
half[>enny, — “ 1 liave heard of such 
things, but never saw one.” A merry 
Christmas ! The only instance which 
I remember was in the receipt of a cake 
and a shilling which, in very early 
days, tny good old aunt gave me ; but 
even that pleasure was transient, and 
its bright gleam, it should seem, was 
shot across my path only to deepen the 
effect of the surrounding gloom : for, 
the cake having been devoured and the 
shilling spent within five minutes of their 
acquisition, 1 was soundly whipped, 
as a gornituidiser and a spendthrift. 
This sin of commission, 1 have been 
told, gave occasion for sundry inter- 
jectional exclamations indicative of fu- 
ture mishaps. Alas ! never was pro- 
phecy more truly verified ! But, for the 
weariness that would infallibly attend « 
the recital, I could exhibit a frigiitful 
series of calamities, each blacker than 
its predecessor, which have followed in 
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grim succession from my boyish days 
lo the present period. When about 
sixteen, I was caught by the limed 
twigs of a damsel, with 

** Bugle eye-bolls and cheeks of cream/* 

who had scarcely concluded expressions 
of the most devoted attachment to me, 
when she made a prompt transfer of 
lier affections to an acquaintance of a 
single day, — wishing me, in the same 
breath, a merry Christmas/' Just as I 
arrived at years of discretion, I was in- 
duced to prove the correctness of the 
plirase, by becoming surety for a fellow 
who enlisted me as his friend on the 
occasion, and finally left me to dis- 
charge the whole of the debt. The 
bailiff, to whom 1 paid my last guinea 
to effect my liberation, thanked me, 
and wished me ‘‘ a merry Christmas.*' 
Towards the end of the following De- 
cember, I had the misfortune to break 
my leg ; and the fellow, when rewarded 
for his trouble in bearing me to my 
house, acknowledged my generq,sity, 
and wished me a merry Christmas.'* 
But 1 sicken at the recollection of the 
troubles I have endured ; and, but for 
the reason assigned, could shew how 
detrimental to my comfort, how bane- 
ful to my happiness, has been the re- 
currence of this season, the asserted 
joyousness of which attests the especial 
gullibility of man. Despite of the coun- 
terfeited glee on all sides, 1 can plainly 
see in the faces of my friends and ac- 
quaintances a secret sympathy with my 
own feelings at the mockery of Christ- 
mas congratulations so unmercifully 
shuttlecockcd from one to the other. 
They remind me of the hot coal which, 
in boyish sport, substituted for a ball, 
is passed from hand to hand with a 
celerity enjoined by the pain of retain- 
ing it. 

One prominent theme of misery 
yet untouched must be briefly noticed, 
— I mean the unvarying round of vapid 
family parties, which are not to be 
escaped from without deep offence, — 
the necessity of swallowing whole 
broods of turkeys, and awful quantities 
of plum-pudding, from which the very 
obligation causes me to revolt. Add 
to this the oft-repeated threadbare tales 
to be listened to, without manifesting 
the slightest weariness ; although the 
^ demon of ennui has for a time taken 
* up his abode in your bosom. Think, 
too, of the obligation, you are under at 
these times (these fistive times) to 


make an unqualified surrender of every 
inclination and occupation congenial 
to your nature, and lo drive your 
thoughts into the channel suited to the 
capacities and whims of your com- 
panions. 

I may draw upon myself the re- 
proach of apostate by all who, yielding 
themselves to the control and influence 
of esUd>lished customs, continue to be 
guided in their opinions by the ex- 
ample of oihei-s, and the habits in which 
they have been educated, without re- 
flecting upon what grounds those cus- 
toms have been formed ; but I must 
acknowledge a sort of pride in think- 
ing and acting for myself; and, per- 
haps (to speak upon the square), there 
is a perverseness in luy character that 
rather inclines me to avoid the beaten 
road, and to wander amidst the wild 
and tangled windings of my own ima- 
ginations. My inclination to deviate 
from the established course of things 
may, in a degree, be attributable to 
the circumstance of my being a member 
of a family of most orthodox tenacity 
in keeping (as they term it) certain 
seasons. Not a montl passes but I 
am required to be joyous on some par- 
ticular occasion ; for instance, aunt 
Deboral/s birth-day, — sister Jenking's 
wedding-day, — brother Tom’s escape 
from French prison, — or my little niece's 
tea-party, where T must provide fun 
and fiolic for “ the sweet cliild,” and a 
myriad of uproarious bairns of the 
same description. The approach of 
these ill-starred seasons bangs a hatch- 
ment before the windows of my mind, 
enjoining gloom instead of gaiety ; so 
that I unclose rny eyes in the morning 
wiili such a sense of lost liberty as 
clouds every object, 'and converts every 
employment into a task, at the very 
moment when 1 am required to be 
decked with “ becks, and nods, and 
wreathed smiles.” Append to this 
the cadditional agony of the half-kind 
and half-reproachful expostulations of, 
“ Dear ! wliere are your spirits ?” 

How sad you are !*’ “ Something 

calamitous must have happened.” 
" You used to be all life and gaiety,” 
8cc. &c. &c., to say nothing of the ob- 
ligation of forging answers to all this ! 

I can imagine the stickler for ancient 
customs hugging the fetters of habit, 
and vehemently inveighing against the 
impiety of him who thus attempts to 
deny the universally acknowledged de- 
lights of Qhriitwe^s. Is it not (I fency 
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1 hear him exclaim) a season when the 
socialities of life are awakened? Do 
we not then tafcitly pledge ourselves 
afresh to the obligations of good fellow- 
ship? If compelled to congregate 
around the hearth from the uninviting 
appearance without doors, are we not 
abundantly recompensed by the adec- 
tion and cordiality which prevail with- 
in ? And are not the larger and lesser 
links, connecting all classes throughout 
the kingdom into one vast family, pre- 
served from rust, and polished by an 
intercourse which emphatically evi- 
dences our mutual dependence on each 
other, prescribed for the best and wisest 
purposes? This (I reply) is the credit 
side of the account. 1 will state the 
debits, and we shall see, when the 
reader strikes the balance, in whose fa- 
vour/errors excepted (as the merchants 
have it), that balance stands. 1 shall 
imitate my opponents, by pursuing my 
argument in the strain of interrogatory. 

Is not Christmas (1 would ask) a 
season of colds and kibed heels? 
Aren’t your potatoes sweet, your milk 
sour, your butter self-willed.^ Is not 
your wine ic^ at the wrong season ? 
From tlic miserable mode of heating 
our apartments, is not one-half of your 
])erson scorching, as it were, under the 
equator, and the other half (for aught 
know) encountering the icy regions 


of the north with Captain lloss ? Do 
not the everlasting knocks and rings at 
your front and back-door, by applicants 
of all descriptions, for something for 
Christmas,’^ exhaust your patience, and 
give your mind a touch of the cholera 
morbus? Ave you not driven to the 
very verge of despair by the never- 
ending, still-beginning delivery of 
little bills,'^ the total of which (unless 
you happen to be Plutus or Croesus) 
bears something of the same proportion 
to your actual means as the real re- 
sources of the nation to the bulk of 
its debt ? Is not the season of all 
nature, sleep,” invaded by those double 
murderers of verse and music who yell 
Christmas carols, and then knock you 
out of a comfortable nap (if you chance 
to snatch it), to be recompensed for 
their atrocities? Is not your lean ex- 
chequer taxed by the female part of 
your establishment for muffs, furs, 
comforters, bosom friends, socks, an- 
gola sliawls, gloves, &:c., &c. ; and are 
you not, by the middle of January, 
cotflpleiely robbed, plundered, and 
plucked, and left to repair, as best you 
can, the ravages in your temper and 
your pocket, and fit them to endure 
the exactions of the next merry Christ- 
mas ?” O, Ws a festive season 1 

®tt*, 15. jP. 


V. — MV lIRST PARTY. 


Header 1 before thou turnest over this 
page, 1 would beseech thee to consider 
the title of this paper, and try if thou 
canst muster any distinct and tenable 
remembrance of tby first party. Un- 
derstand me — 1 mean not hereby, tby 
primitive essay on the serenity of a 
good-tempered host and his guest, 
while in thy yet state of unfledged 
hobbledehoy hood, parentally denomi- 
nated “ being brought out,” whop, 
haply, thou hadst but recently eschewed 
the domination of birch and ferule for 
the rather expensive privilege of cw- 
grossing all your time iii a lawyer’s 
oflice,or translating dog Latin compounds 
into English pounds, in the laboratory 
of some ubiquitous disciple of Escula- 
pius, whose vehicular horse-killer is to 
be seen in ten streets, and at as many 
houses> at one and the same time. 
No, courteous reader! perplex not thy 
brains in reviving the perpetration of 
any such sociaf^outrage — which, by 
the way, if prandially inflicted, is about 
as justifiable a pi*oceeding as bestow- 


ing “ Friars^ balsam” (/. e, old port) on 
a member of the Temperance Society, 
or proposing the king, “ God bless 
him !” on a heel-tap. Away with all 
wise saws and modern instances 
back with thee, and stay not thy retro- 
spect, until before tby “ mind’s eye’^ 
thou hast shadowed forth an altigonant 
assemblage of nascent AnMa-Trap-- 
pistsywhh blind-man’s buff culminating 
to a riot, and not a teen amongst them 
to curb the obstreperous ardour of 
romping boy and girlhood. Search 
the very confines of “ memory’s waste” 
for some record, however triyial, of thy 
primal initiation into the mysteries of 
« cross questions and crooked answers,” 
and thy first lesson in that amatory 
primer, Cupid’s horn-book — I love 
iny love with an A, because Jie is 
amiable — with a B, because he is 
beautiful,” and so on, through the hy- 
meneal alphabet. Recall, if thou cansr, 
some item of that miscellaneous collcc* 
tion, the various forfeits” deposited 
for offences against the rules of the game, 
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iu payment of iliy quota, wliereof thy 
pockets, pcradventure, could only fur- 
nisli fbrtli tliekeyofthy scliool-box, and 
an invincible taw ovaUri/, with its captive 
marbles, on one side, balanced on the 
otlier by a well-lioned knilb, a piece of 
India rubber, and the cord ana button 
appertaining' to tliat omnipotent top, 
'whose fatal spill had chi))ped the cquU 
librium from three theretofore startd^ 
ards, and dealt splitting destruction 
among some dozen pegs of rising note. 
Have all traces clean passed from thee 
of that evening, when, through the 
precocious wiles of the presiding deity 
(a damsel under twelve), thou wert 
ever and anon condemned to redeem 
thy forfeits, by committing sweet 
violence on the blushing cheeks of a 
certain coy maiden, betrothed to thee 
as thy little wife*' since the days of 
paphood, the demolition of whose white 
kids, moreover, in exacting the penal 
kisses, did put thy gallantry to a some- 
what severe test, seeing tliat llie pur- 
chase of a new pciir went to well n'gh 
bankrupt tliy exchequer, thy vvliole 
capital being embarked therein save 
lenpence-halfpenny ? Hut it may be, 
that 1 am thus catechising some senile 
reader, the winter of whose life liad so 
fjiv frofited his menial retina, as to ren- 
der it impervious to a ray so distant. 
IJ he would remove this film and live 
o’er again his boyisli days, let him go 
to a children's parly (^‘juvenile rout" 
is now the term), and see once more 
the uncompromising fervour of enjoy- 
ment to wliich the young rogues aban- 
don themselves from the “ lea" to the 
•* turn out." Wliat awful absorption 
•f tea and codec — bow miraculous 
the disa])pearance of vast pyramids of 
toast and butler — what endless crunch- 
ing of cakes and biscuits, and how un- 
intermitting the sheer energy of their 
merriment for the rest of the evening ! 

The circumstances of my owm “ first 
appearance," with its catastrophe, have 
left impressions with me not speedily 
effaced . \V hi le at home for the Christ- 
mas holidays, 1 w'as, one Tuesday morn- 
ing, presented with a triangle of pink 

satin paper, addressed to “ Mr, 

Jun.," sealed with golden wax, and 
containing a request for “ the favour 
of my company'^ on die following 
evening (Twelfth-night)," at 
the house of an intimate acquaintance 
•of our family. How keenly appre- 
hensive is human vanity, even in the 
days 0 our childhood; how sensitive 


to every trifle affecting our conse- 
quence i lioy as I was, the visions 
of fun and Twelfth-cake, prompted by 
the note, fled before the all -potent 
spell of titular promotion. With what 
rapture did 1 gloat over the superscrip- 
tion ! the very letters of my surname 
seeming to swell under the conscious- 
ness of the prefixed “ Mr/** And 
how oft, widi lover’s in?aliety, did I 
pore over the bland humility of re- 
questing ihe favour of my company ! 

That note, with its glittering seal (a 
marvellous production in my eyes), 
bearing some French motto now for- 
gotten, but wdiicli I remember tmns- 
lating at the time with no small degree 
of self-complacency, was for years 
preserved among the sacred treasures 
of my school-box. And what an im- 
portant afiair was the answer thereto, 
involving the careful scrutiny of a whole 
quire of best gilt-edged" for the 
selection of a spotless sheet, the prac- 
tising on backs of letters and odd scrips 
of paper to discover the most seemly 
phraseology, working the abstruse pro- 
blem, as to the supremacy of has 
much pleasure in accepting,'* over ac- 
cepts with much pleasure," no proto- 
col or manifesto leceiving more mature 
deliberation I And, then, the manufac- 
ture of the pen, from a new quill, tiie 
flower of a quarter of a hundred of 
real Ilainbro," the shape from nib to 
shouhler being perfect symmetry, and 
the preparatory dfy expcrinients there- 
with on the note-paper, to ascertain the 
necessary distance between the lines, 
and prevent a divorce in a polysyllabic 
word ! And wliat precautionary dip- 
ping and shaking did it thereafter un- 
dergo, lest the fiist word should break 
down through an exuberance of ink ! 
so that, by the lime this immaculate 
document was written, folded, and 
sealed, it was a sharp morning's work. 

' The missive was scarcely despatched, 
ere a difficulty suggested itself of a 
somewhat formidable character. On 
inspecting my wardrobe, the blue 
monkey jacket which had theretofore 
figured as roy “ Sunday’s best,’' ex- 
hibited symptoms of Laving both 
waxed and waned " at elbows and 
back. A new garment was, therefore, 
voted necessary ; and, after much pout- 
ing expostulation as to the preposterous 
idea of dressing a “ Mr,** like a mon- 
key, the title being enforced by the 
resistless testimony of my note of in- 
vitation; the important change from the 
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jacket to the that brevet step 

towards manhood — was carried nem. 
con. Tile tailor was summoned ; and 
praised be the memory of that artisan 
(he has long since been Job’s bosom 
friend), for the exemplary patience 
with which he received a code of in- 
structions respecting this fabric, as 
complicated and almost as diffuse as a 
table of logarithms. Oti the succeed- 
ing Friday evening, according to pro- 
mise, did this sainted miracle of punc- 
tuality and endurance produce to my 
enchanted gaze a matchless structure 
of dark blue cloth, gemmed with golden 
mirrors. Oh ! the gorgeous splendour 
of those buttons ! I have seen nothing 
like them since. No ensign of militia 
ever donned his virgin uniform witli 
more bewildered delight, than did 1 
try on my beloved coatee. The fit was 
perfect ; albeit, the pockets behind did 
sorely bother me, and, like Othello, 
I was “ perplex’d in the ex t rente. 
And now the spirit of impatience got 
hold upon me ; I longed to exhibit 
myself in iny panoply of conquest, and 
actually pined for the arrival of the all- 
impoitant Monday. Oh ! how ardently 
I wished that days, like dogs, would 
run in coupkSf or that lawyers could 
make fact of fiction, and merge the 
.Sunday into “ dies non/'* liut, no — 
iempnsjltgit" was a glaring humbug 
— the old gentleman stood confessed in 
his true character, as ^^edax rcriun * — he 
had evidently gorged himself to a stand- 
still, and gone to sleep, with his prime 
minister, our eight-day clock, for his 
bedfellow — the latler functionary hav- 
ing, for the nonce, exchanged his ac- 
cursed tic-doloreux for the mi;mps, 
and, instead of striking the hours, 
“ struck work.” But Monday came at 
last, and with it a burning anxiety for 
the very hour of my debut. In the 
course of the morning 1 got up a 
sort of “ dress rehearsal,” very much 
to my own satisfaction, and, ‘‘ coffee 


at seven” being appended to the note, 
at six precisely, T entered on the real 
duties of the toilet. Never since its 
first discovery, did the oft eulogised 
virtues of Macassar oil receive a more 
palpable corroboration than in the 
radiant halo with which it invested my 
head. I was a kind of practical il- 
lustration of -capillufy attrjiction — a 
drawing-room ndvertisementfor Messrs. 
Howland and Son. A dance being 
hinted as part of the evening’s amuse- 
monts, I li 11 lied defiance at the frost, 
and arrayed my netiier limbs in nan- 
keen, silks, and pumps, a white waist- 
coat, and the matchless coatee, the 
buttons glowing like furnace*?, com- 
pleting my adonising armour. The 
looking-glass became to me a persona-- 
7net€r^ which rose in proportion to the 
severity of my scrutiny. My cniree to 
the parlour was to be the event of tlic 
evening. ‘‘ Look and die 1” was my 
motto ; and 1 revelled in anticipated 
conquests over the hearts of all its fairer 
victims. At seven o’clock my scliool- 
fellcNv, \V., called for me, by ap- 
pointment, and we sallied forth to- 
gether for the scene of action. The 
street-door vibrated with my triumphant 
rap, our liats were taken by the servant, 
and we ascended the stair, I, being 
the elder, taking the lead. At the 
drawing-room door my name was 
announced, and, almost at its tliresliold, 
I commenced the performanee of my 
best dancing-school bow, which had 
just reached its climax when my 
friend, VV., seeing so fair a back, 
was seized with an irrepressible spirit 
of leap-frog : 1 became conscious of a 
moineniary indorsement ; and, while 
/te was demurely making his congee 
inside th» door, 1 lay sprawling on the 
mat, witli my nose bleeding in streams. 

** Sic transit gloria Monday , 

And Exit Hogev, 19. ir • 
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A GREEK FRAGAIENT, LATELY DISCOVERED AT DERUYKAKE- 


[Tins fragment, discovered in 1829, at a spot where ^^-small Latin and less 
Greek ’’ iiave been hitherto discoverable, has been revised with great care and 
diligence : many errors liad crept into it, “ librariorum imperitid/^ but the 
Editor trusts'that he has removed the most glaring. There is no doubt that 
it is part of some great prophecy, concerning some great man of the 
Hihcrnici, a people under the dominion of Athens ; though it is strange 
that Thucydides does not mention that people. The prophecy itself is 
strange, especially as it is delivered, not ih the usual oracular hexameter, but 
in trimeter iambics. Hut the strangest thing of all is, that Person, Bentley, 
and oUiers, shbuld have written notes for it before it was discovered ; thus 
making every thing connected with it prophetical. Truly there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of by your philosophy.] 

roifi if clfcu Kcf/tfAcvafv ^ veunut 
ret> yvuii ivitrSv 

7iimv6v vfA¥C9y 

Tk cfitK^ct Movff'tc; ^ 

<I>sv ! p6v ! rm *l/digy«ie£y xA 60 $ 

^vith f^i^va-KCP vti'KUv* 

Tlet^jrirrm ^etPTvp^Kriptift ^ ^ 

'AAA evK ig etitv vPTPPg I/3f^yi«y. 

*Ot6 it^uPTig iKK^^Ttagy'^ 

Tt iu/tcpiti/p dpr^Mc-ctPy 

ric»A(y TlctwirrPig^ tZp rart^r^tiym apu,% 

^'Erreci, rir ctv6ig vToTtiog^^ it\i6x>iUg 
**Ay^ovg evy ydXccKrt /Syrrs^ov. 

^e> ivff^oTTUtrBi^^ irdprig ’AyyAiito/, 
n^/y tip Stxpfitc^tiTe tup UdrrafP vprt, 

Boyrgem^xp yi^ fixKT^tpi^xp ^xppiyv^tg 
Etifitv^yUtg |y KPi^i9$g xyu^iTXi, 

Oi' f*\p T< }|<y0y i^yfAx ^^ivtvvip (yr^Tf).'* 

T/y* «yy Wxmiai^xp xRp v^ptva-tp 
T« 6vfMT up^^xTrux ifxprig %Wi^ug 
IStful^evo-tP ctllpy Hi KXf fcixt^opop 
^'Axtprgg cvk xxopti iw^cvprxt (fti^op ; 

Llxg *AyyXiKog ii rtvi' ^•jrtvg xkcuo'xtx, 

“"Ay«| O’KdyyiAA^® rtg ^lyxg yfyuViry/i, 

Toy rogJ/«yoy*9 ii<rfMP wttot* UXuu/* 


* Tins house, called o7*y K^fAfiowp, was a legislative assembly amongst the 
Athenians, which underwent many changes during the democratic despotism of 
Athens. For its political history, see Potter’s ArchaoL Grac.y lib. 10005. 
There is one thing relating lo it which is wor^i mentioning, viz. that about 
1830 K.c. it was opened to all the ‘‘lagrag and bobtail” of Athens and Hibernia. 
The person addressed in this apostrophe must have had great influence 
injluenzajn magmniy^ as Dawes calls it) in the assembly, as he is said to 
•govern every thing by the Hibernian members (yw«v properly signifies a joint of 
a tail). • 


•' Dirigitartufl.”— Vina. 
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The Greek has a curious idiom, and some words are not to be found in the 
lately-pubUshed-costing-nearly-a-pound-more-Done-again-Lexicon. 

» This epilhlet was applied to Neptune: Homer, pr/ssiV/?, calls him “agitator 
of the earth.” Here some very powerful noise^maker is addressed. 

® “ Valdb dubito, an iste quern suspiceris in hoc carmine addicetur, quippe 
qui semper foeminas Athenienses opprobriis cumulavit. Improbabile igitur csi, 
Musam sui sexus oblitam islum detrectatoreni laudibiis honorasse/' — Elms, 
ad loc, 

* Polus ille “ uTfxios,^^ quern T.atini “ viscium ” vocant, apud Hibernicos 
abundabat. — Potter. Some suppose that this drink, which is now called whisky, 
and may be obtained at a penny a “ dhrain ” (though formerly, in Athens, it was 
ten drachms of money for one of the “ ”), was the nectar which Homer 

sings of : EwJi/— It is a metaphor, “ Viddc forth ct Pindar as Person 
observes, to talk of “ glory sleeping but we think the idea of “ glory getting 
dhrunk with whishky is more stronger still.” — P. P. 

^ Commentators doubt whether the accent be put on the 

penultimate or ante-penultimate: we should say the former; because it then 
signifies “ martyr-slaying.” Now, if we refer to that facetious work, Joe Miller’s 
History of Greece, we are told, in his ninth volume, b. vi. § 5, that “ the Hiber- 
nian Papistai were very fond of converting all others to their own opinions ; and 
the way in which they did it was by a gentle admonition, a mild, meek-minded 
blunderbuss, or a well-meaning gentle tap on the head, or even a calm, deliberate 
roasting at the fire; which fire, for convenience, was comy^osed of your own 
house ; and, if you chose, you were allowed the additional comfort of your wife 
and children’s yncscnce.” But, in spite of all this forcible conviction produced 
on the minds of men, Tliucydides was heard* to say, “that, if ever they caught 
him in Tipperary, they might canonise or gun-ise him for a martyr;’^ thereby 
intimating that he disliked those proceedings. 

® The same metaphor Pindar often uses; e.g , — 

*Ex kmyu 

/xav 

'H ux'tiu 

Hermann, “c/e melris G/vtcw,” touching on the different kind of measures 
used in Greece, assures us, that “ if we take one cyathus (which is equal to about 
a quartern English measure) of the spirit called whisky,” it will not affect our 
heads; but if we take it in too great a quantity — say two or three cyathi — we 
shall be “ semidei^^ the next day. 

^ These \xxXr,9., “ priests of the church,” are marked out as principal 
objects of destruction. Now, this again tallies with history. Joe Miller, quoted 
stim'a, tells us : “ Now the Hibernici were the Cantabri of Athenian history ; and, 
when the state allowed the priests of the Hibernici, established by government, 
a moderiite salary, the populace grumbled so exceedingly that, backed by the 
mob, some members of the assembly proposed and carried a law, by which they 
(the priests) were allowed only sixpence a-week ; and with this proviso, that 
they were to find their own tea and sugar, and support three millions of poor 
annually amongst them.” 

® Potter, in his Arch, Gricc., tells us, that the term ^xftvhi iptrixa) was a terra 
of endearment, applied by the Papistte to the Antimartirii, or Protestants, who 
formed the lesser and more respectable part of the Hibernic population. 

® VVe have frequently met willj the word ; now it is lime we should 

give some explanatory account of it. Poller tell^ us, that “ this sect rose in 
Hibernia at a latter period of their history, but that it was soon extended 
throughout the country, on account of the grateful and inviting tenets which it 
professed, and which were especially captivating to the ignorant. The name is 
derived from by which name the Papislro called their Pontifex. They 

professed that their religion was founded on a Rock, wliich Rock was Petrus 
Apostolus ; but others say it was' maintained by another Rock, not Apostolus, 
but a Captain. Now, with respect to it was a very apt and applicable 

epithet to the papistic priests ; for it is believed ihar the greater part of them 
were Ifuly ihejatfters or half their parishes.” 
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Irascor tarditati virorum doctonim qui ‘ viscium ' non accuratfe «sli- 
mant; eerie opera? pretium fiierii^ exemphi omnia caiitulisae, qu® * viscii^ usus 
eximios exhibent. Quisquis enim hujuscc spirilus quod satis BSt| imbibat statim 
ad quameunque rem agendam uptus erit sive scribere, sive declamare, sive fran- 
gere caput^ et cum ipsodiabolo in fAevo/Att^i^ certare/^ — Porson, fld /be. The 
learned critic exemplified this in his own practice. 

Karetpptl Pres, for future. 

EvtrxomTf^T. Angl. “ Mind your eye.” 

18 Beyr^orri^m, «. r. A. Tn this verse^ the sound is an echo to the sense — 
rough and turgid, descriptive, of the tumultuous assemblage in the “ Coburg 
Gardens:” a place of resort well known amongst the llibernici. The verb 
Ayit^, is put in the present tense, as is frequent in, prophetic writing. In this 
verse, there is an anapa?st admitted in the fourth verse:— for the sound, we 
suppose. The epithet applied to the “ bogtrotters ” is “ slick-bearing the 
stick which they carried was called ‘‘shillela” by the Romans. Sestus, ad voc.: 

Baculum magnum a llibernicis usitatum.” Dr. Jortin, in his Hem, Eccl. Hist., 
mentions this great meeting in the Coburg Gardens,” and calls it tumultuous 
in the extreme.” Now, surely, we may allow any~pea~stick liberties in the verse, 
when (equally against rule) so much greater sticks were admitted in the regular 
quiet meeting just mentioned. 

U9TU Adjeci hanc vocem, qu® in MS. deest, sensum enim explicat et 
ad metruin complendum nccessaria est. 

** Tiv*, X. r. X. Here the poet breaks out into an apostrophe concerning the 
same unknown person whom he addresses in tlie opening lines. Vide Homer, 
Milton, Vxr^W, passim. It is a usual figure with those poets to exclaim, “ Who 
the deuce?” &c. &c., and then tell you it was John Thomas, M.A. F.R S.; but 
this poet will not tell you a word about it, and leaves you still poetically 
ignorant. 

tribute-rent. We do not perceive that there is any equivalent men- 
tioned for this “ rent;” and, surely, it is not possible that a man could persuade 
a whole people to pay him rent for nothing. It is an obscure passage. 

*Ayy}^iKh' another name for an Athenian. 

O*iv 0 vvsxx. Tilulffi qua'dum hinc elapsa*, vix c conjecture, rcponciidac 
sunt.” — Bcntii. We have heard one great Athenian character mentioned as 
llie subject of this prophecy, hut he was generally called the n — great o. 

Some suppose, that the Gordian knot here means the constitution of 
Athens, which was to be dissolved by the great man (the subject of this pro- 
phecy) ; and he was thence to become a king. Others say it is the reseparation 
of Hibernia from Athens, with which it was united, that is here portended. Wc 
leave it all to lectorum acumeni; and, as Porson says, we desist “ ne parvula 
charta in Ubcllwn crescat.” 
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AN ESSAY ON ORIGINAI.ITY OF MIND, ILLUSTRATED BY A FEW 
NOTICES OF THOSE EMINENT MEN WHO HAVE EEEN DIS- 
TINGUISHED BY IT, ESPECIALLY POETS. 

IlY SIR EOERTON RRYDOES. 


It is probable tbat no man can alto- 
gether estimate lilmself rightly ; yet 
ilierc are many important points in 
which he must know himself better 
than any one else can know him. All 
knowledge ofthe human mind i.s drawn 
from internal self-observation. An in- 
dividual is entitled to set his own clin- 
racter in what he honestly believes to 
be a true light ; nor ought he to allow 
himself to be depreciated by prejudice, 
interest, malignity, or ignorance. The 
varying fashion of every age runs into 
some particular extreme, which ele- 
vates for a little while an inferior qua- 
lity — sometimes of one sort, sometimes 
of another — above its level. 

]lul there are faculties of the mind of 
which the marks cannot be doubted, 
and of winch, when they exist, the 
.supeiiority can still less be questioned. 
Among these is the imagination, which 
cun invent great moral and intellectual 
characters with probability and justice. 
All improbable invention good for 
lilile ; all invention of common cbarac- 
ters may amu.?e ordinary minds, but is 
wearisome to great minds. To be con- 
versant with the individual history of 
ilie great men of all ages, — to have 
studied the secret movements of their 
mind.s, and the confessions of their 
hearts, — to have felt a sincere sympathy 
with them, and to invent in the spirit 
and under the guidance of this sort of 
experience, is that sort of invention 
which proves the true gift and true ap- 
plication of the imaginative power.s. 
Dante and Petrarch are two of the 
great models. We require human 
characters and human aflections ; but 
we require them select, and worthy of 
admiration or love. We are moved by 
the contemplation of a great man in 
solitude, when he is sick of the tur- 
moils and disappointments of ambition. 

I am extremely anxious to ascertain 
ibe ^rtainly of superior talent. If it 
really exists, accidental circumstances 
and positions cannot mainly alter it. 
There are certain authors in whose 
w’ritings we look for the genuine ore of 
thought; but these are very few. In 
most authors, the best we can expect is 
the application admitted positions to 


the subject proposed to be discussed. 
Why it is that it is so difficult for 
writers to go alone is a question of ex- 
treme nicety ; perhaps, tliera may be 
wanting the imagination, which can 
combine; perhaps, that due union of 
all the [irimary qualities of the mind, 
which should be duly proportioned, and 
should all act together. If opinion be 
mere matter of uncertainty and caprice, 
and tliere be no common test or stand- 
ard to which to bring the conflicting 
atoms, then the human intellect and 
the issues of intellect are in a miserable 
state. But I do not think that it is so. 

I observe a marvellous conformity of 
opinion on almost all topics in which 
moral feeling is intermixed in the re- 
corded lives of almost all men great in 
inleltect. This could not be, unless 
there was some common piinciple of 
truth. The search, then, after recti- 
tude of opinion, if there be such a 
thing to be found as rectitude of opi- 
nion, need nut be a vain and useless 
search. It docs not always lie upon 
the surface ; it requires labour and 
skill to withdraw the veil from it. But, 
by seurebing with labour and skill, it 
may be found ; and that man to whom 
nature has given the talent cannot be 
ill occupied ill making the search. I 
do not myself believe the possibility of 
arriving at higli truths without the aid 
of active and generous feeling ; nor can 
feeling operate in the closet without the 
aid of fancy, if not imagination. The 
power of thinking and judging rightly 
upon things present is a very common 
endowment; but the judgmeutH thus 
made arc necessarily Air narrower, and 
less matured, than those which the 
higher ranks of literature and the la- 
bours ofthe closet undertake to per- 
form. The number of standard books 
is very fev^. Standard books consist 
of original matter, not to be found else- 
wlieie but at second-hand ; whereas, 
what is second-hand, or derivative, can 
never supply the place of the original 
/ountain. Bfiyle is an original writer 
in biography : many and various opi- 
nions and ci^icisms originated with * 
him; and, however copied since into 
other books, ought only to be sou^t 
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ill him. I know not that there is any 
thing original in the modern Biogra- 
phie Universelle, ■ Very few Jiistorics 
are written with any originality, and 
almost as few crUicisws. 

It is said that 1 am in the habit 
of voluntarily placing myself in an un- 
favourable position, like pictures which 
are hung in an ill light. At present, I 
purposely avoid all order, and choose 
to introduce things without connexion 
or unity, giving them no advantage of 
place; but throwing together the di$~ 
jecta membra — I wish I could add 
poetm! An author can better explain 
the objects he has proposed to himself 
by his occupations than any other can 
do for him. Of the rectitude of those 
objects, and of the attainment of his 
ends, others will judge more impar- 
tially, and, perhaps, more accurately, 
than himself. If tlie love of fame were 
not implanted in us by Providence, 
we should not sacrifice so much for it ; 
because the apparent returns, in the scale 
of cool reason or actual experience, 
are but very light. We cannot always 
draw the line between duties and 
amusements. Providence allows of 
an intermixture of innocent recrea- 
tions ; which often tend to strengthen 
the mind, and enable us to perform 
our duties with more vigour. The 
effects of some amusements do not end 
with ourselves ; but are productive, 
llirough our means, of the same effects 
upon others. Tiiere is implanted in our 
natures a strong desire of communica- 
tion with others : we are not content 
to keep the truth with which we are 
impressed locked up in our own bo- 
soms. This drives those who have ar- 
dent minds and glowing sentiments to 
the love and practice of poetry, as the 
proper vehicle of their ideas and feel- 
ings. Ordinary poetry, however, which 
is generally the most popular, is but a 
parade of false feelings, promulgated 
througli vanity. We must not expect 
any consistency of opinions in the 
busy multitude, who are conflicting in 
the w^orld for their own sellish interests. 
They have no siiame in taking the be- 
nefit of all opposite principles and ar- 
guments, and ill giving the benefit of 
none! These people must persuade 
themselves that a system of delusion is 
fair; and that professions of morality 
or conscience arc pardonable baits, by 
• which the cunning and prudent may 
catch and entrap the ilbak and incau- 
tious. If a man’s exertions in litera- 


ture draw civility and kindness to him, 
they have an ample rewai-d ; but, un- 
fortunately, thev seldom acquire to him 
this good. There is a jealousy and 
hatred of the implied superiority of his 
pretensions; and he, especially, who 
teaclies severe truths is more dreaded 
and avoided than courted. He, in- 
deed, who is a mere man of dexterous 
talent, and applies it to flatter the pre- 
vailing fashions, follies, and vices of the 
day, may obtain distinction, be covered 
with praise, and received with adula- 
tion and gladness. But great minds 
cannot bend ; sincerity is the essence 
of their strength. It is idle to suppose 
that a feeble understanding can, by the 
mere power of fancy ^ write good poetry. 
The power of throwing the light of an 
original, vigorous, and just mind on 
whatever subject it touches is im en- 
dowment highly to be esteemed, and 
even venerated. To live in the world 
without thought, or in a twilight of 
thought, is misery, lie who clears 
away the mist is a great benefactor. 
The necessity of going in trammels, 
and working mechanically, attaches to 
inferior minds. We ought not to de- 
sert the path where we can have few 
competitors, for one where there arc 
many, and those better qualified than 
ourselves. Men are not always what 
they seem to be; but self-confidence 
makes us sometimes what we wish to 
be. The noblest mind is yet so weak, 
that it seems doubtful whether it is 
worth while to sacrifice much for this 
superiority among the weak. Except 
in moments of enthusiasm, we cannot 
have a confident feeling that posthu- 
mous fame is of any value. Vanity 
lies in a constant state of mortification ; 
tlie subject whom it rules thus inces- 
santly puts himself at the mercy of 
others. If it be the passion to seem, 
and not to be, then we are dependent 
on another's judgment, or pretended 
judgment. There, probably, was never 
a stronger-minded ^lan than Milton, — 
a man of profound reason as well as of 
gigantic imagination. But the public 
have no means of judging of merit, 
except by the popular cry. Johnson 
was one of those grand men |^ose 
occasional ebullitions of vast intel- 
lectual power never tire. Gray always 
thought, not only with force and recti- 
tude, hut willi extreme feeling. Mere 
sensitiveness, without a strong internal 
consciousness of moral feeling, ends in 
nothing. We have the powers of so 
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conducting our habits, and so disci* 
plining our minds, as almost to turn 
this material world into a spiritual cre- 
ation. Gray said to West, that if cir- 
cumstances prevented a man from ap- 
plying his talents to the use of the 
public, it was sufficient to cultivate and 
improve his own mind. But we 
ought not to live merely ^^frugcs con- 
sumae'* 

The possessor of talents knows not 
their force till he tries to develope 
them. None are so odious and mis- 
chievous as those wlio write or say 
things merely because they think them 
plausible, without regard to their 
truth. The enthusiast may, however, 
sincerely believe what the cold calcu- 
lator will not allow to be possible; 
and what he believes his ardour may 
bring into life. Constant intercourse 
with society destroys all enthusiasm ; 
and men hardened by this intercourse 
always call enthusiasm bombast. The 
same men call what is real bombast 
grand and eloquent. Is it asked why 
some should be always wrong, and 
others always right ? It is a reward to 
the latter for virtue and culture. They 
who believe morals and sentiment to 
be mere verbiage, must necessarily 
think the stronger the words the more 
the morality and sentiment. So it is 
with poetical ornament ; they who 
think all ornament mere empty flowers, 
must necessarily think the mere 
flowers the better ornament. Some- 
times the talent of men lies merely in 
writing ; neither in action nor even in 
conversation does it shew itself at all ; 
and yet the talent cannot be doubted. 
Some men frequently suffer a lalent 
which they possess in a strong degree 
to be at times suspended, — such as the 
judgment under a temporary predo- 
minance of passion, or fancy. They 
who have only the one faculty of judg- 
ment, and that in a much weaker de- 
gree, may thus appear for a lime much 
superior to them. Men of imagination 
often endure patiently real evrls, and 
sink under ideal ones. This is not al- 
ways desirable ; but there are those to 
whom, in the varied conditions of life, 
it may sometimes be beneficial. In 
this iron age there is an attempt to de- 
cry and extinguish all real genius, and 
substitute in its place a bastard kind of 
gaudy assumption, more useful to the 
purpose wiiicn they who lead the pub- 
lic mind have in view. But nothing 
will do wUhoMt ?n^rgy and life; flat 


thoughts and descriptions, however 
clear and just, produce ennui Thus, 
Biackmore’s Creation is tiresome, and 
unpoetical, 'in defiance of Johnson’s 
praise; and so is Knight’s Landscape^ 
for the same reason. And thus cold 
rules will never succeed in making a 
poet, for which animation and Are are 
indispensable. Many, however, are 
judges of the technicalities of art who 
cannot sy mpathise with the nicer touches 
of real genius. But, then, tliese tech- 
nical beauties only attract while they 
are new, and are soon superseded by 
others of their own stamp. Powerful 
thought monopolises attention, and will 
spare no pains to the minute study of 
expression. Where splendid words 
are supplied by memory they always 
overlay the thought. It is always 
vicious, where the thought is not trans- 
parent through the language. Judg- 
ment rises from an acute power of nice 
distinction, and nice comparison. It 
is unfortunate when a higli degree of 
this j^faculty is wasted on temporary 
subjects, as was Bcza*s case ; yet we 
are always pleased with eminent .skill, 
even when the subject has ceased to 
interest. Nice distinctions flash with 
pleasure upon the mind, and give the 
faculties an emotion of energy. The 
spiritual shadows of the intellectual 
world haunt us, and provoke us to a 
perpetual attempt to embrace them ; 
every flitting idea which we embody 
seems to be a treasure added to the 
material world. There is a sort of 
freshness and force of opinion which 
conies ftom genius, or powerful talent, 
totally unlike what is borrowed. All 
but mem mna in corpore sano, com- 
bined with independence, is valueless. 
The caprice of human opinion is too 
great to place any reliance upon se- 
curing it, whatever be the force of ar- 
gument, and truth, and merit of the 
cause. 

I am inclined to believe that a man 
would do well, for his own happiness, 
never to quit the beaten path ; but, if 
1 admit this, I must admit that happi- 
ness consists in the absence of genius 
and talents, — for genius and talents 
never did, and never will, confine 
themselves to beaten paths. To ex- 
amine, explore, and make new efforts, 
is of the essence of these qualities. In 
the meantime,' they incur hazards and ^ 
disappointmeQts to which the beaten^ 
path would never have exposed them ; 
yet it cannot be conceded, that specii- 
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lalioit and reasoning, and a resort to 
prinGiples, ought to be considered as 
matter of mere curiosity and amuse- 
ment, and not be attempted to be ap- 
plied practically. It is true that the 
tnosi ingenious, plausible, and appa- 
rently conclusive reasoning overlooks 
some ingredient or circumstance which 
operates practically, and which, there- 
fore, justifies the opinions wliiclt have 
been taught by experience. But, if we 
were to make no attempts at advance- 
ment in knowledge on this account, we 
should first be stationary, and then re- 
trograde. It is only by repeated de- 
ductions from principles, and repeated 
trials of tlicm by the test of experience, 
that we can arrive at the numerous 
profound and deeply laid trutlis which 
amend and exalt our nature. Particular 
failures are the price wc must ]^ay fur 
knowledge and extended wisdom. 
Genius, especially in youth, is apt to 
carry this adventurous spirit much too 
far for its quiet or safety. 

Cunning and self-interest are al ways 
on the walcli to urge it into snares, — 
to make it ]iny the co^t, and then to 
defraud it of the advantages. There 
is no contending with cold-blooded, 
hypocritical, Proteus-likc artifice ; they 
who have no sincerity, whose weapons 
arc simulation and dissimulation, arc 
often sure fabricators of their own self- 
ish fortunes; but tliey are a curse to 
society. I know that it is the favourite 
doctrine of the multitude, that if com- 
mon minds are most fitted to succeed 
in tlie world, it is as it ought to be. 
On the contrary, 1 contend that this is 
the triumph of »Satan, which Providence 
can ])ermit only as a punishment. 1 
take it, that hard-hearted ness, false- 
hood, deceit, and cunning, will always 
triumph over delicate and sensitive 
virtue. Lord Byron was a great 
genius; but he had a good deal of the 
devil in him ; and it must be admitted 
that it was this which carried him for- 
ward triumpliant through the world. 
In the notes to Cltilile Jiaroldj canto 4, 
there are these words, cited from the 
Academical Questions; ** lies who will 
not reason is a bigot, he who cannot 
is a fool, and ho who dare not is a 
slave.'^ 

But it may be added, that be who 
will not, dares not, because he knows 
tliftt his conduct and intentions are 
' dishonest and wicked^ and cannot 
stand the test of reason. It is quite 
impossible that any thing can be just or 


justifiable that can be shewn to be con- 
trary to reason and equity ; or that there 
can be any difficulty in shewing a thing 
to be right which is right ; or that the 
monstrous doctrine can be admitted, 
that what is speculatively true may be 
practically false. 

It is, perhaps, natural for mankind 
to make use of all sorts of mapons to 
carry their points. If, in the heat of 
contention, they may be forgiven for 
the attempt, they cannot be forgiven 
for perseverance, after they have Ijeen 
shewn to be wrong. There is nothing 
against which 1 set myself more vehe- 
mently (because there is nothing of 
which the admission would give me a 
more despondent view of life) than 
that the abstract principles and rules 
of reason, equity, and justice, are mere 
matters of ornament and flourish for 
the affluent and easy ; and cannot he 
brought into action in the conflict of 
busy life, where (it is pretended) cx^ 
pcdience must govern. 

In the present disorganised state of 
society, questions are raised, and things 
called into doubt, which would never 
have been attempted at any former 
period of national habits. This arises 
from lifting the low, and debasing the 
high ; from the overthrow of what had 
liitheito been taken as data not to be 
contested ; by setting every fool and 
rascal free, to kick and pull down what 
is condemned to destruction, under 
the odious and false stigma of preju^ 
dices. The efl’ect of all this is frightful 
in either alternative. If licentiousness 
and anarchy do not follow from it, 
then (and things seem now on their 
return) they will be suppressed at the 
expense of ruttional freedom, I think 
this the least evil of’the two ; but this 
is also dreadful ! 

Though it may seem arrogant to 
take so much credit to myself; yet I 
licsitale not to say, that, when I se- 
riously take up a subject, I am a close 
and deep rcasoner^— not hastily seiz- 
ing, and, therefore, not prone, easily 
and lightly, to en*. My affections, and 
the ductility of my temper, may be 
seduced ; my understanding is of 
sterner stuff', and, when once appealed 
to, cannot be led astray. It is all 
waste labour to attempt by plausible 
substitutes to vary tlie shapes and forms 
of immutable truth. 

1 know that there are a numerous 
class of mankind who enteilain a be- 
lief, that there is so much uncertainty 
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in the conclusions to be come to, and 
the judgments to be pronounced, in 
human affairs, that a superior d^ree of 
ingenuity and ihauagement, with the 
mixture of a little sophistry, may turn 
the balance either way, as desires or 
interests may prompt. But they who 
think so, entertain a false confidence 
and a false belief. They nmy succeed, 
and do succeed, too often, when they 
liave weak people to deal with. But 
when once the question is fairly raised, 
they will have a hazardous and hope- 
less contest. There are others who 
will enter into no argument, but rely 
entirely on bodily exertion, and animal 
courage, — on the rnanceuvres of per- 
sonal solicitation, and secret misrepre- 
sentation, — on private assertion, wlicre 
tliere is none to controvert, — and pri- 
vate insinuations, wliere there is none 
to detect. 1 make due allowances for 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind to delude itself into opinions 
concordant with its wislies or interests. 
Certain colourings and exaggerations 
may be expected, and forgiven ; but 
the outlines and main colours of the 
things themselves cannot be reversed, 
nor changed. Black cannot be made 
white, and what is crooked cannot be 
made straight. When such attempts 
are successful, in defiance of the con- 
viction of him on whom they are suc- 
cessful, merely because the conceder is 
desirous to gain the good-will, or good 
word, of him to whom he makes the 
concession, the conceder fulls into a 
most grievous delusion. Such a re- 
compence (were it worth having) was 
never yet gained in this way. No man 
feels kindness, or gives praise, to him 
whom lie has deluded, it is admitted, 
that it is often very long before a ge- 
nerous mind can be brought to be fully 
impressed with these severe truths. 
For my part, I had reached iny fifly- 
fifth year, before I could be brought to 
thiuk that tliey were even general ; 
and, alas ! when my eyes weie open, 1 
was not the master of iny own judg- 
ment. I am myself come to this opi- 
nion, tliat there are many palpable 
truths which ought not to be admitted 
to be brought into debate. To suffer 
the question to be entertained, is to en- 
courage those who are adventurous 
enough to try any thing which tlieir in- 
terest prompts to persevere in those 
efforts, which ought to be crushed in 
the bud. 

When we dwell a long while on an 


evil subject, we lose something of the 
force of the revolting and glaring im- 
pressions which strike us whenever we 
return /r£s4 to it. Men may, by de- 
grees, habituate tliemselves to endure to 
hear the most palpable and self-evident 
truths disputed. I have often said, 
that there is a certain point up to 
which candour may be asked and per- 
mitted to go, in judging of other men’s 
actions, declarations, and intentions. 
But to go beyond that )X)int is to allow 
the nature of things to be reversed, — 
to admit that there is no real difference 
between crime and virtue, justice and 
injustice, right and wrong, — that meum 
and tuum may be absolutely con- 
founded, — and that the boldest and 
subtlest man may be always made to 
appear in the right. We judge of 
crimes in courts by rules which leave 
no particle of doubt in the mind of a 
wise and intelligent man. No man 
feels a difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween murder and manslaughter^ — be- 
tweqji the premeditated scheme and 
the accidental ebullition of momentary 
passioHy — between the system prepense 
of unlawful gain and the irregularity of 
means by which the want of fortitude of 
endurance gets out of a dangerous and 
unforeseen scrafie. 1 say that these are 
marks of distinctiony which, when they 
occur, cannot admit of a doubts and 
which no one in his senses would allow 
to be argued away, or even hear argu- 
ment about, unless, indeed, he were 
under frightful duresse. 

If there be no distinction between 
right and wrong,— if a bold man can do 
what he will with impunity, and with- 
out loss of reputation, by having the 
courage and dexterity to support an 
argument that black is white^ — then, in 
the society where such things prevail, 
every thing is at the mercy of the most 
daring and most uncoiiscientious. Pro- 
priety, fame, every thing which consti- 
tutes the happuiess and supplies the 
wants of man— even bread — is thrown 
off its base, and tossed into the air to 
be scrambled for, and grasped by tlie 
strongest and most dexterous hand ! 

It seems to me, that be who has not 
the moral coinage to endure the tem- 
porary evils and injuries of a breach or 
defiance of law or conscience, commit- 
ted by others towards him in tlie inter- 
val before protection or retribution can ^ 
come, is at tlie men^ of whatever the ' 
cupidity or malice of scoundrels may 
choose to inflict. The alternative may 
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but Ute Imet evil musi 
itmuired. We may be in- 
fS piaif to believe tint men 
Wbo baVe {supported a decent diaractci 
ill Ibe Yi^orld vull, if not Aom con- 
toep^ey yet fiom fear of the woiUl’s 
eeustne^ oe undei lestraint as to their 
afiftiops, and not break those limiU 
vTithiu which the appeaiance of some 
deg;roe of coaibc and oomely Jionesly is 
included But expeucnce pipves that 
It IS not ho* Tliem is, among the 
crowd of men engaged in getting then 
livelihoods, and making then foi tunes, 
a very large and appalling portion who 
have no lestraint whatever but what 
they deem, upon a calculation of all 
then means, a preponderating chance 
of exposuie of punishment. 1 liey aie 
uttcily insensible to any ciuctioii of 
genciosity, oi sting of regret oi le- 
luctance , they do not feel a moments 
hesitation to take advantage of kmd 
Gonlidcnce, nor to deceive by the most 
shameless pretensions of hypocrisy; at 
the moment they deal the blow of luin, 
or administ<?i the poison of death, they 
shed crocodilian teais, they talk of the 
vanities of this world, of the worthless- 
ness ofpelf^ of the emptiness ofeaithly 
advantages, and tlie onlycomfoitto be 
had IS in purity of conscience If, at 
last, you delect them in noBBrnv, they 
ciy, l^e Bohiii Hood, that they only 
rufh to give to the poo/ ^o- 
tiirdgSiatl Ittop them in the right path 
but the iijdii lod of foice and power. 
They will phindet even under the gal- 
lows They laugh at lepioaches , 
weAh^are wind to them, and they le- 
gard nothing but blows 

Buonaparte was only upon a laiger 
scale what six*tetilhs of tliose who call 
themsclyes men of business arc (if 
they have ability) upon a smallei. 
Yet, with all their cunning and dissi- 
mulation, they expose the cloven foot 
to a shiewd eye at eveiy furn. Men 
sometimes become so 4iabitiiatcd to 
evil, that they at last lo^e the percep- 
tion of right and wrong ; they then 
betray themselves, when they do wot 
suspect the discovery they ase making. 

If the fotiti^dtion of all claiink to su- 
peiiority, intellectual oi roor^l, were 
mere matter of capucious opinion, and 
* nbi capable of being dcteiminf|d by 
clear principles and precise tests, then 
^the boldest man, or the greatest in- 
irigcijr, might justify tlie confideoee 
ttot It was hi$ own power to lift 
hitoself ABto $uoh 4is(ipctiop and pre- 


eminence tto he slmuld flesire. Thep, 
too, the fact of distinction obtained 
would be the proof itiat distineuon Was 
dcscived. 

But the gradations of merit, intel- 
lectual and moral, arc, in truth, posi- 
tive, and can be ascei tamed with cer- 
tainty, distinctness, and niCety. Fa- 
vourable picjiidices cannot confei what 
does not exist ; unfavouiable ones can- 
not take away what does exist 

Tho fpice which comes frotn the 
complex opeiations of mind is com- 
monlj of slow giowth. Simple fancy 
iniy be povvcifiil in vouth ; but, even 
then, to find adequate language as the 
irpresentative of it, is a soit of intel- 
lectual process, not to be acquired with- 
out a good deal of mental discipline 

The DOW Cl of fancy mg what we have 
seen, when we aie lemoved from it by 
time 01 place, is, probably, more or less 
possessed by all intellectual beings It 
is by the high degree of its vividness 
that genius is characterised, — and 
])oetical genius by the addition il con- 
sideiation of tlie quality of the thing 
fancied 

What IS deiived at second-hand fiom 
impulses boriowed fiom otheis, and 
nut fiom oiiginal impression, be- 
trajs Itself in faintness, in exaggeration, 
or in seivile identity. No one can n- 
tionally hope that his fame will live 
who his been made an author by acci- 
dent, and without peculiar gifts fiom 
natuie 

An imagination not foiced, but ac- 
tive and 1 vely by natuie, is necessaij, 
as well as a cleai and stiong fanev. 
But imagiii Uiun is often dangerous in 
Its application to poetical lift , because 
It often siibslitutes assumed piemises 
for those which aie in actual operation 
in a particulai case. Nicety and close- 
ness, rather than extent of obseivation, 
makes a mm piactically skilful m the 
common affairs of life. 

Pubbe fame is the mere effect of ca- 
price or chances,-^ viz , it follows tne 
dictates of two or three individuals, 
actuated in their own judgments, ge- 
nerally, by whim, or passion, or con- 
ceit , and 'themselves elected by the 
multitude, as guides, through Capi^ce 
01 chance. * 

Among Uie traits most likely to catch 
die notice of the mobuie strength and 
viblenceof feature, and gflaie ofcoloui- 
ing The mob, educated ds well ^as 
ime^lucated, want nicety of iaste to 
rebsh wliat ig cliaste and sober. Th^ 
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can pnly be mo.ved by exaggemted-ad- 
drea^ to the fancy or clib feeling. 
Theie is a harmony in conr|)ositiou of 
tlie highest clus'*^, as in painting, which 
cannot be appreciated by vulgar eyes. 
The favourites of the mob never last 
long : one age never likes the favour- 
ites of another. Novelty, and wonder 
resulting from novelty, are the grand 
attractions. 

With Charles 11. came in the French 
school of poetry — beauevup (T esprit; 
but little fancy, little sentiment, and no 
imagination : witty observations on 
life, and witty delineations of chaiac- 
tcr; pointed maxims; epigrammatic 
satire court gallantry ; gay compli- 
ments ; Uie fiaUcry of a lively intellect, 
employed in saying what w«is in- 
genious rather tli.ni what was true : 
still, often coarse, vulgar, and rude, in 
all 'but those of ih^ very lirst abilities. 
The couplet had not yet artived at its 
poi'fcct vigour of construction and har- 
mony of sound, till l)r}(lcn, in Ins lat- 
ter years, brought it to perfection. Hut 
Dr^clcn, when be had liu. choico of his 
jnaterials, prefeired a subject of ratio- 
bmtion to a subject of imagination or 
^iiicy: bis images and his sentiments 
were the efforts of a great mind, con- 
ceiving vigoiously whatever was ]>rc- 
senlcd to him ; and expressing with 
povver, clegdiice, and admirable flow of 
number's, wdiutever lie conceived. An 
vminiitatcd terseness of style; a manly 
disdain of supeifluous words; a variety 
of construction, adapted to the sense to 
be conveyed; perspicuity; elasticity; 
neive — all mark the nianner of his 
laltei poems. 

Hut, still, his \ory manner betrays 
that be is the rcpcaltr^ and not the 
oritrinafo/'f of In** inaKTials ; a tone of 
light laillcry, or «ven mockery, often 
escapes him, as if lie were in jest, and 
wished his very leader to notice that he 
was but halfseiious. The love either 
of imagery or seiitiineni was not native 
to him ; and it was rather from the art 
of describing it than from the pure 
love of what he described that he 
derived pleasure. The Tables be se- 
lected led him into times of fiction and 
romance ; but his ov)ii mind was better 
calcut'itrd to investigate severe truth, 
and delineate men and nistnncrs" as 
they are. 

in Pfipe there is more sweetness, but 
1 e^ manly idiomatic force. The ^weeu 
ness is too monotonous, and often ap- 
jrears too artiBcial rbut the most pro- 
VQL. XV. KO. LXXXIX, 


mineiit native faculty of Pope, like tliat 
of Ihyden^ was the ttnderstaniin^. 
Imagery and sentiment were moie ac- 
quired, or more occasional. 

Towards the latter part of Pope’s 
life, 3%oo/s<orbrought descriptive poetry 
into feshion* . Then rose tlie didactic, 
which undertook to clothe abstract 
philosopliical notions with the orna- 
ments of poetical language. And, at 
the same ..time, Collins and Graj/ 
adorned Iprics with personification and 
allegory. These productions tended 
bring back poetry into its more proper 
regions. Hut, in the effort to get back 
into the domains of fiction, they often 
receded too far into the contrary ex- 
treme, from plain sense and practical 
obscivation ; th» diction became too. 
far removed fiom ncliial usage : iu 
pill suing the visUmorij, the writer was 
caught by i\\o fantastic ; affecled sen- 
timents and till g id images were sub- 
stituted for leal ))athos, and real 
grandeur ; and the poetry was no 
lon^r a poetrp oj’lhuugftt, but only of 
flittering hwpuafc. The thoughts 
were, for the mo^t pint, trite, insipid, 
and often even erroneous. 

It is the nature of fashion to change 
to extremes. From a labomte and 
over-ornate stylo, llie next step was to 
colloquial simplicity and naked rude- 
ness : an affectation Tose of imitating 
the Old Balladh ; and all the established 
forms of diction and rules of metre 
were set at ileliancc. It is probable 
that this would not have happened but 
at a crisis when all Faivopc was con- 
vulsed with new notions; and all 
established forms and iustitutions were 
deemed to be restrictions of prejudice 
and wrong. Much vigouv was Un- 
doubtedly crushed by a severe regard' 
to models and authorities ; but much 
absurdity was also suppicssed, or kept; 
in ebeeix. If there was a fantastic 
excess of empty ornament and over- 
wrought polisli ill the furm^er school, 
there was a fanUistie excess of wilduCs^, 
and rudeness, and vigour in the pre- 
sent ; or, where these were wanting, of 
a sickly dtid iiiaip\d simplicity. Tiic 
understanding* took little, if any, part 
in these comnositipns. The authors 
lived in % Mfildejnensh of their ov\ n, in- 
habited by ^ world of hejjbgs of their 
own d reaming, imaginalione. ‘ 

Obsei'vatton, apprll^ .to the, thoughts* 
and feelings operating in the'daily in- 
tercourse of sCfciety, 19 adapjied to pro-' 
duce a sober sort t>f poetry^ more iu- 
8 9 ' 
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structive lo common sense than grati- 
fying to t!ie imagination ; but observation 
may also be applied to imaginative 
snl)jects; it may direct itself to study 
the visionary part of our nature, and 
thence derive stores for describing the 
native movements of the imaginative 
iiiculty ; and thus, observation may be 
made the source of tim noblest ex- 
cursions of poetry. But, ’when the 
imagination is wanton in its inventions, 
aiKl pays no regard to truth, as it dis- 
covers itself in the unforced visions 
of the mind, then its fictions may be 
pronounced lo be empty bubbles, un- 
instructive, and unaffecting. 

Cowper had fancy ; but ho. has dis- 
covered a very small portion of ima- 
gination. lie hangs no visions on his 
material images; his sentiments and 
thoughts are, like his language, simple, 
natural, and unadorned. Nature gave 
Burns a much richer genius, endued 
with deeper colours, and inspired by 
more passionate emotions. Spirits 
surrounded him, and ideal forms^in- 
habiled every spot of his affections. In 
every age of poetry we may detect 
the fault of some excess, in applying 
correction lo the errors of a former age. 
We may doubt if primary genius would 
have fallen into such faults of excess. 
Genius, partly, at least arlificially, is 
that which is exposed to them. 

Mason was a rhetorician. Akenside 
was a rhetorician. It is possible that 
very deej) feeling may sometimes, by 
its own force, disqualify for the duo 
literary expi*ession of it. They who 
feel less arc more calm, and more in 
self-possession, and, therefore, more 
fitted for literary labour. 

Talcs aie a proper part of |)octiy, 
because they may shew sentiment and 
thoUjjht in action ; but, then, there 
must be proper choice of incidents and 
characters : these must not be of an im- 
poetical nature, — undignified, unde- 
fined, or ungenerous. They must not, 
like Grabbe’s Talcs, produce despond- 
ence and di.sgiisl. Jt is not an excuse 
for pictures of squalid ness, tidiness, and 
misery, that these evils really exist. It 
is the busine.ss of poetry to delineate 
what gives pleasure, and not what 
gives pain. 

The prevailing fashion of poetry i.s 
almost always exclusive; whereas real 
^poetry is various, and comprehensive. 
When; in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the dull and unanimated historical nar- 
rative was discovered to want the spi- 


ritual character of poetry, a resort was 
made (always excepting Spenser) to the 
mere flowers of poetry, especially in 
pastoral imagery ; and thence, again, to 

S ure metaphysics ; and then, with King 
ames, to metaphysics adorned and il- 
lustrated by conceits: and then, with 
King Charles, to sentiment and imagery, 
set off by conceits; then, with Charles 
1 1., lo reason and common sense, ap- 
plied to society and manners; then, 
with Queen Anne, to the same, clad 
with poetical dress ; then, with George 
II., came the mere poetry of grand 
language, except wh.erc Collins and 
Gray made allegory and personification 
the vehicles of moral truth. ’*Then, 
again, with the present century, lan- 
guage was abandoned, and matter only 
was regarded. Abstraction was ex- 
changed for action; tales again came 
into fashion. But, in the endeavour lo 
avoid trite, commonplace, un poetical 
characters, resort was had to extrava- 
gunt and monstrous invention. In- 
stead of choosing s( Icct characters^/ru/n 
nature, characters were chosen out of 
nature,— as if there was no medium 
between the fantastic and tlie most 
mean and course realifi/, 

Eiclion or invention is necessary in 
poetry; but it must be fiction or in- 
vention under the guidance of ex- 
perience or probability, taught by rea- 
son or judgment. A narrative of facts 
as they have occurred is seldom suffi- 
ciently interesting to a rich and excur- 
sive mind : sentiments and descriptions 
may be belter conveyed in the charac- 
ter c»f persons placed hy the creative 
pencil of imagination under circum- 
.stances which liave prepared the read- 
er s mind for them, and which have a 
double eflcct, from tlieir congeniality 
with tlie tempers and habits of tiiose to 
whom they are ascribed. 

When a poet speaks in his own 
person, it loo often happens that some 
unbending fiict.s^ or some prejudices 
conceived against bis actual conduct in 
life, destroy the illusion, and are an- 
tidotes to that belief, without which 
the cliarm cannot work. The essence 
of poetry is in its visionary and spi- 
ritual parts; but their effect is at least 
augmented and set off by some ma- 
chinery, by some slight series of inci- 
dents to introduce them. The very 
name of poetry ^ the very meaning, 
which is involved in it, of fkble or cre- 
ation, seems to call for this, — at least 
to make it desirabte, if not necessary. 
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Young pods do noi venture early upon 
these long flights; but they generally 
dream ofthdm. Ihyden boi rowed all 
his tales ; he did not even make an 
attempt to invent one ! It probable 
that scarce any even of those of Chau- 
cer, or BoccaciOj wore invented by 
them. We liave no tales wortli men- 
lioniiiff from Chaucer to Dry den (ex- 
cept the borrowed ones of rrior and 
Parnell), till those of Sir Waller Scott 
and Lord Byron. Cainj)bell, in his 
notice of Akenside, s^^eaks of “ the 
sweclness'* aiising from the direct 
representations of life, and its warm 
realities and uffeelions, Akenside li.is 
a splendour of sonoious language, but 
is loo dcolainalory to affect^ or even 
much to insli'uct. He ])roduces an in- 
distinct glare, — an undefined and half- 
formed pleasure In Beattie there is 
occasional sw'cctncss and beauty, but 
seldom strength, and never pathos, 
lie ne\ev f)enelrates the recesses of the 
bosom. Mason is fiowery and har- 
monious, but cold and unafiecling. 
Darwin glitters with the highest de- 
gree of artificial but monotonous splen- 
dour. The happy and powerful ori- 
ginality of language which springs from 
force of feeling and vigour of conception 
is seldom exhibited by any but the 
primary class of writers. Jt is from 
occasional bursts of strung sentiments 
and vivid imagery, at once new, just, 
and striking, that Lord Byron’s mastery 
appears, — sucli as stanzas xxiii. and 
xxiv. of canto 4, of Childc Harold, 

** But ever and smon of griefs subdued 

Tliere comes a token, like u scorpion’s 
sting. 

.Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness 
imbued ; 

And slight withal may be tbo things 
which bring 

Back on the heait the weight which it 
would fling 

Aside for ever : it may he a sound, 

A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring ; 

A flower, the wind, the ocean, which 
shall wound. 

Striking tho electric chain, wherewith 
we are diirkly bound ; 

And how and why we know' not ; nor 
cun trace 

Home to Its cloud this lightning of the 
mind ; 

But feel the slioick renewed, nor can 
efiace 

The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind; 

IVhich out of things familiar, unde* 
signed, 


When least we dream of such, culls up to 
view' 

.T1h 3 spectres whom no oxorci>m can 
bind,- 

The cold, the changed, porchanre the 
dead-.anew 

The mourned, the loved, the lost, too 
many ! yet how few !” 

To adduce new tlioughts from the 
buried speeds of the mind, and to find 
expression for them, a faculty which 
must not only be im))lunted bountifully 
by nature, but cultivated by long la- 
bour, discipline, and care. It is not to 
be attained without continued prac- 
tice; the memory will not su])ply its 
jdace, bill rathef deceive by a false 
idea of strength whicli may not exist. 
But, perhaps, Lord Byron does not very 
often furnish passages fit to be selected, 
and to* stand by themselves, as appli- 
cable to the occasional moods which 
the varying events of life impress upon 
us ; and in whicli all Shakespeare’s 
\YI*ilings abound so inexhaustibly. This 
seems as if they deiived their force 
principally, if not solely, fiom the coii- 
toxt. There is a warmth of imagina- 
tion which may touch the senses, yet 
nut reach tlie heart. 

The llistork Legends, vMih the ex- 
ception of Siickville’s contribution, 
eontaiii no imagination, little fancy, 
and little sentiment ; and arc mere 
dull, weeping narratives. Some vigour, 
with some command oflanguage, began 
to display itselfin the translations from 
the great classical ])oets. In the little 
jiastoral songs, nature, simplicity, deli- 
cacy, and elegance, were allamed to a 
degree which has, perhaps, never since 
been equalled in its kind. The at- 
tempts ill the same walk by Herrick, 
and others, in the subsequent century, 
were more exuberant, and sometimes 
verged on the fantastic. 

Tlie drama began now to blaze into 
full force by the genius of Shakespeare, 
it always seems strange, that the true 
objects of poetical faculty should be so 
rarely sought, or so rarely attained. It 
does nof appear correct to attribute it 
to the deficiencies of an early age of li- 
terature ; because true genius seems 
always to have pursued the right path, 
at whatever age it was born ; witness 
Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, Sackvillc, 
and Spenser. Natural imagery, workeil 
up and recombined in the intellectual 
mint, and. associated with natural, 
forcible, and just sentiment, one would 
suppose to be even easy tha;) 
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those distorted, harsh, and monstrous 
fictions 'which, in minor and affected 
genius, is always suhstituled for them. 
It is, perhaps, the want of areally vivid 
fancy, and of a true and deep sensibi* 
lity, which causes this erroneous' direc- 
tion of effort. It is the presence of the 
image which draws with it that fulness 
of emotion, or natuial 'eloquence of ex- 
pression, — which alone bear the stamp 
and produce the effects of genius, — 
which afford the only rational delight 
or rational instruction. 

Whatever is inconsistent with reason, 
or philosophy, or moral wisdom, or 
even uncontributory to it, is a trifling 
waste of perverted ingenuity. We de- 
sire to have represented to us, not the 
sportive imaginings which wanton wit 
can discover, but the grave and pro- 
found sensations of the heart, — the ex- 
periences, observations, and convictions 
of a contemplative, powerful, elevated, 
and virtuous mind. Wc want to have 
those native and rich visions embodied 
which hover round a highly gifltd 
fancy. This is a simple flcld, and 
never to be exhausted ; yet a field on 
which very few have the courage, or 
the inclination, or the ability, to enter. 

After all, perhaps, neitlier discipline, 
labour, nor ease and anxiety, nor a 
stale of strong excitement or mental 
serenity, have much concern with the 
power or feebleness, the merit or de- 
merit, of the literary productions of 
genius ; which, probably, depend al- 
most exclusively on the faculties con- 
ferred by nature, subject, however, to 
the influence of tiie accidents which 
may awaken or suppress the desire 
and anthiliou of excellence in such 
pursuits, lie wlio chooses to quit the 
haunts of the muses for the haunts of 
public life — the glory of an author for 
the glory of a politician or a worldling, 
— must not complain, nor regret that 
he does not acquire that for which he 
will neither nse the means nor pjiy the 
price. The advantages to be pur- 
cliased by literary pursuits are scarcely 
worth the cost, if those advantages are 
])1aced in the attainments of distinction 
and fame ; for these cannot be secured 
either by nature or skilful conduct, or 
both united. What depends on the 
public will always be bestowed by ca- 
price, or folly, or intrigue. But there 
are other advantages, of a more gene- 


rous and sublimer kind, in literary 
pursuits, — the advantage of virtuous 
occupation and intrinsiepleasuve, which 
combine purity, instruction, and de- 
light, — wliich give us the complacence 
and self-conlidencc of a more elevated 
order of existence, and raise us in many 
respects above the frowns of fortune. 

A life which directs its labours to 
public affairs and the concerns of active 
business is more showy and noisy, but, 
perhaps, not less subject to disappoint- 
ments ; while it has no similar antidote 
in the virtue and pleasure of the occu- 
pation. 

lie who grasps at loo much loses all. 
I have something of a misgiving that I 
am myself an example of this. On the 
other hand, there is a noble self-devo- 
tion in the love of honoumble fame ; 
it would not be implanted in us, were 
it not a necessary incitement “ to live 
laborious days,'* for the sake of others ; 
if it were not a spur to virtue, tlien to 
happiness. 

ft often happens, then, that they 
who are blamed by others, and who 
even blame themselves, may yet have 
taken the right path. But it is vain to 
demand thk youth should have the 
wisdom which is taught by the ex- 
perience of age, — a wisdom that almost 
always comes loo late for action. Nor 
would that wisdom in many instances 
be desimblc; for why should we be 
assured too early of that sorrow and 
disappointment which arc our lot on 
earth i The prosperous are not imppy : 
we could name men loaded with worldly 
power, honours, and wealth, who (lave 
not been happy. Why, then, should 
they who have been crossed at every 
turn complain '! Tlierc is a virtue 
whicli is independent of success; there 
are gifts of nature which caprice, in- 
justice, or malice, cannot destroy, or 
change. There are beautiful glowings 
of the heart, splendid imaginings, and 
vigorous textures thought, of which 
the possession is too po.sitive, and the 
richness too admirable, to be at the 
mercy of envy or corrupt intrigue. 
But we are to be examined and criti- 
cised by mean, grovelling, narrow, 
technical rules, — as if there was not in 
our better natures a feeling of delight, a 
sense of greatness, far above the cold 
calculations of reason. 
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HUMOURS OF THE VOUTtl. 

Nos. V. AND VI. 

JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. — SIR BROOKE BQOTHDV. 
NO. V.— JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Amokg remarkable humourists at Edin- 
burgh, there, surely, can be no impro- 
priety in reckoning those not indi- 
genous, who frequently sojourned there. 
Change of scene brings out peculiari- 
ties of character, and some originals 
are displayed with much more effect 
when removed from their ordinary beat. 
In a new scene there is, of couiv?, 
mutual action and reaction. Haron 
Kalchenvogel never could have beer, 
developed so well as at Edinburgh; 
and his residence there assisted us in 
illustrating the character of “ Modern 
Athenians.'^ Among frequent birds of 
passage in the north, one of the most 
distinguished was .lohn Philip Kem- 
ble; who, it is true, was the same at 
all places, though there might be a 
difference as to the degree in which his 
admirable natvetc was brought out, or 
as to the opportunities afforded fur ap- 
preciating his peculiar talents. At 
J{.diiiburgh, of course, his performances 
toUl better than elsewhere; for the 
modern Athens did possess enlightened 
critics, who were enthusiastic in their 
approbation, and who, in a small the- 
atre, could watch those finer shades of 
art and genius which might have es- 
caped them in London. Kemble was 
quite aware of this, and, however ab- 
sorbed he might be in his part, knew 
that the plaudits he heard proceeded 
from discriminating individuals. The 
iwmdl/e are nearly the same every 
where ; but in the narrow circle of the 
I%d inburgh theatre, there is no room 
for the canaille to overbalance the elite 
of the land, provided the latter choose 
to concentrate their forces. 

Kemble, of course, thoroughly un- 
derstood the propensity of his north - 
country friends for tuft-liunting, and 
was aware that he himself, in his own 
way, was* looked on as a grand dlgni- 
tnirc. Great, therefore, was the amuse- 
ment sometimes derived from the mark- 
ed contrast betwixt his own na'ivetc and 
the affectation of those who merely 
wished to scrape acquaintance with 
him as a“ Ijon,”fforn motives of curi- 
osity and self-aggrandisement. When 
at “Athens,’' in his professional ca- 


pacity, he used* to take the first fur- 
nished lodging that oflibred ; sometimes 
rathera jmmble one : however, his dig- 
nity was, of course, unabated, and his 
habits unalterable. Early breakfast, 
a page or two of writing, most labor* 
iously performed, hard professional 
study, dressing gown and slippers, the 
large square gold snuff' box in constant 
requisition, the subjection to morning 
visits, occasionally from people that he 
despised, and the complete mystijica- 
tiouj for he must have been sensible 
how entirely his private character was 
misunderstood by most of those who 
came about him. 

\Vc remember, in the year 1809, his 
l^^irig tormented (when preparing to 
play Macbeth) into a morning excur- 
sion to see John Clerk’s (Lord Kldin’s) 
picture-gallery. This was brought 
about entirely by one who wished to 
assume importance to himself, by ^^o- 
ing in company with “ King John” to 
llie bouse of the said John Clerk, who 
was then reckoned a first-rate cha- 
racter among “ Athenians,” and w'liose 
eccentricities might supply ample ma- 
terials for a chapter of these our de- 
sultory reminiscences. The fine arts 
of painting and sculpture were his 
hobby ; and he, himself, aimed at 
being an artist, working at leisure hours 
for about forty years^ on one great 
historical composition, which, most 
unfortunately, he left unfinished ! On 
a proposition from the tufl-huntcr to 
inspect the pictures, Kemble unthink- 
ingly, and as a matter of course, had 
bowed assent, and, within a few hours 
afterwards, was attacked by a note, 
appointing the following day for llio 
visit. Mrs. Kemble directly wrote an 
apology, pleading the tragedian’s in- 
disposiWon and fatigue. He then 
thought liimself clear; but it was not 
so. The determined tuft-hunter had 
set his hearl on having the honour of 
introducing Jo//H Kcmhic io John Clerk, 
and, on receiving the apology, he di- 
rectly sallied forth, during a bitter 
wind and driving sleet, to St. Andrew’s 
Square, where the great actor then oc- 
cupied apartments in a house that for- 
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merly belonged Co David Hume. 
heureumnenly tbe bore was admitted 
just as %ve prepared to take our de- 
parture, liaving received and a|>pr(> 
ciated a hint from JNJrs. Kemhle that 
it was play-night j and that the “ /lion’s 
early dinner-hour approached. The 
bore (who was a \\ . ^^ ) came prepared 
with a “ strong case declared that he 
never saw' ]\Ir. Jvcmble look yi better 
health; that, surely, going from one 
house to another in an excelleivt roomt/ 
coach could not hurt even the most deli- 
cate invalid ; tiiat the appointment hav- 
ing been made, IVJr. Clerk, who was a 
person of no little importance, would 
feel himself sadly aggrieved and dis- 
appointed, &c. &c. In short, he put 
the question to Kemble as a point of 
honour, w’helher he was not bound to 
go, however ]'»ainful and inconvenient 
it might be. 

Mcanwhde, the expression of the 
“ laon’s” face, indicalmg his thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
visitor's motives, was irresistibly lu- 
dicrous; but, notwithstanding ihesteac^- 
fast o}>position of Airs. Kemble, he at 
length submiued to hia fate, only re- 
questing that he might not bo obliged 
to stay long. The borv^ himself, ran a way 
for a Jiucrct and, after a long pinch 
of snuff and some wry faces, “ King 
John*’ laid aside the dressing gown, 
and endued Ids coat, inviting us to 
be of the party. Arrived at ^Ir. Clerk’s, 
and introduced into the dining room, 
the absolute stolidity of the actor's 
countenance contrasting with the ani- 
mation which probably hitd been e\- 
pecte<l from Iiim, was most amusing, 
lie felt utterly indifferent, the paintings 
being, for the most part, below medi- 
ocrity, and made no effort to conceal 
his hidifference. Stalking about, lean- 
ing oil his cane, and with an air of 
excessive weariness and languor, he 
liardly looked about him, hut at last 
drawled out — ‘‘Are fbae, then, tlie 
pictures of which we have heard so 
much?’* After some delay, Clerk 
hobbled into the room, as it happened, 
in the worst possible humour. He 
had dined on the preceding day with 
Jxird Newton; consequently, had a 
desperate headach, and, besides, w'as 
Ulmer the necessity of finishing a law- 
paper, on a case of importance to be 
tried in court next morning. The word 
cd^^uenifyj which we have here used, 
seems to render a short digression 
respecting liOrd Newton almost un- 


avoidable; indeed, he was another 
original, fully deserving a chapter to 
hiiriself. Though universally respected 
for his talents and benevolence, and 
rarely exceeding the bounds of perfect 
sobriety, lie yet looked upon five or 
six bottles of claret as a comfortable 
daily allowance; without whicji wind- 
ing up it was impossible to go srnootli- 
ly. Of course, before lie had finished 
this quantity, oilier bon-vivaufs were 
apt to drop under the table, but occa.- 
sionally ho did meet with people who, 
like himself, had the properties of :i 
sand-bag, and could drink long and 
heartily. At such oppoilunitics he 
rejoiced in a trial of strength, having 
acquired, among Scottish whigs, the 
name of the“ Miglity GoUi ;** but, like 
the “ last man” among foxhunters, de- 
scribed by Thomson (Autumn, v. 341), 
he proved always invincible, and cor- 
icsponded admirably to the poet's 
description — 

“ Save where some doctor of tremendous 
paunch, 

Awful and deep — a black abyss of 
drink 

being above six feet in stature, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight stone ; and, like 
Thomson’s reverend doctor, when all 
his companions were overcome, sur- 
viving, to — 

“ T.amont the weakness of those latter 
tinie>.'’ 

One evening, at J'.dinbuigh, his lord- 
ship was met on tiic street, evidently 
returning home from a dinner party. 
“ Only nine o'clock,” said u friend, by 
vvliom he was accosted; “you liave 
li^en early, today, from the dinner 
table.'' “ \’cry true,” replied his lord- 
ship ; “ but ux ml down yciitcrduyJ* 

To return — at such times (we mean, 
under tlie combined influence of iicad- 
acli and a law-paper; Clerk would not 
speak at all, or, if he did, his expres- 
sions, though he was, in leaiily, good- 
natured, were ubcfiiiiiutbly snappish, 
caustic, and satirical. On the present 
occasion he did not utter a word, so 
that his first meeting with Kemble (for 
they had no previous acquaintance) 
was, to the lust degree, unpromising. 
Their salutation was mute; their per- 
ambulation of the various apartinents 
was conducted in profound silence, 
and they gazed, or seemed to gaze, on 
the pictures, without interchanging one 
syllable of remark. The advocate 
thought only of his law-papers, and his 
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own imprudence in aUempting to lope 
with his friend, Lord Newton ; the 
actor’s mind was divided betwixt a new 
reading in Macbeth, and Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s parting words, dinner will be 
quite spoiled.*' The tuft-hunter, mean- 
while, tried to be pleasant, and talked 
away ; but his observations on the pic- 
tures were so ignorant and silly, that * 
neither of the grands dignitahes honour- 
ed him with a reply. At last, even /tis 
patience wore out, and he most im- 
prudently pul the question to Kemble, 
whether he wished to see any more? 

“ ]\7utt — Z?” responded the tiagodian, 
giving to tliese two insignificant mono- 
syllables, a resistless effect of cutting 
reproach, willjering contumely, and in- 
finite contempt. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, he directly commenced his re- 
treat in that theatrical style whicli had 
become, to him, second nature ; Clerk 
following him up. Never, surely, was 
there «any first meeting more unpro 
pilious or more twli-couuivial betwixt 
two great men! We returned to St. 
Andrew’s Square, and parted in utter 
silence. The tuft-hunter Jiad carried 
his point ; but it was a failure. 

A superficial reader might be apt to 
stigmatise what we have here set down 
as a long story about nolhiiig ; but it is 
not so. Among the peculiarities of 
genius, there is none more marked and 
inseparable than the absolute horror it 
enteitains of being disturbed and put 
out of its way. All interruptions of 
])elty business or unwished -Jar amuse- 
ment are abominable; and, though sub- 
mitted to with Christian ])atience, are, 
nevertheless, felt as grievously injuri- 
ous. By the by, Lavater’s aphorisms 
are sometimes very good: he says, 
lliat he who gets througli his work 
more quickly than his neighbours is a 
lively mail ; be who executes it better 
llian others is clever; but the distiii- 
guisiiing attribute of the man of genius 
is, to do what no one else can accom- 
plish« The purposes of genius being 
thus extraordinary, it certainly is*not 
to be wondered at if its habits should 
be extraordinary also, and such as will 
not assimilate with those of mere every 
day and commonplace characlers, who, 
so far from arriving at any uncommon 
rauUs^ aie scarcely competent to sug- 
gest even an uncommon pUm, No 
wonder if, in some instances, there 
should appear to be a sort of conspi- 
racy against the poor unoffending man 
of genius, who vainly wishes for out* 


ward peace, having more than enough 
to do with hrs own inward excitement 
and self-inflicted tasks. For extra- 
ordinary purposes lie requires conren- 
trated foicc ; consequently, like a 
violin or other instrument, his whole 
frame must be in proper tone and tunc ; 
otherwise, he will be as unfit to wiite 
a good poem, or “ discover the longi- 
tude,” as a harp, with the “sci'ews re- 
versed,” to produce harmony. 

The r(;ader, as he pleases, may 
or may not consider this disquisition 
apropos des bottes. Nothing, however, 
can be more clear than that genius 
mainly depends on an intense con- 
ception of excellence in some depart- 
ment or another, and an inflexible will 
to attain it ; which, of course, is no 
easy matter. So vivid was this con- 
ception in Kemble’s mind, that he 
never came to an end in studying even 
one of Ins best-known and most cele- 
brated parts. L ntil his health began 
to fail he improved in every one, even 
in Coriolanus. lie shewed not merely 
increased precision, but increased bril- 
liance, eflect, and energy. Most of all, 
in his latter years, this improvement 
was visible in that most diflicuU part. 
King J.ear; which, tit last, he brought 
as near as possible to perfection. In 
this part it was supposed that Kean 
would succeed, as being particularly 
suited to his powers, instead of which he 
c.xhibiled an absolute traiesly, affording 
proof, if proof were w'anting, that ge- 
nius without learning, judgment, and 
the ‘‘accomplishment of art,” is not to 
be relied on. 

As an author and critic, Kemble 
was the most laborious of mortals that 
ever tried such occupations, and, pro- 
bably, cherished in his mind some cri- 
terions of excellence that even, with 
command of time and attention (wliich 
he had not), it would have been im- 
practicable to reach. In his own lite- 
rary productions, it is true, be was 
cautious enough not to aim too high, 
but the labour he bestowed on them, 
nevertheless, was almost incredible. 
11 is me^re octavo on Shakspeare’s 
chamclers, inscribed to the Duke of 
Northumberland, cost him immense 
toil. Probably, he thought that easy 
reading wusZ be diflicuU writing; which 
is surely going too far. As he taxed 
ids own strength in this degree, it is 
no wonder that he did not spare other?, 
but criticised them without mercy* 
. Maturin’s works, for example, he could 
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not cndui'e. He lookeil on the energy 
which they exhibited as unnatural, 
forced, and in bad taste, somewhat 
analogous to Kean’s worst style of 
acting. Hence there arose an awk- 
ward discrepancy of opinion betwixt 
him and Sir Walter Scott, when the 
latter received the original MS. of 
“Bertram,” lo which, with all its 
faults, the author of “ VVsiyerley "could 
not refuse his approbation ; on the 
contrary, he sought for Kerhble s opi- 
nion, with a view of getting it imme- 
diately brought on the stage. But 
“King John "proved obdurate. The 
principal stumbling-block with SirW’^al- 
ter, in regaid to tliis play, uas the 
introduction of the devil, a/ias the 
“ Black Knight of the Forest," who 
had a leading part in the original tra- 
gedy, and visibly incited lo the string 
of crimes which Bertram, within a few 
hours, is made to commit. Scott de- 
clared that he doubted whether it would 
be considered comme il foul to bring 
such a personage on the stage, in a 
serious arama: Kemble, on the Am- 
Irary, maintained that the whole pro- 
duction should, without hesitation, be 
thrown into the fire. 

We have already ol>s(*rved, more 
than once, tiiat the great actor’s private 
character was frefjuenily misunder- 
stood ; and, among various mistaken 
ideas, none could be inoie erroneous 
than that he was actuated b) hauteur, 
and ebtertained a specially good opi- 
nion of himself. The same fa.stidious- 
ness which led him freely to criticise 
others, eflcctually neutralised .self-con- 
ceit, if he w’erc dispo.scd to cherish 
any. But never, we believe, waS there 
any one more free fiom arrogance or 
vanity. Jt is true that his taciturnity, 
dignified demeanour, and sententious 
style, though all perfectly natural, were 
liable to be construed, by ordinary 
observers, into supi rcilions affectation, 
or theatrical trickery ; and, although 
incapable of seeking jdeasure in being 
stared at, he }(:t, peiiia])s, rcsohed to 
“ fool them lo the top of their bent," 
and, on observing their ||er])1exity, 
rather increased ti:an lessened the 
natural reserve and apparent hauteur 
of his manners ; laughing in his sleeve 
at the result. II is discontent with his 
own powe rs, anel constant wi.sli for im- 
provement, were evinced in niimherlcss 
Vays: as late as in the year 181 B, we 
have known him take regular lessons in 
French, although tiiat language, from 


his having been educated at a foreign 
Koman Catholic college, was almo.st 
as familiar to him as English. His 
fondness for books and study in gene- 
ral, was most sincere. He delimited 
in the pursuits of the Roxburgh days, 
and did not merely collect black-letter 
volumes, but diligently pored over 
them, and wrote comments, at such 
hours as his laborious profession allow* 
ed him for literary employment. 

The Kemble fimiily, gieatly to their 
honour, rose from poverty by the ex- 
ertion of their own talents ; and all of 
them, ill early life, had their troubles, 
of which “ King John,’* of course, 
bore his sliare. But experience of em- 
barrassments and privation will not 
always produce frugality and prudence, 
far le.ss the requisites, however desir- 
able, of energy and exertion. On John 
Kemble, however, the good effect wa.s 
com])lete. lie was careful and tena- 
cious without meanness, and without 
ever losing the disposition to benevo- 
lence, and the sincere vvisli to promote 
the interests of others. It wa.s requi- 
site, no doubt, that a hold should be 
gained over his heart, by real and 
sterling deserts ; but, if once his friend- 
ship were won, it might firmly be 
relied on. Some absurd stories are on 
record alyout his difficulties in early 
life ; such, for example, .as his being 
dunned for liouse>rent, wbicli he could 
not pay, and his stripping up the car- 
pel and whipping a top on the floor, 
wiiich annoyed all the other lodgers. 
It is only an “uA/ Jur,” with a new 
application. The landlady, of course, 
objected ; but in his most pathetic, yet 
determined, tone, Kemble pleaded his 
being in bad health, — a sad “disorder 
of the chest , — which rendered this 
peculiar exeicise absolutely indispen.s- 
able for the preservation of his exist- 
ence, and whipped his top more furi- 
ou.^ly than ever, till, as might be ex- 
pected, he wras earnestly entreated to 
leave the lodging, and forgiven bis 
arreur of rent. Another anecdote re- 
lates to his being once under the neces- 
sity of accepting a pait in a musical 
piece, for which he was quite unfit; 
for we almost doubt whether he even 
took pleasure in music. After repeat- 
ed relieai-sals, the leader of the orches- 
tra lost all ])alienro: “Mr. Kemble,’' 
roared he, “ it is impossible to go on at 
this rate. You wM'dir time ! " “Why, 
you yourself treat him far worse," 
responded the actor, “ for you are 
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Wti^s beating himy In this sort of 
dry humour, Kemble was pre-eminent. 

e have never .known any one make 
more quaint and unexpected rejoinders; 
but sucli ns dwell on our remembrance 
are of a class not exactly filled for 
repetition here. 

Of Kemble’s public or professional 
character we had no wish to speak, 
and, in that respect, he still survives in 
the recollection of many of our readers. 
The periofl when he most enjoyed him- 
self at Edinburgh was after his retire- 
ment from the stage, when he lived as 
a private and independent gentleman, 
at a handsome house in lleriot Row, 
occupied with his books and pa|>ers all 
morning, and assisting, as the French 
call it, at dinner parties — even at routs 
and balls in the evening. At that 
epoch, however, his diverting oddity 
was a good deal abated, in consequence 
of his entire change of regimen, from 
rather a free use of good wine to mere 
water, or, at best, lemonade and orange 
juice. “ He had entirely ceased,” as 
he observed, *Mo look on fermented 
liquors as an article of diet,” and en- 
tertained no little self-complacency at 
tlic victory he had achieved over long 
habit, liis spirits, also, if not so high, 
were more equable ; aud ho had en- 
tirely lost a disposition to drowsiness, 
which used to annoy him after dinner. 
From extreme changes, however, it 
often happens that more harm results 
than good ; and, at his time of life, the 
complete abnegation of all accustomed 
stimulants was not a judicious inea- 
surc. Had it not been for this, he 
might, in our opinion, still liave been 
alive and merry. On the removal of a 
too strongly propelling power, the ma- 
chine is apt to stop altogether. 

During his dinner and evening par- 
ties, at Edinburgh, Kemble's taciturnity 
among those w ho understood him not, 
and his entertaining and instructive 
conversation among those who did, 
were equally remarkable; but, it is 
true, he was, for the most part, too 
lazy to say much. He rightly thought 
that society ought to be a relaxation, a 
relief from study and laborious pur- 


suits, where, sarm every one 

might follow the bent of his humour, 
in nis choice of acquaintance and m/- 
nies, the great tragedian often evinced 
the peculiarity of nis own genius, pre- 
ferring to visit people who were not to 
be met with in fashionable circles. 
For example, he never failed paying 
his respects to and dining with the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Brown, the venerable 
professor of rhetoric and belles lettres 
in the University of Edinburgh; a 
clergyman of very retired habits, and, 
as fill* as we remember, a lecturer to 
empty benches. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, the professor was a man of no 
inconsiderable literary talents, and, by 
some peculiar tact in divination, Kem- 
!>le probably hud found him out. By 
the way, his countenance (the doctor’s, 
we mean) would alone have been a 
fortune to an actor. His aquiline 
and handsome features, bushy eye- 
brows, above all, a strange and some- 
what awful method he had of elongat- 
ing^the under jaw^, when engaged in 
deep thought, must have produced as- 
tounding cfl'ects at the front lights. 
But, not to dwell on externals merely, 
he was a most operose student, and 
had, for about thirty years, woiked on 
a history of America, to supersede that 
of Robertson. In the tranquillity of 
his mnetuw, at a garden-house on the 
sea-shore, the venerable author sat over 
this magnum opiia; a manuscript in 
double columns, of which one was 
used for notes and corrections. But 
the whole work had been written and 
rewTiitcn many times; and, like John 
Clerk with his grand historical picture, 
or Kemble in his professional studies, 
the doctor could never come to an end 
— never could persuade himself that 
his work was sufliicicntly elaborate or 
ornate, ^^’e rather think he iievereven 
offered it for publication. No won- 
der, then, that two such originals should 
draw together; they might, indeed, be 
styled “ Arcades ambo and, no 
doubt, joined in passing decisive con- 
demnation on almost all modern lite- 
rature, as ^being lamentably weak, im- 
perfect, bizarre, and ephemeral ! 


XO. VI.— SIU BROOKE IIOOTIIBY. 


The recollections of Kemble are of 
all time,” and his name is so con- 
nected with that of Shakspeare, that 
both are immortal together. But, on 
referring to Sir Brooke Boothby, how 
completely are we thrown back fbr 


about half-a-century, and placed amid 
the bvan-7mmde of another age and 
generation ! His palmy days were^ 
about the year 1785, when hair pow'der 
and complex curls, square collars, and 
high phaetons, were in vogue. For a 
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losg time UeKfigured as a keau-gargon 
alH)ut towD ; moreover^ was eoi^sidereil 
by tbe whig party as. a ppooiisiug poli- 
tician, though he was too idle and care- 
less to ask for a scat in parliament. 
In those days, his friend, I'arson Ksle, 
tlie revolutionary divine, was looked 
on as a wonderful man ; but, by some 
strange means, the parson contrived, 
at last, to become utterly forgotten, 
even in bis life time, and, oddly enough, 
sojourned in a churcli-yarti for several 
years before Ins dealli ! There he 
might be found amid the tombs, with 
the long rank grass of the cemetery 
grow’ing up against his window ; while, 
in his apartment, were books and pic- 
tures, it is true, but all, xvUhout c.r- 
ceptioHy belonging to a former age. 
JVotone trace, even the minutest, could 
be discovered of his having any Qoar* 
iicxion with the real and existing 
world. Never was there to bo found 
near him a newspaper, not even a stray 
magazine or review of the present 
era. All objects in his library appear- 
ed ghostly and faded. One of Sir 
Joshua’s early sketches hung on the 
wall, but its colours had almost entire- 
ly fled. Moreover, there were por- 
traits of once-reigning beauties, in 
crayon, now so mildewed, that their 
fine features could scarcely be distin- 
guished from their powdered curls. 
In 1820, his own costume was that of 
1780; in which respect he vehemently 
contrasted with Sir Brooke, who al- 
ways followed the mode, however 
iiiucii it varied. We remember an 
eminent classical scholar, in 1827, 
presented Mr. Esle with a new book, 
iioping it would afford him some enter- 
tainment; but he returned the gift 
within two days, as if there had been 
contamination in a modern work, and 
he felt afraid to give it house-room. 
It is doubtful whether he knew that 
l«ondon was liglited with gas, or that 
'steam-vessels were in fashion. And 
all this did not proceed from old age 
and obtuseness merely (for his faculties 
ivere quite entire), but from a system- 
atic aversion to novelty. J^parently, 
he had determined that his interest in 
worldly affairs, and his perceptions, 
should stop short at a certain epoch, 
beyond which he would know nothing, 
^eak of nothing, read of notliing. 
But whoever would quietly sit with 
*hiro in the church-yard, and hear his 
old stories, wUhout intr^ucing a word 
about modern aflairs, was tolerably sure 


of a favourable reception, end good 

enlcrtainment. 

From 1785 to 1704, ll»c springs boUi 
of phaetons and polittcs were cou- 
structed on principles tliat now seem, 
beyond descrintiun, singular ; and the 

great leoihi was so violently differ- 
ent from what it now is, tliat, looking 
into the annalist’s mirror, it could not 
possibly rticognise itself for the same 
being. By the by, ne have in our 
museum one of the domestic imple- 
ments of that period, wliicli we reckon 
a-; curious in its way as any thing ever 
dug out of the Pyramids or the l^oni- 
peian ruins. It is an article (price 
twenty-five shillings!) most elaborately 
devised, in order to serve in place of a 
lucifer match-box, which now costs, at 
most, two-pence ; its only purpose be- 
ing to light a candle, an operation for 
whicli it seems the genius of all exist- 
ing chemists had not then provided. 
The apparatus consists of a handsome 
red morocco case, with screw top, the 
inlerior furnislied witli a bottle con- 
taining ]>hosphorus, some nondescript 
implements, a piece of wax taper, 
and directions printed on parchment, 
under which some disappointed tjnid- 
Jitinc has written — “A catchpenny! 
Tried it a hundred limes, and never 
once could light the candle. N. N. 
1780.” 

But, to return. In thdse eccentric 
da}s Sir Brooke Boolhby had youth, 
fortune, talents, and friends ; and, af- 
terwards, like many other individuals 
so gifted, gradually wasted, and lost all 
the advaiitng(*s with which he set cuL 
In such cases, where the beginning has 
been all sunshine, and the end is com- 
paratively all gloom, the woild is apt 
enough to pass a sweeping corideni- 
nalioii, on the score of want of prin- 
ciple, or want of .sense. Berliaps there 
has been, in reality, no want of either, 
and it may rather be what the Germans 
call the “ ffiav/ti der verhdltaim ” (re- 
sistless })ower of ciixflim stances) that 
leads to ruin. Over our motives only, 
we have free and full power; the 
result of our aclitms is almost always 
uncertain. A man may have his eyes 
open to all the circumstances of his 
own situation so far as he knows, or 
))ossibly can know them ; yet, by some 
sudden change, some misfortune never 
even dreamed of, his plans, howe^'ei* 
admirably laid, become altogether de- 
ranged. Frequently, loo, it happens, 
that after some one disappointment-^ 
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soi^e blow lli4t strikes to the heart— 

*' One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, 
that tlirows • 

Its bleak sliade alike on onrjoys and 
our woes’’— 

(the wound, perbops, remaining a 
seci-et from all ihe world), an indi- 
vidual before not only ])rospci'oii8, but 
tolterably prudent, is inclined (ihougli 
without touching either cards or dice) 
to adopt the sentiments and language 
of the reckless gamester, and exclaim 
“ Irt Banque!'" even wiili callous in- 
diffeicnce to the result. So it may 
have been >>itli Sir UrooI.e. His mar- 
riage was not a happy one ; and his 
daughter, an only and beloved child, 
died untimely. It seemed as if the 
light and bloom of the naronet’s hoj)es 
and prospects died with her. ljut the 
fine arts were, to him, a solace and 
sedaliCe. His mournful recollections 
supplied materials for a volume of sou- 
nds, on the strict Italian model, whicli 
are now lost and forgotten, for they 
fievcr were printed, except in the shape 
of a most costly folio, with classical 
embellisluneiils, about the finest exam- 
ple of typography whicii ever issued 
iVom llie llicii celebrated piess of Hul- 
incM’. We regret not having the book 
inunediatcly within reucli, in order to 
make some extracts; for of this par- 
ticular stylo of poetry, there are not 
more beautiful s| ecimens in any lan- 
guage. Every line seems inspired by 
that concentrated and impas.sionod me- 
lancholy which, from all sights and 
sounds in nature, derives only fresh 
reincnibraiices of the om' lost and 
lamented object, feeling resisllessly 
impelled to express and perpetuate its 
emotions in the most liannoiiious and 
powerful language. He who, with pa- 
tience, elaborates a correct ekgy, it 
has been said, cannot feel deeply, but 
the truth is sometimes very differenl. 
^Vhoever has poetical power (though 
ilie first agonies of grief may paralyse 
him) will afterwards employ that power 
cm the subject nearest to liis heart, and 
derive solace from arresting, in num- 
bers, those mournful impressions whkh 
(instead of wishing to escape from 
them) he cleaves to and cherishes. 
As a fair specimen of tiie author's 
style, we would instance the sonnet 
addressed to a locket, but can only 
recollect Uic first line — 


Bright waving lUreads ofc pui» trans- 
lucent gold 

and the conduding couplet-* 

Come, then, cold crystal, on this bosom 
lie. 

Till love, and grief, and fond remem. 
bronco, die,*' 

Short as the production is, w'e sliould 
not incline to put much trust in the 
man who could read it aloud witii pro- 
per em[>hasisv and a voice unfaltering. 

After this event, Sir lirookc separated 
from his wife; also from his paternal 
estate of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
and, like other disappointed people, 
nought consolation in perpetual change 
of scene on the Continent. One of his 
favourite residences there, was Weimar. 
He delighted in the quietness of that 
little town ; in the society of Goctlie 
(by whom he was always kindly remem- 
bered) and other literary men ; also in 
the scenery of the park, with its fine 
old oaks and (din-trees ; and was a 
freipieiit guest at the grand-duke's 
partief. Another favourite spot was 
J.au.saiine, where he had lived in early 
youth, reading his friend, Rousseau's 
lanlaslic romance, amid the very scenes 
whicli it commemorates. After the 
Erciich U evolution, being at Liege, he 
contrived, on the breaking up of some 
ecclesiastical establishments, to pur- 
chase, for about 300/., the valuable and 
almost unequalled painted glass which 
now adorns Jaclifield Caihedial, and of 
which llie dean and chapter are justly 
so proud. Hut, 111 his advanced age, 
fiom 1010 to 1814, Sir Brooke lived 
almost constantly at Edinburgh, where 
he still retained a great share of the 
vivacity and genial feelings of youth, 
and .was constantly engaged in em- 
ployments which absorbed his atten- 
tion, without requiring any painful 
stretch of the inenUil faculties. His 
eslablislimentlhere consisted of aFrencIi 
man -cook, a young Scotch lass, of 
good figure and sprightly manners, and 
a fat old pug. At the commencement 
of our acquaintance, Sir Brooke was 
WTiling his “ Tables V' ^ production of 
such intenltmwl and systematic plati- 
tude as has rarely been equalled. Un- 
like Gay or Lafontainc, he merely took 
all the existing prose apologues, how- 
ever well known, that fell in his wav, 
and turned them into rhyme. Such, 


• Tables, by Sir Brooke Boothby. 2 vols. 8?o# Edinburgh, 101 1. Constable 
and Co* 
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ex least, was bis fii*st plan ; however, 
added a few pieces which were 
original ,and not uninteresting^ as they 
contained allusions to his own life. 
Sir Brooke had not only excellent 
literary taste, but talents, had he chosen 
to be at the trouble of exerting them, 
which would linve told on the public 
mind; but he seemed to close his eyes 
on sucli prospects, and waved all pre- 
tensions to energy. To an expostu- 
latory sonnet, uddresseo to him in 
1811, he replied by another, com- 
mencing — 

" Alas, good youth, my parts you over- 
rate ; 

Old bosoms glow not with poetic 
lire; 

Untuned, neglected, hangs iH}' silent 
lyre, 

Petriircfi's sad strains no more to mo. 
dulate 


and at the end was drawn the h- 
gure of a lyre turned upside down. 
In apology, however, he had always 
the plea of infirm health, which ren- 
dered him, in his habits, somewhat of 
an Epicurean, and he would, by no 
means, allow those habits to be broken 
in upon by laborious tasks, idle visitors, 
business, or disturbance of any kind. 
Consequently, the tuft-hunters of Edin- 
burgh, who might otherwise have ex- 
tended their patronage to the once gay 
and fashionable baronet, were com- 
pletely kept at a distance, lie Avould 
not submit to the annoyance of their 
civilities or flattery ; and tuft-hunters, 
repulsed in this way, are apt to become 
malignant and censorious. Notwith- 
standing his retired habits, few people, 
having lived to advanced age, and en- 
countered diflicuitics, remain so com- 
pletely free from any alloy of misan- 
throphy and ill-humour, as Sir Brooke. 
Irritability and anger were, in his 
opinion, beneath the dignity both of 
the cavalier and philosopher ; and hu- 
man nature, though it might deserve 
coercion and punishment, was generally 
too pitiable to excite resentment. On 
his countenance tliere ap[)eared always 
a smile of gooddiumour perfectly un- 
flJlpeted. Ills (iisappoiniments, and 
^knowledge of the world a.s it is,” had 
him melancholy, hut not mo- 
rose ; and he belonged to that class of 
ntelanchoiy men, who can be, and arc, 
most agreeable and even facetious com- 

E oion$. Ilis leading principle, as we 
ve already observed, seemed to be, 
to avoid painful impressions^ and de- 


vote himself to constant occupation, 
such as would ab^b attention without 
being too laborious. So, when the 
** Fables” were completed, he began a 
poetical translation of Horace, with 
copious notes, which afforded him 
great amusement, and which Im finished 
in 1814. But the baronet’s literary 
pursuits were agieeably diversified by 
the exercise of another art. He had 
devised for himself a particular style of 
water-colour drawings, which cost hut 
little time or trouble in execution, yet 
produced considerable effect. Draw- 
ing from nature was beyond Sir Brooke’s 
power, or l e did not attempt it ; and 
he used to make coloured remaniemenU 
from engravings and all sorts of ma- 
teriel that chance threw in his way. 

In 1814, instead of living in lodg- 
ings, ns before, he took a private house 
in a retired street; where, probably, 
he would have staid for the remainder 
of Ills days, had it not been for some 
worldly troubles which, in the beginning 
of 1813, again drove him to the Con- 
tinent. At his house, in Union Street, 
he arranged his favourite pictures, con- 
sisting chiefiy of portraits of eminent 
jiersons, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted — such a.s Frederic the Great, 
\"olraire, Rousseau, Bonstetten,GocHlir, 
Gibbon, Lord Nelson, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton ; and wq^s found invari- 
ably surrounded >Yith books, portfolios, 
and drawing apparatus ; enjoyinga lone- 
ly existence, probably, as much as any 
man ever did. Retiring to sleep at 
seven or eight in the evening, he awoke 
and had coflee, summer and winter, 
at four or five; after which, he betook 
himself to his literary compositions, 
and, when these became- wearisome, 
resumed his drawing. We have ob- 
served that he was not accessible to 
tuft-hunters, and did not mingle much 
in society ; he might say, with Horace, 
“ Odi profanum vulgm et arceo;' yet, 
when his health permitted, he had a 
most convivial spirit. There was a 
certain number of privileged persons 
w'ho had the enlrh at his house at all 
times, and he felt discontented if he 
did not, every day, see some of those 
favourites. Among them, were the 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Buchan, Sir George Sinclair, 
and various artists, cs|)ecially (wrirait- 
painlcrs. But, in short, Sir Brooke 
belonged to tiial class of exclusives^ 
who, having tried the real world, and, 
like the fantastical Cowley, found that 
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“ they and it would nfever agree/' con- 
tme, at last, to live, mostly, in an 
ideal one, while i they still keep on 
terms of distant civility with the other, 
llis constant associates' were Horace 
and Cicero, Petrarch and Dante, lla- 
cine, Voltaire, and lloiisseau; and he 
was, also, willing to converse with such 
visitors as could take an unfeigned in- 
terest in the same studies, but, from 
the prevailing excitements and occu- 
pations of ordinary minds, kept utterly 
aloof. 

Having so much time at command, 
and retaining the perfect use of his 
eye-sight, Sir Brooke never could have 
too many books, and he freely lent and 
borrowed. One day, the female do- 
mestic, already mentioned, came to 
our residence with a verbal message — 
“ Sir -Brooke’s compliments, and he 
begs that you will immediately send 
him the soda-water, as he has promised 


it to the Marchioness ’ of Douglas.’^ 
We protested resolutely that we had no 
soda-watbr, did not admiie such be- 
vemge, and that there must be some 
mistake. Peggy was imperturbable; 
she was quite sure that she had de- 
livered her message, and, if the soda- 
water were not forthcoming, it was not 
her fault. We could only return for 
answer, that we should have the plea- 
sure of waiting on her master, fh the 
course of the morning, for an explana- 
tion. Thereafter, we found Sir Brooke 
at dinner, and laughing so heartily that 
he could scarcely carve his roast chick- 
en. “ I'eggy has just now arrived," 
said he, “ and tells me she asked you 
for soda-water, when she ought to have 
heard, and, 1 think, you might have 
guessed that I wanted my German 
illustrated copy of old Goethe’s ‘‘ Sor- 
rows of* Werter ! 


AN AFllIL VOYAGE. 

■■I.. Like a ship some April day 

In sunshine sailing far away, — 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her wide domain.” — WonnswoRTii. 


Where have they been roaming 
now ?" will, no doubt, be the exclama- 
tion of some sedate gentleman hereto- 
fore periodically puzzled by the dis- 
cursive spirit of what the Atlas truly 
calls the “ Fraserian fraternity.*' We 
are too clear and strong of purpose to 
affect mystery of any kind, and shall, 
therefore, at once tell our ** constant 
reader” — the sedate gentlen^m in 
question — what we liavc been about. 
It is simply this. We last month set 
sail on a sea of rhyme, with liere and 
there a bank of prose, just to jog our 
little skiff with the pensive recoUectiou 
that its mariners are made of the com- 
mon compound — clay, albeit, fond of 
disporting amidst the 

Clouds, that rake tliomountiiin summits. 
Or w aves, that own no curbing hniul." 

Before, however, saying more of our 
trip, let us take a parting gaze at the 

wreaths of smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees*' 
in this sequestered valley, where, of 


late, we have been endeavouring to 
lighten the 

“ lieavy and the weary weight 
Of nil this unintelligible world.” 

The poet, from whom we quote with 
such perpetual fondness, tells us that 

“ Nuns fret not in tlieir narrow convent 

cells /* 

by which is meant, that self-imposed 
restraints arc in no degree distasteful. 
And, unless our memory fail us, Words- 
worth goes on to exemplify this truth, 
by contiulng his magniloquent specula- 
tions within the straight- laced bound- 
aries of the sonnet, for which his ad- 
inirei-s have<^ood reason to be gratefid. 
Certain it is, that to a man who seeks 
refuge in the country from the visionary 
pleasures and manifold vexations of this 
vast chimney-forest, culled Cockaigne, 
notliing can be more exquisite than the 
contrast presented by a little work 
such as we are now about to leave, and, 
perhaps, for eVer. Yet it is a soflening, 
not a bitter, regret with which a soul 
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inured to action quits a scene of such 
serenity. In fact, ufter the first month, 
monotony will come over such an one, 
let the country put forth all its attrac- 
tions of hill and vale, flood and field, 
man and beast. We begin to feel the 
force of that stanza to ‘‘ Pcele Castle,” 
which runs somewhat to llie following 
effect : — 

** So pure the sky, so quiet was the air, 

So like, so verit like, was tiaif to dai/, 
Whene’er 1 looked thy image still was 
there, — 

It trembled, but it never passed away.** 

The second line in particular, but the 
stanza altogether, has a perfect applica- 
bility to the slate of mind, when 

the landscape with the quiet of the 
sky” 

recalls to one’s vemeinhranco, by strength 
of contrast, the thousandfold varieties 
of the human face divine in its several 
expressive moods of joy, lo\e, hope, 
ambition, glory, pity, pathos, suff'ering, 
despondency, or (Jesj>air. In the 
countiy, generally sjKMking, the pas- 
sions are lulled, — dormant, though not 
dead, as Shiel says of the cry for a 
‘‘ repeal of the Union.*’ Jl is only in 
cities that the •* ra])ture of the strife” 
in politics, and in all the higher paths 
of effort, is felt witli the fervent sense 
of power, and the prophetic thrill of 
tiiuniph. But wc have been told that 

** God made the country, imd man mado 
the town,” 

Then it is no very forced inference to 
say that the proper abode for man is 
that which lie has made for himself. 
Cowper, in liis night-cap, dressi^lg- 
gow^,aDd sli])pers — not forgetting that 
goddess of waler-gruel, Mrs. Unwin — 
would have found it hut cold coiTifort, 
had he squatted on a misty mountuin- 
lop, or in a marshy liollow, or in a 
verdant valley, or under a straw- 
thatched shed, in sublime contempt of 
the conveniences (ailed “ houses,” 
which are just as much the handy work 
of ‘‘ man*’ in the coiinMy lys lliey are in 
town. And, with great submission to 
Cowper’s sainted shade, wc think that 
a steam-vessci, a railway, a flue street, 
or structure, or any glorious evidence of 
intellectual achicvemenl wliatsoevcr, is 
as well calculated to inspire the reflect- 
ing mind with a reverent and grateful 
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sense of Providential care, as the more 
retired and solemn influences of rural 
life. Yet are we deep (though often- 
times truant) lovers of the country ; 
and, after weighing the matter as care- 
fully us time and inclination will per- 
mit, we come to the conclusion, that 
the following passage from Words- 
worth expresses what ought to be the 
feeling of every man, who, though he 
“ hath Intd losses,” retains possession 
of a head and licail ; — 

“ Therefore nm I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we be- 
hold 

From this green eurtli ; of all the inighty^ 
world 

Of eve and ear, — both whut they half 
create 

And whut perceive ; well pleased to re- 
cognise 

Jn nature and the language of the sen.'-.e, 
l lie anclior of rny purest thoughts, flu* 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my lieart, 
and soul 

Of all iny moral being.” 

Having taken this afleclionate fare- 
well of the country in general, and of 
onr winter-nook in particular, we shall 
irorrale our voyage on the rhyme-sea 
of which we have spoken ; and if thi* 
authors sliould raise a breeze (their only 
way of “ raising the windy' poor fel- 
lows !) — if 

** A storm should come and wako the 
deep, — 

Whut mutter,— we .shall ride and slc^p,” 
in our harbour, “ rocking peacefully.” 

Mr. Ifenry Sewell Stokes, on the 
title-page of his volume of poems,* 
pioves that in the poetry of others, as 
111 his own, lie regards the meaning as 
an indifferent matter. How else could 
he have mutilate^ the stanza from 
Uobcit Southwell, which he has se- 
lected as a motto to his work ? Here 
is the stanza, as cpiotcd hy Mr. Stokes, 
and shorn of its moral : — 

“ Not ulwayb full of loaf, nor ever spring, 
N ot endless night, yet not eternal day ; 
'I'lic saddest birds a season find to sing, 
Tlic roughest storm a ealm may soon 
allay.” 

If we are not much mistaken, the 


* The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes. London, 

I^ngmao and Co. \ Devonport, Byers. td36, 
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second line, as written by Southwell^ 
runs tlius : — 

No ohong;eIcss night, nor yet eternul 
day.*' 

But we are not certain on tliis point. 
On another point, however, we are 
quite certain, viz., that Southwell’s 
stanza has two more lines to it ; and 
that ill those two lines the moral mean- 
ing of the whole verse is contained. 

1 1 recpiired no priest, Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, to tell us of revolving years and 
changing seasons, &c. &c. ; but, tcplace 
the two Vines lopped oft* by Henry 
Sewell Stokes, and Robert Soutiiwell’s 
verse acquires a deep signiftcanco. 

Not uhY«ys fall of leaf, nor ever spring. 
No cliangeless night, nor yet eternal 
day ; 

The !$ad(]est birds fi season find to &iug, 
'f'lie roughest storm a calm will soon 
allay. 

Thus, icith iHCceeding turns, God iempereth 
all, 

That man may hope to rhe, fear to 

falir 

A rare notion of poetry must that 
man have who conld be guilty of such 
an omission ! His own verse-spinning 
is just what might be expected, after 
this specimen of his taste. Words 
upon words, and strange ones too — 
such as the *\furzy bloom ’’ of a heaili, 
and the ** wavj/ roar’* of the ocean, — 
nothing, however, but woids. What 
are we to gather from such mclliftuous 
twaddle as the following, llie first line 
of which is a disfigurement of one in 
Wordswortirs Yarrow Uiivisifcd f 

“ The poet liiitli a viaioii of liis own, 
Vet more, methiiiks, for sorrow' than 
delight ; 

Wandering adowu Life's checker’d 
vulo alono, 

He sees all tilings as with a double 
sight— 

The dark twice dark, to him the bright 
twice bright j 

He dotes upon the rose, yet makes its 
thorn 

Full many a line of poignant truth 
indite : 

Gay Fancy culls the beauty of the 
morn, 

The drooping flowers at eve, pule Pen- 
si veness adorn.” 

Of this sort of thing the Yale of Lan- 
herne consists.' Sometimes, though 
rarely, the gentle dulness of the author 
indulges in a joke. For example, 
here is a Dutch attempt at agility; 


Excess of labour needs excess of 
food. 

And hence I argue idle folks eat less-. 

A huv of Nature little understood ; 

The best economy is idleness: 

Let’s all do nothing, and enjoy our 
mess 

Of herbs and water from the liiiqud 
spring ; 

Another Arcady the world shall bless, 

And Sage and Hlue upon the mountains 
sing,* 

Persuading flocks and herds that love’s 
an evil thing.” 

We arrive, soon after, at the Nunnery 
of Lanherne, where the author is seized 
with what a German would call “ oder 
vyvazzidy.*’ 

“And well might the reclase of yonder 
pile 

Knvy, pale saint, the buxom Betty’s 
fate. 

Kiss'd, in the twilight kiss’d, at every 
stile, 

By Joe, who boars her pail with loiter- 
, inggait. 

Our hearts tell truly we were born fo 
mate, 

And nuns and friars in vain love’s law 
dcuy ; 

In vain, in vain would bigotry abate 

The bosom’s throb, or hush young 
passion's sigh — 

J o live unloved, in sooth, were but alone 
to die,” 

lie is in a fidget to get behind the 
“ curtained screen ” of the fair devotees ; 
but some liarum-scariim hero has been 
beforehand with him, and spoiled the 
sport. 

“ Behind the curtain’d screen the Sis- 
ters pay 

J heir orisoiis unto our Lady pure ; 

They would not meet the glance of 
garish day, 

And with strong bars their sanctity 
secure : 

How can fair woman such constraint 
endure, 

Made to be look’d at, courted, and ad- 
mired ? 

Will haling man the love of llouveu 
ensive ? 

And if, sad maids ! with saintly visits 
cheer’d, 

Sny, why should whisker be like mane of 
lion fear’d 1 

Upon a time . there came a daring 
fellow 

To see the Sisters,^ ruddy was his 
cheek. 

His beard and poll, like Esau’s, thick 
and yellow ; 
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A wight he was much given to wicked 
freak ; 

And, unabush*d bv their demeanour 
meek, 

He quizz*d the hooded dames, and 
glanced on one 

With rose ^0 freshly blooming on her 
cheek ; 

Whiskers and all be darted on the nim : 
Tn vain the afiViglited maid the impious 
kiss would shun.” 

Hyron has said, that 

<< Without the aid of Ceres and of Hac- 
chus, 

''J'is certain Yeung wdll not long attack 
us.** 

So says Mi\ Sewell Stokes. 

Not long on convent fare will passion 
thrive, 

Fish, breafl and water, chestnut, peach 
and cherry ; 

Yet oflten when there seems not one 
alive. 

Sudden the Sisters romp like school- 
, j^irls merry ; 

And while the ghostly father sips his 
•sherry 

At hunt-the-slipper rumour says they 

play# 

And oft in blind-man’s-buff tlieir sad 
tJiougbts bury ; 

Sdme ply the needle ; in tlie evening 

^ ray 

.Some :bathe die drooping dowers, and 
some hymn out the day.'* 

It is probable that llic nuns ha\e a 
^ood notion of cooking fish. We 
have seen speeimens of the art which, 
to our sinqile taste, were far more sa- 
voury than the most elaborate prepara- 
tions of flcsli or fowl ever placed upon 
table. A little further on the poet 
gains nil insight into the female charac- 
ter. Discovering that nuns prefer a 
youthful confessor to an old one, Mr. 
Stokes exclaims, And such is wo- 
ihan !’* Ileally, Mr. Stokes, you’re a 
conjuror ! 

Wdiilom here minister'd a youthful 
priest — 

A man of a refined and lil^ral mind ; 

And ever wdien the gentry made a 
feast 

ilim *mong tke guests roost welcome 
you might find. 

The listers were not to these doings 
* blind; 

And whether fnom religious watcliful- 
ness, 

Or from their lone condition grown 


Abroad whoneirer, dio^waa akked to 
mess, 

Some hooded damsel prim found reason 
to confess. 

And such is woman most inclined to 
tense 

Where prone to like ; from beauty of 
tlie ball, 

^yith all berwdly witching coquetries, 

I'o fretful nyinpb witliin the convent 
' wall." 

Go when thou wilt, go tc each festival, 

Aged nbl)^ ! the nuns will little heed. 

Nor at such times tkoe to confess them 
call ; 

Noy, should'st thou ask, they’ll say 
they have no need, 

But bid tbeo mount thy nag, and gaily 
cry, God-speed !^* 

AAer a vast deal of indescribable de- 
scription, and some very natural, but 
by no means novel, reflections on 
death, the poet, with amiable simpli- 
city, contludes, by admitting his 
reader’s right to go to sleep ; and bids 
him good night in the following stanza, 
to which we have added a line, to 
shew that we pan on cheerful terms 
\vit!i the Vftic ofLntihernc ; — 

** Now' to the w'orld of dreams soft 
Sleojk invites, 

A fairy land no travelh-r yet dis- 
proves ; 

1 'riith claims our days, but Phantasy 
our nights. 

And blest is he, forgetting life, who 
roves 

Her magic chambers and michanted 
groves, 

Such as in clouds the waking eye may 
see ; 

Or w inds the cavern 'd shores of conil 
coves 

. Beyond tho track of bold Discovery, 
111 labyrinthine dreams till lost the slum- 
berer be,** 

Ful-dc-rol-de-riddle-lol, md fobde-rol- 
de-roc ! 

Of I lie shorter poems we select two, 
— one addressed tlie author of 
Ridielteu, the One in a Thou- 

sand, &c. We are sorry to hear that 
so indefatigable a writer as Mr. James 
sliuuld be comi>elled to go abroad. 

“ To James, 

(fO, beloved voyager,whitherthou may'st, 
Less fleet than affection tby vessel shall 
baste ; 

Not all the broad billows that traverse 
the sea ' 

Shall hinder my fancy from talking with 
^hee. 
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Farewoll to tjice, brotLeri the pilgrim of 
need, 

Hope ia the western sky heralds thy 
speed ; 

On to the happy land far o*er the main. 
Where want never pinches, since man 
wears no chain. 

W hat ! dost thou linger ? so bitter to 
parti 

We will go with thee — go with thee in 
heart \ 

^nd if in the Isle of Tears never to meet, 
hi tJie loveland of Memory oft shall 
greet.** 

r next extract is entitled Sleep,*' 
who seems to be our author's favourite 
goddess. 

“ Sleep ! for tlie night is dark. 

Or kindles to decoy ; 

Sleep till the sun arise, and nil 
^Iho w’orld he living joy. 

PiCtake tliee, man of toil, 

Tiito thy couch betimes ; 

'‘^.1 inuyest thou dream n pleasant dream 
hefore the midnight domes. 

^leep, student, sleep j ihy cheek 
Pules o'er the classic page ; 

'J'he taper lights thee to the tomh, 

Young genius' heritage. 

Sleep, beauty ! though by love 
Illumed tlie glo\v.\vorm*s lamp; 
C'ousuuiption comes from dazzling halls 
Into the night-winds damp. 

Sleep while ye may, for soon 
Will wakeful age come on ; 

'N’^our comforts tlien by the glowing Hearth, 
And witJj the embers gone. 

hut f\ould ye sleep serene, 

Young, or may be when old, 

Pure be the conscience— else in vuiu 
I'he arms to slumber fold. 

Pure be the breast, and calm 
The long Inst sleep shall be, 
lleposiiig on the bosom of 

The IIeav(Mily Clemency.” 

The last stanza is not only highly 
encouraging in spirit, but the very 
lines trip to a lively measure. They 
remind us forcibly of tlie foHotving 
snatch of hedge-row psalmody, which 
we once heard in Yorkshire : — 

** 1 a soldier 
Hopes to he, 

Happy in 
Etnmity.** 

* Poems, Original and Translated. 

,1 nines I'raser, 2\b Regent Street. 
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To some of the assertions in Sleep*' 
we must demur. We don't, for ex- 
ample, see why the tomh is more the 
heritage of “ young Genius" than of 
any other young gentleman. Nor do 
we believe that “ Consumption," gene- 
mlly speaking, comes from daaling 
halls." Still less can we admit that a 
pure conscience will of itself ensure 
serene sleep, any more than it. will en- 
sure robus^ health. In both cases, a 
sound digestion is indispensable to 
corporeal well-being. 

We recommend Mr. Stokes to at- 
tend to this in his next edition. 

Mr. Wyatt has produced a volume 
of very graceful poems, original and 
translated.* The original portion of the 
volume consists of sonnets and ballads. 
The translations are, for the greater part, 
from the German ; and are rendered 
with much spirit and elegance. There 
is one translation — why only one ? — 
from BiM'angcr, which tirst appeared in 
the No. of this Magazine for January 
1836. It is the Banished Angel" 
{UAn^c Exitc)y and is highly credit- 
able to the author's taste and skill as 
a tiTinslator. lie lias succeeded in 
mastering what has proved a stumbling 
block to so many, who have attempted 
to render the songs of this great lyrist, 
namely, the presevvaliou of the refrain 
through all the stanzas. W'e would 
encourage him by all means to con- 
tinue his versions from Beranger. That 
he may encounter powerful rivals — 
such as our friend, Talher Prout— 
should only stimulate his exertions, 
liis style of rendering liis author is, 
indeed, less prodigal of versification 
than that which in Prout has secured 
so large a share of admiration. But 
if Mr. Wyatt become thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the original — 
and a most noble s))irit it is — we do 
not apprehend that simplicity of style 
will be urged as an objection against 
his translations. At all events, let him 
try. The one specinieri he has fur- 
nished is, we rc])eat, highly favourable 
to his pretonsions. 

We extract one or two of the son- 
nets from the early part of the volume. 
The author is a great Liberal as regards 
Poland, which in a poet is natural 
enough. We prefer nis exhortations 
and lamentations to those of Quafly- 

By Cborles Percy Wyatt, B,A. London ; 

T T 
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puncboTicz himself, which, ns the 
attorney-general will admit, is saying 
a great deal. 

On the Jiishig in TVarsaw, 

Poland ! the voice that on the lianks 
of Seine 

Burst fortli, exulting o‘er the Bourbon's 
full 

(Such voice as wont, in daya accursed, 
to call 

To works of desolation V not in vain 
By thee was heard. They whom it did 
appal — 

A bloody future from the bloody past 
Of Europe’s wars foreboding — shall 
agree 

In svinpathies and acclamations vast. 

It from that seed, sown in the blood 
of Gaul, 

No other fruit should spring than 
Poland free ! 

Happy our generation ! if it see 
Rased from the page of'l'iine that deadly 
blot. 

Shame of our fathers* days — who wit- 
nessed thee, 

Tripartite soil! enslaved, and r^^ued 
not!” 

In the last line of the following, vve 
are reminded of the exquisite close of 
C/ampbell’s Soldier’s Dream — 

•* The voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away.*’ 

** Dear hours of night ! how many a soul, 
confined 

In daily bonds, awaits your still retuni ! 
Whethler it long o’er oberislied griefs 
to mourn, 

From which, with jealous care, it seeks 
to blind 

Familiar gaze ; or, free as rushing wind 
Burst from ^Bolian cavern, wander o’er 
Hope’s airy realm, or Meinory’s far-off 
shore — 

Now soaring, pausing now ; for night is 
kind 

To raptures such as these ; and oft, 
1 ween, 

Hath she beheld the solitary (ear. 

Hid from day’s gaudy eye ; in secret seen 
The heart uiiveil’d ; or to perception clear 
Brought back the looks of kindness that 
have been, 

And distant voices to the dreaming car.” 

Another noetic coincidence occurs 
in the fourth and fifth lines of Sonnet 
XVI., reminding one of a passage in 
Wofdsworth’s sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge. 

** A Scene in the West Hhliug qfYorhshire, 

Siitiall beauty hath this view for tourist’s 
eyej 


Nor wavy hills, nor high p’ersbadowing 
wood, 

Nor pensive dell, where youthful bard 
may brood 

O’er fairy dreams. All open to the sky 
The champaign fields and scatter’d ham- 
lets lie ; 

And th* indefatigable hand of man 
Hath claimed this ground subservient. 
Yet can 

Imagination many a charm supply 
From other days : upon this passive 
scene 

She sees uprising with tlie gladsome morn 
Troops of bold foresters in * gownes of 
greene ;* 

Sees through the greenw’ood bound o’er 
brake and thorn 

The timorous hart ; and aye, the 8hout.s 
between, 

Hears English Robin wind his merrv 
horn.” 

We quote two poems referring to 
the Polish cause — though they do not 
say much for the bard’s powers of 
vaticination. In the first, he foretels 
great things for the Poles; in the second, 
he laments their discomfiture. 

** On the Ontbreah of the Polish War if 
Independence. 

* Dye your swords in Russian blood !’ 
Thus it ran your ranks along : 

And in war’s ensanguin’d flood 
Poland realised the song. 

Poland, waken’d, arms again — 
liaise anew that warrior-strain ! 

Send the sounds o’er hill and vale, 
O’er the plain and mountain-steep ! 
Western Europe, hear Uie tale ! 

Poland rises from her sleep ! * 

Sleep ! — it was no sleep of death : 
Hush’d, but not departed breath. 

Warsaw, ancient city ! well 
Hast thou giv’n the signul-cry ; 
Starting to that spirit-spell, 

All Sarmatia sliall reply : 

Threefold fell its tyrants^part — 

One, unsever’d still its heart. 

Vainly did the/ deem thee won : 

’Neath submission’s sullen mien 
Still the flames went burning on, 
Deeper, fiercer, as unseen ; 

Now they burst in light divine-.^ 
Freedomi^s fires at Freedom's shrine. 

Europe from the Western sun 
Looks with keen and eager gaze ; 
Glad were she to see undone 
Darkest deed of later days : 

Then she saw the quell’d, oppress’d — 
Blushing History ! hide the rest. 

By thy Kosciusko’s name — 

By tire blood of all who djed 
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By tty pritioe of martiiil famo, 

Suuk in Klster'fi sable tide — . 

By thine years of wrong and thrall, 
Poland ! echo Warsaw's call ! 

* Dye your swords in Russian blood !* 
'Twas your fathers' battle-lav ; 
Youthful Poland, make it good ! 

'J'hou bast nobler cause than they : 
Freedom's wreath around ihy brow, 
(jod shall fight thy battles mwV* 

0« the Fall of Warsaw, 

And the poet sang in vain, 

And in vain the wariior rose ; 
I’olaiid lies on earth again, 

Crush'd beneath her giant foes ; 

But than foes and open war 
Faithless friends more deadly are. 

\\ arsaw, ancient city ! falls — 

She, who gave the signal cry ; 

Once again upon her walls 
You barbaric standards fly : 

(iods ! and was there none to save 
Kreodom from this early graved 

France ! upon thy boastful name 
Shull the curse of freemen rest ? 
'riiou, who puiT’st the blasts of fame, 
Boar'st uloft thy vaunting crest, 
IMuy'st secure the braggart’s part.— 
False and perjured in tliine heart ! 

Poland o'er thu freedom's birth 
Spread her renovating shield ; 
Poland oil her native earth 
Fought the Gallic battle-field : 

Now she sinks — her struggle's done ! 
Sinks — and France looks idly on ! 

Shame on these inglorious days I 
Shame on them — on us — on all 
Naught but liollow -hearted praise 
Gave we back to Poland’s cull. 
Vainly now o’er Freedom’s bier 
Drops the late repentant tear. 

’J'ear.s ! the noble land disdains 

1 ears from t1io.se w hose sword-blados 
slept— 

A.sks no pity for her chains ! 

Ufiregar(fed and unwept, 

T.ot the Polish boro bow' — 

'Fears are but a mockery now ! 

One sad comfort there remains — 
Heroes ! this your trust shall be : 
Noble deed in poet's strains 
Hath its iininortality ; 

W'hat ill life must pass away, 

That in song shall live for aye.” 

Til domestic politics, our author is a 
(\)iiservalive, and by no means favour- 
able to the march of intellect. 

'' TAnes in 1831. 

England, my country ! who hath scenes 
like thine? 


Not the fair champaign and the vines of 
France ; 

Nor Spain’s unbroken chains of moun- 
tains wild ; 

Nor, fairest land ’neatli heaven, Italy ; 
Nor where, beneath th’ impending ava- 
lanche, 

The peasant climba the giant Alp ^ nor 
w'here, 

'Midst Ilia old forests or by noble streams, 
’I'lie dreamy German strays. No scenes 
like tliine I 

Thy blooming fields, that tell of industry ; 
'J'hy flocks, of richness ; and thy pleasant 
woods, 

Thy sweet green lanes, thy neat and 
humble cots ; 

Voutli, stout and vigorous, that in toil 
and glee 

TVorks out his honest days, and pious 
Age. 

J..ong, oh, long may they flourish ! Wo 
the day, 

When Innovation, with her hasty stride, 
And godles.s, wonder-working Vanity, 
Mar the mild beauty of thine ancient state, 
Thy calm content, and rustic happiness ! 
Yes, happy (as the poet sung) are they 
TVho know, and know no more, their 
Bible true, 

Humble in this tboir knon ledge, nor 
desire, 

So they know right from wrong, the lore 
of those 

Who, with their vaunted ‘ science,' would 
but teach them 

A lesson yetundream’d of— discontent. 
False friends ! real enemies ! *tis they 
would turn 

The sickle from its work, and from his 
plough 

The good man’s hand, the housewife from 
her wheel ; 

J.ifling, with learning all irrelevant, 

'Fhe humble mind to visionary goods : 
Vntil (the narrow lot by Heaven assign'd 
Despised, rejected) ’gainst bis natural 
lord 

The ])oor bewilder'd landsman lifts bis 
band. 

To battle for the rights the learned taiiglit 
him. 

0 wo I and bitter wo to those, who thus 
Would rend and root from its foundations 
The social fabric I Wo to thee, my 

country ! 

When tliesof tliy hardy race of husband- 
men, 

Sliall. in tlieir duped ignorance, put on 
'1 ir illusive garb of knowledge, and in 
one, 

One hasty day, discard the pious guise 

1 leipientli'd them by their fathers. Heaven 

avert it 1” 

The ballads arc too long for cpiota- 
fioii. ^^'c must, however, make room 
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for one. It is from the German of 
Burger. 

•' The Fair I mean. 

Oh ! in what thousand beauteous wiles 
The Fair I mean enchanting smiles ! 
Speak out, my grateful tongue, and tell, 
Who shewed him in the miracle. 

By which, in thousand beauteous wiles. 
The Fair 1 mean enchanting smiles ? 

AVho is't that hath, like paradise. 

Lit up the Fair One’s bright blue eyes? 
He, who o’er sea and land hath spread 
The clear, bright heaven overhead. 

Tis He that hath, like paradise, 

Lit up the Fair One’s bright blue eyes. 

Who tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of tbe Fair One’s cheek ? 
He, who the blended colour gives 
That in the almond-blossom lives. 

He tinged with that vermilion streak 
The whiteness of the Fair One’s cheek. 

Who made the Fair One’s soft, red lip. 
So round and curved, so sweet to sip ? 
He, who the blooming cherry fills 
With the soft juice its lip distils. ' 

He made the Fair One’s soft, red lip. 

So round and curved, so sweet to sip. 

Who bade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below ? 

He, who, in his soft evening air. 

Bids the corn wave its golden hair. 

He hade the Fair One’s silk locks flow 
From her white neck all loose below. 

Who gave, for song and speech divine. 
The Fair One voice so sweet and fine ? 
He, who their warblings musical 
Gave to the lark and nightingale. 

He gave, for song and speech divine. 

The Fair One voice so sweet and fine. 

W'ho is’t that hath, for highest zest. 
Bounded the Fair One’s snow* white 
breast ? 

He, who hath clothed in swelling down 
The swan’s — the image of her own. 

’Tis He that hath, for highest zest. 
Bounded the Fair One’s snow-white 
breast. 

What Artist’s hand was't did create 
The Fair One’s form so delicate? 

His, who of beauty e’er hath been 
The Artist, and still is, 1 weCti. 

I'hat Highest Artist did create 
Tlie Fair One’s form so delicate. 

Who breathed this life into the Fair — 
'J’liis soul so angel -pure and rare ? 

Who else but He, whose word alone 
Made th’ angels that surround his throne ? 


He breathed this life into the Fair, 

This soul so angel-pure and rare. 

Praise to thee, Artist, for thine art ! 

Thy favour finds a thankful heart. 

That thus tliine image, stamp’d by Thee, 
Charms me with all thy works 1 see ; 
Praise to thee. Artist, for thine art ! 

And fervent thanks from grateful heart ! 

But ah ! for whom of mortals smiles 
The Fair One in such beauteous wiles? 

0 God ! .1 swear by this bright morn 

1 almost wish I’d ne’er been born. 

If still, with nil her beauteous wiles, 

’Tis ne’er for me the Fair One smiles.” 

Mr. Wyatt is, we fcelieve, a youthful 
bard, and, in this small volume, makes 
his first appearance before tlie gentle 
public. We recommend to him bard 
reading, moderate living, and a buoy- 
ant soul for judicious daring and calm 
endurance. A poet of the highest ex- 
perience and authority has said — 

A cheerful life is what the Muses lovt> ; 
A soaring sjdrit is their pi line delight.” 

We shall be happy to welcome Mr. 
Wyatt’s next descent from the celestial 
regions. In taking leave of him for the 
present, we beg him not to mistake the 
meaning of the word cheerful^ as em- 
ployed by Wordsworth in the lines 
just quoted. Wordsworth is a water- 
drinker. To a youthful bard, tins point 
is worthy of notice. We have known 
much mischief done by disregarding it. 

Sir OrJeOf and other Poemz^* is, 
judging from the title-page, a sort of 
voice from the ICast. It is sa(^ non- 
sense. King Orfeo loses his Herod is, 
a lady 

“ Very, very fair to see 

and inquires of her foster-mother what 
has become of her. 

‘‘ ^ Answer me, woman — mother dear, 
Where is my Herodis — oh, where?’ 

The aged woman dlirieked, and flung 
Her nnns around his neck, and hung 
Weeping most bitterly thereon, 

And sobbed, ' Ob, Orfeo, she is gone !* 
And bung there weeping, sobbing, sigh- 
ing. 

With a mud-like dreaminess crying, 

* Oh, she is gone, is gone, gone, gone !* 
Beiterating that alone. 

He Blood, while ye might draw a breath, 
As nerveless and as wan as death, 

(Oh, what a vasty hell of thought 


• Sir Orfeo, and other Poeifis,. London j Thomas Sotheran, Little Tower Street,. 1850, 
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Into one moment may be wrought !) 

Then hurled her off ; but, falling, caught 
And gently laid her down — for, oh ! 

He was reminded by his wo 
Tlint she had nursed, and watched, and 
tended 

The one with whose life his was blended. 
He laid her down, then burst away, 

Mad with impatience and dismay, 
Histrauglit, whato’er it ivas, to hear 
The misery lie had to bear. 

Away he sped, with headlong rage. 

And happened on hh lady's page ; 

W hOf when he snw him, would hare fled * 
As tJiough a fiend had followed ; 

But Orfeo in his iron grasp 
Clutched the weak boy, and held him 
there. 

Trembling and pale, and witii n gasp 
Howled hoarsely out, * Where is she, 
where *? 

Heply, reply, thou wretch accurst. 

For this is worse than is the worst !* ” 

lie ascertains at last that the case is 
one of abduction, and drops 

" As drops a bull, 

When the wary Spaniard’s sword 
Strikes the neck-joint, clear and full.” 

Whereupon his attendants pul the poor 
gentleman to bed, and we are told that 

" Frequent you might see his breast 
J leave like a billow, heavily . 

which is not so good as Hyron’s — 

*• Black despair 

Heaved up and down her bosom like a 
billow.” 

e also stumble from time to time on 
strange rhymes, such as — 

“ Witliout a friend to aid or tend him. 
Without a being to alluv 
The tedium of his lonely way, 

Kxcept his dear harp slung behind him." 

In addition to the oddity of the rhyme, 
we have here the harp called a being, 
and the fourth line of Moore’s ‘‘ Min- 
strel Boy ” quietly appropriated by the 
author. In this way, our poet is what 
is commonly called a cool hand.” For 
further instance : 

It is the time of stars, and high 
The moon sits watching in the sky.” 

Tins is nothing but a mere clumsy 
attempt at disguising Campbell’s line— 

The sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky.” 

Even Robert Montgomery’s muse is 
rifled of some of her peculiar orna* 


ments, such as gemmif thrones of 
gold,” &c. &c. Sir Orfeo, disguised 
as a harper, seeks the hall of the ra- 
visher, and plays a lime to some 
purpose. Asked to name a boon, he 
claims bis wife, his Herod is ; and thus 
the matter ends. 

* A boon T name, 

My wife— .my Ilerodis — I claim!’ 
Suddenly ’tis all in shade—. 

Suddenly the splendours fade ; 

Fade the fonns that throng the hall — 
Fades the faery festival ; 

And with a dim, uncertain light, 

The moonbeams struggle on the sight ; 
Faint the proud walls rise on high, 

And strains the gazer’s wondering eye. 
Just mistily their dim forms tracing. 

As slow they mingle with the air. 

And thaw away to naught. And there 
Stand lonely on the bleak plain bare 
Orfeo and Ilerodis embracing.” 

The smaller poems and songs are 
tame enough for any album in the 
three kingdoms ; and have the usual 
merit of wishing every possible happi- 
ness’’ to the poet’s friends, male and 
female. VV’e copy what to us appears 
the best thing in the book : 

** I have a comfort as 1 breast the tide 
Of this gay world, whereto I am con- 
fined, 

That I can sometimes from myself subside 
Into a visionary stale of mind, 

And dream of woods, and elms with 
name-carved rind ; 

And dingles, where the flashy brooklet 
races 

Like a glad child ; and lanes ’twixt 
liedge-row's twined 

With nightshade, and the wild bop ; and 
green places. 

Sacred to the remembrance of old faces \ 
And leafy lecterns, where the sleepy 
bird 

Hymneth her nightly lauds ; and fields, 
w'bere traces 

Tell that the druids’ wives tlie grass 
liave stirred ; 

And hilltops, where the firstlings of 
the sun 

Browse earliest on the dew, night leaves 
thereon.” 

The foHowing is this gentleman’s 
dedication to Mi*. Samuel Rogers : 

Following the usage of the days of 
chivalry, when the young candidate for 
honour placed Limseli under the pro- 
tection of one who had already won nobly 
his spurs, the author respectfully inscribess 
these ])oems to Samuel Rogers, £s(].” 

We fear that, were Rogers to give 
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Ihe spurs lo this young caiulidatc 
for honour,*’ it would do no good, 
80 long as he ' has no better 1 ‘egasus 
than the sorry animal whose move- 
ments we have been considerijig. 

The author of ll)e Bridal ofNaworth * 
is another candidate for the “ laurels 
due to poetic excellence ;*’ who, by his 
own accouni, is “old enough not to be 
too sanguine in his expectations, and 
yet too young to despair/’ According 
to our custom, we shall let the gentle- 
man speak for himself. 

** I frankly confess the gi*ati Mention it 
will aflbrd me, if the present volume 
sirall be rewarded with the laurels due 
to poetic excellence. The class to which 
1 have endeavoured to assimilate this 
slight performance is not among the 
walks of the higher bons of inspiration, 
nor is it calculated to urge me beyond 
the bounds prescribed by reflective rea- 
son while listening to the suggestions of 
hope. 1 am old enough not to he too 
sanguine iu my expectations , 1 am yet 
too young to despair. ‘ 

** On couiniittiug to the caire of the 
world that which, if condemned by its 
wisdom, cannot longer be of value to 
myself, I have nothiug eitlun* lo solicit 
or to demand. W ithout my interference, 
in despite of every effort of my own, the 
world tcii/ do me justice : it is only the 
vain man that requires more. Perhaps, 
like Shy lock, 1 may find her upon mo 
before 1 am prepared to receive her. 
The Portia that sJiull stand forth to de« 
V elope the concealed defects of my plea 
shall have my gratitude, for such a one 
is my truest friend ; and, to the Gra- 
tiauo who then mocks me with his jest 
of triumph, I will only say, with a pa- 
tient shrug, that the author 

* Stolidam praebet tihi vellore harham ’ — 

holds out his foolish beard for thee to 
pluck.** 

We have too much respect for this 
noble emblem of virility to pluck it, 
whether on theclun of Turk orChristian. 
But the poetry of this middle-aged 
gentleman may be handled without 
irreverence. We are concerned, then, 
to say, that the pv&tkc lo which llic 
poet looks must pronounce against him. 
The Bridal of Haworth is rather non- 
sensical, and decidedly dull. It is a 
versified narrative of love and murder. 
The style of the versification may be 


judged from the opening of the first 
canto. 

The morn arose on Nawortl/s stately 
tower, 

Brave knip;hts were in the ball, bright 
ladies in the bower ; 

Deeds of high sort and gallants' feuts 
were done. 

N ight came, and fiercer revel was begun : 
The revel loud, the wassail deep and long, 
And border minstrelsy, and martial song ; 
fVa/l rimr*d to wall, from dungoon^keep lo 
tower, 

And roofs laugh'd loud, while shook the 
trampled floor ; 

Rival with rival pledged, no more ub- 
liorr’d ; 

And serf partook carousal with his lord. 
But time disdains to slap at mortal call : 
Ilush*d is the din of tongues, and clear'd 
the hall ; 

I'lie mirth has ceased ; the rev'llers one 
bv one 

Have ta*en them each their several way, 
and gone. 

Night comes iu solemn darkness deejier 
down. 

And huddled clouds in heavier m;isses 
frown : 

Viewless all objects — darkness all con- 
ceals ; 

No moon lier beam, no star a ray revpjds j 
Appalling silence aids th* oblivious 
gloom : 

Nature appears all death, all earth a tomb, 

(Jliaiiged like the scene, from gay lo 
grave, there sate 

In the high hall, grown dark and desolate, 
The mighl}*^ cliieftnin of a servile horde, 
Stern in the field, and frigid at the hoard. 
11 is was the fortress and its wide demesnes, 
'riie power, at will, to blood p all its scenes ; 
With murder, rapine, venge-inco, h'e miglit 
scourge 

J lis feudal realms, or heavier fetters forge. 
'J’he power was his, and not the power 
alone. 

He had the will to do — what ho hath 
done. 

Fled is each guest ; the dying ember's 
roys 

Wax faint, and flicker with inconstant 
blaze, ^ 

And shed a lurid gleam ujmii the board, 
Where stands no banquet, and where sits 
no lord.** 

“ Time disdains to slay at murlal 
call,*' is a majestic way of saying, 
“ Time and tide wait for no man 
and “ Nature appears all death, all 
earth a tomb,*' recalls tliie celebrated 
line — 


• The Bridal of Naworth ; a Poem, in Three Cantos. London : Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co., Stationers’ HoU Court. 183T. 
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** Maught is every thifig. and every thing 
is naught.” 

In the second canto» we have a lady 
hai'ping away, as is the custom of an 
afternoon, and singing the following 
ditty : 

** The lady looked from her highest tower, 
And she look'd on the red sunset ; 

And the lady wends to her lonely bower, 
And her eye with the tear is wet. 

The lady look'd from her tower again : 

* 'J'hey come ! and the victor is safe ; 

For 1 hear the notes of triumph plain. 
And he waves my own white scarf.' 

And his minstrels plaVi and his gates are 
wide. 

And his heart heats glad in his breast. 
And ho clasps in his arms his own young 
bride ; 

May she never have sadder rest.” 

We do not remember to have met 
the rhymes safe and scarf before. 
Something of the kind, we think, may 
be seen in the lihi/ttics to the E^c hy a 
Deaf Gentleman. Our author is very 
original in this respect. Tor instance, 
apace and rays^ face and glasSf &c. 
are strangers to whom we cannot con- 
scientiously give welcome. As to the 
personages of the story, they are most 
of them murdered off hand ; and the 
heroine — 

** Softly !.— oh ! not too rudely let us 
wake 

Kememhrance in a heart its shock must 
break. 

No, no ! the desolating storm is o'er, 

A nd her torn heart, alae! can break no more. 
She does not hear nor heed those accents 
bland; 

Heart, eye — yea, all seems fix'd on that 
cold hand 

(Jlasp'd in her own. Her head droop’d 
on a breast 

Intensity of wo has lull'd to rest” 

That the lady’s “ torn heart can 
break no more,” we believe. How a 
heart of that consistency could have 
broken at ail is the mystery. 

Here is a work deserving of ail 
honour.* Generous, learned, wise, 
and venerable, the llev. tt. Pol- 
whele is well known to the literary 
world, properly so called, as a zealous 
antiquary, and an elegant and accom- 


plished writer. In these bis Remlnii:^ 
fences, he presents us with a charming 
retrospect of his long, useful, and, in 
every sense, praiseworthy career. Yet 
he thinks it necessary to guard himself 
against a charge to which no writer 
was ever less liable, — that of attaching 
undue importance to matters relating 
to himself The reverend gentleman 
says, — 

" In reft'acing the old ground. Re- 
miniscences, long dormant, have sprung 
up and fluttered in busy swarms around 
me. Yet 1 have endeavoured to brush 
them by thousands away ; lest 1 should 
incur a charge — which might, perhaps, 
find an apology in the infirmities of 
seventy-six. Thus much for myself.” 

So far from there being any occa- 
sion for apology on this point, it is re- 
markable that in every “ reminiscence” 
Mr. Pohvhelc keeps himself compara- 
tively in the back-ground. And, as we 
shall have occasion to shew, wlien he 
docs speak of his own labours, of what- 
eveF kind, it is in a tone of which tlic 
following verse will furnish a more ac- 
curate notion than we could hope to 
do. Supposing the Rev. gentleman to 
have been in the autumn of his days 
engaged in collecting simple garlands 
for the “ honourable brows ” of his ce- 
lebrated contemporaries, he may have 
thought, — 

** And what if 1 enwreathed my own f 

Twore no ofiTence to reason ; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season.” 

The three volumes are dedicated to 
the laureate, as follows : — 

To Robert Southey, Esq. 

* Will you suffer me, my dear Sir, to 
introduce to you my Reminiscences by 
two sonuets tor their heralds, — which, 
though they feebly express my sense of 
your literary eminence, may yet merit 
the acceptance due to sincerity ? 1 fear 

not, indeed, the imputation of flattery, 
when 1 say, that your country is in- 
debted to you for honours — ' to set at 
naught tli|^ trophies of %Tar* — as reflected 
from the first of poets, and tlie most 
amiable of men ! 

** For the lieminiseenees, I shall only 
add, that ns the effusions (perhaps the 
hallucinatiuas) of old age, whose 
* strength is but labour and sorrow/ 


* Reminiscences, in Prose and Verse ; consisting of tlie Epistolary Correspond- 
ence of many distioguished Characters. With Nates and Ulustrations. By the 
Rev. R. Polwhele. In $ vole. Leaden , Jt fit Iiliebob end Swt 
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tliey may have some little claim to in- 
dulgence ; and, I am sure, appealing to 
your candour, will have ‘ their claim ol- 
lowed.' 

** I remain, 

“ Most respectfully and cordially yours, 
“ R. POLWHELE. 

Poltvhele House, near Truro, 

April, 1836.” 

** Whilst others wander down their dusky 
dells, * 

PleasM with the melodies of tinkling 
rills, 

Or scoop dim grots, or saunter round 
green hills. 

Or climb the hedges sprent with sweet 
harebells. 

Or mark, where hamlets crown the 
misty vale. 

The plodding peasant and the milk- 
maid's pail ; — 

1 greet Thee midst (by mountains and 
thy fells. 

Thy sea-like lakes, tliv rocks by thun- 
ders riven. 

Thy cataracts flashing to (he effulgent 
Heaven ! < 

Such is thy scene of grandeur I— We, 
frail men. 

Trill to the lowly grove the inglorious 
lay, 

In concert wdlli the redbreast and tho 
wren : 

'Tis thine with the majestic eagle’s 
sway 

Soaring on rapid wing, to drink the 
golden day ! 

** Yes ! to pursue the empyrean fliglit 

Impetuous as the bird of Jove, be 
thine ! 

Thy own Urania speeds through realms 
of light 

'Phy lordly course ! But, loved by all 
the Ts'ine, 

Clio fer thee unfolds heroic views ; 

For thee Thalia w'reathes her pastoral 
shrine. 

And, hark ! — the sorrows of a sister- 
muse 

Sigh with thy sighs, and tremble in 
thy tear ! 

1, too, my friend !— I, too have lost a 

child, -1- 

More— more than one, to love and 
duty dear ! c 

But, doom’d to droop along life’s dark- 
ling wild, 

1 have no lute of power my spirit to 
cheer ! 

If there yet linger some faint lullabies ^ 
Ah ! not to soothe my heart, each qui- 
1 ^ vering cadence* dies 1” 

Open this tiopretending work where 
wc may,' we fina metal most attractire. 


The quiet easy air witli which Mr. 
Polwhele imparts his literary con- 
fidences, — the playful spirit gladdening 
every page, and evidently springing 
from the only genuine source of cheer- 
fulness — the “ well of feelings unde- 
filed,” — the deep sense of religion in 
the clergyman, and of hearty con- 
servatism in the patriot, — altogether 
present to us tlie character of a fine 
old English gentleman,” under an as- 
pect truly delightful. With this brief 
comment we shall at once set about 
quoting from the Truro Septuagenarian. 
Our first extract is interesting to that 
large and loyal class of the readers of 
Hkgina — the youili of England. 
They will, perhaps, at first, think the 
passage much like a sermon. When 
we have quoted it, we shall press 
Moore into our service, for the pur- 
pose of presenting the same truth in 
the more fascinating form of a song. 
One of Pol whole’s relatives thus ad- 
monishes him, at tlic outset of his ca- 
reer : — 

** I will beg leave to add a word or 
two, now, sir, upon another subject. 
Hitherto, 1 think, cousin, 1 have not 
heard that you have thought much about 
the manner of spending your time after 
you leave the University j and it may be 
time enough for you, for aught I know, 
to tliink about that a year or two hence. 
I'o some profession dr other, though, 1 
could wish and would ndviseyou to attach 
yourself, and never to give up tliat dis- 
position to apply yourself, that at present 
I have the pleasure of complimenting 
you upon possessing. In the Oarlier 
parts of life, from matriculation at tho 
university to, perhnjis, the age of three 
or four and twenty, young gentlemen 
spend their time in dissipation ; they 
seldom want occupation ; and, perhaps, 
till tliat age they (ns the poet says of the 
labouring man) * know not the weari- 
someness of leisure,* but soon aflerwin-ds 
it breaks upon them ; and without a good 
deal of irksomerfess, more than they 
would be subject to in attoining a mas- 
tery in some science, which would pro- 
duce affluence to themselves, and od- 
vantage and assistance to their friends 
and acquaintance, they are unable to 
pass away their time. • * • 

*' Probably you may wonder at hear- 
ing me, who follow n different kind of 
life, so earnestly reconnnendlag an active 
one ; it is, perhaps, that 1 know the in- 
convenience and uselessness of tlie 
fonner. But another reoson is, the loss 
of that friend I mentioned before; for, 
being left entirely to myself about your 
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n^e, without any friendly band to set me 
right, 1 thought l.knew what was right, 
ntid the world’s opinion of men and 
things, much better than now I am voiy 
certain I did. I therefore acted upon a 
false principle, and the consequence has 
been that I have frequently repented the 
step I took ; and the consequence would 
have been, had not retirement been con- 
genial to my nature, that I sliould have 
been unhappy. I would therefore advise 
all persons, be their fortune what it may, 
unless they happen to be in the first edass 
of men (from which both you and myself 
are fur removed), to be bred up to, and 
to prnrfiso, some profession or calling; 
it is the* most likely method to obtain 
both ease and ])rofit, and probably jt is 
what is required of us. 'J'his, at least, is 
iny present way of thinking, and there- 
fore I communicate it to you, — being 
very faithfully yours, 

' ’ ' " Enw. (!oi LINS.” 

IIovv sadly Coleridge latterly hi- 
raented having disregarded these whole- 
Norne truths in early life is well known. 
And what man’s youth was more pro- 
digal than his, not in promise merely, 
but in actually abounding fruits ? Yet 
he lived (o make the bitter discovery, 
that “ cloudland gorgeous laud” is 
practically a barren region, and to utter 
the still more bitter lament, that 

“ Work without hope draws nectar in 
a sieve, 

And hope w'ithout an object cannot live.” 

It was not mental indolence, but the 
want of mental discipline, and of the 
habit of self-reliance which that disci- 
pline generates, that left Coleridge list- 
less, objectless, and, in tlie midst of a 
busy and selhsb world, lamenting the 
want of sympathy for which he tells us 
“ alone did his heart crave.” Of this 
it is difficult to convince an aident 
youth, wlio is as much disposed to 
“ whisk the stars from out the spheres” 
as Byron’s self-willed beauty could be ; 
but his is not the time of life best 
suited to forming a sound opinion on 
the subject. To give our promised 
lines from Moore, we may, with a very 
slight alteration, transform his muse 
into a moi-alist, thus, — 

** In die moniing of life, when its cares 
are unknown, 

And its pleasures in all their new lus- 
tre begin, 

When we live in a bright-beaming world 
of our own. 

And the light ^at surrounds us is all 
from within,— 


O it is not, believe me, in that Imppy 
time 

We can judge as in hours of less trails. 
port we may 

Of our smiles, of our hopes, ’tis the gay 
sunny prime ; 

But the judgment is truest when these 
fade aivny. 

When w'c have seen Iho first glory of 
youth pass us by, 

Like a leaf on the stream that will 
never return,— 

When our cup, wdiich of late with joy 
sparkled so high. 

First tastes of the other the dark- 
flowing urn, 

Then, then is the moment when ” 

But we have not tlie conscience to 
‘‘ commit flirtation with the muse of 
Moore” any further. Suffice it to say 
that, at the last-meiilioncd period, any 
reason.'ible man who lias embraced a 
profession will be grateful to his stars 
that he lias done so ; and he who has 
not, will agree with Coleridge, and with 
M|> Polwhele’s cousin, Edward Col- 
lins, that more’s the pity. 

Walcot, Hannah More, Archdeacon 
Nai-es, Cobbolt, Lord de Dunstaiivilic, 
and clergymen without number, main- 
tain a correspondence, lively and 
learned, with Mr. Polwhele. Hannah 
More is good bumouredly quizzed. 

** She was honoured by the poet 
IMusen with some songs for her C/teap 
Jiepository ; but her purilanism rejected 
the greater part of them. She reminds 
us of lier own Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy. We have here the fanatic 
Newton’s lengthsome letters ; tliere the 
w’itty Walpole’s, light and gay ! To 
each she turns with sweet complacency !” 

It is in truth a high joke to find the 

dear saint Hannah,” as Horace Wal- 
pole called her, rejecting songs as part 
of profane literature, while she herself 
was devoted to the perpetration of 
plays, under the guidance of David 
Garrick I Mr. Polwhele slyly says, — 

" She laments over Lord Orford ns u 
lost soul. Law's Serious Call, which she 
made hii|} promise to read, should have 
impelled her to burn alL her theatrical 
poetry.” 

The following, with reference to 
llanuah’s slave-trade poem, is capital : 

‘ My wife,’ said Bishop Horne,” 

' having consulted Mr. Onslow (wJr^ 
was a native of one of our West India 
Islands), came borne quite comforted, 
with a hope that matters might not be 
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quite so bad ; ami in the afternoon put 
into her tea the umal qnanlily of sugar,' ” 

Our author thinks Hannah not quite 
so irreproachable a person as she seems 
to have thought herself. He says, 

There is a levity in some lines, speak- 
ing of a dead pig, unbecoming Han- 
nah More — 

' Death was to him no awful sentence — 
No need for sorrow or repentance* — 

not long before her own death.*’ But, 
if but a so-so sort of a saint, the fol- 
lowing proves ber to have been a true 
woman ; — 

** 11. More is * scandalised at the con- 
duct of Mrs. Macaulay,’ because H* 
More could bear no rival near the throne. 

** I more than once heard H. More 
spouk of Mrs. Macaulay in a language 
that betrayed her envy. The vast su- 
periority of Mrs. Macaulay she could 
not hut feel : and in the expression of 
that feeling her eyes often sparkled with 
‘ resentful Jire,^ ” 

It is clear that Hannah had nobo- 
tiori of some folks pretending to be as 
clever as other folks. But we can for- 
give her a thousand little jealousies, 
bridlings, and tantrums, for the follow- 
ing bit of good truth, uttered by her, 
and attested by Mr. L’olwhele, himself 
a husband, and llie father of daughters : 

* There is, perhaps, no aiiimnl so 
much indebted to subordination for its 
good behaviour, as unstable, capricious 
woman.' II. More is right.” 

Mr. Polwhele’s own grandmother 
was a character of another sort from 
Hannah, and evidently 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food,** 

** A learned lady she could not tole- 
rate. ' One tongue for a woman in con- 
science is enough!' What would she 
have said to our Blues of the present 
day 1 

Confined for years to her bed- 
chamber, she there told her tales, and 
repeated her adages, and drank her sage 
and ale, to the last, in the sunshine of 
perpetual cheerfulness.” * 

Here would have been no sparkling of 
eyes witli revengeful fire, liad the clever 
Mrs. Macaulay looked in. A laugli- 
ing welcome, a hearty gossip, and a 
glass of sage and ale, would have 
greeted the visitant. It is natural that 
the grandson of so sensible and cheer- 
ful a lady should uplift his voice 


against the tea-totallers, and their teni- 
pemiice societies. On this subject, our 
reverend author has written a letter, in 
whicli he advocates the natural con- 
ne.xion between our bodies and spirits 
with remarkable eloquence and power 
of reasoning. 

" Letter from R. F, to J, M. 

My dear Friend, 1833. 

1 am sure 1 need not suggest to you, 
that the true end of all amusements is to 
afford liie necessary renovation to tl>o 
body and spirits. 

** How far in abridging our amuse- 
ments we are bound to sacrifice to ig- 
norance, is Q point which will never he 
determined. The most rigid have some 
pleasure in reserve : tho.se who profess 
the contrary are In'pocrites. Strict ns 
they appear in the eye of the world, they 
genendly indulge in some secret vice. 

*' We find children presume to censure 
a parent nt cards, or an assembly, or a 
play. But have they no * secret faults,’ 
which it behoves them to pray ardently 
to ‘ he cleansed from ?’ to say nothing of 
that damning sin, — the arrogance which 
takes to task a father or a mother whom 
they ought to honour ! 

** Secr€»ry, however, is not the order 
of the day : they who speak ogniiist a 
fen* harmless diversions have no sort of 
objection to convivial meetings, pro- 
tincted far beyond the hour of niidiiifjht, 
—nay, to the sun-rising I The saints 
live in luxury, and, amidst their ' creature 
comforts,’ rail at all who sanction not 
their Temperance Societie.s. 

* There may be some who, deeply 
impressed with the actual evils arising 
from the abuse of spirits, have been al- 
most deluded by the confident mendacity 
of the 'reroperuDcc Society impostors 
into supposing them absolutely injurious 
in their own nature, and in all cases. 
These gin-sbo]> exterminators have, in 
fact, put forward the distinct proposition 
that— 

•' * Ardent spirits are absolutely poi- 
sonous to the human constitution ; that 
in no case whatever are they necessary, 
or oven useful, t6 t>ersons in health ; 
that they are always in every cose, and 
to the smallest extent, deleterious, ]>6r- 
nicioiis, or destructive, according to the 
proportions in which they may to taken 
into the system.’ 

“ * And for this statement they profess 
to have 'high medical authority!’ No 
doubt it in more profitable to the medical 
itiHti to dispense aromotic spirit of am- 
moniu, and expensive eom^und tinc- 
ture, than to send a patient away for 
tbree-liall’penny worth of gin ; and it is 
always unfortunate when extreme ig- 
norance or folly, and self-interest, may 
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lead to the same result, lu such cases, 
it is safer uot to iittetii|)t any discrimioa- 
tioii of tljo motives from which (he 
opinion or conduct may have sprung, 
but to meet the question fairly upon its 
merits. Now 1 defy any man of ordinary 
opportunity or talent for observation, in 
or out of the medical profession, to deny 
that, among the most ordinary causes of 
dyspepsia— that Protean malady to which 
more misery is fairly attributable than to 
any other cause — are exposure, fatigue, 
and coarse food. 

" ‘ Debility of stoinacb may arise from 
mental occupation, the excessive use of 
exciting drugs, or diet, or any other 
cause of nervous exhaustion ; but tlio 
causes most froiiueiilly operating on tlio 
industrious luliourer arc those wo first 
specified. Such a man, after a day of 
toil, exposed to every ungenial atmos- 
]>beric influence, returns to a scanty 
meal of coarse unci ill-dressed food. At 
its conclusion be is oppressed with the 
uneasy sensations arising from imperfect 
assimilation, and is weokened rather 
than strengthened by food to wbicli Lis 
stomach was not in condition to do jus- 
tice. This is 110 extruurd inary case of 
rare occurrence, requiring the interposi- 
tion of medical advice, though it is likely 
soon to assume a form ecjually expensive 
to tho parish and wretched to the sufl’erer, 
if he should unfortunately conic wdthin 
the roach of a sleek, slicrry-drinking 
president of a Temperance Society. Ex- 
jierieiico or judicious lulvice soou teaches 
him that u glass of gin witli his food 
sujqilies him at the choapost rate with 
an eflectual remedy. It restores tone to 
the stomach, and enables it to extract 
wholesome nutriment from the food 
which would otherwise have carried with 
it the certain seeds of disease. 

** * I abhor the base hypocrisy ^ the tin- 
hounded nwidacilyy the Jiugitious self- 
interest, of a large proportion of the gentry 
who figure most prominently among the 
apostles if Temperance Societies,* 

** To speak from my own experience, 
1 am acquainted with several who have 
eiiteied into the ' Temperance compact,* 
if 1 may so express myself ; but who arc 
not better tliaii their unpretending neigh- 
bours, and who do in fact those things in 
secret of which we should be ashamed to 
speak. I knew one or two, wdio bad im- 
posed upon themselves a task which w^ns 
so grievous, that after a little while they 
broke their chains, and danced about, ex- 
ulting in their liberty, or rather in their 
beastly licentiousness, T knew oue man 
in particular, who vowed a vow never 
more to drink strong drink, and ratified 
it by the usual coremonies in a Tem- 
penuice Society, ile had been accus- 
tomed, Qu his way from bis farm to a 


market- town, to drink a glass of brandy 
or rum at every turnpike and every ale- 
house, going and returning. So many 
drains must have produced a striking 
effect. From their due operation on his 
pericranium, he was wont, if he could, to 
knock down every one he met, and was 
often indicted for assault and battery. 
He was now, liowever, a new man. For 
about a month, 1 believe, he kept his vow. 
But starting aside all at once, he made 
up effectually for lost time, and drank 
two glasses instead of one, at every turum 
pile and every alehouse from his farm to 
the market town, going and returning, till 
at length he was found dead in a ditch.’* 

This last anecdote is the old story of 
giving resolution a treat. With reference 
to the question of innocent relaxation, 
we entirely agree with Mr. Polwhele in 
Ills admiration of the letter written by 
a brother clergyman, the llev. Mr. 
Toplady. We have not room to copy 
it entire; but the twelve paragraphs 
which we extract ought not to bo 
passed over. 

1. 1 do not think that honest Mar- 
tin Luther committed sin, by playing at 
backgammon for im Lour or two after 
dinniT, in order, by unbending bis 
mind, ' to promote digestion.’ 

** •2, 1 cimnot blame tho holy martyr, 
Bishop Ridley, for frequently ploying at 
tennis before he became a prelate, nor for 
playing at the more serious game of 
clicss twice a day after he was made a 
bishop. 

** i. As little do 1 find fault with ano- 
ther of our most exemplary martyrs, the 
learned and devout Mr. Archdeacon 
Philpot ; who has left it on record, as a 
bnind on the Pelagians of that age, that 
* they looked on honeste pasty me ns a 
synne and had the impudence to call 
liim an Antinomiun, and a loose moralist, 
because he now and then relaxed his 
how with * huntinge, shootinge, bo>v- 
lyuge, and such lyke.’ 

4. Nor can I set down pious Bishop 
Latimer for an enemy to holiness of life, 
on account of his saying that hunting is 
a good exercise for men of rank, and that 
shooting is as lawful an amusement for 
persons of inferior class. 

“ I have not a whit the worse 0 |)i- 
nioii of flie eminent ond profound 31 r. 
'J'liomas Gataker, for the treatise which 
he professedly wrote, to prove the law- 
fulness of card-playing under due re- 
strictions and limitations. 

“ (i. I think good Bishop Beveridge 
was quite innocent in amusing hiiuse(;t' 
w ith his violin. 

“ 7. The serapliic Mr. Hervey is, in 
9iy idea, entitled to no manner of censiu^ 
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for allowing^ Ibe devout futlier of* Miss 
Mitissa and Miss Serena* to attend his 
daughter, ' once or twice, to the thoutrical 
entertainments and public diversions / 
nor vet for allowing him to let the said 
Misses ' learn to dance, in order to ac- 
quire n genteel air and a graceful de- 
meanour. 

** 8. 1 cannot unsaint St. Chrysostom, 
for admiring the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes to such a degree as to read them 
})erpetuully, and even to lay them under 
his pillow when ho slept. 

** 1). I do not think it criminal in that 
great, and good, and useful man, Mr. 
Madan, to imlulge himself in horse- 
racing, and ill hunting, fishing, and 
shooting, lie himself makes no secret of 
all this, else I would entirely havu 
omitted to mention it. Now, 1 am not 
attached to any of these sports. Not to 
the first, for I utterly dislike it. Nor to 
the second, hecauso 1 am rath(*r a timid 
rider. Nor to the third, because I have 
neither time nur patience enough. Nor 
to the foiuth, for I never fired a gun in 
m}'’ life. But shall 1, like those in llu- 
dibras, and like too many censorious 
professors now, ^ 

‘ Compound for things I am incliuM to, 
By blaming w*hat I have no mind to?* 

God forbid ! Let every man Judge for 
himself, and stand or lull to his own 
Master above. 

“ 10, Archbishop Williams reejuired 
but tw’o hours* sleep in the twenty-four. 
On the other hand. Bishop Ken seems to 
have required twelve,— for he says, 

‘ Dull sleep of sense me to deprive ! 

I am but half my time alive !' 

\Vould it not be very absurd, were we, 
for that reason, to pronounce Williams 
au holier man tlian Ken ? 

*‘11. Shull 1 question the piety of 
good old !Mr. .Moses Brown, because he 
finds a ])lensure in angling for trouts and 
eels? He shewed me, wlien I was last 
in London, some sheets of the new edi- 
tion (since piitdished) of his Eclogues oji 
Fisliing. He is fond of that recreation 
liimself, and as fond of instructing others 
in it. Is he therefore ungodly? Or, 
permit me to ask, is there half so mucli 
loss of time ut a ^lool of quadrille us an 
angler's book ami line are atfeiyled w^itJi ? 

I must add— Wliich has least cruelty in 
it? The depriving real fishes of life by 
the most excruciating torture, or the play- 
ing for fishes made of ivory or mother- 
of-pearl ? 

“ 12. I will not sit in judgment on my 
dear friends Mr. and Mrs. F. for having 
their amiable dnugliter, the fair inquisi- 
tive, taught to play on the haqmicTOrd, 
to dance, &c. &c. &c. Nor am I angry 


l Voyage. [May, 

with ihe fair inquisitive herself, for being 
one of the most elegant and accomplished 
females that ever were entitled to that 
character,** 

There is a very amusing letter on 
autographs, addressed by Mr. Pol- 
whele to Davies Gilbert. The re- 
verend gentleman is a believer in the 
unerring indications of character trace- 
able in what is called the hand- 
writing. We ourselves have something 
to say on this subject; but at present 
we shall make way for the superior ex- 
perience of Mr. Polwhele. lie says, — 

** The sexual, national, and professional 
distinctions may be perceived, T thiuk, 
at u glance. 

“ 1. For the sex, he who * runs may 
rea<l.* 

“ *rhe femiuiiie.a.s contradistinguished 
from the masculine hands, have less 
strength, firmness, or boldness, 'fhey 
have comparatively a delicacy — a grace- 
fulness ill the formation of the letters. 
The words, or ratlier sentences, have 
not the spaces between them so regular, 
and the stops or points so accurate, in 
ladies ns in gentlemen of education. 

“It has lieen said, * We can discover 
ill tlie similarity of the handwriting of 
females, that they have no individual 
chiinicter at all, — most women have no 
characters at all. 

“ liut, without a tpiestion, some are 
very sprightly, others quite the contrary ; 
amf there are many iiiteimediate steps 
hetn een gaiety and sedateness. 

“ It was remarked by a sensible 
w^riter, — * l.ord C. jiretended that he 
could guess at the characters of* ladies 
from their hand-writing, I thiuk yon 
may guess from their dancing. At any 
rate, when you already know them, you 
may trace some resemblance between 
their style of dancing and thinking.’ 

“In my autographs, it is very evident 
that their hands lean light on the paper in 
general ; but in many there is a flip- 
jmney, in some a volatility, as if their 
pens flew over thefaper quick as thought. 
Now a remarkable grave or serious young 
lady was hardly ever detected , in flip- 
pancy or flying." 

** ^Irs. ^lacaulay's pen is deliberate, 
intellectual ; Miss Seward’s has intelli- 
gciire — much imaginative power, un- 
steadiness, perplexity, aftectatbn ; Han- 
nah jMore's, genius — not flasliing, but 
moderated by clear good sense, and sus- 
tained by religiousness ; Mrs. Bray’s, 
sparkling sense, creative fancy, and sen- 
sibility and cordiality of heart. Lad^ 
Burreirs is a Arm masculine hand, indi- 
cative of a masculine understanding. 
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Mrs. Laroche, of Great Fulford, wrote 
slowly and correctly, labouring to make 
out her family pedigree. Miss Porter’s 
(tlio novelist) is the careless hand of a 
ready writer. That of Olivia Serres was 
flighty as herself.” 

So much for the sexual distinctions. 
We avoid entering on this branch of the 
subject ; and have simply to observe, 
that Mr. Polwhele can hardly be cor- 
rect in stating that Miss Porter's is a 
“ careless hand,” — that lady having 
most sedulously kept it gloved against 
the pressure of mankind. 

Passing over the national dis- 
criminations” as undisputed (accord- 
ing to Mr. Polwhele), we come to 
ofHcial or professional distinctions, — 
such as those of booksellers, ])rinters, 
physicians, lawyers, officers, and par- 
sons. 

*’ To 0 ]>eii my volume of esquires, 
rural or literary. Among tlic country 
gentlemen we may often see the fox* 
hunter distinguished from the mere plod- 
ding agriculturist, by strokes unocjual 
and wild — just answering to tlie tally 
lios of the chase; whilst the unpolisluHl 
occu])ier of the farm betrays his dull in- 
tellect by the sluggishness of bis pen : 
Ills character is legible eiiougb iu the 
drawling, snuil-pneed syllables and sen- 
tences of many letters before me. But 
what u vast difference there is between 
tliese riLsticated folks and the es<|uii'cs of 
cultivated minds, to be traced from the 
classical scholar to the poet or hist or inn, 
or antiquary ! To lie sure, tlie liund of 
the lute Mr. Taylor of Detibury liad its 
ups and downs not the most beautiful. 
But be had literature and taste enough 
to avoid tlie ])Ot'Ci'Ooks of the rural 
gentry. In mounting up to men of a 
(ietermiued litertiry cliaracter,the e.s<|iiire.s 
of philology and science step forwurd.s to 
puzzle and perplex me. Perhaps 1 may 
he wrong in niy cla.ssification, as guided 
by title or station, accidental or eipii- 
vocal. But hesitating in tins mutter, 1 
thought the contrast of the Yahoo with 
the squire of liiglier consideration might 
not be unomusiiig. 

111 philology, 1 liave selected, from a 
great mass, the letters of Gibbon, Pen- 
iiaiit, Stackhouse, Gifford. Gibbon’s is 
the hand of lettered priggishness ; Pen- 

— of one long habituated to look through 
nature from his independent self, and to 
set down quickly his original observa- 
tions. 

Stackhouse’s and Gifford’s are the 
hands of men of sound learning and 


classical acquirements of very great ex- 
tent. Stackhouse combining philo 80 ][ihy 
with science ; Gifford, in critici.sm, keen, 
yet candid : yet his is a burned .style of 
writing, raising in us a suspicion that 
he was not a man of a very tranquil 
mind. 

“ Tlie antiquary, Broiviie Willis (like 
Archdeacon Hole), had a hand w'ell nigli 
as obscure or unintelligible ns the hiero- 
glyphics of the Pyramids. His eoutinunl 
employment in noting (fast, I suppose, 
as his pen would go) on infinitude of 
minutisc will account for it. But tliis 
seems to open to us his character. He 
was over busy about trifles, unequal to 
any tiling great in literature ; which 
suggests to me at this moment the same 
incompeteiicy and appetite for trifles in 
VValker, my Cornish predecessor in pa- 
rochial history. 

" Of Gougii, as a topographer, I never 
entertained nn exalted opinion, llisliand 
shews Ills high conceit of himself: it 
sliows that he lookeil down with disdain 
on his nnti([uarian brethren. 

“ Of Davies Gilbert, I would have 
siqinressod myself, could 1 not have said, 
with an assurance of being credited, that 
his hand discovers all the perfections that 
were ever concentrated in the ]ihilologist 
and philosopher. 

** 1 woiilil not insinuate that syllables 
ill long succession, falling invariably into 
straight lines, so as to lose the feature of 
almost every letter, are alistractedly tlio 
indications of science ; I would not insi- 
nuate that the Greek character, most 
elegantly >vritten, is of itself a proof of 
cla.ssic knowledge or of taste ; yet from 
my intimate acquaintance with Mr. Gil- 
bert’s Jiand, at first, 1 may call it per- 
spicuous, and equable from the first to 
tlie last ; 1 descry in every curve the 
adept in logarithms ; and in tho transi- 
tions from tho ]ilain to w less rcaduhle 
character, the acuteness, tlie elegance, 
the <|uickriess, and tlic correctness of a 
man of tlic highest classical attainments. 
His Greek character is uncomiiionl}' dis- 
tinct and fjn(» ; w'hich, by the by, reminds 
mo of Poison, wlio, alter the paralysis 
liad seized bis tongue, could scarcely 
utter a word of English, though almost 
ill his last moments he could ‘.wticulute 
Greek ore I'olundo, 

“ We y*ad equanimity of disposition 
in the (juiot precision and uniformity of 
tho hand- writing. This is not Sir John 
do la Pole’s — tliis is not Sir G. Yonge’s. 

1 _n 

])lacid ; whore we may read genuine 
philanthropy, and cheerfulness without 
levity. Sir John St. Aubyn is courteous 
and kind, scrupulously attentive to all . 
his promises of patronage, and beneticeiit 
without limitatiQQ, 
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** In Sir Walter Scott's, we had a man 
of elevated and extensive views, and an 
apprehension of men and things, like 
lightning, rapid and brilliant, yet, like 
the sun, radiant in glory ; and we had 
claissieal and ])opular uttninmenta lieyotid 
all vulgar acquisition, and judgment and 
teste to correct an exuberant imagination. 

“ The late Ja)rd Courtenay’s was a very 
pleasing hand, free, and not inelegant. 

“ i)uiiniag*s( l^rd Ashburtoii's)pretty, 
neat band, was formcil, I conceive, to 
Jioodwink his profession, indeed, be 
should not have peeped out here among 
our uuprofessionnl men. 'I'liere is some* 
thing affected iti his hand. 'I'rninpiil and 
composed, at a glance it shew^s, on further 
examination, a symptom of disquietude. 
Lord Colchester’s, u tine ilowing hand. 
Lord Kldon’s. a beuiitifully clear hand, 
indicating a clear head. Lord Mulgrave's, 
neat, not straight in lines, l.ord Mel- 
ville's, not elegant, l.ord J^yiidhurst's, 
rather professional ; ainl so is i^ord Sid- 
mouth's. Lord Grenville’s, cramped by 
infirmity. Lord Harrington’s, ill-formed, 
careless. Lord De Dunstanvillc's, almost 
illegible, from habitual dispatch, as if to 
save time — doing good unremittingly, 
perseveringly ; and here we have m 
every letter — I had almont said in every 
syllable, every word, every period — 
talents, and spirit, and heiievolonce,” 

Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head 
was nothing to tliis ! 

We here copy a letter containing 
two amusing compositions. The wi- 
dower is coarse, though vigorous. But 
the virtuous indignation of Miss Lugg, 
at the disloyalty to her lovely sex, 
])leases us greatly. What the lady 
wants in force, she supplies in fury, as 
generally happens when the dear crea- 
tines are what they call ‘‘ beside them- 
selves.” 

** B. P, to Canon B.\ii.yl, 

**Tues(iaUf March .S, 1812. 

This day James Stephens, or Duffni, 
a famous Methodist preacher (see A nec- 
flotcg of JlJet/iodhm), was buried nt (’asile- 
liill, 'fruro, ns a feto-dc'se. He hnd 
drowned himself to avoid an a]q)iehend- 
iiig warrant issued against him on a 
very serious charge. r 

This man lived to un advanced ago. 

He was once married. His wife was 
buried in the west of Cornwall : and the 
fallowing epitaph, written by himself, 
was engraved on her tombstone, but 
afterwards removed by the minister : 
o 

' Wooitm ! thou worst of all church- 
plagues, farewell ! 

Bad at the l>esL and nt the w'orst a hell! 


Voyoffe, [Mayj 

Tltou apple-eating traitress, tliat began 
The wrath of Heaven, the misery dire of 
man ! 

Thou slip of worm wood, bitter leaf of life ! 
Blest be the hour that rid me of a wife ! 
If ever woman is again my guest. 

All bell shall say Amen, and Satan he 
the priest !' 

Answer by IVliss Lygg of Penryn (of 
Diariun memory) : 

* Ask of thy prince, thou vilest wretch on 
'earth ! 

What demon claim’d thee on thy day of 
birth, 

Supjdied thy cravings, nursed thee by his 
power, 

And acts thy guardian to the present 
hour ; 

Taught thee to hate the sex thou should’st 
ndoie. 

And blast the fume of hor who is no more ; 
Whose works how gord, how virtuous, 
nil cun tell, 

1 hough fortune link’d her to an iinii of 
hell.* 

Yours, &c. “ B. P.” 

Tlie correspondence between Mr. 
Polwhele and Cobbelt will be read 
with pleasure. The open-hearted 
egotism (if we may use the term) 
of Cobbelt is always rather amusing 
than repulsive. There is noihing else 
of the kind to be met with, as far as 
we know. He can scarcely be called 
vain. In liim there is no wish to be 
thoudU this, that, or the other ; but a 
decided, downright certainty, that he w 
the roost extraordinary roan that ever 
lived, lie cares nothing as to whe- 
iher you believe this or not— ^ho. A/mwjt 
it ; or, what is practically the same, is 
unsliakeably convinced of it. 

** B. P. to W. CoEliE’lT, L’w/. ilf.P, 

“ PoliiheU House, June ^6, 18.vl, 
My dear Sir,— You may be 8ur])ri8od 
at receiving a letter from a correspondent 
of former years ; a letter ns from the 
dead to the Hvinjg ; and, possibly, you 
iiiny doom it nn linpardonnhle familiarity 
in my huinhlo liolf to you, exalted as a 
senator so far above mo. 'I'ho fact is, 
that uniformly aduiiiing your talonfs and 
abilities so powerful, anti now delighted 
with your political sentiments and con- 
duct, so disinterested and so nobly pa- 
triotic, 1 cannot suppress my poor little 
tribute of applause, nowevercontemptihie. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding some apparent de- 
viations from what 1 think the standard 
of political truth, I have ever maintained 
among my friends— all of ns of the old 
school — t hat ('obbett would one tiny 
arise, * like u giant refreshed with w'ine ’ 
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— a mightj inatrument in the hand of’Gocl 
for the salvation of his country. 

** Excuse, my. dear sir, these hasty 
linos from a plusquum se]ituQgennry, 
who, from the days of our lamented 
friend Cifibrd to the present moment, 
has stood fast, amidst all tho iliictuations 
of the times, u resolute Antijucobin. 

Truly yours, “ II. P. 

“ P, S. In the" recollection of the past, 
I cannot but remember with gratitude 
your presenting me with a little volume 
of my own poems, which you had re- 
printed in America. You left me, and 
went to the great city, where, soon after, 
you almost died a martyr in the cause 
of aristocracy ; all your windows wore 
smashed about your ears, and you liar- 
rowdy escaped with your life. ' Yet, at 
once, you turned against us — starting 
a^idc like a broken bow !" 

“ W. COBllE’IT lo 11. P. 

Normandy Farm, Surrey, 
VUh July, 1834. 

“ Dear Sir, — I was very much pleased, 
and not less surprised," at receiving a 
letter, wdth vour name at tho bottom of 
it. Good God ! wliat have I seen, and 
what have I done, since 1 had tho ])lea. 
sure of seeing you ! 1 am the compteteU 

inttance that ever u'as kuaun of the effects 
of diligence, sobriety, and fortUude, Ah, 
niy' dear sir, if you had seen wliut I saw*, 
when 1 camt; to Ihiglund, and had been 
placed in the circumstances in which 1 
was placed, you would have acted pre- 
cisely as I acted. ♦ * • • 

You would have discerned, us I did very 
(piickly, that to uphold Pitt and his foU 
lowers w'as to assist in involving the na. 
tioii in an expenditure, and in debts and 
tuxes, which must, in the end, enable 
ilie sous of Mammon to overturn, bit by 
bit, all tho ancient institutions of the 
country; or, which appears now' to be 
very likely, to produce a state of things, 
in which no man, how ever groat his ta- 
lent and his virtue, w*ould he able to 
suggest measures calculated to save those 
institutions. 'L his is what you would have 
discerned ; this is wliat 1 saw, and what 
1 foretold fioin the beginning of my ope- 
rations. This you would have foreseen 
also ; and, foreseeing it, you would have 
acted as 1 did. 

1 am duly sensible of the great 
value of your good opinion ; 1 am very 
proud of It : you are the man you always 
w*ere ; and oil the difference between you 
and me is, that 1 know' these deceivers, 
and you do not* 1 hope that your health 
will long continue ; and that all your fa- 
mily are well and happy ; and 1 remain, 
with ninny thanks for your kind letter. 
Your most obedient and 

most humblo servant, 

** Wai* CoDHiyT.** 


At tlie present moment, the follow- 
ing argument in defence of the Church 
of England cunnot be too widely dis- 
seminated. 

Mr. Cobbett has not been so incon- 
sistent, as it may appear on a superhcial 
view of his character. From 1815 to the 
clay of his death, he did all he could in 
support of the farming interest and the 
interest of the church. ' The great 
ground of Aefeuce,’ says be, * of the 
Church of Lngland is this, that it is the 
poor man *8 church ; that it provides reli- 
gious teaching, iVee of expense, to him 
who has no real property in the country ; 
that it provides a place of w'orship and 
admin istracioii of all rites and ceremonies 
for him as well as for tho rich man ; that 
he has as much right to his sent in the 
church, and the performance of all its 
services, as thc$ ’squire, lord, or the king 
himself has ; that the rich, having the 
lands and houses distributed amongst 
them, have been obliged to leave re- 
served to tho poor man this his sha^e of 
the country in which he was born, and 
which he is bound to defend against all 
enemies ; that to lake this church from 
him, and to tell liim to go and hire and 
pay a minister, would be a breach of the 
social compact with him ; that Ibis church 
is one of the undoubted rights of the poor 
man ; and that therefore the government 
is bound to uphold it. This is the great 
argument in defence of the Church of 
England, and, indeed, the only argument 
upon which any churcb estabhsliment can 
be defended.* ** 

We had marked several poems in 
the third volume for extract — but we 
must break off. Yet not before enrich- 
ing our ])ages with a letter addressed 
to Mr. Polvvhele by one of his vener- 
able brethren. Speaking of such epistles, 
the reverend reminiscent asks, Wlio 
can read ti.em without feeling wiser 
and better t We answer, No one ! 

“ ifer. J. 'J’liisT to II. P. 

Veruan, March 11, 1828. 

My dear Friend ,.~tiy the goodness 
of God", 1 am travelling just onward in 
my seventy • third year; and looking 
backw'nrd, can find very few of 1113' 
quondam associates and contemporaries 
left. I'll is, with the having received 013*^ 
portion of life, renders me indifferent os 
to those social habits 1 formerly indulged 
in, so that now 1 confine my rides and 
movements iirecisely to the limits of iny 
parish. It is true that 1 never enjoyed 
better lienltli or better spirits, and evem 
strength enough, 1 believe, to ride to 
New lyn, and perhaps back again ; but 
nothing but the visage of an old friend 
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coold challenge bucIi an exeition. 1 even 
oonlinue^y church duties — ^^ihat is ns 
far »8 the desk goes ; my delight being 
in our sublime liturgy. My pulpit 1 
resign to my son. " 

“ You are jirogressing towards the 
most enviable of all states on this side 
the grave, the allotted standard of man’s 
age, three score and ten, provided it be 
tolerably free from ‘ labour and sorrow.* 
I feel myself quite indepondent of a 
world from which 1 have yetired, bat 
which J still enjoy more than ever^ and 
could speak and write for over in praise 
of its beauties and of its comforts ; having 
withdrawn all concern about the material, 
I can the bettor enjoy the beoutics of 
nature, and the domestic circle supply 
the comforts. 1 have sixteen grand- 
children, and eatenn thorn * a gift and 
lieritage.* And the liconso, or rather 
the courtesy, uttributahh' to three score 
and ten, relieves from all cereinony and 
apology. All this makes me say, that it 
is the "most enviable tenure of life to 
which you arc juogrossing ; and Go<l 
grant that you may, in due time, expe- 
rience the reality of my position ! Phi- 
losophers and sceptics have never allowed 
this ; neither could llicy, for the whole 
basis is » ^ iv rtH 

Horn. XV. 10, of wliich these wiseacres 
know nothing. 

Our kind regard and best i^ ishes 
await you all. I remain, very faithfully 
yours, “J.TnlsT.” 

We now take leave of Mr. Polwliele 
unfeigned regard, and in terms 
applicable to a ** night not melan- 
choly'— 

** Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee o'er the past to sigh,* 

A melancholy slave ; 

Hut an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave ! 

That Poland is not rescued from the 
claws of the Jlussian eagle is no fault 
of the poets of our genera Lion. To say 
nolhing of llie great Bard of Hope 
himself, who long, long years ago, set 
the teeth of mankind on edge, by de- 
claring that 

** Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell,” 


and who, in later years, has apostro- 
phised every Polish refugee whose 
name stands recorded, on the books of 
that invaluable association in Duke 
Street, St. James's — to say still less 
(if less tlian nothing can be said) of 
the lamentations of Quafiypunchovicz 
in this Magazine — lamentations so 
touching, that even the northern fea- 
tures and intonation of his majesty's 
attorney-general grew tremulous as. the 
learnecl gentleman attempted to read 
the sad record in the Court of King's 
Bencii — to say nothing of all this, 
the Anglo- Polish Har/if has resounded 
with no n^ore efiect than a Jew's harp 
miglu have produced in this loyal and 
Christian country. Well may the pro- 
prietor of the instrument, Jacob Jones, 
Esq. barrister-at-law, exclaim, in the 
language ofThoinas Moore, when talk- 
ing blarney to tlie harp of J'rin — 

** No light of Joy hath o’er thee broken, 

Hut like tliose harps whose henveiilv 
Ihrilt 

Of !i:orro\vs dark as thine have spoken, 

'Jliou Imiig’st upon the willows still.” 

We fancy we see Jacob Jones taking 
up this plaintive sentiment in familiar 
terms, thus — 

** All round my harp 
1 w^ear the green willow,*' &c. 

And we really sympathise with the 
sorrower. In the first place, 

** We Imve a passion for the name of 
Jacob, 

For oneo it was a magic sound to us” — 

why, delicacy to the feelings of the 
whole tribe prevents us from disclosing. 
But when we find the name of Jacob 
associated with that of Jones, ou{..gra- 
titication is complete. Tlie bearer of 
two siicli names can be no common 
man ; in proof of which we quote the 
following poem. VVe have heard of 
translators of divers degrees of merit, 
but never till ifow do we remember to 
have met with a poet who set to work 
with the express and avowed inten- 
tion of being translated into another 
language. 


• We have wrested the verse to our own purposes, substituting tlie words in 
Italics for those of the original, which did not suit us. But us the choice was between 
losing half n line and half a dozen lines of Wordsworth, who can hlainer'ust 

t The Anglo-Polish Harp, or Songs for Poland. With a Preface. To which are 
codded, Palmyra, and other Poems ; as also Scenes from lA>ngii]U8. With a Postscript. 
By Jacob Jones, Ksq., Darrister.at.Law, Author of ** Thoughts on Prison Labour,” 
and various other Works. London; Pickering, (Imncery Lane; Smith and Elder, 
Corabill ; and all Bookaellers. 18 dd« 
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The Anglo-PoHsh Harp. 


" HYMN OF unEniv. 

(For translation into the PotUi language^) 

We are b'rotliera 
Noblj banded, 

Scorning dangers, 

Single-handed ! 

AVo were captives 
Sold to slavery ; 

We are freemen 
Through our braver}^. 

CflORUB. ’f 

Sing, in chorus, through our bravery, 

Down for ever— down within very !*' 

Nor is tlie poem on “ The Funeml 
of the Right JJon. George Canning 
less striking. We were not before 
aware of the fact, that the departed * 
statesman had so numerous a progeny. 
Here we are told of the pangs of his 
22(1 ehildl — nay, in the second stanza 
rj noted, we have one boy lamenting the 
absence of his 23d brother! 

‘J'o see the mute gaze of the matron 
bereaved 

Of him of whose being her own was 
n part ; 

And the struggle by which the (22) child*s 
pangs are reprieved, 

To ransom from breaking her fond mo« 
ther’s heart. 

I'o see from his playmates the loved boy 
rush madly, 

For his parent’s lost blessing aghast at 
his bier ; 

And wringing his hands in his helpless- 
ness sadly, 

And ciying, * lie's dead, and my (23) 
brother not here / ”* 

The following specimens of acGei||i%ii- 
tion from the same elegy are original : 

Di-aw a veil o’er the last look the young 
orphan fixed, 

Too piteous to paint, in tl^e grave of 
bis sire ! . 

Oh ! recount not the so^s with his sobs 
that were mixed, 

Their anguish would jar^tbew^hole soul 
of the lyre. 

Rut repeat, to the praise ofthe mighty 
deceased, 

llow strangers with strangers, in sym- 
pathy stung, 

Exchang’d their wild lojgis of distress, 
and released ~ 

The tear from the eye, and the i^igh 
from the tongue.” 


epigram. Byron gave the jialm to 
Rogers in this respect. Our own me- 
mory has not the pleasure of recalling 
aoy thing like this from Jacob Jones. 

“ EPIGRAM 

On a deformed, but most amiable Female, 
if whom ‘ a Ladf spoke unfeelingly, and 
with derision. 

In body — crooked ! but, in mind — erect ! 
Scoffer I reverse the case — you'll see A^our 
own defect!’' 

We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following sonnet, addressed to our 
friend Jacob by Mr. Warburlon. 

“ POLAND RESTORED : A SONNET. 

Inscribed to Jacob Jones, Esq,, Author of 
* Poland is not yet Lost V by a ^Jember 
of the Commons* House of Parliament, 
Not bard sublime, alone ! — a pi*opliet 
true ! — 

Thou shalt anon, in euphonistic verse. 
The joys restored of J'ohmd’a sons 
rehearse ; 

And^ wreaths of triumph o’er their path 
bestrew^ I 

What ! though auspicious gleams be dim 
and few. 

Amid the blackness of appalling night ; 
Though northern wintry storms their 
regions blight, 

And, in a deatb-like trance, tbeir forms 
we view : 

Freedom and glory shall the silence break, 
A patriot-zeal lead on reviving day, 

A genial spring tlieir winter chase away. 
And to heroic deeds the brave shall w^nke ! 
Poland’s dire fate invokes a glowing song : 
Strike ! strike aloud the lyre I the thrill- 
ing tale prolong !” 

Poems by John Moultrie* is an at- 
tractive announcement. If we mis- 
take not, this is one of a very clever set 
who, in the r.eign of George IV^, or 
some other of our ancient kings, did 
good service, in a magazine published 
by Knight. It was called KnighPs 
duarlerly Magazine ^ and among its 
contributors numbered Macaulay, 
Prned, this identical John Moultrie, 
and other youths of great likelihood, 
who have all, in a greater or less de- 
gree, retili^cd their juvenile promise. 
The volume before us 0|3ens with a 
sonnet, liaving reference to the period 
of which we speak. 

'' In gravest toils at war with phantasy. 
Nine years, nine mortal years, havf^ 
swiftly past. 


London, William Pickering. 1837. 
u XJ 


IloW rarely do we meet^ith a good 

* Poems by John Moultrie, 

vox.. XV. ^*0. LXXXXX. 
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Since my then joutliful muse unfolded 
last 

Her curious treasures to the public eye. 
Since then hath Faiic^^’s rivulet been dry, 
And on luy brow her chaplet fading fast ; 
But now my ‘ crescent boat’ erects her 
mast, 

And braves once more tbo doubtful sea 
and sky : 

Fair be her voyage, though she mounts 
no more 

Tlie gaudy streamers of her earlier days, 
\or, "fraught with folly, scuds along the 
shore, 

Her trade vain pleasure, and her fare vain 
praise ; 

But now, with steadier helm, and sail, 
and oar, 

Her freight of calm and serious thought 
conveys.” 

Tlien follow poems of various 

length and strength of arm,” 

mostly ulluding to domestic matters. 
Next we have a goodly cluster of son- 
nets, all of a very complimentary cha- 
racter, except the following, wliicii, as 
a specimen of spluttering unimOvsity, 
\vc shall transfer to our columns, hop- 
ing that it may warn all literary man- 
kind from the bootless practice of call- 
ing names. 

** 7o the anonymous Editor of Cohrid^e's 
Letters and Conversations. 

A gibbering ape thot leads an elephant ; 

A dwarf deform’d, the presence heralding 
Of potent wizard, or the Elfin king; 
Caliban, deigning sage advice to gniiit 
To iniglity Prosper in some hour of 
want ; 

Sweet Bully Bottom, while the Fairies 
sing. 

Braying applause to their rich carolling. 
But feebly typify thy flipjinut cant, 

Stupid defanier, who for nianv a year 
With earth’s profoundest teacher wast at 
scliuol, 

And, notwitlK'itanding, dost nt lust ap- 
pear, 

A hraitiless, heartless, faithless, hopeless 
fool. 

Come, take thy cap and bells, and throne 
thee here, 

Conspicuous on the Duuct’s loftiest 
stool.” 

Much more to our taste is the 
following : 

“ 7o Baptist Noei.. 

Noel, our paths, in academic days. 

Lay far apart, though by one Mother bred. 
And with noblest sons togetjier fed 


Voyage. [May, 

On food which healthiest intellects dotli 
raise r 

But, thou, even then, didst walk in Wis- 
dom's ways 

Willi steadfast pur^mso ; while my heart 
and head, 

To loftier aims and aspirations dead, 
Cared but to win a worthless crown of 
bays, 

Which then, with childish fickleness, 1 
cast 

Even to the winds ; now middle age is 
here. 

And haply all my better days are past 
With small improvement ; while ihou, 
year by year. 

Art hiving glory, which for aye shall last, 
When he, whose cross thou beurest, shall 
appear,” 

And though Macaulay is a W'hig, 
we shall, during bis “ temporary ab- 
sence,” make room for a tribute to his 
merit from his old friend and follow- 
student : 

** To Thomas BAniNcrroN Macaulay. 

Well won and glorious trophies have 
been thine, 

Macaulay, since wo two * together 
stray’d * 

(As young bards sing) ' in (irnntu’s trail- 
i|iiil shade 

Now far divided by the ocean brine : 
And thou, already a briglit star, dost 
shine 

Among our statesmen ; yet fame hath not 
made 

Thy young simplicity of heart to fade, 
Nor IS thy sympathy less mirmly mine. 
Therefore I trust that, in no distant tum\ 
Thy oriental toils and duties o'er, 

Thou shalt revisit this our native clime, 
Strengthen’d in soul tlirough that be. 
renvement sore. 

For which, of late, my gift of plaintive 
rhyme 

Such welcome solace on thy grief did 
pour,” 

Confined as is our space, we cannot 
exclude the sojiuets to Dr. C.’halmers. 

** To the llev. Dr. CiiALMEits. 

Well hast thou reason'd, Chalmers, on 
the deep 

And awful mystery of redeeming love, 
With argument profound intent to prove 
How the Omniscient Mind doth ever 
keep 

Protective watch on l)en\*efi's empyreal 
steep, 

O’er suns and systems through uU space 
that move ; 

While yet its sleepless eves minutely 
rove 
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TIirou;?Ii lowliest dwellings in which 
mortals sleep. 

IMethinks, great* Teacher, of that Mind 
thine own 

Yields u fuint emblem, who hast j»ower 
to soar 

On wing seraphic toward the Eternal 
TJirone, 

And heaven und hell’s mysterious depths 
explore ; 

Yet on till! meanest cot where poor men 
gronn 

Deignest thy wisdom’s healing light to 
pour. 

Alas ! for those, whoso higot zeal would 
fuiii 

Oompress and crush, with Procrustean 
force. 

All energies, all spirits fine and coarse, 
All tempeis, feelings, habits, heart and 
. brain, 

\at!on, race, climate, white and negro 
stain 

Into one changeless and unbending 
(vnirse 

Of discipline and form ; without re- 
morse 

Oe voting church and sect to Satan’s 
chain. 

Chalmers, we do not worship at one 
shrine. 

Albeit, 1 trust, both children of one Sire ; 
Nor would 1 wish my altar to he thine, 
iltdightiug most thy greatness to admire, 
AVheii on our alien church its .sunhoams 
shine 

With warm effulgence of congenial fire. 

If uught of pastoral labour, not unhlest. 
Since youtlrs niaturer prime 1 may have 
wrought ; 

If from tlie pressure of unquiet thought 
jMv weary heart uml brain have long had 
rest ; 

If from my own emancipated breast 
To world -worn minds comfort hath e’er 
been brought ; 


Thanks he to thee, from whom my spirit 
sought 

And found repose, by youthful doubts 
opprest : 

Nor thou amidst thy triumphs, and tie 
praise 

Which well, from all the churches, iliou 
hast won, 

Disdain the puny tribute of these lays ; 
For thou, they say, art Wisdom’s meekest 
son, 

And ever tralkest humbly in her ways. 
Giving God thanks for all that thou hast 
done.” 

And now, farewell, thou tuneful Moultrie; 
Strive on for bays, and win au’/m/e tree — 
Making light dinners off hock and poultry. 

That ’s advice and encouragement 
worthy of attention from any bard, 
of thirty years and upwards. At all 
events, it’s belter than tlie Byronian 
regimen of tobacco and spirits. 

So ends our April V'oyage.*’ We 
cast UDciior in Regent's Bay on the 
30tf) of April; and, singularly enough, 
on awaking the following morning, we 
found it was May. The crovv of Chan- 
ticleer is but a bagpipe drone to the 
silvery sound of laughing delight with 
which we welcomed the spi iwging em- 
brace of Mother Nature, uho, to say 
truth, owes us all a lavish display of 
maternal fondness, after the unusual 
howl of March has been permitted to 
bluster over tlie tearful cheek of April. 
Our readei*s will lespoud, “ So be it." 
But, with that fancy for the last word 
which, as Cassio said of his “ rash 
humour," our “ mother gave us,” we 
say, “So Mat/ it!" With which 
lamentable pun we enter on the cheer- 
ful gravities of the season. 
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9. FORBEARANCE OF THE CHURCH PARTY. 

10. THE NATION “ AT LAST UNDECEIVED.” 


In a preceding cliapter we shewed the 
similarity which exists between the 
present times and the reign of James 11., 
in the characters of some of the prin- 
cipal persons engaged in the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; we also exhibited 
a striking resemblance in the policy of 
the two administrations at those dif- 
ferent periods, as affects the Church 
and the Dissenters, and likewise in the 
conduct of some of the dissenting bodies 
during these events. In resuming the 
comparison, we shall not fail to observe 
a similar likeness in many other branches 
of public policy. 

1. In 1685, Lord Guilford wrote to 
the Earl of Clarendon, when about to 
assume the Irish government, and said, 
“ The Papists say the pope is above 
the king in ecclesiastical matters (and 
what they are the pope will determine.”) 
It was in, obedience to such precepts as 
these, that Mr. O'Connell acted in re- 
fusing to present to the house of com- 
mons the petition of Mr. Mulholland. 

The Rev. Mr. Mulholland, a Roman 
Catliobc priest, having received most 
harsh and unjust treatment from the 
Rev. Dr. Croly, the Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of Ireland, made known his com- 
plaint to Mr. O’Connell. That friend 
to justice, lilierty, and independence, 
not only declared his determination to 
have nothing to do with the petition, 
but told the petitioner that he ought 
rather to submit to any infliction which 
the discipline of his church might im- 
pose, than appeal to the lasivs of bis 
country.” Lord Guilford, in 1686, 
thus proceeded: — “ Papists deny the 
king’s power of pardoning ecclesiastical 
offences, whicb cuts off a main depen- 
dance on the crown. — (^Clarendon 
{Unrenpondence^ i. 185.) Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in 1835, admitted, and acted 
up to thifrdoctrine,whenhe indignantly 
refused to listen to Mr. Mulholland. 


The Duke of Wellington exposed this 
fact on the 8th of June last, when, on 
the presentation of Mr. Mulholland 's 
petition by Loiti Lynd hurst, he cen- 
sured ministers for their indifference on 
the occasion, and shewed that “ those 
who were so situated as to be obliged 
to appeal to Rome, to a foreign tri- 
bunal,” were placed in such a state as 
to justify the expression of aliens being 
applied to them. Thus do O’Connell 
and the ministers endeavour to bring 
about the same state of things that were 
tried by King .lames and the Papists 
in 1685, while he reviles a noble lord 
for exposing his attempt, as Lord 
Keeper Guilford had exposed the mea- 
sures of the Roman Catholics on a 
similar occasion. 

Inl687,**some passionate men amongst 
the Dissenters published virulent in- 
vectives against the Church.” — Uapin, 
ii. 758. Since 1834, when the spo- 
liation clause was adopted, ample illus- 
tration of such “ virulent inv*eclives” 
have api^eared in the publications of 
the Dissenters. 

In October 1834, the Voluntary Ma- 
gazine denounced the established cleigy 
as “ state-paupers” and “ enemies of 
civil and religious liberty,” paid by the 
“ servanls of ihe devil.” In another 
work, ecclesiastical establishments are 
described as “ t\e very bane of society,” 
“ a method, too, which does more to 
swell the ranks of infidelity than all 
other causes put together ; which turns 
the holy religion of Jesus, tl^e religion 
of peace and love, into an object of 
execration ; which opens ihe lips of the 
blasphemer to curse it as a main cause 
of his miseries;*' in aiioUier part, ns a 
“ den of thieves.” — {Eccleiiastical 
tablishmentg further comidered,) 

Another publication of the Dissenters 
terms the English clergy “ godless and 
careless priests, who pervert the Qospel, 
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and Icacli nothing good, either by pre- 
cept or example;” and say of the 
Church, — ‘‘ Jf it is our duty to destroy 
the works of the devil, here is a master- 
work of his contrivance close at hand.” 
{Serious Address to Protestant l)is~ 
S( liters, by a Puritan); and, “ Blessed 
be those hands which shall hrst hurl 
that hoary hailot, Mother Ciiurch, 
which is a blast and nuisance upon the 
earth, both black, bloody, and useless, 
to dark perdition, among the friends, 
there to be honouring, and to be 
honoured, by the devil.” — {Cambridge 
Chronicle, April, 1834.) I3r. Uitchie 
denounced the Church of »Scotland as 
sprung from hell. 

Such are the expressions of piety, 
charity, meekness, and goodwill of the 
Dissenters of 1837 towards the Church. 
Jlapin, writing of 1687, said, that if 
some of the Nonconformists, whether 
I'resbyterians or others, suilcred them- 
selves to be transported by their passion 
into insults upon the CImrch of England , 
they were men of no note. But, alas ! in 
] 837, it is more than a parallel ; in this 
respect the\'oluntaries of the enlightened 
niiiolcenth century go beyond the fa- 
natics of the seventeenth. I'he most 
distinguished, the most powerful among 
the V'oluntaries of the present day are 
foremost in their abuse of the Church ; 
and, moreover, one of the organs of the 
Dissenters, the Eclectic lieview, admits, 
that pure attachment to dissenting 
principles requires to be kept up, in 
certain minds, by a keen hatred, and, 
now and then, a little round abuse of 
the Churchy 

These are doctrines for the mainte- 
nance of purity of faith and Christian 
devotion, which never occurred to the 
wildest sectarians in the ti me of James 11 . 
Yet these are the expressions of the 
most ardent supporters of I.ord Mel- 
bourne's government. 

2. The present ministers, like James, 
are of a sanguine dispobition,” as he 

mistook the respectful silence with 
wiiich men listened to his reasoning, 
for a sufficient proof of their assent, so 
have tliey imagined that the temperance 
of the tonservatives, and the forbear- 
ance of the clergy, were signs of timidity 
and concession; and, as James mistook 

the partial acclamations of the Dis- 
senters for the voice of the whole popu- 
lation” (Lingard, 102), so have they 
mistaken the hasty vociferations of the 
Voluntaries for the expression of the 
public opinion of the nation. 


James boasted that lie had made 
his subjects an united people, that he 
had changed those whom persecution 
had before rendered the most bitter 
enemies, into firm and interested sup- 
porters of the throne. But in all tliis 
there was much of delusion . 1 f he had 
gained on the one hand, he had lost on 
the other.” — (Ltngaud, xiv. 14.5.) 
And our present rulers, if they have not 
yet, will, •ere long, discover that the 
common sense and religious feeling of 
the nation in 1837 are similar to what 
they were in 1G87. 

3. In the reign of James II. the his- 
torian of tlie Puritans says, “ The Dis- 
senters have been a little ashamed of 
their compliance with the declaration 
(of liberty of conscience), and of their 
silence in the Popish controversy during 
this reign.” — (Nkal, 75.5-708.) We 
are glad to see instances which prove 
that the existence of the same feelings 
among tlie Dissenters is not confined to 
that period in our history. 

A. Dissenting clergyman has ad- 
dressed a. letter to the independent 
church and congregation assembling 
in Ins chapel at Nuneaton, on the 
subject of Clmrch-rates, which will 
deserve our attentive perusal. He 
says, “ when the rale is granted, that it 
is the duty o f every Dissenter to submit 
to it. lie quotes from many passages 
of Scripture, shewing that “ they are 
bound to submit to tlie laws, and is 
willing that the cause of dissent should 
continue to he an auxiliary to the 
Church of England against the powers 
of darkness.” 

When James 11., in 1686, published 
his famous declaration of liberty of 
conscience, and suspended the penal 
laws, the lx)on for which the Noncon- 
formists were so exultingly grateful, 
under the title of liberty of conscience, 
was the abolition of religious tests, and 
the toleration of worship. They, there- 
fore, had had some just cause to corn- 
lain of their previous restraint. But, 
appily, the raws impeding the free 
exercise of religion by all sects in these 
realms, Imve long been repealed ; and 
Dissenters of ever/ class, without dis- 
tinction, have been admitted to all civil 
as well as religious privileges. 

In 1793, the Roman Catholics in rre>>> 
land obtained the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, and the right of the 
elective franchise. Thirty-five yeans 
later the test acts were repealed in Eng- 
land, and in both countries the Dis- 
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senlei's were freely admitted to tlic 
rights of citizens. The more recent r.ct 
of 1829 placed the Homan Catholics on 
ii complete civil equality with the lh*o- 
testiints, while perfect freeiiom of wor- 
ship is allowed to all sects in both 
countries, ^^'hat, then, is inoant in 
these latter days by the cry wJiicJi is 
raised for liberty of conscience, and 
which is encouraged by the ministers 
of the crown t The pohlical^Dissenlers 
of England call Church-rates an impo- 
sition on conscience. ThcUotnan Ca- 
tholic subjects in England term tlie 
maintenance of the established religion 
in tliat country an imposition on con- 
science. The more violent among the 
separatists in the empire declaim against 
every thing that upholds a national 
worship us an imposition on conscience, 
and anxiously struggle for its over- 
throw. 

The Nonconformists in the lime of 
James might well call iliehinderance to 
the exercise of their religion an imposi- 
tion on conscience; the present dis- 
senters have no such excuse: they 
have not a shadow of a pretence for 
calling Church-rates an imposition upon 
conscience. The amount of Church- 
rates annually levied amounts to up- 
wards of .')0t),000/., the contributions 
of the Dissenters arc reckoned under 
70,000/. But the amount, in this case, 
as Mr. Ilume admitted in tlrat of the 
surplus from the Irish Church, is nut of 
so much consequence as the principle 
upon which the exemption is claimed. 
They term Church-rates an imposition 
on conscience, for the ])iirpose of giving 
to their resistance a popular, plausible 
pretext, which has no foundation in 
trutii or justice. We must here take 
the liberty of digressing, for a sliort 
space, to consider the uatnie of such a 
claim, and the hazard of admitting it. 

It involves the entii'e question of the 
establishment of a national church, if 
)>uyment to the external fabric of the 
Church be excused in those who do 
not frequent it, the same plea will be 
equally applicable to the payment of 
tithes or any other dues to the clergy 
who minister therein. 

if we consider for a moment the 
reasonableness of such claims, and the 
consequence of admitting them, we 
find, in the first place, the liability to 
pay assessments to Chnrch pur^xises, 
IS not a personal obligation, but arises 
from the tenure of properttf. 

From time immemorial the owners 


and occupiers of bouses nnd lauds in 
every [larish have been sulked to iliu 
burden of repitiriiig their parish church, 
and siip])Oi*tiug tlie expenses of divine 
worship. Every proprietor in tlie king^ 
dom has succeeded to his possessions, 
whether by purchase or inheritance, 
under tliat liability . JJow great would 
be the temptation to hypocrisy, dis- 
honesty, and fraud, if any person, by 
absenting himself from chtiich, or by 
professing to change his religions creed, 
could exonerate Ids ntale from this 
liability ! 

But the question, in its consequences, 
affects the very existence of our Estab- 
lishment. For, if the contributions 
cither to the Church or clergy depended 
upon volimlsyy choice, there could he 
no secure or ^)ermanent provision for 
either. — (Headlam’s OfmmUiomj 
&c. p. 12.) And we maintain that to- 
leration exists ill its most perfect form, 
and affords an universal freedom of 
conscience, where, without let or liin- 
derance, every form of worship is 
tolerated by the state; something not 
comprised in the term is demanded by 
those who insist on the abolition of 
Church-rates. 

4. flames imagined, that by playing 
one party against another, he should 
easily obtain the victory over both ; a 
refined policy (says I it me, p. 256), 
which it much exceeded Ins cui>acity 
to conduct. Ills intention wa.s so ob- 
vious, that it was iin}x>ssiblo for him 
ever to gain the sincere confidence of 
(he Nonconformists.” 

Our present tnitiislers have' made a 
.similar attempt, and have as signally 
failed. They have endeavoured to 
please all, and have satisfied none; 
they have disgusted the sincere Pro- 
testant by the encouragement which 
they have given to Pu|)(M'y ; they have 
alarmed the moderate by the extrava- 
gance and dangerous tendency of their 
measures; tliOy have oulwearied the 
impatient by their long-deferred pro- 
mises ; they have lost the eunfidence 
of all by their abandonment of their 
own principles^ by their temporising 
measures, and vacillating poligy. 

A sinking instance of this occurred 
during the Iasi session. Ministers pio- 
mised, but failed to bring forward the 
bill for the relief of Church-rates^ whicli 
was eagerly tuid earnestly demanded by 
the Dissenters, lest the quality of the 
measure should dissatisfy some, and 
thereby cost them the suppoit of one 
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class or other of Uie Dissenters. ' They, 
therefore, abandoned that, and brought 
forward another measure, about which 
they rared fiir less, viz. the Dissenters’ 
Marriage-bill, and, having passed it, 
extolled it as their offering to the Dis- 
senters, and boasted loudly to the pub- 
lic bow much they had done for them, 
thinking that abundance of self-praise 
w'ould, in the minds of the J)issenters, 
compensate for the delicicticy of relief ; 
and they continue the same policy. 

“ It was impossible for .lames ever 
to gain the sincere confidence or regard 
of the Nonconformists’* — (Hcmk’s 
History (f Jblvir land); “ those who en- 
deavoured to mislead tliem must,” 
as Sir Patrick Hume said, “ have 
thought very meanly of the Dissenters, 
if they judged them capable to be so 
easily imposed upon by so inconse- 
(|uential reasonings ; or else they must 
have thought that they had forgot the 
thread of the question, or never taken 
It up right.” — {Marc/twonl Fapers^ 
ill. 93.) 

What meusuie of sincere confidence 
or regard of the Nonconformists minis- 
ters have gained, may be judged from 
the opinion of the cabinet, expressed by 
Mr. D. W. Harvey in June last. 
Mr. Harvey is certainly one of the most 
talented speakers in the house of com- 
mons, and one of the most influential 
dissenting members in that assembly. 
He i.s one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the Dissenters in Knglnnd, and of 
the Voluntaries in Scotland. This in- 
fluential Dissenter, whom government 
had done much to conciliate, in June 
last voted agaipst ministers upon the 
Church question, and said, the dis- 
persion of the Whigs” would be “ a 
blessing to the country.” On the Bth 
July, 1826, Mr. D. W. Harvey said, 
speaking of the government, ** their 
entire policy is temporising and timid, 
disheartening to their friends, while it 
inspires their political foes with auda- 
cious courage. A rude and trembling 
hand is doing something lo every thing, 
and doing nothing well ; and so matters 
will remain, until firmer and sturdier 
hearts shall strike out a course of go- 
vernment, having for its sole object the 
safety, and happiness, and liberty of 
the people. My friends,” he continues, 
“ be not allured from the path of duty 
by idle declamations against the lords. 
There is a mote in the nation's eye, 
which must be removed before you can 
rightly discover the seat of the disease.” 


Not content with this expression of the 
amount of confidence he placed in 
government, we find that a recent num- 
ber of n newspaper, edited and ma- 
naged by the same republican Dis- 
senter, Mr. Harvey, contains the follow- 
ing account of ministers and their party. 

The position of the party, and even 
its existence, is an anomaly. ho arc 
the Whigs? We scarcely know where 
to find ihep), except in one place, and 
that one place is in the government 
of the country. They are a small 
minority of the commons, a smaller 
minority of the lords, and the small- 
est minority of the nation. The 
king is not with them, the Church is 
against them, the Dissenters are held 
10 tfiem by the feeble link of failing 
promises, and the Radical reformers 
tolerate them but as a pis-aller to the 
Tories. Amongst the people they are 
worn out. Whiggism would be only 
a matter of history, were it not in the 
imssession of the government.” And, 
agagi, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
O’Connell, he says, “ I gave them niy 
support until a series of feeble, ill- 
digested, temporising measures, ba^^cd 
upon no sound principles, and con- 
ceived in the smallest notions of ever- 
varying expediency, satisfied my mind, 
that, whatever might be tlie pretensions 
of individuals, the government is not 
equal to the emergencies which on 
every side assail it.” 

Surely, after all that ministers have 
said and done, and are daily doing, to 
obtain the goodwill and support of the 
Dissenters, at the expense of digusting 
the rest of the nation ; this language, 
on the }>art of those whom they chiefly 
study to please, must sound ungrateful 
in their ears. 

But we are told that James 11., 

though aware of the change of public 
opinion, clung the more obstinately to 
his purpose.” — (L ikgard, xiv. 141.) 
Regardless alike of scorn and contempt, 
the present government continue their 
tortuous yet {persevering course, now 
courting tlie smiles, now trembling at 
the frown* of their once but scarcely 
longer allies, and shrinking from the 
entire burden their masters would im- 
pose upon them. 

** Demitlunt auriculas ut iniqua' mentis 
aselUis, 

Cum gravius dorso subiit onus.” • 

In the vain hope of satisfying the in- 
satiates, they have at length brought 
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out the diarter of the Ixmdon Uiii- 
versity, .where no religion is to be 
taught,— to make friends of the Dis- 
senters in case parliament be dissolved. 

The artifices of J»imes (the instruc- 
tor, it would appear, of our Uadicai 
. rulers), to secure a majority at the 
elections, were many and various, “ he 
durst not venture to call a parliament 
(Rapjn, 760), though he contemplated 
a new one.'’ In each aii,d all of his 
manoRUvres have our present rulers fol- 
lowed liim in every turn, and some- 
times outstripped him ; and do they 
not, like James, fear to call a new 
parliament ? 

On the subject of the London Uni- 
versity we need only say, that it was 
natural to e\pect that a government 
which banishes religion during school- 
hours from national schools, and which 
treated the two English universities so 
unwortlnly, should, like King James, 
abolish religious tests from the univer- 
sities to which it grants charters. We 
may hope that, through the good<.feel- 
ing of the nation, religion will be taught 
elsewhere, though our Whig rulers give 
it all discouragement,’^ and inflict on 
it a heavy blow.” When we find the 
government organs boasting that the 
London University will hazard the re- 
ligion which adopts “ certain pre- 
scribed forms of expression,” will hazard 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
and will dim iiish the respect for the 
clei'gy( UiV/e Globe, Dec. 13, 1836), we 
may well fear tlmt Christianity will be 
hazarded along with thesp, and that the 

religion which is founded upon an 
intelligent conception of the nature of 
the relations and duties of man,” which 
they propose, by means of this uni- 
versity to substitute in place of the 
established religion, will be the na- 
tural ” religion of unaided human in- 
telligence. We may believe that the 
^ religious sentiments of the talent and 
merit of the present enlightened age,” 
which liOrd John llussell says should 
not be subjected to the “ lest of reli- 
gious opinions,” may be very nearly 
akin to Atheism or Deism. When 
James II., in “ the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” desired to do what Lord John 
Russell and his colleagues are now 
doing, one argument he used for the 
abolition of a religious test, was, that it 
^could be of no service, since it had not 
excluded him, a J\'tpist, from the 
throne. 

On the same personal grounds, and 


perhaps with even more powerful eflcct, 

in the present enlightened age,” 
might the secretary for the Home De- 
partment, several of his colleagues, and 
the Bishop of Durham, illustrate the 
inutility of such tests. 

5. In 1686, the ministers of JameslI. 
set about changing every w*here the 
corporations, as a means of gaining the 
goodwill of the Dissenters, and securing 
the elections. 

So, in 1835, did the Whig government 
court the Dissenters, and for a similar 
purpose. Subsequent to 1828, the test 
laws no longer excluded Dissenters 
from the corporations, ministers now 
resolved to proceed to the opposite ex- 
treme, to make the Dissenters predomi- 
nant in the corporations, and to place 
the property of Churchmen, destined 
for charitable purposes, at their dis- 
posal. 

In 1686, “ there was an itinerant crew 
of the worst of men that wrought in 
the towns, to be regulated under the 
direction of the committee.” — (N orth’s 
Life of Lord Guilford), ‘‘ according 
to their characters and designations 
mayors, aldermen, recorders, common 
councils, and freemen, were modified 
and established.” 

In 1835, Messrs. Sampson Augustus 
Rumball,T. Flower Ellis, John Buckle, 
Fortunatus Dwarris, and other equally 
fortunate and distinguished individuals, 
of whom a large proportion were Dis- 
senters and violent partisans, were 
despatched by government on an itine- 
rant excursion, invested with high 
power and illegal authority, to search 
all charters, records, &c. At length, 
Messrs. Rumball, Dwarris, and Co., 
having ransacked 285 corporations, 
returned to the home office loaded 
with abundant materials to serve the 
ministerial purpose. 

In 1687, says North, this trade of 
charters turned to an avowed practice 
of garbling corporqlions, in order to 
carry elections to the parliament,” (2 1 3) 

and men ran from one extreme to 
another; and as the English mode is 
reform-^ not by restoring or mending, 
but by kicking down at once whatever 
is absurd, though in itself never so 
good.” The English mode contains 
just the same now, ns it was when 
North described it. 

In 1687, “ by the practice of an- 
nulling charters, the king was become 
master of all the corporations, and 
could at pleasure change every where 
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the^whole magistracy. Tbechurch party, 
therefore, by whom the crown liacl hi- 
therto been so remarkably supported, 
and to whom the king visibly owed his 
safety from all theisfibrts of his enemies, 
was deprived of authority ; and the Dis- 
senters, those very enemies, were, first in 
London, and afterwards in every other 
corporation, substituted in their place/' 
The elections in some places (particu- 
larly York) were transferred from the 
people to the magistrates, who, by the 
new charters, were all named by the 
crown. This was, in reality, nothing 
different from the king's naming the 
members." — Vide Hi* me, p. 200, and 
Note. 

In like manner, our present rulers, 
while pursuing tiie same policy under 
the semblance of a popular reform, did 
in- no respect diminish the powers of 
the crown, or forget their own interests. 
Tlie Whig bill of 1835, gave the crown 
the power of fixing the bounds of 
boroughs, by which means ministers 
could determine who should be taxed 
and who not. The “ regulators" of 
1835 had examined 285 corporations. 
The ministers resolved on remodelling 
183. Of these, fifty-four might have 
commissions of the peace granted to 
them on application to the crown. 
Commissions were granted to the 
other 12U in such manner, tluit the 
new town councils might recommend 
to the crown persons whom they 
thought proper to receive the commis- 
sion ; but the assent of the commons 
was necessary to complete the election 
of the magistrates. 

In 1687, says Sir James Mackintosh, 
— himself formerly a member of our 
Whig government — the “ commis- 
sioners had power to remove freemen 
and corporate officers at tlieir discre- 
tion." So, in 1835, on the report of 
the commissioners, the cabinet measure 
of our reform government took away 
all the rights of freedom which had 
been secured to freemen and to persons 
having inchoate rights of freedom by 
the reform act. 

It was in consequence of this fraudu- 
lent disfranchisement, that Sir W. 
Follett, moving an amendment to the 
bill, in order to preserve the rights of 
freemen, said ** there was a clause, 
which any man, not a lawyer, might 
pass over, which at once disfranchised 
them all." He said, in the case of 
Stafford, the committee had found 
corruption to prevail to a very consi- 


derable extent among the electors 
created under the new franchise. Yet, 
on such an allegation, tlie freemen were 
to be sacrificed,, while others as bad 
were to escape." For these and other 
reasons, he moved an amendment, to 
preserve the rights of freemen. The 

liberal* government opposed this 
amendment vehemently, and, on a 
division, 232 Conservatives voted for 
the preservation of the rights of free- 
dom, while 278 “ Liberals" voted 
against their freedom, and for the act 
of injustice proposed by a Whig go- 
vernment. 

On the 13th of August, 1835, Lord 
l^yndhurst in the house of lords pro- 
posed, “ that the rights of freemen 
guaranteed to tliem by the Reform- 
bill should be perpetuated." Lord 
Melbourne and the government op- 
posed this. Nevertheless, the Con- 
servative peers preserved the rights of 
freemen and of commoners from the 
violation of the rights of freedom in- 
tended by this reform government. 

In 1687, Hume informs us, ‘Mhe 
same act of authority had been em- 
ployed in all the boroughs in Scotland." 

Similarly, in 1835, the English Mu- 
nicipal Reform-bill followed the Scot- 
tish borough reform, as the Irish has 
succeeded to the English. 

Roger North, in 1687, having related 
various extravagant proceedings of 
ministers, with regard to the practice 
of “ garbling corporations in order to 
carry elections," says, “ the Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffries was capitally concerned 
in the first of these exorbitances, and 
pushed matters through all degrees, 
into those excesses I mentioned." 

The high legal authority^ who in our 
time is reported to have been capitally 
concerned in similar exorbitances, and 
who appears to be equally willing to 
push matters into excesses, through all 
degrees, is not, indeed, as yet, l^ord 
Chief Justice. And his disappoint- 
ment at not obtaining the highest law 
appointment of the crown, has been 
but little soothed by the reversion of a 
coronet to his family. 

6. In the proceedings, likewise, which 
affect the two universities, the resem- 
blance between the conduct of Lord 
Sunderland’s administration, and that 
of I.ord Melbourne, is so very close 
and striking, that it will not be nece^ 
sary to go into any detailed length to 
prove the parallel. 

« Their fame as seats of learning," 
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buys Sir J. Mackiutosli, in his llistorif 
of the Rivolution of 1688, “ their 
station as the ecclesiastical capitals of 
tile kingdom, and their ascendant over 
the susceptible minds of all the youths 
of family and fortune, n(no I'^nda'cd 
them the chief scene o f the decisive con- 
test between James and the Established 
Church.^' — p. 135. 

The late motions for bills to admit 
Dissenters into tiic two English uni- 
versities, for the repeal of the law re- 
quiring the subscription of the thirty- 
nine articles of the church, the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the divinity 
professorship, in opposition to the will 
of the university, are almost exact 
counterparts of the proceedings in 
1086. 

liapin (ii, 760.) says, as the 
people were convinced that the king’s 
design, with whatever pretence he dis- 
guised it, was to deprive them of their 
liberty, and change the Established 
Religion, they >vonld not be instruments 
of their own ruin. The affair of A^ag- 
dalcn College,” — to which we shall 
allude shortly — contributed to open 
the eyes of the most blind, and exas- 
jierate the nation.” 

And, 111 like manner, have the pro- 
ceedings agiunst the universities alarm- 
ed the true friends of religion and 
of liberty at the present day. More- 
over, in 1686, says the Roman Catholic 
historian of England, “ James sent a 
niandalory letter to Dr. Pechell, the 
vice-chancellor of the university of 
(.'ambi'idge, to admit to tlie degree of 
master of arts, without exacting from 
him the usual oaths, one Alban Francis, 
a Benedictine monk, and Catholic niis- 
sionary, in that neighbourhood.” For 
doing this, Lingard tells us, James had 
a “ secret motive ; the hope of in- 
ducing men to profess themselves Ca- 
tholics, when they saw that the honours 
of the university were equally acces- 
sible to the members of both commu- 
nions.” 

When the university, nevertheless, 
refused to obey, the king desired them 
“ to do so at their peril.” • 

Have we not fair ground for sup- 
posing, that those who" now encourage 
the Dissenters to seek to be “ admitted 
to the full privileges, benefits, and 
emoluments, of the universities, and to 
^and upon the same footing in that 
respect as the members of the Church 
of England,” may have the same 
secret motive” for desiring that they 


should not “ lie bound by the fettew 
of the 17lh century,” if we may use 
the delicate expression cf my Lord 
John Russell upon the subject of uni- 
versities. 

It was on this question, that the 
Bishop of Gloucester, on the 13th 
of July, 1836, said, be “ looked upon 
the bill as the beginning of n series 
of measures, equally hostile to the 
universities and the chui-ch; and he 
hoped their lordships would allow him 
to say, that whenever an attack was de- 
signed against the church, the univer- 
sities were always the first objects of 
assault.** 

On the same occasion, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said of the uni- 
versities : “ During a space of 300 years, 
they had preserved religion in all its 
purity ; that polemical controversies 
liad been banished from the scats of 
those sacred institutions ; and that a 
succession of learned and well princi- 
pled men had been produced to fill all 
stations in the different prafessions of 
life, and in the several departments of 
the state. He deprecated alteration, 
therefore, in a system so fruitful of 
good.” 

It was justly objected to the mi- 
nisterial bill, that tlie course of educa- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge was 
strictly and e.ssentially a religious edu- 
cation; and the supporters of llie hill 
could not succeed without destroying 
the religious part of the system. This 
was, in fact, the aim and end of the 
Dissenters. Under the bill, every 
class of Dissenters, — Jew, Turk, Deist, 
Atheist, Infidel, Socinian, — any deno- 
mination whatsoever, any one who did 
not admit the principles of the Church 
of lingland, would be admissible to 
degrees. 

In America, where no religious teat 
was demanded, the great majority 
left tlie universities with a strong feel- 
ing of prejudice agn'uist the great mys- 
teries of Christianity. The effect of 
such a system in America had been to 
lead to and foster infideKty. But 
these facts made no impression upon 
ministers. While the Duke of Wel- 
lington thought, tliat the only religion 
tauglit at the universities should be 
that of the establishment ; I.ord MeL 
bourne, on the other hand, declared 
the present law on the subject to be 
ridiculous. 

U ni formity of religion,” was ecjually 
a darling measure of the arbitiaiy 
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of king James II. and king 
William IV. 

At Oxford, iM 1687 and 1836, af- 
fairs were carried on with a still higher 
Iiand. “ An act of royal power,’* says 
a Whig writer (Dalrymple, p. 110), 
** against one of the colleges of Oxford, 
muted the church and friends of liberty 
against the king, and suspended the 
advances of the Dissenters. James 
issued a mandate with n dispensation 
to Magdalen (College in Oxford, ‘ to 
choose one Farmer, who hud promised 
to become Catholic, president of the 
college.* lien the fellows objected, 

‘ the answer leturned by Lord Sunder- 
land was, that the king expected 
obedience to his w ill.* ^* 

The counterpart of this transaction 
is to be found in tiie appointment by 
J.urd Melbourne of Dr. Hampden, as 
regius professor of divinity, at Oxford, 
111 dehance of the well known judgment 
and expressed desires of the university 
of Oxford. Nor were the objections 
of such a body without foundation. 
Dr. Hampden, though nut a Roman 
Catliolic, is the author of a work where- 
in he states, ** first, that there is no 
distinct principle of failli ;** secondly, 
“ that, strictly to speak, in llie Scrip- 
tures themselves there are no doc- 
trines.*' 

llapin gives a letter from a Jesuit, 
at Liege, in 1087, which mentions 
“ tiiat they were next to atheists, that 
defended ‘ llie religion of the Pro- 
testants in England.’ ” 

Dr. Ilaiiipden says, “ The doctrinal 
statements of religious truth have their 
origin in the principles of human in- 
tellect.” Thus, then, the doctrine of 
atonement and redemption, of the in- 
tluence of the Holy Spirit, of llie Trinity 
and incarnalion,— every thing that we 
have been taught to believe of Divine 
origin, is, according to the Melbourne 
professor of divinity, no such thing, 
blit the -mere result of unaided human 
reason ! 

In March 1836, at a convocation 
to consider the propriety of the ap- 
])ointnienl of Dr. Hampden as divinity 
professor, nearly forty voted for him, 
nearly 600 were opposed to him, at 
the head of whom was the president of 
Magdalen — nobilc nomen. In 1687, 
Magdalen college represented, that 
all presidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were lew in- 
stances of tire king’s interposing by hi.s 
recomineudation in favour of any can- 


didate;” and, ill this instance, it ap- 
peared that the siaMes which rc^urd 
private properly even w&e not scenre 
from invasion : I he privikgcs of a col- 
lege are attacked; men are illegally 
dispossessed of their property ^ for ad- 
hering to their duty^ to their oaths, and 
to their religion; the fonntuim of the 
church ate attempted to he poisoned; 
nor would it be long, it w'as concluded, 
ere all ecclesiastical, as well as civil 
pieferment, would be bestovved on 
such as, negligent of honour, virtue, 
and sincerity, basely sacriheed their 
faith to the reigning superstition. Such 
were the general sentiments ; and as the 
universities have an intimate connexion 
with the ecclesiastical establishment, 
.(lid mightily inierest all tliose who 
have there received their education, 
tliis arbitrary proceeding begat an uni- 
versal discontent against the king's 
administration.” — IlcMi', p. 264. 

In 1836, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury waited on Lord Melbourne, and 
iiifor^ied him that he had an address 
from the university against tlie appoint- 
ment of Dr, Hampden to present to 
his majesty. Lord Melbourne assured 
his grace, “ it would be unnecessary to 
huiTy the presentation, as nothing would 
be done immediately.” In the mean- 
time, his lordship hastened to liis ma- 
jesty, and obtained the royal as.sent to 
the ap])ointment, before the king was 
aware of the intended petition from 
the university. 

Geiieial indignation was naturally 
and justly roused at such arbitrary and 
deceitful proceedings upon such a sub- 
ject, and measures were taken to enable 
the Alagdalcn divinity professor, to 
give certilieatcs to candidates for holy 
orders. The university and the church 
were, however, somew hat silenced into 
submission, by a deeper and more 
general consternation .at the mere 
rumour of his lordship's design, to add 
a higher ecclesiastical dignity to that 
which had already been conferred on 
Dr. Hampden. 

Such a threat reminds us of the 
remark James 11., when the uiii- 
\crsity of Cambridge refused to confer 
a degree upon tlie Benedictine monk : 
“ Let them do so at their peril !” ex- 
claimed the enraged tyrant. 

Lord Melbourne did not coincide 
in opinion with those Christians who, 
objected to a Socinian profe^sor of 
divinity ; and, like James II., he “ re- 
mained master of the field.” 
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In 1687, Magdalen college, in virtue 
of successive letters mandatory, was re- 
peopled with new men, — a motley 
colony taken from the professors of bolli 
religions. — LiNCAni), p. 154. 

(3ur j)i*esent ministers have, in this 
respect, outdone their prototypes in the 
seventeenth century. Tn 1836, they 
established a “ motley colony ’'of their 
own, in the metropolis, as we have 
already mentioned. “ It was, how- 
ever, a victory,” continues Lingard, 
“ of which he had no reason to be 
proud, for it betrayed the hollowness 
of his pretensions to good faith and 
sincerity ; and earned him the enmity 
of the great body of the clergy, and of 
all who were devoted to the interests 
of the church.” In like manner, has 
the recent conduct of rulers created 
universal distrust and dislike among 
all bodies of churchmen. 

In 1687, vve are told by Kapin, 

the king would have a parliament 
which should consent to the abrogation 
of the penal laws and tests, or /^rant 
him a power of dispensing with them 
at a time when his whole conduct dis- 
covered a settled design of planting the 
Popish upon the ruins of the Protestant 
religion ; but he every where met with 
such coldness, or rather avtrsiony to his 
designs, that he durst not venture to 
call a parliament. 

The government of I.ord Melbourne 
has, by similar policy, placed itself in 
fully as critical, or even in a more 
dangerous position. They have en- 
couraged and strengthened the Papists 
so much, that, with the present parlia- 
ment, even if they were inclined to 
stop short at the point beyond which 
the conscientious and religious Dis- 
senters do not wish them to go, they 
dare not, lest they lose the support of 
their Homan Catholic adherents; with- 
out whose assistance they could not 
continue in office. If they are pre- 
pared to go to the extremes that the 
Papists desire, they must encouriter the 
resolute opposition of all conscientiou.s 
Dissenters united to the whole body of 
Churchmen : and if, on the 4 >ther hand, 
ministers seek to dissolve in tlie hope 
of gaining a better parliament, the fa- 
vour that they have already shewn to 
Popery has created so much coldness, 
or rather aversion, to their designs, 
f that their calling n new parliament 
would be a most iiazardoiis, if not a 
fatal experiment. 

Having finished our comparison of 


the measures affecting the universities, 
we proceed to consider the similarity 
of the two )>criods in some other points. 

7. Hapin informs us, that ‘‘some of 
the bishops go into the designs of the 
court;" and we are told by Lingard, 
as well as by the .Tesuit at Liege, that 
some were of “ suspected orthodoxy." 
Moreover, the Bishop of Durham is 
reported to have been of the number. 

Our surprise at the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden last spring was, in a 
great measure, removed, when we re- 
flected on the person whom ministers 
singled out for, and elevated to, the 
third bishopric in rank in the country. 
Dr. Maltby had not only opened his 
house to dissenting ministers, of what- 
ever calling or denomination, and given 
them precedence at his table before 
the clergy of liis own diocess; but he 
had published a work in 1812, in 
which he says that “ the whole of the 
Bible could 7iot he inhiidcd for all 
classes of mankind ;” that, out of the 
sixty-six books of the Old and New 
Testaments, not above seven in the 
Old, and eleven in the New, appear to 
be calculated for the study or compre- 
hension of the unlearned that the 
Kpistles are nothing more than mere 
matteis of record, connected with the 
introduction of our religion " (and this, 
in Dr. Maltby ’s view, constitutes their 
chief, if not their only value); that 
a great portion of the Scripture is not 
calculated for general diffusion;” and 
** that all that is indispensable for man 
to know' is contained in a very small 
part of the Bible.” That such ex- 
pressions as the above sliould have es- 
caped the lips of Mr. Siiicl is natural 
enough : attempts on tlie part of the 
Homan Catholics to bring the sacred 
volume into disrepute are far from 
creating surprise, because we know 
them to be in perfect unison with the 
doctrine, precept, and practice of that 
church. It is by intercepting the light 
of divine truth tiiat the agitators main- 
tain their political ascendancy over a 
benighted people : it is in obedience 
to the see of Home that the titular 
prelates of Ireland “ entirely, and with- 
out exception, pmliibit” ** the reading 
or retaining of" “ Bibles or Testa- 
ments" distributed by the Bible So- 
ciety." It is in the spirit of such pro- 
hibition that there are found those who 
applaud the burning or burying of 
Bibles as pernicious books," and de- 
nounce, as Dr. M^Hale did, the Pro- 
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testant Church, as incubus,'' 
bloodsucker," “ a vampire." The Irish 
Homan Catholic prelates had rather 
men should sit in darkness than that 
they should attempt to find out light 
for themselves." If the blinded people 
were fully acquainted with the sacred 
truths, and with the doctrines of Him 
who said “Render unto Caisar the 
things which are Caesar’s,” they would 
no longer submit to their authority and 
violate the law, nor disregard the con- 
stituted powers. 

That the pope should denounce the 
Bible as a “ pernicious book,” is a 
matter of no surprise ; it has been the 
uniform practice and tactic of that see 
to “account the Scriptures an aliment 
of so doubtful virtue as to become 
poison, unless accompanied by the 
proper antidote.” It is by denouncing 
the right of “ private judgment,” even 
the principles of toleration as the “i/w- 
piety of doling men ;” it is by enslaving 
the minds of men in the bonds of 
ignorance and the chains of supersti- 
tion, that the papal see acquired and 
maintains its temporal power over na- 
tions. But wlien wc hear Ciiristian 
divines, and prelates of a reformed and 
pure faith — when we find the teachers 
and overseers of our Protestant Church 
using similar language, and holding 
the like doctrines — when we see a 
Protestant archbishop of Ireland con- 
certing with a titular Roman Catholic 
prelate to mutilate the sacred volumes, 
and exclude tiie Divine truths from 
school education — when we find him 
deprecating discussions on Socinian- 
ism,* and controversies on erroneous 
doctrines, — then, indeed, Protestants 
may well exclaim, “ The Church is in 
danger !’' 

I would refer those Protestant over- 
seers of the church to the words of a 
distinguished prelate, who was equally 
eminent for his true Christian charity 
and fervour of religion : T mean the 
late Dr. Heber. He says, “ Preachers 
may be intemperate and careless ; they 
may shock by hasty zeal, or disgust by 
unsuitable demeanour : but these holy 
volumes are every where pure^ and co»- 
sistentf and peaceable^ 

8. It becomes at length almost wea- 
risome to recount the endless points of 
similarity exhibited between tlie mea- 
sures of our present “ liberal” rulers, 
and the proceedings of a government 


which endeavoured to rivet the chains 
of slavery under the cloak of freedom ; 
but the following is too remarkable to 
be omitted: — llapiii says the clergy 
were forbidden to preach upon contro- 
verted points “ for fear, as was pre- 
tended, of raising animosities among the 
people. It was thus,” he adds, that 
the persecution began in Queen Mary’s 
reign; and it ought not to seem strange 
that a Popish king should imitate so 
zealous u Popish queen.” 

The following extract from the speech 
of a cabinet minister, will shew how 
desirous our present rulers are of faith- 
fully imitating their Popish predeces- 
sors. On the 7th March, 1836, Lord 
TIowick designated those Protestant 
clergymen, who were active in their en- 
deavours to enlighten the people, and 
to turn them from the eri-ors of super- 
stition by the knowledge of the truths 
of the Gospel, as “ most mischievous 
individuals, — missionaries of mischief, 
to fan the flame of religious animosities , — 
reveijsnd itinerants, going about the 
roimtry preaching intolerance, under 
the name of Protestantism, which rested 
on the right of private judgment We 
have just seen the very tolerant view of 
the light private judgment, enter- 
tained by the head of the infallible 
Church. 

In the same amiable spirit of tolera- 
tion, did that most liberal monarch, 
James 11., address the following letter 
to the Earl of Clarendon at Dublin in 
February, 1686. 

“ 1 have heard that some of the 
Church of England clergy where you 
arc, have been as indiscreet as others of 
them have been in London, and have 
meddled with controversy more than 
was necessary, or expedient; inveighing 
very much against Popery, even to stir 
up the people against them, which, if 
so, is very indiscreetly done, and what 
must not be suffered. The bishops here 
have promised me they will do their 
parts to hinder any such kind of ser- 
mons, and, upon that account, I made 
your brother give Dr. Sherlock a severe 
reprimand fund have stopped a pension 
he held ; and pray do you take care to 
hinder those where you are to continue 
to do the like** 

If the letter which we have just given 
had been addressed to the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and the date been 1836* 
instead of 1686, he could not more 


(Jaiie of the Rev. Mr. Bagot and the Dean of Patrick’s^ 
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failhfiilly have fulfilled the injunctions 
It contains for the advancement of 
Popery, and the destruction of pure re- 
ligion, than by llie ste])s which he lias 
taken in conformity with the known 
wishes of the present cabinet. 

Mr. Nolan, a most able preacher, 
who was converted from the Roman 
(Catholic faith about three years since, 
has lately been intei-dicted by his grace 
from preaching in a ProtColant churcli 
a controversial sermon against the errors 
of Popery. This worthy Protestant 
archbishop had previously prohibited 
one Protestant clergyman trom preach- 
ing against Socinianism, the tenets of 
which sect Dr. Wliatoley is known to 
approve, and had silenced another for 
preaching against that education board, 
where his Protestant grace sits and 
concerts with the Roman C'atholic 
])rimate (Dr. Murray), how to mutilate 
Scripture. 

Another Protestant minister (the 
Rev. Mr. Delaney), was likewise ar- 
rested in last October, lest be sliould 
preach a controvert i;tl sermon. Rnpin 
mentions an Irish archbishop, in the 
lime of James 1 1,, likewise, whose 

religion came to be susjwctcd.*' 

If the Jesuit priest had lived in our 
lime, he might well have written as he 
did in 1686, “ that the (’aiholic inter- 
est grows very strong,** (an<l that 
‘‘ they were next to allieisls that de- 
fended the Protestant faitlP’); and 
might probably soon add now, as he did 
then, a ('atliolic lord -lieutenant is 
shortly to go over to Ireland to establish 
the Catholic interest in lliat kingdom.** 
— (Rapin.) 

Clarendon informs us, tliat, in his 
time, it was the fashion to* speak ill 
of Protestantism;*' and in this rcsfMJCt 
Lord Melbourne's government in 1837 
is as similar to that of the notorious 
Earl of Sunderland, as it is diflerent 
even from that of l"arl Grey in 1834. 
He told the Dissenters, that if they 

pressed for the destruction of the 
church establishment, he at once took 
his stand against them ; he would not, 
for a single moment, appeaf to encou- 
rage the theorists who were for sepa- 
rating church and slate.” But now we 
find the separatists and the members 
of the church-rate abolition society, 
Messrs. Hume, Lushingtoii, Ewart, &c. 
pressing their objects upon ministers, 
and continuing to enjoy their confidence 
and fiivonr. 

We see Mr. O'Connell, Mr, Baines, 


and the whole body of the. anti-church 
and repeal members, the props and 
mainstay of the government,— we see 
them countenanced, courted, and en- 
couraged in their irreligious and revo- 
lutionary designs by the members of 
the king's administration. In the 
, powerful language of Mr. Harvey, — 

They are to the ministers what air is 
to the body, without their support they 
perish.** After the exposition wliich 
we have given of the various measures 
of the government; the encouragement 
given to Popery; the dissensions ex- 
cited between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters; the attempts upon the uni- 
versities ; the ** poisoning the fountains 
of the tiiurch;** the elevation of un- 
worthy persons to high ecclesiastical 
dignities; the prohibition to Protestant 
ministers to preach upon controverted 
points ; and the various methods of 
encouragement shewn to the enemies 
of the establishment of the reformed 
church; — after all this, enough has 
been said to justify us in the use of the 
concluding words of a letter addressed 
in 1688 to the I'resbyterian ministers 
in Scotland, by Sir Patrick Iliimc, 
afterwards biarl of Marchmont, at the 
time be suftered banishment for the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

Now, I think,’* said he, “ t have 
said what may convince Protestants 
that the I’opish plot is still carrying on, 
and is advanced to a })itch more dan- 
gerous and imminent than ever hereto- 
fore ; that the repealing of” such laws 
“ as at present lend to the supporting 
the I’rolostant religion against the 
I'ajiists, is a method used by the 
Papists to bring tbeir damnable plot 
against our religion and liberties to its 
final accomplishment. 

“ All 1 shall add, is to wish Pro- 
testants to see to it, 7iot to be gulled h/ 
their ene^nies, not to misjudge their 
friends, and to be ever ready to do or 
to suffer as Go(P shall call them to it, 
for their interests of so high moment, 
pro Christo et pati'id duke periculum,^^ 

9. As it is interesting and instructive 
to observe how the two periods tally, 
in the obliquity of ministers of state, 
and in the vehemence of the political 
Dissenters ; so, on the other hand, it is 
equally pleasing to witness their re- 
semblance in the union, meekness, and 
forbearance of the church party. 

Rapin (758) informs us, ‘‘ the Epis- 
copalians unanimously resolved not to 
answer tliem (the Dissenters), for fear 
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of widening the breach between llie two 
parties, at a time wiieii their union was 
more than ever necessary. It cannot 
be denied that their moderation and 
))riidencc were exemplary.” 

In like manner, in our own day, the 
church, though it has fearlessly de- 
fended itself from the attacks of its 
enemies, has yet prudently abstained 
from any indecent heat or violence of 
recrimination. The church has justi- 
lied itself in the eyes of the people. 
Kapin says, In 1686 the designs of 
King James only put the church party 
more upon their guard.” — (758.) It is 
thus that the seltish pur})osos of de- 
signing men ever defeat thoir object, 
and tliat good is brought out of evil. 
Had it not been for the activity of 
those who seek to overturn the cliurch, 
we 'Should not have seen such strenuous 
and praiseworthy exertions on the part 
of the friends of the cstablisiirnent. 
The distrust of the principles of the 
self-styled liberal government, and their 
“ discouragement to Iboteslantisin,” 
has called forth a display of religious 
feeling and of attachment to the re- 
formed faith tliroiighcut the united em- 
pire, beyond our most fervent expecta- 
tions. In one year 70,000/. were sub- 
scribed, and sixty-fivc new churches 
begun in Scotland, and many private 
individuals have erected them at their 
sole expense. In London alone, in one 
day, upwards of 50,000/. were sub- 
scnLied for metroi>olitaii churches, and 
since that time the sum has l)een nearly 
doubled, and fifty new cliurches were 
begun. The corporation of i.ondoii 
subscribed 500/. for tlie above purpose ; 
many Dissenters voted for the grant, 
and one liiglily respectable Noncon- 
formist, INIr. ilourne, spoke in its favour. 

If evidence in favour of the church 
were wanting, it is to be found in an 
official paper, May, 1036, vvliich in- 
forms us, that, during the period in 
which the society forrcbuildingchurches 
has been in operation, it has assisted 
1 260 parishes, by means whereof 
313,550 additional sittings have been 
obtained, of which number 233.925 are 
free and unappiopiiated. That the so- 
ciety lias contributed the sum of 
199,405/. from its own funds, and has 
thereby given encouragement to the 
additional expenditure of more than 
900,000/i on the part of the various 
parishes. 

Moreover, an incomplete list states, 
lhat in September last as many as 169 


new cbnrcbes had been erected in the 
four midland counties only. In Lan- 
cashire, seventy-seven ; in Yorkshire, 
forty-nine; in Staftbrdshire, twenty- 
seven ; and in Cheshire, sixteen ; and 
other counties may liave contributed in 
the like proportion to the diffusion of 
true religion. And if any further testi- 
monial were required to. prove the at- 
tachment of Britons to their church, or 
their approbation of the meekness, for- 
bearance, and good conduct of the suf- 
fering ministers of their religion, it is 
shewn in the sum of nearly 150,000/. 
subscribed for the relief of tlic distressed 
clergy in Ireland. 

10. (Rapin,700.) Having mentioned 
that some of the members of parliament 
bad been “ charged with the design of 
sacrificing the interest of religion and 
their country ” to the measures of the 
government, continues, “ when they 
discovered that the designs struck at 
the Protestant religion in general, with- 
out any disffhction of sects, tliey proved, 
bey end all contradiction, that they were 
not less zealous l^rotestarits than those 
who accused tliom of being Papists, or 
l\)])ishly inclined.” 

In 1834, before the government had 
adopted the Appropriation Clause,” in 
obedience to O’Connell and the Roman 
Catholics, Earl Grey boasted, on the 
subject of the Irish church, that 416 
members who voted in the house of com- 
mons were in favour of the government 
measure, and only 100 against it. At 
the conference” at Litchfield House 
ministers pledged their existence to the 
appropriation Clause. In 1835 an 
appeal was made lo the nation. The 
proceedings of ministers “ greatly con- 
tributed to open the eyes of the most 
blind, ami exasperate the nation.” — 
(Ha pin), and the consequence was, 
that in 1836, in a house where, in- 
cluding pairs, 608 out of 658 members 
voted, 317 were in favour, and 291 
were against the government measures, 
or the majority boasted by Earl Grey 
had decreased from 316 to 26, making 
a diflVrence of 290 votes in the short 
space of two years, and ibis year from 
26 to 23. Ministers may well hesitate, 
as James did, ere they “ venture to call 
another parliament,” since the nation is 
now, as it was then, at last undeceived.” 

But, should ministers persist in their 
revolutionary course, though the currente 
of popularity has set as strongly against 
them as it was formerly in their favour ; 
there is nothing new in such conduct. 
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**QuosDeusper(lere vuU priusdementat.’* 

And we are told that James, — tiiough 
“ liis popularily was already gone,*' 
though “ the hopes excited by his first 
speech had been blighted by his subse- 
quent conduct," tliough “ aware of this 
change of public npiniop, — clung the 
"tnore obstinately to his purpose.*' 

So it it with our present r-ulcrs. Tiie 
diminution of Uieir supporters, which 
was produced by a general Election, has 
been thrown away upon them; the 
rejection, by his constituents, of a cabi- 
net minister, tl)e author of the llcforin- 
bill, has not opened their eyes; the 
terms in which their former supporters, 
the Dissenters, speak of them, has not 
aroused them ; the voice of the Radi- 
cals seems lost upon them. The fol- 
lowing is the state of the Whig party in- 
England, as described by a baronet 
who claims the title of one of the leaders 
of that party. 

In tlie counties, the [Iftwcr of tho 
Reform party is elai/i/ decreasing, in the 
twenty-six contested elections of KnglisJi 
counties, which have taken place since 
the lust dissolution, the Reformers have 
been defeated in nineteen, and have lost 
twenty. two members; whilst, in the 
seven elections which tliey have g-aiiied, 
they have not acquired a single vote, but 
merely retained their foimer seats. The 
total loss in the English, for counties, 
has been thirty- three members ; of one 
hundred and forty English members for 
counties, only fifty-eight are now Re- 
formers ; and as thirty of these hold their 
seats with Tories, probably by a sort of 
compromise, it is not improbable that 
most of them will be defeated in the event 
of a struggle.” 

. The writer, having alluded to some 
of the policy of the government, con- 
tinues : As such conduct can lead to 


nothing but the complete discomfiture 
of the Whigs, it is for the Radicals to 
consider how they may avoid sharing 
in the disgrace.*' 

The obvious purpose of the whole of 
this article, which is entitled << Terms 
of the Alliance between ihe Whigs and 
Radicals,*' is to goad the Whig- lUdical 
government to seek safety in the adop- 
tion of an entirely Radical policy, and 
to rely for support upon the ultra- 
moveme'ut paity ; which, indeed, dur- 
ing last session, formed the most power- 
ful body of thei| supporters. 

Does not, then, the very nature of 
their support tell them, that they and 
the British constitution cannot stand 
together ? 

But, without considering the un- 
certain and dangerous assistance whicli 
they derive from the revolutionary and 
repeal party, does not the extension of 
constitutional feeling, and the disgust 
at the proceedings of government, ex- 
hibited througbout Great Britain, tell 
them that they cannot exist much 
longer ? Do not llic expressions of 
veneration for jhe Established (/hurch, 
in the counties of England and Scot- 
land, tell them that the conviction and 
judgment of true Britons abhor their 
measures of Church Spoliation ? Do 
not the Conservative associations of 
operatives and others — the manifesta- 
tkms of religious attachment at public 
meetings, from Cornwall to the Ork- 
neys, and from Kent to Cape Wiaiii ? 
Do not the recent events at the great 
commercial towns of Dublin, New- 
castle, Liverpool, and, above all,* Glas- 
gow, sound the knell in ike ears of 
ministers, and indicate to them, more 
plainly than words can tell, that the 
British empire is dissatisfied with their 
measures, and distrusts tlieir designs i 
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llaiUn, Baden, 183 — 

Chadeut is one of the remarkable * 
names of ouv time. We had poor 
Chabert, the colonel of the Imperial 
Guard, left dead upon the field of 
l^ylau ; rescued from the snow ; treated 
for years in a lunatic hospital ; disowned 
by his wife, whom he found married to 
another, on his return to Trance ^ and, 
at last, induced by his benevolence to 
declare himself an ipipostor, rather 
than dislionour the children of his tin- 
wortliy spouse, dying in penury. 
Next we had Chabert, the fire- king ; 
and now we have Chabert, the Baden 
water-king, who reigns over the festi- 
vities of the Civitas Aurelia Aquensis. 
In a'proper sense, lie is tlie entrepreneur^ 
and visible comptroller of the gaming, 
eatiiig, dancing, and promenading 
establishment, wliich is under one roof, 
and miscalled the Hall of Conversa- 
tion. He himself describes it less am- 
bitiously, as the “ House of Benefi- 
cence,^’ and adds, — “ If you w'ant more 
money, go to the tabic with the tapis 
veitf and they give it you, provided 
the impartial cards consent; if you are 
* a man given to appetite,’ do not 
^ take a knife and cut your throat/ but 
take a fork, and feast upon French 
dishes in every variety and excellence, 
for next to nothing. Go to the other 
extremity of the building, and your in- 
tellect, too, will be nourished with the 
Gazette de France, and the (Fluvrcs 
completes of Paul do Kock. Thus,” 
he triumphantly perorates, “ you are 
enriched, instructed, fed” — no, he 
does not say dollied,” because he 
knows you arc more likely to be strips 
ped ; but that is your fault, if it hap- 
pens, and not the portly ChaberTs. 

JVovided sou tempt not Fortune 
over often, and loo far, and avoid fall- 
ing in love for a longer period than 
the season, Hadcn is, perhajis, the 
place in the world, where the mind is 
most soothed by constantly dwelling 
upon beautiful objects, and seeing all 
those about you looking gay, or, at 
least desiciivrcs. The reHeclioii, alas ! 
that you can at any moment cliaiige 
the dolce far nienlc, the godlike idle- 
ness (Guttliche faulheit, as the Ger- 
mans say, when they sip coffee with a 
pluraeau two feet thick over them, in a 
room stove-heated, to imitate the Sy- 
rian summer), for the bustle and en-* 
VOt. XV. NO. I.XXXJX* 


joyinents of society and relined wants, 
is a delightful potentiality, and scarcely 
to be acquired any where else. As to 
flirtations, the thing is so well undi r- 
slood, that they are universally iokraled,. 
and have been known t04)rodi^e every 
imaginable consequence — save mar- 
riage. The gaming-table, also, be- 
comes an object so familiar, that the 
danger of excitement is withdrawn from 
it. Sometimes a staid-looking Knglidi 
matron, of the “kilUtheir-own-mutton” 
class, with five daughters in while 
muslin and green veils, sit solemnly 
down at the rotdcllc ; and if one of 
them wins, the remainder are sure to 
prove how much they enter into the 
spirit of the hour, by trying to borrow 
of the fortunate damjel, who common- 
ly resists the appeal. I'heii gioup.s of 
the fair of IMay Fair, Bloomsbury’s 
blooming belles, or Finsbury Square’s 
square squaws, occupy other seats, or 
range, behind them, in an inner room, 
the t'ouge et tioir is piireiied in a more 
grave and syslematic manner, at a long 
green table, with six croupiers and an 
inspector. Here, 

“ Alas, unmimiful of their doom, the 
little victims play 

and the little players are generally the 
victims, whose combined losses make 
up the profits of liie Bank. It is on 
the principle of the great fish eating up 
all the little ones, — besides, “om prend 
les petits voleitrs^' every where. The 
German frequenters of Baden are the 
least conspicuous — not the least es- 
timable. Throughout Dontchland (Ba- 
den is only geographically German), 
there certainly i^® a gloom ahoiil every 
thing. Seldom seeking to enjoy ihein- 
^selves — viill lo>)S to entertain otluM’.^, — 
the Gernuin’s flays are passed in a gen- 
tle alternalion of routine and euniii. 
(How difterent liom the o/d society of 
France, which owed half its charm to 
the very opposite of tliat mood of 
mind, — wtiere every one brought 
some entertaining faculty, or accom- 
plishment, to the cornmdn stock, and 
endeavoured to make the lest of the so- 
ciety pleased with themselves!) 

Yesterday, M. B. described Madam « 
de S. as very amiable; and then, hy 
way of climax, asserted that slie li.ul 
twenty-six Indian shawls. 

X X 
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** TbinV, think, what a heaven she must 
mf^e of Cachemire !'* 


Saw the sempiternal Miss Rivers 
dressed like a girl of eighteen ! She 
almost rivals V^enus het'self in point of 
antiquity. 

The German in the world who cir- 
culates most (and who has become 
most polished by circulating) is the 
Baron de M- Rich, — learned, kind- 
hearted, and well-mannered, with a 
tincture of cynicism, and a taste for 
gossip almost transcending that of the 
celebrated Alexander 11. lie arrived 
only ten days ago, and is acquainted 
with the details of every one of note 
whom he found here. Before we qnii- 
te<l the table d'hote of the Ziihringer 
Tlof, this evening, he had taken upon 
himself (and in an old Roman colony 
there was something not inappropriate 
ill the assumption) the office of nomen- 
clator. I have frequently made the 


observation, that if you desire to know 
the realities of the English abroad, you 
must refer to some well-selected per- 
son of the place; but if you wish to 
hear all tliat can possibly be urged in 
the way of detraction and scandal, yon 
have only to ask the first British subject 
you meet, and lie, or slie, will leave 
you nothing to desire in the way of 
pulling to pieces.’’ I have, there- 
fore, every prospect of a true account 
of my compatriots, witlmut attempting 
to investigate what may not repay the 
trouble. From the following arrange- 
ment for a pic-nic, w»hich was found in 
a looking-glass draner at the Baden 
hotel, it would seem that they do not 
avoid foreign intercourse as much 
their known habits would imply. It 
seems as if there were something of 
nfiinitive relation intended between the 
])ersons and the plaU they w'erc to con- 
tribute, — a sort off «erman- Bath -plea- 
santry, wliich all parties take in good 
humour. 


Chapon truffe M* de Hertiuk. 

'I'lippes au naturelle Mdme. lu V^oisine. 

Filet de chevreuil saut^ duus son jus (jeu ?) Prince K, de ITasen. 

IMaquerelle frite a la sauce rovale Mdme. du Siecle de la Brelandiere. 

Omelettes souffl6es sauce ii ritalienne. . . . Miss Blackclaws. 

Liinaces nu gratiii Mdlle. de Weibteufel. 

Alouettes aux pommes de terre La famille Singe (?). 

Poulnrde froide Miss (joing. 

Anguilles a lu Tartaro Miss Ilenburns. 

Lapin grille Lady Fallas. 

Petits canards ^tuves Miss Pallases. 

Cuisse de dinde au persil (non admise) . . Miss Rivers. 

Petits pots de creme a la flour d oranges. . Mdlles. de Turkhalisen et Rotheim. 

Raie au beurre noir Mdme. dt Bonnmi. 

Queue dc moutoii ])anee Mdme. Moses Ilabicbt. 

Rognons u lu brochette Mdme. d*i van and Mdiiio. de (iirouette. 

Oeufs a la iiejge Mdlles. de IloHgulla. 

'I’ete de pore fiiinC’e Comte Walske. 

Caisse de bccasse Prince Tarantella. 

B^cassiiie nu jus Princess Tanintelln. 

T.iiiotte a la flnanciere Mdme. de Pinadon. 

('oteletto sauce tomatc M. des Fleuv6s. 

Fromage de cochon M. Jacques do la Roche. 

Poitrine deveau aux champignons M. Pernelle. 

Rifstek au Bon Pero d’Kdimbourg Le General Gofitg. 


On inquiry at the hotel, I was as- 
sured that no such names as the 
above %verc known, except Miss Ri- 
vers’s, the excluded one; so that it 
must be some list of a party in the 
days of Lout.s XiV. (or of Louvois, 
perhaps, who burnt Baden, arM some 
forty other towns in the palatinate), or 
else the names are fictive ; and 1 have 
no way of divining the persons indi- 
cated. Walked to the Alte Schloss (not 
^ Miois ScMoss^*’ dear Miss Tredoppe^ 


though we mean the same thing, and 
you have described it better than I 
shall attempt), and, after conleroplatiiig 
an expanse of delicious country from 
its walls, descended to the lower chtl- 
teaii. There is tradition and trace of a 
subterranean passage between these 
two buildings. One use of it was a 
good illustration of the disap|)oint- 
ments which occur inter f)ocvlum fit 
labra. A powerful baron was^ jierad- 
veuJtuxe^ invited to dine with the grand 
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justiciary, who received liim with be- 
coming courtesy; hut, instead of being 
conducted to the banqueting-room, he 
suddenly found himself pinioned, and 
led Uirough the said passage to the 
lower building, and into the presence 
of the judges of the Vi:iim (Jr.uiciir. 
The cliamber occupied by this tribunal 
was a Koman bath, winch has under- 
gone little alteration, excepting the 
stone seats, placed against the walls for 
members of the court. No time was 
wasted upon forms ; and, in most 
cases, the guest suspected of heteroclite 
notions was speedily removed to the 
passage above, at the extremity of 
which was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, brilliantly illuminated. The 
officer of justice required him, as a 
true ('alholic, to step fbrw'ard,and kiss 
the' holy emblem. In an instant the 
trap-door before the niche gave way — 
the victim falling through two iron 
wlioels, armed on their inner circum- 
fcience with converging blades, and 
revolving inversely by the agency of 
some croupiers to this judicial roulette, 
instantly put the baron en capiiotade» 
For less distinguished criminals, there 
ap))ears to liave been smaller mercy ; 
and they lemained before trial, and 
aft(‘r sentence also, in one of the fright- 
ful dungeons wlncli not 

A simbi'am tliat had lost its way** 

ever penetrates. At other presidencies 
of tlie secret tribunal, tlic image was so 
ronstructed that the arms embraced 
the suppliant, and cut him in two. 
I'Vjr such a reward to penitence and 
devotion, it should have rather been 
an ideal of Juditli, or oF Daliiah. 

This is my second evening in private 
soci(?ty ; and 1 find the French, who 
have crossed the llhine for the first 
time, and the Fngli$li,who are amazed 
at finding any thing but saiier-kraut 
and cannon, form conclusions, from this 
melange of all quarters of the globe, as 
if it had been an epitome of purely 
German existence. 1 wish they would 
go even fifty miles into llie interior, to 
see the difference. It would teach 
them something, and not be disagree- 
able ; for the gloom I admitted is of a 
soothing kind, and travelling through 
forests lulls one to repose : indeed, 
most things in Germany have that ten- 
dency, except the beds. 

Baden, being within half a day’s 
journey of Strasburg, is constantly 
jM3j>pliied vilh jthe irue pAtis die foie 


gras. Beyond a well-founded peptic 
instinct against this luxury, there is a 
prejudice as to the education of the 
bird who, says a French gastronomic 
author, feeling glorious anticipations of 
the fame his liver will excite, calmly 
endures the painful process which se- 
cures that liver’s expansion. The 
course of martyrdom which the founder 
oi foie gras is goose enough to be 
proud of, ^ we are assured by the in- 
spired writer just alluded to, has been 
misunderstood by Iiim and by others. 
There is no nailing of the web-foot to 
the kitchen hearth, and consequent ex- 
posure to a glowing fire. All they do 
(and bad enough it would be if ihe pa- 
tients were insensible to posthumous 
renown) is to keep the birds in so 
narrow a coop as to make it impossible 
for them to take the exercise ofturning 
even, and to cram them two or three* 
times a-day with Indian corn, allowing 
little or no neater. Sometimes the he- 
patic disease takes a wrong form, and 
washes the valued organ to such a dc*- 
gree, that the goose has almost as little 
Jiver left as if he w'cre a colonel in the 
Fast India Company’s ser\ iL*o. 

7*i CM s . 0 N SH A K r.spi: A 11 1;, 1 820 . 

\N’ns it in adoption of the vulgar no- 
tion, of every African being a “ black- 
a-moor, ’’that Shakespeare made Othello 
a negro? The Moors of the coast of 
Barbary were those who had intercourse 
with the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
stales, and they are a reinavkably hand- 
some race of men, — in com|)lexioii 
very little darker than the Spaniards. 
A lady might fall in love with a war- 
rior of this caste, — “ because he is the 
last person she ought to fall in love 
with, or for any other equally good fe- 
male reason,” — while her passion for a 
flat- nosed, woolly-lieaded, cucumber- 
shinned, and strong-smelling negro, 
either presents a notion of her gross 
depravity, or conveys an improbable 
and disgusting image. 

A littlf^ more than kin and less than 
kind.” One of the in which 

our bard indulged was as obviously 
meant to be conveyed here as in ** gild- 
ing bis double> gilt. The probability 
is, that “kind^ was pronounced in 
Shakespeare’s day as our Saxon fore-® 
fathers and the Germans of the present 
times utter it, aa if spelt kin/, and 
n^eaning a This wtoren .the 
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tended antithesis, as also the sound; 
and wc tmdnrstand Hamlet's reflection, 
that the real relation between the king 
and himself is beyond that of ordinary 
affinity, but short of the tie between a 
parent and a child. (Rather proud of 
this etymological discovery,lhapp€ned, 
long afterwards, to look into Schlegel’a 
admirable translation, to see how he 
had rendered it ; and perceived that 
the meaning had been so obvious to the 
ear, as well as to the eye, of the Ger- 


man, that, without a note or comment, 
he gives the sentence. 

“ £twas mehr als Vetter — minder als 
Kind.” 

Somewhat more than cousin — less than 
child ! 


The following lines, from the pen of 
the Count Jules de Resseguier, appear 
to me to be full of feeling, and very 
harmoniously expressed : — 


“ LA MonT d’unk fille db village. 

“ D6ja Ton a creuse la terre ; 

L’enu b^iiite a mouill^ le funehre rameau, 

£t la croix gsirde avec mystere 
Le cercueil virginal d*un ange du hnmeau. 

Dans ses choveux eutrelacee 
L’aub^pino tombait sur sou front sans couleurs. 

£t le fragile eclat des fleurs 
Rappelait sa jeunosse, lielas ! situt passco ! 

Et de SOS jeuncs sneurs d^ju les bras trembliins 
Ont enleve la dcpouille cb^rio ; 

£t le cortege march e, et de longs voiles bhmes 
Passent, passent encore au fond de hi pitiirie. 

11s passent au memo chemin 
Oil le dernier Diinanche elle dansait encore ; 

Ou Toglantine vient d'^clore, 

Sur le memo rameaii qui dcpouillait su main. 

Le cortege s^eloigne ; et quelques voix rustiqiies 
Font monter dans les airs de luincntables cluints ; 

On efleuillc les lys du champs ; 

On entend les derniers cuiitiques ; 

De IWle des morts on a franebi le seuil ; 

Les vierges un moment deposent le cercueil 
Sur la bruyere liumide et verte ; 

Puis elles font un pas et dans la terre ouverte 

Le fardcaii disparait lentement descendu. 

L'n bruit lugubre et sourcl alors est entendu ; 
A ce bruit ont cesid touts les vains bruits dn mondiu 
Un hoinme est rest6 scul sur la fosse jirofonde, 

£t son bras fait tomber, ct fait tomber longtemps 
1 .a terre de I’oubli sur ce front de vingt uns.” 


The Father of Frederick the Great 
lavished very large sums upon raising 
recruits of gigantic stature for his guard. 
There are a number of bad portraits of 
them now about the Palace of Charlot- 
tenburg, with the conical caps and 
other accoutrements, in the style which 
Hogarth's inarch of our Xjuards to 
Finchley has handed down to us. One 
of the many recruiting officers whom 
the king employed in the adjacent 
states of Germany reported Uiat he had 
discovered, near Hessen Darmstadt, or 
Hessen Cassel, a growing lad of 19, 
who Already measured seven feet two ; 
was perfectly .straight and healthy ; 
but had refused to enlist, although 


double the usual bounty-money had 
been ofl’ered him. The answer, — 
“ Offer him three hundred thalers,** — 
refused. The lifext, — “ Try a hundred 
Louis d’ors,*' — refused. Next rescript, 
— “ Get him into the Prnssian do- 
minions on any terms, and by any 
stratagem,— taking care not to alarm 
the peasantry, or induce the resentment 
of the Electoral government, — and 
you shall have a majority when he ar- 
rives at Berlin." The unscrupulous 
conduct of Prussian crimps was well 
known at that lime ; tlie fears of the in- 
dividual sought had been strongly ex- 
cited ; and all his brother Bucolics 
(for he was a former's son, and a inosi 
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industrious youth) were on the alert to 
rescue him, as the village dwelling had 
been menaced more than once. At the* 
period alluded to, Prussia was not the 
great military power she is now ; but 
already a strong and a menacing neigh- 
bour to the minor slates. A small 
elector would have had the fear of tu- 
mult too closely before his eyes to suffer * 
the open abduction of a subject by a 
foreign prinoe*.s order, though he might 
not have ventured to attempt more 
than remonstrance, in ease of a rmc 
effecting the same result. Formidable 
as his proportions were, the Teutonic 
Titan in question was quite uncon- 
scious of his own ])liysical powers, and 
di.Ntruslful of the security he certainly 
would have derived from the aid of the 
vilhigers, in case of attack. Tlmse who 
have visited any t)art of Germany will 
recollect that the agricultural imple- 
ments used about farms are kept in a 
long, narrow, and springlcss caravan, 
upon wheels, and moved to the place 
where they happened to be wanted for 
the day. The youth, v\hom nothing 
could allure from his jmternal acres, 
still dreaded to sleej) under the pater- 
nal roof, after the attempts to force 
him from it. In an evil hour, ho be- 
thought himself that lie would be more 
secure by sleeping in tlie tool-waggon 
at night, — bis safety during the day 
being assured by llio presence of his 
fellow workmen. Under pretext of 
seeking for Prussian deserlere, the 
farm-house was frequently searclied 
during the night; and the tall son, not 
being found in it, was soon tracked to 
bis iiabitnal lair. When a Prussian 
officer, in Us tcmporilms, was to gain 
promotion by obedience to liis master’s 
wishes, tlicre were few moral consider- 
ations likely to restrain liim. Our 
captain hit upon an admirable expe- 
dient. In the middle of the night, six 
ffeet horses were attached to the ambu- 
lant sleeping-place of the poor Arcadian, 
the door nailed up, and a very few 
hours of galloping, witli relays, brought 
the vehicle within the Prussian limits. 
All that apparently rcinained was to 
release the unwilling traveller, give 
him a good glass of schnaps, and ex- 
plain that further resistance was worse 
than useless. But the great grandson 
of Og, the gentle giant — was dead ! 
the agony of apprehension, the jolting, 
and want of air, had destroyed him! 
(The present king of Prussia would not 
peril tlie life of a dwarf to obtain a 
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wilderness of giants ; and it may fairly 
be doubted whether any addition of 
giants would improve his admirable 
army.) 

In my painting of Cupid aud Venus, 
by Lucas Kranach,the former expresses 
great pain from the sting of bees, which 
surround his head, lie indicates the 
hand, in wlpcb he holds a tortoise to- 
wards his mother, who id standing in 
an indolent attitude. At first I thought 
it meant to describe Cupid as reproach- 
ing the godde<;s wdth the tardiness of 
her progress, while he was exposed to 
suffering ; but perhaps the tortoise, 
which the boy points to, may refer to 
Phidias’s emblem — meaning that wo- 
men should stay at home, — as the tes- 
tudo has its house always over it. (This 
is mentioned by Plutarch De Precept. 
Connub.) 


You distinguish an Englishwoman 
at public places on the Continent, often 
by her beauty and dirty gloves, ge- 
nerally by some awkwardness, and al- 
ways by her not spitting. 


There is so little of nepotism in 
Prussia, that the sons of two licld- 
niarshals, and of two ministers of state., 
were lieutenants of twenty or four-aud- 
twenty years standing, in Berlin, in 
1830. 


In my existence, 1 never met with 
what we constantly hear of — “ a 
good-natured fool.” All the fools I 
liave known (a goodly array, loo,) 
were decidedly ill-tempered, and ma- 
lignant. “ Amorous fool” is another 
error ; and Gentil Bernard is right, in 
his Art of Lovcy when he makes clever- 
ness a condition necessary to its most 
perfect state. 

“ J y venx encore un point, 

C’est de resprit; car les sots n*aimeui 

pohU.'’ 

Again, “ fool enough to incur such a 
danger,” or, ** fool enoqgh to part with 
his money though daily experience 
shews us that none have greater sense 
of self-preservation, or more vigilance* 
of money-guarding, than the weak in 
intellect. •The evil-minded, the rash, 
and tlie inconsiderate, are the classes 
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we mean to designate by the indiscri- 
minate epithet of “ fools/* 


A French or Gennun wrilor hsis un- 
dertaken to demonstrate that decolla- 
tion, instead of being the most merciful, 
is the cruellest, mode of inflict jng capi- 
tal punishments. He thinks that, after 
the division of the great ' nerves, their 
extremities would retain, rvnd convey 
to the sensorinm, impressions of an- 
guish which the victim might suffer 
under, until circulation wholly ceased. 
It may, however, be ho[)ed, that the 
mere rcluvn of blood by the veins, 
without any fresh propulsion from the 
heart, would bo insufficient to maintain 
nervous sensibility. Besides, it is al- 
most an established lemma, that a cer- 
tain degree of pain induces syncope — 
a suspension of the sentient faculties 
caused by tlie sudden deficiency of 
blood in the head. 


A young Russian noble, asking per- 
mission to pay his iicidresses to a dis- 
tant cousin, was met by llie father with 
the obseivaiion that, unexceptionable 
as his birth and character were, he 
must bog to iiKpnre what means he had 
of supporting a proper establishment ? 

Coi/ni S. “ My a])pomtuierits at 
picseut are only three hundred silver 
roubles a-Aear; but, then, 1 have a 
most extensive acquaintance, and play 
higher than any one in Ruris.*’ 

Father. “ In that case, there can be 
no further objection.” 


The German women are so clumsy 
about the feet, that 1 suspected them, 
for a long time, of wearing bools uiulcr 
their stockings. 


FrankfurUani^Mehi, 
Armed exactly in time for the table 
(fhotCy at which were between two and 
tliree liundrcd people, and couhl only 
find place among a knot erf English. 
Sat next to a joyous dame, whose ac- 
quaintance 1 had the honour to make, 
as she could not even ask for bread in 
French or German. .Suspect her to be 
Mrs. Mala])rop*s granddaughter, or 
<.eke that her maiden name was l.Avy 
Ifamsbottoni, whose mother used to 
porrespotid with the John BuUj a few 
years back. A number of jokes passed 


among the Britons at the appearance of 
various dishes,-^ roaccaroni described 
as “tobacco-pipes made easy’* was 
considered a hit. After taking a fair 
share of sundry bottles of champagne, 
ordered by a thin, red-faced little rnan^ 
of GO, wearing the last of the spatter- 
dashes under very short trousers, my 
buxom neighbour became exceedingly 
communicative, — 1 might almost say 
confidential. It was not always very 
easy to understand her, — for slve was 
as inucli Huper grawnwticam as Caesar 
himself. She complained a good deal 
of the grossness of the German inscrip- 
tions she had noticed about the town 
in the morning. “ MateriaMiandliug*' 
(Maierial-llandlung) she admitted to 
be merely equivocal ; but, then,} the 
frequent announcement of a “ Gal- 
lantry-handling '* ((yallanterie-liand- 
lung) was only a degree less audacious 
than the large letters which proclaimed 
a “ Bad-house” (Bad-IIaus). It was 
infinitely gratifying to me to assure her 
that the first-instanced btxird only im- 
plied a w'arehoiise for silks, and other 
materials, for ladies’ dress, — that the 
second tenqited piircliasers of cutlery, 
trinkets, and work-boxes, — while the 
most awfully-sounding of the three 
was always a hathing-establishmcnt ; 
so that she might derive very innocent 
pleasure in frequenting every one of 
them during her stay. She was pleased 
to inform me that the little gray-eyed 
gentleman in the obsolete appendages 
had been a .solicitor and banker some- 
where in the west of Kngland, and was 
travelling for the restoration 'of Ins 
health ; for which object J conclude 
that champagne, rudeslieirner, and 
kirschenwasser, hud l)een prescribed in 
most anli-1 Jahnenmnnic doses. I think 
she said he was her uncle, and that 
the name was Potter Tomkins, or Potts 
Thompson. Certain it was he had the 
family propensity for Anglicising Ger- 
man. lie spakfi slowly, and through 
the medium of a prominent under-jaw; 
and I heard him directing .^oine one of 
less local experience than himself, who 
wished to put a letter into llie Post 
Office, — “ rass by the inn bearing 
the name of tlie Weed-and-Bush (die 
Weiden-buscli — willow -bush), until 
you come to a large white house, having 
over a gale the coat of arms of the 
Prince Turn-and-Tax-us” (Tliurm and 
Taxis). 

We write the name of the composer 
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of^* the Messiah*’ as we pronounce it 
— Handel. It ought to be Haendel, 
and is s]X)ken iiendle, nearly. The 
Composeh’s name is correctly spelt; 
but it should be accentuated and ut- 
tered as if Mo-tzurt, 


A dispute look place between a 
Capuchin an<l a Jew, as to which of 
them could cite tl>e greater number of 
holy individuals; and it was at length 
agreed that they should alternately 
pluck a hair from each other’s beards 
on naming every sainted personage. 

Capm'hin (pulling a hair from th.e 
Jew’s beard). “ St. Francis !” 

Jew (pulling a hair from the Capu- 
chin’s beard). ** Mosesh !” 

Capuchin (another hair from the lle- 
bre\V). “ Saint Cecdia 1” 

Jew (another hair from the friar). 

David 1” 

Capuchin (plucks three together). 
“ Three eastern kings I” 

Jew (plucking seven hairs from his 
adversary). Seven Maccabees !!” 

Capuchhi (tearing oft* the whole of 
the Jew’s beard). “The ele\eii thou- 
sand Virgins ! I !” 


Goethe disliked, in his latter years, 
any inquiries from strangers as to the 
meaning of particular passages in his 
works. Questions were generally put 
less through iiidiscretion than with a 
view to tlaiter him by the querist’s ex- 
tensive acquaintance with his writings. 
In most cases, he answered in a well- 
bred way, that he believed he had a 
meaning at the time, but did not re- 
collect what it was. In two or three 
instances, however, I remember his be- 
ing visibly irritated by it; and poor 
des V. (whose early death dci)nved 
both literature and diplomacy of a 
growing ornament) told me he had 
witnessed some indignant oulbursls at 
the infliction. The truth is, Goethe 
was fond of leading the conversation; 
and it was not until 1824 that there 
were any characteristics of senility in 
his discourse. Even after that, there 
were bright coruscations at no long in- 
terval. liis fine perception of what 
his auditors wished to arrive at was, at 
all tiroes, remarkable ; and the most 
delicate hint was sure to be followed 
by a cordial and glowing exposition. 
The work he felt really embarrassed 
about was his Werther. He generally 


inuHuaied that it was written as a sub- 
dued sarcasm upon the sentimental 
novels of his early life. Those who 
knew him best doubt the sincerity of 
this explanation. 1 pleased the great 
man, by observing that he must have 
written it in the same feeling that in- 
duced Fielding to compose Joseph 
Atidj'CwSf in ridicule of Richardson’s 
Pamella, A silly and conceited young 
lord, who l»d drawn down the ire of 
the poet by an iniperlinent air of con- 
descension towards him, received some 
epigrammatic hits that a man of com- 
mon utiderslandiiig would have writhed 
under. They were, however, so far 
beyond his comprehension, that it was 
like attempliug drown a duck by 
pouring water down its back ; and the 
author of Famt was evidently mortified 
at his wit not entering the .shallow 
cellules of this particular lordling’s 
head. 

llieii tie plus triste qu’un bon mot, 

Qui se perd dans I’oreille d’un sot” 

(especially when the bofi mot is at the 
expense of the sot himself). 

Always keep your moulli open when 
near the discharge of heavy artillery. 
It is better to look a little gawky than 
to be deaf for a day, or to have a bead- 
ach for an hour. 

Klemnius speaks, in Ids Jounici/ 
under Ground, of a man ready to swear 
that the sun was triangular, in order to 
qualify for a place which requires that 
belief. I lldnk it is Mirabeau who in- 
duces, as matter of faith, the acceptance 
of public trusts for which men are not 
conscious of being qualified. “ A qui 
Dieu doune un emploi, il donne aussi 
I’esprit m!^cessaire pour le remplir.” 


•* Incidit ill ScvUiun qui vult evitare Clia- 
ribdim.’” 

• 

Erasmus says it had been a proverb 
“ inter Ltdinos but tliat nothing was 
known of its original. Many bets have 
been won about its not being found in 
any classic author. 

BouiTienne writes in a spirit analog 
gous to the comforting allocution of an 
Irish servant to his master, during the 
rebellion. Don't be afeard,” said 
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l!\e tugged lacquey, of them nibbles, 
yer boner; not one of those same shall 
harum ’you. Sure I keep you for my 
own killing, and who’s a better right?*’ 
Ilis chief and constantly recurring ar- 
gument against Sir Walter Scott is 
founded upon \\\Q{previoufilif hacknied) 
charge of having written romances be- 
fore he engaged in history. Many 
other of the ex-secretary s conclusions 
arc equally illogical. attribules 

the broadsides from our fleet off* Alex- 
andria to drunkenness, — to the British 
seamen staggering from their cans to 
their cannons, as the spirit of grog in- 
cited them to annoy the Vrcnch ! Of 
course, we must suppose that all the 
naval ofiicers on hoard were, a forlioi i, 
much loo drunk to have directed the 
tire, or to restrain the belligeveiU im- 
pulses of the crew. The ex-secretary 
himself appears to have liad but an 
imperfect practical notion of discipline, 
and the relative duties of service, — for 
he lost his best situation by stock- 
jobbing, on the strength of the vonti- 
dcnce belonging to his public cha- 
racter. 


Silly note to the Midsummer NlgkCs 
Dream , — I'alslafT says, — “ hiXamined 
iny parts with most judicious cyi/W.v,” 
winch is explained by “ cyiids ,** — 
the true meaning being evidently 
aiiludes — oglings . 


The following leaf from my log was 
wrillen one evening from the north of 
Jluropp, merely to convince a dear re- 
lative that I was sufficiently recovered 
from llie scarlet-fever to scribble havers. 
The trifle was speedily translated into 
the rreiich and German journals. 

UUIl-S FOll (JONNOI8S1 UllSHIP IN 
r \INT1NC. 

Goldsmith makes one of his characters 
say lliat, in order to puss for a connoiseur 
in painting, it was only necessary to ob- 
serve, on viewing a ])icture, that the 
artist might have done better if he had 
taken more pains ; and to^ praise the 
works of J’lFTrto J’lrvcino.” Since 
his timo, however, the aspirants to this 
faculty, and the superlicial admirers of 
the art, must mount at least two steps 
heyond that suggestion. A very few* 
years ago, the jteriisal of some twenty 
^catalogues rahounh, a course of auctions 
at Christik’s and Piiim.ips’b, and, 
above all, a frecpieut communion with 
picture-brokers and vampers, were fully 


sufficient to tlie desired end. Now, 
people have travelled ; and they have 
been in great numbers at Rome, Dres- 
den, Munich, and other places* Some 
of them, from the true impression of the 
perfect art— others from having their at- 
tention strictly called to the objects be- 
fore them — have at least n notion of the 
scope of the several masters, and of their 
comparative merits ; but still these nru 
not recognised as connoisseurs — unless 
by those who client them in picture, 
dealing, or intend to do so. 

1 wished to have presented a synop- 
tical iilnn of the short cuts to‘ the know- 
ledge which procures so much of gratify- 
ing consideration for those who can 
make either a munificent or a discreet 
use of it ; but this was very difficult. 
Another reflection, too, turned me from 
the attempt,— ! dreaded to incur the 
cliarge of partiality, De Pii.ls was 
blamed for distributing relative excel- 
lences in such n way as to make tlie 
same total for Hapiiaet. and for Ku- 
iii.Ns ; and although neither nationality 
nor any thing else would induce me to 
award an oqual amount to the clear V a v 
D\k of other days, and to the opaque 
(though meritorious) J-»awren'ce of our 
own, yet such an arrangement might in- 
duce a suspicion of bias: beside all 
uhirh, people might not iindprstnncl the 
bases of the calculations, or they might 
supjiose iniirtornls to he inappropriate to 
the object. 1 shill, therefore, with one 
exception, adopt])recepts. These will bear 
annlysib; and 1 assure whomsoover may 
form pretensions upon them, that, al- 
though thus promulgated, they are of a 
stamp which will make them pass cur. 
rent, and be deemed original, on repeti- 
tion, for very many years to come. 

l5r. Acquire no practical knowledge 
whatever of painting ; otherwise you will 
become sensible of the difficulty of jiro- 
ducing any thing like effect; and that 
once felt, the free flow of criticism is ob- 
structed for ever after — unless in those 
cases where envy steps in and clears the 
channel* 

SSd, Be careful never to say any thing 
about " breadtlij’ — it is stale, and would 
raise suspicion. Clever” is a very 
taking and half technical word. '* Uatlier 
u cheer ]>icture of .Tan Steen’s”-—** a 
very spirited ond clever sketch of Cti!- 

QUOS8I.” 

Sd. Gn detecting old retouches, you 
lua}' regret that, with all its merits, is'iiot 
a ** virgin picture.” To do this, if you 
can take the picture down, is quite easy : 
any painter will shew' you liow' to slont 
it from the light in a way tliat discovers 
such blemishes at once* llopuirs of the 
kind prove the painting to be old , — so 
that llie possessor is not likely to be 
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much exasperated at the discovery ; for 
YOU are to keep in mind that a poet is 
scarcely a mor^ irritable nnimni than n 
collector of ]iain tings. 

4th, It is not quite safe to contemn the 
modern school of painting. You should 
even profess to have two or three fa- 
vourites among living British artists. 
Do not let Wii.kik, or E. I.andsm:!?, 
ho of tho number ; because all Europe 
admires tfietn, and you cannot transcend 
tl»e praise they have nlremly obtained. 
I’liere is a degree of presumption, too, 
in lauding tho familiarly Known woiks 
of an acKnow'lcdged genius ; and the 
success of our plan entirely depends 
upon an invariahle air of modesty, 
^'ou will easily become aciptainted 
with what is received as to the artists 
of the day, and it is proj»ei to bo an 
cnnraiil of this ; but, geuernlly speak- 
ing, it will be better to confine both 
yoi:r strictures and admiration to the 
old masters. The French school of all 
periods, unless you like to except Pni- 
l.TCl'K or CtlAMVAGNE, MlGNAIlD, Qlld 
Wattfau (N. Poi'SfjiN and (’i \ri)E ?tK 
J^ouRAiN are to be considered asltalinus), 
may be condemned without a show of 
mercy ; tijough you can reiiiurk, that the 
young French artists draw very prettily 
—this will 1)0 like recalling a too power- 
ful tint. 

x'ith, Fv'/.i Li’s cuorinitics being ac- 
knowledged as very learned, profess to 
admire their vigour. 

Olh, The attempt to distinguish co- 
j)ies from originals would be too rash, 
and even iho expression of an opinion on 
that point is full of jicril ; for traps are 
often hud, and imitations have been so 
perfect as to decei\c real judges. The 
safest guides are the wealih of the indi- 
vidual whoso collection you are viewing, 
and the character >vhich you liavo pre- 
viously heard of the cuilection itself. 
With a person of limited means, who 
thinks he has made one or two ** lucky 
hits,” you may be much more confident. 
Say there is certainly a good deal of the 
supposed muster about one, —that another 
is a very pleasing or striking perforiu- 
aucG, whether original or not,— adding, 
that you have never fallen into the too 
prevailing weakness of indiscriminately 
despising copies. Avoid, if possible, 
giving any positive o])inion upon this 
(piestion ; or suggest that it may be an 
early picture, wdiich, in any case, will 
induce people to suppose tliat you have 
Bt*en better w*orks by the same" master ; 
or, that you suspect it of being a copy, 
if they are conscious that it is so, 

7lh, Before you make an observation 
which you believe to be profound or 
specious (which latter is piHjferable, as 
being less pedantic), always premise 


that you are do connoisseur. 'I'his will 
secure you from detection, and you liuvc 
the merit of telliug a truth which not one 
in fifty will believe. A person who says 
he “ kno^vs the moves” is always sus- 
pected to be a great chess-plajMT ; and 
koniiKitn says ho can play a tittle on the 
violoncello. 

Sth, Head a few books about painters 
rather than ]>Qintiiig. Select those in 
any other language you know, in prefer- 
ence to th« English works of that class. 
Avoid all such liebctnting twaddle as 
]\' at pole's AnecdoieSt &c. 

9lh, It is needful to he tolerably con- 
versant with sacred history, and also with 
mythology, to meet inquiries which a ca- 
talogue does not always furnish materials 
for answering. A very little of the his- 
tories of Borne, (jreece, and Modern 
Europe (the hook rvliich hears that title 
suflices to the latter object), will go a 
great way ; for (‘ininent painters have, 
scnicely treated more tlian forty or fifty 
inf idents taken from all these. The only 
actual study requisite for you is that of 
the costumes, both general and dis- 
tinctive, of the diflerent nations and 
periods represented ; and this will occu- 
py three or four months. Addiess your- 
self for authorities on the subject (or on 
whatever other you may wish to investi- 
gate seriously and consecutively) to any 
scientific institution except the British 
Museum — unless you happen to be in 
Farliament. 

lOi/i. 'I’o learn the divisions of the 
Italian schools, can hardly be called a 
study. Retain tlie names of four or five 
of the heads of cacli of these, and of as 
many Flemish and Dutch jiainters. If 
you can remember tho names of some 
of their scholars, so much the better; 
for it would enable you, if asked, for 
instance, whether you thought a por- 
trait ofl’ered for sale was really by TIem- 
ijn.\M)T'! to answ’er, that you “ should 
rather have ascribed it to Gouvaut 
Fmnck.” Of course you apply the con- 
verse of ibis, if asked by tlie owner or 
purchaser himself. Kotliiiig is so im- 
portant in our line as conciliation ; and 
the habit of it polishes the manners in- 
credibly. 

It has been fashionable among 
connoisseurs of late, to appreciate the old 
Ciormnu masters. They are few’ in num- 
ber, an^ it is doubtful whether some 
among thorn ever painted at all. The 
properest favourite to choose is J.ucas 
Kuanach, whoso works are not very 
goneridly known hei-e. ^'ou may de- 
scribe the grace blended with Gothic 
unintness that distinguishes his ju^i- 
uctions. As he was a very learned 
man, take no part (unless you are a 
scholar) in investigations or conjectures 
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US to such of his subjects as are not 
quite obvious, for he often borrowed 
them from the Greek anthology, niul 
other recondite sources. 

12t/i, lie very cnreful how' you com- 
mend tlie hgures or cattle in n Inndscnpe. 
Many of the great paysagistes either (like 
Claudf., when he attempted it, as he oc- 
casionally did) painted such accessories 
abominably ill, or (like Huysdaal n1- 
W'Rvs) could not paint them at all, and 
employed some one else to dq.tbeiu. 

In a fitting society, observe that 
'i'jTiAN WHS certainly the greatest land* 
scape painter that ever lived. So few 
have been taught to consider him in that 
j)oint of view, that your hearers will bo 
startled at the moment ; and ivhen they 
inquire, it will appear that your account 


of that master's secondary talent was 
correct. This must only be played off 
once. 

iUh. AVbenever you cun, introduce 
tbe pioper name of an old master instead 
of tbe stfhriquel, or agnomen, by which 
he is generally known. Speak of some 
celebrated altar-piece at Rome or Flo- 
rence ; describe its subject ; and blame, 
for instance, tbe grayish tone of Zam- 
MFHi's flesb-coloiir ; Wenty to one some 
coxcomb thinks to set j^ou right, by say- 
ing the pictuie you allude to is by l^u- 
MiNtciJiNO. You then, mildly, and 
w ithout the least air of triumph, answer, 
that it is the same person. A table, of 
W'hich the following is a sketcli, will 
enable you to do this frequently. You 
can fill it up by degrees. 


Famllijir 

Name. 


I Proper Name , 

I which you are! Admitted Merits. 
I to use.* I 


Imputed Faiiltb. 


Some 


le peculiarity in 
lite or manner. 


in his 


Raphael ] 
dT* rhino, j 


.lulio Ro*/ 
inauo. \ 


Titian. 


Bassauo. 


Sunzio. 


I’ippi, 


Vecelli. 


I 

' r Imagination ; i 
! I Composition; [ 
i I Expression ; j 
■ Icorrectdrawg.J 

^ (The same in a 
J less degree, &; 
j boldness of 
l conception. 

I 

! : Ignorance of 
'rrutbjluirmouy J (Jio autiipie re- 
ofcolouring.CtC 1 petition ; ivunt 
1 1 of expression. 


J. 


'riio same ; and 
heaviness of 
design. 


r -Agreeable 'j; . . , ^ . 

Da J’oute. i] composition ; ’ 

itrutlitonaturej repetition. 


jMtchael } 
Angolo j 

1 

Duouarotli. 

f Grandeur, 

} invention, 

1 boldness. 

Tniiuretto. 

1 

Jlobu&ti. j 

1 

1 

Fertility ; 1 
ro])id and bold 
execution ; y 
knowledge of j 
light & shade. | 


All too well known; 
but you may speak 
of tbe enviable way 
Dusky colouring < in which he died, in 
order to induce fur- 
tive references to his! 
biography. i 

I' Allude to tbe twenty 
designs he made fori 
Mark Antonio to en-| 
grave from. 

Would letnone ofhisl 
pupils see the man- 
ner in w'bich be mix- 
ed and worked hisi 
colours. 

Could not design feet,; 
and therefore ma-i 
naged to bide them! 
very ingciiiuuslr. j 
l ook bis iiiuncclinte 
family and servants 
as models. 

Did not kill bis bro- 
ther. 

Raphael stole from 
! him. I 


f llardne.ss of 
I colouring; ex- 
j aggeratod 
I anatomy. 


Matiiierism ; 
Iiieipiality. 


I ^Titian turned him out 


!< of his school 
1 1 jealousy. 


from 


#. :h Why, also, do anatomists 
occasionally deride the notion of a spi* 
ritual existence, only because they find 
qp trace of it in a pui'ely material eluci- 


dation ? It would not be an imma- 
terial essence,’’ if anatomy rendered it 
palpable. And, further, are they not 
continually obliged to assume some 


* A number of masters having the $ame proper surname affords an excellent occa- 
sion to embarrass and confuse tbe profane. 
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first causes, whicli they choose to call 
“ f)erce])tion/^ “ stimulus/* “ sensibi- 
lity/' “ iniliibility/'**' &:c., none of 
wind) account for a necessary organic 
structure so reasonably as the principle 
of the animus or entelechia of metaphy- 
sicians? May not what wc call tiie 
nervous scMisibility be something analo- 
gous to jihe electrical or galvanic prin- 
ciple — the pressure upon a nerve 
acting in the same way on that con- 
geiies, in suspending action, as any in- 
lerruplkm in the stream of the electric 
Iluid { 

Hayward’s translation of Faust has 
rendered all the beauties of the original, 
save the occasional metre; yet there 
are some points to which neither he 
not the Get man annotators have called 
attention. The arti'^tical arrangement 
by which (jocthe niakes the innocent 
Grelchen display her devoted love of 
children, in the first approach to confi- 
dence with l^iiist, is intended to convey 
a notion of how much the sense of 
shame may prevail over natural uflTec- 
tion even, wlu*n such a ciealure is af- 
h’rwards impelled to murder her own 
offspring. The 

“ St*y ilocJi so gut 
Mit sdivveiss und mit Hlut 
Dio Krone zu leimen” 

(De pleased to mend llic crown wdlh 
sw'oat and blood), neither intends an 
insinuation that crowns arc commonly 
kept together by such means, nor is it 
a sneer at religion, such as the associa- 
tion of the two last words have been 
suspected to imply ; but it means that 
human perversions of C’hristianity have 
caused strife and bloodshed. 


G. was at one time so low in cir- 
cumstunccs, that he desperately re- 
solved on turning poet ; indeed, he 
felt convinced that none but a man 
under the Muses’ influence could w^ant 
money so much. Therefore, he sat 
down to versify ** like any thing.’' 
Byron “knew the late Lord Faulkland 
well and O. was particularly ac- 
quainted with a Scotch baronet, whom 
few besides had ever heard of, and in- 
vested the stupid creature with a set of 


the most remarkable qualities. Then 
he dwelt upon the oppression which 
the Lizards are fairly presumed to la- 
bour under from the Austrian rule in 
Lombardy, in a way that brought tears 
into liis own eyes, and would, doubt- 
less, liave caused the death of many 
people liere from sympathetic grief, — 
in which apprehension none of the 
London booksellers would be barba- 
rous enougjii to publish it. G. is a 
good-hearted fellow, for all that; and 
he now feels that Mount K. is a filler 
residence for him than Mount Par- 
nassus. In sootli, most of the true 
poets would be very glad to change 
stations with him. 


There were in 1833 only nine- 
teen peers who have peerages of Plan- 
lagenct date (up to 1-185), 

Dukes — Norfolk, Beaufort (as Baron 
de Botetourt and licrberl). 

Marquesses — Townsend (as Baron 
de J’errers), and Hustings, (as Baron 
Hastings). 

Karls — Shrewsbury, Berkeley (as 
Baron Berkeley), Dclawar (as Baron 
Dclavvar), Abergavenny (as Baron 
Abergavenny). 

Barons — De Roos, I.e Despencer, 
De CliOord, Audley, Cbnton, Dacie, 
Zouche, Willoughby, Grey, ^Stonrton, 
Berners. 


cunious iNC'n)F:NT nlvr isi’aiian. 

At the moment ofh aving home on a 
journey, a Persian kindly asked liis 
parrot, whether he could do any thing 
for him on the way ? The latter, with 
proper acknowledgments, requested, 
that if his nrastcr chanced to pass the 
place at which the pairots held their 
parliament, he would address the meet- 
ing, and say that his bird expressed tlie 
devoutrst wishes for llie prosperity of 
all their undoi takings; but was unable 
to take part in their deliberations, being 
shut up for life in a cage. The tra- 
veller finding that the spot indicated 
was not much out of his road, and cu- 
rious to see such a legislative assembly, 
repaired to the thicket, and was amazed 
at the countless number of parrots 
who occupied every tree about it. Ad- 
dressing them with great courtesy, he 


* £• g. Such as are combined in the definitions of Glisson and Lobsteiii, — 
Irritatio esi perceptio, soil seiisatio esl peroeptio perceptionis*" 

“ Facultatein stimuium percipiendi.” 
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delivered his message; but had no 
sooner concluded, than all the winged 
listeners fell' down dead 1 Really 
shocked at having unwittingly de- 
stroyed such myriads of iiUelligent 
birdsi he comjDleted his journey home- 
wards in gloom. After w^elcoming his 
master s return, llie parrot asked whe- 
ther he had been kind enough to de- 
liver ills greeting? To which the 
Mirza answered, that he //<(d done so, 
but with a ino>t disastrous effect. 
“ liow so, honoured sir, inquired the 
volatile V' “ Wliy, I had scarcely con- 
cluded my announcement, when they 
all fell down dead ! ” Hereupon his own 
bird instantly tottered on the perch, 
closed his bright yellow eyes, and drop- 
ped — exanimate ! ! ! Astounded to 
liiid himself the fated destroyer of every 
parrot in whose affairs he meddled, the 
Mirza, thinking it high time to re- 


[Muy, 

nounce further dealings with them, 
sorrowfully opened tlie cage dour, and 
transferred the body of his favourite to 
a heap of dried leaves, under his 
window. In anollier instant, the bird 
addressed his sometime master from an 
opposite corner of the building. ‘‘Know, 
learned and sagacious Mirza, that the 
message which you in your wisdom de- 
livered to the parliament of parroUi 
was at once understood by every mem- 
ber of that distinguished body, as con- 
veying a complaint of my captive state, 
and tliei/ indicated the means of freeing 
myself from it, by feigning death for 
my imitation. Faiwell I You have 
prepared the sherbet of liberation with 
the citron of unconscious advocacy, 
and the syrup of successful efiects. 
May your prosperity continue to in- 
crease !” 


THE WEAKNESS AND THE STRENGTH OF THE CONSERVATIVE 

PAllTV. 


TiiL choice which lies before the lead- 
ers of the Coiiscivativcs of Kngland, 
and the hesitation which they evince in 
coming to a decision, is one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances in 
modern history. It js even more ex- 
traordinary than that suicidal act which 
raised O’Connell from the rank of a 
bullying mendicant to that of an ar- 
biter of empires, and sank Sir Robert 
Peel from his pride of place and power 
into a long vicissitude of adverse for- 
tunes on the o))position benclies. It 
exceeds that wonder of folly and of 
self-immolation (not for the country’s 
good, but for its ruin) ; inasmuch as a 
single error, however vast and however 
fraught with evil, is less astonishing 
than a stubborn adherence to a course 
of wrong, even for months and years 
after that wrong has been fully made 
apparent, both in its character and in 
its results. 

The Emancipation Bill ibund the 
Conservatives of England possessed of 
power, of popularity, of a vast parlia- 
mentary majority, of a certainty of the 
continuance of that majority, and, in 
short, of every prospect that the mind 
qf man ccuhl possibly desire, with a 
view to the pei'inanent ascendancy of 
constitutional principles. That bill 
was brought forward amidst this state 


of affairs ; and most complete was the 
change produced by it. It left the 
whole Conservative party in parlia- 
ment .shattered and divided, and the 
government stripped of its majority 
within the walls of St. Stephen s, and 
hated by the people without. In a 
woid, it made a complete wreck of the 
vessel ; and, although a short period 
e]n])sed before she went to pieces, her 
destiny was decided fiom that fatal 
hour when Le Roj/ It vvut was [»ro- 
nounced to that ill-omened measure. 

Eight years have now passed since 
that mournful hour, and if any one 
thing in the world may be considered 
to have been fully ascertained it is this ; 
— l/tat the policy which dictaied the 
Ktmmcipation Bill was, m, and must 
ever be, wholly gieslruclive to the Con- 
servalive party; and that, if the ancient 
constitution of our forefathers is to be 
])rcserved at all, it can only be by a 
recurrence to those principles upon 
which it was originally founded. 

Here, then, is the choice which now' 
lies before the Conservative leaders. 
It is a choice between a departure from 
l)rinciple, leading to eertain ruin, on 
tile one hand ; and an adherence to 
principle, securing unquestionable tri- 
umph, on the other. Falseliood and 
defeat appear on the one side; truth 
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and victory on the opposite. And yet 
there are still many Conservatives who 
hesitate and linger, and are afraid to 
come to a decision ; and who thus still 
give their countenance, in some sort, 
to that pernicious fallacy which has 
involved their party in nil the disgrace 
and misery of the last seven years. 

But this irre.solutlon and half-heart- 
edness must mainly arise from an im- 
perfect perception of the real facts of 
the case. I^t us endeavour, tlien, to 
state the argument with some degree 
of fulness, both on the point of expe- 
diency and on that of right. 

Expediency was openly and broadly 
declared to be the ground and basis of 
the Emancipation Bill. The distinct 
declaration of Sir llobert Peel on pro- 
posing that measure was, that all his 
objections to the proposition remained 
in their original strength ; tliat he had 
not seen it necessary to abandon any 
one of them ; but that a kind of state- 
necessity, or ])ohlical expediency, 
seemed to overrule all those objectioiia, 
and to make a measure of concession 
unavoidable. 

Sir llobert went into details in his 
opening speech on that occasion, and 
thereby defined what he meant by this 
expediency, or state- necessity. It con- 
sisted very much in two things ; — the 
removal of a troublesome question, 
which was continually creating fruit- 
less and inconvenient discussions and 
heart-burnings; and the relieving the 
government from an embarrassment, 
arising fitmi the nearly equal division 
of parties on that question. 

Now, let any one scrutinize the mat- 
ter closely on these grounds, specially 
laid by its author ns a justification of 
his having proposed it. It was to get 
rid of weakness in the executive, and 
troublesome and fruitless discussions 
in the legislative, lias it succeeded 
in doing either i 

Certainly it has not. The minislry 
which proposed it intended by this 
step to clear away the only question 
on which they felt a weakness and em- 
barrassment. This matter once dis- 
posed of, all was to be peace, and sta- 
bility, and internal harmony. Instead 
of which, we have had nothing ever 
since but quarrels and contentions; 
and, in six years, we have had four 
different administrations! As a mea- 
sure, therefore, of political expediency^ 
it has proved the most disastrous failure 
that the world ever saw. 


The question of liight was hardly 
adverted to by the parties of whom we 
are speaking. But it is important to 
keep ever in mind, that if “emanci- 
pation" was the right of the Papists 
on that occasion, their just demands 
must of necessity extend much further. 
If their religion was not of such a 
character as to justify the state in af- 
fixing a brand of exclusion to its name, 
their “emancipation," as it was called, 
w'Hs only an instalment, and a very 
small instalment, of their rightful claim. 
In fact, O'Connell is just an embody- 
ing and personification of Popery in 
this matter: both his words and his 
actions tell you, in the plainest terms, 
both wliat Popery is, and wliiit Popeiy 
demands, and w dl never rest till she 
has gained, were fairly warned, 

before ever you admitted O’Connell 
into parliament, lluit it was a powerful 
foe, n ot a I )eace fu 1 f» ‘ 1 1 o vv- labou re r , who in 
you wore admit! ing. Von were abund- 
antly admonished, that the idea of his 
bei»g satisfied with mere admission, 
and then sitting down among you, a 
quiet, peaceable member, among six 
hundred olhcis, was, of all possible 
self-delusions, the greatest ! You were 
reminded again and again, that although 
equality might be humbly asked by the 
Ilomish Church, when in a stale of re- 
striction and constraint, ascendancy 
dominion, and intolerance of every other 
profession, vvas her well -ascertained 
bent and character. You wore not left 
in ignorance, then, that “emancipation" 
con Id be nothing more than an instal- 
ment, and a very small one, of claims 
which would inevitably be made. 

Nor ought it to he othcnvi>e. Those, 
indeed — if such there were — who could 
be so foolish as to think tliat the Pa- 
pists could be got lo receive political 
power ns a toy, to he ]dayed with and 
gazed at ; and not as a weapon, to be fear- 
fully employed, — those, indeed, may 
well conqdciin that they have been de- 
ceived and disapi minted in the success 
of their measure. But those who took 
a larger and a juster view of the ca^e — 
though ttiey may point out the evils 
resulting from that proceeding, and 
draw from them reasons for retracing 
our steps,— ///cy will not affect lo have 
been at all surprised at the results 
which have followed. 

Is the Romish religion to be re- 
garded by the state as an evil, or not ? 
That is the question. Is the legislature 
to act as if cognisant of all the mis- 
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chiefs which Popery has wrouglit in 
times past, and as theieby bound, and 
naturally desirous, to take precautions 
against the recurrence of those mis- 
chiefs ; or is history to be thrown aside 
as “an old almanack,” and the dogma 
oHiberuUsm adopted as die J\ile “ that 
it is inconsistent with the principles of 
civil and religious liberty for the state 
to shew any prefeience, or dislike, for 
this or that religious profession ?” 

Now, one of these two courses tnml 
be taken. Either the legislature nuisl 
knoxo Popery to be an cvil^ and must 
avow and act upon that knowledge, or 
it must profess its impartial counte- 
nance or disregard of all religions, and 
its ignorance of any tiling dangerous 
or blameable in that of Horne. If the 
first of these two courses he taken, 
then the Emancipation Hill is an ad- 
mitted error in legislation, and ought 
to be repealed ; but if we prefer the 
liberal scheme, tiien emancipation ought 
to be carried out into its legitimate 
consequences, and a Popish church 
stiaightway established in Ireland. 

Some decision on this great point 
ought to be speedily taken by the 
leaders of tlic Conservatiie party; for 
the fate of the country hangs upon that 
decision. NVould they but boldly re- 
solve on the straightforward and honest 
course, the people, now ready and 
willing to full into their ranks, would 
crowd into those ranks from all quar- 
ters. Once give to Conservatism the 
character and features of Frotestantismj 
and it is invincible, and certain of a 
speedy triumph, liut should the de- 
cision be in favour of the liberal 
scheme, or should any decision at ail 
be postponed or refused, from that mo- 
ment the banner of the Conservatives 
is lowereci before ils enemies, and all 
atU^mpts to rally our forces must be 
comparatively unavailing. 

Amidst all the changes of sentiment, 
and mixtures of opinion which we 
daily meet with, notliing can possibly 
be clearer than this — that the ovc 
point which is deeply impressed on 
the minds of the people of England 
at the present moment is, the error 
committed in admitting Papists to 
parliament, and the necessity of re- 
tracing that step as soon as pos- 
sible. Manifestations of this feeling 
abound on every side. We will in- 
stance a few. 

In tbe great town of Liverpool, at a 
ofgboveiwo thousand persons. 


held alK>ut six weeks ago, on the sul^- 
ject of chiirch-iates, one oftlie speakers, 
Mr. M'Neile, thus alluded to this 
point : 

I will say here, in the face of iny 
country, and not in uiiy intemperate haste, 
hut with a well-digested con vie! ion of 
wlisit tlie coTiaequenoes may,nTjd possibly 
will be, — that that movement is 'iiii-: 
Rkpkal of the Emancipation Act.” 

** Tbe whole assemhlif rose as one man, 
and continued cheering for several 
nules,") 

In the metropolis, scarcely any op- 
portunity has yet been given for the 
display of such a feeling. One meeting, 
however, was held in the hornugh of 
Lambeth, about a month back, at wliicli 
at least fifteen luindred f)ersons were 
present. And liore the same chord 
was touched, and with the same effect. 
The expulsion of the perjured Papists 
from parliament was suggested by one 
of the speakers, and instantly the whole 
meeting was in a tumult of acclama- 
tion . 

Anotiier meeting was held, on a si- 
milar occasion to that at T.iverpool, in 
^^ales, in the county of (Ramorgan, 
Ileie one of the most respectable men 
in England, Major .Mackworlb, for- 
merly a Liberal, had the manliness to 
come forward and avow his sen.'so of 
the error he had committed. Tic said, 

“ Jfe had supported the Cutliolie 
chiiiiis; and, were he ignorant of the fu- 
ture roiisecpiences, ho miglit, abstracted- 
]y, still liold the same opinions. Hut, 

looking at the presonr state of things 

seeing tliat flio sacred ohligiitTon of an 
oath WHS spurned, and that perjury was 
thus openly coiniteniincod, ho was* cotii. 
pelied to mlo]»t the only alternative left 
t«) t»ave the liherties and the ndigion of 
the country; suid that was, to use all 
av^niluhle uieuns to ju'oeure the repeal tf 
the Etna ncipulion- act” 

And this bold and manly declaration 
was received, at Liverpool and at 
Lambeth, with the most rapturous and 
unanimous Rp])robation. 

Once more, to come to something 
still more tangible and practicfd than 
])iililic mcciimgs, let us oEserve the 
character of the four elections winch 
have occurred within the present month. 

At three of these, parties have been 
pretty nearly balanced. The candi- 
dates have speechified about the Poor- 
law, the Ballot, and the House of 
Lords ; and at Warwick, Lewes, aiui 
Itochdale, the majorities were 85^ 80, 
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and 44 : neither of which, it is clear, 
can be reckoned decisive y or such as 
would secure the seat against a futui'e 
attack. 

But there was another — a fourth 
contest. Tliis was for Ross-shire, a seat 
lately held by a Whig, who carried his 
election in .fanuary, 1835, by a ma- 
jority of 40 votes. A Whig and a 
Conservative met here, and they did 
not talk of ballot or of the peers, but 
came to closer and more important 
questions. Mackenzie of Applecross, 
the Conservative candidate, threw him- 
self wholly upon the Vrotcstantisw of 
the country — declared, without reserve, 
that the contest was in fact between 
Protestantism and J’opery; and finally 
carried his election by a majority of 
300 voles against 195: thus securing 
the' county for ever. A result which 
the Courier^ and other ministerial prints, 
openly confess to be entirely owing “ to 
the statement, however absurd, of the 
Tory candidate, that the contest was 
between Protestants and their oppo- 
nents.^* 

Taking, then, all these facts unitedly, 
is it possible for any thing to lie clearer 
than this, that tiie one tiling which is 
more deeply seated in the minds of the 
people of England than any otiier is 
this — that a vast and dangerous error 
has been committed in the admission 
of Papists to parliament, and that that 
error must be repaired before any per- 
manent security is to be expected. 

Now, let us apply these facts to a 
practical purpose. What should pre- 
vent the Conservative parly, as a whole, 
from boldly and openly declaring si- 
milar sentiments '! Or, could they 
once be brought to see the wisdom 
and the reasonableness of this course, 
what could then prevent them from 
at once assuming tlie government? It 
is on this point, and on this alone, that 
the whole question, whether the coun- 
try shall be rescued or not ? now de- 
pends. The Emancipation Bill sepa- 
rated the people from the Conservative 
party: and so long as the justice and 
the policy of that measure is maintained 
by the Conservative loaders, so long 
will a considerable degree of distrust 
and alienation remain on the public 
mind. But, let the word be once given 
to retrace that false and fiital move ; and 
that instant the public confidence would 
begin to be restored, and a cordial 
union would take place, leading in- 
evitably to the periaaneut dethroning 


of O’Connell, and to renewed peace 
and safely to the country. 

But imagine the opposite course to 
be blindly and absurdly persevered in, 
and wliat are the results ? Nay I wo 
need pot imagine it ; for we have, un- 
happily, too many palpable instances 
of daily occurrence. To refer to a 
single one, now, we apprehend, suffi- 
ciently notorious. About twelve months 
back, the East Surrey Conservatives, 
having eslabllslied a clear majority in 
the county, began to think of a second 
candidate, to be returned with Captain 
Alsager ; and they also determined to 
have a dinner. To that dinner a man 
of great eminence w'as invited — no less 
a person than Sir Edward Sugden, late 
lord-chancellor of Ireland, — with a view 
to his introduction to the electors, and his 
becoming, if both parties were mutually 
satisfied, the said second candidate. 

Well, Sir Edward came, and all 
promised well ; until, in the course of 
his speech, he approached the subject 
of .Ireland, and at once declared his 
opinion, that “ there would be no peace 
in that country until the Rimiish priests 
were taken into the pat/ of the govern-- 
went r At this w^ord, away fiew all 
prosjiects of his ever representing East 
Surrey. A few individuals, indeed, 
have, we believe, still clung to the 
idea, and have been struggling to bring 
about a reconciliation ; but, with the 
bulk of the Conservatives, the question 
was decided the moment tiiat senti- 
ment dropped from Sir Edward’s lips. 
And. thus will it be every where. 

The Emancipation policy is nothing 
else than destruction to the Conserva- 
tive party. It utterly overthrew them 
ill 1829; and that with such an over- 
throw, that seven years of absence 
from power have followed ; and it now 
so far operates, being still adhered to 
and professed in some quarters, as to 
prevent that cordial union of the people 
to their leaders which ought to exist, 
and which, w'henever it is fully brought 
about, will give a peace itud prosperity 
to the country wh:ch nothing else can. 

Yet w’t still observe, and in some 
important quaiters, a clinging to that 
baseless and mischievous fancy, that 
by some furllicr legislative contrivances, 
or by the mere lapse of years, a time 
may be hoped for, and that speedily 
— ‘<when men of all religions nia^ 
dwell together in peace and liarmony, 
and the government know uo distinc- 
tions emong theq^/^ 
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,. N,w flftstlle pl^ce, as far ai the 
Disstjnters are c6n,oerned, they have 
alroady giyen you tl^e fullest and plain- 
est notice", that there shall be no peace 
<^r' hacmon^ until the government knows 
no .dikiuclion among difTerciit classes 
of religionists. Tlie only way, there- 
fore, by which this; expected peace and 
harmony can be obtained, with refer- 
ence to the Dissenters, is by Jirst 
abandoning the £§tgblish^d Church. 
A national establishment, they continu- 
ally declare, is.au insuperable bar to 
peace and union ; inasmuch as it de- 
clares an unjust preference, and in- 
'•dicts an unjust stigma, lie fully aware, 
therefore, when you talk of this ima- 
ginary hope, that the tirst and most 
essential step to its attainment is the 
destruction of the Established Church. 

But the chief error contained in this 
most irrational, because unfounded 
speculation, is, lhaixi time may speed- 
ily arrive when, in these cciLiintries, 
Proleslauls and Papists may dwell 
togetiiev, side by side, in mutual good- 
will and .esteem.* But this sUite of 
things, be it observed, is plainly an- 
nounced as to be expected from an ad- 
herence to the Emancipation policy ! 

No»v let us ask, at the outset, whe- 
ther cordiality and good-will has, in 
./hct, been increased and promoted by 
the measure of 1'B29 ^ Or, rather, 
has not the distrust and ill-foeling which 
subsisted, whether l^etween the clergy 
or the laity of both these com in unions, 
previously to 1B29, been immeasurably 
augmented since that time i And jf 
this y be so — wMch, we suppose, no 
one will attempt to deny — then where 
is the rationality of expecting future 
peace and harmony from a system and 
course of action whicli you have found, 
for seven years together, to produce 
nothing but taniinosily and disgust ? 
Is it not bitiguhir, that persons pro- 
fessing to be practical men, and to be 
guided by ibe proved expediency of the 
case, siiould always be ready to throw 
facts and experience out of view, and 
to be guided wholly by theory and 
sjieculation ! * 

But the root of this error lies deeper 
than many are aware. The trutli is, 
that there are some statesmen vvlio, 
having no real attachment to any re- 
ligious system themselves, and conse- 
l^uently valuing one creed just as little 
as another, would fain govern a nation 
like England on the absurd snppo- 
' sitrop that all men are, with themselves, 


in a state of indifference and 
tialiiy I They refer ns to ^^russia, and 
to sonic other countries, in whigU a 
state of tilings which to them seems 
the very beau ideal of religious equality 
subsists. But they forget tlie naost 
important point in the wliole question ; 
namely, that altliough different forms 
of error may coexist without much col- 
lision, yet between truth and errur 
there must ever rage an interminable 
warfare. 

In Prussia itself, for instance, there 
is an abundance of Neologtanism, oi* 
concealed infidelity ; and there is also 
a certain proportion of Popery. Just 
as in I'rance, at the present moment, 
there is a vast amount of Atheism 
widely spread among the people ; and 
with It much superstition, in those 
classes which arc less habitually vicious 
and depraved. Bui neither in Prance 
nor in Prussia does any violent col- 
lision or enmity ensue, because, after 
all, there is nolbiiig more than two 
pliases of error; and two errors may 
exist w'itboiU warfare, just as linidooiimi 
and Mahomed ism divide the popula- 
tion of India, without much internal 
coidlict or dissension. 

But once bring the Tui'tu iulo the 
field, and you will soon iind animosity 
enoiigli. The feelings entertained by 
Popeiy towards those who boldly and 
fuillifully protest against her abomina- 
tions arc exhibited in Foxe, as manifest 
in action and performance, during all 
those centuries in which the apostate 
church possessed the power of sending 
to the rack and to the .stake* all those 
who refu^etl to yichl obedience to her 
mandates. And, althougli men of 
libera! opinions are conslanily ready to 
assume, with I be greatest confidence, 
lliut the spirit and temper of the Uoin- 
ish Cliiirc!i is wholly changed since 
that period, the most indubitable proofs 
to the contrary have been voluntarily 
furnished Ip /is by the bishops and 
priests of that church in Ireland; 'in 
selecting and adopting as thdir standard 
of faith and doctrine, even wirtii'n the 
last ten years, a system of theology in 
which the very same power of sen- 
tencing to bainshtnent, loss of goods, 
and deathy is explicitly claimed as the 
riglit of tliat church and her eccle- 
siastics, at all times, and in all places ! 
Nor need we delude ourselves with the 
fancy that this is a mex^brutuin fnlmeny 
when we see, that in the case of those 
JVotestant efergymeo whose post of 
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duly lies strhidst tbc devotees of the 
Pii)iai Church in {teland, no insurance 
bbmpany will venture to incur the risk 
of undertaking a policy on their lives ! 

No ! it is a delusion never exceeded 
in the annals of folly, to imagine it 
possible that active and vigorous Pro> 
testantism, as it exists in Ireland and 
in England ; and powerful and heretic- 
hating Fopety, as it is found in Ireland 
at the present day — Ireland, which, 
even in Mr. Inglis’s judgment, is 
ripe for the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, — can ever coexist in peace and 
harmony. Each is sworn to the other’s 
destruction; and the only duty of a 
wise and lionest government is to ad- 
minister the laws justly and impartially 
to both, but at the same time to en- 
courage, in every peaceable and legiti- 
mate way, the cause of Truth . And, in 
providing for the peace of the country 
and the security of its inliabitanls, a 
statesman must ever boar in mind, that 
Protestantism acknowledges no other 
means of ])ropagating its faith but 
those of a moral description, such as 
ilie preaciiing of the Gospel and the 
distribution of the Scriptures ; while 
with Popery, when the civil power, 
with its racks, and stakes, and fagots, 
moves not at her bidding, a host of de- 
votees, will) the stone, the bludgeon, 
the rifle, and the inidnigiit torch, arc 
always at command ; and, even at the 
present moment, are kept in constant 
employment. 

nut we must conclude this part of 
the subject, merely repeating the warn- 
ing We have already given, — that, on 
the great question between Protestant- 
ism and Po[}ery, the minds of the 
people are generally enlightened, and 
their heaits deeply interested; — that 
under ///is banner they will follow the 
Conservative leadera, with such zeal 
and unanimity as to secure success ; — 
but that if the trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound ” — if it be left to be a 
matter of doubt, whether a Conserva- 
tive government would protect the Pro- 
testants of Ireland or yield still further 
power to the Papists, then disgust and in- 
diflerence will instantly spread through 
tlie ranks ; and if the leaders of our 
host attempt to go forward under these 
circumstances, they will merely prolong 
interminably that series 6f defeats and 
of increasing perils which has already 
continued through tlie last seven years. 

But, having said thus much of tlie 
li'c/iknefs of our party, we ought now 
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to acid a. few words Concerning its 
Strength. Tin'll strength has> been, in 
some small degree, developed of late, 
by the preposterous attack of tlie mi- 
nistry on the Church of Enghuid. That 
attack forced the Conservatives into 
their right position^ and the people 
generally shewed, by^ their zeal and 
alacrity, upon- what points, and i^n 
what manner, their exertions might be 
safely calculsted on. ' 

The present session has exhibited a 
phenomenon wholly without a parallel 
in the history of Britain, or, in fact, of 
any other country ; to wit, the people 
coming forward, in great numbers, to * 
petition their representatives not to take 
off' a tax / So singular a circumstance , 
was this fell to be, so wholly unexpected 
by the assailants of the CUiurcb, who 
had looked upon it as a thing alto- 
gether improbable, that the people 
themselves sliould bo got to petition in 
favour of church-rates : — that, when 
such petitions began to pour in, the 
Courier newspaper gave vent to an ex- 
clamation, that It was ‘‘ Strange I wlie- 
ther Churchmen or DissentOrs, that the 
people should petition dgainst the re- 
mission of a lax !’' 

But petition tliey did, and that to an 
extent almost without a precedent, ex- 
cept upon one or two t&xtraordhiary 
occasions. Bytlie Eleventh Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Petitions, we ob- 
serve that, up to the 13llr of April, the 
number of petitions presented, praying 
that house “ not to sanction any mea- 
sures for the ubolitUm of church-rates f 
was 1(363 ; while the petitions in favour 
of their abolition were only t)89. But 
of these latter, as many as 156 were 
fiom places in Scotland, where no 
cl lurch- rales exist, and* w’liose inter- 
ference ill a mailer exclusively con- 
cerning the chinch and the people of 
England must be considered to be 
a mere inqierlincnce. The English 
petitions, therefore, have been — in fa- 
vour of church-rates, 1663 ; against 
church-rates, 833 : being, as nearly as 
possible, tim) to one in favour of the 
continuance of the impost. 

Now, uiiqujeslipnubiy, a far greater 
attention is due to tJie one class of 
these petitions than to the other. As 
a general rule, a:py one can see that it 
must alw.iys he immeasurably easier • 
to get up petitions agauut taxation 
than in favour of it. A large proyioi - 
lion of the householders of the country, 

Y Y 
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being in needy circumstances, might 
always be calculated upon, as ready to 
sign petitions for the remission of 
tax whatever. One would reckon 
beforehand, that a few hundred thou- 
sand signatures of this description 
might always be had, by any persons 
who fliose to ask for them, let the im- 
post objected to be .what it might. 
fJut to ask a man to sign a petition, 
praying t/iat he mmf not be relieved 
from a certain annual payment, — when, 
until now, was it thought even a pos- 
sible thing to get up such a petition ? 
Certainly, then, as we have already 
remarked, the weight which ought to 
be attached to petitions /r;r and agniast 
the remission of church-rates, is greatly 
in favour of the latter. And yet, in 
mere numbers, tliey exceed the Dis- 
senters’ petitions in the proportion of 
two to one ! 

We are aware tliat the Dissenters 
})oint to the larger aggregate number 
of signatures affixed to their petitions, 
as in some degree throwing the balance 
on 'their side. But, when we come to 
look a little closer, and find Man- 
chester and Glasgow each sending their 

40.000 signatures, — neither of which 
towns any church^rafeSy nor pos- 
sess nearly that number of rated in- 
habitants, but each of w hich have about 

30.000 or 40,000 Irish Papists within 
their precincts, — we must dismiss the 
point of the aggregate of signatures, as 
being, under such circumstances, a 
wholly fallacious criterion. 

But we must add, that, in addition 
to the above account of petitions for 
and against church-rates in general, 
iheie is a further report of petitions /«/• 
and against the ministerial measure. 
And the numbqrs here appear to be — 
For the ministerial measure, 62 pe- 
titions, with 9061 signatures; 

Against it, 31.5 petitions, with 34,281 
signatures. 

Adding these to the former numbers, 
we shall find the total to be — 

Of English petitions for the alwjlition 

of church-rates 89.5 

Aguuist the abolition . . ‘ . 1 978 
But there is another feature in the 
case which we cannot pais over, to 
wif, the extraordinary exhibition which 
the Dissenters have been led to make 
of their real weakness and insignifi- 
cancy in point of numbers. 

One of the regular supporters of go- 
vernment said to us the other day, 
A felse move .that of ours about 


church-rates! The fact is, we were 
misled by the Dissenters, who made 
us believe that they were far stronger 
than they have proved to be.-' 

Now, what were the representations 
of the Dissenters ? On tnis point we 
may either consult their organ, the 
Patrioty or the Secretary of their Anti- 
Church-rate Association, who has been 
going about making speeches on this 
very point. 

The Patrioty of March 9, states the 
total number of places of worship, be- 
longing to all sects which are not of 
the Church, at 8790 ; and adds, the 
population from which they derive their 
support cannot he estimated at much 
less than six millions.’' 

The Secretary to the Anti-(’hurch- 
rate Association takes a still higher 
flight. At a meeting of the borough of 
Einsbury, held on the .5th of April, he 
said : 

** I ho DLssenters hud hren calh'd an 
insigiiiticiint set, 'Jo j»rove that they 
were not so, he need only mention the 
fact, that the total number of dissenting 
congregations, in Knglnnd and Wales, 
was 87i>l ; and their total numbers (among 
the people) ho estimated at 8,381,2.50.” 

Now, these being the alleged num- 
bers of the Dissenters, and it being 
asserted without the least hesitation, 
that the great body of Dissenters de- 
manded the abolition of church-rates, 
we might reasonably have expected to 
find a very great numerical amount of 
petitioning, on this side of the ques- 
tion, in the course of the pVe.seut ses- 
sion. Nor can it be said by any one, 
that all proper means have not been 
taken to call forth such a manifestation 
of feeling ; for a large and active com- 
mittee was formed, so long since as 
October fast, at tlie Anti -Church-rate 
Meeting Jit the London Tavern ; and 
has been ever since zealously employed, 
despatching^ its missives into every 
comer of the country, employing se- 
veral journals in exhorting evei^ dis- 
senting congregation to petition, and 
leaving no means unemployed to call 
forth a general demand for the abolition 
of the obnoxious impost. 

Well, then, what has been the result? 
To ascertain this, so as to learn from it 
the real power of tlie Dissenters dis- 
tinctively, we most not be content with 
the aggregate stated in the House of 
Commons*^ Report. In that lleport 
we find separate petitions from each 
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congregation in Derby ; and the same 
from each in Coventry; and we then 
find, over and above these, a petition 
from the inhuhitanU of Derby, and an- 
other from the inhabitants of Coventry. 
There can be no doubt whatever, that 
the Dissenters of these towns, and of a 
hundred otiter places, first signed con- 
gregational petitions, and tlien a general 
petition as inhabitants; thus getting 
their votes reckoned twice. 

To obviate this sort of deception, 
and to ascertain, if possible, the I'eal 
amount of strength which the Dis- 
senters, distinctively from ail other 
classes of tax-haters, have been able to 
shew, wc have gone carefully through 
the whole array of petitions against 
church-rates, and have singled out 
those which, under some phrase or 
other, are declared to be the petitions 
of Dissenting Churches, or Dissenters. 
In doing this, we have taken a liberal 
course; for almost every petition of 
this class is thus headed : “The Peti- 
tion of the Congregation of Protestant 

J‘)issenlers assembled at , aiid of 

others in their viciuiti/ who si/rnpathizc 
in their praj/cr and many of them 
are distinctly slated to be also signed 
by “ various members of the Church 
of England, and of others who sympa- 
thize in their prayer.” So that, in al- 
lowing them to claim the whole num- 
ber of signatures to such petitions, we 
are unquestionably reckoning as Dis- 
senters many who are not so. 

But, after all, including in our 
reckoning everp single petition which 
in any way purports to come from the 
Dissenters of England and Wales, what 
is the total of petitions and of signatures 
which the Dissenters have been able 
to muster? 

.Tust 579 petitions ; beariii" the sig- 
natures of 76,842 persons 1 ! ! 

There are above eight thousand con- 
gregations, say the Patriot and llieir 
own secretary ; and yet, nolifU’ hundred 
liuve petitioned ! 

They claim eight millions of the peo- 
ple, on the same authority ; and yet, 
not eightu thousand have been induced 
to sign ! ! 

Was tliore ever such a discrepancy 
between promise and [>erformance ? 
Did over men boast so largely of 
their strength and their numbers, and 
then make so miserable an exhibition 


of their weakness and their short- 
coming. 

WliSt shall we say ? One of two 
things must he true; upon one of these 
two liorns these braggarts must be im- 
paled : — Either, in talking of 8000 con- 
gregations, and six or eight millions of 
the people, they were guilty of the 
grossest, the most extravagant exag- 
gerations, or else ihese eight tliousand 
congregati(fris must be, in the propor- 
tion 0 ^ fifteen to oncy in favour of 
church-rates. One or the other must 
be the case. If out of eight millions 
of the people you can only get, with 
your utmost exertion, about seventy 
thousand signatures, it clearly follows, 
that seven millicns, nine hundred thou- 
sand, are not op[>osod to tlie continu- 
ance of church-rutes. Take which al- 
ternative you please, but you must 
admit, ei liter that you have described 
yourselves as of ten times your real 
strength, or tluit more than nine-tenths 
of your number refuse to join in the 
outci'y you are endeavouring to raise. 

We congratulate these gentlemen on 
this exhibition. It tells us, indeed, 
only what we fully believed before; 
but it tells it to us with move certainty, 
and establishes the fact with more au- 
thenticity, than we could otherwise 
have hoped to attain. 

But to return to the main question. 
Here the Conservatives are on safe 
ground : here lies their strengtli. In 
defending the Churcli from the attacks 
of the Whigs, the Papists, and the 
Dissenters, tliey occupy their natural 
position ; are heartily supported by 
the people; and may calculate on a 
ceitainty of success. Their weak point 
we have already spoken of; let that 
be seriously thought of, before more 
mischief accrues from it. There are, 
indeed, some minor points which ought 
not to be thrown out of view ; minor y 
as compared with questions of religion ; 
and yet of more importance in them- 
selves than the making or the marring 
of a dozen administrations. Such an 
one is the Factory Question. But this 
cannot be ♦lundled in an odd page or 
two, at tlic end of an article. \Ve hope 
to review it at some fitting length, 
shortly, when it will be our duty to 
notice Mr. Wings very important and 
valuable work, entitled, iV//’ F.vils of 
the Faetoiy System, • 
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THE FRASEtt PAPERS FOR MAY. 

THE RARE WONDER OF SUCH A MAGAZINE A8 OU Rfl APPEARING AT ALL — THE STU- 
PIDITY OF THE ATLAS IN NOT ADMIRING US — THE POET STILTON, AND HIS 

'‘iteart” — nn. rowrino mistaken for hazutt, in abuse of the public — 

TOMMY MOORE AND THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY — BUONAPARTE AND THE 
COUNTESS WALKWSKI — HAYNES BAYLY IN FRENCH — CAMBRIDGE COMICALITIES 

AND BULWERIAN ELOQUENCE A POETICAL CLERK, AT TEN SHILLINGS A-WEEK, 

WITH THE ** BEST HE GAN DO ’* — A HOAX, OR OTHERWISE, FROM o’dONOGIIUE — 
JOANNA BAILLIE WRESTLING (THROUGH A FRIENd') WITH THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
— TALLEYRAND — BASSAT^ — OTHER MAGAZINES AND OURSELVES — BOWLES CIVIN<J 

SAUCE TO VURGI8S — A WELSH PQET RICE, JIM CROW, AND THE CHANCELLOR 

OF THE EXCHEQUER — COD SAVE THE KINO ! — LAY OF AN UNATTACHED SUB — 
FUNERAL OF THE KING OF THE CATS — HEAVEN AND F.AR'III — CARDINAL WLLD’s 
EXCUSE— THE WHITWICK WAR-CRY — SIR EGERTON DRYDGES AND THE HISTORIAN 
MULLER — LORD PALMERSTON AND THE NEW WHIG GUIDE — DOUB'IS AND FEARS — 
LAMBETH RECORDS — “ VEU\ ” GOOD VERSES, CONCLUDING WITH PRAISES OF OUR 
ILLUSTRIOUS SELVES. 

We find the following judicious and elocjuenl remarks in the last Number of t!»e 
London and Westtninster lievietCf No. I\. and Lll., April 1837, art. xi. p. 233 : 

“ It appears to be, if not stated in words, yet tacitly felt and understood every wliere, 
that the event of these modem ages is Fraser's Magazine, A huge explosion, bursting 
through formulas and customs ; confounding into wreck and chaos, the ordered 
arrangements of earthly life ; hloltiiig out, one might say, the very firmament and 
skyey load-stars — though only for a season. Once in the liileen hundred years, 
such a thing was ordained to come. « To those who stood present in the actual midst 
of that smoke and thunder, the eilect might well be too violent : blending and deaf, 
ening into confused exasperation almost into madness. And now the explosion 
becomes u thing visible, surveyable ; we see its flame and sulphur-smoke blend with 
the clear air (far under the stars), and hear its uproar as part of the sick noise of life, 
—loud, indeed, yet embosomed too, as all noise is, in the infinite of silence. It is 
an event which can be looked on — which may still bo execrated, still be celebrated 
and psalmodied, but which it were better now to begin understanding." 

We agree with the writer that it is high time wc should be understood ; and 
yet we are not. This, perhaps, is a common calamity ; for wc confess we do not 
understand half the fine things in the above passage ; but it must be admitted 
that all that about flame and sulphur smoke, and the rest of it, is uncommonly 
grand writing, and much to be admired. But, on reflection,’’* or recollection, 
or retrospection, or whatever word is most pleasing to the irul} Atlantean and 
gigantic ear of Robert Bell, we find that we have made a slight* mistake. 
In fact, we perceive that, in a fit of unconscious abstraction, w'e have substituted 
the words Frasers Magazine for French Revolution. But, as the observations 
are just as suitable to the one event as to the other, we let it stand as we have 
printed it, secure of tlie approbation of a sagacioiLs public. 

Truly gi-eat and awful has our explosion been. From the beginning, our life 
has been nothing but a series of blowings-up, blending and deafening into con- 
fused exasperation, almost into madness. We are now accustomed to it ; and, 
like Chrononhotlionthologo% become 

Lull’d by the music of surrounding ^iinon." 

But of all the explosions we ever witnessed, even in our career, (he most terrific 
has been that occasioned by some innocent observations which dropped casually 
out of our ink-bottle in our )^st. There followed upon its appearance a universal 
hubbub wild of voices all confused ; and some of the most milky-minded of 
mankind were subjected to a degree of outrageous treatment, whicli ouglit to 
have drawn pily from the heart of a Robespierre. From all points of the compass 


• On reflection (the writer means recollection) we believe," &c. The Atlas 
«iiU8 charged us witli inventing a fact, yet it is ho absurdly critical ns to censure us 
for saying “ on rejieciwn'* which, were we inventing, was the appropriate expression ; 
and it tells us ve mean recolteclion. Recollection of wliat ] Kasv Bell ! Kasv Bell ! 

Easy Bell I ^ 
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tlie winds brought the words of disparagement ; and not a mail was delivered for 
several days, without vomiting forth upon us a bag of letters complaining, 
remonstrating, Vailing, rebuking, threatening, bullying, praying, begging, or 
deprecating. Yet, on considering the offences alleged against ns, we do not 
repent. Wc protest to Coelifer Atlas, that we admire the Arm and erect bearing 
with which he unlotteringly supports the burden of his paper, which would sink 
any less powerful porter into the bowels of tlie earth. Long may he remain 
vuTots — as Ion (not Talfourd, but Euripides) has it — crouching under 

a weight, from which no Ilerculcs will hasten to relieve him, undisturbed by us. 
lias he not, then, quite enough to do ? We speak in all sincerity, when we 
assure him that we do not belong to any literary cliqtie, and that our review of 
Crichton, and our assertion of ignorance •respecting the critic eulogised by 
Ainsworth, were both perfectly honest. As for our monkey tricks — why, the 
accusation comes badly from Mount Atlas, which from time immemorial has 
been the seat of the monkey tribe ; but, perhaps, the charge is dictated by jealousy, 
for a baboon must have a professional aversion to a monkey. So, drinking in 
Teneriffe the health of Atlas unremoved, we bid adieu for the present to Bel and 
his Dragon. Nor shall w^e here take notice of any other newspaper skirmishes, 
leaving them to their own fate and fortune ; but we must repeat, that Bulwer*s 
Duchess de la Valliere was most deservedly damned. And that the Stvdcnl 
of Padua is beneath contempt, is a fact which the author himself has not yet 
had candour enough to acknowledge, but one of which he is as thoroughly 
convinced as any one of the very few who have read the rigmarole. The author, 
with considerable self-possession, said the other day, in Hungerford Market, 

Gloucester, CJieshire, Wiltshire, Siilton, 

All are cheeses — so is ! 

Oil this subject we cannot presume to contradict so high an authority. Nor is it 
necessary that we should do more than copy the following, in proof of the writer’s 
rapid improvement : 

THE HEART. 


I lurk ! listen ! dost hear me beating ? 
The lanim of life, thy bosom’s clock—. 
'I'll oil w'ilt be at peace 
When this stroke sliall cease ; 
Death is nearer at every knock. 

Hark ! how quickly, or how thickly, 
I’m responsive to each emotion ; 

Your passions shake me — 

Your thoughts awake me, 

As the winds awaken ocean. 

I’m llie lioine of virtue and love, 

I ’in the harbour of crime and sin ; 

The passions 1 trace 
On thy w'rithiiig face, 

As their tempest rages within. 

1 leap at the larum of fear, 

I flutter in tremour of love ; 

And 1 disdain 
The plodding brain 
That pauses and plots above. 


I am weak ns the hour-boni babe, 

Yet am stronger than towers of stone ; 
1 may outlast 
'riie tliunder-blast. 

Yet with a breath may be overtlirown. 

I am ns pure as holv heaven, 

1 am ns foul ns loathsome hell ; 

Crimes may not abide 
E’en the grave’s inside — 
Eternity must my secrets tell ! 

Hecall the lore of lost ages. 

Interpret the wise Chaldee— 

Make Nature’s mysteries 
As common histories,— 

Then read, and interpret me. 

On my life alone is thy being, 

And thy being awaits my will ; 

'Phy shroud is weaving. 

Thy kindred grieving— 
ilark ! listen ! 1 flutter, I’m still. 


What docs Ur. Bowring meuii by the following public calumny ? 

** There is not a more tncuii, stupid, dastardly, pitiful, selflsb, spiteful, envious, 
ungrateful animal, than the public. It is the greatest of cowards, for it is afraid of 
itself. From its unwieldy, overgrown diinen.sions, it dreads the least opposition 
to it ; and shakos like isinglass at tho touch of a finger. It starts at ils own shadow^ 
like the man in the Tfnrtz Mountains, and trembles at the mention of ils own name. 
It lins a lion’s mouth, the heart of a hare, wdth ears erect and sleepless eyes. It 
stands * listening its fears.’ h is so in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to 
form any ; but catches up the first idle rumour, lest it should be behindhand in its 
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jud^iiiunt, anil echoes it till it is deaf with the sound of its awn i^nve, ^ ^ 

The public is jiusiUimimou.s and cowardly, because it is we<ik. It kuoas iisetf to ha 
a great dunce, and that it has no opinions but upon suggestion. Yet it is unwilling 
to appear in leading strings, and w^onld have it thought that its decisions are as wise 
as they ore weighty. It is hasty in taking up its favourites, more busty in laving 
them aside, lest it should he supjioscd deficient in sagacity in either case. Jt is 
generally divided into tw o strong parties, each of which will allow neither common 
sense nor common honesty to tin- other. * * * * ^ 

The public is as envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant, stupid, and pigeonJivored ; 

* A huge-sized monster of ingratitude.* 

It 1 ‘eads, it admires, it extol», only because it is the Auihioii, not from any love of tho 
subject or the iiiau. It cries you up osr runs yoii down out of mere caprice and levity. 
Jfyou have pleased it, it is jealous of its own involuntary acknowledgment of merit, 
and seizes the first opportunity, the first shabby pretext, to ])ick a cpiarrel with you, 
and be ipiits once more. •***••••♦• 
Knough, ray soul ! turn from them, and let me try to regain the obscurity and ijuiet 
that 1 love, ' fsir from the madding strife,* in some seejuestered corner of mv own 
us in some far-distant land.** 

Now, we at once declare that, according to this worthy doctor’s account, the 
public is not to blame. For, what says Dr. Bowring? That the public is so 
“ in awe of its own opinion, that it never dares to form any.'* If it never dares 
to form an opinion, of course it forms none. Then, it has no opinion of its own. 
And how, we should like to know, can it stand in awe of its own opinion, when 
its own opinion is ijot its own ? Again, if the public “ knows itself to be a great 
dunce,” it must bo much wiser than Dr. Bowring — and, indeed, than many 
other men and women of coiibklerablc self-estimate. As to Dr. Bowling’s- 
endeavour to regain ohsciaih/, wc .see no difficulty. For our owui j)arts, we were 
not aware that he had ever lost it. 

Wq have just received a note, signed T M., intimating that the passage just 
quoted and commented on is from the pen, not of Dr. Bowring, but of the late 
Mr. llazlilt. Yet that cannot afl'ect the eternal fitness of things. Under the 
same eiivclojie, we have been favoured with the following verses, which .satisfy 
us that our obliging correspondent is the Bard of Krin. Few of our readers will 
feel insensible to this slight manifeslation of what the Ciermans call “ poetic 
activity,” on the part of the late friend of Lord John llussell. 

MAY SONG. 

By T. M 

Oh, weave not a w^renth for this brightest of hours 

Till the sweet breach of iMsy hath been sighed oer the fiuwers; 

Dear harp of my country, 1 strike thy wold strings 
To a king amongst sailors, a sailor ’rnoiig kings ! 

And tlie faint gleam of sixty grows hriglit in my eye. 

And my heart proudly beats as in moments gone by, 

AV ben 1 think of the crowns which men coronets call, 

And the Marquess of Lansdownc’s more gorgeous than all. 

In iJjo fair bowers of Bowood, how oft does the balm 
Shed o*er the bard's bosom an influence so calm. 

That I find, beloved F.rin, big tears for tliy w'o 
From the fond founf of feeling iueflably flow*. 

Sw'eel Erin, though not very oft on thy shore. 

My heart is thine owui to its innermost core, — 

As the Ifirendiu'-hottle, though broken it lie, 

Is redolent still of the Scent-Spirit's sigh ! 

J.ot Papist and Protestant fimly unite,-— 

'I hen, then, oh, iny country ! thy chains will grow bright, 

And the son of the soil drink the health of the daughter 
In a not very strong glass of whisky and water. 
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Oil, bliout for King William ! and, during Ida leign, 
iMaj the ahiimrock of Erin and olive of Spain 
Witii a verdant affection unfadingly blow, 

While the dark Isle-of-Doggians all moulder below. 

The following anecdote of Buonaparte is too good and too short not to be 
inserted. When that distinguished reformer arrived at Warsaw, in the year of 
Polish perplexity, a public ball was given in honour (!) of his arrival. Though 
not accustomed to any light, fantastic movements of the toe, the conqueror could 
not resist the temptation to try his foot with the beautiful Countess W'alewski. 
lie performed his arduous task with the elegance of a horse-marine; and^ 
sensible of the fict, he thus addressed the Counters at the conclusion of his 
exploit : I am very sensible, cliarmiug Coilnless, that I have acquitted myself 

very indifferently ; but the fact is, my forte lies not so much in dancing myself, 
as in making others dance/’ There, good readers, is a story for the delight of 
every drawing, dining, ball, and supper room, in old England and young America. 
Whether it will suit the tea-table, we are not qualified to say, not being imbued 
with a taste for llic slow poison v\hich succeeded in killing the ever-lively Voltaire, 
after seventy years, or so, of fruitless pers‘'cution. 

Speaking of Napoleon reminds us of France, and France of French criticism. 
It i^ a criticism queer enough when exercised on home-bred victims ; but when 
relating to wluit the about-to-be e.r-member for Lincoln calls “ England and the 
English,” infinite, indeed, is the fun thereof. For instance, in a Parisian 
])eriodical of high l iterary character, \vc find the following full, true, and particular 
account of the poetical virtiics and accomplishments of Mr. T. Haynes Bayly : 
“ Jl If a fie pclites nieces de Hoi/ljiy entre au/res ic Neglected Child {C Enfant 
Ncfrii^ce\ qui lues duns les (ruvrcs dc Wordsxcdrlh^ sc confondraient avec scs petites 
pieces Ij/riqncs,^^ Whether our “ friend on the other side/' as .Spring iliee has 
the modesty to call Lord Stanley, means to say that Bayly’s pieces of writing 
would “ confound,” generally, if encountered among the poems of Wordsworth, 
vve, from our imperfect knowledge of the French language, cannot precisely say. 
But, to make the matter as plain as possible, we beg to introduce the “ Neglected 
Child ” in her French and in her English dress ; and if, in the one costume or 
the other, she looks like any thing but the daugliter of Wordsworth’s Betty Foy, 
we shall forswear small-beer for the rest of our lives. 


THE NEOLECTED CHILD. 

1 iicvor was a favourite. 

My niothor never smiled 

On me with half the tenderness 
'I’hat blest her fairer child. 

I've seen her kiss my sister’s cheek 
While fondled on her knee ; 

I’ve turned away to hide my tears, — 
'I'hcro was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 

1 strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence. 

But when my unless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check ; 

1 did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck. 

I’m sure I was atlectiouate ; 

But, in my sister’s face 

There was a look of love that claim’d 
A smih^ or an embrace. 

But, when 1 raised my lip to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

None knew the feelings of my heart — 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


l/ENl'AM XEGMCliE. 

.1o no fus jamais pjeferee. Jamais inii 
mere ne Si^urit sui moi avec inoitiC* de la 
tendressc (ju'elle accordail a sa jdius hello 
tille ; je I’ai vue baiscr los fraiches 
joues de ma socur, carcsscc sur scs gc- 
iiuux, tandis quo je me dotournais pour 
cacher mes larmes ; il n’y avait j»as do 
baiser pour moi. 

Et cepenilanl je m'efforyais de plairtJ 
de toute nm |)etite intelligence ; je m’ef- 
fojyai de plaire ; et, sijeune, comment 
aurais-je jms offenser I Mais, quand nies 
naives caresses rencontraient un froid 
dcdttinje iTosuis pas mejeter a son cou 
et le baigiier de mes larmes. 

Je suis tsure quo moname etaitteiidre ; 
mais, dans tons les traits de ma scrur, il y 
avuic uii chumie si doux (j’il a]>pellait le 
haiser, le sourire. Et quand j’uvan^ais 
mes petites Icvres pour chercher les ca- 
resses cljei'o.s a I’enfunce, nul ne devisuit 
les sentimens de tnon cceur ; ils iie paie 
laient pas dans mes yeux. 


Our readers will remember that the handsome sister in this song fell illj 
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and >*as fondly tended by the “ remarkably plain,” but “ very amiable,” eii/ant 
7tegligee, Here follows the upsliot : 

'Twas thus, unwearied, (lay and uigbt, Ce fiit alors (jn'infatijifable, jour et 
1 w'ntcli’d beside her bed, nuit, je veillai pres de son cbevet sans 

And fearlessly upon niv breast terreur, nppuyniit su pauvre tete surmon 

I pillowed lier poor head. sein. Elle v6cut ; elle m'ainia. JVles 

She lived, slio loved mo for my care, — lamies se tarirent. J’avais un'etre 

My grief was at an end ; solitaire j inaintennnt j*ai une amie. 

I was a lonely being once — 

Jhif now 1 have ufrieud! 

“ Comment is superfluous/' as the Morning Cftronicle remarks when Con- 
servative arguments arc too tough* for Wliig-liadical digestion. We commend 
the French translation to the admirers of the original. Tliose who admire the 
one must be fully alive to the l)e«iulies of the other. 

The postman s knock ! Wliat does he bring ? 

A LtrillR l l!OM (AMURTD(;V. TO OLIVJMI YuRKl'. 

Dkaii SiK, — Although it is a very long time since we had aji Agitator at Cam- 
bridge, an opinion favourable to a repeal of the union is every day becoming more 
geiieral. To all wlio are conversant with the construction of that club, this feeling will 
not ajipear surjtrising. A new’ society' is forming, and though its appellation is not 
definitely settled, a veiy large iiumher of names is already enrolled ; among these, 
iimv he enumerated those of Whewell, Sedgwick, 'rhirlwall, Julius Hare, Thorp, 
isaacsoii, of St. Jobii^s, lleldyurd, of Christ, and many otheis of etpial distinction. A 
large plot of ground upon Parker'e Piece, recently occupied by the Pavilion of thtT 
Iloyal Whale, has been purchased for the erection of a House for the Club ; and 
AreJideacoii (ilover has been a])poiji(<Hi to select the wines, ^ic. 'J'lie tirst meeting of 
the Society, held by permission of the Mayor, at the 'lown Hull, was rendered ex- 
ceedingly interesting by ihi* donations leecived from various members and well- 
wishers of the institution; it will be suflicient to enumerate — the Hear kept by 
TiOrd Piyion, when an umlergraduate of Trinity, stufted under the direction of the 
(’urator of the department of Natural Ilislory in the lirilisli Museum, presented by 
the .Master and Kellow s of Trinity (‘ollege; the Great Toe of a Giant, sup]iosed to 
l)c Magog, dug out of the Gog-^lagog Hills, lust July, by Professor Sedgwick; a 
small jiliial of Attic Salt, brought from Athens by Mr. Clirislopber Wordsworth — a 
]>or(ioii lias bi'en analysed hv INlr. Deck, and found not to possess all tlie (junlit)^ of 
that manufactured by Xeno)dion ; tlie jmir of Wax Hoots in which Aristophanes 
rojireseiits Socrates (in the Clouds) measuring tlie leaps of a Ilea; a jiiece of the 
l*aiir> Hasiii, from the Woodwardian professor, and a very inleresting and carefully 
coloiiied Section of the great lime district, near Tinibuctoo, in Centrub Africa; but 
the more curious and valuable jireseiit, w'as made by Mr. Pusbloy, fellow of Tiiiiity 
College, consisting of a view* of the Cretan Labyrinth, drnw’ii from actual inspection, 
with the '1 broad by wdiich .'Medea extricated Jason ; a Hoof of the Minotaur; and the 
Pot (a sjiecies of block tin) in w hich .,Esoii was boiled. 'I’liese relics were received 
with great ap]»lause, and the special thunks of the Society voted to the iiitelligont 
travelJei. (Why does not Murray give us the book, Travels in (’rete, which has 
been so long printed ?) Aincng the literary contributions in the hands of the secretary, 
the most important are, an Essay upon the Vandals of Cambridgesliire, detailing tlieir 
lirst setllcment in the county, and establishing the fact of their existence in large 
miinhf.rs at tJie jneisent day ; a petrified Hebrew' Mannsdript, forwarded by Dr. l.ee, 
coinpi'isiiig a selection of the jests found in Joe Miller ^ this is tbe only instance of 
a collection of jokes in the Old Hebrew character w'ithout pointu, ultbough they are 
frequently found in luoderii languages w ithout tliat addition ; a very amusing and 
instructive pjiper from tbe Wplsb, in which the arguuiont it posteriori is a])plied with 
great ingenuity to the science of Koiving and Sculling, and the true seat of the art very 
clearly pointed out; a short treatise by a gentlemuu whose name was not mentioiieil, 
gave a brief History of the Rise and Progress of Picking Pockets, which the w'riter 
coiididei's one of the most profitable of the inductive sciences. In my next letter, J 
shall enter fully into the character and prospects of the new (’lub which, you wdll 
Imvo seen, is of a high pretension ; meanwhile, let me draw' your attention, lor a few 
finomonts, to an extract from one of our local candidates for literary distinction, who 
is, in some respects, a very good-natured fei.low' I Tbe appropriateness of tbe sketch 
at the present moiiient, when elegant extracts and w ooden spoons ore in tbe full blaze 
of their reputation, will be sufficiently evident. To say nothing of tbe gulf which 
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aiiDUsilly swallows up so many adventurous aspirants after glory. ^ I noa’ proceed to 
introduce a gentleman, who is thus described. With an Homeric minuteness and siin. 
plicity (juito deliglitful. 

** THE TATJIETIC flISTO..Y OF .tOSlll/A ESQa JUN. 

** Joshua Lamb, Esq. was an Irish gentleinan, and possessed a coiainandiDg 
interest in an Irish borough. The sun was pouring its midday splendour from the 
heavens ; each tree in the old p;irk resounded with the melodious discord of many 
birds, and old Lamb was seated in his study, reading the newspaper. Ilis spectacles 
were on liis nose, his rohe~de~chambre was on his body, Jind his slippers were on liis 
feet. He sat upright in his easy chair, one elbow rested on the table, wdiile his two 
hands grasped either side of the double sheet, and tlfe concavity of one leg covered 
tlie convexity of the other. A shirt, a paif of drawers, a flannel waistcoat, and a 
pair of stockings, hung over the hacks of chaiis before the 0])])osite corner of the fire 
to that at wdiich be \\as sitting, and on the hoh sat a brace of higb-quartered shoes, 
with broad strings and round toes. 

Let the reader imagine a knock as loud as he can. 

“ ‘ Who is that?’ ejaculated old Lamb, ringing his bell violently ; ‘ Joe,’ said the 
snug old gentleman to liis valet, lifting up his spectacles from bis nose, * I’m not at 
borne to any body.’ 

' Oh ! surely, sir!’ answered Joe, departing on his mission. There was a 
short parley, mid his steps were again heard along the oaken floor. 

“ ‘ Who called, just now,’ inquires Mr. Lamb. 

“ * Oh ! sure, t’was only Mr. Joshua, now,* answered .loseph. 

** ‘ Josh 1 my boy Josh !’ exclaimed the delighted father, throwing down the paper 
and starting from his seat ; ' where is he, Joe ? shew me to him.’ 

“ * Where,* drawled the aflVighted Joseph, in mixed consternation and amaze- 
ment ; * now, maaster, didn’t you tell me to say you was not at home to any body V 

‘ Not at home to my hoy Josh ! why, you wouldn’t bo telling me that you denied 
me to Josh.’ 

“ Joe saw that no time was to he lost, ami, accordingly, with one bound, he cleared 
the huge flight of steps which (lesceiided from the threshold. His long grisly hair 
floated on the wind ; behind him, his capacious jiockets, containing a heavy flask of 
the ' craatur,* a pair of old silver candlesticks, which he was in the act of cleaning 
wlien his master’s tirst summons disturbed him, and sundry other items of a pantry’s 
inventory, jerked upwards and downwards at each sjiring of the wearer’s body; his 
long, loose legs strided past one anothei in rapid succession, as he heaved his awk- 
ward carcass over the ]iark-road, shouting — 

“ * Ah! ^Master .loshua ! would you slop, now? Hless your honour, jist let mo 
rheach widiu sight o’ ye ! Och ! would ye nihurder an ould man? Master Josh! 
Master Josh ! for heaven’s pity, slop wid 3^011 !* 

** Mr. I..ainb superintemled the exertions of his valet until he was fairly out of 
sight ; he then returned to his apartment, packed up his overthrown linen, blew from 
them the dust w’hich they hud collected from the grate, and reinstated tliem on the 
backs of their resjiective chairs. Hy the time that the old gentleman had completed 
this proceeding, Joe entered the room, in a state of the w'ildest dismay. 

“ ‘ Och ! och, maaster!’ cried he, wringing his hands ; * forgive me, if Maaster 
,loshuaw^ill stop at all, at all ! Pow’ers alive, strike me dead ! I followed him till not 
a step J bad got left ; and sure, then, when 1 was like, to drop, and w'as jist taking a 
dhrop of w’bisky, that I mi glitn’t tumble dead as any^ ould woman upon the road — 
ab, 1*11 believe my eyes when they told me that w’os Master Josh five miles in front 
of ’em, running like the Lonl’s mercy — but, ’iwas all u'lvay from me, your honour.’ 

** Joe’s speech provoked the old gentleman to madness; lie seized the tongs, 
and was already brandishing them over bis head, previous to their descent upon the 
unlucky Joseph, when an immoderate lit of laughter arrested his cruel purpose, and 
fixed the tongs poised for a few' iiiomeuts in the air. Another lia! ha! inimediatel3' 
succeeded; the window of the stud}' w'as whirled up t^ its highest, and Master Joshua 
tumbled into the room. \'arious emotions for a time perplexed Mr. Lamb, sen., the 
nature of which the reader will eusil}' understand. Joy at beholding the hope of his 
family at length preponderated, and Mr. L. hugged his boy with the emphasis of 
words printed in capitals in one of Robins's advertisements. • • • No sooner 
bad the first cause of merriment subsided, and the first greetings terminated, than 
the features of .Tosbiiu Lamb, jnn. fell into unutterable lengfbiness. 'I'his change in 
his son’s aspect, however, Joshua Lamb, sen. did not, in bis glee, at first observe.* 

“ * Ha, ba, my boy,’ said the old man exultingly, rubbing his bands together 
w'ith delight, *1). A. ! eh? Bachelor for life, ilow’l't like that, eh ? Your degree 
has made you look like a senator alread}' — you know you're to sit for my borough, 
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Joiili. I say, Josh • aod why are you like a youiag’ sheen ? Give it up/ ’Cause 
you’re a BA-hiaih/ Ha, ha ! whfA do you think of (ho ora cha|), eh 1 clever enough 
to take a degree himself, a’li’t he 1 Hi^re’s another—. Why, iu three more years, will 
you be like your mother ? ’(hiuse you’ll be JM A !* 

“ And the old gentleman ronrod with laughter, 'fhe features of Joshua llio 
younger, however, maintained throughout these irresistible sallies of his progenitor, 
u profound stillness and rigid inflexibility. 

** * Why, w'hat do you look so for, boy 'I wdiy don't you laugh V 
No feature of Joshua’s face moved : Mr. Lamb began now to be alarmed. 

** ‘ Josh, ray boy,’ said he, solemnly, ‘you haven’t been stricken dumb, Tm in 
liopes? All my expectations concerning you in the house will then be blasted. 
ISpeak, Josh ! speak, my boy i* 

“ ‘I'm plucked !* replied Joshua, [n a tone of the deepest anguish and despair. 

“ * All ! huzza ! the boy can speak. But don't be for playing off tricks ujioii your 
father, Josh,* said Mr. Lamb. 

‘ I’m plucked, (irtlier, as sure as 3'ou’re there,’ replied Joshua, in ii tone more 
ilespairing than ever, 

“ * Now, hy St. Patrick and his friends ! this is too much. Come, come, no more, 
J('sh ; no more tricks. Knough's enough, 3*011 know. You know* 3*ou a’n’t jiluckod 
Josh, my boy.’ 

“ ‘I’m plucked, father, * replied Master Joshua, despairingly, but w’ith decision. 

“ * Now*, by the blessed powers ! I’ll gel in a passion. Ami, see you, if 1 get in 
a passion, 3^ou’ll never get out of this room unless \*ou are somewliat mutilated, 1 tell 
you — you are not plucked, 'fhe son of Joshua Lamb, Esquire, M.P. elect, plucked ! 

\ ou daren’t say it again, Josh, for the ugly life o* ye.* ” 

The reader must send to Mr. (rrant for the remainder of this ev< ntfiil historv. 

The Fellow* has met w’itli a truculent rival in an Indivi i>i'ak, who, w’ith j»eciiliar 
modesty, rests his claims to distinction upon works alone. One contributor, how- 
ever, of great popularity he has succeeded in enlisting, and, in \o, IV., jweseiiteil to 
Ills readers a Fragment from an unpublished Itoiuance by the author of Eugene 
Aram, so hajipilv* illustrative and characteristic of the imumer of that emiiieiii writer, 
that 1 am certain the ]>uhHc will tlmnk me for the (juotation. Of the work from 
w'hich the extract comes, I know* nothing; but it is evidently conceived in tliat fine 
spirit ol catholic philoso]iliv and rife scholarship bv wbieli tlie Student is distin- 
guished. 

CHAP, IV. 

No Nothing ! And there is a jirufouad ami beautiful morality in those 

two eloquent words, sinqde though they be; and, to the crusted and external worhl, 
redolent of no tearful emotion. It is, indeed, u siihlime and eniiobliiig thought, that 
liiese words w*ere uttered before the hustings at (’oveiU Garden, by one of those dis- 
inlierited Englishmen who had then no vote, thougli they jiossessed u voice and a 
forty -shilling freehold. Ami 1 — in ray early 3*outh, apparently the mere fascinating . 
“ hamme du vionde ” — the charming “ raconteur ” of a worldly wise and scoffing 
sophistry — tlie observed of all observers — the iuiitatetl from St.\lumes’s to Blooms- 
bury S(|uare— .1 w*ho, from giving fame to a boot, or immortality to a button-hole : 
like S3dbi, celebrated alike for murtcna and m'assacre, for putts and pros<'riptions, 
retired into the breatliirig solitudes, the green leufings of my illustrious liouse j and 
there, amid the prattling of my ancestral oaks, and beneath tlie vocal w*auderings of (he 
Jixed and everlasting clouds, pored over the perplexed but sublime mysteries of Spinoza, 
^pd the tender but somew'hatmelacholy aspirations of J^ord Jirougham, until they rose 
before me in Parian gloiy — they, the Athenian shajies of that ancient and scul])tural 
Greece, which enlightened the earth before tlie Iconoclast of the he^mtiful and the 
true Christianitv', desolated the Pai'thenon of the soul. And tliey* floated before m3' 
sight, ])iigeants ot Incarnate Intelligence, denied to the rest of mankind, poor gnomes ! 
toiling in tlie darksome furnace^of the earth. And often, in his lonely walk, has the 
pe'asant gazed upon tliat slirouded form— that graceful but irregular step— those 
feet of almost feminine miuuicness^^that broail and chiselled forehead, spreading like 
a moonlight lake from the deep and melancholy eyes, u|,» to the monumental tresses 
which streamed over tlie shoulders like a Viugma of stern but quick resolve. And 
the peasant, with vulgar blindness, unrecognisiiig in tlie simple but elegant dress— 
the perfection of taste — tlie lord of the broad lauds which he tilled, w ould pass ou 
viithout touching his broad and shadowry liuL 

Such is the fragment which the Individual— in tliis instance a most meritorious 
oiie«">has given to the world ; and, speU-booud as 1 am beneatli its beautiful mystL 
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ciHiii Iiiul Divliio ]»hi]osoj)hy, I fwl tlmt minute criticisiu would Ue vain as it would 
he iiiijMM-tiiieijt. 'Jhe ilonuince, if iinislied with equal ]»ower and cloq nonce, must 
lake its jilaoo witli the muKtor-eflorts of the age and of all tiuio, and will roniuin a 
itTvifAu, us aiu — upon the shelves t»f the circulating libraiy. O. M. 

Here follows a gem of a letter I Wc are sorry to Ij€ compelled to imitate 
the cxam))le set us by the editor to whom Caleb Williams applied ; but were, 
the “ threadbare clerk to read the reams of verse whicli are sent to us for 
nothing, he might form a notion of the certain death we should incur, were 
we, by offering a premium for persecution, to provoke a deluge of prose run 
mad. After quoting the letter, we shall give a specimen of what the writer says 
is the “ best he can do.*' 

IVIn. Kwitoh, — T he lines wliicli fullow' this note I submit to your perusul. 1 wall 
briefly state the circumstances iiiidtT which they w(*re written ; but 3'ou need not 
fear I lie infliction of 11 ]>atiuitic narrative, detailing wo, igiioiiiiny, aspirations, 
and all that. Noj there is fur too much eas^'^ self-complacency and hadinage about 
you, Oi.ivKu Youkk, to encourage (at least in me) any attempt at so exciting 3’our 
syuijjiatliy. 

i’our generosity 1 will try. 1 am a threadbare clerk, fond of scribbling, and, 
]>erlia])s, a fool. JVF)^ income gives me ub^mt ten s1lilliug^ a week to live upon ; and 
if you were to starve upon that, perliaps you would be as little bashful as I am. 1 
rlo^not know' whether, like the editor Odleb Willisuus applied to, you giye nothing 
for p(>etry. 1 do not know wdiut right these lines have to that name ; but 1 know 
that if you will insert them — and 1 wish you would — 1 think 1 sliall go the length 
of buying the Mag. to see them in the “ ]uiiited lines and if they art* worthless, you 
can put them at the back of tJie fire. 

MIDXICin SONG — ‘^TIIE BEST I CAN 

Oil ! how must to-morrow lie courted ; ala^ ! 

No smiles are awaiting the jiromise of (hnvn ; 

And even these liouis, wdiich rapidly pass, 

Are cheated to ]oy that t*xcitemeiit has drawn. 

For me are the vows of affection unwu'it : 

N o kindlier niaideii than Fortune 1 woo ; 

13 ut Fortune has w'ealth, and the bottle has wit— 

So to fill it again is the best 1 can do. 

1 mean not to tell 3 011 he laughs most at life, 

AVho gains it at liazurd, the sport of to-day ; 

Yet, if 3'our existence were nurtured in strife, 

Oh ! never let weeping u moment delay. 

^'our march may he called wJiere the winds w’histle bleak, 

I ’nsettled its limits, uncertain its clue ; 

Ihit, if o’er the glass a standi friend 3'ou may keep, 

To fill it agmn is the best you can do. 

The faces once brightened with mirth may he dark, 

Some, far from their homes, may he sw'ept into night j 

And, w recked in life's tempest, how 1113113^ a hark, 

Brave, buoyant, and gallant, has gone dow n in siglit I 

Their places are vacant ; hut meiiioiy retains 
I'lieir aspects for f’ancy again to renew' ; 

'^’ou dnirik to their health when it glowed in their veiiis-i« 

Oil ! drink to their x'est ; 'tis the best you can do. 

I’he songs of tlie w'orld vmy be loveW, 1 know, 

But Sorrow* refuses to echo their tone ; 

Though Poverty’s jiassious in grossness must glow. 

One phantom they follow, one equal the\^ own. 

When l^ove is degr.uled. or friendship is lost, 

Alas ! lliat Remorse should be kindled anew* ; 

That care should be chased at Sobriety’s cost— 

Yet fill up the glass ; ’tis the best you can do. 

1 have s(»en the soft light o'er the morning of youth, 

Grow diuwled and dim in a w'orldlier glare ; 
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If ever I sought for the visage of Triitli, 

Soiiiu cold interception was sure to be there. 

If turbulent jiassion was checked in its flow. 

What weeds in stagnation and bitterness grew ? 

Reflection I drowned in the bottle ; and, ohl 
To till it again was the best 1 could do. 

liow many are roaming unfriended and sad, 
ll'here flattery once had awaited their smile ? 

Ilow many, once hoping and liuppy, are mad, 

W'lien staring. beliind on life's withering pile? 

Jt is hut a vision ; so, let us flare up ; 

Life's dreary, and, oh ! it must then be less true ; 

Vet, if the heart carols while draining tlie cup, 

To fill it again is the best you can do. 

Ah ! Tca^’ward and strange is the ])ath 1 have trod, 

Home was but the light of an iinrisen day ; 

'J'hougli never, siiH;e cliildhood, retrodden its sod, 

]My last wish will be to repose in its clay. 

Yet, while, life's flag floats o’er the world’s troubled main, 

This maxim I’ll ])ractise and promulgate too ; 

If but the last glass in the bottle remain, 

Pledge Fortune with that ; ’tis the l>e8t you can do. 

A very good suggestion ! Indeed there s nothing else for it; if you’ve only 
one glass left in the bottle, you must pledge in that, or not at all. The youngster 
appends tlie following statement lojiis carol : — 

*' 1 have no room for more ; and if 1 had, perhaps you would not have patience to 
read them : hut I should tell you tliat it is my first essay, and that 1 am eighteen.” 

lie seems a good-humoured lad, and we’ll make him a present of a bit of 
advice, which, as he will disregard it, can hardly stand in his way. We urge 
the juvenile clerk to — 

Stick to his ledger, and rhyming eschew, 

If the song sent to us is the best he can do.” 

If not, if he feels that he can do better things, and lias no inclination to sleep at 
midnight, he might employ the witching hours more reprehensibly than in rhyming. 
But the safest plan is to go to bed . 

Now, for one of our first love, and last” — Ensign O’Donogliue. That he is 
hoaxing, we take for granted. But he is such a brotli of a boy, that we would 
rather be tricked by him than tickled by any other, save one or two. NVliether 
he, or the lost man, to whom he gives it, wrote the poem, we 

Know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To glee, — glee, — only glee.” 

AN ADVERTISEMEN'J BV CORNELIUS o’oONOCilirE, ESQ., ENSIGN 
LATE (ISth) royal IRISH. 

My dear Yorke, — It is now* nearly twenty years since I used to keep watch wilJi 
my fiiend, Harry Steriidale, a good seaman, and not u bud poet ; but in the cliunce.') 
and changes of the last twenty years, 1 have contrived to lose si^ht of him who first 
initiated me into the mysteries of a lunar observation, and a bowline knot, which, 1 
flatter myself, I can take and make, though brought up ns a soldier in the goose step, 
and, 1 was going to say, metajjliorically, cradled in the manual and platoon exercise. 
Harry w’as, like the rest of us who dabble in love and basket- making, treated scurvily 
by tbe inexj>ressive she: soon after which, a lady ofliis ac<juaiatance asked him if ho 
was grieved at the prospect of again leaving home, having been appointed to the 
command of a corvette, bound to foreign parts ; to wLicli, he replied, something after 
the following manner. Hut, as 1 have rather a slippery memory, 1 don’t pretend to 
swear to the exact words he used ; indeed, in justice tu myself, i must say I have 
fbrgotten half of tlmm at least ; still, some of the ideas hover about roy wine-glass. 
Now, for fear they should sink into the abyss of time, unsung and uiiprinted, 1 have 
cobbled them together, and present them to your editorship, in great hopes they may 
reach Uie old original author. If he be in the land of living men, he reads Begin a, •— 
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tliat, of course ; and, should these lines meet his eje, he is not the lad he was, if he 
don’t tip me a stave, prattling of his whereabouts. I don’t know that he w’ns very 
clever, but handsome does that handsome is,” as the ladies say ; and he was a 
remarkably good-looking fellow. 

In hopes that 1 may hear of him through you, 

I am, my dear Yorke, yours ever, 

Junior United Seimce Club. C. 0*Donoohi»e. 


Lady, when first I left this isle, 

I'he country of my birth, 

And watched the sun, upspringing, smile 
Upon my parent earth, 

Brightening her Summer woods, so green, 
Decking her hills with pride ; 

1 deemed that T hud never seen 
So fair a land beside. 

And when, upon her sea-bound strand. 
Love’s sorrowing kiss 1 gave ; 

And wrung fond friendship's warm right 
hand, 

'J'hon launched upon the wave ; 

1 sighed, to think that never more 
j\Iy wandering eye might view 
My long-tried friend, my father’s door, 
Or Cathleen’s eye of blue. 

For destiny had bid i^ae trace 
A course across the main, 

And turn from home, and one loved face, 
'J'hut held my heart in chain ; 

Sternly to meet my country’s foes, 

'J'o battle on the deep ; 

Darkly to liide all seliish w'oes, 

And Britain’s conquests keep. 

The chalky cliffs sank in the mist, 

Far, far beneath our Joe — 

Like a wine-cup, the coy breeze kissed 
The brimming, sparkling sea ; 

And 1 — wild , way w'ard passion’s child — 
Was forced, in mirtli, to hide 
My tearful, choking thoughts— I smiled, 
1 laughed — 1 could have cried ! 

My bark sped on, o’er Biscay’s Bay ; 

Sad, bending o’er her prow, 

1 nightly watched tlie fire-bright spray 
That foamed and flashed below ; 
Musing liow^ Jong, ere my return, 

]My memory might be, 

Idke those false fires that seemed to burn 
Along the midnight sea. 

Though war and tumult, o'er the land 
Have marched with giant stride ; 

And rapine's unrestrained band 
Stripp’d cities of tlieir pride : 

Vet, lady, Lusitania’s groves 
Are lovely to behold ; 

And many a stream in music roves 
O’er fabled beds of gold. 

Nor orange-groye, nor golden flood. 
Would tempt me here to dwell. 

While 1 remembered one dark wood, 
One stream, one path, one dell ; 

Nor Lusian dames, though fair they seem. 
Veiled from the sun’s bright glaie^ 


While one, on whom 1 nightly dream. 
And daily think — was there. 

My bark left Lusitania’s shore, 

And, dancing on the brine. 

We sought the coast of Labradoro, 

Far from Ofiorto’s vine ; 

We cruised off Nova Terra drear, 

Where bears and night- wolves howl : 
But one idea, even there, 

Lit my benighted soul. 

From thence we sought those Indian i.Mes 
’I'but glitter in ihe west. 

Arrayed in N ature's richest smiles, 

In endless siiimncr dressed. 

But, still, amid those Kden bowers, 

'i'he death.fanged serpent glides. 

Sad tears of Ijoiidage swell tlie showers, 
And plague on vapour rides. 

Like white swan slumbering on a lake. 
My ’calmed boat ’monpt them lies ; 

At high noon-tide our thirst we slake, 
And pray for breeze or prize. 

The sun descends ; and, hark ! a gun 
Tells that a foe is nigh ; 

Our howl is quaffed, our prayers are 
done, 

Each heart is heating high. 

“ Is it the ‘ tri-colour ’ we see, 

Or pirate’s bloody flag ? 

We’ll sing them wnir’s wild minstrelsy 
While o’er us floats a rag 
Of George’s cross in azure field ; 

Up ! nail it to the mast ! 

'J'ill pirate sink, or Frenchman yield ; 
We’ll win the fight at last ! 

“ Down with the helm ! yon ripp’lingcurl 
Bespeaks the evening breeze ; 

So — steady ! — meet it — now unfurl 
Tlie flag that rules the seas ! ” 

A schooner’s hull, long, dark, and low— 
A felon craft is slie ! 

With heavy spars, that upward grow. 
Tapering liJce rowan tree. 

*• llo ! ship, ahoy ! — no answer yet ? 

1 see the glittering eyes. 

And demdii hue of Afric’s jet ; 

A slaver, and a prize ! 

Hurra ! hurra ! — one broadside pour ! 

My sons, your hoarding- pikes ! 

Hurra ! — we’ll drown the cannon’s roar ! 
Hurra ! hurra ! — she strikes ! ” 

But, whilst 1 drove my whirling blade, * 
First in the flercest'fight. 

That much-loved voice, I fancied, sard, 

“ Well done, my own true knight! ” 
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FoTy kdy, oft I was a koigbt 
Of mimic cliivn!ry ^ 

And she, th© bhie-eyed “ Indye bright,** 
Tn childhood’s revelry. 

And now, my bark, with homew’urtj prow, 
Broke through the stormy wave ; 

Wildly the wintry blast did blow, 

And mouiifing billows rave : 

Blit, oh ! each ongry blast that blew 
Bore music to my ear, 

For swift my white-winged v'»ssel flew 
I'oward Britain's isle so dear. 

'i'lie land is nigh, our hopes are high ; 
e dasli the mantling foam 

From oiir bark's bows gloriously ; 

Hurra! hurra! forborne! 

"J'he moon is up— .one jovial cup 
To smiles that cheer our lives ! 

Drain the bowl of its lowest drop ; 
Here's to — sweethearts and wives ! 

The Lizard light breaks on our sight, 
Soon Kddystone we view'; 

And as we pass the Portland height, 
Morn shews the inuiintaias blue ; 


Where, like a sylph, my own love dwelt ; 
Does slie still think on me ? 

Oh ! the fair bower where I have knelt, 
Shades no false deity. 

But lady, lady, that sw'eet smile 
That should have welcomed me ; 

That would have made my native isle 
1'he loveliest of the sea ; 

That w'ould have made the dreariest rock 
On earth's remotest shore, 

Where naught is heard but billows’ shook, 
A blight and blissful bower ; 

That smile, for which I would linve given 
My spotless fame on earth ; 

Nay, almost my hopes of Heaven, 
Though not unknown their worth ; 

I'hat cheered my path from |>ole to jmle . 
From me its beams are set, 

To light the brow and gild the soul 
Of one more fortunate. 

Now, lady, if thou e’er did'st love, 

'J'hou need'st not ask the while. 

If my sad heart one pang will prove 
'Jo leave inv native isle. 


This is a queer cousumination ; but Corney is a wag. 


Joanna Baillie’s tragedies, powerful as they are, are not stirring enough to 
kick up bobbery ** belw(»oii ourselves and the Qmttnhf, Tlierefore we insert 
the following : 

To the lUlitOf of FuACf U's MACAiftNF. 

Sill, — Previous to the appearance, in your Magazine, of Mrs. Joanna Baillie's 
rejily to the strictures of the Quarterlif Review on the drama of llomiero, I had been 
surprised to find that justice was not done to the moral design of that character, and 
to tlie skill w'ith which it is accomplished. I shall attempt to shew that, in some 
]»oints, the authoress herself has failed to establish all its claims to appreciation, 
ns not less pliilosophicnlly true than poetically impressive. 

What is Homiero? 'I'he slave of inipulse — self-ruled, not self-ruling — the 
idolator condemned to destroy his idol. So far from his being thus disqualified for 
exciting sympathy, such characters are to be found in the biography of every age, 
nniongst the admired, and even imitated; — against whose errors the gray-he^ded 
seek to warn thOdO of an enthusiastic tcinpf?r:iineiit. It would he well, indeed, 
if beings of that cast could be made to know' themselves, and to anticipate the issue 
of a career of passion. But how are they to be schooled 1 By the formal address of 
the preacher? They turn from it in disgust. By the lash of satire ? 'J’hoy retaliate 
it. (Jive them, then, instead of a didactic, a dramatic lesson — shew' them to them- 
selves, in the imaginary scene, not as odious, hut as beloved, and as the agents of 
misery to those who love tlicm ; and the light that led astray ” may possibly 
1)ecome the beacon of tlieir rejienlant course. They are, indeed, naturally fitted for 
tbe iiiiierchniige of syinpatliy, by their quick sensibilities : and it is in consequence 
of some delusion, that they are so absorbed by their own feelii^s as to overlook the 
feelings of others. Their doubts as to tlioir powers of creating or retaining attacli- 
meiit often prove traitors to them,*’ urging them to wound and torture the objects 
of their tenderest affection. Writers of fiction have either palliated the transgressions 
of such characters, or have thought it necessary to divest them of all attractive and 
endearing qualities. Mrs. .Ioanna Buillie, taking a more just and benignant view', 
has left to llomiero u certain interest in our hearts, derived from his former devoted - 
ness to Zorada ; in order that the young and ardent reader might identify himself 
with the character sufficiently, to take home one great moral of the play, — that 
the seff^contFolled are the onlq jdiih/uUtf devoted. 

In another respect, besides that pointed out by the authoress, the case of Homiero 
iJ by no means parallel w'ith that of Othello. Doftdemona was fattlCless, though made 
to appear otherwise to him ; and the perfect singlnness of her mind must have had its 
own atmosphere of iniliience (an infiuenee far beyond that of outward rircumstance) ; 
thus r0fitl0fbg Olhtfllo’f injmtwe 9 strouger proof of hit obtase^em or perrereity* 
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The character of Zoradn, on the contrary, lovely as it is rendered by filial piety, 
is not free from defects which place her below Desdemona in moral power. Her 
feigned lameness in the first scene with Romiero, her petty devices and collusion 
witli the nurse as the difficulties of her situation increase, must have left on her 
husband's mind the impression that she was not ineapahle of dissimulation. I here 
are those whom we cannot help trusting, as long as we ourselves preserve any sound- 
ness of moral feeling, even against the evidence of our senses ; but a slight deviation 
from truth would forfeit for ever, on their part, this high privilege. In the esti- 
mation of persons who admit any exceptiuus to the principle of veracity, theie 
(•oiild not be a deception more venial than that of Zorada — desired, ns it was, to 
save her father's life. But the father himself is aware that this error of hers was 
calculated to worlc upon Romiero's failings : • 

** Never again lot mvslery or concealment, 

'I'enipting the weakness of thy husband's nature. 

Which hut for this were noble, break the peace 
And harmony of marriage.” 

A more impressive lesson of the short-sightedness of artifice and evasion was never 
interwoven with a dramatic plot : indeed, in the most ])opulur plays, the lieroes and 
heroines are often permitted to violate truth with impunity. 

[n answer to a critic who censured Romiero's last excesses us too brutal to he 
croilited,” let us suppose for a moment such a plot us the following: That the 
husband had suddenl^y, and without any mysteiy, misrepresentation, or other circum- 
stance of a nature to awaken suspicion — only from the ordinary courtesies shown bv 
Ins wife towards his own dearest friend — conceived an intense aud furious jealousy ; 
tliat he h.ul sought troacherotisiy to destroy his friend ; that he had sent the mother 
of liib son to prison, where she gave birth to another child, whom he caused to he 
ex[)osed to perisli. All this, too, not in the ii**crt space of time in which Romiero 
is represented as feverishly hurried uu to the consummation of his guilt, hut deli- 
berate! v— weeks, at loa'>t, having intervened betw'oen the first excitement of the 
passion and the suhse(|uent acts of linrharity. At the end of sucli a tragedy, let our 
syrnpatliybe claimed for the reunion of husband and wile. Will not the rtndew’er 
say that the atrocity of his conduct renders him an object of exetsrarion ; and that, 
even if he could have regained the aifections of his injured >vife (which is contrary 
to all probability), (he spectator would be iiiiuhlc to sympathise in that event ? Vet 
Shakesjiearo has set all these (‘alculatious at defiance in the IKintifr'i Tale. What are 
Romiero's excesses compared with those of Leontes ? It is between these tw o per- 
sonifications of jealousy that a comparison should be instituted ; and 1 ask, To which 
do<»s the greatest degree of verisimilitude belong 1 

Your obedient servant, R. N. 

When Talleyrand heard that liasSfiiio had returned from Moscow, he shook 
his quizzical head, and exclaimed, “ Impossible! for Napoleon is declared to 
liave loft all his baggage behind.” In the same spirit, we sportively declaie 
that, ihongli other periodicals seem to make their appearance once a inonth, 
they are but 

" Bodied forth and evanescent, 

No one kiiow\s by whut device 

and are but the baggage which ought to have been, and eventually must be, 
left beliind ; while we, who have 

“ 'fhoughts, a wind-sw’ept meadow 
Mimicking a troubled sea,” 

by tbe very law of our being, must continue in our victorious career. In siq)porl 
of this reluctant and bashful testimony to ourselves, we beg respectfully to refer 
to the patriarcli of Bremhill. And, by the way, we just remember that we are in 
arrears of courtesy to bis Reverence, i.et us hasten to atone. 

fit Ohitutn doctissimi el pienlissimi Prastilh Sarisburiensis Thomu: Hiirgm, D.D. 
qni obiii Febrnarii R), 1837. 

Sancte senex, temjnis, plusqiiam octoginta per annos, 

Tranquille et tncite obrei»ous, ml cluustrn sepulcri, 

Supremamque diem, te diixit ; at, O Pater alto 
In ctnlo— quiim pura tides, immotaque corda. 

Per vitie, variasque vices, mimdique tumultus.^ 

Pb ! qun spes et amor, placid^ et constantia 
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Et lucryma in miseros ex imo pectore manans — 

Subrisus, si quando breves, et blanda loquela, 

Et Btudia, in variis, vnria atque recondita, linguis, 

Doctrina, in priinis, divina onictila pandens — 

Ad finem, comitantur iter ! 

Tu, remote 

.Turn mortal! umbrii et quod mens tua semper avebnt^ , . 

La*tare, ifkter eos sanctos quos Cliristus nmabat.* 

Et lacrymam, nobis lacryniaruin in valle relictis, 

Supremam ignoacas, cars et venerabilis umbra. 

AV. L. Bowles, Candniciis Sarisbitriensisi. 

Translativn, bit the Authoi\» 

Sainted old man, for more than eighty years. 

Thee — tranquilly and stilly creeping — Age 
Led to the confines of the sepulchre, 

And thy lust day on earth ^ but ** Father — Loid 
Which art in heaven’*^ how pure a faith, and heart 
Unmoved amid the changes of this life, 

And tumult of the world ! — and, oh! what hope, 

What love, and constancy of the calm mind. 

And tears to misery from the inmost heart 
Flowing — at times, a brief sweet smile and voice, 

How bland ! — and studies, various and profound, 

Of learned languages — but, ever first, 

That learning which the oracles of God 
Unfolds — even to the end of life’s long way 
Thy course accompany 

But, thou, farewell ! 

And live, this mortal veil removed, in bliss — 

Live with the saints iii light, wdiom Christ liud loved : 

A^’et, pardon us, left in this vale of tears, 

For one lust tear upon thy cold remains 
Pardon, beloved and venerated shade.*— W. L. B. 


AA’ e have received the following from the Welsh mountains. Tlioiigh the auilior 
wishes to preserve his incognito,” we must, in frankness, assure our readeis tfuit he 
belongs to a disbanded regiment, and ts named — Mais c^csf egaW 

SONG. 


Harp of the w^ost ! mid mountains hoar, 
I'hy notes are heard afar — 

Not loud and deep, as when of yore 
On high blazed Cambria’s star ; 

But faint and soft thy notes prolong 
The never-dying strain ; 

Sound on, thou glorious queen of song — 
Again, thy strain, again ! 

Thy bards of old, who waked high 
lays, 

Now' darkly sleep in death ; 

AA’hilst we, alas, must mourn the da^^s 
That .seal’d your tuneful breatli. 


A'et, w'hile w’O grieve, our hearts revive, 
For, fresh os erst their hue, 

The luurels o’er your heads still live — 
Then, shall we mourn for you '? 

Oil, no ! for a.s 1 strike my lyre. 

All deluged W'iih my tears, 

Eryri’sf height is robed in fire — 

Lo ! A no u rin ^ appears. 

And, hark ! the sacred harps are loud ; 

.See shady forms arise — 

Hail, glorious throng ! liail, minstrels 
jiroud ! ^ 

Your strains now reach the skies. 


We have recived numerous letters of complaint against Mr. Rice, — we, of 
course, mean the successful Wr* Rice, — not the Downing Street gentleman, — 
for having made the song of “ Jim Crow ” tiie rage all over the town. From the 
great asperity of the criticisms contained in these letters, we are inclined (o believe 
that they come from rival poets, envious of the American’s fame. Now, we 
frankly declare, that to us all these complaints against Jim Crow,” from what 


^ * Alluding to verses written by himself, on completing his 79th year, 
t Eryri, Snowdon ; literally, the eagle's height. 

^ Aneurin, the most celebrated of the Welsh bards ; called of the flowing muse 
also, ** chief and sovereign of the bards.” 
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motive soever proceeding, appear ridiculous. We are told that Rice, dressed as 
a nigger, is a sort of abortion only to be understood by an American. This may 
be so, though the facts are against the supposition, — for, not only has the fashion- 
able world crowded to the Adelphi theatre under the sole attraction of tliis 
barbarism, but the fair twirlers or Almack’s have ordered it to be arranged as a 
quadrille; so that we shall find that hideousness is a mere accident in the imitter, 
and beauty can “jump Jim Crow” just as well as “ wheel a^tit and turn about” 
in the waltz, condemned in chorus by Father Polwhele and Fanny Butler. But, 
were we for a moment to concede tliat there was something horrifying to eyes and 
ears polite in this preposterous affair, we think the Cockneys of the silver-fork school 
need not turn up their noses at what the highest and the humblest classes combine 
to honour with a cheerful toleration. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether this 
mighty empire of Cockaigne could get througli any one seiison without some 
grotesque absurdity of tlie kind. “ Jim Crow” is certainly an air wanting in the 
melancholy beauty of “All round my hat,” “ Walker the Two-penny Postman,” 
and others appealing to the deeper emotions. But, on the other hand, it is very 
good for the health of the schoolboys of all ages, in the peculiar jump it requires 
for its due fulfilment. It has also the merit of having afforded the most 
expressive word for the use of the presetit government that has sprung up since 
Stanley stamped them as thimblcriggers. If, after all this, “ Jim Crow” should 
still be votea intolerable, we will resign, which is more than the ministers do 
when they are beaten. 

We have, from long experience, an instinctive dread of an author’s hand- 
writing after his MS. has been returned, llis remonstrance is sure to be digni- 
fied, mellifluous, and melancholy, with a dasl^of the ridiculous, just to keep the 
editorial waggery going. Here is a specimen : — 

Sin, — iL. X. receives the return of his IMSS. with thanks. He regrets your 
^Magazine is not available for furtlier use of pen, ink, and ]>aper. 

AVho killed Jack Keats ? 

I, says the Quai^terly, 

All savage and tartarly, 

'Twas one of my feats ! 

Who scorns 1^. X. ? 

I, echoes Fraslu’s, 

Uke scissors and razors, 

1 cut all that vex ! 

And dost thou cut fair company, 

Wise friend I 

We shall content ourselves by replying, that, when our correspondent, instead 
of signing Ij. X., shall, in the letters of Jov Miller^ strive successfidly to 1-., 
we shall be glad to see him. 

It never rains but it pours! The Whigs again ! 

Confounding the Whigs and their Irish sniull-boer. 

Let us give up our hearts to Conservative cheer, 

Forecasting a light to illume all the year ; 

And Tories join chorus, and merrily sing, 

Through the year that is coming, may God save the King * 

From gray-hcaded flirts, whose Vosuvian desires 
Remind that snow -mountains oft labour i^th fires, 

And who strike ** heavy blow's” at the creed of tlieir sires ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 

From flippant impiety, God save the King ! 

From bribe- seeking bullies, half coward, half slave, 

Who see thousands on thousands drop starved to the grave, 

Yet withstand, for base lucre, the law that would save ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing. 

From rebel bull-beggary, God save the King ! 

yoL. XV. {to. Lxxxix. ^ z 



wnAt«ofi;lioHeweba¥6meatipiMd^Uuit^ 

WJu> m elapiHsd, wbon in HamUi they aU Qp,ih« cMt, ■ 
iuKi the Viceroy, from Cork to Bolfwt ; 

/ .JomTm'iesin cliorus, and merrily sing, ■ 

From rouged lorddieutenantiy, God save the K40g ( 

From dandies of fifty, all bow and grimace, 

VVith heads turned with vanity— coats for n place, ^ 

Whose blunders a boy of fourteen would disgrace ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing, 

From whiskered inanity, God save the King I 

From sleepy advisers, who action eschew. 

And slumber as thougli to^, their pillows they grew, 

While treason is shouting the colonies through ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and merrily sing. 

From dormice in office, may God sa^the King ! 

From noninterventionists {vide Whig Guide^l^ 

Who, unless by nil Europe they’re greatly beli^l 
Don’t at all iutervenet for they go on one side ; 

Join lories iu chorus, and merrily sing. 

From double-faced impudence, God sax’^e the King I 

From the tliree-headod roptilo the Whiglings obey. 

The meeting-house, mass-house, and pot-house array, 

\\'hom xvith fetters, uot sops, a good J ory would stay ; 

Join Tories in chorus, and men-ily sin", 

From the church-hating (.’erbcnis, God save the King 

Through the rest of the gang well not venture to grope ; 

For the foes of old England, and friends of the Pope, 

Will hang up themselves, if well give ’em but rope : 

So xx'o’ll finish our chorus, and loyall}* sine, 

Through the year that is coming, may God save the King ! 

We do not envy the hear! of any one who could withhold sympathy from the 
following facetious mourner, NVe know him well, and never hope to see him 
again. 

iiu: LAV OF AN UNAiJALllTI) SUH. 


When I rode a blood-horse in the park, 
I'he best mounted man in the crowd ; 

Oh, then, I indeed was the spark 
I’o xvliom half the pretty girls bowed ; 

liut^au; that my cab’s bioken down, 

And my nag lias been sent out to g^ass, 

1 may stroll half the day through the toxvn 
Without a salute from a lass ! 

T’m determined to do as you hinted, 

But this is between you and me ; 

ril just get a few tickets printed, 

In the corner 111 write P. P. C*” 

On a set of ex-fricnds I shall call — 

13y my honour IVe nearly a score ; 

111 drop them a card at the ball, 

Just to tell them 111 call there no more. 

The /?rst is the fair Mrs. A., 

IV lio would fain be considered a blue ; 

She has written a dull five-act f>lay, 

That she begged I would kindly review. 

Hut now I begin to perceive 
That the “ fifues” are a terrible bore : 

My first card at her bouse 1 shall leave — 
I’m determined to call tliere no more. 

Fhe next is the dashing Miss B,, 

Who looks like a baby on stilts ; 

I’m sorry to sny that to me 
.She has proved far the greatest of jilts. 


That T loved her I can’t but allow. 

But now the illusion is o’er ; 

I'o her I liave made my lust bow — 

I’m determined to call there no more. 

The next is Tom C. of the guards ; 

A chap who sets up for u wit ; 

1 know that he’s clever at cards ; 

After mess, before now, I’ve been hit. 
1” other evening he cleared me quite out, 
I confess that 1 felt rather sore ; 

I’ll cut that connexiou, sans doubt— 

I’m determined to call there no more. 

Mrs. D. and lier daughters come next, 
I’ve brought matters there to a close ; 
The mamma was Confoundedly vext 
When she found that I did not propose 
For Miss Bella, who used to repeat 
Sweet stanzas from Byron and Moore. 
From their quarters 1 *ve “ beat a retreat ; ” 
Pm detorminod to call there no more. 

From the fair Ladies E., F„ and G., 

1 can march without pain or regret. 
Though they still ask me out to take tea. 
Or fill up a breach in a set. 

They’ll be angry, J know ; but what then ? 

Believe me the breeze will blow o’er : 
ril ne’er storm the tea-pots again — 

J’ln determined to call there no more. 
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Now comes Ladjr H. i4i Ibd !H|uare, 

With her jjuftrthmenj her cai-de, and 
her. tea; 

For her, anti hei* clique, I don’t car^, 
'ilhey have not beeii civil to me. 

’'I'is true aliens patrician and fnir. 

Quite a mistress of Cupid's deep arts ; 

To her tjtlo of queen of the scjuai-e 
She now wishes to add tlait of hearts, 

Kunk Hud tile I’ve paraded them now ; 
T’m nw'ure I’ve left absent a few, 

'lo whom, eu passanl, I shall bow. 

Should I meet them in line or rcvietc. 


I've'g^iven; up the baH-rodhi and rout -- 
My quodriUi^j find waitring are o’er ; 
Vfi talce io cfgan^ itnd brown stout, 

:llut flirt tiftd writ^ verses no more. 

'('he bugles are sounding for moss, 

My tiger just taps nt luy doOr j 
1 have scarcely a moment to 

.So, dear FiTASEn, at present no more. 
These quarters ivo change in n week — 
What tears Fanny Dashur?»t will pour ! 
Foor things though her young heai't 
^ should broak, 

Tm determined to see her no more. 


The incident versified in the following lines is narrated by Washington Irving 
ns having been told by Sir Walter Scotl to him, while on a visit at Abbotsford. 

( I Vt/c “ Abbotsford and Ncwstcad Abbey.”) 


1 IM'UAL <»r THE MNO 01- THE TA'IS. 
— — asj^: KATsi^wc. 


rhe shades of eve were darkling o’<*r 
'I'he winding vale and forest lioar ; 

It was the time when twilight brings 
A thousand wnywai-d sliapes of things, 
Not ns the 3 »’ are, ljut as lliev seeni. 

Like visions of a fading dream. 

The eloiuls were rising in the skv, 
rill* liollow winds sighed iiiouriifullv ; 
Vnd o’er tlio hearl a feeling shed 
Of ranseless and uiieertain dread. 

’I’lien everv leaf that hv the hreeze 
Was ni.stling in lli<* old oak-tre('>, 

Might seem unto the stuvtli'd ear 
I iiwelcoiijo niesseiigev of fear ; 

And every gnaiTd, fantastic hough, 
Arrayed in garh of terror now, 

.Might huare tin* Mght, a> though there 
stood 

Some niidnighl prouler of the nood. 

1 jiassed along wilJi hasty tread, 

Silent and unaccompanied ; 

W hen, issuing from the vale below. 

In long pn)^e'.'^ion, sad luid >luw, 

1 saw a fiineial train advance, 

With solemn step and downcast glance. 
\earer it came, and yet mort* near: 

I ]»aiisi’d lo see what might appear , 
AVlieu soon tliero caiue before mine eye 
A struuge aud wondrous company. 

'IVn cats, with skin of sable line, 

In front were walking two and two. 


N oil hoard no ciy ; 

Rut a. long-drawn sigh 
'I'old lioiv each bosom was (listress»»(l 
W ith heartfelt grief, tbougli nnexprrss. 
Bebind, in dniKsoine gniso arraved, 

On si.v cats, stemt and tall, was laid 
o'\ bi»*r enwrapped in jiall ; 

And by its side, will) dioo]»iiig bead, 
Four cals the mournful pageant led, 
Lnwhiskered one and a'l. 

'die palJ was rare with nch j'- vice, 

W It)* lail.s of rat*' a ml skins tn'inu'e, 
And (incst furs of costly price ; 

And over all was, U]t ami down, 
Lnurouglitu seeptie and a crown, 

As tliougb some prince lay there. 
Bebind tliei’e came a goodly band, 

\nd feline tnbt‘s from every land, 

(be coinnion grief to siiave. 

I liero grey^ griinalkiii bent tin* face. 
And tabbies walked w ith sob<*r pace ; 
\iid some w'ith skin of tortoise speckl 
And some wntb yellow spots vfreckled 
'(’lie aged sire, tlio toothless ibuue, 

I'lie youtliful ami tin; playful came, 

W ith visage woehegoiie; 

And ever and anon the song, 

On fitful winds was borne along, 

And you heard a hollowr moan. 


niur.E. 


Loud raise tJie wail 
Oil every gale. 

And lot the breezes waft our doleful story ; 
Our king is dead, 

] lis mighty head 

TJes low, and now is set our sun of glory. 
J^ong- will his noble deeds remahi 
'J'he tJieine of praise and martial strain ; 
And bnrds will tell how long-tailed war- 
riors fled, 


By Jiis Jiigh prowess foiled and van- 
quished. 

The sounds of joy arise 
To Norway's* murky skies ; 

And mice and rats 
Triumph o'er cats, 

fn that sad lioiir when our monarch dies. 

“ Le roi est mort,” but “ Vive le roi !” — 
Foes shall not long escape our conquer- 
ing pnw'. • 


* From NorTV'iiy our common black rat was imported— 

x 9\ix imvifAU 
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The train had passed : I musing stood. 
Until it vanislied in tlio wood ; 

Then turned in sad and silent mood, 

To seek some counsel from a friend, 

And ask what might this scene portend. 
Beside the lire he was alone, . 

But tlirough the gloom there brightly 
slioiie 

Two eyes with fiery glare ; 

And pun'ing sat a coal-olack cat,^ 

"Jail, grave, majestic, sleek, and fat, 

Al'lio seemed tlie weiglift of years to 
bear. 

T told my tale ; and scarce had said.^ 
Metliinks the king of cats is dead,” 


When suddenly uprose, 

With regal look, and stately mein, 

As thoiigli my words lind magic been, 

That cat from bis repose, 
lie waved his sweeping tale on high, 
And loud he uttered thrilUngly, 

A voice that might have waked the dead, 
And up the chimney vanished : 

While on the startled ear, 

Was heard along tlie winding fiue, 

*• Leige cats! your monarch comes to 
you-~ 

Liege cats, your king is here !” 


We shall perhaps be told that the above is trifling with the sensibilities of 
the public. Accustomed as wc are to misconception, we incline our crest most 
gracefully, and try another tack. Shall we tread the earth, or traverse the flelds 
of air t Bolli ! 

HEAVEN AND EAUTII. 


There are sounds so softly stealing ; 
There are authenis loudly pealing ; 

Seraph choirs that pour for ever, 

]\lu.sic like u rolling river, 

Deep, and clear, and strong, and swelling 
'I'hrough their bright celestial dwelling. 
Angels watching round the {lortal. 

Hear the toiic.s, but never mortul. 

Olt ! Ms far too high and holy, 

Tor the ears of aught so lowly. 


But, tho* winged witli lightning pinions, 
There are jo^^s in earth’s dominions ; 
Accents sweet with passion laden. 

From the lips of mortal iiiniden ; 

Tones on earth, low, soft, and tender. 
That the lieaven shall perfect render. 
1’Artiily ear alone comes»near them, 
Angels dure not bend to hear tlieiii. 

'Hiese are joys for morhds only, 

Klse tlie world indeed were lonely. 


I'here is glory, bright and beaming, 
From the throne Kternal streaming ; 
f’herub crowns of living splendour, 
"Wreathed witli merry’s flow’rets tender. 
Sun, nor moon, nor planet, shineth... 
Heaven is light that ne’er declineth. 
Angel-glance alone may hear it— 
JMortul eye comes never near it. 

Oh ! ’tis fur too high and holy. 

For the light of auglit so lowly. 


I'liere are blossoms earth dotli uoiirisb, 
’J'hut in heaven shall perfect flourish ; 
Fairy forms of mortul beauty, 

From their high celestial duty. 

Once that won the sera]>hs hol \ , 

To a world so dim and lowly, 

Mortul siria alone may clasp tliem — 
Angels lost their lieaven to grasp them. 
I'hese are joys for mortals only, 

Filse the world indeed were lunelv. A. 


The two following elegant little poems are from tlic pen of the late Cardinal 
Weld. They prove that his eminence, like St. Augustin, was thoroughly per- 
vaded by the sentiment of the beautiful. 

nOSALlE. 


Tlosalie ! Rosalie ! 

Quit thy clretuDS and come witli me. 
Lo ! beneath the evening star 
Fairies dance, beside the lea : 

Sure thy foot is lighter far— 

(’ome, then, come with me. 

Rosalie ! maidens fair, 

Mark, for Ixive himsejf is tlieVe ; 
lie hath caught tliem witli a cliain, 
Snell as ever tliou might wear; 
Silken fetters to restrain 

Footsteps light as air. 

pRosalie ! Can it be. 

Doth he lie in wait for thee ? 

No ; ah, DO ! 1 see it all : 


He is hound, and cannot flee ; 

Thou the jailer, he the thralls 
Wo, ah ! wo is me. 

Rosalie ! Fair^re they, 

Graceful all their moonlight play ; 
But thine eyes are iar more bright, 
To the heart they pierce their way. 
And that nw of love’s own light 
Hleltetli it away. 

Rosalie ! Love is thine, 

Bound by those fair looks that twine 
O’er a brow of ivory. 

Wo is me ! In vain I pine ; 

He nor I can e’er be free, ' 

From these bands of thine. 
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THE EXCUSE. 


rupidudoat 
In Jiis golden boat, 

In a sea of* sunshine sailing ; 

The morning star, 

Once seen afar, 
his ceaseless song is hailing. 

M'ith a ray of light, 

For his aiTow bright. 

And Iiis mother oVr him bending ; 


You’ll see him dip 
On beauty’s li]*, 

'I'lie darts he is earthwards sending. 

If Cupid, in ire, 

Blend beauty and fire, 

Wliy scold at my mistaking 
Tlie glances that fly 
From your deep blue eye, 

For darts •of the young god's making ! 


(» 


These mellifluous specimens of priestly poetry form an appropriate intro- 
duction to the comniunicntion of our no-Popery correspondent in the beautiful 
city called Batli. 

THE WllITWICK WAR-CRY. 


I'nder the shedter of a stately building in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bath, flourishes an elderly ecclesiastic of the name of Baines, styling himself 
Bishop of Maronia, or Sidonia, or Teutonia, or Ilumbvgoniw, or some other see 
much resembling the last in sound and extent; who passes his life in the laud- 
able endeavour to prove that the diflerences which divide the Protestant and 
Bomish churches are as slight as the bridge which leads to the Moslem paradise i 
and this, poets tell us, is Hncr than a famished spider's thread. 

He is a singularly smooth-mannered old gentleman ; wears a bland and 
winning smile; speaks in the softest accents^ and conveys his meaning in the 
mu^»t carefully pounded periods; gives admirably appointed dinners, and most 
agreeable soirees; and, altogether, does his best to persuade John Bull again to 
bend his neck under the Romish yoke. 

We love yon all,” is his language; we regard you as our children ; wan- 
derers, it is true, but still our cliildreu. We would Aiiii bring you all within the 
fold of the ONE TRUE c'liiiRcii. The differences between us and you are feweir 
and far less important than is generally imagined. Why should those differences 
remain ? Why should we not be one? But, failing this, we seek not to pro- 
selytise. We are content to waive all controversy ; and merely to seek the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to exercise our own religious worship in quietude and 
peace.” 

It is quite astonishing to view the effect which the persuasive verbiage of tliis 
silken old gentleman has had on many who have come within reacli of its 
influence. “ How much,” cry they, “ is Popery misrepresented I We see no 
violence; no turbulence; nothing like bigotry or persecution about it. Its fol- 
lowers seem indifferent about proselytes ; and it is quite clear they never 
intend to molest us.” 

But, occasionally, in spite of all precaution, the real spirit of Romanism 
hursts forth. This has recently been the case at Whitwick. The parish of 
Wliitvvick, near Charuwood Forest in Liecestershire, has recently been seized 
upon as a domicile for a nest of Trappist monks. It is a populous, sequestered, 
but central district ; and has, with admirable judgment, been selected as the 
point (i'appui whence llomanism may branch forth and infect the whole sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. The special patron of these men and their enterprize 
is Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips, the owner of Grace Dieu, and son of that gentle- 
man who,ybr the present^ misrepresents the loyal and conservative feeling of 
North Leicestershire. ^ 

From the first moment of these Trappists, or rather Jesuits — for such arc 
they in reality — entering upon their resiaence at Whitwick, discord and dissen- 
sion have raged within the parish. The whole character of the place seems 
changed ; and one feeling, in particular, is carefully inculcated, and most offen- 
sively manifested — that of studied disrespect to the clergyman. Of this line 
of tactics, the Popish priest himself set the example, in a handbill which he^ 
issued soon afler his coming into residence. In tliis impudent production, he 
styles the vicar throughout as Mr, Francis Merewelher; and himsem , the 
“ Parish Priest of Grace Dieu and Whitwick.”! ! 

In this sphere of difficulty, Mr. Merewelher continued to labour with calm 
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n\\d perseverance. Grieved he euuld not fail to be at the spirit which 

was rising around him ; but it neither damped his zeal nor abated his exertions. 
The eflbrts of llie Papists were met with corresponding activity on his part, 
aided by Sir George Heaumont, the lord of the manor, and tlie lending landed 
proprietor of the neighbourhood, whose conduct on this occasion was in perfect 
keeping with every act of lu'a useful and public-spirited career. 

At length, however, the question was pul hxirly at issue. A church-rate, of 
very niodeiate amount — only ihree-lialfpenoc in the pound — was proposed for 
repairs wliich could not with safety be delayed, and for necessaries indispensable 
to llie due performance oP divine worship. This rate was at once resisted; and 
Mr. IMorewcther was given to understand the Papists would not permit him to 
have it. 

A poll was demanded ; and prominent on the scene came Mr. Ambrose 
Phillips as the main opposer of the rate. On giving his vote against it, 
he thought it necessary to perpetrate a .speech, thus singularly closed ; “ The 
Cliurch of England is but a sect. It is, in my opinion, about the best of all the 
sects who nre without the pale of the true church ; but it, like all other sects, 
MUS I ^.E^D to the Church of Rome." 

This was uttered in the presence of the clei*gyman of the parish ; who was 
there, not voluntarily, but officially, as chairman — in a situation in which lie 
was obliged to iiear all, but could not well reply, and before an excited and 
inlempciate multitude! Has Mr. Phillips, together with the tenets of Protest- 
antism, cast aw ay all the courtesy and self-restraint of a gentleman ? 

Hut iMr. Piiillips, witii Catholicism, has put on Kadicalisrn. His creed is to 
** go the whole hog,’* To the opponents of the rate ale was, by bis orders, 
lavishly supplied at all the public^houscs. Suppers were provideil at his expense 
for tlie voters on his side the question. Those who w'cre in arrear for their poor- 
rates, but thought U'ith hiw, had this cmbaigo on their vote removed by bis purse. 
Nolliing, in fact, that intlucncc or money could cfiecl was left untried ; and llic 
rcsult was a iinijority of one hundred ami forty-seven against the rale. It is a 
defeat — a signal one, we admit ; and loud and long-continued wei-e tlie hurrahs 
of the Papists which hailed Us aiiiiounccniciit. 

But let the ))co]do of Englaml mark it well ; and let it nerve them for the 
struggle which is fast ajipioaching. ]/isl(‘n to the avowal — the pifMnaliire, but 
sinceie avowal — w’hicli, in the iiiuinent of triumph, fell from Mr. P.’s lips. 

At tli(‘ close of tin* poll lie again stepped forward, micnlled for, unsought for ; 
addressed the people at length on tl-.e illegality of cliurch-rates — on their noii- 
cxislcnce till within the last three liuiitl red years — on the duly of the clergy to 
tuj)poit the poor, as in C alholic times — on the comfort enjoyed hy the poorer 
classes in Catholic days, contrasted with their penury and wrelcludne^S in Pro- 
testant da} s: lit tojiic'S, to he sure, for the jdare, the time, and, above all, fur 
the druiiUv MI, cxcUrd, riotous mob of his own dependants ranged around him. 
He summed uj) his diatribe with this pointed and emphatic drclar.ition : “ J, 
as a Catholic, tell you thtM'C shaft be so i*fa( c till the two churches arc united !” 

It was well and fearlessly replied, to one part of his harangue, by Mr. Mitchell, 
tlie curate of Whilwick, that llie existence of church-rates could be proved long, 
long previous to tlitfcdale he had as.sunied and that as lo the (’ailiolic clergy 
Imvmg su]. ported their poor in former times out of the church revenues, that wa.s 
cl doctrine Vvliich had been resigned long ago e\en by^lheir own writers; and 
that, if he wished lo see how completely that argument had been disposed of, 
he would refer him in Mr. Hale’s work on the ‘-uliject, lo which no answer had 
c\er been aiirmpted. As lo church revenues, that argument came very badly 
from his lip'j, at drat lure \ind in that place. There were five liunclred acres of 
land, formeily belonging lo the church at Wliitwick, now in the hands of lay 
proprietors ; and the partj/ at present holding a lurjfc proportion of those Jive 
hundred acres no one knew belter than Mr, Phillips himsclj\ 

It hap|U'ns to be no other than his father, the owner of Garrendon ! 

But Ml. Phillips calls himself a gentleman, lie says he is such “ hy birth, 
•’by station, hy pro[jerty, and by education." llis last plea must be admitted, 

• 'J'here is a document iu existence, sliewing them to have been in force in 
Kdward II I. ’s time. 
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Vim grnno satis, if we are to judge by liis book— a religious one — dedicated lo 
llic Virgin Mary ; which dedication is as choice a bit of buffoonery as one would 
wisli to read op a summer’s day. 

But where were his feelings as a gentleman, when he permitted Mr. Merc- 
wether to be hissed, hooted, and abused at the close of the poll, for the simple 
performance of his duty as chairman ; which indecent exhibition, with one single 
word or gesture, Mr, Ambrose Lisle Phillips might instantly have put down. 

And let his parting declaration be branded and burnt in upon the memory of 
every true Protestant — let it be echoed and re-echoed on every hustings, as the 
deliberate conviction of one of the richest and, we will add, most mischievous 
English Catholics — let it arouse the spirit of Prot&tantism through the length 
and breadth of the land, till, gathering strength by continued accession of numbers, 
it sweep away from our legislature the whole band of Foins/i agitators, including 
/;/;// who has dared to call tiie wives and mothers of England strumpets; and 
silence, from a sense of shame, the self-styled Catliolic gentleman who would 
beard our ministers in their own sanctuary. 

So much for controversy. Now for a word of compliment ; 

nillEL SO^^l:lS TO JKA^ MULLER, lllL IIISIOIIIAN. 

11 Y SIR EGEiirON BRVUGES. 

Jntrodactwn* 

See a memoir of Jean Muller in all the Biographies, lie died about 1B07. He 
was a native of Shaffhausen. See his will, in Notes to Maegregor’s Note- 
Book, vol. iii. 183o. His eorrcspondence with BonsteHen was published in 
a French translation by Mad. Bruim, 8vo., Zurich, 1830. These letters arc 
full of learning, eloquence, and genius, llis ilistori/ of Switzerland is in 
nine vols. 8vo. : it is highly esteemed. IJis four vols. of a Compendium of 
Universal Historp were published after his death, in a French translation, by 
Hesse, of Geneva. 

I. 

M ulllu ! thou hadst an ardent mind ; a heart 
Noble and eloquent ; and learning vast, 

Clear, strong, and well digested ; pure the thought 
Was in thine own original fountain sought ; — 

And 'twas thy glory what thou knew’st t' imparl, 

Not a dark mantle o’er thy talents cast ! 

For ever did the flame within thee burn, 

To others’ good lliy labours’ fruit to turn ! 

Not idle words were thine, but soundly flowed 
The wafting tide of thy pellucid style; 

Of thought profound, bearing the beamy load ; 

Sentiment, just; opinion without guile ; 

Never a slave to others' ruling sway, « 

But drawing light from thine own bosom’s ray 1 

II. 

Thou wert the true historian ! In thy page 
No tainted party-politics broke oiit^ 

Nor mingled with the spring : thou sought’st alone 
The verity of facts and views profound — 

Not transient, twisted, of a selfish age, 

Lore tainted with suspicion and with doubt, 

To purposes of guile and falsehood prone, 

111 statement crooked, in design unsound. 

Philosophy was thine — the mighty love 
Of glorious knowledge : not by history’s tale 
The plots of mean ambition to approve, 

And make the purpose of the nour prevail 1 
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Tlwre not aiiglit, when the occasion's past, 
vUf tore if font as party-anthors cast. 

HI. 

But, ah ! thy splendour for the coarser mind 
or the world's atmosphere was too refined ; 

The trembling fibres of thy heart and brain, 

Too sensitive mid noise and storms to ttwl 
Among the cries of Knvy's clamorous broil. 

Thou could 'st nor peace, nor staff, nor solace find ; 

Nor against hate and wrong thy steps sustain ; 

Nor in the pangs of want pursue thy vein. 

In troubled times, when violence and plot, 

O'erfurning all, made history a blot. 

Thy buoyant soul, long struggling to contend 
Amid the fury of the battling wave, 

At last tliou sunkesl ore thy manhood’s end, 

With broken heart borne to the silent gravel 

As poor Lord Palmerston is in tlie sorriest ])ossible plight just at present, 
we, from pure charily and affectionate sympathy, beg to recall to him the Iiappy 
moments wlien, in company with Wilson Croker and other clever Conservatives, 
his lordship amused himself by cpiizzing his majesty's opposition, from Ponsonby 
to Paul Methuen, in the New 117/^ Guide. One of tl)c songs in that lively 
publication is generally attributed *o Cupid's own quill ; and, regarding it as a 
remarkable instance of unconscious piophecy on the part of one man, who fancies 
he is roasting another rather than himself, we shall copy it. It is a parody on 
Moore’s well-known song, Believe me, if all those endearing young charms," 
and bears date 1819, at which period it was addressed to Paul Methuen, Estp 
Its just application, in 1837, will suggest itself on the most cursory perusal. 

SONG* 

Believe me, when all those ridiculous airs, 

Which you practise so pretty to-day, 

Shall vaniiih by age, and thy well-arranged hairs, 

Like iny own, be both scanty and grey,— 

Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose tbouliast been, 

(Tho* a fop and a fribble no moie), 

And the world, which has laughed at the fool of eighteen, 

Will laugh at the fool of three-score. 

’Tis not while you wear a smart coat of dark brown. 

Neat trousers, and waistcoat so full, 

'J’liat the absolute blank of a mind can be known. 

Which time will but render more dull. 

Oh, the fool who is truly so, never forgets. 

But still fools it on to the close ; 

As Palmerston leaves the debate, wheu be sets. 

Just as dark as it was when be rose. 

The best possible comment on this last passage wjis furnished in Lord Pal- 
merston's recent oration in further mystification of Spanish affairs, llis lord- 
ship talked through from six to seven closely printed columns of the TitMea ; and 
the juvenile Whig realised the prediction of Roebuck, the Radical, of giving no 
explanation at all. One point, however, was unintentionally made manifest by 
Palmerston— viz. that out his majesty's government must go. Tor, had not that 
fatal necessity impended over the incapables, noUiing could have roused Cupid 
from his reclining couch. When even his rosy smile broedened into a ghastly 
grill, it was very evident tiiat matters must be desperate indeed. 

i* 

And the waiters at Brookes’s are loud in their wail. 

And mute is the Holland-house temple of Baal; 

And the might of the party, in spite of big words. 

Hath melted like snow both in Commons and Lotds." 
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A book very beautifully printed, dedicated to the king, and adorned with gilt 
edges, has been publislied by Mortimer of Wigmore Street, entitled The Posiiion 
iff' the Baronets of the British Empire. The author's motto is taken from Schiller, 
and, translated into rdain English, intimates that he (the author) will not be ranked 
below his equals. To this, however, he contends tliat the gentry of England 
must submit abroad, when they come in contact with the continental lesser 
nobility. It would appear, that our author is connected with the baronetcy ; 
and great is his indignation at the presumption of persons like Vrince Piickler 
Muskau taking precedence of English gentlemen of old families, lie states, 
likewise, that all sorts of Jdunders arc made by, foreigners as to our several 
titles of rank and dignity — for instance, that being at the bar is thought a dis- 
grace, as in some instances it is. Hut, on the other hand, we have heard of a 
respectable London tailor, wlio made a ])rogress of great distinction through Ger- 
many, in consequence Of his having designated himself, Elector of Westminster;*' 
and another fortunate Englishman received all possible attention, from the circum- 
stance of M.P. being appended to his name on his cards, though all he, innocent 
man, intended to intimate was, that he followed the profession of a Miniature 
Fainter, The author is especially pathetic, when lamenting the folly of English 
ladies, whose mania for princes, marquesses, counts of the holy Roman empire, 
&c. is laughable enough. The Austrian gentleman who gave the author the 
following bit of advice must, we presume, be personally acquainted with \^ori 
Raumer. A fifth-rate American has since given us a specimen in this way, but 
his day is over : 

** * I’nke care of our literary men ; for be sure, when its suits their purpose, they 
will not foil to moke n market of your conversttion and of your company !’ ' 

A good many of the scribblers of Cockaigne are great market-gardeners in this 
way, which is atrociously unjust ; or vain, indeed, would be any attempt at reta- 
liation. Fancy trying to make a market of the eonijcrsation and compani/ of our 
literary men 1 " Shall we enumerate ? By no means. 

llOUBTS AND 1 
II Y AN EMINENT HAND. 

A cabinet council was called t’other day, 

To con o’er the farce of the ** Devil to Pay j** 

When the nondescript noodles, from Commons and i’eeis. 

Thus freely gave vent to their doubts and their fears. 

Derry down ! 

The Premier began with his legs on the table : 

Cried he, I have faced it as long as I’m able ; 

Hut the Duke's speech on Spain is too much, and I doubt. 

That, do what we will, we must shortly turn out." 

Derry down ! 

This statesmanlike statement, gave rise to a splutter, 

Aud set even Cupid’s old wings in u flutter ; 

He Lomm’d twice or thrice, just his courage to cheer. 

Till lie gained resolution to falter, ** 1 fear !” 

Derry down ! 

X fear," quoth his lordship, ** that Tiverton's wants 
Are us hard to supply as the wishes of Hants ; * 

That folly is punished more fiercely tlmn sin, 

And that if go out, I shall never get in.*’ 

Deny down ! 

" I doubt,*’ said Spring Rice, ** if the noddle of Neckar 
Coold manage the bores that beset the exchequer ;** 

When Glenelg, witli a languishing lid and a sigh. 

Exclaimed, ** Was e’er minister bothered os 1 1 

Derry down ! 

W'htle t’apineBU preaches ’gainst council and king 
In Canada,*, here I’ve the same sort of thing ; 
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For KaJicitl Uoebuck koej[js rou'in^ away, 

And, but for fierce Stanley, would strangle George Grey. 

Derry down ! 

1 fear! — Who’s afraid cried Howick, with scorn ; 

** Was the cabinet couch ever free from a thorn ? 

Vet J doubt that our own is so sternly quick-set, 

I'hat the longer wo stay, the more scratching get.^* 

Derry down ! 

Jjord Johnny then simpered and ventured to say, 

That others might go — for himself, he would stay ; — 
That is, if O'Connell could still be kept quiet, 

And the paupers grow fat on the new poor-law diet. 

Deny dow’U ! 

At the name of O’Connell, mild Melbourne, tho’ loath 
'i'o use strong expressions, sent forth a huge oath ; 
tVhich we dare not re])eat to Conservative ears, 

But which put a full stop to all W’big doubts and fears. 

Derry down ! 


LAMBCTU KECOUDS. 

A motion, originally made by Joseph Hume, and afterwards reiterated by 
the member for Finsbury, for the production of “ copies of all the parliamentary 
surveys of church lands preserved in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth, and 
which were made under an ordinan<?c of parliament in 1646,” has caused a vast 
quantify of ignorance and stupidity to be displayed on the part of the Iladicals 
out of parliament. It does not, indeed, appear that the iionoiirable members 
were themselves much belter acquainted with the nature of the documents, 
of which they express an anxious desire to obtain possession. The attorney- 
general, who, c.r ought to have knovMi belter, did not, in his answer to 

the motion, seem to possess any sort of acquaintance with the subject. He could 
not see, he said, how they were to order an oflicer to go into the archbishop's 
library and transcribe tliem ; and if they con Id, who was to pay for llie trans- 
cription i On this, Iluiiie conieiideil that the surveys were a parliamentary 
document; and that it was for the archhislio)) to satisfy the House how he got 
possession of it. That House, he characteristically observed, was not bound to 
“ stand up as the protector of stolen goods.’' 

The newspaper, on the Radical side, remarks lliat the documents 

in question are now as useless to the public as if they were written in Chaldaic ; 
but if they were intelligibly printed by order of the House of Commons, we are 
inlormed that they would illustrate some rather ancient, and some more recent, 
dabbling and jobbing in church lands, of whicli j)eoj)le in general, and our 
representatives in particular, have little suspicion. 

have frequently consulted these documents, to which the present arch- 
bishop has alw ays liberally afforded every facility of access, with free permission 
to transcribe whatever portions we required ; and can say, that so far from being 
as useless as if written in Chaldaic, which the Spcctulor and liis friends seem to 
consider an unknown tongue, they are plainly but neatly written in the common 
secretary hand, and are, therefore, intelligible to school-boys. “ It is pretty 
notorious,” says the editor, if Mr. Duncoinbe himself did not wTile the article, 
“ tliat in some way, known to few but accomplices in and gainers by such 
transactions, large fortunes arfd noble houses have been erected on property 
almost clandestinely, and, we dare say, in many instances, transferred from the 
church to laymen. We do not, of course, allude to the violent and wholesale 
spoliation of Henry VHI. but to a transaction which occurred in 1768, and 
which has no more connexion with the Lambeth MSS. than with the suppression 
of monasteries. ^ 

•Over-eager logicians are said sometimes to prove loo much; and it seems 
that the eagerness of partisans sometimes betrays them into the expression of 
condemnatory strictures, which apply to none but such as entertain their own 
principles. These innocents, like the captives of Plautus — 
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** In$eiejites sua bibi fallacia, 
llii coinpararunt et coniinxurunt doluiii.'’ 

Dr. Duciirel, kee])er of tlie archiepiscopal records in 17C*0, prcpaieil a copious 
index lo these volumes, and wrote the following explanation of llie origin of the 
survey’s : — 

** Among othor great alterations made in oiir constitution, not only an ordinance of 
parliurnent was made, Oct ^64^6, for abolisliing of archbishops and bisliops within 
the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, and for^ settling of their lands and 
])ossessions upon trustees, for the use of the commonwealth,* but also of deans and 
chapters, canons, prebends,' and other oifices and* titles of or belonging to any 
cathedral or collegiate cliiirch, or cbapci, w;thin England and Wales, and selling 
tlieir lands, t enforced and explained bv the .subsequent acts of .Tune 2, 23, 23, and 
.Tidy3l.”t 

As forcible and violent a seizure of church properly as any complained of 
agaitist Henry VI II. was, therefore, made by the proto- Had icals then in power. 
The disposition of the stolen goods*’ was made in the following manner, as 
described by Dr. Ducarel : — 

“ Afterwards, to give some colour of]ucty to these proceedings, and to seem 
lyighty zealous for preaching, wherein the chief part of religion was then made to 
consist, the powers in being thought lit to dedicate some part of this largo revenue 
to pious uses, to the amount of 18.000/. a-year, for the maintenance of preaching 
ministers, and 20001. a-year for the increase of tlio maintenance of masterships of 
colleges, ill both universities, whose maintennnee was not sufliciout ; besides 80/. per 
annum to the IMargaret juofossor «t Oxford. ^ By tliis act, every living was to he 
made up lOt)/. a-yoar j and commissioners were sent by iho keepers of the liberties 
of England into every county with instructions (Perfect Diurnall, No. XI, ; Feb. IP, 
1849-30, p. 9t ). Of the certificate.^ or surveys returned (some of them originals, but 
the greater part office-copies) consist llio Uveniif-one volumes in the Lambeth library. 
The intended augmentation, however, came to little or nothing. The certificates and 
leturns undoubtedly remained in Cliaiuery till after the Jlestoration.” 

The subseipient history of tlicso survey.s, which are sometimes called by tliobc 
who have occasion to refer to them, the “ Oliverian Jj'urveys,’* is curious, and 
accounts for the non-existence of a very great majority of the originals. By an 
ordinance of parliamenr, a registrar was appointed, to uhom the original surveys 
were transmitted by tiie commissioners, and dujdicales or transcripts of them were 
delivered to the trustees or comiuissioners nominated for the sale oftlie possessions 
plundered from the cinirch. 

“ On the loth of Augu.st, 1880,'* i^.iy.s Or. Ducarel, “ iiiforniation was given to 

the house of commons, that William Aylofle and Ayloffe had come to the public 

ofiico in Broad Street, where the records, books, and survey. s relating to the bishops, 
and deans. Mid chapter-land.^, were kept for his majesty's service and the public, 
jmttiiig the officer.'^ out of posse.ssion, sealing iq» the doors, breaking open the locks 
where several of the records were, and po.*«sessing themselves of the keys helouging 
to the treasury, and daily ransacking among them, to the great prejmlice of thousands 
concerned tlierein ; and by transferring and misplacing thereof, a perfect to his 
inaje.sty and to this lioiise, loucliing the same, will bo disabloii : it was ordered, that 

the said William Ayloffe and Ayloffe slioiiltl forthwith return back all hooks, 

writing.s, and <*videhces, found by them in (lie |>uhlic office, relating to the sale of 
bishops, and deans, ami chapter-lands, in Broad Street, with the office itself, to the 
hands and custody of the officers who formerly bad the some in eliarge ; and that the 
serjount-nt-nrms attending this house do see the same done accordingly." || 

It was also ordered. May 13, l(>8i?, ‘‘ that Mr. .Michael Mallett and Mr. William 
A^dofte do deliver all such surveys, and other records and writing concerning tlie 
archbisliopricks, hi.shopricks, and deans and chapters, which are in tlieir hands, unto 
the most reverend father in God, the l.ord Archbishop of Canterbury, who is desired 


’* Scuulll's Collection of Acts, part i* p. 99. t Ba. part, ii, p, 18. 
t Jb. pp. 39, 44, 45, 68. § lb. pp. *«), 111, 

II Commons' Journals, vol. viii. p. 11 J. 
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to take care for the preservation tlicreof, and to dispose of the same to tlie respective 
bishops, deans, and cliapters, who are therein concerned, if he shall think fit.*' 

Fortunately for tlie public, the discretion of Archbishop Juxon, and of liis 
successors in the see of Canterbury, has prevented the dispersion of these records 
in the manner recommended by parliament ; and they are now, though far from 
being complete, accessible for private purposes, on application to the present 
liberal and enlightened ]X)sscssor of the Lambeth Palace, who is the last man in 
the kingdom to keep any' useful manuscript in his possession under a Chaldaic 
lock. Wc should add, that the surveys in question are admitted in evidence as 
original records, by a decree of the Court of Exchequer, dated 19th July, 1775, 
signed by Lord Chief Baron Sinytlq^and Bar6ns Eyre and liurland; and in 
November and December of the same year, in a tithe case of Travers versus Oxton, 
Archbishop Cornwallis allowed the third volume to be ])i*oduced in evidence 
before that court. The Spectator further says, 

** The objection to Mr. DuncombH*s motion is, that the copies will cost a good 
deal of money ; but this cannot be honestly urged by men who have supported that 
enormous succession of jobs, the record commissions, at an expense of half a million 
to the country. Incon-ect transcripts of musty, useless trumpery, have cost the 
country’* scores of thousniida per annum ; and now, are we to be told, when it is pro. 
posed to publish very curious and valuable documents, having direct reference to the 
legislation of the day', and to subjects univcrsallv and immediately interesting, that 
tlie expense is what the nation cannot afford 1 This apology for concealing dis- 
agreeable facts ought not to servo the turn of those who offer it. The liouse ot com- 
mons should insist upon liaving the ).amheth surveys on its table, in a convenient and 
useful form.** « 

There can be no (pieslion, that the Dambctb surveys, relating as they do, 
solely to ecclesiastical possessions, are in their proper [ilace of depository ; but 
whether they are worth the expense of printing, is another affair, A few words 
descriptive of the nature of ilieir contents, may go some way to decide this 
matter. The commissioners were generally persons of property or consequence 
within the hundred or district, in which they made the survey, and were, 
also, as appears from ibeir own language, well affected to the* commonwealth. 
They state the nature of the living, and in whom the ])resenlation is vested ; 
then, generally, follow the dimensions, with the exact situation, of the parisli ; if 
there are chapelries dependent upon it, they mention the distance of each from 
the church, and sometimes the number of inliabitants in each cbapelry. The 
gross amount of tithes, and whether they are held by the incumbent, or are leased 
to laymen, are stated ; and in some surveys, the tithes are particularly specified. 
Tlie character of the incumbent forms, as may be conceived, a conspicuous 
passage in these surveys; if he be like the commissioners, he is invariably^* a 
godly, pains-taking minister,*' and, as llii* clergy of the establishment were then 
mostly ousted of their livings, there w’ere few other ministers to describe. Preach- 
ing and praying being, in those godly days, deemed the chief, if not tlie sole, 
essentials of religion, it was an object to ])rovide as many ministers in a place, as 
it was possible for it to support; consequently, by far the largest portion of each 
survey is occupied with classifications of villages and liamlets, which the com- 
missioners recommend to be constituted into a parish by themselves, and to have 
a new parish cliurcb erected on a site, which they carefirtly select and describe 
by boundaries. In this way, they contrive to carve a moderately sized parish 
into five, six, or seven distinct parishes. Nothing more is contained in the twenty- 
one volumes, which the attorneyj^general has multiplied into forty. They are some- 
times useful to the writer of a topographical history, who has occasion to compare 
the population of a district at different periods, but in this lie is not always 
gratified: and they are sometimes useful to clergymen in disputes about tithes ; 
but of any other recomiiiondable (|ualily they are totally destitute. We appre- 
hend, that, if the house of commons find it necessary to obtain repossession of the 
copies, and the very few originals that now remain, they have only to rescind their 
own order by which the custody of them was transferred to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, by whose care the manuscripts have been preserved in a body, 
instead of being— as recommended by the parliament of 1C62 — dispersed 
among the various diocesses and deaneries of the kingdom. 
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Hard-pressed as we are, we must make room for the following letter and 
poem. 

To Oliveu Yoiiki?, Esq. 


Sm, — 1 am a midtllo -sized, middle-aged member of the middle claeses ; a native 
of one of the midland counties, and at present residing in Middlesex. My health, 
temper, Imbits, prejudices, predilections, loves, liatreds, hopes, and fears, are all 
middling. Having felt the consequences of tliis state of things, 1 beg to present you 
with the following poem, which embodies my view of the matter, and which you 
may insert, or not, ns you please. If you do, I shall not be highly delighted ; 
if you don’t, 1 shall not be dreadfully disappointed ; but in either case shall continue, 

Tolerably yours, « Simon So-So. 


flood countrymen all, come listen to me. 
I’ve a truth which i must not hurj*^ ; 

W hatever your age, your rank, or degree, 
I advise you all to be ** very,” 

If, for instance, a woimm you wish to 
woo, 

Be her humour or grave or merry. 

The game is your own,— you’ve nothing 
to do 

But make her heliove you—" very.” 

Very sad, very gay, very sharp, very flat. 
Very given to tea, or to sherry,— 
Very hot, very cold, very this, very that, 
N'ery any so you’re " very.” 

Very tall, ver^ short, very dark, very fair, 
Very pale iii the face, or florid ; 

Xay, I’ve known a man loved to tho verge 
of despair 

For being surpassingly liorrid. 

And the women are right, us always they 
are. 

Dear creutiiros ! for wboro is tbc pleasure 
Or profit of making a life-guiding star 
Of a mortal of mere standard measure ? 

In politics, too, your " very” ’s the sound 
That charms a w'liole herd to follow ; 


Very great is the Duke, Peel very pro- 
found, 

And the Whigs very little and hollow% 

Thus all that is great, good, wise in the 
land 

Flocks round the Conservative stan- 
dard ; 

While all that is stamped with iniquity’s 
brand 

To Whiggery’s humbug has pandered. 

Ill both we have " very” the leader of 

o men ; ‘ 

And ill the republic of letters 

’ J'is ** very” denotes the remarkable pen 

'J'o w'hich dull -men or wits are the 
debtors. 

\’cry light is tho prose, very heavy the 
rhyme 

Of the writers of poems and novels ; 

Kxcepting tho few who are very sublime, 

\>rv vilely each nondescrii>t grovels. 

But the voiy great triumph of " very” 
itself; 

W hieh the veriest cur can’t gainsay, sir, 

Is, when all other magazines laid on the 
shelf. 

Old Kngland is fondling her Fraser ! 


Though inattentive to measure^ our correspondent speaks sensibly, especially 
in the last line. 
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SONNKTS FOft MAV, 1837. 

t bfhtg the Month in which, the Prineesi Victorin arrives at her Majorit^t the latter 
Sonnet is <Jedieated to Her Eayal Highness, without the permission of 
Sir John Conroy, 


}\\ StJt MORGAK o'dOHEHTV, LAUT. 

« , f 

I. 

It is the lime for babbling of green fields” 

(So Capell and the Shakespeare-noting tribe 

Read in Dame Quick ly*s speech:'* whether the scribe, 

Who moirfned o’er Falstafi”s death so wrote, it yields 
Matter of cpiestion ; but the sonnet shields 
My readers, by its structure complicate, 

, From danger of being bored by such debate), — 

For May, much sung by every bard wlio wields 
The plume poetic, cntc>rs; and the sun, 

Which seemed determined to have spent the yeaV 
In foreign travel, hath at last begun, 

And what Loigli I knit calls “ greeneiy’^ will appear 
In spots not hymned by Cockney or by Laker, — 

For e’en th* f>ld Hailey sports its own Greenaci’e. 

If. 

Oh ! tiiat Jack Keats were living now ! I think 
Tlie Quarterly barbarian shuiild be hvtng 
Who snufTed out by an article | liim who sung — 

Oh for a fountain of eternal drink, 

Pouring for ever from the heaven’s brink !”J 
It is a distich to create a thirst 
Iflvcn ill the ribs of death ! For sucii a burst 
Of liquor now I pray. That of our pink, 

Our posy, of our briglit consummate flower. 

Our own old merry Fnglund's blooming rose, 

I should in heincniy tap the health propose, 

Wishing lier bjessings iu abundant shower. 

But, us the gods pour down no nectar, here, 

Fair Princess, here’s yonr health in torldy as sincere. 

M.OT). 


Thatched House Tavern^ Thursday, 


NOTKS. 

* Hen, V,, act ii. ^c. 3. Quickly, in guess, but I think the true reading after 
the original edition, is made to &y, ** hid , all. 

nose was as sharp as a pen, aud a table of f Vide Byron's hunent over Keats, 

green fields altered bv Capell to, “ and $ Bond fide, from ** tlndymion.” 

a* babbled of green fields.** A tolerable 
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The amazing tenderness displayed by 
the Wliigs, the Radicals, and the Dis- 
.sentcrs, to every I*opish institution, and 
their unsparing severity toward every 
Ihotestant one, would be regarded as a 
striking phenomenon, if the systematic 
frequency of these partialities did not 
forbid it. Bills are framed for hamper- 
ing and nnchristianising the universities 
of Britain, but the Popish educational 
institutions of the sister island are fos- 
tered. Commissions, the most expen- 
sive and burdensome, are got up for 
the purpose of ransacking parishes and 
cathedrals to ascertain if there can be 
advanced any plausible pretext for with- 
holding additional grants to Protestant- 
ism ; and when at length moral force will 
extort a few pounds for the advancement 
of truth, they are wrung from men now 
in power as drops of life-blood ; while 
liberality, and “ no bigotry,’’ and many 
a flimsy reason, dictate instant com- 
jiliance with the supplication of the 
l^opish hierarchy. This cannot be 
owing altogether to the Big Beggarman’s 
influence, lie is a sturdy dog, and 
deserves much of the brutal and 
bloody” Whigs for his ‘‘ disinterested ” 
support, but he cannot be the cause of 
n political prderence of Popery and 
a coextensive persecution of Protest- 
antism so consistent throughout. It 
must atise from the natural alliance 
existing between kindred characters. 
l\»pery, Infidelity, Radicalism, and 
Voluntaryism, the four forces that drag 
in turn the Melbourne cabinet, are, iq 
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fact, homogeneous principles. They 
helu forward each other ; and this is Ihu 
explication of the seeming contradic- 
tion that the same political party that 
patronise the [..ondon University" Col- 
lege, will also, in the face of the most 
solemn reasons to the contrary, con- 
tinue the national grant to Maynooth. 
All corrupting elements do well to 
putrefy together. We are of opinion, 
from a careful circumspection of the 
whole horizon, that the prediction of 
Canning is about to be itilfllled, that 
Uie latter half of the nineteenth century 
would be marked by a “ war of 
opinions and principles.” Sound men 
are beginning to extend their observa- 
tions more closely to the principles out 
of which national practices emanate; 
and if, on thoiough inquiry, it come to 
be demonstrated that Popery is a system 
of disafl'ection and divided allegiance, 
and Maynooth, with other simdar estab- 
lishments, only so many foci through 
which its tendences come concentrated, 
and yet more embittered, it will then 
be seen how far this country will put 
up witli men and ineasm-es in its very 
bosom that poison society and rack the 
nation witTi a perpetual mverishness. 

I.— History of Maynooth. 

In order to furnish our readers with 
some idea of the origin and workings of 
Maynooth, we shall briefly glance ;it its 
history. l)r. Troy, and Dr. O’Keilly. 
and other Roman Caiholic bishops, ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt for endowments to 
3 A 
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supj)ori ii home seminary for the Romish 
priesthood. The odemibic plai they 
used was, tliat the institution of such a 
scmiiijary would prevent the Irish priests 
from going to the Continent, and liicre 
imbibing anti-Riilisli scnlimeuts ; while 
the real reason was, that lire priests 
educated on the Continent were of 
families too respectable, and habits, 
arising from their foreign education, 
too refined and orderly, to- submit to 
the command of their bishpps, to qn- 
veiiom the minds and exaspenitc the 
feelings of the Irish peasantry against 
every thing British and Protestant. It 
may be said we arc uncharitable in 
aOixing the latter and discarding the 
former pretext; but facts bear us out, 
and upwards of forty years’ experi- 
ence of the fruits of Maynooth conhrms 
our conclusions. It will be observed 
that *Drs. Troy and O’Reilly begged 
for the endowment of Maynoolh on the 
avowed grounds that it would make the 
priests less republican, and more at- 
tached to tiie British constitutjon. 
This was the manifesto put into the 
hands of Mr. Pitt ; and the manifesto 
that dazzles], by its plausibilities, the 
eyes of that accomplished statesman, 
and extorted from him a grant, which 
we shall prove to be a bonus on treason, 
disloyalty, and immorality. Now, let 
it be observed, that during that very 
year in which these Papal bishops put 
forward such professions of loyally, they 
were in secret correspondence with the 
committee of Homan Catholics sitting 
in Dublin, the members of which were 
open republicans, and the bond fide 
though secret rulere of six millions of 
the Irish population. Their leader, 
Mr. Wolf Tone, declares in his Journal 
that the members of this committee, 
with whom Drs. Troy and O’Reilly, 
and other I'opish bishops, w^ere in con- 
stant communication, and by whose 
united endeavours the system of edu- 
cation at Maynoolh was devised, were 
all of them the advocates of republi- 
canism and separation from England 
that it was their object to subvert the 
tyranny of England, and fprm a free 
republic;"' and that they, and all the 
Roman Catholics, were trained in an 
hereditary hatred and abhorrence of the 
English name," Now, what are we to 
understand by this ? The Homan Ca- 
^tholic bishops declared in public their 
loyalty and their anxiety to conciliate 
, every priest and peasant to the British 
government; while, in private, they 


carried on the most active plans for 
the dismemberment of the empire, the 
ascendancy of Popery, and the weaken- 
ing, if not utter suppi$i.ssioij, of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland; loyalty was on 
their lips, and foul treachery in their 
hearts ; their words were full of meek- 
ness, but their intentions were at once 
deceitful and murderou.s. In order that 

laynooll 

was sought to be endowed may be still 
more patent, we have to add, that 
Dll. IIi’ssEv, who encouraged tho 
unions then formed, whether Whiteboy 
defenders, or Ribbonmen, and who 
called upon the Popish clergy to come 
forward with their support and counte- 
nance to these anti-social combinations, 
was appointed the ruiST Phesidrnt 
of the College of Maynooth. Tliose 
things were not seen during the time 
of their occurrence ; and, accordingly, 
fresh petitions for additional grants to 
Maynoolh were sent up by the priests, 
and, unhappily, loo quietly respontled 
to. Mr. Colquhoun, who has drawn 
up a statistical account of this subject, 
in the form of a speech, containing 
much curious researcli, observes, 

** It is curious to turn to the dehato 
which took place that year on the sub- 
ject of the grant to IMuynooth, which the 
Whig parly wished !\Ir. Perceval’s go- 
vernment to increase. After the exposure 
of their real designs, it is most ludicrous 
to turn to the views of gentlemen in par- 
liament. Sir J. Newport sn^'s, ‘ I’o re- 
duce the grant would ho fo make tho 
priesthood hostile ; would place parishes 
under the direction of uneducated men, 
who would instil into their parishioners 
abhorrence of England.’ Mr. Ponsonhy 
says, * Considering tho influence which 
the priests had over the people, it was 
wise in statesmen to keep them in "ood 
humour.’ Mr. Grattan sa3's, ‘ If tlie 
priests went abroad, they would bring 
with them foreign connexions and obliga. 
tions : every moans should be taken to 
give them an education, with native ha- 
bits and foefings/ Persuading them- 
selves, forsooth, that the increoso of a 
few thousand pounds to the college at 
Maynooth would secure to England the 
attachment of that priesthood, whom I 
bavo just shewn to be deep in all the 
plots and conspiracies against her.’* 

Such were the transparent ex|^- 
dienccs by which Britain was tre- 
panned into a disastrous concession 
of her strength, and disgraceful com- 
promise of her principles; impressing 
strpngly on our minds a lesson we 
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need to learn well in the present day, 
that safety can only be secured by 
stern adherence to principles; and that 
evils, which we try to avert by mere 
expediency, will be perpetuated and 
increased, rather than destroyed. May- 
nooth was endowed at the beck of ex- 
pediency, in order to produce greater 
loyalty among the Papist priesthood of 
Ireland, and it has been proved to be 
the very breast from which they drink 
in most copiously the nrinciples of 
antipathy to England, ana persecution 
of Protestantism. The writer we have 
lastcpiotcd makes the following remarks 
on the inrtuence of Maynooth during 
the latter years of it.*! history : 

“ Til 1823 tlie Itomnn Catholic Asso- 
ciation b(jgan. AVo are all familiar with 
its proceedings. VVhat part the priests 
hon* in them 1 will +011 you in the words 
of Mr. : * 'I’he clergy, too, sent in 

tlicir adhesion from time to time. Alay- 
iiooili began to bo felt. Jrishiueii who 
had never left Ireland were the priests 
whom it sent forth. A great many of the 
(lergy still retained their former fears — 
were too much 'affected by a sense of the 
decencies of their order; but the new 
class of the clergy were roused — they 
stepped out, beyond the modesty of their 
habitual functions, into the activity of 
public life. The priesthood no longer 
refused co-operation : they joined every 
meeting ; seconded every proposition ; 
lent their aid to every project : they be- 
came interested in iho voluntary levies ; 
grow champions in iho cause of the As- 
sociation, and the principal channels In' 
which its influence was communicated.' 
Dr. Kelly, liishop of Waterford, of whom 
JVir. Wyse sjvys that he hud the same 
spirit us Dr. Hussey, a republican, set 
the example ; and, in lino, two tliousaiid 
six hundred priests, and almost all the 
bishops, became enrolled niombers of the 
Association. Tlie next thing was to join 
vigorously in the political elections. 
This began in Waterford in 1824 : it 
was followed by Clare, and became the 
habitual practice. The priests, as Mr, 
Croly says, turn(‘d their chapels into 
political club-houses ; and the priest, 
ann-in-arm with the Agitator, delivered 
]iolitical philippics from the altar. 
Messrs. Sheil and Lawless were to be 
found canvassing with Fathers Murphy 
and Macguirc. 'fhe priests drove the 
electors to the booths, and presided at 
the poll. Then came emancipation, 
extorted by the terrors of rebellion. 
Heforiu opened new fields for the in- 
fluence ot the priests. Tn 1831, they 
raised again tho cry for repeal, Mr. 
Mullen, county Meath, a i^peoley, tells 


us that of his club several priests were 
members, and the object of this club 
was repeal. In 1832 arose the anti-titin* 
agitation. Of this tho priests were the 
leaders. Mr. Singleton says, there was 
not one anti-tithe meeting which the 
priests did not attend. Wo come to tho 
lust general election. The mask is now 
entirely abandoned. Bishops M'llale, 
Nolnn, and Abraliam , address their clergy, 
exciting them to take a part in the elec- 
tions : the clergy ai*e not slow to follow. 
Ii# county Kerry, in every chapel except 
three, the priests make violent political 
addresses, nncl denounce every curse 
against those wlio would not vote for tho 
Catholic candidate ; but they did not 
confine themselves to addresses in that 
county alone. Twenty •three priests head 
mobs, use ])ersonal violence, attack and 
abuse the refractory ; nor W'as there a 
species of outrage wliich was not in- 
flicted. But this was not confined to 
county Kerry ; it extended over f’nilow, 
Queen's County, -Wexford, aiid'ripperary. 
In fact, such was tho terror, that no 
man's life was safe who did not act 
accerding to tlio will of the priest. And 
when one W'itriess is asked wliether a 
person then in London could state facts 
w’hich he knew, which imjilicated the 
priest, and return to Ireland, he says he 
could not*—' his life would not be safe ; 
he would bo assassinated in twenty-four 
hours.*" 

Such is an outline of the origin and 
progress of this institution. It was 
founded in deceit, and upheld by a 
false expediency, and is now employed 
to ends fatal to the prosperity of Ireland 
and to the peace of I'.ngland ; and so 
strongly are these fiicls beginning at 
length to be fell, lliat the Conservative 
Associations of the country are awak- 
ened to a consideration of the subject, 
and parliament at present called upon 
to investigate it. 

II.— Gektiral Opinions of 
Maynootu. 

We wish to call attention to these, 
as many individuals of conflicting poli- 
tical parties have, froin a dispassionate 
examination of the workings of May- 
nooth, expressed almost tho same sen- 
timents; and as we have also before 
us the evidence of individuals educated 
at Maynooth, and conversant alike with 
its arcana and its attitude. 

The first we , shall quote is from the 
work of a gentleman who holds what* 
are called liberal opinions. Air. Inglis 
says, in his work on Ireland ; 

J cntortaifi no doubt that tho di.sor<^ 
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dera which originate in hatred ofPro- 
teatantism have been increased bif the 
Maytwa^i education of the Homan (>a- 
thoUo priesthood. It is tlio Maynooth 
priest who is tlie agitating priest: and 
if the foreign«educatcd priest be a more 
liberabiuinded man, less a zealot, and 
less a hater of Protestantism, than is 
consistent with the present spirit of 
Catliolicism in Ireland, sU-aightway an 
assistant red-hot from Maynooth is ap- 
pointed to the parish.” 

The Rev. James Page, in hjs little 
work on Ireland, observes : 

I puss by the fact, that events have 
proved that the policy of those who first 
supported the grunt to IVlaynootli was 
miserably short-sighted. I pass by the 
seditious and destructive doctrines found 
in its works of theology. 1 rest all upon 
this, that its priests are pledged to op- 
pose the circulation of tlie Bible ; and 
that on this, if on no other ground, 
should the grant be withdrawn , in order 
to prepare the way for' the regeneration 
of tlie country, by taking up all stum Wing 
blocks out of the way of the people, by re- 
moving the greatest possible liinderance 
to the free course of God’s word. Let 
Protestant Britain be at length relieved 
from the sin of supporting this great 
impediment in the way of Ireland *s 
happiness.”— .P. 168. 

A writer in the Protestant Journal 
for 1833 passes the following verdict 
on Maynooth, obviously from intimate 
acquaintance with its character : 

" The gross ignorance and extreme 
narrow-mindedness from whence such 
mischievous absurdities emanate are 
easily accounted for, when W'e consider 
that a youth, who has once entered 
iMnynooth college, is thenceforth entirely 
immured within its walls, is jealously 
debarred from all intercourse with the 
world, and his mind and body sub- 
j ligated to a moral tyranny and a series 
of personal privations, which would ap- 
pear incredible, if they were not dis- 
tinctly laid down in the disciplinary laws 
of the college, and deposed to on oatli in 
the evidence taken before the oomiuis- 
sioners of Education ( Vide Eighth Re- 
port on Education passim). The candi- 
dates for holy orders arc in fact trained 
to bo slaves, in order that they may know 
how’, in their turn, to exercise the tyranny 
of despots over tlioir unhappy people. 
Their attainments, as it w'as observed 
4)efore, amount to small Latin and less 
Greek.” 


Grotty, a converted priest, makes the 
following statement to the Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishop, Dr, Murray, Decem- 
ber 1836 : 

“ You have charged me with having 
opposed, when a student in IMnynooth, 
the authorities of that house. Yes, T 
denounced, in terns of honest indigna- 
tion, the vicious, fiun'Oir, and ruinous 
system of education pursued in th:it 
house, which is the hot-bed of bigotry, 
intolferance, and superstitiou. T publicly 
and openly declare the College of IMay- 
nooth has never yet produced a gentle- 
man or a scholar,* and that there never 
was an estahlishmont that stands in more 
need of a siieedy reformation than that 
house, where four* hundred jiriests are 
fed and educated by the lihei-ality of a 
Protestant goverumont, and who are let 
loose upon the world to disseminate (ho 
unchristian and anti-social doctrines and 
principles of bigotry and intolerance 
which they aie taught in that house. 
To lliese (Maynooth) jiriests, who are 
the active agents of O’tJounell, may ho 
attributed the ])enucious system of agi- 
tation, and the other numberless cala- 
mities that now distract our iinrortuuato 
country.” 

Even Dr. VVhaiely, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, iuis condensed 
a woild of disapprobation into thicc 
words on the character of this college. 
When Mr. Nolan, who was educated 
at Maynooth, presented himself to the 
archbishop as a convert from Popery, 
to be examined for admission into the 
established church, it a|)peais that his 
grace found him disqualified by igno- 
rance of Greek and Scripturp ; and, in 
order to signify his sense of the bad 
workings of Maynooth, he lifted up his 
eyes, and exclaimed, Oh, Maynooth, 
Maynooth !” Yet his grace is one of 
the advocates of the annual grant. 
Perhaps he acts on a distinction that 
has been occasionally put forward : 
he condemns the institution as an arch- 
bishop, but supports it as a legislator. 
Well, be it so ; but we must ask, when 
the devil takes the legislator, what will 
become of the archbishop? 

We come to another witness on llie 
character and tendencies of Maynooth ; 
open, indeed, to suspicion, but not to 
be overlooked. Eugene O’Beirne, the 
author of An Impartial View of the 
Internal Economj/ ' and Discipline of 
Maynooth College^ was a student at 
Maynooth, and, as appeal's, expelled 
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from it, owing to liis brcnclies of its 
(liso/pline. We candidly admit that 
there is much personal and private 
resentment in the statement ofO’Beirne 
— much overchai-ged and irritated lan- 
» guage. Tins part of his work is there- 
fore useless. Rut llic plain outline of 
the disci pi ine, the close surveili.ance 
to which the. students are subjected, 
the details and facts, are in all respects 
identical with the testimony of those 
who deposed on oath before the go- 
veriiincTit commissioners, and were esta- 
blished also by other and independent 
evidence. It is“natiiral to expect strong 
language from O’Reirne : he was vic- 
timised. The following is in substance 
the verdict of every investigator : 

“ It has neither secured to the Roman 
Oiitholic priesthood a better education, 
nor a larger share of loyalty. I trust 1 
slioll be able nmph'^ to demonstrate both 
pints of this proposition in the course of 
nn’ succeeding oliservntions. I shall en- 
deavour to shew that, wliile the educa- 
tion is hy no means better in point of 
Cjuality, the character of the priesthood 
has been lowered by the admission, in 
consequence of the facilities presented 
by government, of a less resjiectnble 
class of piusuns into the college, than 
those who formerly entered into the sacer- 
dotal state. Of their increased lomlti/, 
1 need scarcely become their eulogist ; 
but J will demonstrate that a system of 
tyrannical misrule exists ithin the walls 
of the college, which, wliilc it tends to 
debase and degrade the minds of the 
students, and to render them in after 
life the leadj tools of any agitator who 
cliooscs to j>ut an esiNV s} stem of ter- 
rorism into jiracticG, sets the government 
of' the coiintjy at defiance, and renders 
most of its measures niigator}', in spite 
of the hiimlieds of thousands of pounds 
which it has improvidently lavished upon 
that institution.” 

The next extract is a summary of the 
principles and tendencies ofMaynooth, 
not the least overcharged. 

“ I therefore denounce the system pur- 
sued in JMuynooth, both as it rcgai'ds 
mental instruction and moral discipline. 
I denounce it as at variniice w'itli the 
best interests of the state. 1 denounce 
it as directly opposed to tlie constitution 
of the British empire, upon the inborn 
and secured rights of a portion of whose 
subjects it is u never-ceasing iiifringe- 
ineiit. T denounce it ns the perpetuater 
of monkish prejudices, and monkish hos- 
tility to tolerant and philanthropic viow's. 
1 denounce it as the fomeiiter of bigotry, 
as an enemy to the diffusion of light. 


as n drag-chain upon tht^ intellectual 
movement. 1 denounce its internal go- 
vernorg as the oontenmers of the code of 
laws originally agreed upon between the 
trustees and government for the regula- 
tion of the establishment — as having 
invented and acted upon a set of arbi- 
trary and cruel regulations, iinsnnctioned 
by the legislature — as the iiiflictors of 
capricious punishment — as the violators 
of the common constitution of Great Bri- 
tain and If eland, by which a fair triol is 
secured, and the accuser is confronted 
with the accused ; and us tlie setters u]) 
in its stead of a Dugon, the work of their 
own hands — an iiujuisitional tribunal in 
the heart of a free country. I denounce 
them as not only. conniving at, but en- 
couraging, the infamous trade of the spy 
and the informer ; and selecting, by pre- 
ference, from those who have sustained 
such a character, the most persevering 
and most unprincipled, as the worthiest 
momhers of the priesthood, and the most 
betitting guardians of the people's morals. 

T denounce them as incompetent, some 
of them from sheer lack of intellect, and 
otlt^rs from a total absence of all dignity 
of character and enlightenment of views, 
to hold the reins of government in an 
institution of such vast importance, and 
preside over tJie education of tho future 
Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy of 
Ireland. 

“ This is strong language, hut it is no 
more than the simple and unvarnished 
truth. The breast of every man who has ^ 
received his education in Alaynooth Col- 
lege will, when lie reads this statement, 
beat responsively to the feeling of in- 
dignation wliicli T have attempted to 
convey. If be look back to the period 
of leaving the walls of that institution 
— his Sieva, not his Alma Mater — whe- 
ther he left it hearing bis credentials as 
a Roman ('ntliolic priest or as a layman, 
he will recollect with a shudder the ty- 
ranny from whose jaws ho tlieii escaped ; 
and while ho reflects upon that moment, 
and confesses it to have been the hap- 
piest of his life, ho will acknowledge the 
accuracy of the picture which 1 have at- 
tempted to draw.”— Pp. 10-17. 

Tlic distinction to be observed in 
adducing the evidence of O’Beirne is 
simple, but important. We must pause 
when lio» speaks of persons^ but may 
follow with the utmost safety when he 
describes the details of the system. 
We have had personal interviews with 
this ex-Maynoothiaii, and have so tho- 
roughly expiscated his evidence, that 
we can speak with decision on tli:£ 
subject. 

It will be seen, by the following 
evidence, that it is tlic lowest peasantry 
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llml enter Mayiioolli, fov the sake of 
the gratuitous cducalioii lliere to be 
procured ; and this renders the priests 
educated at Maynootti, in almost every 
case, tlic most servile executioners of 
the mandates of the bishops, as well as 
the nmst intolerable tyrants when they 
rise to tlic dignity of the mitre. 

Among the baneful effects produced 
by the ill-plncecl liberality of the govern- 
nioiit, which yielded a portion of the 
jiublic money to tho suppoit of this fii- 
stitution, perhaps the most pernicious is 
tho facility afforded to persons of the 
humblest rank to enter the Itomnn Ca- 
tholic priesthood, llefore tho College of 
May 1100th was founded, it was comjia- 
ratively n rare occurrence for individuals 
starting from the lowest classes in society 
to provide the means of investing them- 
selves w’itli the sacerdotal dignity. To 
secure the tlien indispensable advantage 
of a continental education^ it was neces- 
sary to he able to muster something not 
much short of 100 /., in order to defray 
the expenses of Ivans-port, and entrance 
at the foreign colleges. Such a ium 
would bo <]uite out of the roach of the 
average class from nliich the * Loggar- 
theens * are now selected. Collections 
at file parish clja])els were the only means 
by which pauper candidates for the priest- 
hood could then by possibility push them- 
selves forward ; and, mulcted as the 
people were under the* * Voluntary sys- 
tem ’ for the support of their pastors, 
collections of this description were not 
set on foot without considerable difficulty ; 
and they were rarely made, except in fa- 
vour of those who had acquired a certain 
degree of popularity in the parish, and 
who were sup])0Sed to he possessed of 
extraordinary merit. ow, however, the 
rudest ploughboy, the veriest hind, if fie 
have but innniiged to obtain the interest 
of his paridii priest (n Inch three or four 
dinners of bacon and fowl, with a toler- 
able sprinkling of pottheen whisky, pro- 
vided by the candidate’s fjUlicr, will 
alwa3’S secure), is infallibly certain of 
having tlie way smoothed for him at tho 
iiioch examination, prejiaratory to the 
entrance into Maynooth <’ollege. Will 
any man have the audacity to deny, that 
the vast majority of tho Maynooth stu- 
dents for twenty years pastf lius been 
eompos«>d of the very*offscouriiigs from 
the lowest grades of society ? Instances 
have, to ho .sure, occasionally occurred 
('tlirough tho ]>ious solicitude of ma- 
ternal zeal ) young men of resjiectablo 
families have mingled in the brutally 
^’ulgar throng which storms the gates of 
JMaynooth College at the latter end of the 
month of August, the period at which 
tlie students enter. But as persons of 


this description ant usually too high- 
luinUud and iudepeiiduiit to brook the 
official insolence of the narruw-niindttd 
and bigoted slaves who are invested with 
academical pow*er, and who cun rarely^ 
boast of possessing a single idea beyond 
that of enforcing the rigid monastic rule, 
with the superintendence of which they 
aro intrusted, they usually leave the 
college in a short )^riod afrar entiance, 
either voluntarily removing theinse]ve.s, 
or made the > miserable victims of vin- 
dictive animosity, lustnnces of young 
men of good family entering Maynooth 
are becoming rarer and rarer every day. 
I’he treatment w'hich they experience 
there from tin* Gothic governors of tho 
institution, in whose rude and unpo- 
lished minds there does not c^xist a s])aik 
of symi>athy for the fincu* feelings by 
which well-bred and honourable young 
men are actuatecl : the conspciiieiitial 
vulgarity, the overweening arrogance, 
and the flippant igiioraucn, W'hicli are 
the universal characteristics of the Ca- 
tholic priests in Ireland, caJi ]>rodiicc in 
the mind of such a young muii no^celiiig 
but one of deep disgust. Hence, in the 
larger towns ahd citie.s, such as Limerick, 
C’ork, and "Dublin, where thoro are con- 
siderable numbers of wealthy and re- 
specttable Catholics, it is a matter of the 
rai'est possible occurrence to see an iispi- 
ranl for the priestly station presenting 
himself from any class but that of tlui 
lowest grade of tradesmen and small 
shopkeepers.” 

So invariable is the low origin of tlic 
Maynootliian priests, jhat lliere is, jiei- 
haps, a collection of the meanest und 
most repulsive physiognomies within 
the sacred walls, matched, perhaps, by 
no oliicr in tlic Kinerald isle, — a fact 
that tells of their parentage* to the ino.st 
superficial observer, the f'alc Milesian 
breed not being remarkable for neisonal 
charms. These statistics of Maynooth 
suflicienlly account for the immense 
difference observable between the ge- 
nuine home-breed of this institution, 
and the remnant of old gentlemanly 
continental priests still spared in Ire- 
land . 

The Iley. David O’Groly, a priest 
of the Church of Home, and author of 
the essay on ecclesiastical finance, 
observes, that the “ suppression of 
Maynooth is necessary for the ])urity 
of religion and the preservation of civil 
liberty,*^ 

Mr.-O^Sullivan remarks . 

** That if our rulers continue inirch 
longer to patronise this establishment, 
they will deserve the worst evils which 
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could befiill them. 'J’ht* experiment has 
now ]H‘en tried for more than a (piarter 
of n century, and the results have com- 
pletely folsitied the predictions of those 
by whose advice it was made. A poli- 
tical iniscliief of this kind is, we know, 
much more easily prevented than re- 
medied. When the cancer has once 
struck its roots, its extirpation cannot 
bo effectocl without much pain and some 
danger ; but the certain consequences of 
suffering it to remain are worse than the 
verv worst that could linppen from at- 
tempting to remove it : and, when an 
operation of this kind is to be performed, 
tlic sooner it is undertaken the better.’’ 

Wc have good authority for the 
correctness of the follovviftg statement 
of Cardinal IVefcct Tranzoni, no mean 
authority at Uome, “ tliat Maynooth 
is a nursery of Gallicism and repub- 
licanism.” 

Our next commentator on tlie cha- 
racter of Maynooth is Dr. Mulholland, 
tVhosc case is now before the public, 
and about to be examined before the 
House. This gentleman was educated 
on the continent ; and on this account 
alone — for his very persecutors were 
forced to testify to the blamelessness 
of Ins character — is the object of the 
hatred and persecution of those two 
i^cnuiiie sprigs of Maynooth, Dr. Mac- 
Hale, the soi-dimnt John Yuam,” and 
Dr. Crolly, Uoman Catholic archbishop 
of Armagii. Such lias been the brutal 
treatment this gentleman has received 
from llie Maynooth bishops, on ac- 
count of Ins non-interfcrcnco with 
politics and abhorrence of all agitation, 
that he has been driven to seek pro- 
tection from the ]mrliament of Britain. 
Mulholland attributes the worst dis- 
orders of Ireland to Maynoolli ; and 
stales that the most despotic bishops 
arc the products of this hot-bed of 
disaffection. These last find the con- 
tinental priests too learned, too retired, 
and loo independent in llicir habits, 
fol- their nefarious purposes ; and for 
this reason arc conspiring to extirpate 
or expatriate them quickly and (piietly. 
It also appears that the Komisli ciiapds 
of England are supplied with priests 
from Maynooth ; and the control of the 
sacerdotal despots of the crosier is ren- 
dered thereby at once more thorough 
and easy. As a proof of this, we have 
the fact, that as soon as Crolly, the 
Komish primate in Ireland, could cor- 
respond with Clriffilhs, Ihe- vicar apos- 
tolic in London, a sentence of excom- 
munkalion was fulminated against Dr, 


Mulholland, and recordi d in the Laiti/s 
Direvtorif ; and the poor priest, con- 
scientiously attached to the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, was consigned 
to starvation, A more powerful jiroof 
of the tyranny wielded by the pupils of 
Maynooth, when translated from the 
cabin and the last, to the mitre, cannot 
be found than that supplied by the 
case of Dr. Mulholland. Ills petition, 
condemned as it has been by O’Connell, 
the paid agent of Popery, will not fall to 
the ground in a British parliament. 

.III. EvibENCi: ON MAYNOOTir, 

We now turn to another field of 
illustration, for fresh insight into St. 
Patrick’s Royal College. The follow- 
ing is the evidence of the Rev. J. W. 
Dixon, educated at Maynootli, before 
the Lords, on May 20, 1825 : 

“ You stated that 3^011 were educated 
as a priest at Maynooth, and were ac- 
tuull}^ an officiating priest in Ireland 
I dj^. 

** What arc the feelings the students of 
]\Ta 3 ’iiooth are taught to entertain towards 
Protestants'? — are instructed lu 

consider them as separated from the ])ale 
of the church by their lieresv, and, r»>n- 
sequeiitl}’', as no sharers in the blessings 
wdiich th(» 3 ^ are taught religion has 
brought into tin* world. 

Among thi‘ doctrines of that cluircli, 
is the means being justified hi' lla‘ end, 
or the 6 hject proposed — one, for ex- 
anijile, that bad mensure.s may' he taken 
to effect good objects ? — 1 recollect it is 
an axiom, laid down in the principle of 
c'ducution connected with tho pursuit of 
ethics, that the end justifies the means.” 

The Archbishop of Dublin, in his 
evidence before the Lords, May 1.5, 
1825, makes the following reply to the 
question, whether a foreign or domestic 
education of the priests is the more 
desirable ? 

A foreign education is preferable to 
that of Maynootli. The description of 
Roman Catholic clergy likely to ho Jiad, 
and which was procured in former times 
from n foreign education, is superior to 
that produced the domestic education 
at Maynootli. In Maymooth, the student 
still hi*eathes, if 1 may so say, the atmos- 
j)h(*rp of infiomniation. j'here is too 
much reason to believe that in JMaynootli 
a feeling hostile to conliality is fostered. 
It is generally' among the young jiriosts 
who have been educated at Maynooth, 
as far as I have been informed, that ihe- 
forwardness to intermix spiritual with 
political concerns principally prevails.” 
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Tlie evidence of ihc llev. jMortiiner 
O’SuUivHii on the same occasion is ns 
follows : 

** Are not tlip priests who liave lieen 
cilncatod at the College of IMa^nooth 
more intolerant niid violent in their con- 
duct, than those who have n^ceived their 
education on the continent 1 — I think so. 

“ U Jiut rircunistances have tended to 
produce that efl*ect ? — I think in part 
the system of education at ‘']Vltt 3 mooth. 
J believe it to be of a more intolerant 
nature than the system adopted on tlie 
continent. The students of Maynooth 
do not mingle in general intercourse so 
much as tlie}' would if they had been on 
the continent, where it is probable, also, 
that the affairs of Ireland were thought 
of so little, that there was nothing to 
keep alive jioliticnl rancour in the mind. 
Itoinan Catholics have regretted to me 
very much the state of education at 
Maynooth.” 

We give the following striking facts 
from the evidence of the Rev.W . Phelan, 
on the same occasion : ^ 

** JIo yon find any autliority in that 
boojv for tke decline of the univcisal 
jurisdiction of the CJliurch of Rome, even 
over those who do not belong to her 
communion'? — ^'es, I find a passage 
strongly appljdiig to that subject in 
chap. viii. Da Memffres of the Tractatus 
da Theologia for tlie use of tlie iMayuootli 
students, b}' Dr. Delabogne, 2d edition, 
J)iib)ij), 179.>, p. 404 : ‘ The church re- 
tains its power over all heretics, apo- 
states, and schismatics, though they rooy 
no longer belong to its body, as a general 
niaif have a right to uijlict punishment on a 
deserter f though his mime is no longer on 
iha musler-ioU of the nrnm/ A siinilar 
(leclarntioii is found in the catechism of 
the Council of 'JVent. One of the pro- 
positions contained in the Maynooth 
class’book is as follows : • The church 
cannot err in doginuticnl facts — that is, 
in its judgment concerning the doctrinal 
propositions w'hich are extracted from 
miv book.' This proposition is ajiplied 
to a great many examples, of w’hicli the 
siAth is that of the Council of ('onstance. 
Of this council the class-book states thus : 
‘ 111 its hist session it drew' up a form of 
interrogatorv, to bo proposed ^o all who 
w'ere suspected of favouring the errors 
of Wyckliffe or lJuss. The form was us 
follow’s : Whether they believed that the 
pondeiniiations of Wyckliffe, IIuss, and 
Jerome of Prague, ]iasspd by the holy 
General Council of Constance upon their 
persons, their books, and their doctrines, 
were legally and duly passed, and to be 
beliereci and firmly maintained as such 
by all Catholics 1 Thus tlie council or* 


dered, that if a man wished to he called 
a Catholic, he should oondeiim the books 
and the doctrines of heretics— ay, and 
their teksons too— lest, under the pre* 
text of excusing persons so notoriously 
heretical, their errors should be defended.' 
Such is the comment of the class-book.” 
— P. 222. 

After introducing to our readers 
these grave and simultaneous testi- 
monies to the injurious tendencies of 
Maynooth — after adducing the fruits 
of that institution, as gathered by Pro- 
testant and Papist, priest and people, 
we do firmly submit that the parlia- 
ment of Great Dritain is called upon 
to review its conduct in reference to lliis 
institution, and cancel the annual grant 
it has desecrated to the vilest of poli- 
tical and moral ends. But we are not 
near done with our portrait of May- 
nootli. There lie yet unfolded on our 
table the class-books used in that 
college ; and to the contents of thesaa 
we must now address ourselves. 

IV.— Class-Books or Maynooth. 

We must refer to tliese for some of 
the lessons which are instilled into the 
minds of the young priests of Ireland ; 
and should we make good our position, 
that tliese contain almost every anti- 
social and sanguinary do^ma that has 
ever been laid to the charge of the 
Church of Rome, we shall most cer- 
tainly have brought out reasons satis- 
factory enough for our government de- 
sisting from maintaining Maynooth any 
longer. At the request of the Rev. 
Robert McGhee, the Rev. Thomas 
Kingston wrote to the most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, and President of Maynooth, 
for information what were the class- 
books used at Maynooth. Dr. Murray 
wrote, in reply, that one of these was, 
and is at this moment, Bellarmine. 
This is satisfactory. I>et us now ascer- 
tain what are tlie sentiments of Bellar- 
mine on that very tenet, the persecution 
of heretics, so strongly disclaimed by 
Roman Catholics when party purposes 
demand the disclaimer. In the third 
book of chapter thirty first, edit. 1628, 
of Bellarmine, the following words 
occur ; 

** It is proved, lastly, by natural reason, 
first, heretics can justly he excommuni- 
cated, ns all confess, and, therefore, he 
put to death ; the consequence is proved, 
b^ause excommunication is greater pu- 
nishment than temporal death. Augus* 
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limi, Imok i., ngaiusl ilio udversiirips of 
llie and propfiets, chapter 17 , says, 
ll is 11)01 e liorrihle to bo delivered over 
to Baltin by excommunication, than to be 
put to dentil by the sword, or burned in 
llauies, or delirered over to bo devoured 
by wild beasts. Secondly, experience 
teaches that there is no otlier remedy, 
for the cliurch has prooressed and tried 
every otlier reined}’' : lirst, she excom- 
municated onl}''; next, added a fine in 
jiioiiey ; iliipii, exile ; and, luslly, com- 
jiellecl them to yield to death for heresies, 
tiespite excommunication, as tliev say it 
is hut a frigid thunderbolt — if you 
threaten a line in money, they neither 
fear God nor reverence men. Knowing 
that fools will not lie wanting wlio may 
believe them, and liy whom they may 
be supported — if you confine them in 
prison, or send them into exile, tiny 
corrupt the neighbourhood by their 
s[mecln‘s and books : therefore t the oniu 
ri'fredii is to send them forthiciih to their 
own place., I'hirdly, by the judgment of 
•all, he deserves death who is guilty of 
forgery, and Jicretics are forgers of the. 
word of Ciod. rourtlily, Augustine, 
chapter l.>(), says, It is grievous not to 
preseive faithful men to God, as the 
wifi' i.s pieserved faithful to lier husband ; 
Init violation of the latter is punished 
will) death, and wliv not tlie violation of 
the former 1 Fiftfily, tliere are three 
cuiises on account of wljich reason 
teaclies tlrat men may be put to death, 
wliich Galen beautifully describes in bis 
book, entitled, * The inonds of the mind 
fidlow the temper of the body.* The 
lirst cause he mentions about the con- 
clusion of Jiis book, is lest tlie evil may 
injure the good, ami the innocent he 
oi)[uesspd by the guilty : hence, by the 
most just jiidgmont, homicides, adul- 
terers, and robbers, are put to deatli. 
ri'lie second is, that by the punishment 
of a few many an* corrected; and thus 
flios<* who are unwilling to profit the 
state by living, may <lo so by their 
clontb. The third is, it is often useful 
to the men themselves who are put to. 
death to die, when it is evident that 
llioy always become worse ; nor is it 
probable that they will ever be restored 
to a sane mind. All tiilsi: rlasoxs 
rLllSOADi: UB THAT iieuktics ought 'io 
iiK PUT TO uRATn. Finally, it is bene- 
ficial to obstinate lieretics that they are 
cut off for this life ; for, should they live 
any longer, they would devise more 
errors, pervert many, and obtain greater 
flamnation to tlumiseKes.'’ 

Such ace the sentiments our Pro- 
testant government pays the professors 
of Maynoolh to teach their pupils. 
We pay for the instruction of the 


prvesls of [rehihd in the principles and 
practice of tenets fraught with blood- 
shed, and savouring puicly of the In- 
quisition. Let our assertions be exa- 
mined — let our evidence in ibis paper 
be thoroughly expiscated-— and if these 
tenets are not contained in the class- 
books of JMaynootb, let us be branded 
as calumniators ; but if they are taught 
in that institution, let the voice of mercy 
and philanfliropy be heard pleading for 
tho withdrawal of all national grants to 
such an Aceldama. Dens is not taught 
at Maynooth, but his principles are. 
The reason i!$ very obvious : INlaynooth 
is too open to public inspection, owing 
to its connexion vvitli the government ; 
but Dens is used in all the other semi- 
naries of Ireland in which priests are 
manufactured. This was proved by a 
discovery- made by Ilobcrt M‘Glice. 
Tliat indefatigable Protestant found the 
following •advertisement in Coyne’s 
catalogue, which subsequent inquiry 
fully corroborated : “ Dens* coinplete 
body of theology, in seven volumes. 
Tiiis comprehensive work is now lead 
in the colleges of Carlow, V\'aterrord, 
Leinster, Cork, and Cove.*' The pol- 
luting, filthy, anti-social doctrines of 
Dens are loo gross to be put in print 
in a periodical open to mixed perusal; 
but if Dr. Murray will consent to read 
a page which we shall select out of 
that book he recommends to his clergy, 
and sets up in their colleges, in tlie 
presence of twenty females, ten Roman 
Catholic and ten Protestant, we will 
supplicate his holiness to give the arch- 
bishop an indulgence in infinitum ; and 
we ourselves will undertake to praise 
Dr. Murray, in all time coming, as the 
most marvellous specimen of brazen 
insensibility to delicacy and modesty 
yet recorded in the annals of his race. 

After this sample of the persecuting 
spirit of the instructors and models of 
the youths of Maynooth, it may be in- 
teresting to present an abstiact of the 
names and dignities the readers of 
Bellarmine are taught to appropriate 
to the pope. These lire, “ Papa paler 
patruin, Ghristianovum pontifex, sum- 
inus saceidos, princeps sacerdotuni, 
vicarius Clirisli, caput corporis eccle- 
six, pater et doctor omnium ficlcliuoi, 
spousus ecclesiuc, episcopus univer- 
salis.” It was evidently under the in- 
spiration of this catalogue of aliases 
that tlie Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests drank the two following toasts 
at a public dinner in Cork ; first, 
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“ Tht father of the Christian loorlJ^ 
the representative of the majesty of 
Uotl, the centre of peace and unity 
upon earthy the great effectual promoter 
of religion and civilisation among men, 
the pope !” and next, in the descending 
scale of compliments, lliere followed, 
“The king, the first and highest servant 
of the people 

Jtiit we have seen enough of this 
class-book : let us turn fo another. 
In a petition got up against Maynoorh, 
at a meeting of gentlemen in tlie Pro- 
testant Association committee -room, 
Exeter Hall, there occurs the following 
clause : 

** That your petitioners are unwilling 
to enumerate a long list of Looks, hut of 
many select one, entitled, Secitmla 
Sccunda: of Thomas AijiiinaSt and make 
the selection because this treatise has 
been praised beyond all others by the 
jirofessor of ethics in the (’ollege of 
iMivyiiootli, and especially recommended 
to his pupils. Your petitioners aver that 
the work thus recommended avows tmd 
defends the doctrine, that all baptised 
persons who will not submit their jadg- 
nients to the authority of the Church of 
Rome are justly punishable with death, 
and that the subjects of an cxcommu- 
jiicaied prince ore released from all oaths 
of allegiance, an<l prohibited from ren- 
dering to their sovereign any act of 
(luty.^* 

In the evidence of the Uev. Charles 
JNPNally, the Maynoolh professor of 
ctl»ics, vol. viii. p. 144, inis work of 
Thomas Aquinas is declared to be one 
of the standard books of tlic students 
of that college ; and, accordingly, for 
teaching and impressing the sentiments 
of this writer on the minds ^of his pupils, 
the said Kev. Chas. M‘Nally derives a 
salary from the British government. Let 
us liear Thomas Aquinas in Qurest. XI, 
art. iii. p. 93 : “ Llrum lioerelici siiil to- 
lerandi ad tertium sic proccdilur,’V&c. 
We translate ; 

** We thus proceed to the third point. 
It appears that heretics are to be toler- 
ated ; for the uj)ostle says, 2 Tim. c. ii. 
that the servant must be gentU, in meek- 
ness correcting those that resist the 
truth ; if (iod, i)erttd venture, will give 
them repimfunce to the acknowledging 
of the truth, and that they may recover 
themselves out of the snare of the devil. 
But if heretics arc fiot to he tolerated, 
liiit are consigned to death, the possi- 
biKty of repentance is taken away from 
them. This, therefore, appears to be 
lepuguant to the precept of the apostle. 


Besides, whatever is necessary in tlie 
church must bo tolerated: but heretics 
are necessary in the cliuicli ; for the 
apostle says, in his first (‘pistle to the 
C'orinthiaiis, ‘ For there must be also 
heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among 
you.' But what the ajmstle says to 
Titus is opposed to this : ‘ Avoid a he- 
retic, after the first and second reproof, 
lfiH)wiiig that n i»erson of this sort is 
3 )erverse.' Conclusion, Altljoiigli heresies 
are not to be tolerated by reason of their 
delinquency, tliey are .to be waited for 
until the secoml reproof, in order tlmt 
they may return to the sound faith of llie 
church ; but tho.se w*bo continue obsti- 
nate in their error, after the second re- 
proof, are not only to he consigned to 
the sentence of excoiniiiuiiication, but 
also fo the .secular i)rinces to he exter- 
minated (sed etiam secnlurihns principihiis 
f^iterminandif tradendi sunt),*" 

The same work of Aquinas, from 
which the young prie.sts at Maynootli 
are imbibing, at our peril as tvell as 
expense, the elements of the dismem- 
berment of the empire, llie overthrow 
of the Protestant church, and of all 
the disorders that devastate Ireland, 
proceeds with its casuistry in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ Two things arc to bo considered 
rcRj)ecting heretics ; one, indeed, on their 
part, the other on the 7 >an of the church. 
On their 7 >iirt, truly, it is a sin by which 
they have merited, not only to bo .sepsu 
Kited from the church, Imt also to ho ci- 
tluded by death from the world. For it is 
a much more serious offiuice to corrupt 
the faith, in which consists tlio life of the 
soul, than to faUif)’ money, by which wo 
provide for our tem]ioral life. Hence, 
if the falsifiers of money, or other male- 
factors, are justly consignod to iuime- 
diute death by secular pnnce.s, much mure 
do heretics, immediately after ihetf are 
convicted of heresy, deserve, not only to 
he evcommunicifted, hut also justly to he 
killed. But on the jiart of the church 
there is ine^cy, for the convesrsion of 
those in error ; and, therefore, she does 
not immediately condemn, but after the 
first and second reproof, as the apostle 
teaches. After this, however, if he is 
still found to he contumacious, the 
cburdi, despairing of his conversion, 
]irovides for the safety of others, by se- 
jKirating liim from tfio church by the 
sentence of excommunication ; and, be- 
sides, she leuve.s him with tlie s<>cular 
judgment, to bo exterminated «y niiATii 
from the world (ef veterius relinquxt earn 
judicio secnlari a miindo ejtermimndum 
per mwletn)** 
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This same siinp^uiiiary doctor and 
j^uidc of Maynooth states, in Qn^est. X /. 
art. iv. : “ Altljough heretics who rr- 
turn are always to be received to repent- 
ance, as often as they relapse, t/ia/ arc 
not always to be received and to be re- 
stored to the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life;^ i.c. their property, 
withheld and confiscated by the church, 
is not to be given back. 

Knowing this fact, that the S cunda 
Secunda' of Aquinas is one of the text- 
books of Maynooth, it was scarcely 
worth while in M‘(lhee to bring for- 
ward Dens. This notorious Peter Dens 
scarcely adduces a single dogma which 
ho does not clinch by an appeal to St. 
Thomas. Thus, in the treatise De Vir- 
latibiiSy vol. ii. p.88 (Dr. Murray’s edi- 
tion), Dens brings forward Ins most 
sanguinary code, vind confirms it by the 
authority of the Maynooth class-book. 

“ 'J'lie tempond goods of heretics are 
coidiscjited. r^inally, they are also /iisf/i/ 
sdllicted with other corporal punishments, 
as with exile, imprisonment, &c. Are 
lieretics Justly punished with death? 
Sl 'rhomas, <jnr.st. ii. art, ;J, in cup. 

‘ Yes, because forgers of money, or other 
disturbers oftlw stale, are justly punished 
will) death. This is confirmed, because 
(iod in the Old 'Jestament ordered the 
false ])rophets (o be slain. The same is 
proved from tJic condemnation of the 
iuiiileenth article of.lohn Huss, in the 
Council of Constance.” 

Not only is Thomas Aquinas the 
guide of the young priests at May- 
noolh, but, that his atrocious maxims 
may l)e Iboroughly riveted on their 
memories, the Homan breviary, of 
which every priest must read a ]iortion 
daily, contains the following idolatrous 
prayer to him, p. 573 : “ () most cx- 
collenl doctor, light of tlie holy church, 
blessed Tliomas, tbou lover of the di- 
vine law, intercede for us with tlie Son 
of God 1” 

We have selected the extracts from 
the canonized and angelic Aquinas, 
that Protestants may sec that they do 
not pay upwards of 10,000/. ])€r annum 
from the national funds for nothing. 
We pay men to inculcate i>erseculion 
and bloodshed. Wc uphold an insli- 
lulion in which a conclave of priests is 
concocting plans of exterminating Pro- 
testantism. Well may we address our 
cabinet in tlie language addressed to a 
celebrated type of their present master, 

(juousque abutere patientift nostrCi ?” 
We now call attention to the Trrfc- 


iaim Thfologuc^ auclore l.udovico 
Bailly, S.Y.P., also a* class-book at 
Maynooth, as stated by Dr. Crolty, 
the president of the college, to the 
commissioners. In the second volume 
of Moral Theology ^ which contains the 
treatise concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue, and in chap. vii. p. 232, 
the question is proposed, 

“ JIow gseat must be the quajitity of 
the thing stolen, in order to constitute 
th/f theft n mortal sin ? 

** Ansuer, 'J’he ijuantity cannot easily 
he detevmirieil, since nolliiiig has been 
decided on tliis point, either in natural, 
divine, or hiinraii law. Some are of 
ojtinion that a (|UiiTitity necessary for the 
mainteimnce of an individual for one day, 
in a manner suitable to his station in the 
world, is sufficient to make the theft a 
mortal sin. Others think that it requires 
a quantity wliieli, every thing considered, 
iufficts a grievous injury on our neighbour, 
and deprives him of something particu- 
larly useful. A loss, however, which in 
respect of a rich man is .slight, in resjiect 
of a^)0or man is considered heav 3 ^ The 
sniue quantity in all thefts cannot, there- 
fore, be assigned as constituting the 
siihjoet matter a mortal sin.” — I5 aill\’s 
il/iufl/ Thcologiu 

Thus the priests are ihemselvcs 
taught to cslimale the morality or 
immorality of an act, not by its ])ro- 
liibition in the word of God, but ac- 
cording to a scale their theologians 
have laid down, of the most metaphy- 
sical and yet unphilo.sophical character. 
The peasantry of Ireland are, in turn, 
taught that, up to a certain amount, 
they may steal with impunity, and lose 
neither the friendship of God nor the 
favour of the church, — as we sliall see 
still more distinctly, in the following 
extracts from the same class book and 
guide of the priests of Maynooth, in 
the Treaii.se on the Ihecepts of the De- 
calogue, vol, ii. p. 232. 

** Hence, theologians are occustoraetl 
to distinguisli men into four ranks, 'i'lie 
first rank consists of the illustrious, who 
live in splendour^ The second, of those 
who live on their ow’u eelatcB, but not so 
spendidlv ; such as aie moderately rich. 
The third, of artificers, v.dio support 
themselves hr their own labour and handi- 
craft. Tlie lourtli, of the poor who pro- 
vide for themselves by begging, it is 
generally laid down, and it may be Inid^ 
dowm as determined, that in order to a 
theft’s being a mortal Sin when com- 
mitted on i^ei'sons of the first rank, i ii x v 
or sixiY FKNCE are suftcient. In feet, 
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this aiYpcars to be a suflieient sum in refor- 
enco to all men, even princes, becnusc 
tins sum of 'money is considerable in 
itself, and migJitbe of service to princes, 
since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for one dwy; uitli 
res])ect to persons of the second rank, 
PonxY TENCi; are enough ; with respect 
to persons of ihe third rank, ten ri.NCE : 
to persons of the fourth rank (/.<?. paupers), 
rouR PENCE, or even one peniiif, if theii 
have nothing else to live on,** 

After these learned verdicts on *lhe 
comparative morality of divers acts of 
thieving and dishonesty, on which it 
is evident our radical rulers have 
piously acted — especially have tlicy 
studied the plan of small thefts com- 
mitted at different times, inasmuch, 
as on this principle alone, can we 
Account for their many robberies of 
tlie church — a morsel here and a morsel 
there, always keeping within the range 
of venial, and clear of mortal sins, it 
is as transparent as daylight, that some 
of tlicse said cabinet constituents have 
not only studied politics in llie school 
of O’Connell, but learned morality in 
the college, of Maynooth. This is 
digressional ; we go, therefore, to a 
subject, certainly not popular in Down- 
ing Street, — restitution. 

That any property oT considerable 
ralne, obtained by ineaiia of small thefts, 
ought to be restored as soon as may be, 
under the pain of inortnl sin, otherwise, 
considerable projierty would be unjustly 
retained, and a great injury, wdiich had 
been unjustly inflicted, would be pro- 
longed. Tint every one is bound under 
pain of only venial sin, to make restitu- 
tion for a trifling injury committed by 
himself on on indiridunl or on seveiul 
persons. Re.stitiitioii, if this be possible, 
ought to be made to the persons injured ; 
for example, by giving larger measure 
afterwards in selling, or by diminishing 
the price.” 1\ 

How execrable the morality of these 
instructions 1 The great standard of 
righteousness is wholly excluded, and 
the wretched sophistry of the schools 
occupies its place. Is it to be won- 
dered that petty thefts prevail to a 
fearful extent among the Irish? But 
what follows ought to bring a verdict 
of ‘‘ receivers of stolen property on the 
Homan Catholic Priests of Ireland.*' 
Most certainly the schools in London 
itfor training up juvenile thieves, could 
not adopt a better class-book than that 
of Maynooth, or turn converts to a 
more convenient creed than that of 


Rome. Tlic priests of Ireland are 
thus farther instructed in the following 
tenets : — 

** But if restitution caunot bo made spe- 
cifically to each individual, either because 
those individuals are ignorant of the theft, 
or because the doing of this is more dif- 
ficult, or because there is a risk of dis- 
grace, then tlie plundered property ought 
to be restored (either through the priiists, 
or in some other way,) to the poor of the 
injured community, or disposed of in 
other good works. For this w'oiild ap- 
pear to be agreeable to the wishes of tlie 
injured parties. 

“ * Whether wives commit a mortal sin 
of theft, if, contrary to the reasonable 
w'ishes of tlieir husbands, they secretl}* 
take any thing considerable from the pro- 
perty which is under ihe power of their 
hnsbandsV 

** Tt is answered, * that they commit a 
mortal sin of theft, because they great 
injure the just right of tht‘ husband. But 
what (piantity ought to be accounted 
considerable in these thefts, cannot easily 
be detennined ! ! This one thing is. 
certain, thata^rca/cr rjiiw/ititi/ is re(|uired 
in thefts committed by a icife or u son, 
than in thefts committed by strangers ; 
because a husband or the father of a 
family, is more unwilling that money 
should be taken by strangers than by a 
wife or a son. 

" * U is not a theft if a wife secietly 
abstracts from their common property as 
much as is necessary to support an in- 
digent father, or mother, or children by 
a former marriage ; and even, according 
to some doctors, for a brother and sister ; 
leave, liowever, being first asked I'rom 
the husband, which, if he shall have 
withheld, she cun mid ought to assist them 
out of her own dowry. For it is a natural 
obligation which a husband cmuiot oh- 
struct. >ievertheless, whatever the wife 
has given away to them, she is hound to 
account for, and reckon as j»art of her 
dowry uhen she comes to a division of 
the property with the heirs. 

** * What is to be thought of servants 
who ]nlfer i^iy thing from their masters V 
Answer. — ‘ U’hat they sin mortally 
if tliey pilfer n considei'ttbk quantity, 
venialljs if a small (quantity. But if they 
steal money, furniture, or such tilings, 
the same ((uantity is required to con- 
stitute II mortal sin, as if they were 
strangers — nay, rather, their crime is 
more detestable, as well liecause they 
violate the trust reposed in them by 
their master, ns because thoir masters are 
often more displeased than if a stranger 
stole from them. 

** ‘ But if servants should plunder any 
thing to eat, they do not always sin-*- 
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that is to soy, if it be some food which 
their, masters would readily permit them 
to ii&e if leave were asked from them. Or, 
at least, tliey sin more venially, and a 
greater quantity is requued to make a 
mortal sin thanVith respect to strangers, 
because it would be generally less con- 
trary to the wishes of the master. They 
sin mortally, however, if they plunder 
for the purpose of carou.sing, or in order 
to sell or give away to others, or if they 
should make use of dainties and choice 
wines which the master wishes to re- 
serve for himself, and which are not 
usually allowed to servants.* ’* — Pj>. 239, 
210 . 

Let every Christian ruler of this 
great country estimate dispassionately 
the morality of this clas.s-book of May- 
noolh, and then put it to his conscience 
if he can stand up and , plead for the 
coutinuance of the grant to Maynoolh. 
The priests of that institution arc di- 
rected to teach these six millions of 
benigiiled victims that, within certain 
limits, theft may he jiractised with the 
utmost impunity, and thereby tlie ex- 
press commandments of CJod broken 
and pared away to an extent, by these 
“ traditions of men,’* that they become 
of none effect. Should the objection be 
urged agai nst ou r conclusions,t hat al 1 the 
thefts are still regarded as sins, though 
some of llietn as venial only, we shall 
reply to it by quoting the opinion of 
Dr. ])oyle, in ilie catechism almost 
universally taught the children of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, in which he de- 
clares tlie meaning of a venial sin, or the 
precise amount of delinquency involved 
in stealing four shillings and eleven- 
pence three farthings from the first, o-’ 
most opulent, class. At chap, viii., in 
the Ahrid^cmail of Christian Doctrine y 
the question is asked, — 

“ By what sins are the commandments 
broken 1 

“ By mortal sins only ; for 

venial sins are not, strictly speaking, 
contrary to the end of the conimandmeut, 
w'hich is charity. 

“ How declare you thatl 

“ilws. Because a venial sin, for ex- 
ample, a vain word, ail officious or jesting 
lie, which hurts nobody ; the theft of a 
pin or an apple is not of weight enough 
to break charity betwixt man and man, 
niueJi less betwixt God and man.” 

To steal one farthing les$ than the 
four sums regarded as mortal sins, 
wlicii stolen from the classes to which 
they are res|>eclively appended, is only 
a venial sin ; and a venial sin does not 


break God’s commandments. And, in 
order to facilitate the commission of 
such thefts, should conscience smite 
the thief at any subsequent ' period, or 
should the probability of detection pre- 
sent itself to bis mind, be has only to 
make use of the always available inter- 
position of the priest, who will settle the 
matter in a (luiet and canonical way. 
Tlie necessary consequence of such in- 
structions must be, that Roman Catholic 
seijvants are utterly dangerous as do- 
mestics, and that l^roteslants can place 
no confidence in their honesty. Where 
and wliat is the consistency of support- 
ing from the national funds an insti- 
tution expressly for the purpose of en- 
couraging ihcfi, and teaching the best 
way of escape Cannot our legis- 
lators see that there is no healing mea- 
sure for Ireland, as long as such tenets 
are incorporated with her moral con- 
stitution, and taught from her chapel 
altars. e repeat our well-weighed 
and deliberate conviction ; the u'ith- 
dra%'ul of the public grant to Maj/- 
nooth will be one of the mod important 
steps to the trant/nillisation of Ireland. 

We now proceed to another of the 
class-hooks of Maynoolh, that by 
Hailly, and do so wiili some difficulty 
and regret, as the passages arc of 
so polluted a character, that they can- 
not be removed from the veil of La- 
liniiy in which they are written, lest 
the minds of British females should be 
tainted by the very perusal of them. 
But we are perfiirming a great moml 
and public duty, and on this ground 
we must present the nation with a 
faint specimen of those sentiments we 
pay the professors of Maynooth to in- 
culcate. 

We subjoin, accordingly, a few ex- 
tracts from the directions given to con- 
fessors, when they examine on the 
seventh commandment, which is the 
sixth according to the arrangement of 
Roman Catholics. 

“ SJinee the confessor acts the part 
both of a judge and pbysichui, he ought 
to become^ acquainted with the diseases 
and ofienc 0 .s of the penitent, in order 
that he may be able to apply suitable re- 
medies, and impose due penance ; and, 
lest a sin that is mortal should be ac- 
counted venial, or the foul viper lurking 
in tlie deep recesses of the lieavt should 
not venture to put itself forth to viewp 
ho ought, tlierefore, sonielimes, to «|ues- 
tioii -the penitents on tlie sulrject (►ftlie 
seyonth comnuindmeitt. A prudent con- 
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fes0Or will, ns fur as is in bis power, by 
kindness oflan»;navo, increase the coii- 
iideiico of his peiii tents ; will advance 
from more jjeneral smtemeiits to more 
])articuliir,« from the less sliumofiil to 
those that ore more so; -nor will ho 1 m‘- 
gin from the extei iiul acts, hut from tho 
thoughts, lias not the penitent revolved 
some improper thoughts in his or her 
mind ? What kind of desire was it 1 
ihis he or she felt unlawful ijnssions? 
Jhitifthe peuitent shall answer that he, 
or slie, has had aniproper thoughts oi^ir- 
regulur desires, the confessor shall ask 
w'hether any improper actions followed ? 
Hut if the penitent shall confess this, 
the confessor shall ask again, vvliat were 
those actions'? 

“ Tf the penitent be a girl, she should 
he asked whether she has adorned her- 
self in order to please tlio men '? Whe- 
ther for this purpose she has used paint, 
or 8trip[)ed her arms, slioulders, or neck ? 
Whether she has frecpiented the cliurch<»s, 
that she might show herself in tlie vesti- 
hiilo or window, so as to attract observa- 
tion 1 \\ hether slio has spoken, or read, 

or sung any thing immodest ? Whether 
she if* not attached to soiiudjody with 
a more peculiar affection 1 Wli<»ther slie 
has not permitted him to take sonu' 
liberty with her 1 Whether she has not 
allowed herself to ho kissed 1 Hut if 
occasion should he given for ulterior in- 
(piiries, the confessor will fulfil his duty, 
hut verv prudently eud circiiinsprctly.** 
— \ ol.ii. p. ‘^2B, 

'' The parish priest, (uther liiiuself in 
the tribunal of ]ienanc(', or at least by 
means of some pious matron (and tins 
will sometimes be a more jinident jdan^ 
ought to instruct married persons, and 
eS]>ecially carried inmie/i, what they are 
to observe in this respect. — And since 
women not iinfrequeiitly conceal offences 
with reh'rence to this, in the sacrament 
of confession, throng li modesty or ig- 
norance, it is expedient sometimes to 
Interrogate them on the subject^ but cau- 
tiously and priidorilly, not abruptly : for 
example, it niny be asked whether there 
have been any disagi cements between 
her and her husband '?-.w'li at were tho 
causes of them '? — what were the effects of 
them iM^whether she has in consequence 1 
&c. — an ])ropterea imuito denogaverit 
fjuod ex conjugii legibus ei debutur/* 

We must desist from translating 
more of this class-book of Maynooth, 
and present one or two of the least 
gross extracts. From constant contact 
with the prescriptions of the con- 
/essional, we affirm that every May- 
nooth priest (and there are at least 
four thousand of tlicse in Ireland, 
Kingland^ nni Scotland) must of ne- 


cessity have a polluted and unchaste 
mind ; and that no husband cun allow 
his wdfc, and no father his daughter, to 
enter a confessional where such abo- 
minable queslioas must be put. 

** Obli^ulio Servamta: Fidel Conjngaiis, 
p. 482. 

“ Qiierres 1°, an tencantur cojujugos 
reddere debitum? 

** 2?. tonori utraiiiquc conjugem sub 
mortali iiijustitiic pcccato compart i red- 
defp debitum, dum v«l expressp v<*l 
tucite exigitur, nisi logitimu causa dpiip- 
gandi intprvpnt'rit. Id constat ex S, 
Paulo 1 Corinth. 7. 

Dixi aiitpin 1“. ulnimqtie ronjngcni 
icneri ; in co cnim pares sunt umbo con- 
juges, ut putpt ex verbis Apostoli. 

“ Dixi 2®. cos teneri sub })eccalo inor- 
talif (}uiu res cst per kc gravis, cum inde 
nascantur rixa*, odia, dissensioiies, par.-^- 
cpip dobito fraudata iucontinenfia^ pericii- 
lo pxjionatur : quod Icthah' est. llinc 
Psirochus uut per so iu "1 ribunali J^a'iiiten- 
tlup, aut salteni, et quidom ali(|uando 
priidentius piio matris minisUTio, pdoct‘re 
dobet sponsos pt praisertiin sponsas,. 
tpiitl iu hac parte observundum sit. ( !um 
vero mulierus pjusinodi peccata in Con. 
fpssiono sacramentnli pr«X‘ pudoro aut 
ignorantia non raro ri.'tincant oxpedit ali. 
quaudo de iis illas interrogare, sod caulo 
et prudenter, non ex abrupto ; v. g. iu- 
quiri ]>otest an disidia fueriiit inter earn 
et conjugem, quie ooruni cuusie, qui ef- 
fcctus, an propterea luarito denegaveril 
quod ex conjugii legibus ei debetur. 

Dixi 3®, dum vel exptessc vel taciie 
eiigitnr quia nihil refert, at S. Thomas 
an ]>etatur verbis vel signis. I'ude si 
cciijux cognoscut alterum conjugem tncito 
])pt«TH vel es!>c in periculo iimontiiieiiti^e, 
tonetur ilium prawonire. 

“ Dixi 4^. nisi legitima cansa 
gandi inlerveneritt (|uia fatontihus om- 
nibus, obligutio reddciuU debitum con." 
jugnle cpssare potest T)roptcr nonnullus 
nitioiiuhiles causas inodo oxponendas. 

** Quieres 2®, quibusnnm de ruiisis a 
roddoudo vel petendo debito conjugali 
ini])odiantur conjnges vel excusentur 1 — 
P. 483. 4 

“ Qnarps .3°. an frefjuciites abortus a 
reddiiione debit! niulierem oximnnt'? 

Qneerei 4^. an ttmimhbus menstnii 
iluxus, piierperii, et gravitatis, debitum 
licite peti aut aaltem reddi possit? 

Huaret 5^^, an jnsta ait debitum do- 
negondi cauaa, quod proles a inuliero ab- 
hictptur ? 

'* Qnares 6°. an fides matrimonial is 
postulet ut debitum conjugalc soli enn- 
jiigi reddatur? 

Qiiieres 7®. an per solum ndultpriiiin 
ppccptur contra obligntionem reddendi 
debitum soli oonjugiWPpi 46 d-* 9 » 
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i^uteres quill seiUeiitieuduui sit 
(le tactibus obsccruis iiiter conjugo.s? 

** U, Sambo vius oa ile r« coiisultus ro- 
po.suit I®, tactus inboneslos, si cxcrco- 
aiitur ciiiii poriculo ))ul1utionis, (‘sso pec- 
catu b'lbalia. Kos niilbiteiiiis esso 

]M‘CCiita, si ubsijuo jiollutionis periculo 
mlliibeanUir iit nece.isarii ud usum matri- 
monii, iH'c i)i-avo line fiaiit, quia conjugos 
Tendunt ud uliquid boncstuin. Si tainen 
j»*M verso mot i VO, v. g. propter voliipta- 
lem oxercoaiitur, .sunt culpas •veiiiales, 
otiaiusi ad niatrimoniuin ordineutur. 

Si non aclhibeantur in ordine ad usuin 
matrimonii, iiec adsit pollutioni.s pericii- 
lum, sunt culpm veiiiales, juxta oumdeiii 
Doetorcm, queiu seijuiintur alii 'rheo- 
logi, qui tameu coiditontur esso quosdam 
tactus adeo turpes et iiifames ut a mor- 
tuli excu.snri nequeant, sive ad matri- 
moniuin reforantur, sive non.** 

In regard to all those subjects, the 
rocilal of which we would not give, 
did we not feci it an imperious duty, 
we find Dr. Dclahogue, anotlicr of the 
guides of Maynoolh, lias the following 
ilireclions : — 

“ Traclatiis de Ptcnileutia, p. 16 J, 

** That the very great hn.shfulncss with 
which a poiiitent may bo suifusod from 
the confession of certain sins, and tlie 
fear lest lie, or she, may suffer greatly iu 
the estimation of bis or her confessor, 
are not sufficient causes to excuse n per- 
.son from making an enliro confession ; 
hecauae, if this would bo admitted, the 
command enjoining confession would 
quite lose its power. Tlii.s modesty i.s to 
he overcome : whemevor it can he done, 
another jiriest may he applied to ; but if 
anotlu r cannot be bad, and tbore be a iie- 
(lessity for making confes.siori, that con- 
ro.s.sioii would be sacrilegious M'bicb was 
cut sbort from a vioiive so vain” 

Tbc following liypothetical case is 
examined : — 

” A woman or a girl, overpowored Ijy 
sucb grout modesty that slie is unable to 
overcome it so as to confess certain sins 
rira voce, bands to the confessor sitting in 
tlie tribunal a paper to read, in wbicli they 
are written down, saying with her voice 
— * I accuse myself as being guilty of 
all tbo sins wliicb you may road written 
in this paper.* An author wortiiy of 
credit has usseited that this is not n ficti- 
tious case; and it may occur again, 
INJaiiy theologians, even in this case, 
pronounce that a confession made in 
writing is null, us they ure pf opinion 
(hat this modesty is altogether an earthly 
thing (prorsus humunum) ; imd, how- 
ever great it may be, is to be overcome 
by penitent; and that absolatioA ia 


to be denied to any one wbo i.s unwilling 
to overcome it. On the contrary, others, 
following jMelcbior Cuiio, a man cer. 
tuiiily of acute judgment, and of the 
greatest prudence, think that, taking 
into account tbo weakness of the sox, 
tin's modesty may bo so vivid in some 
women, or girls, that they cannot be in. 
duced to overcome it ; and, w'bat is more, 
they observe that this modesty may at 
times be excited to this great degree by 
reason of <tbe more vivid perception 
which tliey have of tbo baseness and 
wickedness of tlieir offence. Whence 
they infer that those persons, who are 
truly doseiving of idly, muy in this case 
not be coiisidorod guilty ut least of a 
grout sin; ami, ther<*foro, in such diffi- 
culties it muy be allowed them as an in- 
dulgence 10 declare those sins in writing, 
which it appears to thorn so grievous, so 
burdensome, aiul almost impossible to 
express vivA voce, 

“We are of opinion that everything 
muy ho safely munaged by adopting this 
inkidlo plan, — namely, that the confessor 
.should recedve the written declHratiou of 
sins, rend it, and afterwards prudojitly 
ijnesiion the penitent coiicorniug tJiem, 
whose answer, in the words yes, or no, 
should be received as a true accusation 
of herself made viva voce; us indeed i.s 
the cn.so in common couA^ssions, when 
the priest questions the penitent whether 
she has committed certain sins. Doubt- 
less it is not to lie credited that a woman 
or girl, however modest she muy he sup- 
posed, would not accede to this condi- 
tion, which the confessor will make as 
easy as ho can by the dexterity of his 
questions. But iftiie penitent shall re- 
fuse, after sJie has l>een warned of the 
danger to iier salvation of confessing in 
any other manner, it does not appear liow' 
she can he con.sidcred not to he guilty of 
perverse obstinacy, which renders her 
unu'orthy oj the benefit of absolution,** 

Such me, indeed, long and painful, 
but necessary, extracts of tlie doctrines 
taught at Maynoolh, at our pecuniary 
expense, and, what is worse, at the 
fearful expenditure of national virtue, 
social confidence, and domestic chas- 
tity. Violated chastity demands the 
withdrawal of all support to May- 
nooth, if i^ot its actual removal, as a 
great Irish nuisance. The calendars 
of Ireland, the demoralisation of its 
people, the disorders and the disaffec- 
tions of whole counties, the contamin- 
ating principles and practices of tlie 
priests, demand the retractation of the« 
grant to Maynooth. Tom Moore's 
poetry is based on the lessons contained 
in the class-books of Maynooth ; that 
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coarse assailant of the Pi'otestant clergy, 
and pensioned derider of lioly martyrs, 
shews in his writings that the abomina- 
lions of the class-books of Maynooili 
01*6 not new to his mind. 

So insensible, from tlic inveleracy of 
habit, are the professors ofMaynodib 
to the foul tlioiights embodied in their 
class-books, and instilled from their 
lectures, or so anxious are lliey Ic con- 
ceal from a liberal govoiinnent the 
lessons they teach, that, in their ^ad- 
drelifs to Lord Mulgrave, in December 
183.5, they make use of the following 
language, as descriptive of their col- 
lege 

An institution which may be justly 
regarded us one of the principal recources 
from which private morality and public 
order How upon th»3 land. Strong in 
conscious integrity of purpose, a stranger 
alike to the acrimony rf religions and poli^ 
lical strife, its sole uinbitinn ha.s ])ecn to 
train up learned and zealous pastors, W'ho 
might tench the people the great duties 
of piety to God, allegiance to their sove- 
reign, peace and concord among mcn^* 1 1 ! 

And so willing is Lord Mulgrave to 
be gulled by the daring assuniplions of 
the learned professors of Maynootli, 
and so anxiou:», moreover, to secure the 
strong influences of the Popish ]>riest- 
hood in favour of what are called, like 
lucus a mm lutendOf the friends of the 
people, that he returns the congratu- 
latory compliment : — 

In i)repai'ing your pujnis for the 
sacred f auctions they have to discharge, 
you at the same time enjoin on all, as in- 
violable duties which tlu'y are both to 
preach and practi.so, unqimlitied loyalty 
to your sovereign, and nnivenal good-will 
towards men*' 

V. — Til E Fu u II s or IM a y n ooi ii . 

We have traced the disloyal and 
anti-social principles of the Roifal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
We must now turn the atCention of our 
readers to a few samples of the son of 
conduct which tlieseare so well fitted to 
develope. Let us look at a Maynooth- 
ian raised to the mitre, aivi ascertain 
the fruits of early liabits. Dr'. 11 ale 
was formerly a professor and pre- 
sident of Maynooth ; and, notwith- 
standing his solemn oath that he would 
introduce no politics within the pre- 
• cincls of that academy, he published 
and circulated, says Mr. Colquliomi, a 
political work of the most violent and 
inflaminatory character. But this is 


scame worthy of notice, as Papists* 
oaths are now estimated at their wortlu ^ 
We extract from the letter of the Rev. 
Kdward Nangle, addressed to Lord 
John ilusscll, the following language, 
directed from the altar to the Roman 
Catholics of Achil, by their archbishop, 
Dr. Maiale:- 

Shmv no kindness to those who differ 
from you in their religious opinions,— 
AvithhohV from them tlie commonest 
courtesies of life, Tliey are accursed of 
Cod and his church, and they should be 
abhorred by you ; put thorn in Cloventry 
— slianie them into a profession of Popery, 
— and, if that will not do, starve them 
into a hypocritienl conformity.'* 

Again, in consecrating a clmichyard, 
tlie same archbishop, called by O’Con- 
i:ell tlie meekest of men,** made use 
of the following language, in tlie hear- 
ing of hundreds ready to atUst it on 
oath : — 

‘ Congregation,’ said he, ‘ I liavo 
two reasons ft>r con.secratiiig tJiis place ; 
fiist, V. hen ye come here to bury iL.. 
dead, \e won’t have need for a piie.-.t r<r 
consecrate the grave, — for, ^’fter ti M 
will he for over sanctified ; and the n 'vt 
reason is, lest any one pHOTEsiANT has 
been interred liere since the plact‘ was 
liist consecrated,— for, as a spoonful of 
poison would spoil a churnful of milk, so 
would a small dust of Fito vesta nt clay 
poison the entire grave-yard.* *' 

Sucli arc the senliments rather ed at 
Maynooth, and such the vaui.ted li- 
beralities of those whom »Shiel pro- 
nounces the best and purest (_’hristian 
clergy.** Tlie moral and. spiritual dj- 
jiortinent of the Maynoulh miests is 
akin to the othei parts uf tiicir eba- 
racter. I’v.dcnlly actirrted by none of 
llio lofty motives of Christianity, they 
strain every nerve to aggrandise tlie 
apostasy to which they belong, and to 
enrich themselves and their hungry re- 
latives. I lence the spectacles of grind- 
ing avarit;^ tliey frequently display in 
dealing with their flocks are of the most 
disgusting stamp. Ooly, to whom we 
have had occasion to allude in this pa- 
per, gives llic following account of 
these ghostly fathers : — 

** * At absolution, at baptism, at innr. 
riages, at mass, ut tlio cradle of the in- 
fant, at the bed of the dying, nothing is 
done by them without money, and money 
exited from tliem without shame. All 
till* Ktnhites of the clifirch, respecting the 
amount of dues, are a mere dead letter. 
The priest drives us hard a bargain as he 
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strivM t» make the most of the 
oooetfioiia Morrsitges are sometimes 
broScea oiT in consequence of the et- 
orbitance of bis' tlemands* Denuinds of 
money are made upon those preseiit at a 
inamage,T*they refuse ; tlie clergyman, 
after begging and entreating for some 
time to little purpose, gets at leugtii into 
a rage, utters the most bitter invectives 
against individuals, abuses tlie Trholo 
company, and is abused in turn, until the 
whole house becomes one frightful scene 
of confusion and uproar/ ' Atba^ktism, the 
money is often demanded previous to the 
administration of the rite, and, if not 
pai/, scenes of abuse and recrimination 
ensue, similar to those at marriages/ In 
extreme unction, * u rite administered 
often amid sickness, dostitiition, and want, 
nioiioy is deiuaiulod ; and instances oc- 
^:fir of money being pocketed by the 
f)riesf wlncli hud been given ns alms for 
relief of tl^e dying. Often, when it 
i-* not r 1)0 had, bitter words take place 
j 'l the very healing and presence of the 
poor dying person. Musses, too, are 
yiricod ; in sjnte of the prohibition ot his 
ohnrch, the priest labours to get emjiloy- 
.ij.'ML in saying mass in piivato houses/ 
»-.•» lie Mild tliH friars compete with each 
o!t>i in this hranch of gain. Thus, 
svaij the}' ha Vo wrung forth their dues, 

I l ey endeavour to overreach and under- 
in nr one anotlier. Every man looks to 
ills own private emolument, regardless of 
all agreements. The curate does not 
make a fair ret am to the parish priest, 
nor the pne.:t to the curate, nor the cu- 
rat{‘s to one another, lie must make 
f-oine return of his receipts, hut it is an 
Mrbitiary return; every man striving to 
seize upon a large share for himself, 
(kuiimou honesty is out of tlie question 
— nothing but lies, schemes, duplicity, 
false •■'iturns.'^ 

l^ut the spiritual part of the Irish 
fatliers’ cuiiduct is not that with which 
we h.we piiniarily to do. It is noi 
their unolea^' and superstitious dog-' 
mas we would chiefly reprobate, — it is 
their anti -social political principles and 
conduct openly manifested on almost 
every occasion with which we have to 
do, and on account of teaching which 
Mnynooth must be reprobated, and 
placed 111 schedule A by a Brilisli par- 
liument. The following address of 
Father Kehoe, in his chapel .'ll Leigh- 
linbridge, was taken down by Carter 
Hall, £sq., till English geritieiiian,and 
deposed to on oath 

" Aeii/reis of Father Kehoe to his Congre- 
gation,from the altar tf the Chapel at 
Leighlinbridge, on Sunday, Jund %^th ; 
Is there any one bare who wiU b^:- 
voj.. XV. NO. xc. 


tes his soul far his landlord 1 Tbere.is 
one wretch that has done so. Do. you 
know whom I mean'} 1 mean Pat Nml, 
the hyppcritical apostate lickspittle put 
Neil, and his brother. (At those words 
there was great laughter, and some 
groans.) J say, Pat Neil, you .are n do- 
teslahle, hypocritical, apostate lickspittle, 
a ruffian, and a miscreant, to be bold up 
by the finger to scorn, and ^dotestatioii, 
and contempt ; and w'hat are you tlie 
richer tharit any honest freeholder, fifter 
nlt^vvhen your debts are [^ald ? (l|^re 
there were bursts of laughter.) ^ : 

told that two Conservative brats, of 
this Alexander, are now at the Cr6ss 
low, terrifying the freeholders ns ^ 

are coming to mass ; but 1 will teach; 
these chaps not to terrify honest free^ 
holders. Good people, you must swear 
at the election that you vote for * lit and 
discreet men to represent the county of 
Carlow in parliament.* Is Briien a dis- 
creet man? M'hat llvnen ? Orange 
Jirueti ! lie who always opposed Ca* 
tliolio emancipation, till it was extorted 
from the government, and his opposition 
couUl be no longer any injury to you ? 
Wliy, this Briien always supporteil 
tithes, blood-guilty tithes — titlies tlhit 
have murdered and bayoneted you — tJiat 
have dragged you out of your quiet and 
peaceful beds, and have tom the very 
sheets and blankets from under you I 
that have bayoneted you, as they did at 
lUithcormac and Newtonbarryl But I 
tell you, if you gain this election, before 
the end of this year thero >vill be no 
such thing u.s tithes ; and even now n bill 
for the total extinction of tithes has 
passed the second reading of the House 
of Commons, — it only requires a third 
reading to become the law of the land,’” 

Mr. C. O’Connor deposed to the 
following language, used by another son- 
of Maynooth : — 

“ Father John O’Sullivan said nt the 
altar, before the election, that any person 
that would vote for that renegade tlio 
Knight of Kerry, he icould not prepare 
him for death , hat he loonld let him die 
like a beast ; neither would he baptise hh 
children, and that they deserved to he 
pelted as they went afu/ig, any- person that 
voted for the Knight of Kerry. 

In what chapel did tills take place? 
i...ln Din^e chapel. 

** Did you hear it?— 1 did. 

Are you a Homan Catholic your- 
self? — lam., 

** Were you attending the chapel in 
performance of your religious duties ?-r 
Yes. • 

You are sure y<ju heard those ex- 
pressions ?— Yes, I did. 

More than once, or only one day? 

3 b 
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.Several drt 3 'a; two or three Sundairs 
pntwioua to the election, and after the 
cmwaasiiig. * * • 

“ Y^ou are positive that on the Sun. 
day previous to the election you heard 
Father John O’Sullivan use the language 
you-httvo deposed to 1— Y es, 1 heard it#” 

The following is from the evidence 
of Mr. Carroll 

** Are 3 ^ou aware whether many of 
tlie Catholic clergy are in the habit of 
raising contributions for the purpose of 
elections, or for paying the expenses of 
individuals, who, in consequence of their 
acts at the elections, are liable to penal- 
ties for infringing the law 1— I am aware 
of tJiat, and will state what 1 know on 
the subject. I have been told by' several 
farmers wlio complained to me of the 
};reut grievance of being obliged to pay 
vent, and nil taxations, direct and indi- 
rect, that they should have another tax to 
pay for contested elections ; and thei/ 
complained to me bitterly that the clergy 
used to r€iad tlieir names out from the 
altar, attaclnng sometimes ^id. an acre, 
i3d. an acre, or 4d. an acre on each cnan, 
wliicli lie should pay. On one occasion 
(’ummins refused paying that tax so 
affixed to him, and for daring to ref me 
compliance with the priest*$ mandate, his 
name was read out from the alt(tr. 

** Is Cummins the man whose Jive 
horses were burnt ?^Y"es! 

** Denounced for not paying the tax'! 
—Yes ; and I have spoken to several 
persons besides, who have sent me com- 
munications without their names, and I 
published the fact tliat the clergy w'ere 
levying contributions. 1 never publislied 
the name of any man who sent me the in. 
formation. 

“ Tlien these sums levied by the 
priests are not paid cheerJuUy by the 
people] — Quite the contrary; they com^ 
plain if it very much to me, but they are 
afraid not to pay it. Indeed, I think 
there is no couiity'^ in Ireland circum- 
stanced like Carlow', it is so completely 
■under spiritual control and vassalage, 

" Now, on this occasion (election of 
183,')) who marched in the electors — who 
took a prominent part to lead them to the 
hustings]— .T/ie Roman Catholic clergy of 
each pansh firought in the freeholders in 
procession. ^ 

** Do you mean to say that the priests 
of each parish marched at the head of the 
electors, or at the tail of the electors^ of 
their respective parishes ] — I saw a great 
many parish priests, 1 saw Father Walsh 
tead them in in person • lie walked first, 
^ind all the ])ersons followed him# 1 
have seen Father Walsh, sen., march at 
the head of them on foot. 

Did you see any otliers 1 — J saw 


Fnther Dityle march in at the head of ana- 
ther body. 1 believe X stated in my last 
examination that I saw the liev, Mr, AV- 
hoe march in at the head if another body, 
or ratlior at' the end of the ]>i'ocession ; 
and many others that 1 cammt exactly re- 
member. 

Were Mr. Alexanders tenantry so 
marched in, and w'aa Mr. Keboo 4 it the 
head or tail of the ]>rocession ]— He w'as 
at the tail of the prooession— he w'as the 
lust person ; he drove in in a gig, and the 
jwocession was on before bim ; I know a 
great many of Mr. Alexander's tenontiy. 

Now, during tbo first three days of 
the election in June lust, what was the 
state gf the town ] — 7l was as much as any 
jtersons lij'e was worth to appear at all in 
the streets ; I have seen several respectable 
men kuoched down coming in to vote; ] 
have seen them taken into hospitals ; I 
have seen windows broken ; I Jjave seen 
a magistrate come in, and his horse and 
owriage stopped ; I saw him attacked by 
two fellows m tl )0 crow'd ; llioy wer^ 
subse(iuent1y aiTeste<l, but afterwards 
rescued.” 

We must give another extract of the 
voluminous evidence submitted to the 
committee of parliament on the sub- 
ject of intimidation at elections, and 
leave the documents to testify of them- 
selves what are the consequences of a 
Maynooth education, — for we restrict 
ourselves to these worthies. 

** Did Father Maher go round from 
house to house to canvass] — Tie was the 
leader, and he was accompanied by a great 
multitude of persons oj'tlie lower classes o f 
the town and county, 

“ What should you say w'ere thf 
numliers that accompanied him ] — / 
should suppose there could not be less than 
one hundred, 

** One hundred persons cf the lower 
orders, with the priest at their head, went 
44 'ouud from house to liouse to canvass the 
voters for tho borough ]— They did ; 1 
accompanied tljom ; there are a great 
many of my friends who are llnmau (Ju- 
tholics, aqjX they were very independent 
men, and I was determined to proceed 
after Father Maher, lest my friends 
should be intimidated, who 1 kiiow were 
in the interest of Mr. Francis Ilmen ; he 
came to a man, named James Butler's 
house, — that was the first house 1 came 
up to with the party. Mr, Maher en~ 
tered, and asked him for whom he voted ; 
his wife made answer, fpr Mr, F$'uuyi& 
Brtien,-^ that he could ngit break his word, 
and should not, 

** Is Mr. Butler a Rogian Catholic ] 
A Boman Catholic, igid keeps a woollen- 
draper's f^K^. I was oa.one side of the 
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I)artjr at tJjo tinip Mr, MaJier stood at one 
counter, unci T near the door ; he tamed 
round to tlie people, who were all sur* 
rouiidinv tlie door, waiting to hear tho 
nimonncment of the priest ns to what 
the answer of Mr. Uutler wns; and he 
said Mar/c this house; the grass 7vi(t 
grow at his doors; lie saj^s he will vote 
ngoiiist his country.’’ 

In addition to these illustrations, we 
cannot do better than adduce the fol- 
lowing short epitome of the political 
exploits of these disciples of Railly 
uiul Deluhogue, from a pamphlet of 
J.C. Colquhouii, Esq., entitled Vopcrif 
(i)id Priestcrafl ; — 

** I’riest INIiluer wrote a pamphlet, ad- 
vising tho people to pull down tho 
cJiiirch. At Eoghlin Jlridge, tho priest 
gave orders to the people not to jmy 
lithes. At IBiigiialstou’ii, tho priests 
harangued the people against them. The 
priests in Carlow put themselves at the 
head of the vast assemblages of jieople 
who met to hurl out tithes ; so they did 
in county Kilkenny, so at Costlocomcr 
and llallyruggt‘t. Kvery altar w’as occu- 
])iod by priests denouncing tithes,— Dr. 
Doyle’s letter was publicly read, — nnli- 
litbo placards wore put up by priests,— 
over every county m the south of Ire- 
land the priests were the active agents, 
and, in a few cases where the* parish 
l)riest6 declined to hiierfere, violent 
jn-iests came from ii distance. * There 
was not,' says Mr. Singleton, * one great 
nnti-titiie meeting wdiich the priests have 
not attended.' ‘ Political and factious 
harangues/ says Mr. Croly, * were made 
from their altars at the celebration of di- 
vine worHlu]), and their churohes W’ere 
surrendered to be used as political club- 
houses. ‘ In 18‘28,’ says Mr. Wyse, 

* on the sumo day, and at the same hour, 
meetings were held at the suggestion of 
the agitators, in uj»wurds of 1500 C’atlitf- 
lic churches/ In the elections, even be- 
fore tiatholic Emancipntidii, tlio priests 
had l>egan to tnko a decided part, and 
openly to canvass the electors. They 
commenced tliis in 1824, ixi the Water- 
ford election, when Jlishop Kelly headed 
the priests of his diocese in an active 
canvass. They shewed it more clearly 
in the Clare election, when Fathers Mur- 
jdiy and Maguire canvassed with Mr. 
Shiol and Mr. I.awless, and priests drove 
their own flocks to the polling booths. 
’J’hen, first, might be seen the novel ex- 
liibitioii of tJie priest and the agitator 
walking arm-in-artn to the chapel, and 
Mr. ()*(’onnelI, Mr. Shiel, or Mr. Law- 
less, harangwiiig tlie [»eoide from those 
altars W’hich professed to i)e the altars of 
pod; bttt widch then rung with fierce 


corses against men. With the so- 
lemnities of religion were mixed the 
passions of politics, and anathemas, not 
against crimes, but against those who 
did not vote for tho popular candidate. 
But these things, which were at first rare, 
became frequent ; and at every election, 
and at every political meeting, priests 
were to he found. Wo see what oc- 
curred at the anli-tithe meetings. The 
Rev. Mr. Burke says that bo attended 
political meetings in his own county of 
lUestmeatli, and in Meath ; that be glo- 
riod in being the leader of the people, 
and in addressing to them political ha- 
rangues. At Bagnalstown the priests 
addressed tho people in most violent 
62 >ecchcs, ' and took in evory grievance 
which they thought would inibmie them.* 
Mr. Napper, at Loughcrew, says that 
the priests have taken an active jswt in 
politics, and have contributed matorially 
to the excitement. Mr. Burke abetted 
the feelings against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, abused the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s agent in the chapel, and ordered 
the tenants to pay no more rent to him. 
(Evidence, 1832.) 1'he language which, 
in various 2 >hices, tlio jiriests used to- 
wards the gentry and the magistracy ivas 
of tlie most violent character.” 

Colonel Bruen staled : 

** One priest threatened that the very 
moment a freeman, who voted for me, 
returned home, he would elap a pair of 
horns on his head. Another protested 
that, if he had not forgotten his crucifix 
and breviary, he would on the spot turn 
Lis rebellious parishioners into flaggers. 
A third gravely lold them that the food 
should melt in theii^ bunds ; wlillst a 
fourth swore that, if they went against 
him, he would turn them into four-footed 
beasts, and put them on their bellies for 
the rest of their lives ! *' 

These arc specimens, few in compa- 
rison of the multitude that might be 
adduced, of the political character of 
the home-manufactured priest. It may 
be asked, Is there a mamed distinction 
between the conduct of the continental 
and that of the Maynooth priests ? All 
the evidence we have gathered esta- 
blishes a complete distinction. Mr. 
Inglis, le whose work we have already 
referred, makes a statement on this 
head, which the facts and the expe- 
rience of every year abundantly con- 
firms: 

** 1 entertain no doubt diet the dis- 
orders, which origitmie in hati^d of 
iestinuism, have been inereased by tlie 
Miiynootli ediioation of tlje (-atliolic 
iwies^ood. It Is the Mey.no'^th pries! 
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who is the agitating priest : and if tlie 
foveig[ii* educated priest be a more liberal- 
minded man, less a zealot, and leti a 
hater of Protestantism than is consistent 
with the present spirit of Catholicism in 
Ireland, atraightway an aBsistant, red-hot 
from Maynooth, is appointed to the 
parish. Tn no country in Europe— no, 
not even in Spain — is the spirit of 
Popery so intensely anti-Protestant ns 
in Ireland/ And yet it is this spirit 
which is burning hot as fire Vhrougli all 
the parishes of this wretched country, 
and to this hot fire are all unhappy Pro- 
testants subjected.” 

We find a very extensive conspiracy 
prevailing among tlie Homan Catholic 
bishops in Ireland, cither connected 
witli or educated at Maynooth, to ex- 
patriate the old continental clergy, 
whose learning and gentlemanly man- 
ners lead them to discourage the poli- 
tical agitation of many of their bre- 
thren. Dr. Mulhollaiid, as we have 
already stated, has been deprived of 
his cure, excommunicated, and set 
adrift, for no other reason than tins, 
that he is no political agitator, but a 
conscientious, peaceable priest. We 
have seen the doctor, and Iiavc de- 
rived important information from him 
on this very subject. He expresses it 
to be his conviction, and that of al- 
most all the continental priests, that 
every effort should be made to prevent 
the national establishment even of their 
own church, and every plan pursued, 
on the other hand, to preserve the 
ascendancy of tolerant Protestantism. 

Another specimen of the persecution 
indirectly visited on the continental 
priests, has recently occurred in tlie case 
of f)Tinan, Roman Catliolic bishop of 
Killala, versus the lion. F. Cavendish, 
the proprietor and editor of a Radical 
paper, called the Mai/o Telegraph, It 
is evident, from the whole case, that 
Dr. M'Hale, the former Bishop of Kil- 
lala, and, as before stated, a Maynooth 
man, is the real libeller of O’Fiiian, 
who is one of the old continental 
priests, now rarely advanced to the 
episcopacy. We give the case as de- 
tailed in the Irish and Londob papers. 

** An action of damages, of rather a 
novel description, was tried at the Sligo 
assizes, some days back. In this case 
the Right Rev. Dr. OTinan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Killala, was plaintiff, 
flffid the Hon. F. Cavendish, proprietor 
and editor of an extreme Radical paper, 
the Mayo Telegraph, defendant. The 
action waQ broqgbt ii^ consecjvonco pf 


certain defamatoiy articles against Dr. 
O’Finan, which appeared in the Telem 
graph, and for which damages were 
claimed to the amount of 3000/. In 
the course of the trial, this affair was 
shewn to have a very intimate con- 
nexion with that of Dean Lyons, to 
which we directed tlie attention of our 
readers a short time past. In the ])re- 
sont case, Dr. O’Fiiiaii obtained a verdict, 
and very considerable damages; — thus 
establishing, in the opinion of tlie jury, 
th'e innocence of the right rev. doctor 
with regard to the accusations advanced 
against liim in the libels, and, by infer- 
ence, the malice of the libeller, who, 
though presented with an opportunity of 
proving the truth of the allegations, 
failed in iufticting any stain on Dr. 
0’Finan*s reputation. But who was the 
actual libeller — or, at least, one oftliem I 
It was admitted that the author of one of 
the most virulent of the articles com- 
plained of was one of Bishop O’Finan’s 
parish priests ! 

'' The libels were of tlie most daring 
and defamatory nature, when we take 
into account the relative stations of the 
parties. This, however — though an im- 
portant fact to those who would dul^'- 
estimate the nature and prospects of Irish 
Popery at the present momentous crisis — 
sinks into insignificance, when compared 
with tlie obvious motives for singling out 
Dr. O’Finan for persecution. These mo- 
tives w'e shall endeavour to place befort* 
the reader as briefly as we con, consist, 
cntly with perspicuity. It seems that 
Dr. O'Finaii, who succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. M'llalo as titular Bishop of 
Killala, and who had been unanimously 
elected to that office, had set his face 
against the efforts made to plunge Ire- 
land into anarchy and civil war. He liad 
cautioned tho clergy of his diucess against 
exchanging their functions, as ministers 
of peace and religion, for those of po- 
litical demagogues and incendiaries. 

* He advised them to abstain from 
embroiling themselves about elections.’ 
lie strengthened, or endeavoured to 
strengthen, his admonitions, by refer- 
ence to t1«B hypocritical resolutions of 
others of the Romish hierarchy of Ireland, 
published at a time when Popery thought 
it had something to gain by tho affecta- 
tion of loyalty ; and in which the mitred 
resolutionists admonished their clergy 
' not to use their cliapels for any public 
meeting, except in the cause of charity ; 
to refrain from any political clubs,’ &c. 
In short, Dr, O'Finan was not one of the • 
Maynooth school. He also encouraged 
education in bis diocess— was taking 
measures to repair the dilapidated school- 
houses, which his predecessors had suf- 
fer^ to fidl into oisuso a^d ruin. Hif; 
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object to be tlio promotion of 

peace and civilisutioii, rather than the 
* justice-for-lrolaiid ’ system, as under- 
stood by his coadjutors in the ministry. 
Dr. Lyons seems to have been identified 
with his diocesan in this attempt to ame- 
liorate the condition of the country. For 
Uiis beneficent attempt, these two eccle- 
siastics bccanio obnoxious to n fierce and 
unrelenting persecution. No means were 
left untried to effect their ruin, and 
thereby to remove a barrier against sedi- 
tion and vice, i'ho part which Drs. 
O’Crolly and iVl‘Hale are said to liave 
taken in this shameful business, we have 
already shewn in the lU'ticle before ad- 
verted to.’* 

In consequence of the inlimidntioii 
universally exercised by .tliese May- 
noolh ])riests, all order and Itiw are 
placed in continual jeopardy. There 
ii? carried on in Ireland, not merely a 
systematic opposition against I’rolest- 
antisin, but against decorum and piety, 
in church and in chapel. To be a 
peaceful Papist is the next crime to 
being a loyal Protestant ; the difference 
in the j)unishinent being this, that tiie 
former is excoinmunicated and the 
latter is shot. A painful proof of the 
danger in vvliich the Protestants, espe- 
cially the Protestant clci'gy, are now 
placed, is the following extract from a 
letter of January last. It seems the 
Uev. II, B. Eyre, of Eyrocourt, wished 
to insure his glebe-house, offices, &.c. 
to the value of 1000/. He received 
this reply from the Assurance Com- 
pany : 

Alliance Insurance Office^ 
PiirsimstoW7ff Jan, 20 , 1837 . 

Dear Sir, — The Alliance Fire \s- 
suranco Compaii}-' arc unwilling to en- 
tertain ussur.iiices on i)roperty belonging 
to clergymen, in the present state tj’ I re» 
land, i am directed, therefore, to re- 
<luost you to receive back the amount of 
your premium and duty. 

“ Believe me, &c. 

“ Richaud IIatiuis, 
Agent to the Company. 

Itev. R. B. Eifrer 

It was only very lately that the 
mitred despot of Braganza, Bishop 
Nolan, addressed his priests in the 
following language ; If you don’t 
move licaven and earth for Vigors, 
I will move you.” And knowing well 
that submission unqualified, and des- 
potism of the severest kind, are tlie 
two principal lessons of Maynooth, we 
can easily believe that Heaven was be- 
sieged with masses, and the Irish pea- 


santry belaboured with cudg(*]s, in 
favour of Vigors. Now, however, that 
the M.P. appendage is to be subtracted 
from the non. gentleman, wo expect 
that the diocess of his lordship of Bra- 
ganza will either be sent, to heavy pe- 
nances, or visited with an interdict, 
it would be endless to enumerate the 
savage crimes thaf have been perpe- 
trated by the altar — the inffamraatory 
harangues' which liave been fulminated 
hy its priests — and all the blight left 
on an otherwise green island, by those 
locusts that have swarmed from May- 
noolh. No Radicalism can blind an 
honest man to the enormity of the 
mischief, and the growing nature of its 
influence. It is true that the only way 
to make Ireland happy would be, ac- 
cording to a proposition in the last 
Quarterlj/y to convert it.” But this 
is to be done, not by a word, or the 
lifting up of some conjuror’s rod, but 
by ‘‘ instalments one of the first of 
which must be the suppression of 
Maynooth, on account of its being a 
hotbed of treason, inimoralily, and 
disaffection. We repeat our words : 
Maynooth must be left to voluntaryism, 
its appropriate nurse ; and this Pro- 
testant country must no longer com- 
promise its principles, and carry on 
a suicidal process, by endowing and 
supporting it. 

VI, — PlUNCIPLE SACRIFICED IN 
SUPPORTING Maynooth. 

This is our best, though, to tlic po- 
pular view, not our most plausible 
stronghold. We have long been pro- 
minent among the advocates of our 
national church, and, on the most 
sacred principles, vindicated alike its 
excellence and its power. If it be the 
duty of a government to establish and 
endow the Church of Christ, and all 
serious and able men think so, it never 
can become its duty to endow a system 
the very antipodes of Christianity. It 
is the duty of the state to support, not 
the church of the majority, but the 
Church of Christ ; and if it were to 
come tp pass that nine-tenths of our 
population were to be conscientious 
members of the Church of Rome, and 
the remaining tenth only to belong to 
the Protestant communion, it would, 
nevertheless, be the duty of the state 
to tolerate the former, and to estaWisli 
and endow the latter. Eillier there is 
no revelation from Heaven, or there is 
a system of truth cognisable to man. 
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Mujoriiies siiid inuioriites do not affect 
the <]uestioiu Truth is not metamor- 
phosed into error, when millions are 
against it ; and error is not changed 
into> truth, when whole nations are its 
adherents. Because, therefore, it is 
the duty of Britain to patronise and 
endow the church of the Bible, it is 
not her duty' to countenance in any 
way tiie church of the Council of Trent. 
To establish the former is *h€r glory, 
and the best rampart around her con- 
stitution ; wiiereas to tamper in any 
way with the latter is to blazon on her 
brow the brand of infamy, and to foster 
in her bosom the viper that will sting 
her to the heart. This principle .shews 
at once the light in whicli we are to 
regard the annual grant to Maynooth. 
it is the compromise of a great prin- 
ciple, not the concession of a prejudice. 
To endow the whole of the priests of 
Ireland would not be worse in prin- 
ciple, though perhaps more detrimental 
in the results.' We cannot, moreover, 
understand the strange and mysteripus 
policy, which clamours for endowments 
to Popish ecclesiastics in Canada and 
Po|)ish colleges in Ireland, and at the 
same time protests agiunst additional 
endowments to the Protestant church. 
Is it tiiat Liberalism and Popery coa- 
lesce and co-operate in these odd times? 
Is it that Pilate and Herod can agree 
when truth is to be extinguished, and 
the organs of its utterance removed ? 
Or is it some awful eclipse that has 
fallen upon our land, and blinded 
men’s eyes to the distinctions tiiat 
subsist between truth and error — or, 
rather, so jaundiced them, that error 
has come to 'be beautiful, and Uutii 
odious, according to their jicrceptions ? 
Such is the coalition now formed be- 
tween Infidel liberalism and Papal 
superstition, that if it were put to the 
vole to-morrow that the Vatican should 
be substituted for Lambeth, the missal 
for the prayer-book, and sweel I’opery 
for biller mid big^olcd Piotcstaiitism, 
the tellers in the House of Commons 
would announce that the “ Ayes 
have it, and the newspaper reporters 
would add, in brackets [Cheers from 
llumc, Waktey, Rice, Russell, and all 
the Liberal members]. This is, indeed, 
a serious pass. Even twenty- three of 
a majority on suoli a subject, innocuous 
from its results, would yet be ominous 
as% sign of the times. 

On the principles of voluntary- 
ism, the grant to Maynooth cannot 


be defended. Tlie partisans of this 
new-fangled absurdity assert, that go^ 
vernment ougiit to have nothing to do 
widi truth or error, Protestantism or 
Popery ; and, of course, that the grant 
to this fountain-head of pofhieo-papal 
influence is wholly unwarranted, llie 
two antagonist parties, in reference to 
religion, are, therefore, agreed in this, 
that all support in the present case 
should bo withdrawn. Certainly there 
is ' one peculiarity in the case, that 
while churchmen have to a man stood 
fonvard in opposition to the endow- 
ment of St. Patrick's College at May- 
nooth, scarcely a solitary remonstrance 
has come from any of the dissenting 
sections. Tlie former have made the 
table of St. Stephen's groan under the 
load of their earnest supplications 
against this prostitution of the public 
purse ; but the latter have maintained 
either an inglorious neutrality, or posi- 
tively sent in their acquiescence. It 
does strike us as an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of these extraordinary times,, 
that while the peace of society is stirred 
by the agitation of dissent against 
the few rates reciuired for the mainte- 
nance of a scriptural church, so link* 
should be said against an iniqurtous 
cndow'iaeiit of a persecuting, anti- 
Christian system. But so it is ; and 
the explanation lies with those who 
present, in their conduct, this contra- 
dictory feature. This only we must 
observe, that Dissenters, according to 
their creed, are bound equally with 
ourselves to jirolest against all con- 
cessions on the part of our country 
toward llie maintenance of that abo- 
ininniion that maketli desolate. Wc 
rightly believe that the granting of what 
was called [toman Catliolic emancipa- 
tion, the endowment of a Popish bishop 
at Quebec, and the grant to Maynooth, 
are the three un-KngItsh, nn-lVotestant, 
and unconstitutional deeds, which will 
be asmillsttyies around the neck of this 
great country. How long these shall 
be continued, is another question we 
do not profe.s$ ourselves competent to 
settle ; but, in our conscience, we be- 
lieve that the day is not far distant 
when these three points will be tho- 
roughly investigated . We see a feel- 
ing actuating the community that will 
not be suppressed. Wc observe asso- 
ciations, Conservative and Prolestant, 
calling attention to these points, and 
met by the cordial response of large 
assemblies of intelligent freemen. At 
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u meeting lield lately in Lainbeti)^ to 
form a Suutli Protestant Conservative 
Association, fqr restoring and promot- 
ing the politics of the Revolution, the 
statement of that staunch Conservative 
and Protestant, J. £. Gordon, that the 
rogues must turned out,’* or some- 
thing lo that effect, the meaning of 
which was intelligible enough to all, 
met with a demonstration from the 
auditors which proved die st«rong feel- 
ings entertained on this liead. We 
fear that as long as the tail remains in 
the House of Commons, and its mem- 
l^ers are so unanimously adverse to 
every thing Protestant, and so regard- 
less of every sacred obligation, no hope 
can be entertained of redeeming our 
cliaracler with regard to Mayiioolh for 
some years yet. If argument and evi- 
dence of the most cogent kind could 
liave effect — if lusults flowing from 
tiic maintenance of Maynooth, pollut- 
ing and disastrous, could have weight 
— if the real peace of Ireland were to 
be regarded as desirable, and its grow- 
ing miseries as worthy to be deprecated, 
tlic firet act of ‘'justice to Ireland,’* 
the first instalment of a long withheld 
demand, would be the resignation of 
Alaynooth to the purgatorial regards of 
the voluntary system, and the nursing 
care of the most reverend patron of 
Dumiiius Dens. Were Maynooth left 
lo the tender sympathies of these 
I’opish bishops and priests, who de- 
pend upon the spread of its anti-social 
tenets for the continuance of their des- 
potism, and on the teaching of its con- 
taminating immoralities for the filling 
of their cofl’ers with the wages of un- 
righteousness, the 18 , 000 /. a-year which 
they and their victims raise for tlie 
iiiaiuteriance of O’Connell would be 
required for the maintenance of May- 
nooth. It may, indeed, be a question 
whether Maynooth or O’Connell be 
the greatest nuisance ; but, without 
entering into this diflicult question, 


we insist on our government leaving 
both lo the voluntary system. Both 
are plague-spots upon Ireland— both 
are extending tbeir noxious influence 
into this country, the One making ah 
assault on our Protestant faith, and the 
other on our unrivalled constitution. 
The priests of Ma3^nooth, labouring 
under Anglicised names,* the coverts 
of their Maynooth origin, to sap the 
foundations of our. C^ristianUy, our 
domestic chastity, and national upright- 
ness ; and the firebrand of Derrynane 
labouring, amid the ruins of broken 
oaths and the disregard of fearful per- 
juries, lo break down those ramparts 
by which tlie blessings of British hearths 
and the securities of British freedom 
have been, in the good Providence of 
our God, so long and so successfully 
secured. 

Our readers need not be informed 
how steadily, for upwards of seven years, 
We have advocated our constitution in 
church and slate ; nor do they need lo 
bqjnformed, that of late our perilled 
Protestantism has been especially the 
object of our lendercst solicitude and 
most uncompromising defence. So 
strongly do we feel on this point, that, 
in the present crisis, we have not unfre- 
quently postponed our most humorous 
effusions, to make room for those Pio- 
testant articles which have secured us 
so much credit, and gained for us, 
by way of emphatic distinction, the 
name of the leading Protestant Ma- 
gazine. This will account for the 
length of our present article. Its 
importance none will dispute. Tlie 
awful disclosures of Maynooth theo- 
logy, unsuspected by most people, will 
startle the most indifferent ; and the 
result may be the awakening of an 
attention to this point, which will ter- 
minate in what must be the abandon- 
ment or suppression of that normal 
school of agitation, immorality, and 
treiison. 


* I'erhaps tlio priests of the Romish chapel at Moortields could throw a litth’ 
light upon this metamorphosis of Irish into English names, as, e. g. of O'Leary into 
Woods, • 
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Jx a miserable lurf-walled cabin, in 
llie most desolate pan of a remote 
inountain-disti'ict of the south of Ire- 
land, lived Honor Kavanagh and her 
son, JMuiirice. Honor was a tall, 
gaunt woman, somewhat upwards of 
lifty years of age ; but thy singular 
wildness of her looks and attire, and 
the deep furrows worn in her holldw 
cheeks by long suffering, mental or 
bodily, had given her the appearance 
of being many years more advanced 
in life. A dark kerchief, wrapped in 
the peculiar fashion of the country, 
around her head, but so negligently 
that her gray hairs, escaping from be- 
neath it, hung in wild disorder about 
her face ; and a tattered blue cloak, 
that scantily covered the squalor of 
her under-garments, formed her cos- 
tume. Such was Ilonor Kavanagh; 
a being who enjoyed the unenviable 
distinction of being regarded by ficr 
ignorant neighbours as something that 
it was better not to ‘‘ meddle or make 
with.’’ It is true that she cared little 
whether her pursuits led her abroad in 
the sunlight or in the pale moonshine, 
her perfect knowledge of the intricate 
mountain paths, and her utter con- 
tempt of danger, made all hours alike 
to her; and when the startled peasant 
behold lier tall form dilated through 
the gray haze of early morning, striding 
with fearless step along the ledge of 
some perilous precipice, he would 
cross himself devoutly, and mutter 
])ious ejaculations for protection against 
the evil things that walk this earth. 
Shunned by the w’orld — or that little 
])ortion of it which constituted her 
world — Honor Kavanagh became a 
solitary being, loathing and despising 
her fellow-worms with a bitterness of 
feeling which the remembrance of past 
wrongs rendered deep and lasting; the 
current of sympathy had been dried to 
its source in her bosom. One well- 
.spring of human affection alone bub- 
bled there pure and fresh, the*fieshcr 
for the arid desert amidst whicli it 
sprang; and one chord of natural love, 
the strongest and most enduring in the 
maternal breast, still ■ remained un- 
broken. She loved her son — loved him 
ihe^nore intensely that she hated every 


other earthly being; and, in proportion 
as she felt herself repelled by society, 
she clung to him with the strength of 
an undivided attachment. Yet, in 
former days, Honor Kavanagh had 
been the pride of her native village. 
No step was lighter than hers in the 
dance, nor no voice so sweetly touching 
in the wild melodics of her native 
land. The numerous broken heads 
amongst the rustic beaux of the neigh- 
bourhood, proved the inRueucc of her 
charms amongst the bachelors; and 
the anxiety of the country girls to ap- 
pear at mass in a cap of the same 
pattern, and ribands of tlie same Co- 
lour, as Honor’s, decided the supre- 
macy of her taste amongst her own 
sex. None who remembered her as 
she then was — five-and-twcnty years 
prior to the time of which we are 
speaking — in the heyday of her youth 
and beauty, her dark glossy hair fall- 
ing in natural ringlets upon her ex- 
quisitely turned neck and rounded 
shoulders, her buoyant step, her laugh- 
ing blue eye, and her innocent smile, 
could trace in the haggard look of the 
sorrow-blighted woman even a faded 
resemblance of her former self. A 
dark and cruel destiny had been hers. 

In the same village with Honor 
Kavanagh lived a young man, named 
Brian O’KeeflTe — a thoughtless, devil- 
may-care sort of a fellow’, the best 
wrestler and hunter in the country, the 
life of a fair and pattern (every one of 
which, within twenty miles of his fa- 
ther’s residence, was invariably en- 
livened by his presence), the |jriine 
mover of fun at all the wakes and 
weddings in the barony, and, as female 
gossip had it, ‘Uhe dickens’ own rogue 
after the caillcens.'* With all these 
accomplishments, it will hardly be 
wondered ift if Brian’s attentions ope- 
rated sensibly on the heart of Honor, 
who possessed that due proportion of 
the vanity ascribed to feminie : indeed, 
the girl must have been endowed with 
more than a moderate degree of in- 
sensibility that could resist the im- 
pression which a good figure, a pair 
of dark, laughter-loving eyes, a clear 
complexion, and a mouth enriched by 
an indescribable smile of arch humour, 


Young girls. 
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and a set of white, regular teeth, seldom 
failed to produce amongst the unmar- 
ried females, when he made his ap- 
])earance at llie chapel on Sundays. 

Let the reader picture to himself a 
good-looking fellow such as we have 
described, arrayed in an ample blue 
cloth coat, on which a double tier of 
broad gilt buttons glistened defiance 
in front ; while behind, a couple of 
stern-chascrs, of similar dimensions, 
darned between his hips; a gaudy, 
striped waistcoat ; and breeches of 
snow-white corduroy, fastened at the 
knees with bright tooth an' but- 
tons, the riband-ties being left loose to 
give an air of fashionable negligence; 
bright blue yarn stockings; well-greased 
brogues ; a carelessly tied crimson silk 
neck-handkerchief; and asmallrtfr/mcf 
hut set jauntily on one side of his head, 
and he will have the portrait of Brian 
O'Kccflre — or, as he was familiarly 
called, “ Brian the Battler,'* 

It had been observed by the village- 
gossips, that Brian devoted more con- 
stant attention to Honor Kavanagh than 
to any of the other girls that from time 
to time had attracted his roving fancy ; 
and many were the opinions formed as 
to the results of this growing attach- 
ment. Andy Rorkc the tailor, the 
wiseacre of the villiigc, always shook 
liis head when the suliject was brought 
on the carpet. Ilut-tut!'" said he, 
one evening that a group of talkers 
had mustered at Tim Doyle's sheebeen, 
“ no good can come of Norah Kava- 
iiagh's company-keeping with that clip 
of llie devil, Brian the Hauler. Mind, 
1 tell yees, she'll rue the day that 
ever she listened to his sicwihcrin J 
tongue." 

The women, who were all staunch 
advocates for Brian, defended him 
stoutly. INaiicy Doyle, wlio was usu- 
ally the spokeswoman on these occa- 
sions, retorted sharply ; 

Sarra be with me now, Andy, but 
you’re as bad to meet as a red-haired 
woman in the morning ! It's always 
])rofissin' bad fortin' you are I What 
is there uncommon in the Hauler? 
l^oor Brian is a wild honchal, surely ; 
but hadn't we tall our tarin’ ’days, an’ 
more luck to us? But, with God’s 
help, he'll mind yet; an' when be 
gets that party cailleen over him, an’, 


av coorse, has a Hurc full of childcr, 
the crathurs ! I'll be bail he’ll be as 
mild as a mouse — or yourself, Andy 
asithoreP 

Andy, against whom the un-Irish 
reproach of non-paternity existed, al- 
ways beat a retreat on any allusion 
being made to ‘‘family matters." Un- 
able to stand Nancy's raillery, he 
grasped his sta^, and, amidst the half- 
suppressed* jeers of the company, 
bustled off, muttering, “ Well, yees 
will see. I say again, no good will 
come of it. I've a little job to finish 
upon Father Finnerty's sickond best 
coat to-night : God be with you, Mrs. 
Doyle ! Sovvl ! 't would be better for 
a man to lie next the wall all his days, 
than to be harashed by such a bor* 
s/mugh^ as i/ou !'* 

A general roar of laughter followed 
Mary's triumph and the cynical tailor’s 
flight : the sequel, however, proved 
that his predictions were but too 
correct. 

fji a few months, the neigbboiir.s 
began to wonder at the strange alter- 
ation in Honor Kavanngh’s hcaltli and 
spirits. Instead of joining, as she had 
formerly done, in the dances and pas- 
times of her young companions, she 
would wander the whole length of a 
summer evening through the most se- 
questered places ; her step had become 
slow, and the traces of tears were fre- 
quently visible in her red and swollen 
eyes. Her parents, alarmed at the 
declining health of their fiivourite child, 
endeavoured by every means in their 
power to draw from her the secret of 
her melancholy: a forced smile, or a 
look of unutterable misery, was her 
only reply. Sometimes, when pressed 
by her mother with affectionate urgency 
to confide to her the cause of her dis- 
tress, she would fling her wasted arui.s 
around her neck, and, laying her burn- 
ing cheek upon the maternal bosom, 
shed a torrent of tears ; but as no 
entreaty could induce her to assign any 
reason for her grief, the natural con- 
clusion of her friends was, that the 
unfortunate girl was sinking under tlic 
malignant effects of a Jairy blast. 

Whatever this corroding sorrow was, 
poor Honor resolved to confine it to 
her own bosom ; and, in order to avoid 
as much as possible the importunities 


A kind of white motiil button, formerly in general use. 
f A beaver hat is called a carline'* in some parts of Ireland. 
i Coaxing. § A scolding woman. 
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or unitvuiliiig syiupuOneii ul* l>cr rcla- TJio young man, wiilioui bpeakiitg, 
lives* her solitary wanderings l>ccame seated himself by her on ih© butik. 
more frequent and protracted. Her “ Brian tfcAo/m,*' said die aiiltclfcl 
favourite walk was to a circular field- girl, struggling with siitibcating emu- 

fort, about a mile from the village ; lion, “ 1 wag afeaid you would not 

ovm of those i^lics of Danish warfare come to>night ; and when I saw you 

which are still found thickly scattered crossing the stile, my heart leaped to 

over the kingdom, known by the name my mouUi, and this weakness came 

of raths. This monument of ancient over me/’ 

days, long regarded with the habitual ‘‘ The boys,” replied Brian, wor 
mverence of the Irish peasantry for inakin’ up a hurling-malch at Diiiny 

every thing bearing traces of early Doyle’s below, an’ I was forced to 

civilization, had, by an easy transition wait UU it was settled afore i could 

ill the minds of an imaginative people, quit them: there will be great sport at 

become an .object of their superstitious it. Sure, they’ve made Peggy Maher 

awe. The ancient pine-trees, that the cailieen a voiragh ;i an’ it’s she 

waved their dark branches like funeral that’s proud of her dignitude.” 

plumes around die lonely mound, had Honor recollected, that a few months 
never felt tlie devastating axe of tiie before she had herself slione us the 

wood-cutter ; and few, even of the unrivalled queen of these sports, and a 

boldest of tlie villagers, would venture cold pang shot through her heart at 

in oi^n day to cuter alone the grassy the unfeeling levity of her lover in 

circle appropriated, as they believed, alluding to them, 

to the moonlight festivities of the ** Brian,” said she, in a reproachful 
sfiutgites:^' tone, it can never again matter to me 

To lliis spot Honor every evepiiig who is made the cailicen a volrugk--^ 
bent her steps, for she knew that there day is pa.st: but, Brian 'dear, you 
no prying eye would intrude on her wouldn’t sec luin and disgrace come 

privacy. One fine afternoon she took ujx>n me through my love for you. 

her accustomed stioU to the rathf at It’s for that I asked you to meet me 

an earlier hour than usual ; a greater here this evening ; /le/r, where, in the 

attention than she had latterly be- sight of Heaven, you so often called the 

stowed upon her person was observ- holy mother of Ood herself to witness 

able in the arrangement of her dt'irk your oaths ; here — here, where, in the 

ringlets, and of the simple kerchief fetidness of my woman’s heart, 1 be- 

tliat covered her fair neck. Seated on lieved you, trusted you, and — and — 

the green slope of die her eyes, Brian! Brian! you will not — you 

diough glistening through fast-coming cannot — deceive your own Noiah !” 

tears, were turned witli an expression Brian’s countenance gradually fell 
of awakened hope towards thu path during this simply eloquent appeal ; 

leading from the liigh road ; her hands he cast iiis eyes down, and began 

were pressed against her bosom, as if plucking the Ira’awcmX that grew at 

to restrain its tumultuous tlirobbings ; his feet. 

and her cheeks, at every gust of the ^V ill you not speak to me, Brian if” 

wind through the pine-branches, flushed exclaimed the agitated girl, 
suddenly, and as quickly [jaled to die “ What in the wide world am I to 
lily’s hue. At last, an exclamation of s;iy ?” he replied, in an emburrasse^l 
joy burst from her lips ; — a person had voice. 

entered the field, and was coming with “ Say,# Brian? Say what you said 
hasty steps towards the ruUu The a thousand times over, that shame 

eye of love is quick : — it was Brian shall not fall to me. Yet it is not for 

O’Keefle. The next moment he was myself I care so much — I think 1 
at her side. Honor attempted to rise, could meet disgrace and contempt, 
but agitation rendered her powerless ay, and sin itself almost, for your love 
and she sank back, unable to move. — but, Brian, how will 1 face them at 


* Fairies. 

^ t The girl, or liftdy, of the hurling-matoh \ a rustic mark of distinction, usually 
conferred upon the prettiest girl in the parisb, in the same way that the May-queen 
is chosen. 

t Long slender grasMtallcs. 
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]iotik«? Tliiiik i>l’ iny poor mother's 
brook if ig iic«t1, and the terrible anger 
uF iny father and brothers! — the tlioiight 
of (hut is killing nie.’^ 

I don’t see, Noralt, how wc could 
convayniently marry now, an’ 1 in the 
way I am, without a dacent means of 
beginnin’ the world/' remarked Brian. 

“ Brian, you are as well off now 
as when you gave me your hand- 
|»romise.” 

“True for you, NoraU ma chrec 
glial/'* he replied, in a wheedling 
voice. “ Still an’ all liicre’s many a 
thing wanting yet : it s best not to he 
ill a hurry. But look : by them live 
cnisscs — an’ that’s as good as if 1 
kissed tlie vestment on it — I’ll marry 
you next Aystlier, plase (iod, if times 
mend.'’ 

(Jn hearing this coldly evasive an- 
swer, the weeping girl threw herself at 
her seducer’s feet. “ Oh, Brian !*' 
she sobbed, “ do not talk to wc in this 
way ; either give me back my inno- 
cence, or make me your wife at once. 
I’ll work, ril do any thing for you; 
an’ sure you may follow your divar- 
sions the same as ever, without mindin’ 
me. 1 won’t be jealous — indeed I 
won’t, Brian I All 1 ask is, that you’ll 
let me love you witliout the curse of 
sin upon iny unforlinet head. Won’t 
you, Brian acuahla V** 

“It is im|) 0 $sible, Norah,’' replied 
Brian, un moved ly. 

“ Do not say llial cruel word, 
Brian,” said she, clasping his knees 
vehemently. “ If you have pity in 
your li^rt, do not say it ! Kill me 1 
kill me here at your feet, like a worm, 
lailier than that ! No, no, no, you 
will not cast me oil’! You will not 
desert your unborn child !” 

“ 1 cannot marry you, Noi’ali/' said 
the unrelenting villain. 

Honor Kavanagh, at these words, 
sjvrang fiom Iier humiliating posture, 
and, wiping with her apron the blind- 
ing tears from lier eyes, stood calmly 
confronting her false lover. 

“ You will not, then, marry me, 
Brian O’Keeflb?” sheasked,in piercing 
tKicents. 

“ I will not/' returned tbe fellow, 
doggedly. 

“ Then/' said she, “ we part here, 
never 1o meet again on this earth. 

* My life. 

t A long cudgel, to which both 
‘ a two-ha&ded wattle.’' 


But there (s a (jod who sets us ; 11 k 
will revenge iny wrong ; and the curse, 
the heav^ and bitter curse of a broken 
heart, will light down upon you. It 
will I it will I Brian O’Keefie, you 
have darkened my bright morning; 
mind that tlie cIoto of sorrow don’t 
overtake your eveming.’' 

Having, in the ^gurative language 
which bursts spontaneously from the 
Irisli yioasasit’s lips, when under the 
excjtement of strong passion, uttered 
this prophetic denunciation, she hur- 
ried from the place, leaving her re- 
morseless destroyer — ilie rude counter- 
part of the more |>olished seducer of 
high life — to revel in the contemplation 
of liis successful villany. 

Honor Kavanagii, after this inter- 
view, never returned to the paternal 
roof; a relative, who lived in an ad- 
joining parish, offered her an asylum. 
But the knowledge of her shame could 
not be long concealed ; and the sorrow 
with which the intelligence overwhelmed 
a happy and virtuous family may be 
more eiisily imagincKl than described. 
Her brothers, burning with indigna- 
tion, vowed dreadful vengeance on the 
destroyer of llieir sister’s innocence; 
and, though the skull of “ Brian the 
Uattler ” possessed as much Hibernian 
insensibility to a blow from a cudgel or 
an aZ/H^ent ttny boy’s in the barony, 
he did not deem it Mifficienlly seasoned 
to resist the entrance of leaden bCillets; 
one of which happened to pass through 
the crown of his caufieen\ one line 
moonlight night, on his I'eturn from the 
fair of Ballickriummery. This singular 
circumstance, and a dark hint which 
reached him that there was a brogue 
full of similar messengers, designed for 
s|ieciul practice on his body, made him 
determine to quit so unpleasant a 
neighbourhood, and to remove himself 
secretly, no one knew whitlier, from 
his native parish. The general opioioti 
was that he had emigrated to Ame- 
rica; some insisted tliat he iiad* taken 
the king’s bounty, and had gone to 
fight the French, and other nagurs: 
but, afief tlie lapse of a few years, 
conjecture ceased to busy itself about 
him, and “ Bi'ian the Itattler ” was 
only remembered wlien the misfortunes 
of his victim became the subject of 
conversation -amongst the old people. 


hands are -applied to wield it, commonly called 
4 AaoldW. 
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Soon after Brian’s disappearance, 
Honor Kavanagli gave birtli to a son, 
will) wliom she retired to a small cabin, 
situated in a remote mountain valley. 
In this desolate snot, despite the en- 
treaties of her family, who would a^in 
have received the repentant sinner into 
their bosom, she lived, supporting her- 
self by spinning wool, and devoting 
her entire care to bringing up her child ; 
who, in a few years, grew Wild and vi- 
gorous us the goats he pursued in Ipy- 
isli sport over the mountain. But the 
early lessons of his mother were less 
calculated to benefit his mind than 
the mountain breezes were to invigorate 
his frame. A ceaseless brooding over 
her wrongs, and a keen consciousness 
of her own degradation working on a 
proud spirit, made her first shun, and 
then hale, mankind. In the ovci-flow- 
ing bitterness of her heart, she poured 
forth her revilings against herself, her 
seducer, and the whole world ; and 
the young Maurice, accustomed to hear 
these complainings, and beholding in 
his parent a wronged and insulted wo- 
man, in time began to view all man- 
kind as 0 ])pressors and villains. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
the transformation of a gentle village 
girl into a stern, half savage dweller in 
a mountain hut, was so sudden as our 
sketch of her previous life might seem 
to intimate : the change was gradual, 
— for each successive year, instead of 
bringing consolation, served but to cor- 
rode ber lieart still deejier. The ab- 
sence of education had also contributed 
materially to pervert a disposition na- 
turally ardent and generous. Thrown, 
by ber first fault, upon the resources of 
her own mind, she found them feeble 
and inadequate to relieve tlie pangs 
of remorse she endured, while the false 
lights of her imperfect education glim- 
mering through the mists of error and 
prejudice, served but to lead her further 
from the path of repentance, by which 
she could alone hope to retrace her 
steps to the virtuous eminence she had 
abandoned. Thus, at the end of five 
and twenty years, Honor Jvavanagh 
had become a miserable recluse, bury- 
ing her shame in solitude, and flying 
from a world that she hated in the 
same ratio that slie felt herself an ob- 
ject for its cold scorn. Trained in 
such a school, can it be wondered that 
tne mind of Maurice Kavanagh (for his 
mother would not suffer him to assume 
his unnatural father’s name) should 


have been marked by some 6f the dark 
traits that belonged to bis erring pa- 
rent’s character. He felt not like her 
the self abasement of guilt ; but a spirit 
of wrathful jealousy and of proud de- 
fiance distinguished all his actions. 
The slain of his birth, and the con- 
tumely attached to his mother’s name, 
pressed heavily on his young spirit, 
and made him shun society; but, 
whenever he chanced to mingle in the 
pastimes and assemblages of the neigli- 
Doiiring peasantry, tlicre was a quick 
fire in his eye, and a haughty coolness 
in his manner, that made the loud 
taunts of insolence dwindle into the 
whispers of fear. 

Ireland, at the time of which we arc 
writing, was the theatre of much civil 
disturbance, and predial outrage (as, 
alas! when has it been otherwise?). 
Her people, buried in slavish supersti- 
tion, and pressed down by want and 
misery, murmured ; and there were not 
wanting men of despei-ate fortunes, and 
restless demagogues, to take advantage 
of their discontent, and to goad them, 
by a pretended sympathy with their suf- 
ferings, to atrocities, from the conlem- 
lation of which the mind shrinks with 
error. Thus, in a country the most 
abundant on the face of the earth, and 
amongst a people kiml, generous, and 
ardent, wretchedness and sedition 
walked hand in hand; and numerous 
treasonable associations were forn)cd, 
in which the riband system in Ulster 
and whiteboyism in the southern pro- 
vinces were the parent steins. No 
means, whether by persuasion or inti- 
midation, were left untried to induce: 
tlic discontented ])casaiitry to enrol 
themselves as members of these danger- 
ous societies; and their vigilant agents 
soon fixed on Maurice Kavanagh as a 
person peculiarly fitted for their views, 
it required but little solicitation on the 
part of the Whiteboy emissaries to de- 
coy Maurice into their toils. His dar- 
ing courage, and a keen consciousness 
of his own and his mother’s degraded 
stale, made him listen eagerly to the 
false reasoning of his seducers. Tlie 
miseries under which his country 
groaned ,-^the want of trade and wealth 
in her cities, and of industry and com- 
fort in her cottages, were ascribed to the 
jealous tyranny of the sister country, 
and the dominancy of an antagonist 
religion. This was the broad fore- 
ground of the picture; but the crafty 
designers took care, also, to fill up the 
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distance with a glowing prospect of 
“ Ireland as she ought to be’^in her 
regenerated sta^e — “ great, glorious, 
and free,” — her fields teeming with 
abundance, and her childreu happy 
and independent. These delusive ar- 
guments, working on the quick tem- 
perament of Maurice, made him, like 
thousands more of his infatuated coun- 
trymen, Uirow himself blindly into tlic 
ranks of sedition, without reflcciirig, 
until too late for retreat, that the course 
they had taken to remedy the evils 
wliich oppressed their country, was, in 
reality, the most effectual means they 
could have devised for perpetuating 
them ; and that, instead of becoming 
investe<l with the dignity of pairiotSy 
they were in fact, only midniglit incen- 
diaries and assassins — senseless tools 
in^he hands of men who used them to 
attain their own selfish ends. 

Maurice, having once become a 
sworn Whiteboy, was not of a disposi- 
tion to remain an inactive member of 
the Association ; his house was the 
grand rendezvous of the agents from 
the Whiteboy committees in distant 
parts of the country, with whom a con- 
stant correspondence was maintained. 
Their treasonable meetings were held, 
and their future plans of action dis- 
cussed and concocted, beneath his roof. 
Altliough Honor Kavanagh was not 
formally acquainted with the business 
of these secret assemblages, she was 
perfectly aware of their nature, and in- 
ternally rejoiced that her sou had ar- 
rayerl himself against those whom she, 
in her unregulated mind, looked upon 
as tyrants and oppressors. 

(Jne evening, some mouths after 
Maurice had joined the Whileboys, his 
mother was sitting alone in her wretch- 
ed cabin, rocking herself to and fro in a 
crouching posture over the smouldering 
embers of a turf fire, and crooning the 
plaintive old Irish ditty called S/mlc 
in a voice which, though 
broken and irregular, still retained its 
wild and touching sweetness. The 
words were in English, as fol- 
low ; — 


* I wish 1 was, as 1 have been, 

A cailleen on the village green, 

I would not envy Ireland’s queen, — 

Shule, ihule agrah,* 

Ay!” she muttered, ‘Mhem were the 
days of ray joy. But its quare — so it 
is, to think of them times ; I was the 
beauty then ; the blumo was on my 
cheek like a rose in June.” She then 
broke into another popular Irish ballad : 

** ' One morning very early — one morning 
in the spring, 

I wandered out at break of day, to Lear 
the wild birds sing ; 

My clieek was like the new blown rose.' 

Curp 071 diaoul ! — the villain ! 
Whisht! Was lliat Maurice’s fool? 
Oh, but he lias tlie light foot, and the 
bright eye, — his father’s bright eye, — 
ma hoyghal dJias you wor. Oh ! that’s 
a wild blast down tlie mountain — 
Maurice mavownecn. Hish ! I’m 
could — could.” Resuming the song 
she had commenced with, she began — 

" ‘ 1 wish 1 was on yonder hill, 

It*s there IM sit and cry my (ill ; 

And sure my tears would turn a mill,.. 

Sh 11 le, shale agra h ! ’ 

Wissba ! I wonder will I ever cry 
again. I think it would take this 
weight off my heart; but Laughing is 
better nor crying, 11a! ha! ha! hal” 
The cottage rang with her shrill 
laughter. “ Well!” said she, as' if 
addressing some person ; “ well ! but 
I’m a pleasant crather, an’ light- 
hearted ; an’ I sitting in my grandeur 
here. Maurice, avick, I’ll sing you a 
song. She then commenced in a lively 
strain, — 

“ ' Curra dha cusb, ma Norah Creina ; 
llinku dkas, ma Norah Creina : 

Norieen, Norieen, tburrum pogeen,-.- 
Iss thiissa masthoreen, Norah Creina.’* 

Hut tut. I disremember any more of 
that; but ril sing you another that’s 
belter nroon.” 

The progress of her minstrelsy was, 
however, interrupted by the entrance 
of Maurice, who, casting a hasty glance 


* Those are a portion of the original words of the song Norah Creina/* which 
Mr. Moore has preserved in his Irish Melodics, The literal translation of the abovo 
stanza is as follows: — 

Move your foot, my Norah Creina; 

GmceAillv dance, niy Norah Creina : 

Noreen, Noreen, give mo a little kiss ; 

For you are my darling, Nonih CreinSf 
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around the cliecrless cabin, said, in an 
undertone, — 

Motticr, the ho^s are to be 1161*0 to- 
night. This place looks could and 
comfortless ; may he you could ready 
it up for us. I'll sweep the hearth 
myself, while you’re putting down a 
fresh h'CRnagh*'^ 

“To ho suie, avick machue^ — I’ll do 
any thing; but will they soon come?” 
she inquired, as she bustled about to 
execute her son’s wishes. 

“ Immediately ; there’s to be exfm- 
ord inary business on hands to night.” 

“ Is there ? Well ; my blessin’ 
upon the work, and them that has a 
hand in it. Hut, Maurice, my heart 
thrimbles within me for you. Acushla 
nutchrec^ don’t be too venturesome. 
A wttrrah deelish !f what *ud become 
of me, if any thing came wrong to 
you ?” 

“ Mother, don’t be uneasy about 
we; my life is in the hands of Him 
that’s above; and, sure, he sees I’m 
only doin’ what’s right.” ^ 

“He does — he does; and ’tis he 
and the blessed Mother of (ilory will 
look down upon us with pity and con- 
tiition, and ’ill help us to oxtirmi- 
natc them villains that grinds and 
tramples upon us now. I’ll fetch 
down the farm from the room, — for I 
suppose there ’ll be a great gathering of 
yees to-night.” 

“ Do, mother; and God bless you. 
Give the table a rub of your pi*askeen,J 
to clane it; and fix two or three sods of 
turf under the stool. I’m threatnin’ to 
put a leg ill it since last Aysther ; but 
I’ll do it afore I’m much oiilder, plaze 
God.” 

“ An’, Maurice, aalhorcj I’ll bring 
down the bottle from the corner be- 
yant ; and I’ll lave w. paudhiogue^ on 
the hob, that you can light ; it ’ll look 
dacent afore the boys, lluisth ! hukik 
amuck! Tins baste of a pig won’t stir 
for me. Uuisih! amuck gd 
W on’t you move, you stupid crathur, 
an’ let me get at the licker.” 

After much expostulation, and some 
persuasive blows, Honor succeeded in 
ejecting the grunler from hisbdd ; and, 
having extracted from a concealed 
nook a bottle of genuine sthal ri»ka,% 
she placed it on the table. Her work 


[June, 

being then complete, she bestowed an 
afiectionate blessing on her son, and 
retired to her humble bed, in a little 
room divided from the principal apart- 
ment by a hunllc partition, daubed 
wiili a kind of plastic yellow ckiy. It 
was a singular trait in the citaracter of 
the unfortunate woman, that her prey- 
ing griefs never interfered in the dis- 
charge of her domestic duties ; while 
thus engaged, she was rational and at- 
tentive ; and it was only when lier 
household cares were laid aside, and in 
the solitary indulgence of her sorrow.s, 
that she exhibited symptoms of a wan- 
dering intellect, or that the anguish of 
her mind vented itself in bitter execra- 
tions against her destroyer, herself, and 
the whole world, except her son, for 
whom she ever felt the most ardent 
affection. 

Soon after Honor Kavanagh had 
withdrawn, the members of the White- 
boy select committee began to assem- 
ble. No hearty greeting or friendly 
salutation was exchanged as they eii- 
leied ; no friendly Gud dfiemir than 
thu ! welcomed the visitant : a low, 
peculiar knock announced eac^i coiner, 
who, as he cautiously crossed the 
threshold, gave the secret sign, and 
muttered the pass-word to the sentinel 
in charge of the door. I'his night, as 
Maurice had said, was one on which 
important business was to be trans- 
acted. Adel^ate from the commit- 
tee of a parish in a distant county 
had arrived, to demand the assistance 
of the brotherhood in this. Kouiul a 
small deal table, on whieli lay a few 
wriilerl and a number of printed pa- 
pers, sat a group of men, — the majority 
of them fellows whose ferocious coun- 
tenances shewed they had been long 
habituated to crime, — while the eager 
enthusiasm that sparkled in the eyes of 
the younger persons of the party told 
that they were equally ]>repared for 
desperate /deeds. A deep silence, 
broken only by occasional whispers, 
iiad prevail^ for some time ; at length 
a thick-set, dark-featured man rose to 
address the members. 

“ Hrothers 1 ” said he, in low voice, 
“ I’m comb among ye, by orders from 
them you know, to demand your 
help in a case of immirgincy. Every, 


* Bresnagh, a bundle of sticks, or brushwood, intended ftj fuel. 

Sweet Savwnr. . J Ajiron. 

$ A strip of twisted rag dipped in grease, which is sometimes used as a candle, 
II Get out, pig. f Whisky. Wternlly, dancing-water/’ 
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one of you perc^yes the heart-scaldings 
and the miseries tliat has come upon 
wSf by rasoii of landlords diiving |>oor 
teuunts out of tlieir farms upon the 
Mride world, and then liltin’ the laud 
s^ain, over their heads, to some nager 
that wouldirt give the rightful houlder 
of it a praylie-skin, if they were dyin’ 
of liunger across their Uirasholds. VVe 
arc sworn, and bound, brothers, to put 
an end to this work ; an’, pl;^2e God, 
will do it,” 

Diaoul, if we don’t !” muttered 
his listeners vehemently. 

Well ; there’s an honest poor man 
— an’ one of iis, loo — that has been put 
v>ut of his fann by the niurdlieriti’ 
tinef of an agent; and its tuck over 
lurn by one Darby llanratly, a strong 
farmer, that Ims full and plenty, without 
bring obligated to begrudge the poor 
the bit they ate. lie has tuck tlie farm, 
1 say, and he still houlds it, though 
wc liave noticed lum to quit.” 

D/icr monnimt why don’t you put 
a bullet Ihrougli the bodugh V* ^ asked 
one of the members. 

‘‘ We mane to do that same ; but it’s 
dangerous for any of the boys in the 
neighbourhood to take the job, for 
fear’d of being ktmwn agin. Tlie ge-- 
neral committee have ordherd the bu- 
siness U) be done by a stranger. It’s 
for that I’m sent here, — to call upon 
you, by the oath ye have all taken, to 
send a man from this parish that will 
do the blddin’ of them we must obey. 
There’s no marcy for Darby llan- 
ratty.” 

Sowl !” exclaimed a savage-looking 
fellow, starting up ; “ I’ll go. He’ll 
never mark the ground aflher 1 take his 
measure.’’ 

Two or three others followed his 
example. 

“ Be asy, boys!” said the first 
speaker, motioning tlie men to resume 
llveir seats ; “ we must proceed regu- 
lar, according to our insthructions. 
Ned Murray, lend us a loan of your 
cfiubccriy — we’ll cast lots. Is each 
iniml>er satisfied, and ready to go 
through with this business like a man, 
ifitfixllstohim?” 

We are — we are !” was the unani- 
mous reply. 

'Hie delegate then proceeded to write 
tl»e names of those present on slips of 
pajjer; and, having hustled them to- 
gether in the Iml, Maurice, as l>eing 


tlm ypungest member present, was ap- 
pointed to draw the lots. 

With 1>eating heart, he permitted a 
liandkerchief to Ije bound over his 
eyes, and, thrusting his band into the 
liat, drew forth a scroll, and flung it on 
the table. The chairman unfolded it, 
and slowly read the inscription — 

Mauiiicb Kavanagii.” 

The task is mine 1” said die young 
man, comipg forward ; and, Uiough 1 
never thought to raise my hand agin a 
livfng soul, barrin’ in auger, I’ll not 
flinch.” 

Success, Maurice, ma bougfial / 
it’s you that has the spirit in you. Ne- 
ver be daunted, man ; sure it’s all for 
ihe glory of ould Ireland, an’ the 
blessed Mother of Heaven. More 
power to you, my hpy 

These, and a variety of other encou- 
raging encomiums, were bestowed on 
Kavanagh by his associates ; who, now 
that the business of the night was con- 
cluded, betook themselves to the pot- 
teen bottle, which, in a short time, 
owfrig to their united endeavours, be- 
gan to exhibit symptoms of mpi(f con- 
sumption. But the enticing noggin 
continued to perform its circuit of the 
table, untouched by Maurice, wlio 
looked thoughtfully on, unable to join 
the boisterous mirth of his companions, 
who continued d rinking until alate hour. 
When they were gone, he threw him- 
self, without undressing, on his great 
coat, across the hearth, and sought in 
sleep a relief fiom the emotions that 
disturbed his mind. 

The following morning was the lime 
appointed for Slaurice to set out on 
his deadly mission. At an early hour 
be started from bis hard couch, and 
was making some preparations for his 
journey, when he was surprised at 
seeing his mother enter from the inner 
apartment. 

Maurice,” said she, Maurice, 
you’re goin* — I know you are, so you 
need not keep it from me ; that was 
what ye war settlin’ last night. But, 
oh. Mother of Glory ! if it be of any 
bad arrand they’d be sendin’ you, 
what w^iild I do? Maurice — deelish 
wachree/^ I don’t know how it is, 
but 1 feel tliat if you go you’ll never 
darken your poor mother’s door again. 
Stay, avounteen I and don’t lave a 
could liearth and green threshold be- 
hind you. Don’t Uve me, mlknli 

f Bailiag of my heart. 


Phurj. 
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machree!**^ hni clasping him in her the sanguinary tribui^ ha4 impoted 

arma^ the -big tears rolted down her “ iip6n her spn, for, when alluding Ip it, 
withered cheeks. “ Look at those they spoke in suppressed whispers ; 

tears, Maurice ; they're the first that but she knew ihat some act of lawless 

fell from my opld eyes this many a day violence was to be committed, in which 

— don’-t make little ofthim, agrahT Maurice was to take a prominent part, 
“J don't make little of thim, mother; and tliat the place named for its exe- 
but you know the oatli I have fcil^en, ciilion was a village about fifty miles 
and there's them that would have my off, in another county. Possessed of so 

life if I w^as to go agin it now." much of the secret, she resolved, wilh- 

Oh 1 win'ahy wirrafi / I didn’t out acquainting her son, to follow and 

think of ihfit, Och, but this is a heavy keep near him, in order, if any danger 

thrial — sweet Saviour, give me strength befel him in tlie perilous business he 

and contrition to bear it. Any way, bad engaged in, that she might be at 

Mau/ice, ahagevy take this blessed sea- hand to afford him succour or advice, 

pular along with you ; an' offer up a With this intent, so soon as she knew 

palher an' ave to the Holy Mother an' that Maurice had got a few miles on 
at. Joseph, an' they’ll be your protec- his journey, she set out by a different 
lion." road for the village to which he was 

Ignorant and superstitious as Mau- hound 
rice was, he shrank from the mockery In a ditch on the field-side of a 
of seeking heavenly assistance, in an furze-grown hedge, on the high road 

action which his reason told him was near the village of Bally , a party 

abhorrent to the laws of God and man. of men were lying closely crouched at 

Piisluiig the proffered amulet from him, the still hour of midnight — not a star 

he said, hurriedly, No, no ; the one twinkled in the sky — a canopy of 
I have will do. God be with yon, thick darkness seemed to overhang the 

mother! I'll not be over a week away : earth, relieved only by a line of dull 

so don't be frettin' an' break in' your light streaking the far liorizon. A few 

heart afther me." He was moving to- impatient whispers were occasion.illy 

wards the door ; but, stopping sud- interchanged by the night- watchers : 

denly, he added, solemnly, Mother, ** Mogue," growled one of the fellows 

dear, I'd like to get your blessin’ afore to the man nearest him, have you 

I go : God sees 1 need it this minute." any thing left in the bottle ? 'riie 

Bannagth lagthy cead tnilU: ban- vinom of the wind is in my bones." 

nagth lagthy avkk muchreer-^ ex- “ 'Fhe sarra much, Paudruig ; hut 
claimed the weeping mother, in the what's in it your as welcome to as the 

expressive language of her country, fiowers of May," replied Mogue, hand- 

as with a burst of pathetic affection ing him a bottle, from wliicli he took a 

she again strained her son to her full tithe. 

bosom. ‘^Soh! — Sowl, Mogue, but that’s 

Maurice drew the sleeve of his coat the rale stuff to fasten the life in a 

across his eyes ; and replacing his hat, man ! Maurice, take a pull of it, 

which, with the filial reverence of the a bougltal — it ’ll put misnnghX into 
Irisli peasant, he had removed while you, for what’s afore you." 
the maternal benediction was being *M'm on the gospel not to touch it till 
pronounced, departed without uttering this is over," replied Maurice; wljose 
another word. His mother stood at appearance here, we need hardly inform 

the door watching him, until an angle our reader^, was in obedience to the 

of the road hid him from her view; mandate he had received at the meeting, 
and then, turning into her desolate Isn’t it mighty quare, though^ tl^. 

cabin, poured forth lier sorrow in wild he isn’t come up afore this. 
lamentations. nobody has warned him of us,^ 

. We must now inform the reader that the first speaker. " .J/ 

Honor Kavanagli, during tlie foregoing Hut, man, it's takin' his dbch 

night, had overheiird, from her little dhorrish\ at Briney Uyan’s shee^lwir.^ 

chainber^ a great portion of the pro- he is, afther the market She’ll 

ceedings of the committee. She did by an' by." 

not discover die precise duty which True for you, Paudiuig," said 

* Light of jny heart. t A hundred tlumsand blessings on you, son of my heart ! 

I Couf^, $ The stirrup-cup, or last glass take(i the door, ^ 
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another of the gang ; it U his dock 
an dfiomshj for it's the last dlirop 'ill 
ever cross Darby llanratty’s lips in this 
world." 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the approach of a man, 
running, or rather creeping, under the 
cover of the ditch. “ He is coming, 
captain," said the scout, addressing the 
leader of the parly. 

“ Alone ?" 

‘‘ Perfectly." 

“ Lie down then — silence there ! 
Maurice Kavanagh, are you ready ?" 

I am," he replied, making a vio- 
lent effort to appear composed. 

“ I.ook to your priming, and get out 
on the road. When he comes up, Til 
whistle — then put the contents of your 
carabine ihrougli the rascal's heart." 

Maurice, during tlie delivery of these 
brief instructions, trembled from head 
to foot. Hitherto he had viewed assas- 
sination only in the abstract light of a 
meritorious action in the cause of li- 
berty ; but now that he found himself 
on the verge of shedding the blood of a 
fellow-creature who had never harmed 
him, his heart recoiled from the san- 
guinary task. 

“ What do you wait for ?" muttered 
the captain, with a savage growl ; get 
over the ditch at oncet ; and mind," 
he added, in a half whisper, “ if you 
don't make a clane job of it, there'll 
he six bullets through your own carcash. 
Uemember your oath." 

Stupificd and irresolute, Maurice 
crossed the ditch, and, screened by a 
projecting furze-bush, awaited his vic- 
tim, whom he heard advancing along 
tlu; narrow footpath, singing, in the 
hilarious jollity produced by his even- 
ing potations, a rude drinking chorus. 
Every approaching footstep of the de- 
voted wretch, as they sounded nearer 
and more distinctly, fell with increasing 
heaviness upon Maurice's heart. He 
looked eagerly around him, in the 
sudden resolution of escaping ; but a 
momenl’s reflection told him how use- 
less would be the attempt. The very 
hopelessness of his situation wound 
him up to desperation ; and Mthen his 
victim stood within a few'yards of bim, 
he felt his nerves strung to perform 
his bloody work. The captain’s low 
whistle rose from behind the ditch. 
The traveller stopped — his song sud- 
denly ceased ; God be about us !" 
said he, devoutly signing the cross 
upon his brow. Maurice rushed for- 
VOL, XV, NO. xc. 


ward, and levelled his carbine at his 
bead. 

“ Mercy, mercy I" shrieked the un- 
fortunate man, flinging himself upon 
his knees before his assassin : “ ineix y, 
in the name and for the love of Him 
who died for us all ! Sjwe my life, 
and I'll. quit tlie country for ever — Ell 
swear it here on my bended knees. 
Spare me— don’t send a poor ould 
man out tfie world, without priest or 
prayer for his- sinful soul." 

The beseeching creature’s hat had 
fallen from his head, and Maurice 
could see in the dim light his long 
wliite hair floating around a face pale 
as marble, but distorted witli terror 
and agony. The muzzle of his carbine 
was close to the Lreast of the trembling 
man — his finger was on the trigger, 
but he wanted resolution to draw it. 

“ Honnotn an diaoid! why but yon’ 
give it to him hissed a fellow from 
the ditch. Maurice still hesitated. 

“ To h — ll with the cowardly tlir.ii- 
iherV — be hasn’t the heart of a chicken," 
growled a voice which Maurice knew 
to be the captain’s; and the qiiick- 
jarring cock of a gun smote his car. 

“ if you have the heart of a Christ- 
ian, don’t, for .Tesus’ sweet sake, give 
me an unprovided death I" entreated 
tlie still kneeling wretch : ‘‘ don’t, 
don’t, by your father's name and yonr 
mother's honour !” 

“ My mother’s honour!" shouted 
Maurice, furiously, his eyes flashing 
with sudden rage ; “ let that blasted 
word be your Iasi 1" He tired, and 
his victim fell a bleeding corpse at' 
his feet. 

His first impulse, after the horrid act 
had been committed, was to fling the 
deadly weapon from his hand, and to 
raise the mangled body of the mur- 
dered man in his arms. Hut his com- 
panionS' in guilt, who liad gathered 
round him, having first ascertained , 
that their infernal purpose had been, 
accomplished, compelled him to re- 
sume his arms, and to accompany two 
of their party in their flight to a lonely 
cabin, whiCli stood in the centre of an 
extensive bog. 

The following morning, the news of 
llani-alty’s murder filled the neighbour- 
hood with consternation. The body of 
the deceased liad been conveyed from^ 
the place where it was discovered to 
the barn of an adjoining farm-house, 
until the icoroner’s inquest should l)e 
held upon it. Meantime, great num- 
3 c f 
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bers of the peasantry, attracted cither 
by curiosity or feelings of a worse na- 
ture, began to arrive, and forming 
thetnselves into detached groups in 
and about the farm-house, spoke with 
undisguised triumph of the spread of 
terrorism throughout the country. 

\Vc1i soon have things our own 
way, Denis,’’ said' a brutal-looking 
fellow, to a man who had just quitted 
the barn, with a significant wink. 

“ You may say that, Mick ; or, if we 
don’t, there will be more of thim left 
like him that’s within.” 

“ lias any of his people come yet?*' 
No, he’s a stranger in these parts. 
It’s better nor four-and-twenty years 
since he came to settle here. Some 
says he was banished from his own 
parish for one thing, and more says 
for another; but, any how, he has 
neither kith nor kin hereabouts.” 

The approach of a strong party of 
dragoons, accompanied by two magis- 
trates and the coroner, wfio had been 
out scouring the country in pursuit of 
Hanratty's murderers, pul a stop to 
this colloquy. They had succeeded, 
after a wearisome chase through the 
hog, ill apprehending four suspicious 
characters ; and, as they rode into the 
farm-yard, the athletic ftgure of Mau- 
rice kavariagh, covered with blood and 
III lid, appeal conspicuously amonpt 
his fellow-prisoners. Immediate pre- 
parations were made for holding the 
inquest, and taking the depositions of 
any witnesses that could be procured ; 
but it was determined, in the first in- 
stance, to cause the prisoners to be 
se|)arattly brought in to view the corpse. 
The body of the murdered man was 
stretched u]ion some straw spread upon 
the Hoor ; his long silver hair dabbled 
in a |i1ash of blood, that flowed from a 
ghastly wound in the side of the head. 
One by one the first three prisoners 
were conducted iiitb the barn, and or- 
dered to look upon the body : they did 
so with that dogged resolution that often 
gives to guilt the seeming firmness of 
innocence. J.ast of all, Maurice Ka- 
vanagh was led in between fwo police- 
men. liis step was unsteady; and 
there was an uneasy restlessness in his 
eye ns he looked round on the assem- 
bled persons. On reaching the verge 
^of the circle formed by those imme- 
*'diately surrounding the corpse, he be^ 
came rooted to the earth — large drops 
of perspiration |>oured down his cheeks 
upon his broad chest— and it required 
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the united efforts of his conductors to 
push him forward. A convulsive shud- 
der ran through his frame, as the ghastly 
spectacle of his mangled victim met 
his view, — gasping for breath, he was 
obliged to lean on a policeman for 
support. At this instant, while every 
eye was fixed on the conscience-stricken 
murderer, a scream of agony rung to 
the roof-tree of tire building, and 
Honor Xavanagh, rushing by the pri- 
soner, gazed for a moment on the fea- 
tures of the corpse ; then tossing her 
arms wildly towards her son, shrieked 
in a heart-piercing voice, ^Mt is he ! 
it is Brian O’Keefle 1 Boy, you have 
murdered your father 1” 

Hardly had these words reached the 
ears of the wretched parricide, than, 
dashing his guards aside, he rushed 
forward, seized his surviving parent by 
the arm, and, while his dilated eye- 
balls seemed starting from tfieir sockets, 
and the dark veins of his forehead 
swelled almost to bursting, he slowly 
repeated the word ** Father ?” A wild 
wail from the distracted woman was 
the thrilling reply. In an instant, all 
energy of mind and body seemed to 
forsake him — his arms dropped list- 
lessly by his side — the strong man 
wavered like a reed in the blast — his 
knees tottered beneath him — and he 
fell senseless across the body of his 
murdered father. 

After the consteniation produced on 
the spectators by Uiis frightful c/enoil- 
ment had partly subsided, the iitifor- 
tunate motner and son were removed 
in custody of the police. 

The circumstances which led to the 
fatal event were soon elucidated. The 
deceased was the identical Brian 
O’Keefle, the seducer of Honor Ka- 
varrngh, who, to avoid the veirgeance 
of lier relatives, had changed his name 
and removed to a distant county ; 
where Jie in time became a peaceable 
and industrious character, and, conse- 
quently, obnoxious to the vipers wiio 
feed on men’s evil passions, and whose 
very existence depends on the extent of 
misery which devastates their country. 

We will not distress our readers by 
dwelling on the concluding scenes of 
this sad tragedy. Maiifice Kavatingh 
paid by his fbrfeit life the awful* pe- 
nalty of the outraged laws. The •un- 
fortunate Honor still wanders through 
the country a miserable lunatic, a living 
monument of the desolating effects of 
Whiteboy legislation in Ireland. 
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A RADICAL SUMMONS. 

\ 

Rouse up, ye Radicals 1 Come, rough and ready, boys ! 

Haste to the aid of your Wiiig*drooping friends ! 

Tories are triumphing, — try to be steady, boys : 

\"ote with us now, and we*ll make you amends. 

Think of the joys of our blessed commissioners, 

Roaming and feasting all over the land ; 

Armed with authority, flouting petitioners ; 

Sure such temptations ye cannot withstand ! 

Deem not our patronage likely^ to fail us, boys ; 

IVime reformations we’ve yet to arrange. 

With places and pensions for those who will tail us, boys, 

Trust to our love of destruction and change. 

For as long as a bit of the old constitution — 

That work of our stupid forefathers— remains 
To be rummaged and ransacked, some fresh contributions. 
Pretending inquiry, you*li grab for your pains. 

Then rally, ye Radicals ! come to the gathering! 

Papists, ^cinians, and Atheists, come ! 

Btdly Conservatives, give them a lathering : 

Yell, threat, and crow, till yc strike them all dumb. 

They’re lifting their heads now, fo don’t bo particular ; 

Swear that black ’s white,” and the green isle 's in peace ; 
Tliat the Duke’s only fit to retire like Agricola,* 

And Lyndhurst, Peel, Stanley, and Egerton, geese. 

Swear that big begging Dan is the friend of the needy ; 

That absolute wisdom ’s in Russell and Rice ; 

That there isn’t a joint in the tail that is seedy, 

Though coiamiitees all love and commissions would slice. 

Come, Bowring, and scratch your unlimited knowledge ” box ; 

Grub out some scheme for our yet unfed pack ; 

And you, our professing*divinity college fox t 
Shew how the Church we may safest attack. 

Brush up your intellects, member for Middlesex ! 

Twopenny-halfpciiny-ax-about Ilume ! 

Can’t you with some queer sum-tollle-iiig riddle vex 
I’rigs, who our places would dare to assume ? 

Smiles deck the face of each dauntless Conservative— 

Hally, then, Radicals— come to our aid ! 

Find for our places some reckless preservative — 

Tins is no time to find fault or upbiatd. 

Surmose we’ve not gone quite so fast as you wished us, 

Twas only because that Conservative strength 
Kent pulling us back, and has now almost dished uS : 

Oh, slick by us now, and we’ll — go any length ! 

Hard is our fate ! — tliere’s Burdett turns his back on us— 

Evans is gaining his living” in Spain — 

Stanley and Peel^are hallooing their pack on us : 

Stand by us now, or our efforts are vain. 

Then rally, ye Radicals I ^ — come to the gntliering I 
Papists, Socinians, and Atheists, come ! 

Bully Conservatives— give them a lathering— 

Yell, threat, and lie, till ye strike them all dumb I 


* 1 don’t defend this rhyme »..l know ’tii^bad, 

Though used by Mulgrave, Morpeth, and all that squad,. 
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. GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.'^ 

[We give insertion to the following paper from .'in able correspondent, because, 
Kantism being assumed throughout the whole of Coleridge’s works as a 
system previously understood, any clear account of the Kbnigsberg scheme 
must, at this time, be of public moment. But, as to Kantism itself, we must 
repeat what we have often asserted, that it is but one half of Transcendent- 
alism ; and, therefore, since it claims to be a whole, is schismatic and heretical. 
In a word, it indicates- ^nly, not thoroughly investigates, the philosophy of 
morals. Still, as Coleridge asserts, it is useful, perhaps indispensable^ as a 
scad'olding, which, when your bouse is erected, you may safely remove and 
foi-get.] 

O.Y. 

The fate of “transcendental philosophy” requisite to comprehend, far less to 

in this country, has, indeed, been re- translate or expound them, 
markable. Considering the reputation Whether any mportunl exceptions 
which its founder, Immanuel Kant, to the statement now given are to be 

obtained in his life-time (not to speak found in the Knglish literary world, 

of his merits), it might have been ex- we do not at present remember. In- 

pected that the system among us would stances, certainly, have occurred of per- 

have been allowed a fair chance in its sons afflicted with the 

way, and been analysed by competent who, having tried in vain to interest 

judges. But it has not been so. Ani- readers intelligibltf, changed their aim, 

mal magnetism and craiiiology Ifavc and sought to acquire reputation as 

had their day ; but Kantian philosophy soi-dimnt philosophers of the (Reiman 

is known scarcely by name to the school,^’ exulting in the character of 

public, and to the learned (with few being transcetidentally Among 

exceptions) by name only. Whilst his such entertaining companions, the 

discoveries were in their zenith of po- abominable jargon produced by the 

piilariiy on the Continent, Dugald adoption of German idioms and com- 

Stewart publicly declared, that he pound words, passes not only for good 

had used his best efforts to compre- translation, but for a model of au en- 

liend the system, and could make tirely new style in Ji^nglish, which 

nothing of it. lie also declared his un- ought, forsooth, to be admired and 

acquaintance with German, and com- imitated. Simplicity and clearness 

plained of difflculties thrown in his are among tiie last attainments Ihci/ 

way, by the intolerable crampness and would consider worthy of cultivation, 

obscurity of the Latin translator. This and if such amiable pei-sons were able 

opinion, however, had great weight, to give a clear abridgement of the Kan- 

and metaphysics being then somewhat tian or any other philosophy, they 

in fashion, it spread enormously. would much prefer the honourable 

People who would otherwise have con- distinction of profound mysticism to 

sidcred themselves bound to under- being classed with the ignohUe pecus 

stand or applaud the renowned German (among whom, however, old [inmaniiel 

professor, now thought it no disgrace, Kantcertainly must be reckoned) who, in 

but leather creditable, to adopt the same composition, strive after “ lucid order,” 

conclusion with a British metaphy- and the most clerwr and unambiguous 

sician so eminent. Divers literati mode of expressing tlieir conceptions, 

declared, like Dugald Stewart, though. The number of such ti’anscciKlental 
perhaps, not with equal truth, that they mystics, however, has been very limited, 

had tried in vain. The productions of and, of course, most of them have 

Immanuel Kant were held to be quite perishecU; some being found dead in 

as mystical, though not so entertaining garrets or cellars with the “ Treatise 

as those of Jacob Behmen; and we, at of Pure Keason” and an empty fi'dtk on 

length, came to an unanimous decision, the table. Others survive as harmless 

^ihat they were not worth the labour monomaniacs^ wliose tediousness would 


* Divarication of the New Testament. By Thomas Wirgman, Esq. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1855. 
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be iiisufftMablo in society. But it is 
odd erioiigli, ilmt, out of the enormous 
mass of Kant’s writings, the result of 
a long and industrious life, not one 
volume has, through the medium of 
translation, obtained a place in the 
London booksellei's’ catalogue. Several 
attempts at translation or abridgement 
appeared : among the rest, one by 
.l)r. VVillich (who had the honour of 
being Sir Walter Scott's GeVman pre- 
ceptor) ; but all of them seem to have 
dropped still-born from tlie press. 

Every finite rule, however, has its 
exception ; and, for about forty years, 
Mr. Thomas Wirgman, not known as 
an author in any other department, 
has, in this country, stood alone as a 
fervent disciple of the Kantian school, 
exerting* himself to the utmost for the 
promulgation of its doctrines. To the 
astonislimcnt of his first publishers 
(who could not deny him the praise 
of laborious industry and perseverance), 
one quarto treatise in ponderous double 
columns rolled out after another, till 
they amounted to five volumes, each 
containing hard reading enough almost 
fora month, although each, we believe, 
was intended for a concise and clear 
sunirnary. Moreover, in these volumes 
were such multitudinous divisions and 
subdivisions, such complicated illus- 
trations drawn d tort ct u travers from 
every science under the sun, and re- 
quiring such perpetual vermtion of the 
pages backwards and forwards to con- 
nect one section with another, that 
those who before imagined they saw 
daylight to a certain extent, now de- 
clared that tlie regular mystification 
“ came with the clraringj^ and all 
aspirants thought 'themselves obliged 
to fi(ive in. Sometimes the sensual (or 
sensitive) faculty was likened sym- 
bolically to a punch-bowl, with a 
smaller one inside, the larger vessel 
being perforated with minute holes at 
the bottom (funnel-wise), whilst the 
smaller bowl is solid, — this last re- 
presenting the mould of Space — the 
former that of 'Tinte. Again, those 
very elements were likened to pure 
water in a punch-bowl, whjch is pel- 
lucid and motionless till you let full 
into it a drop of ink or atquebusade, 
which gradually expanding into clouds, 
will produce a representation of both 
time and space. Anon, the whole 
human mind was compared to tlie in- 
ternal machinery of a wind-mill — the 
hopper and shoe*’ standing for re- 


ceptivities or moulds of sensation, the 
mill-stones answering to the twelve 
categories of understanding, and the 

sifter” representing reason. Such 
illustrations were novel and ingenious ; 
they are not to be found in Kant, but 
their propriety was as clear to Mr. 
Wirgman, as that two and two make 
four. After all, it must in candour be 
admitted, that a twentieth part of that 
labour wliich a Cambridge student is 
i^ecessitatcd to bestow on the mere 
elements of geometry, might at least 
Jiave rendered Mr. ^^'irgman’s meaning 
intelligible to his readers ; but the very 
aspect of his quarto pages was too 
formidable: people were not inclined 
for the task, and in vain did he trans- 
mit these volumes for the consideration 
of Mr. Dugald Stewart and other me- 
taphysicians. Ills English, apparently, 
was reckoned as hard to undet stand 
as tlie original German, if not more so ; 
and accordingly the docti as well as 
imlocti of our land, remained quite 
cot) tented with their old aullioritic.s, 
from John Locke to Thomas Reid, 
and never mentioned the Kantian ))hi- 
losophy, except as a facetious aymni/me 
for the mystic, the nonsensical, and 
incomprehensible. 

The era of Mr. Wirginan’s quartos 
was in tlie Roxburgh days of 1812, 13, 
and 14. Henceforward, till the year 
1832, there was nearly a cessation of 
public proceedings on liis part. But 
then appeared a thin octavo, ostenta- 
tiously printed, and dedicated to the 
king, entitled “ Principles of Kant's 
Philosophy which were quite as luucli 
over-abbreviated, as thequartoshad been 
over-expanded. No one durst dispute 
its accuracy, for no one, unless pre- 
viously initialed, could discover tire 
drift of its contents, which might as 
well have been set down in Sanscrit. 
Yet this book (of fourteen pages) was 
by its author denominated the British 
Euclid,” and, in 1834, he followed it 
up with an octavo volume, entitled 
Divarication of the New Testament^ 
introduced by a new treatise, in 400 
closely firiuted pages, quite as uniii- 
telligible to the generali^ of readers as 
his previous quartos. The “ mystiii- 
cation ” still augmented in the clear- 
ing.” His work was printed in three 
prismatic colours ; the author, perhaps, 
taking it for granted, that every ofte 
would, in red, blue, and yellow, recog- 
nise the universal triad out of which 
is composed lights and would, more- 
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over, acknowledge tlie propriety of 
making yellow tlie distinguishing livery 
of eternal ; red, of intellectual ; and blue, 
of sensual or piiysical existence. This, 
also, was deaicuted to the king; but, 
as if that was not enough, separate 
addresses were prefixed to Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougham, the Society for Dif- 
fusing Christian Knowledge, University 
Committees, £cc. In this work he, 
all of a sudden, insisted that people 
must not only change their notions qf 
metaphysical science, renouncing and 
despising every former system, but^ 
must read their Bibles, reckon with 
their consciences, and judge of the 
Christian religion solely by the light of 
that philosophy, respecting which, be 
it observed, the public and even the 
learned in this country, knew no mom 
than they did about politics in the 
moon, or the present state of science 
and art in I^aputa. 

The red, blue, and yellow book 
did, no doubt, excite some curiosity, 
and a second edition appeared; hot.v- 
ever, as liiost readers pronounced it 
incomprehensible, the author was pro* 
noiinced crazy, and few people chose 
to pay a guinea even for a handsome 
volume which they could not iinder^ 
stand. Perceiving this, the author 
commenced bringing out the same 
work in sixpenny numbers, and with 
precisely that result which any rational 
obseiTer could have predicted. John 
Bull did not wish for any divarica* 
lion” of the Scriptures, not he. Nor 
did he particularly admire hard words 
and foreign systems. But, on dis- 
covering that, ill these tracts, the his- 
torical records and traditions which he 
had been taught to regard with venera- 
tion, were treated with downright con- 
tempt, and that ground, hitherto con- 
sidered almost too sacr^ for angels, 
was, by this soi-dkant Kantian philoso- 
pher, invaded with reckless eifronteiy, 
his indignation was thoroughly roused. 
An English reader could perceive 
clearly enough the impropriety of such 
conduct, without having any adequate 
conception of its cause. lie could 
not comprehend the fact, that one who 
for forty years had studied timiscen- 
dental pliilosopby and nothing else, 
might, in the exuberance of his delight 
at the supixised nepltat ultra of scienii- 
fit demonstration and moral conviction 
which it affords, rush out into tlie 
streets, exdaioiing Eureka! Eureka I 
jostlmg and overturning every body 


and every thing that came in his Way. 
Consequently, though the opinions on 
Mr. Wirgmatrs exploits wefe some- 
what vari^, they proved almost always 
unfavourable. In some quarters ne 
paesed for a dangerous and wi<^ed 
infidel, in others, for a craek-lirained 
enthusiast, unconscioiEts of the misohipf 
which, if listened to, he might accoth^ 
))]ish. Among the few . reroatnitig 
wystics who triumph in their own in- 
telligibility, he was, of course, stigma- 
tised as an interloper, an illiterate 
charlatan, who only pretended to un- 
derstand the author ; but, for the most 
part, he was set down as a mere 
madman unworthy of serious notice. 

One might suppose that, after forty 
years’ incessant labour, a result like this 
would haveloeen sufficient to damp the 
courage of any combatant in the literary 
f/remr, and induce an author to lay 
down his pen in apathetic weariness or 
in sovereign contempt fora public which 
neitlier could nor would receive instruc- 
tion. But die effects were exceedingly 
different on Mr. Wirgman. No sooner 
had he become aware that vituperative 
attacks had been made upon him, and 
that two or three savants had com- 
plained of his obscurity, than he re- 
doubled ail his former efforts, and 
insisted, not merely that the Kantian 
system was orthodox, but conqireheii- 
sible even by children. Forthwith ho 
rinted and distributed various little 
orn- books of transcendental philoso- 
phy, applied himself to teaching in every 
public school where the master would 
allow him admittance ; coin()osed songs 
about TintCf Space^ and the Categories, 
adapted to the tunes of “ Cawdor 
Fair” and the Highland Liddie 
finally petitioned king, lords, and, 
commons, in behalf of his system ; and 
we have been told, is indefatigable in 
liis negociatioiis through the home 
secretary, for the interference of go- 
vernment in ordier to the establish- 
ment of “ royal normal^ schools,” 
where the plan of tuition is, of course, 
to be strictly Kantian. Yet, though Mr. 
Wirgman has shewn such unconquer- 
able persqyerance, it may be doubted 
whether the clouds which envciojficd 
transcendental philosophy in the time 
of Dugald Stewart, have been in any 
considerable degree lessened up to the 
present hour. Enthusiasm, unless 
when its object is of the most in- 
disputable and glaring utility, is almost 
always lauglied at, and the proverbial 
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ciiiiructc'i orubaci^i’ily altadied to Gui- 
iiian iiiotapliysicsi forms a bar. scarcely 
to be got over. 

Here we carihot avoid remarking, by 
way of iatfirmez^Q, how unaccountable 
it appears^ that the very extraordinary 
life, cVracter, ai>d liabits of Immanuel 
Kanr, cpnsidered apart from his philo- 
sophy, sluHild never have been made 
the subject of a popular volume ih 
England. The various memoirs pub- 
lished in Germany afforded ample 
materials ; and, without either adopting 
or disputing his metaphysics, we cer- 
tainly might admire his unprecedented 
exertions, and be amused by his eccen- 
tricities, Like Mendelsohn, Kant 
raised himself by his own wonderful 
talents, from the lowest and most ob- 
scure rank in life, having been taught 
to read and write at a charity school, 
whence, at Che expense of his maternal 
uncle (a shoemaker), he was removed 
to the college Fredericianum, By 
means of this respectable artisan, — who 
was the great man of the family — he 
was afterwards matriculated at the 
university, where his industry and 
desire for knowledge were, from the 
first, most remarkable. Having con- 
cluded the usual course of matliemati- 
cul studies, he very easily obtained a 
situation as tutor in a clergyman’s 
family, near Kdnigsberg, which he 
afterwards exchanged for a similar one 
at Armsdorf, and, lastly, in the family 
of Count Kaiserlingk. In these hum- 
ble departments he saved money, with 
which he returned to live creaitubly 
and comfortably at Kbiiigsburg as long 
as it lasted, or ou what he could gain 
as a private teacher. In the year 1746, 
when twenty years of ago, he began his 
literary career, with Thoughts on the 
Estimation of the Anhmil Powej'S, and 
Strictures 07i the Opinions advanced by 
Leibnitz and Others on this Point. 
In 1765, he published an examination 
of the prize question of the Berlin 
society, viz. Whether the Earth, in 
Turning Round its As is, had Under^ 
gone any Material Change since its 
Origin 1 In these tracts, he at least 
proved the great progress he had made 
iii natural philosojihy and mfithematics, 
and paved the way for his attainment 
of the degree of M.A. But the pre- 
vious years tliat he had spent at the 
university as a private tutor, had been 
laboriously and almost unremittingly 
devoted to his favourite study of me- 
taphysics, to which he made natural 


philosophy and mathematics subser- 
vient. He learned llie Frencli aiul 
Englisli languages for the sole purpose 
of reading metaphysical authors, in 
whom he was grievously disappointecl. 
This, however, instead of disheartening 
only “ roused him/’ as he expresses it, 
“ from his dogmatical letliargy,’’ vuid 
couffrmed him in his diete.rminatlon to 
become an eminent metaphysician. 
Meanwhile, however, as a graduate of 
the university, he commenced a public 
edbrse of lectures on pure and practical 
mathematics, which attracted crowded 
audiences and great applause. 

Such was the humble commence- 
ment of Kant's unprecedented career. 
But, from the year 1755 to 179B, wlieii 
his faculties began to decline, the num- 
ber and range of bis publications were 
such, that it would occupy a page of 
our journal to give even a catalogue. 
About the year 1765, he was compli- 
mented by Frederic the (ircat with 
the choice of a professor's chair, at 
£r]^u, or Mittau, or Halle, to which 
was to be added the rank of privy 
councillor; but no temptation would 
induce him to leave his native town 
of Kbnigsberg, where, in 1770, he 
obtained the long-wished-for chair of 
metaphysics or moral philosopliy. At 
the very outset of his career, in his 
inaugural dissertation, he published the 
rudiments of those doctrines by whicli 
he afterwards obtained so much tame. 
It was entitled, On the Form amt 
Principles *oJ’ the Intclkctual and Sen-- 
siblc Irorld, 

Perhaps no mortal was ever so extra- 
vagantly honoured in his own country, 
and elsewhere so much neglected, as 
Immanuel Kaut. In Germany, divers 
lives and memoirs have been published, 
describing his various eccentricities 
and peculiarities, in regard to which, 
the following passage (quoted long- 
ago in Blackwood's Magazine) is, ])er- 
haps, unique ; — 

For fear of obstructing the circula- 
tion, he would not wear garters ; but, 
finding it difficult to keep up his stockings 
without them, he had invented for him- 
self an elaborate substitute, which I shall 
describe. In a little |Vocket, — somewhat 
less than a watch-poeket, but occupying- 
pretty nearly the same situation as n 
watch-pocket — on each side, there w'as 
placed a small box, something liktf n 
watch-case, but smaller. Into this box 
was mtroduced a watch-spring in a wheel, 
round about which wheel was carried 



ehuitio for regulating the force 
thm vrija a separate' ccmtri- 
yiifee, Tp, Uife tWo ends of tliis cord 
elr\ire ‘eltaelifed lioolcs, which hooks were 
GViied through a smull aperture in the 
pockets^ Wd so, passing down the outer 
and inner side of the thigh, caught hold 
of two loops which were fixed nt the off 
and near side of each stocking. As 
might be expected, so complex an 
aparatus w:is liable, — like the Ptolemaic 
system of the Heavens— to « occasional 
derangeiiunts; however, by good luck, 
1 was able to supply an easy remedy 
to these disorders, which sometimes 
threatened to disturb the comfort and 
even serenity of the great man.** 

It might be supposed that nothing 
could exceed this anecdote in ludicrous 
absurdity, yet there are passages in the 
same work still more outrt\ The pro- 
fessor was as restless as Frederic the 
(beat or Bonaparte, and naturally as' 
irritable, though, till advanced age, his 
reasoning powers kept that irritability 
in abeyance. In summer he was al- 
v\uys up at four, and in winter at five 
o’clock, and his rule being to take but 
one meal a day, he had, of course, no 
break fiist, but, ** in lieu thereof,” ])re- 
eiscly as tlie clock struck five, he had 
alwavs au enormous pot of tea, from 
which he drank seven or eight basons- 
full, with a proportionable quantity of 
buttered toast. Thereafter he smoked 
a pipe, and betook himself to his 
writing desk. At the convenient and 
iashionable hour of seven in the morn- 
ing he lectured, after which he used 
pedestrian exercise or returned to his 
studies. Precisely at 07tv o’clock he 
dined, having always company, and 
]n()loiiging the pleasures of the festive 
board with animated conversation till 
Jive, The daily banquet, of course, 
closed with coffee (Jiijucurs^ whether 
Dantzic or Cura^oa,are not mentioned), 
and by six lie was always reseated at 
his writing-desk, wlieuce, in the sum- 
mer evenings he commanded a view of 
the old church towers at Liibeneck, 
which were so essential to his trains of 
thought and happiness, that when, in 
process of time, certain poplar trees 
shot up and interciiptcd the prospect, 
he was obliged to apply to the public 
aulhoriiics to have them cut dow^n or 
lopped, complaining that, if this were 
not done, it would be impossible for 
higf) to continue the literary undertak- 
ings that he had begun, or prosecute 
his investigations, lie had a thousand 
other eccentricities. Imagining that it 


was salubrious for hi%,Iung$ to breathe 
only ihrpugh his nostrils, he wouM 
walk for hours togetliei: with liis mouth 
firmly closed, and whoever addressed 
liim was answered only by a shake of 
the head and a frown.. He was ex- 
cessively particular about going in a 
quiet state to sleep, and about wearing 
a night dress in which he could start 
up and appear becomingly at a mo- 
ment’s notice. There is a description 
of about, a page in length, of the man- 
lier in wliich he went to bed and 
rolled himself up by a succession of 
Umn d'addrem*^ among the bed- 
clothes. IJe has often been laughed 
at for eating large quantities of mustard 
in order to improve his memory. In 
short, Kant bad an ample share of 
those eccentricities from which our 
own eminent philosophers, with New ton 
at their head, have not been free, and 
which need not be wondered at, if wc 
admit that genius in this world is like 
a plant of exotic growtli, which requires 
extraordinary means and precaution in 
order to its being duly fostered. 

In regard to health and longevity, 
he often spoke of himself under the 
guise of a gymnastic artist, who had 
continued for nearly fourscore years to 
support his balance on the slack-roi^c 
of life, without ever swerving to the 
right or left. In spite of every illness 
to wiiicli his constitutional tendencies 
exposed him, he still kept his place 
triumpliant. Such were the oddities 
of Immanuel Kant ; but let it not be 
supposed that, in mentioning them, wc 
have any wisli to depreciate his* cha- 
racter, far less his philosophical system, 
which, whatever be its defects or errors 
in the opinion of other metHpliysicians, 
affords one of the most acutely in- 
genious, and beautifully consistent 
theories of the Immaii mind, that have 
ever been devised. Yet it is a remark- 
able fact, that his great work, the 
Critique of Fur$ Reason^ first pub- 
lished in 1781, remained for six years 
as lumber on the booksellers' shelves, 
without being understood or appre- 
ciated. The proprietor was about to 
sell it for waste paper, when all of a 
sudden, such a demand arose, as noi 
merely to clear off the existing copies, 
but to warrant the publication of three 
successive editions, whicli wore all 
exhausted. 

After this rather lung introduction, 
let us try whether it be not possible, 
without tilling a quarto volume, and 



without the' aid ’of' psiintitig and 
diagiatiiisr, to ‘tender some outlines^ at 
ietikfj of ilie Kantian philosophy com- 
prelierrsible. ^ Let it be remembered, 
that its founder insisted he had ad- 
vanced no ^proposition that did not 
cither admit of absolute demonstration, 
or, caity with it entire moral convic- 
tion. But we must, nevertheless, set 
down every clause with due caution, 
lest it should he contested ;* although 
the subject may be supposed Tamiliar 
to most of our readers, not merely 
iVoin the pages of Locke’s essay, but 
fiom old family manuals not yet ex- 
ploded, sucli as (he the metaphysical 
essays of Dr. Isaac Watts, Bishop 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts^ and 
other productions, of which the ortho- 
doxy, at all events, will not be dis- 
p\ited. 

Surely, there cannot be any thing very 
startling or incomprehensible in the 
primary division of the mind into three 
sections — namely, sense or the sensitive 
faculty, which passively receives im- 
pressions from tile outward world, and 
presents the matter of our immediate 
knowledge; secondlyy understanding, 
which actively gives form to this matter, 
and arranges it into distinct objects; 
thirdly, reason, which enables us to 
draw conclnsions regarding these ob- 
jects, and presents us with ideas of 
spiritual existences not perceptible 
through the medium of our live senses, 
and which we cannot at present actually 
know. liCt it be observ(*d, these re- 
marks are only by way of preface, and 
we do not now wish to say one w’ord 
resp(j;pting Kant’s peculiar doctrines. 
Our immediate purpose is only to 
explain somewhat of his nomenclature 
and mode of arranging the mental 
faculties into a triad (subdivided, of 
cou«se,) and this we shall take the 
liberty of repeating two or three times, 
till it liecomcs familiar. For example : 

1-. The faculty of “ sense'"^ is passive, 
but when impinged or acted on from 
without, it produces “ which 

are the matter of our knowledge. By 
the w'ord intuition {anscliaitnng)^ the 
Kantian means any object imipediately 
prcsciit ill time and space, and, there- 
fore, directly perceptible through the 
medium of the senses; for instance. 


that square snuff-box which occupies 
a i>ortiori of spoce, and is on the table 
at this moment of time. The faculty 
of sense js two-fold^ as will afterwards 
be explained ; for our sensations must 
either be Hiccessive or extended ; in other 
words, must belong either to space or 
time. Besides, the objects produced 
roust either be outward or inward; the 
latter (a soundy for example,) being 
always in* motion, and destitute of 
coexisting and cohering parts; the 
former (as the snuff-box) exhibiting 
that union of parts indispensable to 
jpacc, and capable, as we now per- 
ceive, of motionless rest. 

2. Thus, matter (or the materiel of 
. nowledge) is supplied to us, and is al- 
ready moulded according to \}s\e forms 
of time and space. But, in order to 
the construction of any distinct object, 
the immediate operation of another very 
different faculty is indispensable — ^ 
namely, understanding; and to this 
faculty, Kant assigns twelve laws or 

categories," The various intuitions 
of sense are like building materials 
afforded in abundance, but which 
are altogether confused, until the 
architectural or plastic power of un- 
dei'standing arranges them symmetri- 
cally. The snuff-box has no existence 
as an intelligible and complete object 
till it is subjected to the laws of quan- 
tity, quality, and relation to surround- 
ing objects. By this means alone, can 
it acquire objective unity. But the 
distinguishing chanictcristic of Mwt/er- 
sfandingy as contrasted with semCy is 
its power of producing conceptions of 
wliat is absent in time and space, there- 
fore, no longer perceptible through the 
sensual medium. Take the box from 
the table, and fling it out of the 
window. It is no longer an intuition , 
for it cannot be felt nor seen, yet, in 
the “ mind’s eye,’^ as a conceptiony it 
exists as vividly as before. Thus, also, 
we can conceive the existence of other 
objects, which never did and never 
will exist; but let it be observed, 
that accoi*ding to Kantian doctrine and 
definitions, the conceptions of under- 
standing, however vast or contracted, 
are all rigidly subjected to"* the laws 
and limitations of time and space. 

3. And within these limits the range 


• We are quite conscious of tlio ridicule which may be incurred by using ordinarjf 
W’ords in a 7!c«; acceptation. But, as the reader proceeds,; any complaint of 
on that score will be completely obviated, and wc, therefore, see no good reason why 
Kant’s nomnclainrt should be rejected. 
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and £XbBui of objects vrbich we can 
actually kwnp (and reduce to any 
scientihc form), of course^ tertnimtci^* 
Tiie productions of sense and under- 
stafidiiig are all susceptible oi,faea^itre^ 
ment ; by the second of these powers, 
we have the ind^iuite, it. is true, but 
never the infinite or absol/ute^ The 
human mind, however, is and, 

witliout the co*operation of a third 
faculty — namely, reason, which directs 
Hiid regulates all the rest, man woujid 
be incapable of an act of consciousness ; 
he could draw no conclusion respecting 
the existence of any object, or even 
respecting Ins own. In this faint out- 
line, we have indicated the acquisition 
of mutter (or mat&'iuL of knowledge) 
subjected iofarm. But the triad must 
be complete by spiritual connevion. 
Understanding derives its materials 
from the sensual faculty, and subjects 
tliein to mathematical laws of guantUj/ 
and qmLty, On tlie contrary, tlie 
]^uliar province of reason, is to origin 
nate ideas of existing objects, which 
we never can actually know, which 
we cannot touch nor behold, and which 
we caniipt subject to any laws of 
material and mutable nature. In 
drawing conclusions, these objects are 
made by reason to supersede intuitions ; 
for, symbolically speaking, reason must 
have its materials, and these^ also, 
must have their form — namely, that 
of the invisible and roathematic^ly in- 
conceivable absolute or infinite- By 
admitting bis own identity and indivi- 
duality as a conscious being, separate 
from all possible objects of thought, 
man virtually admits tlie existence of 
tlie soul, whicii baffles all rules of 
mensuraUon, and to wiiich he can as 
little assign beginning, middle, and 
cud, as he can reduce it into the shape 
of a square, a circle, or a parallelagram. 
A sword is an object which we can 
measure geometrically ; so is the wound 
which it inflicts : and both objects are 
mutable in time, like words written in 
water. But has not the motive with 
which the wound was inflicted an 
equally real existence, though witliout 
length or breadth ; nay, a far more im- 
portant emstence, because, instead of 
changing into dust like the sword or 
wounded limb, it remains to all eter- 
nity among immutable principles of 
good and evil? The child’s wooden 
liaop is a circle immediately perceptible 
and tangible dirough the medium of 
our senses. But has tliis tangible hoop 


an existence more decided aud real 
than tlie conceptiou ofiUcptov tn.Hthc- 
matical circle, which no mortal linger 
can toucli, nor eye ever behold t Un 
tlie contrary, the toi^ible Uoop is but 
a material and perishable imitation, 
— a symbol, of whicli the existepiqe is 
unknown, except to the coop^ who 
made it and the child who plays, 
with it— whereas, the pure conception 
of the cincle is a universal gpd intel- 
lectual Jninciple; tins being iiie real 
substance, whereof the wooden hoojj is 
but a shadow. 

To reason, Immanuel Kant has as- 
signed sic idem, which, added to the two 
forms ofsense,and the rwelvc^categories, 
make in ail tweni y elements of mind. 
These ideas of reason, all relate to the 
existence of a spiritual world, which, 
of course, we cannot know ; yet, of the 
reality of which, we obtain a moral 
conviction even surpassing knowledge, 
niid supported by unconquerable syl- 
logisms. Bvery idea presented by 
reason, oflers, of course, the most 
decided contrast to tlie objects moulded 
by the sensitive faculty, and by under- 
standing. These last are always fniile 
and mutable, being subjected to laws 
of material life; but ideas of reason 
relate to existences iiiiiiute and ini- 
inutable, to which the laws of time 
and space cannot apply. Within the 
sphere of sense ana understanding, 
one material cause precedes another, 
and eflect follows cause, precisely like 
moments of time, boUi being percepti- 
ble thmugh the medium of our senses 
and conceptions. But reason presents 
us with the violently contrasting ^idea 
of 2l first cause, totally excluding every 
notion of priority, and of a sphere or 
mode of existence wherein every thing, 
instead of being finite, compound, and 
mutable, is absolute, perfect, and eter- 
nal. Hence, reason is enabled to re* 
gulate our desires by kiws and prin- 
ciples which are iinperisliable, unulter- 
able, and universal ; for, although our 
actiofis are finite and their result is 
uncertain, yet, over our motives, which 
are infinite, we have entire contruui. 
That is to say, we have unquestionably 
a free choice betwixt acting in obe- 
dience to the mere propulsion of sen- 
sual appetite or instinct, which is tlie 
law of animated matter, thus limiting 
our desires to our own personal and 
immediate happiness ; or, on llMj coirn 
trary, acting in such mantiief, that 
wbiisi immediate gratification is lea* 
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s€tted, our motives are acknowledgecl 
hy our own eonscieiice, us worthy of 
universal upprobatioti uiid adoption. 

iii the above paragraphs, we ara not 
aware of imving set down aught that 
is impenetrably obscure; indeed, it 
would be somewhat strange if we had, 
for except as regards nomenclature and 
the marked disdnctions betwixt dif- 
ferent lactilties, ive have said nothing 
tliat is not in keeping with the* tone of 
Isaac Watts’s metaphysical essay's and 
other orthodox productions, which in 
our younger days, used to be on every 
school-room table, lie this as it may, 
w mw/t, at least, is clearly intelligible, 
that the philosopher of Kdnigsberg 
chooses to divide tlie human mind into 
three sectiotis or faculties, the semual^ 
iulvlleclualf and rational. The first 
is comparatively passive, and is oc- 
cupied with mere impressions or per- 
ceptions of what is immediately present 
in time and space. Tlie second is al- 
together active; it gives unity, form, 
and other properties, to our peiceiitions ; 
and, also, produces conceptiofis of 
objects not immediately present in lime 
and space. Here the sphere of all 
knowledge ends, and all timt we com- 
monly cal I nature is exhausted . A tlni d 
fiiculty, however, produces ideas of 
existences, not reconcilable to the laws 
of time and space, but, on the contrary, 
unconditioned or infinite ; and by tins 
faculty, as already observed, we are 
ciidow^ with a free choice betwixt 
acting solely in obedience to the laws 
of material instinct, or being guided by 
motives not originating in mere sense, 
but in reason, which is a direct emana- 
liun from the deity. At one and the 
same nwment^ thef'eJiwCy we €,iist as 
beings material and spiritual^ finite and 
infinite. 

If what we liave said in these para- 
graphs be obscure, then once more let 
example be tried. Take the square 
snufl^box, or take rather a large square 
wooden board, and, having provided 
chalk and a lecturer s pair of compas- 
ses, draw upon it a circle. Call up 
your hotise<dog or lap-dog. 2o all 
appearance^ he as well as lij|p master 
will have a sensual and empirical in- 
tuition of the hoard, liy mere instinct 
he is warned that though lie may over- 
turn he cannot walk through the solid 
barrier, and that if it is thrown about 
the room he must keep out of tlie way. 
So much for mere sensual impi^ions. 
At to the circle, liowemi tkai is wholly 


beyond the reach of his faculties ; it is 
duly reflected in the retina of his eye, 
but lie perceives it not; he neillier 
knows nor caies about it, and wiUiout 
the assistance of both the other mental 
faculties,y^understanding and reason — 
we should be quite as much at a loss 
as he. But these faculties are altoge* 
tlier active, and, in order to constitute 
an intelligible and distinct object, un- 
derstand in§f instantly forms the circle, 
ac(;prding to those universal and eter- 
nal laws of quantity^ quality y and rela- 
tiouy which, as will afterwards be shewn 
(///oi'e Kuntiono)y are not the empirical 
result of experience, hut innate and 
original cleinenls of the human mind. 
Firstly, nnderstandibg constitutes tlie 
figure we have drawn into one solitary 
circle, which, of course, could not be 
done without reference to the concep- 
tion of other numbers ; secondly, esta- 
blishes its quality as a real object, by 
negating the board on which it is drawn, 
and placing the pure mathematical line 
of Imnitation and separation between 
them;, thirdly, determines that the 
figure is a substance, — that is to say, 
a collection of properties liable to 
change in time (as, for example, the chalk 
can be rubbed off' or washed away) ; 
fourthly, that the circle did not make it- 
self, but must have had a material cause ; 
lastly y that the chalk acts on the board 
by adhering to its surface, whilst tiie 
Ixiard reacts on the chalk by abrading 
its surface, and then retaining tlie 
particles. Sucli are the constitutive 
powers of understanding, in des- 
cribing which, we have accidentally 
anticipated part of the Kantian expo- 
sition of the twelve categories (though 
a pupil of the old school at Kouigsberg 
might smile at our want of precision in 
language). Moreover, take board and 
circle out of the room ; they are vanish- 
ed, but the understanding can still 
present a clear couceptioii of both. 
We can behold in the “ mind’s eye,’' 
the chalk-drawn symbol of the matbe- 
matical circle and tlie wooden board, 
which is a material symbol of tlie 
mathematical square, quite as decidedly 
when they are absent as when present; 
also, in die said mind’s eye,” we can 
form Ollier squares and other circles of 
numberless dimeasions and materials, 
conceptions being indefinite as intui- 
tions axefinite, * 

Thus we have by example indicated 
the foraiatiori of a world of sensations 
and conceptioiiSf subjected to tiie laws 
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of time and space; also, to laws of 
number, of mathematical limitation, of 
action and reaction. But tliough time 
and space with the principles ofqmntUyy 
quality^ and relation, are cliangeless and 
universal, yet, all the material nature 
on which they o|>eratc, is mutable and 
contingent. Therefore, without the 
immediate surveillance and co-o[)era- 
tion of some other and very different 
mental power, we are utterly destitute 
of any permanent law or principles 
.applicable to the regulation of our 
motives and conduct. In fact, there 
would in that case be no moral world, 
and no other law for our guidance but 
that of mere instinct, which exists in 
animated nature as the law of gravita- 
tion accompanies inanimate matter. 
Nay, more than this, be it always re- 
membered, that without the co-opera- 
tion of reason, we remain ns destitute 
of conviction that tlie box exists and 
we ourselves along with it, as the dog 
in whose eye the same image is ac- 
curately reflected Ihoiigh he does* not 
perceive it. In other words, without 
a virtual, if not verbal confession and 
acknowledgment of mind, as essen- 
tially diflering from matter, we are 
utterly unable to form any decisive 
conclusion with respect to the existence 
of any object. But in these prefatory 
remarks, which were by no means in- 
tended to exhibit KanPs peculiar 
system, it would be premature to at- 
tempt any analysis of this pre-eminent 
faculty, the base of the grand triad (or 
to speak symbolically, triangle) of the 
mind. It ought not, however, to be 
left unobserved, that reason is, accord- 
ing to its application, twofold. As 
understanding exerts itself to'givc unity 
to our sensiitions, which otherwise 
would be confused, so reason is em- 
ployed in giving unity to our desires. 
By Kantian nomenclature, reason be- 
comes speculative when directed to the 
attainment of immediate worldly hap- 
piness and gratification, and is pure 
and practical when directed towards 
attaining the greatest degree of moral 
rectitude or virtue. This noihenclaturc 
seems very correct, because mere tem- 
poral advantages and enjoyments are 
always clianging and evanescent, be- 
sides, even differ in value according to 
the peculiar feelings of different indi- 
viduals, or of the same individual dif- 
ferently affected ; whereas, the hap- 
piness which consists in moral rectitude, 
is supported on principles changeless, 


indestructible, and universal. But we 
have inadvertently gone too far for a 
mere introduction. 

Returning to the wooden board and 
chalk-drawn circle, be it observed, en 
passant, that reason may Select for its 
object the conception of the pure ma- 
thematical circle, which no living eye 
has ever beheld, yet, which exists as 
an eternal and immutable principle, 
and mnst have had an eternal and om- 
iiipotctit cause. Beware, however, of 
confounding “ conceptions’’ with 
“ ideas.” Strain the powers of under- 
standing to the utmost, form the con- 
ception of a circle billions and trillions 
of leagues in diameter, still you are 
bound by the laws of time and space ; 
contract it to a mathematical point — 
the result is the same. Coleridge very 
properly said, that when people talk of 
the infinite, they in reality mean only 
the indefinite. But to all this, reason 
opposes the violently contrasting idea 
of infinite quantity ; in other woids, of 
an absolute whole, or infinite first cause, 
which, being spiritual, must, of course, 
be quite irreconcilable to laws of 
material existence. To deny 4hc 
validity and necessity of this idea, 
would, in Kant s opinion, be altogether 
absurd, and numberless syllogisms may 
be woven to support it. The finite 
has its original cause or contrasting 
infinue, as decidedly as every shadow 
on the wall lias its contrasting sub- 
stance; in other words, every j'iieno- 
MENON has its contrasting nocjmknon, 
although the latter never can be felt by 
our senses or conceived by ouf under- 
standing, for il exists as an idea only, 
or undeniable principle, wholly inde- 
pendent of the laws of organic life. 

That the preceding paragraphs aic 
somewhat vague we are quite aware, 
because wc abstained as much as pos- 
sible from transcendental doctrines ; 
but if their contents should not liave 
appeared dircfiflly abstruse, neither can 
we perceive any enormous or insur- 
mountable difficulty in explaining those 
points on which Kant, as a metaphy- 
sician, differed from all his precursors. 
Luckily for the patience of our readers, 
ive cannot allot room enough to in- 
vestigate any of the numerous other 
systems of the mind which have been 
devised. But let the following memo- 
randa be especially observed at com- 
mencement. Kant’s le&ding principle 
throughout, depended on his Conviction 
that knowledge (if we may be alloVv^ 
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the term) of the human mind must be 
sought ill or through the mind itself, 
whicli is composed of elements innate, 
original, universal, and eternal. He 
was tlioroughly convinced, notwith- 
standing all the stress whicli very 
erudite persons have laid on the mys- 
terious properties of matter, that mind 
not only differs from organic nature, 
but, during this our finite career, 
proves its entirely contrasting Character, 
and its existence independent «of the 
body. Moreover, he was unalterably 
persuaded, that the above-mentioned 
innate and original elements 'of mind 
ought to be classed as twcntif in num- 
ber, which exist d priori, as decidedly 
as the machinery of a corn-mill exists, 
alliiougb, supposing that no grist were 
ever poured into the hopper, the said 
machinery, of course, never could 
manifest its powers. Now, really there 
is in all this so little of the startling 
and obscure, that, to some readers, 
whatever we have said in the above 
three sentences (excepting as to the 
twenti/ elements), might appear little 
belter than a truism paraded with 
n||dless effort : but, alas 1 those reason- 
ame convictions have proved a pons 
nsinorvm in metaphysics, which other 
philosophers of immense repute never 
could get over, instead of being a 
tiii^ism, it certainly would appear some- 
what new, if, when stationed near the 
falls of Niagara, a philosopher were 
heard to exclaim — “ What a glorftius 
7'oiv the twelve constitutive categories 
of understanding, with the help of ex- 
ternal and internal sense, are kicking 
up here!’' Or, if lurning to a fair 
friend who required guidance and 
support, he addressed her in the fol- 
lowing terms : — “ O, you dear pheno- 
menon 1 — you bewitching intuition ! — 
you pretended substance! — you beau- 
tiful bundle.of properties!" 

This language is certainly not usual 
among philosophers nor men of the 
world, nor can wc assert that it is 
either elegant or poetical ; but, before 
the reader condemns it as altogether 
senseless and absurd, we would humbly 
request him to define wha^ is a real 
abject; or, in simpler terms, what is 
matter? Of, course, the mere sy- 
nonymes of a dictionary cannot be 
accepted as definition, nor will the 
wretched witticism about. a cat in a 
passion" excite a smile, because it has 
been too often played off already. 
Should our question appear in any 


degree puzzling, perhaps he will boar 
with our expositions tor a few more 
pages, and take it into his considera- 
tion whether the following assertions 
and questions are or are not clearly 
intelligible, and for the most part in- 
disputable ? 

Section 1. — 1 . In the first place, it is 
assumed as an undisputed proposition, 
that our five senses are the indispen- 
sable media or conductors through 
w[^iich are obtained the materials of our 
knowledge. 

2. The proposition is scarcely ques- 
tionable, because by knowledge is here 
implied experience of facts addressed 
to the senses in opposition to moral 
conviction, winch is otherwise sup- 
ported, and admits of no such proof, 
liut our objecifis not controversy. The 
reader may at his leisure grant or deny 
the proposition as ho pleases. Wc 
shall not hiiild a single syllogism to 
constrain his assent. But if it be 
granted that the* materials of our know- 
ledge are obtained tlirough tlie medium 
of the five senses, tlien an answer to 
the question, ‘‘what is matter ?" follows 
instantly, for we cannot by any pos- 
sibility avoid the deduction that matter 
is sensation. 

3. Among all philosophers itisunani- 

tnously agreed, that cannot exist 

without /b/*w, and, according to the con- 
tents of the above two pamgraphs, which, 
for shortness* sake, we shall suppose 
agreed to, this is directly exemplified ; 
for matter being sensation, it is quite 
obvious limt our sensations inevitably 
assume tw^o forms; namely, those of 
extension and succession. 

4. It is altogetiier impiacticablc for 
Kant’s opponents to deny him this 
vantage ground. By the ear, tongue, 
and nose, we obtain sensations which 
are always successive, never extended, 
— which belong to time and never to 
s))ace. Smell, sound, and taste, arc 
inward objects perpetually in motion, 
and never affording parts which cohere 
together so as to be capable of measure- 
ment by rule or balance, consequently 
are cast in the mould of time. On the 
contrary, through the media or con- 
ductorship of the baud and eye, wc 
obtain sensations which are not neces- 
sarily successive, but are felt all at once, 
and afford parts cohering which admit 
of simultaneous geometrical nioasu ce- 
ment; consequently, are cast in the 
mould of space. . 

5. We Delieve that even in these 
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lour pamgraplio^ considerable evidence 
has already been adduced in support 
of tlie doctrine^ that time and space 
are nolliing else Init inimie and uni- 
\^sal elements of the human mind ; — 
fmu/ernt detnonstramimtk But to pro- 
ceed : as it is quite im|'>ossible to aeny 
that we poKsess material natiirei unless 
we also deny our own , existence, it 
follows, that not having ourselves 
created the material nalurtj, we must 
possess it as a gift, ^ 

6. If so, there cannot be a donee 
without a donor, 'Hie technical form 
of syllogism is superfluous, to prove 
that the gift of necessity implies a 
gtuer, also, that we are framed with 
a receptivity or receptivities to con- 
tain it, otherwise there would be con- 
tradiction and downright absurdity nt 
the very outset. 

7. Where, then, are the required re- 
ceptivities to be sought? In plainer 
terms, where is it that the gifl of material 
nature, of which we acknowledge the 
possession, has its existence? *Not 
surely in our flve senses, whicri are 
themselves only material instruments, 
for matter neither knows nor acknow- 
ledges any thing, and the senses have 
aptly been compared to Dr. Fratikliii's 
divided electrical conductors, receiving 
impressions which make a leap to 
mind in order to be converted into 
sensation.** 

fl. In tlm human mind, tlierefore, 
must exist tlie indispensable receptivi- 
ties, for, certainly, by no stretch of in- 
genuity which philosopliers have ever 
evinced, could they be found any where 
else I Hut all disputants have agreed 
that material nature cannot exist except 
in time and space ; consequently, ttiene 
must be component parts and inherent 
faculties of the human mind, otherwise 
it could not afford a receptivity for that 
material nature of which we declare our- 
selves possessed. 

9. JVJoreover, by all philosophers 
who have ever written or lectured, it is 
allowed that matter consists of parts, 
and those parts must either be in a state 
of motion or rest, l^t vvaieribe taken 
as an example of matter in general. 


It cannot be regarded except as a triad ; 
it must flow, as in a river, or be statton- 
ary, as in a pond. 

10. It is quite obvious that parts in 
motion are an exact representation of 
wluit, in common [mrlance,' we call 
timCf and that parts in a state of rest 
are an exact representation of what is 
colloquially termed iqmce, 

11. These forms, however, though 
intensely diflerent, are yet inseparably 
connected, and one cannot subsist with- 
out the other. Parts in s|iace must also 
exist in time, and are liable to its mu- 
tations ; but parts in time, strictly con- 
templated as such, cannot belong to 
space, because time never has two parts 
joined together. 

12. To indicate space, we must have 
two or more parts coalescing, otie ex- 
ternal to the other; but time, as already 
said, never exhibits two parts together, 
but is always self-contained in the one 
existing moment. 

13. We have already observed that 
parts in space must also exist in time^ 
and are liable to its mutations. J^et 
flowing water, then, be regarded as an 
exact representation of what we usit||ly 
call time. Yet, contemplated as part 
of a landscape, it is an extended and 
fixed object. Grasp at a handful of 
water from the stream, you will obtain, 
perhaps, a myriad of drops of waler 
which exist in space, but, to continue 
the metaphor, you arrest not even one 
inifSvidual moment of time* 

14. In itseif, iimef which we usually 
suppose to be always in motion, is, on 
the contrary, always stationary*, for it is 
itotlnng else but an original mould or 
faculty of the human mind, though to 
what use this mould may be applied 
after the body is destroyed, we of course 
can scarcely conjecture. With ideas 
of eternity, all conceptions of matter 
and its movements are, of course, vehe- 
mently contrasted. Time and space 
arc both in themselves itiere empty 
moulds, which, when material impres- 
sions are conveyed to them, tlien gene- 
rate the forms of extension and suc- 
cession. 

15. Spijice cannot be measured or 


* A soldier iu the heat of battle may receive a severe wound without immediately 

feeling pain, his mind being completely pro-occupied ; and a man absorbed in thought, 
will stare an acquaintance ill the face without recognising hitn. The savage of 
Jfriiyton seemed scarcely to notice the report of a pistol fired close to his ear, but, by 
the slightest noise of turning the key In the lock of his door, whs gfreAtly excited. In 
short, an impression is no more ttiftn the print Ivhich a seal can make on the finger 
of a wag doll, until, by the mind, it jLi made bito seusatioD* 
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exi 3 t without time^ and time •cannot be 
mesLiured without space. In order to 
measure time, it is absolutely requisite 
to have somewhat that rests in space. 
The liorseman moves and the milestone 
rests. lu like manner, space can only 
be measured by somewhat that moves 
in time ; fur, to measure space, we re- 
quire time to do so. We have tlie 
sensation of space all at once^ but we 
cannot all at once apply lire riband, 
compasses, or carpenter s rule. 

16. Trorii the preceding brief para- 
graphs, we trust it must have become 
(piiie intelligible, that as our knowledge 
is derived through the media of the live 
senses, the matter of our knowledge 
must be sensation, which inevitably and 
universally assumes two distinct and 
yet inseparably connected forms. More- 
over, that these forms are original and 
innate elements or principles of the 
liuman mind, without which it could 
not exist, and they are the indispensable 
receptivities for mateiial nature. Nor 
do they merely receive impressions, 
but, when acted on from without, these 
two fucuities become active (though 
nq^ spontaneously), and bestow form 
on these impressions. The mental ele- 
ment time actually generates succession, 
and that of space generates extemion, 
this being the mould in which all plastic 
iigture is cast. 

17. These are primaiy moulds, or 

form-givers,'’ which existed in the 

mind, d priori, and before it received 
any impressions for them to fashion. 
They are moulds, wherein the mind 
passively receives impressions conveyed 
by the senses, from that which, in col- 
loquial language, is termed external na- 
lui-e, or, in other words, from the world 
of JSomicwi, of which, l>eyond the said 
impressions and sensations, we know 
nothing. 

18. It is evident, moreover, that the 
faculties of time and space are as dif- 
ferent from nature or sensation as the 
mill from the flour which it grinds. 
As the hopper of tlie mill receives the 
grain to be converted into flour, so the 
mind receives impressions through the 
five feelers or senses, to be converted 
into sensation. 

19. Time and space are faculties 
a priori, necessary, and universal, whilst 
the matter given to the mind is contin- 
gent, and d posteriori Every thing 
whiol) is not mind is it posteriori, but 
all the mental elements are <i priori. 

20. Unless it be possible to dispujte 


and set aside these nineteen paragraphs 
as erroneous, and unworthy of serious 
notice, it must unavoidably be inferred 
and granted, dmt) as material nature 
can only exist in time and space, and 
as these are nothing else but innate and 
original elements of the human mind, 
consequently, we are not at liberty to 
assert that what wg colloquially call 
external nature has any existence in 
itself. ()A the contrary, external na- 
ture and sensation must of necessity 
be synonymous. For example, the in- 
dispensable characteristic of space is 
coexisting and cohering parts. Thus, 
a sensation in extension must fill up a 
portion of space, that is, occupy the 
parts A, B, C. But, both space and 
sensation being in the mind, what we 
denominate the ot^ect must evidently 
be a cluster of sensations which can 
only exist in tlie sentient mind. 

21. From all this, it might appear, 
to a superficial reader, that the Herman 
philosopher principally wished to re- 
vive the very ingenious system of 
Berkeley, which that author left incom- 
plete, — a downright puzzle, which 
neither he nor his successors could 
unravel 1 But, whilst Berkeley denies 
the realitp of outward objects, the Kan- 
tian philosopher most decidedly admits 
tlieir reality and validity^ without 
which, in truth, he might as well deny 
his own existence. Yet, as our only 
ntaferief of knowledge consists in sen- 
sation, how it is practicable to decide 
what those objects are in themselves, 
and in what forms they exist, indepen* 
dentUf of the mind, we humbly con- 
ceive it to be beyond all efibrls of in- 
genuity to explain ! The vain confi- 
dence of man, — his “ ignorance con- 
ceited of knowledge," can alone ac- 
count for such rashness ; and it may be 
well to remark here, en passant, that 
Kant’s philosophy is, comparatively 
speaking, the first and only system of 
metaphysics which tends directly to il- 
lustrate the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, and to repress fantastic and pre- 
sumptuous theories. 

22. A^world of phenomena is around 
us, and this world we do know; that is 
to say, we know the sensations thence 
derived, but, as will afterwaixis be 
shewn, reason affords us irrefragable 
conviction (surpassing all evidence de- 
pending on intuitions), that every pht* 
nomenon has its noumenon, or spiritual 
cause, of which last we know nothing. 
In vain conftdence, disregarding tha 
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dictates or. conclusions of reason, we 
now asseh that the grass and trees in 
themselves are green ; but, supposing 
a Claude Lorraiu^lass were invariably 
placed before eacn feye, should we not, 
with equal pertinacity, assert that die 
grass and trees are red ? Let gold^slies, 
in a vessel full of clear water, represent a 
company of philosophers, and let a dro(> 
of arquebiisade, or tincture of myrrh, 
fall into the water. The sub-aqueous 
philosophers behold the expanding 
cloud, which occupies space, and moves 
in time, and they reason as well as they 
aie able on this phenomenon. But 
of the unseen noumenon^ that is, of the 
superior agency, typified by the human 
hand and phial, which produced such 
an effect, these philosopners know pre- 
cisely as much as we, in our wisdom, 
know of the spiritual and eternal cause 
of all the objects around us ; that is to 
say, mithing! 

23. In snort, sensations which, when 
completed by understanding and reason, 
are intuitions, present the mutter of our 
knowledge, but we never can know 
their cuuse^ whicli must always be out 
of the mind. If the cause of sensation 
entered the mind, it would be sensation 
itself, wliich involves an utter absurdity . 

24. It has been customary to say 
that the mind exists in the body. But 
the reverse would be more correct, for 
•all we know of the body is in the mind, 
and matter kijipws nothing. Let the five 
feelers be destroyed, or converted into 
other matter. This affords neither proof 
nor evidence that the mental elements, 
time and space, which arc spiritual, 
will not exist as before. Tliey are here 
receptivities, or moulds of matter, which 
is finite, mutable, and compounded. 
After the body’s dissolution, the rnould 
of space or extension remains, and also 
the mould of time or succession ; but, 
as to the query what sort of objects 
they will frame, or, in other words,' 
“ what new species of grist will be 
poured ink) the mill,” it may be an- 
swered about as easily and accurately 
as the question whether the smil be tall 
or dwarfish, round or square! « 

25. Finally, matter and sensation 
being, in philosophical language, syno- 
nymous, and matter being liable to 
perpetual mutations^ it is, consequently, 
*to the innate elemepts of mind alone, 
a«a direct emanation from tlie 6eity, 
thill we inust look for principles iiti- 
mutable and elernal. So much f6r the 
first lection. 


Section* JI. — 1. In the |>recediflg 
chapter we have divided sensatiou 
two classes, and described^ tlie iwq 
primary moulds or foi;ms In' which the 
mind passively receives impres^bn^ 
conveyed to it By the five material 
feelers or senses. . , « 

2. Hut the perceptions, or^.asJCsmt 
calls them', intuitions, thus produced, 
would ‘be utterly confused and indis- 
tinct without the operation of other and 
very different powers* As ajrcafly 
said, in our preliminary remarks, the 
productions of the sensual or sensitive . 
faculty may be compared to a confused 
mass of builffiug materials which hod-' 
men lay down, and which the architect 
immediately proceeds to convert into a 
symmetrical building. Without the 
powers of understanding we cannot 
fofm a distinct object; without the 
guidance of reason we cannot draw any 
moral conclusions respecting it. . But, 
without lire united operation of all iliree 
faculties — sense, understanding, . and 
reason, we are not even conscious of its 
existence ; for, suppose any portion of 
the mind’s eternal triad to be removed, 
and tlie whole fabric is instantly de- 
stroyed, as completely as a triangle is 
destroyed by the removal of any one 
line. (To the uninitiated some diffi- 
culties may occur . here, which will be 
amply cleared up in the third section,) 

3. As we trust it has, in the previous 
chapter, been clearly explained that 
time and space are innate faculties, 
existing in the mind d priori, we believe 
it will soon become equally in lelligibro, 
that there are twelve original and innate 
principles (powers) of understanding, 
which opciate on tlic materiel or, mat- 
ter derived from the faculty of sense, so 
as to form distinct objects. We be- 
lieve it will soon become obvious lliat< 
the twelve categories of understanding 
are necessary, immutable, and inde- 
structible ; whereas the matter on which 
they operate i^ contingent, mutable, 
and evanescent. 

4. In this country, whilst Immanuel 
Kant has been almost utterly neglected, 
David Hume, not merely for his his- 
tory, but his metaphysics, has been 
wondered *at and extolled. Because 
tiie Scotch pliilosophcr found himself 
quite foiled in his endeavours to deduce 
the universal notion, of cause arid efiect 
from experience, he became a confirmed 
sceptic. But is there any goo<) reason 
why he should have perplexed hipas^f , 
so exclusively on this one point? , H? . 





' W 9 constrained to admit that the no- 
tioti of duuse and effect is universal, 
and, instead oficoncluding it to be an 
original and indispensalje law of the 
mind, hd declared it to be an unac- 
.countable prej udice ! Having gone this 
length, for what assignable reason, we 
di^, should he not also have declared 
tiie universal liotions that two and two 
malce' four, that the radii 6f a .circle are 
equal, or that a mountain isnota soap- 
bubble', tobe unaccountable prejudices ? 
Hie un philosophical reader will answer, 
that we know tliese things from tuition 
and experience, and certainly we do so, 
ds we also know that red-liot iron will 
burn the fingers ; but, were it not for 
innate faculties of mind, wbicli afford 
the elementary conceptions of number, 
of the geometrical line, and of Substance, 
thef numbers 1, 2, 8, 4, the figure of a 
circle, or the soap-bubble, would be 
quite as effectually placed before a calf's 
head as before that of David 1 1 time, or 
any man. The retina of the calf’s eye 
will reflect the objects quite as well as 
they are impinged on the eye of any 
philosopher! Also the mechanism of 


the calTs ea^r is quite as well adapted 
for hearmg'a lecture. According to 
Kantian' doctrine, tiie truth is, that 
principles of arithmetical nunil^r', of 
geometrical lines, of substance and ac- 
cident, cause and. effect, action and re- 
action, are indestructible laws of the 
^man mind, whidi, according to die 
will of Almighty Power, it applies to 
and impresses on material nature. In 
these principles, all that we colloquiallif 
call nature has its only existence. These 
principles are immutable, whilst the 
materials on wliich they operate are 
perpetually changing. The one is ne- 
cessary and indestructible, the other 
contingent and evanescent. 

5. But this lias been a digression, 
though not maUdpropos, It is now re- 
quisite to exhibit the “ twelve original 
categories,” with their mode of oper- 
ating for the construction of a distinct 
object out of the materials afforded by 
the sensual or sensitive faculty ; for in- 
tuitions are blind until perfocted by 
understanding and reasoi). The cate- 
gories are arranged and denominated as 
follows ; — 


T. — Quantity. II. — Quality'. 

1 

JIT, — Relation. 

IV.-SToDXJyfTY. 

^ -J 

1. Unity. j 1. llcality. 

1 . Substance and accident. 

1 r jpossilnfoy. 

2. Multitude. I 2. Negation. 

3. Totality, ' 3. Limitation. ! 

i i 

2. Cause and effect, 

3. Action and reaction. | 



0. In the first place, if a distinct 
object is 10 be constructed, it must be 
subjected to the universal laws oi quart- 
tilt/. It must either be oncy mant/y or 
ally and by this latv, though not without 
simvdtaneous exertion of other cate- 
gories, vve make the object under our 
consideration into one solitary snuff- 
box, and tliis, of course, could not bo 
dohe without the innate conception of 
other numbers — of inant/ (or a multi- 
tude) and all, 

7, Secondly, and in conformity to 
the first category of the second triad, 
the^ box must be proved to be iu quality 
a I'eal box, but in order to do this, it is 
requisite that, fixing our attention 
thereon, we should, by ‘means of the 
box, negate every thing else. It is not 
a table, nor an inkstand, nor a floor- 
carpef. For this operation, the innate 
and Universal principle of 4he matiie- 
matioal line is indispensable, wliicli 
voi.. xvt mo* xc. 


exists d priori in the mind, and applies 
itself to demarcate the box from the 
table on which it rests. Thus, the 
object is rendered distinct by Imitation^ 
and fills up a certain portion in space. 

8. Tlilrdly, and in conformity to th(' 
categories of the third triad, oiir object, 
iu order to be complete, tpu^i be sub- 
jected to the law.s of relation to other 
objects. If real, it must be a sub- 
stance, but what we term, substance is 
merely a collection of properties, liable 
to be disorganised by other substmiees, 
and to clfange in time. To use per-- 
sonification, it is an object painted by 
the limner Time upon' the canvass of 
space.” To graSp a ijerjccl mbsfaucc, 
in other words, an esi^ence, utiperturbable 
and unsusceptibTe of change,. is about 
as practicable as to behold a pure ma- 
thematical line or ^Qintl Both exist 
as elementary princqiles in concept iony' 
but of course neither can become an 
3 D • 
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intuition. So far as the question de- 
pends on experienoSy the notion of sub- 
stance migbl, according to Hutne’s 
example, be set down for another prc- 
judice. All matter is changeable; 
every (so-styled) substance has its ac- 
cidents or changeable properties. The 
snuff-box is here, but it is only a collec- 
tion of properties susceptible of muta- 
tion, and so is the hardest rock of the 
Alpine mountains. 

9. Moreover, according to the second 
law of the third triad, the box must 
have had a maker. We have repeat- 
edly adverted to Hume’s perplexity 
respecting cause and effect, which was 
acknowledged also by Dugald Stewart 
and divers others. They remind us of 
St. Augustin’s dilemma respecting time. 

If no one inquires what it is,” says 
he, “ I know well enough ; but if any 
one asks, I know not.” Hume's doubts 
only tended to excite Immanuel Kant’s 
perseverance, and the latter became 
convinced that, as decidedly as we are 
compelled by the mental laws of time 
and space to divide our sensations into 
successive and extended, so we are led 
by an inherent law of the understanding 
(reason of course co-operating), to de- 
cide that the box did not make itself, 
and further, that the maker’s hands and 
tools, being also material, did not make 
themselves. Through all varieties of 
material nature, there is constant and 
reciprocal cause and effect. An acorn 
causes an oak, but the oak also causes 
the acorn. Precisclt/ as one moment of 
time, that is to say, as one particle of 
matter in motion is always preceded by 
another, so must every* event in our 
finite sphere he pixeeded by its cause. 
It is quite obvious that this constructive 
category of cause and effect acts in 
strict accordance with the mental ele- 
ment time, and the one is as decidedly 
innaic, necessary, and universal as the 
otiier. 

10. Lastly, the third category of this 
triad presents us with that intellectual 
law by which all material nature is 
supported and held together, namely, 
the principle of action and reaction. 
The snuff-box acts on the table by its 
weigiit, and the table reacts by sustain- 
ing it. The reader who has never 
studied Kantian doctrines, whilst he 
admits this to be a law of external na- 
ture, will say, that in the mind it is an 
eifbet of tuition and experience. But 
lie forgets that this law is an eternal 
and unvarying principle^ which would 


exist in All force if the wliole fabric, 
which we now call external nature, 
were annihilated, and that if the said 
principle did not exist d priori in the 
mibdy all the impressions afforded by 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, and ocean 
(of which, in themselves, we know no- 
thing), would have been as utteriy in- 
comprehensible by Newtbn, Coperni- 
cus, and Galileo, as by the beasts in 
the field,VlK) come into the world and 
go out of it as we do, and have the ma- 
terial instruments of sense even more 
perfect than we. 

11. Already we have adverted to the 
objections made to the Kantian system 
by those who assert that it is contrary 
to common sense. But the Kantian 
philosopher no more denies the exist- 
ence of external nature, than the most 
dogmatical logician would dispute that 
of St. Paul’s church, or the Bank of 
England. The philosopher admits the 
existence of both ; but he maintains that 
the stone and lime which compose 
St. Paul’s church, and the symmetrical 
building itself, together with sun, moon, 
and stars, Alps and Pyrenees, though 
known as phenomena, are yet also to be 
contemplated as nonmena, which he 
cannot actually know, inasmuch as the 
matter of his knowledge consists only 
in his own sensations, and the form in 
the categories of his understanding. 
On like principle, the astronomer will 
grant you, in common parlance, that 
the sun rises and sets, although, all the 
while, he is thoroughly convinced that 
it has never moved one inch. 

12. In this exposition of nine consti- 
tutive categories, we are not aware of 
having advanced any assertion which is 
not perfectly comprehensible by every 
sane mind. Witliout these nine elc- 
mentaiy powers, it is impossible that 
any object could be constructed or con- 
ceived . Nor, philosophically speaking, 
could the object exist without the 
exertion of tfiese active faculties. A 
tree is not a tree any more than it is a 
serpent or a snuff-box, till, by means of 
the categories, it becomes one. With 
the phenomenon of the tree, that is, our 
intuition and conception, we are well 
acquainted, but the noumenon, or cause, 
is utterly beyond the reach of our finite 
knowledge. 

13. By the nine categories already 
specified, all the constitutive or con- 
structive powers of understanding ara 
exhausted, and, moreover, all plastic 
nature is exhausted, but th^ is tfne 
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accessory yet indispensable trijfd left to 
be mentioned, whicli consists of the 
categories of 7n(Hfalitj/. Every object 
h<as a jxmilflc, liowever improbable 
mode of existence, contiasted with its 
real one. For examole, the snuff-box 
before us mi^, one aay or another, be 
used by an iuliabitant of the moon. 
But tlie box we now contemplate has 
no connexion with supposed inhabit- 
ants of the moon, and is an immedi- 
ately €,i'istmg box, for, if we denied 
this, we must also deny our own exist- 
ence, which would be absurd. And 
herein is an ample illustration of the 
last category ; viz, ncceBnily, because 
there is no power in heaven or on 
earth which can make an object exist 
and not exist at the same moment,-— 
the distinct conception of necessity 
being “ that of which the contrary is 
impossible.’’ 

14. From the preceding memoranda, 
it must be apparent that the active 
faculty of understanding is exercised 
in two very different modes; firstly, 
when it is occupied with an intuition^ 
for example, the square snuff-box, or 
the seal-rmg now resting on tite table; 
and, sccondl}', when occupied with the 
mere conceptions of those objects when 
removed from actual sight, or, with 
conceptions of the pure mathematical 
square or circle, which, except in the 

mind’s eye,’^ never can be seen. In 
this place it might be an agreeable task 
to follow out the various applications 
of understanding, under the direction 
of reason, as evinced by the scientific 
inventor or demonstrator, the logician, 
])oet, philosopher, and historian, but 
the limits of this article scarcely admit 
of our giving complete outlines, fiu* less 
of going into details. 

1.5. To conclude, it must be admit- 
ted as quite impossible that any object 
can exist in nature, which has neither 
quantity nor qtialily, and which does 
not stand in relationship to surrounding 
objects. But quantity, quality, and 
relation, like time and space, are ele- 
mentary and immutable principles of 
the human mind ; consequently, the 
mind actually generates all tl)p,/urws 
of matter which, in colloquial phrase, 
aie called external nature. So muclt 
for outlines of the second section. 


Section m.— 1 . In the first of these 
two preceding divisions, we endeavoured 
to shew that time and space are indis- 
pensable innate elements of the human 
mind, and that these arc the primary 
moulds or form-givers of sensation. In 
the second chapter (supposing the pro- 
ositions in our first to be granted), it 
as been with equal clearness evinced, 
that, by means of the twelve categories 
of understanding, we give objective 
uni^ to our sensations, and ove tlius 
enabled accurately to distinguish and 
arrange the matter of our knowledge. 

2. Here, that is to say, with time, 
space, and the categories, the sphere of 
material nature ends. But, as mere 
intuitions of sense are imperfect until 
^ nought into form by conceptions of 
understanding, so both would be worth- 
less, that is to say, would leave us the 
mere passive slaves of instinct, and we 
neither could possess consciousness, 
frame a thought, nor originate a motive 
without the supreme and regulative 
faculty of reason. In deciding that we 
have the snuff-box on the table, or five 
fingers on eacli hand, wc indirectly de- 
clare and acknowledge om- own spi- 
ritual existence, which is not subjected 
to laws of material life, for the mind 
cannot act or subsist except as a triad. 
At one and tlte same moment man 
exists to himself as a piiuNOMnsJoiii and 
NOUMEVON.^ lie can measure and 
weigh his own body, as he can measure 
and weigh the snuff-box, but the rqlcs 
of geometry, arithmetic, action and re- 
action, are utterly set aside and baffled 
when applied to mind, 

3. All the varieties and objects of 

material nature necessarily bear the 
stamp of time and space. All that we 
are able to conceive and arrange under 
the categories of understanding, must 
be reducible to these laws. Stretch, 
for example, the notion of time to bil- 
lions and trillions of centuries. Still, 
it is but matter in motion, and, of the 
spiritual element time (though sym- 
bolically it has been termed a 7noald), 
we, of course, can have no conception. 
We arrive eit the but not the 

infinite. Material nature, as we have 
shewn, has, indeed, its governing and 
universal laws or principles, which alone 
are unchangeable, whilst itself 


* It is hoped that the reader will not impute it to careleaaneas if, in this chapter, 
we admit some rspetirkms, which seemed essentially requisite, in order to connect one 
section with another* 
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under^es perpetual mutations. As 
Inanimate bodies are governed by the 
law of action and reaction; for example, 
as water formed on the top of a moun- 
tain will flow to the bottom, and if 
there confined, in ascending pipes, will 
rise again to its original level, so are all 
animated beings endowed witli and pro- 
pelled by instinct. I n this predicament, 
and under this law, man is the mere 
slave of sense and instinct/ to the utter 
exclusion of pure moral principles and 
free will. 

4. It is, therefore, clear that, in order 
to form })ermanent laws for our con- 
duct, or draw immutable conclusions 
from our knowledge, the faculties of 
sense and understanding are inadequate. 
Be it once more repeated, that the latter 
of these faculties, regulates and ar- 
ranges into distinct objects, the various 
materials supplied by the senses, and, 
as every intuition is accompanied either 
by desire or indifference, instinct, after 
its own manner, will excite to action. 

5. But, in the third section of mind, 
in reason alone will be found the 
power of regulating our desires, and 
originating motives^ which exist as 
infinite and indestructihle principles, 
whereas, on the contrary, actions are 
evanescent and mutable, like figures 
traced on the sea-sand, to be effaced by 
the next tide. As long as reason exists 
uninjured in the mind, no power in 
heaven or on earth can destroy the 
freedom of man to choose betwixt obe- 
dience to the impulses of sense and 
instinct for his own immediate gratifi- 
cation and advantage merely j and obe- 
dience fo the dictates of reason, which 
instruct him to act on motives such as, 
inde))endent1y of limited and personal 
benefit, deserve universal approval and 
adoption. (Consequently, man exists 
in a perpetual state of antagonism. 
Instinct propels, reason admonishes, 
and the latter, when speculatively per- 
verted, may exert itself in attempts to 
justify or palliate even the most atrocious 
crimes. Moreover, both principles ex- 
isting together as component parts of 
the mind, man exists, at tht same mo- 
ment, as a being material and spiritual, 
finite and indestructible. 

6. But the powers of instinct are less 
obvious in man than in other animals. 
The regulatorship of reason is indis- 
^pensable for purposes of individual and 
temporary advantage, as well as for the 
estaolisliment of absolute principles ; 
and, as almady mentioned, this faculty. 


according to its application, is divided 
into speculative and practical. As un- 
derstanding gives objective unity to our 
sensations, reason gives unity to our 
desires. It is speculative wh^ applied 
to desires and pursuits tempiorar}* and 
evanescent, wxidi practical when directed 
to objects eternal and immutable. Thus, 
reason may direct the fabrication of a 
finely tempered sword, and, when the 
weapon' is completed, the same faculty 
affords to its possessor the free choice be- 
twixt using it, as a cowardly assassin, in 
order to deprive another of life, and ob- 
tain his purse, or to raise it only against 
a murderer, and in defence of the inno- 
cent, even though his own life is risked 
in the encounter. Sense presents the 
matter j and understanding supplies the 
form of the sword : the duly of reason 
is to originate the motives with which 
the weapon is to be wielded. 

7. We use the word originate'' for 
the sake of more marked distinction. 
Moreover, the powers of sense and un- 
derstanding are called into action by - 
impressions derived from external non- 
mcna of material and mutable nature, 
but the j)owcrs of reason have no similar 
incentives or inpingement, but are a 
more direct emanation from the Deity. 

8. By the faculties of time, space, 
and the twelve categories, as we have 
endeavoured to explain, all the varied 
objects in nature, in other words, the 
forms of nature, are actually generated. 

We do not possess material nature ex- 
cept through the medium of the senses, 
nor has that material nature its forms 
except through the categories of under- 
standing. By means of tlicse faculties 
we accomplish llie conslruclion of a 
sensual and intellectual, a physical and 
mathematical world, but tlie moral and 
spiritual world remains yet to be con- 
structed; and for this operation we 
must look to pure practical reason. 

9. As already shewn, the matter on 
which the ai^ive faculty of understand- , 
irig operates, is merely our own sensa- 
tions, out of which it constitutes all the 
intelligible objects of nature. Practi- 
cal reason being a purely active faculty, 
must, ajso, have objects to work upon, 
and, rejecting all the varieties of organic 
nature or sensation which are mutable 
and evanescent^ it selects for the subject 
of its operations the twelve categories, 
which are in themselves spiritual .vx\^ 
eternal. 

10. Take all the mental elements 
we have analysed, and it will be 
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found, oil reflection, that co^iti-asting gories, whereof the /orw (as impressed 
willi tJic material and mutable objects by laws of reason) is absoluteness nr 
of sense and understanding, we possess infinity.* And, in every one of these 
indestructible iiicas of the spiritual and ojierations, the spiritual connexion 
absolute. Such ideas, refer to objects completing the, triad, is obviously in- 
bey ond the reach of our knowledge, dispensable, for the soul taking itself 
which never can be as intuitions for the matter or subject of thought, 
or reducible to forms or conceptions, must yet always acknowledge its own 
Yet, by syllogisms of reason, a moral separate existence, thus at once ac- 
conviction of their existence is esta- knowledging a form or mode of being 
blished, such as even excels -all dc- which is unconditioned and absolute, 

inonstration addressed to the senses. 12. Underneath the four triads of 
With syllogisms, any more than dia- the' intellectual categories, Karit has 
gram, we shall not trouble the reader, ])laced his six ideas of reason, thus 
J3ul take another exani])lc. The student completing his twenty principles of 
sees a candle burning on his table. mind. The six ideas are arranged and 
The sensual or sensitive fiiculty is ira- denomkiated as follows; — 1. Absolute 
pinged, and he has the sensation of totality; 2. absolute limitation; 3. 
liuninous space ; undcrstiindiiig forms absolute substance ; 4. absolute cause; 
the candle, and here ends the sphere of 5. absolute concurrence; 6. absolute 
actual knowledge. Reason alone es- necessity. 

slablislics consciousness of his own 13. With the conception of quantity, 
existence as a moral and responsible as indicated in the first triad of catc- 
buiijg, existing separately from every gories, is contrasted an idea of absolute 
possible object of his thoughts, also totality, this being the result of aii ir- 
rstablishing the conviction, that every refragable judgment of reason. All 
materia] object, has not only a material quantity that exists in material nature 
but a sj)iriiual cause, which cannot be is conditioned ; there is no whole, how- 
percepiible through the medium of any ever vast or contracted, of whicli we 
siMJse. Setting all urti(lcuil,/hr^t£</a of can predicate that it is unchangeable 
logic aside, this conclusion of reason is self- sustained, indivisible, nccesstiry, 
equally universal and indestructible in iinsucccssivc, and imcxtcnded. But it 
the. human mind, with the conception has been already agreed that this ina- 
ofu pure matbcinatical figure. tcrial nature is a gift, and that there 

11. It is impossible that the mind cannot be a gift without a giver; coii- 

caii exist and operate except as an un- sequenlly, reason by dcliberaiivc judg- 

alterablc iriad^ the whole i)Owers of meiit, originates the idea of an absolute 
which must be exemplified in every whole or infinite first cause, which, to 
judgment, whellicr the object be finite repeat once more a favourite illustration, 
or infinite, spiritual or corporeal. There exists in idea, as decidedly as a pure 
must always be matter, form, and triangle or circle exists in conception, 
spiritual connexion. But, as iniite That the best powers of practical reason 
beings, we are often necessitated to use, may be dormant or obtuse in most 
ill regard to spiritual objects, the laii- human beings, cannot be wondered at. 

giiage of symbols and personification. So far from the senses affording it 

In order to have an intuition, we re- support, they are always in a slate of 

quire mailer^ that is to say, immediate warfare and opposition. Yet it may 
sensation, of which the form is time be observed, that no race is so savage 

and space. In order to have a concep- and brutalised by sense, as to be wholly 

lion, we require, also, matter^ and we without indication of this faculty, 

lake intuitions (or somewhat that is With this first idea of reason, orfgi- 

withiii the possible scope of inluilions), nating the idea of the universe or world 

of whicli the form consists in the twelve of noumc^yi, is intimately woven the 

categories. To have an idea, we re- great moral principle already mtmlion- 

quirc matter also (here the symbolical ed, viz. “ Let the. motive of your 

lunsuafre is inlenlionally adopted), and action be such, that it deserves to cou- 

vve lake for matter, the pure concep- stitute a universal law for all reason- 

tions, the mere principles of the cate- able beings. Motives in the spheie 

* Without symbol or metaphor, be it observed, that reason, *111 choosing its object, 
supersedes material nature by {spiritual nature. 
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of the infinite correspond to actions in 
tlie Spliere of .the finite. 

14. We how proceed to the second 
triad of categories, under tiie title 
quality. 1^0 that limitation which be- 
longs to all objects of oiir knowledge, 
reason opposes the contrasting idea of 
infinite or absolute limitation, which 
no powers of sense or Understanding 
can grasp. Yet, withoOt such an idea, 
we must hold the separate Existence of 
spirits to be impossible, inasmucl^ as 
by no earthly means can we assign to 
them any boundaries for distinction. 
All that We know or can conceive is 
successive or extended. But will any 
sane inort.il maintain that his mind, 
like ins body, is successive and ex- 
tended ? Will he undertake to specify 
its figure, dimensions, or duration? 
Yet, the idea of unconditioned limita- 
tion exists in the mind, as decidedly as 
the principle of the pui-c mathematical 
line. An unphilosophical reader will 
say, that the pure conceptive line is 
but a reflection or shade of the «yni- 
bolical one, consequently, both are the 
result of tuition and experience. But 
the abstract principle must exist a 
priori in the mind. It is universal and 
necessary, whereas the symbol is limited 
and contingent. 

15. To proceed : from the first cate- 
gory of the third triad — namely, sub- 
stance and accident, reason instantly 
originates the contrasting idea of a 
perfect substance, which admits not of 
accident, — that is to say, which is not 
made up of changeable properties, but 
is immutable and indivisible in eternity ; 
namely, the inclestnictible mind or soul. 
Time is the mould of mutability, the 
element in which exist objects or beings 
finite, compounded, and mutable. Eter- 
nity can only be defined as an element 
wherein exist objects ymre, indivisible, 
uncompouiided, necessary, and imper- 
ishable, — the very opposite of all finite 
and earthly phenomena. 

16. With regard to the second cate- 
gory of this third triad, it must be re- 
collected, that 111 rough the whole ma- 
terial w'orld, the chain of causes and 
effects is rendered evident to sense, or 
conceivable by understanding ; but to 
ibis, reason immediately opposes the 
violent contrast of a power free from 

‘ nil the restrictions of time, having its 
•full force only in eternity, — in other 
words, of an absolute and first cause, 
where eveiy thing -originates in itself. 
Out of the idea of an absolute cause 


(being speculatively perverted in its 
application), arose the once favourite 
system of the animus mundi. 

17. The third category under the 
triad, eiititled relation, exhibits that 
univ'ersally acknowledged and indis- 
l^nsable principle of action and re- 
action, whicli pervades and sustains all 
nature. But within ^our finite sphere, 
we possess visibly and palpably the 
symbols* of this balance, which am all 
liable to change, whereas, the law itself 
remains unchangeable. To this ma- 
terial balance — namely, the action of 
matter on mutter, which we perfectly 
know, reason opposes the unknowable 
contrast of infinite or absolute concur- 
rence, thus at once originating the idea 
of a Cod. Witliout these laws of 
action and reaction, nature could not 
subsist, and, as we have already more 
than once asked, how could there be 
laws without a law-giver ? 

18. But all the three principles 
above-mentioned, mu.sl concur in esta- 
blishing the complete idea of the di- 
vinity, who must firstly be a substance, 
perfect, indivisible, necessary, and iin- 
inntable ; secondly, must be the origi- 
nal ctfnse, excluding all notions of 
priority ; thirdly, must be regulator and 
preserver of the universe. 

10. In like manner, the three cate- 
gories of understanding, under the head 
modality, viz. possibility, existence, and 
necessity, though limited in their range 
when applied to the matter of onr ex- 
perience, yet, when freed from time 
and space, and carried by reason to the 
infinite, afford materials, if we may be 
allowed the expression, for the con- 
trasting idea- of infinite or absolute 
necessity. As elsewhere observed, ne- 
cessity may briefly be defined, that of 
which the contrary is impossible. 

20. Thus wc have gone through the 
iwcntjf dements. VVe have rougWy 
and liastily dissected Kant’s map of 
the mitid, and must leave the reader to 
put it together as he best can. Pope 
says, that every man’s reason differs 
from another’s, which is merely saying 
in other words, what we have admitted, 
that the perverted applications of reason 
are numberless. The poet further ob- 
serves, that a good man is often in- 
dolent, whilst a rogue exhibits an ex- 
treme degree of industry and activity. 
But, according to Kant’s system, there 
can he no possible doubt as to the 
clear distinctions betwixt moral good 
and evil. No doubts can exist whiter 
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a fuolive be selfish, instinctive, the effect 
of mere sensual propulsion, Sr a motive 
which conscience, in other words, 
reason or free' will, originates and de- 
cides upon as worthy of universal ap- 
proval. Man considered as a part of 
material nature^ is a mere phenomenon, 
and belong to time and space. But, 
considered as a rational and moral 
being, he is entirely out of time and 
space, and must, also, be out of material 
nature, that is to say, he is an absolute 
substance, and not a mere compound 
of changeable properties, lie is a 
uoutuenoTiy or being of superior order, 
who exercises judgment and authority 
over his malerud shadow^ over his 
soi-disant and pretended self, as an 
inferior phenomenon. And if Pope’s 
caustic remark be true, that reason 
accommodates itself to the passions of 
each individual, the Kantian teacher 
may fortify his pupils against this dan- 
ger by the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, with wliich his system is in the 
strictest abcordancc. 

This has turned out a long article ; 
but room must be left for a brief 
which we tliink indispensably 
important. In endeavouring to make 
Kant ism comprehensible, to a certain 
extent, for all readers, wc have, fro 


temporej assumed the tone of advocacy 
and partisanship, which, before wind- 
ing up, must be utterly disclaimed.^ 
With certain improvements, no doubt 
(which the views of the original author 
will bear out and sanction), the system 
may be rendered one of the most ac- 
curately coherent and ingenious theo- 
ries that have ever been devised. But 
we have here endeavoured only to 
compress and arrange the materials 
afforded oy Mr. Wirgman and other 
oommenlators — to give the philosophy 
as it exists, not as it might be. The 
principal defect in our opinion is, that 
so much attention being devoted to 
distinctions betwixt the mental faculties, 
their connexion is injuriously thrown 
into shade. Verbose eloquence is be- 
stowed on reason, whilst the sensitive 
faculty is unjustly depreciated. Enough 
is not said of their mutual dependence 
on each other, their action and reaction, 
nor is sufficient rasped shewn to time 
and space J which are eternal elements. 
Verhum sapientL The metaphysical 
rdhder will immediately perceive the 
drift of these brief hints, and this paper, 
however imperfect in itself, may lead 
to others in a style at once bolder and 
more scientifically guarded. 
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UEVOLUTlONAltY rAllALLELS BETWEEN 1685-9 AND 1833-7, 

No. Til. 

1. rnoCIlESS TIIIIOUGH THE COUNTIES. 

2. COMMISSIONS OF THE VEACE TO BE BEFOnMED. 

3. CONFERENCES RESORTED TO. 

4. KING DE JURE AND KING D£ FACTO. 

5. AFFAIRS IN IRELAND. 

0. TYRCONNEUAND o’cONKELL. 

7. IRISH CORPORATIONS. 

8. ARMED FORCE REMODELLED. 

9. INCREASE OF POPERY. 

10. IRISH CHURCH. 

11. CONDUCT OF PEERS. 

12. CONCLUSION. 


.Tames II. appeal’s to have experienced 
from Uic country party the chief oppo- 
sition to his designs to subvert Protest- 
aiitisin, and introduce i'opery : he 
was, therefore, like our present minis- 
ters, obliged to resort to more delicate 
methods of conversion and seduction 
than those which he had employed jti 
the cities and towns, before he ventured 
to call a new parliament. We shall 
now proceed to shew' some of the arti- 
tioes used at that period, as at the pre- 
sent, for the same purpose of securing 
elections. » 

llogcrMorth, having descril>ed some 
pieces of the policy of King James's 
cabinet, in 1637, says, “ the next work 
was to make fair weather with a new 
parliament.’' ** Tlie methods were 
partly local and partly personal ; the 
local part was to be executed by regu- 
lating, or, rather, corrupting corpora- 
tions, that had right of election, by 
putting out and in mayors, recordeis, 
burgesses, Tliis local method of 

conuption in 1836 has been already 
exposed. “ As to the counties,” says 
Jl. North, “ they were too big to be 
ilius tampered with.” They, therefore, 
tried another scheme willi them. So- 
merville, a AMiig author, tells us (p. 
164) that the information derived from 
“ various channels of inquiry was in- 
tended for the direction of the lords' 
regulators, a new denomination of 
commissioners appointed to tnquire 
into the legal qualifications of voters, 
and the political scnlinienls which 
they held ; though the first was the 
professed object of their jurisdiction, 
yet it was well understood that the last 
wa?the true object , and the secret spring 
of all their decisions'* 

By the reforra-act of Earl Grey’s 


administration, commissioners called 
revising barristers w'ere named, whose 
duty comprised only the first part of 
that of the regulators in 1686 ; and for 
the sake of perfect impartiality, and for 
the security of justice, their appoint- 
ment was placed in the hands of the 
king’s Judges, who were supposed to be 
free from political bias, and acquainted 
with the practitioners at the bar. 

But the last part of the duty of the 
regulators in 1686 being llie into ob- 
ject of the present government, they 
introduced, during the last session of 
parliament, the Ilegistmtion of Voters 
Bill,” to divest the impartial judges of 
this important piece of patronage, and 
to place the appointment of the revising 
barristers in their own hands, whereby 
they might grant the office, with its 
emoluments, to such persons only as 
would be political partisans, and there- 
by pollute the streams of justice, for 
the purpose of maintaining themselves 
in power. The house of lords exposed 
and defeated this fraudulent design. 

1. We may apply to the ministers of 
tlie present day the words used by Mr. 
Itapin, in reference to James If., — 

it w'ould be tedious and difficult to 
relate all the kijfigV secret methods, — 
the cmisstTries he sent into the counties 
and corporations, — the instructions he 
gave them to gain liic people, the argu- 
ments, promises, and menaces they 
used : all that can be said in general 
is, that notkhing was forgot which he 
thought would contribute to the pro- 
curing a favourable parliament. With 
this view, he made a prdgrcss through 
several towns, and stopped at the cities 
and great towns to caress and intimi- 
date the people *' (p. 760). Our Whig- 
lladical government knew tliat their 
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‘'cbiefstrengthlay in the grea^ towns not originated with ministers,— vehe- 
and, tiiercforo, last autumn, various mi- mently abused the Conservatives Tor 

nisicrs travelled througli different parts the loss of bills, for whose abandou- 

of the country,' endeavouring to gain ment they were not responsible, — re- 

Iho people by “ arguments, promises, joiced in the alliance with Mr, O’Con- 

and menaces,” stopping at the cities nell, saying of his support, “ iliat he, 

and great towns, caressing the people, for one, was very glad of it and 

by vaunting what they had done, or in- ended by making no hidden allusion 

tended to do, for them, and intimidat- to a reform of the House of Lords. It 

ing them, by the dangers which they might, he said, ‘‘ be necessary to con- 

assured them would ensue, if a ( .’on- sider whaU measure should be resorted 

servativc government returned to power. to for tlie purpose."' 

M iih this view, the chancellor of the "Sir Henry Parnell, journeying for 
exchequer vvent to Limerick, and at a the purpose of popularity, addressed 

public meeting “ vindicated the events his constituents at Dundee, and said, 

of last session,"' saying, “ that it did “ With regard to any plan of peerage 

not siifl'er by the contrast with the last reform, I have only to put you in mind 

lory session, of which so much praise that several plans have been proposed, 

was heard;"" but he omitted to say and that the advocates of the measure 

that Lord John Russell and himself, have not agreed cii any of those plans; 

in conjunction with Mr. O’Connell, and, therefore, it would be premature, 

had, by a factious division, cut short and quite impossible, in me to speak 

that Tory session, before Sir Robert of any plan for the accomplishment of 

J 'cel’s government weie able to intro- this purpose."' 

ducc their measures. Another minister, one of the Lords of 

The Earl of Minto proceeded to ihe^Trcasury, for the like purpose of 

Hawick, where he more modestly said, gaining popularity, said, on the same 

tiiat “ (he last session of parliament was subject, [ shrink not from giving 

not absolutely barren of improvement, my opinion. We have had organic 

and some good laws were passed," changes, and, if it sliould be necessary, 

with tiiat assistance which he gratefully we can have recourse to them again 

acknowledged, saying that he did and boasted that “ the last session w’as 

grcalli/ ** value the supj^ort given to fraught with some great results to the 

the government by Mr. (J’( oiinell,’’ country." 

and (lid not consider it “ dishonour- Lord (Jlenclg uttered similar senti- 

able’" to the government. For the menls at Inverness ; in short, ‘‘ nothing 

])urpose of casting odium upon the was forgot which” they “ ihonghl 

Conservatives, he said there was a would contribute to tfic procuring a 

“ long list of wholesome incasure.s re- fuvaurublc parliament'^ 

jectctl ill the mere wantonness of To- Loid John Russell was aware that 

ryisin whereas, in fact, of twelve the counties could not be tampered 
luincipal measures promised or intro- with; he knew that the agricultural in- 
duced by government during the last tcresl was opposed to the government, 

session, nine were abandoned by minis- and he therefore resolved to adopt ano- 
ters on account of their own support- ther and more delicate scheme to de- 
ers, and three on account of the amend- stroy the intluence of tlie proprietors, 

ments of their opponents.* The recent Poor-law Bill was one, 

Tlic attorney-general, for the same though not a very successful part, of 

jiurpose, visited Cupar, where he told such a plan. It was too odious a 

the inhabitants tliat “ the people were measure for government tliereby to se- 

tbe source of all power."' He visited cure to themselves much good-will. 

Edinburgh, where he took credit to But if the act possessed not that posi- 

government for measures which had live adv^itage, it conferred on them 

* Tlie nine are, — the hills for (Church -rules, Irish Poor-law, English Poor-liiw 
Amendment, Stamp Duties, f^hurch Discipline, Ecclesiastical Court.s, Factories 
Amendments, Ilenefices Pluralities, and Uegislnition of Voters. I’he only hill 
wliich can he disputed us not belonging to (his list is the last; and as the peers 
restored the hill to tho original form in which ministers framed it, by expunging 

tlie Radical alterations, the Radicals were the true cause of the loss of liiat measme. 
The three are, — the Irish Tithe-hill, Irish Municipal Reform-hill, and English 
31unicipul Refbrm Amendment-bill. 
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the negative beneBt of rendering the 
country gentle^nen, who might form the 
board of guardians, disliked by the 
poorer orders with witom they are 
placed in immediate contact. Thus 
the guardians sustain the odium of an 
oppressive law, while ministers derive 
the benefit of a vast amount of patron- 
age. 

2. North (230) tells us, in 1687, that 
‘‘ the commmionfi of the peaoe and 
tenancy ivcrc to be reformed. So, 
also, in our days of professed libefly 
and practised tyranny, we are to have 
our rural police bills and our local 
courts bill, for the same purpose of su- 
perseding the resident nobility and 
country gentlemen. The system pro- 
posed by these two measures is of so 
un-English and dangerous a tendency, 
that it requires one word at our hands 
in developing a parallel between the 
two most unconstitutional and arbitrary 
])cnods of British history. 

The system is one of general cen- 
tralisation ; it places all patronage in 
the hands of ministers, — it brings all 
matters under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the executive, — it intrudes go- 
vernment officers into every village, 
hamlet, and district, — it will fully esta- 
blish an inquisitorial system of es- 
pionage, — and its main object is to de- 
prive country gentlemen of all power 
in the local government and adminis- 
tration of justice in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and to render them devoid 
of consequence or respect, lliesc bills 
for a rural police aiid for local courts 
would lake from the gentry habits of 
judicial business, would leave them ig- 
norant of the law, deprive them of the 
regard of llieir inferiors, and incapa- 
citate them for the discharge of public 
duties; at length their independence 
would be broken down, and the servile 
partisans of government substituted in 
their places. ]*^inally, these measures 
would disgust the aristocracy residing 
on their properties, and induce them 
to repair to tlie capital, and become, 
like the old French and present Spanish 
nobility, titled serfs and liverifd lackeys 
of the government ; powerless and de- 
praved wearers of coronets and stars — 
badges rather of slavery than of honour. 

The establishment of a rural police 
would be the appointment of a French 
gendarmerie throughout the twelve 
thousand villages of England and 
Wales ; the finger of government would 
be in the concerns of every one, as is 


now the ^case under the despotic ad- 
ministratton of that ultra- LiUra/ Lows 
Philippe, in France. 

This project is at the present time 
put forth by governmetit as a fieeler, to 
try the temper and disposition of the 
country gentlemen, as a means of inti- 
midating the magistracy, and inducing 
them to go along with the government, 
by suspending yet worse measures 
over their heads, — 

Pretonding public good, to serve their 
own.” 

The local courts bill is alike in cha- 
racter, and has a like object. The 
amount of patronage which tliis mea- 
sure would place at the disposal of the 
crown is inconceivable, and imminently 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject. 
A writer in favour of the bill, and, 
therefore, not likely to exaggerate, com- 
putes the number of new places, with 
salaries and other emoluments, at be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred. 
He says, “ We are satisfied that the 
whole establishment would not cost 
more than 150,000/. per annum. For 
128,000/. per annum two appellate 
judges might receive 2,500/. per an- 
num, each ; GO local judges, 800/. each ; 
150 registrars, 250/. each; 250 clerks, 
100/. each; and 300 messengers, 75/. 
each, leaving a considerable surplus 
for the extra travelling expenses of the 
local judges, registrars, 

A nice amount of crown patronage 
for hungry lawyers and others, and a 
good round sum of money, with which 
an economical government might tax 
the country, in order to give themselves 
the benefit of a stipendiary over an un- 
paid magistracy ; the machinery of the 
rural police force would be infinitely 
more extensive ; but let it only equal the 
above, and the boasted liberty of Eng- 
lishmen under the free constitution, 
confirmed at the revolution of 1688, 
will become^ mere matter of history — 
a tale of other day^. 

In 1686, Clarendon said, “ We have 
forty abstracts of the commission.’* In 
1836, we had abstracts of forty com- 
missions, which, issued by a Whig 
governmbnt, exhibited their ambitious 
love of place, patronage, and corrup- 
tion. 

In 1688, the palriotic Sir Patrick 
Hume, then an exile for tlie cause of 
'liberty, wrote from Utrecht that the 
crown of England attempted to get 
over the barrier of the laws by edicts 
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of a Fretich cut,”— Fiance# being then 
under the scepire of LouiS XIV., the 
most ambitious and absolute monarch 
in Euroi>e. These commissions, wlwjreby 
power and responsibility are taken from 
the cotistiliUed authorities, and, con- 
trary to the forms of the constitution, 
are vested in the executive, whereby 
legislation is taken from parliament, 
and placed in the hands of the king in 
council, is a supersedure of the laws 
“ by edicts of a French cut.” 

I'his system of centralisation, as it is 
called in France, or, of throwing all 
power into the hands of govornnient, is 
tlic same as was brought to perfection 
by a sovereign avowedly aiming at uii.- 
versal empire, more despotic, far more 
inimical to civil freedom, than Louis 
XIV. It was by means of a system 
similar to llijit wliich the false friends 
of liberty are pursuing, that Napoleon 
Iluonaparte concentered all power in 
his own person, and enslaved tlip 
people. . 

Every measure which the proseiit mi- 
nisters introduce for the ostensible pur- 
pose of civil or religious liberty con- 
tains, though undetected in its compo- 
sition, the ingredients of centralisation, 
and seeds of ministerial power; and, 
if examined, will be found incompa- 
tible with the whole spirit of the const i- 
Uition of this country. 

The new London University afl’ords 
a most striking- example of what has 
been advanced. Our plausible, popu- 
larity-hunting ministers, warned by the 
instances of independence recently ex- 
hibited at Oxford and Glasgow, where 
the members, having opportunitic.- of 
giving expression to puolic opinion, 
exhibited it in their indignation at the 
appointment of Dr, Hampden as divi- 
nity professor, by their election of the 
Duke of Wellington as chancellor, and 
the glorious triumph of Sir U. Peel over 
the attorney-general . Thus warned, they 
resolved, while abolishing certain and 
defined forms of Christian faith, to 
abolish all forms of popular election 
also, to render the university a mere 
dependency on the crown, a fief of the 
executive ; and, while conferring “ the 
distinctions justly due to proficiency in 
literature, science, or art,” to “ impose 
a test (not o^oligious, but) of political 
“ opinions, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to bind in the fetters” of minis- 
terial subservierrey “ the talent and the 
merit of the present enlightened age.” 
As Editiuod Bui^e in 1796 said of 


the Duke of Bedford, so may we, forty 
years later, say of the son of the Duke 
of Dedferd, “ Let” him « lake care* 
how he endangers the safety of tlie 
constitution which secures his own 
utility or his own insignificance.” 

3. Another practice, which has lately 
been resorted to with the greatest suc- 
cess, has also been borrowed from 
King James IL, who employed it for 
the pui^ose of having a parliament 
‘‘ entirely at his devotion.” The prac- 
tice we allude to is that of conferences 
where “ men were closeted to engage 
them in the king’s measures” (Rapin, 
760). Hume (202) says that James • 
knew that the “ sanction of parliament 
was necessary for the completion of his 
designs in favour of the Catholics;” he 
had employed, therefore, with thcrnein-- 
bers of pm'linment many private con- 
fe7xnccs, which were then called clos<it- 
ings; and he used every expedient of 
reasons, menaces, and promises, to 
breiik their obstinacy in this parli- 
cailar.” 

It is to the conference at Litchfield 
House, St, Jafncs\ that we are in- 
debted for the late violent measures 
for the establishment of Popery in 
Ireland,” the determination to despoil 
the Prolestaiil church, — it is to that 
conference that Mr. O^Connell owes 
his pi'esent power and influence, and 
ministers owe thereto not only the par- 
tial success of their revolutionary de- 
signs, but their very political existence. 

Other conferences likewise took 
place in Downing Street, with the 
hope of producing union among the 
supporters of the government ; but, if 
report speak true, ministers, at some of 
these meetings, as James did on similar 
occasions, met both with “ coldness 
and reluctance” to their “ designs.” 

4. Before we turn again to the affairs 
of Ireland, one remark, though not 
strictly within the limits of a parallel, is 
yet loo deserving of notice to be omit- 
ted. The fact to which we allude is, 
that tlic present ministers liave not 
only most faithfully copied the acts of 
that administration which preceded 
and produced the revolution of 1088, 
but they have, moreover, in one respect, 
gone beyond the intention and object 
of Ihfit governmenl, — they have antici- 
paled the . resfult of those measures 
which overthrew the monarchy, ^iid 
have adopted the only lamentabie con- 
sequence of that glorious Revolution. 

Ministers nominally serve our gra- • 
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cious master, William IV., as king dc 
jure^ they are in reality the slaves of a 
* tyrant whoin they have set over them- 
selves as king de facto : tlieir measures 
affect to he those of the cabinet of St. 
James’s ; they are, in fact, those dic- 
tated by the parliament of the Dublin 
Corn Exchange. 

So completely is this the case, that 
almost all our ministers have aban- 
doned the principles whiclu at one 
time or another they entertained upon 
llie various questions now occupying 
public attention, in order to obey the 
commands of Daniel O’Connell. 

If any one doubts this, let him bear 
in mind that, three years since, the go- 
vernment denounced Mr. O’Connell as 
a rebellious disturber of the peace; 
that Lord Melbourne was a member of 
that government ; that his lordship first 
took office as Irish secretary in 1827, 
under Mr. Canning, and continued 
such under the Duke of Wellington. 
That Lord Clenelg first held the same 
office in 1818, and was twelve years, a 
Tory. That Lord Palmerston was 
twenty-three years a member of Tory 
governments, Nvhich certainly did not 
give encouragement to Mr. O’Connell. 
That Lord Mulgrave’s father for very 
many years held a high office in the 
same administrations, and resigned, in 
order to make room for the entmuicc of 
tlic Duke of Wellington into the ca- 
binet. That the present Earl of Mul- 
grave, then Lord Norinanby, applied 
for office from the same government ; 
and that the refusal he then met with 
is the commonly-believed cause for his 
turning round, and changing his poli- 
tics. lie, therefore, did not enter pub- 
lic life with any great partiality for 
Mr. O’Connell. Tiie present Wbig- 
lladical Chancellor of Ireland, who 
now assists Mr. O’Connell to despoil 
the church, was formerly Tory attorney- 
general for Ireland, and as such gave 
the following opinion upon the liability 
of cinircli properly, — that on the 
same principle the property of every 
iiicin ill the kingdom was equally 
liable, lie maintained that ll\e pro- 
perty of the church was as sacred as any 
other ; if they began with the church, 
let the landholder look to himself.” 

Tliese facts cannot be laid too often 
before the public ; and surely they 
she|y the immense sacrifice of cha- 
racter which our rulers have made, in 
order to serve the lawless king de facto 
whom they have themselves created. 


5. Having related some of the princi- 
pal i)oint8 6f resemblance between die 
revolutionary policy of the years 1^0-7 
and 1836-7, as regards England, we 
will again direct our attention to la^- 
land, where precisely similar proceed- 
ings have been going on at the (wo 
periods. 

And the narrative of the events 
at (?ilher epoch cannot be belter intro- 
duced to notice than by prefixing the 
following extracts from Dr. Douglas’s 
edition of Lord Clarendon’s Corre- 
spondence, which was published in 
1763. 

In reference to the letters to the 
Earl of Rochester, from his brother, the 
Earl of Clarendon, while lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, viz., during 1686 and 1087, 
it is said, — 

fii the letters from Iiwland a scene 
is disclosed which unavoidably com- 
mands tlie attention of every one who 
would he glad to see the Revolution 
fully justified, by a most authentic ac- 
count of the whole plan of the encroach- 
ments meditated by King .lames on the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland ; a 
prelude to what his English subjects 
were to expect in due time. Transac- 
tions unattended by circumstances that 
are striking in tlieir own nature may be- 
come more interesting and important 
when considered as tlie cause of gieat 
])ublic rev^olutions that afterwards Ini])- 
pened. In this view, tlierefoi'e, tlie va- 
rious particulars which occur in Lord 
Clarendon’s desjmtches,— tlie encourage- 
ment given to the Pojnsh bisho]), un- 
known to the Protestant governor of 
Ireland, to hold public assemblies, and 
to wear their liabits in Dublin, — the 
keeping vacant the church iirefernienls, 
that the revenues appropriated by law 
for the maintenance of a Protestant 
<‘stabli.sliment might furnrsli u fund for 
subsisting the Popish clergy,— the orders 
rejieatedly sent to make Papists members 
of corporations, justices of the peace, 
sheriffs, privy counsellors, and judges, in 
defiaiico of law, .4- the arbitrary reversals 
of outlawries, and (what w'as a principal 
object of the attention of tlie court) the 
infuiiiouB remodelling of the army.*' 

** All that we boast of as Englishmen 
we owo to the Revolution. While we 
enjoy the vathiable blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, we shall read here with 
satisfaction the most authentic account 
of the strange nttemptB oOames to esta- 
blish lawless despotism, smd to introduce 
odious superstition, which has yet ap- 
peared. And while we have the fullest 
view of the dangers escaped, it will be 
no small addition to the value of the pre- 
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sent collection, that it confirM^s many im- 
portant facts which throw lig^ht on the 
conduct of tliose patriots who hi»d the 
honesty to resist a tyinnt, and happily 
Buceeeiiod in tlieir glorious attempt.'’ 

IIow do these sentiments come home 
to our breasts at the present time! 
Kvery historian of the reign of James 11. 
appeal’s merely to be recounting the 
arbitrary and Papistical proceedings 
of the present administratfon. Here 
are mentioned the public assemblies 
of the Catholics of the present day, — 
the vestments in which they appear in 
public, — “ Ihc revenues appropriated by 
law for the maintenance of a Protest- 
ant establishment" sought to be di- 
verted to other purposes, — the promo- 
lion of Roman Catholics in the various 
civil departments of the state in pre- 
ference to Protestants, — the infamous 
remodelling of an armed force, which 
has been lately eflected by means of 
the Irish Constabulary Force Hill,” 
and many other measures, are copied 
from llie same original. 

Hut we turn to the author of the 
'Memoirs of Great liritain and Ire- 
land , Dalrymple, who, having men- 
tioned the events in Croat Hrituin 
during the year 1686, proceeds (p. 96) 
to say, — 

** While .lumoa was iu this manner al- 
ternately encouraged or disappointed in 
his projects in favour of Popery by liis 
British subjects, liis successes in Ire- 
land, a country already full of Catholics, 
and long subjected to the government of 
England^, gave him hopes unalloyed with 
any uneasiness. Ilie surest marks of the 
spirit of a government are to he found in 
the ndniiiiistnition of its provijices.” 

** All corporations and offices of every 
kind, from the highest to the lowest, 
were thrown open to Roman Catholics, 
and some bmnehes of governmejit were 
engrossed almost entirely by tliem. 'Fhe 
general language of office was to speak 
with contempt of all Protestants. In 
ordhr to maintain a superiority in the 
privy- council, tlie Homan Catholic puisno 
judges, and even some private practising 
lawyers, were introduced into it, — ho- 
nours which they themselves were 
ashamed of, because they were conscious 
that men of their order IniH never en- 
joyed them before. A regular Popish 
hierarchy was established : the bishops 
received orders to wear the habits of 
their order in public.” 

This description, taken from the 
page of Dalrymple, does with an 
ominous degree of accuracy narrate the 


proceedings in Ireland during the past 
year. The attempts on the corpora- 
tions are the same ; the discredit Ihrowir* 
upon Protestantism is the same. Mr. 
O'Connell is, indeed, not a privy coun- 
sellor, — it would damage his purpose 
if he were so ; but Catholics are raised 
to tlie bench. One of the highest 
legal officers of the crown is a C allio- 
lic ; the nephews, cousins, and nu- 
merous tlependants of Mr. O’Connell, 
jire crowded into tiie assistant barris- 
terships, and all the places of emolu- 
ment and trust. Twenty-seven titular 
prelates form the Popish hierarchy. 
Last August, in “ the habits of their 
order,” with much pomp and cere- 
mony, they consecrated I he cathedral 
of Tuain. The present lord- lieutenant 
is indeed a Protestant, — that makes 
the parallel so much the closer. So it 
was in 168C; but neither the present 
lord-lieutenant nor his Protestant pre- 
decessor have any real power. Rapiii 
writes, “ though the lord-lieiitcnant 
\ws a Protestant, his credit and autho- 
rity were insufficient to put a stop to 
the acts of injustice committed against 
those of his religion.” The present 
destitute condition of the Protestant 
clergy, the frequent murders and out- 
rages in which Protestants are the vic- 
tims, prove the justness of this remark, 
and ©Khibil the impotence anil imbe- 
cility of Lord Mulgrave ’s administra- 
tion. 

6. Tile real government of Ireland 
was, in 1686, carried on by a Roman 
Catholic, who shortly afterwards sup- 
planted the Protestant lord-lieutenant, 
liis name was (not O’, bul)Tyr-connc‘l. 
Tins man was chiefly remarkable, as 
we learn from J^oril Clarendon’s (,*or- 
rcspondcnce, for his insolent and im- 
perious behaviour (i.342), the violence 
of his temper, and llie inconsistency of 
his conduct (541), and for his intem- 
perate language about the people of 
Ireland dictating to the king (ii. 125). 
In one of I^oril Clarendon’s Letters 
from Dublin, dated 1086, in allusion 
to Tyrconnel’s terrible conduct, ho 
writes D Whether he “ will continue to 
be so terrible as be is at present, no- 
thing but lime will determine ; at pre- 
sent, nothing can more dissatisfy honest 
wen than the ranting, swagger big icay 
he is in, and the ^ominable, insolent 
language he treats them with. He ^as 
bad very good counsel given him by 
some Homan Catholics, whom he cursed 
to ten thousand devils for their pains.” 
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It ia a task vephie not only \yith 
but also with instruction, 
“‘though it maybe somewhat dis.ijusling, 
to record some of the abominable, in- 
solent language, of him, who, as fur as 
regards the possession of real power, 
occupies the place which the ranting 
swaggerer attained in 1087; for, though 
there is now, as there was in 1680, a 
lord-lieutenant '' who is “ a Protest- 
nut/’ his credit and authoVily are 
equally insufficient to put a slop to 
the acts of injustice coniniittcd against 
those of his religion. 

Mr. O’Connell has said of the Eng- 
lish nation, so dishonest and besotted 
a i^ople as the Englisli never lived.” 
As a nation they are the most pro- 
fligate, and quite lost in folly.” “They 
are ready to sanction every crime.” 

Those dullest of all malignant bi- 
gots.” — Vic/c aggregate meeting at 
Dublin, June 1818. lie has called 
llie English “ Sassenaebs,” “ strangers 
and foreigners,” “ oppressors and 
declares, that unless they do bis bid- 
ding be must write them “ enemies.” 
— 27lli August, 1836. 

lie has slandered the Knglisii women 
as unchaste, stating, that “ nineteen out 
of twenty were mothers a month after 
marriage.” — Cork, 9lli Sept. 183-1. 

lie has foully libelled the royal 
family. 

He says, the Protestant Established 
Church was “begotten in plunder and 
nurserl in blood ” — “ nurtured in blood 
and spoliation;” and adds, in reference 
to liiat church, “ est Cati/tago.*^ 

The peers be has teniiod “ mis- 
creants,” “ despots,” “ enemies of the 
people.” “ The lords (be says) have 
scandalously, irisiillingly, basely vio- 
lated their pledge, and broken their 
contract:” they are “a many-headed 
monsler;” “ the name of this tyrant is 
Legion.” “ Hreak up the legion,” 
“ reform the House of Lords I” 

The House of Commons he has de- 
nominated “ six hundred scoundrels,” 
The maintenance of national faith with 
the fundholder he has exclaimed against, 
as “ cant ” and humbug. r 
The Whig ministers he has de- 
nounced as authors of a “ brutal and 
bloody measure,” of “atrocious pro- 
ceedings;” men “to be treated with 
scorn “ men wliose orders wiiti brutal 
l^tfeeverance were written in blood 
“ a ministry backed in its injustice by 
an unscrupulous majority.” 

Tyroonnel, by his imperious con* 


duct, with 4he assistance of a Jesuit, 
“supplantecl the Kail of Clarendon, 
and got himself appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.” — Uapin. 

O'Connell nominally has not as yet 
arrived at tliat dignity, thongh he ij< 
invested with all the siibstautial powers 
attached to the viceroyalty. 

The return which ministers make to 
Mr. O'Connell for all the abuse which 
he has heaped upon them is this: 
they, ■ 

** Bending low, and in a bondstnarrs key, 
With *bated breath, and whis^ieriiig 
humbleness. 

Say this : Fair sir, you spit on we on 
Wednesday last — 

You spui lied me suph a day ; another 
time 

You called me dog; and, for these cour- 
tesie.s, 

ril loiul yon thus much monies.” 

We arc totally indifferent as to the 
value which ministers may place upon 
the courtesies of Mr. O'Connell, or the 
requital which they may choose to 
make liirn — as regards themselves, we 
care not whether “ tlie insult be worse 
tlian the injury” or not — but tho 
))ower with which they have invested 
tiiis rebellious man is of the most 
dangerous consequence to the nation. 
What are the measures whereby be 
seeks to overturn the canstitution, and 
to rise upon anarchy and confusion? 
They are iiotliing but the exact coun- 
terpart of those projected by Tyreonue), 
under the prime-minister ofUrnt day, 
“ who changed sides, wiili little regard 
either to religion or to the interests of 
his country — Catholic corporations 
in Ireland ; destruction of the Protest- 
ant church in that country ; Catholic 
ascendancy, whereby to consolidate his 
own power; repeal of the Act of Union 
now, as of the Act of Settlement then ; 
and, lastly, complete dismemberment 
of the empire. 

Tyrconnel ii^st turned his attention 
to the courts of law: so did Q'Conneli. 
Catholics were then raised to the bench t 
the same is done now. Tyrconnel next 
directed his notice to the chartera of 
corporations, “ which secured the no- 
mination or members of parliament:” 
O'Connell does the same. 

C'larendon, we have seen, wrote from 
Dublin, that the “contest here is not 
about religion, but between English 
and Irish.” 

O'Connell makes it the same now, 
as a point of honour,” 
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Tyrconnel sought to rais^lhe Irish 
to a decided superiority over the English 
interest.” — Ltnoard. 

O’Connell strives to effect the same 
at present. 

Tyrconnel had a further and moie 
national object in view, to render his 
native country independent of England, 
if tlie king shoula die without male 
issue.” — L ikg. xiv. 136. 

O’Connell has the same bbject in 
view now. 

Tyrconnel’s “ actions squared not 
with his promises.” — Rapin. 

O’Connell is far more false than he. 
Witness his conduct to Mr. Littleton, 
to Mr. Raphael, and on the factory 
question, &c. &c. 

It was said of Tyrconnel, that he 
** was madman enough' to ruin ten 
kingdoms.” 

O’C^onnell has worse, but equally 
effectual, qualification.s for tlie same 
])urpose. 

Hy Tyrconnel the Catholics were 
“ invested with the whole power o f the 
kinffdom.^* 

(J’Connell, by the aid of ministers, 
has nearly accomplished the same. 

“ The Act of Settlement was the 
only obstacle to their enjoying the 
whole property ; and Tyrconnel had 
formed a scheme for calling a parlia- 
ment to reverse that act, and empower 
the king to bestow all tlie lands on bis 
( 'atholic subjects.” 

O’Connell and the priests have formed 
the like .scheme. 

Clarendon at this time ineniions a 
work, which was handed about for the 
advancement of Catho1ici.sm, and en- 
titled FarUmne.ntum Pacificum . 

The edict lately published by the 
Corn Exchange parliament, for the ap- 
]Dointment of pac’^lcators throughout 
Ireland, has the same object iii view. 

In 1 687 ‘Uhe repeal was not adopted. 
Motives of policy, and some appre- 
hensions of too sudden a shock to the 
feelings of the Protestants in Great 
llritain, retarded the final adoption of 
this measure.” — Mackintosh, p. 126. 

O’Connell will find the same to be 
true now. ^ 

When King James “ learned from 
his English counsellors the probable 
consequences of such an act, in tlie 
dismemberment of Ireland from the 
English crown, be refused his assent, 
and seemed to lend a favourable ear 
to those who advised the removal of 
the lord-deputy.” 


The announcement of a like resolu- 
tion on the part of his piescnt majesty 
will be hailed by all who love their 
king and their country, their religion 
and their liberties, as 

‘'Auspicium melioris /Evi.” 

But the king alone is not of sufficient 
power to secure to us our liberties, un- 
less we are willing and ready to assist. 
The bous& of peers is not sufficient, 
ugless we co-opemte. It is now the 
bounden duly of every Protestant and 
loyal Catholic subject of these realms, 
who writes himself man, and boasts 
himself free, to be up and stirring, to 
appreciate the character of him who 
libels the royal family — who abuses 
the nation — who slanders the fair fame 
of English women — who braves the 
laws — who desecrates the church — 
who threatens the house of lords — who 
belies the commons, and inai'shals every 
bad passion and angry feeling against 
all that is good, virtuous, sacred, or 
just. This is the more imperative 
wlien we see this man, invested wuth 
])ower such as no subject has ever had 
since the Revolution in 1688, calling 
himself the voice of Ireland, the re- 
presenlatiie of seven millions of peo- 
ple,” find dictating to government 
measures vvliich tend to subvert the 
coiistitotion in church and state as 
c-stablished at that revolution. 

7. For the purpose of identifying the 
policy of the present government with 
that of Lord Sunderland, the following 
has been extmeted from Ilume, page 
258: 

“In order to make them masters of 
the parliumeiit, the same violence was 
exercised that had been practised in 
England, i he charters of Uuhlin, and 
of all the corporations, were annulled ; 
and new charters ivere granted, subject- 
ing the corporations to the will of the 
sovereign. The Protestant freemen were 
eA]ieUed ; Catholics introduced; and the 
latter sect, ns they always w^ere the ma- 
jority in number, were now invested with 
the whole power of the kingdom.” 

The enemies of the Protestant reli- 
gion knew that these Protestant corpo- 
ratiofn were the strongest safeguards 
of that reformed religion; that many 
had been established for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting that religion; and 
felt, that the surest mode of overthrow- 
ing the reformed religion was by turn- 
ing the corporations against the object 
for whose protection Siey were insti- 
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tuted. For the same purpose tlie 
Whigs sent commissioners to 117 cor- 
porate towns, and out of this number 
chose 54, wliicli, from being exclu- 
sively Protestant, might become as 
exclusively Catholic : in these, annual 
elections were to take place, and cor- 
porate officers to be appointed. And, 
though it was povverfuljy objected (by 
Sir William Follett) that in a country 
wliere the majority of tl)e people w'ere 
Homan Catholics, and the great ma- 
jority of the proprietors Protestants, 
and the bulk of the population arrayed 
against the property, it was not likely 
that the peace or the tranquillity of 
Ireland would be promoted by having 
these annual elections, yet ministers 
persisted in the measure for the pro- 
fessed purpose of peace and tranquillity, 
but evidently for the veal purpose of 
placing a greater amount of political 
power in the hands of Mr. O’Connell 
and the Roman Catholics. They ad- 
mitted that bis ])()vver “was almost 
without check or control,'^* yet stfcve 
to increase that power by giving him 
fifty-four “ normal schools for teaching 
the science of political agitation,” as 
Mr. O’Connell himself expressed it. 

8. Hapin informs us, that James next 
“ came to a resolution of having a 
standing army of Papists in Ireland, 
and of disarming the Protestants.” 
Our present rulers resorted to a similar 
and equally efficacious, but more in- 
genious and crafty, method of arriving 
at the same result. By an act which 
passed at the Revolution of 1088, the 
army is conliiuied only from year to 
year, and the suj)plies for its maiule- 
nance must be asked from parliament 
every year : moreover, the name is ob- 
noxious. From these considerations, 
our ministers determined to create a 
permanent body beyond the contiol of 
parliament; an army which, under the 
mild name of a “constabulary force,” 
sliould excite neither fear nor suspicion, 
and sliould place a body of men, at 
least amounting to five tliousand, at 
the absolute disposal of the executive. 

King James began to disarm the 
Protestants, by writing to tlie lords- 
justices that “it was not safe to have 
the arms of the militia dispersed 
abroad.” — Uapin,'S4. 

Tlic Whig-Radical government in 
litc manner disbanded the militia in 
Ireland, in order to supply its place 


by a forej^ more completely at the dis- 
posal of the crown. 

9. In 1680, “ the Papists set up every 
where in the kingdom the free and 
open exercise of their religion. The 
Jesuits erected colleges and sqiuina- 
ries in all the considerably towns.”— 
Hapin. 

It might not be necessary to do more 
than mention Maynooth,or I^ncasliire, 
where the Jesuits have at present so 
large an establishment. But, in order 
to shew the rapid strides whicli Popery 
is now making in these realms, in con- 
sequence of the encouragement it re- 
ceives, it should be told that, in Eng- 
land alone, according to the British 
Reformation Society’s statistics, the 
Popish schools have, during the last 
twenty-five years, increased from 41 to 
lOG ; chapels, from 58 to 504; and in 
Scotland, from H or 1 0 to 7G, as appears 
from returns \vhich have been made : 
which, however, are so imperfect, that 
in one county (Sussex), where the re- 
turn mentions only one Catholic* chapel, 
there arc known to be six or seven others 
not returned . 

10. But the similarity of events af- 
fecting the Irish church in the reign of 
.lames, and during the present times, is 
no less striking. 1 ^ords Halifax, Claren- 
don, and Rochester, left the adminis- 
tralioii of the Earl of Sunderland, be- 
cause they were too ardently attached 
to the Protestant religion to take part 
in the Popish proceedings of tlie ca- 
binet. In like manner did their aflec- 
tion for tlie reformed faith induce Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Craham to quit 
the govcrnmeiil ; and when they re- 
tired, O’Connell gained an nsceiidency 
in thelrisli councils, such asTyrconiicl 
had done in the sevcntecntli century. 

“ Revenues were then assigned” by 
.Tames to the Catholic clergy (says 
Dalrymple, p. 97) from “ the rents of 
the Protcstaiil bisiioprics, whicli for 
tliese purposei were kept vacant.” 

Our present ministers have not yet 
kept the bishoprics vacant to support 
Catholicism, but for the same purpose 
they first reduced the number of Pro- 
testant bi^io])s ; and, having done so, 
they next endeavoured to redu/ce llie 
property of tlie church by despoiling it 
of its possessions, in order to bestow 
the funds of the church upon the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, under the 
pretext of supporting national education. 


^ Lord Howick, 8th of March. 
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Another remarkable instance of re- 
semblance between the two j^riods 
may be found in R. North’s J^ye of 
Lord Guilford', He says, that 'witli 
ministers “ the canker was Lord North^s 
unmoved comtanci/ and fdelitj/ to the 
church and monarchy settled by law; 
both of whii6h the Earl of Sunderland 
wrought to overturn. And he could 
not bear such an obstacle in his way 
without attempting to remove jl.” 

Now, Lord North had at that time, 
like Lord Lyndhurst in our own, held 
the great seal of England under the 
preceding administration ; and the hos- 
tility wliich Lord North experienced 
from the prime-minister of tliat day, 
could not possibly be more bitter than 
that which the late chancellor has met 
with from Lord Melbourne, and those 
whp along with him have ** wrought to 
ovLi-turn the church and monarchy 
settled by law.’' Lingard tells us 
(xiv. 88), that in the house of lords 
“ the ministers, with the exception of 
.lefliies, offered but a faint and doubt- 
ful resistance;" and llumc (viii. 253), 
that “ he was soon taught to know his 
place ; and he proved by his behaviour 
tiiat insolence, when checked, naturdlly 
sinks into meanness and cowardice." 
The Jeffries of the present day has 
either become tired of public business, 
or, to use his own favourite word, 
“perad venture "he lml€arnt\\\s place, 
and has of late been either silent or 
absent; on which account the minis- 
ters have offered a still more ‘‘faint 
and doubtful resistance" in the upper 
house : nevertheless, they have not for- 
gotten the policy of their prototypes in 
Jving James's time. Sir James Mack- 
intosh says that Lord Sunderland, 
“ Not content with the ordinary means 
of seduction, and with the natural 
]^rogress of desertion, meditated a plan 
tor seducing the obstinacy of the upjjer 
house, by the creation of the requisite 
number of new peers devoted to his 
majesty’s measures." — P. 200. The 
Whigs have put the Earl of Sunder- 
land's plan into execution ; they have, 
during their brief official career, in- 
creased the peerage by llic addition or 
elevation of fifty names. • 

11. At one period of that unhappy 
reign, which in its encroachments on 
civil and religious libertv bears so 
fearful a resemblance to the present, 
we find the upper and lower houses 
pursuing nearly the same course as at 
the ])resent day. Members of the 

NO. XD, 


bouse of commons, “ instead of guard- 
ing their liberties now exposed to ma- 
nifest peril," “contributed to increase ‘ 
those dangers with which they had so 
much reason to be alarmed;" while 
we observe the “bouse of peers "and 
the “ bench of bishops " resisting aiul 
“prevailing" against the unconstitu- 
tional measures of the government. 

And again, at a somewhat later and 
more critiaal moment (1688), when a 
series of unprir.cipled measures had 
driven the ill-fated monarch from the 
throne, wc find the peers again stand- 
ing boldly forward in defence of con- 
stitutional freedom. By the vacancy 
of the throne the populace were mas- 
ters ; and, during the anarchy which 
ensued, there was no disorder which 
might not be dreaded from their ex- 
travagance. The tranquillity of the 
country was endangered, and its exer- 
tions paralysed. “ In this extremity, 
the bishops and peers who wove in 
town " “ thought proper to assemble, 
arid^^to interpose for the preservation of 
the community." “ They gave direc- 
tions to the mayor atul aldermen for 
keeping the peace of the city." 

It is to the firmness of the peers on 
this important occasion that we owe 
those terms on which our freedom was 
established, and by which the powers 
of the imown were so justly limiied 
and denned, that, up to the period 
when ouf present rulers came into 
power, nothing had been able to alter 
or displace them. 

On the approach of William III., 
such was the joy and gratitude of the 
people, that they were ready to cast 
their privileges and liberties uncon- 
ditionally at the feet of their deliverer. 
The deputies from the common-council 
and the city went forth to welcome 
him, and beg “ of liirn to haslen bis 
march to the capital, for the comple- 
tion of the great work which he bad so 
gloriously begun." This address met 
with a most gracious reception. I'lic 
peers, with more caution and consider- 
ation (says Lingard, 270), “ published 
and sent tj> the prince a declaration of 
their adhesion to him, in Ins endeavour 
to uphold the religion and libertirs of 
the country by procuring a free parlia- 
ment : a declaration which, as it <bd 
not come up to liis exj^ectalious, was 
received by him witli evident marks ot 
dissatisfaction." 

The debt which the couniry has 
lately incurred to the peers, for 
3 E • 
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efibrts. in the saxne caii$e> imposes 
iieai'ly as deep an obligation as the 
services which they performed at the 
former revolution. If they continue 
fearlessly to pursue the same course — 
if they persevere to act with llte same 
integrity and independence, wisdom 
and patriotism, honesty and lirmness, 
there is little fear that the returning good 
sense of the nation will not, ere long, 
ably second them in their struggles to 
j)ieserve our liberties ; and that a vote 
of the house of commons, similar ^o 
that which on the 1st of February, 
1689, llesolved, nemine contradicente^ 
that the thanks of this house be given 
to i\\Q clergy of the Church of England 
wlio have preached and written against 
Popery, and have opposed the illegal 
]*2cclesiastical Commission,’^ may soon 
again grace the order-book, and indi- 
cate the gratitude of the nation. 

If Britons only do their duty at the 
ensuing crisis, and resist popery and 
tyranny as manfully ns they did at the 
great Revolution, Ireland need ^not 
despair of seeing such a letter as that 
in whicli Father Con, the Jesuit, on 
the 10th of December, 1688, vented 
his grief and indignation. There is 
now an end,” said he, ^‘of all the 
pleasing hopes of seeing our holy re- 
llgion make a progress in this country. 
It looks as if heaven and ^th had 
conspired against us. But this is not 
all ; the great evil comes Trom our- 
selves: our own imprudence, avof'ice, 
and ambition, iiave brought all this 
upon us. The good king lias made 
use Q^Jbols, knaves, and blockheads; 
and the great minister that you sent 
here has contributed also his share. 
Instead of a moderate, discreet, and 
sagacious minister, you sent a mere 
boy ; a fine sfiowi/ fop, to make love to 
the ladies, 

* High praises, mighty trophies you 
have w’on ! * 

But enough on this head, my dear 
friend: the whole affair is over. 
The prospect was fair, if the business 
had been in the hands of mep of sense ; 
but, to our disgrace, the uelm was 
HELD BY rogues.”— ClaR. Coff. 

12. Here tlie parallel ceases. We 
have completed an impartial compari- 
ison between the chief persons who have 
conducted affairs, and tire principal 
events which have occurred at two of 
tlie most important oras in British bis* 


tory ; and. having exhibited the striking 
resembiaiKc between tlie measures of 
government, it is just that we should 
notice the equally remarkable contrast 
which exists between the private cha- 
racters of the two sovereigns occupying 
tlie throne at the respective periods : 

James 11. was naughty, reserved, 
and bigoted ; William IV. is afhible, 
condescending, and liberal. 

James .was relentless, intolerant, and 
despotic ; William is forgiving, in- 
dulgent, and popular. 

James had inherited all the arbitrary 
notions respecting the divine right of 
kings mid passive obedience of sub- 
jects entertained by the house of Stuart, 
and he attempted to alter the national 
religion, and to dispense with laws, by 
the exercise of his “royal prerogative.'’ 
William IV. has not forgotten that ho 
is a sovereign in a limited monarchy. 
In 1834 he declared his constitutional 
sentiments, and thus alluded to the 
events which placed his family on the 
ilirone ; — “ 1 iiese events,” said his 
majesty, “ were consummated in a 
revolution u'hkh was rendered ncces- 
sary, and was effected not merely Jfor 
the sake of the temporal libert ies of the 
people, blit for the preservation of their 
religion. It was for the defence of the 
religion of the country that was made 
that settlement of the crown which has 
placed me in the situation that I now 
fill; and tliat religion, and tiie Church 
of England and Ireland, it is my fixed 
purpose, determination, and resolu- 
tion, to maintain.” 

James II. considered the. prerogative 
of the crown paramount to the consti- 
tution, and higher than the rights and 
liberties of the people. William 1V\, 
in reply to the amended address in 
1835, said, “I never have exercised, 
and I never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which I hold, excepting 
for the single purpose of promoting 
the great epd for which they were in- 
trusted to me — the public good'* 

The natural conclusion at which we 
arrive from the foregoing observations 
is, that the present condition of parties 
in this country, produced by six years 
of Whi^lladical mal- administration, 
renders the individual character of the 
monarch of less importance than at 
any previous period of our history. 

So unfortunate is the position of this 
country at the present crisis, that, in 
defiance of the king’s acknowledged 
opinions and avowed 9 
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cabinet has been forced npen his ma- people was awakened, and their jea- 
jejfty, so destitute of all pritrciple or of lousy aroused, by the suspension of 
love of their country, as to be willing the laws affecting religion by ^ sove-^ 
—if they obtain the power — to destroy reign authority, prerogative royal, and 
the established religion, to subvert the absolute power, which all subjects wete 
constitution, and to enslave the people, to obey without reserve.” 
in order to gratify their own extrava- Now, the Constitution is overturned 
gant ambition. The danger to religion according to law; Protestantism is dis- 
and the constitution from the designs couraged, and civil liberty infringed, 

of these ministers, is greater now than under the dangerous because popular 

it was at the time of King James; in- pretexts •of religion and patriotism, 

astiuich as our present rulers more professed by those who affect to be the 
artfully conceal the hollowness of their friends of the people rather than the 
faith. servants of the crown. 

When James and his ministers en- The present ministry is as unprin- 
deavoured to introduce popery, they cipled and unconstitutional as that of 
themselves openly professed it; and, James the Second; and more rais- 
iherefore, failed. When the royal ad- chievous, because its designs are con- 
visors recommended .lames to favour cealed with greater art and dissirniw 
the Dissenters, the suspicion of the lation. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BACHELOR. 

I, wUh green canvass-blinds, denoted the 

‘‘ club-room.” 

The small town of Magglpwell con- This latter was furnished with arm- 
sists of one irregular street, with three chairs, and small and large tables, and 

or four insignificant lanes branching decorated with glazed prifits repre- 

tlicrofrom at right angles, and its no- senting Lord Nelson's funeral-car, the 

pulalioti is about fifteen hundred; but battle of Trafalgar, the Babes in the 

the old folks aver that it formerly con- wood, the Princess Charlotte, Prince 

mined double that number, and was a Bluchep^ Sterne's Maria, Christian and 

place of considerable traffic. Among Christiana going up the hill Difficulty, 

the evidences of former prosperity was and the Duke of VVellington. 

a family mansion, called Lark Hall, It was Saturday evening, or cliib- 
sitnated at the outskirts of the upper night. A large table stood in the 

side of the town, l)etween it and the centre of the room, the floor was nicely 

].ondon road; which latter formerly sanded, and the magnates of Maggie- 

passed through the main street, but well began, as they termed it, to 

now runs by, at tlic distance of half- tumble in.” Dr. Smith, the apo- 
a-mile, in order to save “a down-hill” ihecary, &c., took his seat at one side 

and “an up-hill” to the increased of the fire-place; and Mr. Simkins, 

number of coaches. the lawyer, at the other. Then came 

The principal inn was near the bot- Mr. Jones, the mason and bricklayei:; 

tom of the principal street, and distin- Mr. Williams, the schoolmaster and 

guislied by a swingeing, swinging, parish-clerk ; and Mr. Humphries, 

creaking, rampant while horse, with the exciseman. 

flowing mane and tail, all so magni- “ So, Lark Hall is either let or sold, 
ficently displayed upon a black-ground at last: which is it?” inquired the 
as to cause him sometimes to be taken doctor. 

for the monarcii of quadrupeds. Over “ Sold, I believe, at the Auction- 
thc door was to be seen, iu^ moderate mart in London,” replied the lawyer, 
letters, the name of mine host — “Jere- “To some rich citizen, T hope,” 

miah Brown, licensed,'’ &c. &c.; and said the bricklayer, rubbing his hands, 

there was a huge, old-fashioned bow- “ It’s shockingly out of repair. But, 

window, thrown forward on either here comes n^ghbour Spriggs ; I dare 

side : that on the right jappertaining say he can tell us all about it.” • 
to a room called “ the house,” for the Now, Mr, Titus Spriggs was the 

use of rhe commoner sort of people ; general ehop ” keeper ; and^ though 

wUb on the left, bein|; deevd PPlAt of he net mnljt 
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equal i^vith the lawyer and doctor^ he 
^ wai 'understood to be the warmest,” 
Vnd'/ dbnsequently, was the most iii- 
flaentihl (>erson in the place. Some 
twenty years before, he had married 
an old-fkshioned farmer*s daughter, 
with plain domestic habits and the 

wherewithal to make the pot boil 
and ever since he had gone on steadily, 
keeping his business together for the 
benetit of his increasing family. He 
was a smart little man, with a smile 
always on his face, and a pig-tafl 
whisking behind, lie was neat in his 
dress, obliging, talkative, and some- 
what flicetious behind the counter, and 
a “dear lover of news” — that is to 
say, the news of Magglew’ell : for of 
politics, since the termination of the 
war, he took no heed ; but left them, 
as he said, “to tliose who could under- 
stand them.” 

Scarcely had he taken his seat in 
the club-room, ere he was asked if he 
had heard any thing of the buyer or 
lessee of Lark Hall ? “ Yes,” said ke, 
jerking back his pigtail with the right 
forefinger, and raising himself upright 
in his chair, while he held a pipe in 
his left hand, after the fashion of a 
yard-measure ; “ Yes — ahem ! A ca- 
pital thing for the town, I expect. 
Thank you for the tobacco, Master 
Iltimphries. lt*s sold out aniLout — 
money down — land and all — right up 
to the London road— six thousand, six 
hundred, and fifty pounds — dirt cheap! 

If I hadn't had such a family . 

Well, well, as one makes ones bed one 
must lie on it. However, the main 
thing is ” 

Here he stopped, and began to fill 
his pipe, while he cast a jokish glance 
round at each of his neiglihours, 
evincing clearly the enjoyment he felt 
at their impatience. 

“ Well, what is the main thing ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“ Ahem !” said Mr. Titus Spriggs, 
“ the main thing is — bring me a pint 
of ale, Betsey ! — the main thing is that ” 
(here he went through the process of 
lighting his pipe, as he continued) — 
“ the main thing is — puff, puff— that 
—puff — he — puff — IS — puff — well, 
I won’t— puff— keep you in — puff, 
puff— in suspense; but he is— puff- 
rich — eh ? — puff— what do you think 
ofithat? and— puff — he is — puff, puff 
—coming down to — puff-^live here. 
A^i to live here ! What do you think 
of tliati my merry men all? Ay, ycoi 


may well /tare ; but it’s as true as 
Gospel: mr 1 had it from his own 
man-servant, who is come down to- 
night to sleep in the house, and was 
at my shop just now.” 

This one most interesting topic oc- 
cupied the attention of all. Tliere was 
much wondering about what sort of 
man the new-comer was, and each of 
the company privately built for him- 
self a castle in the air. 

“ The old servant is a shy chap,” 
continued Mr. Titus Spriggs. “ All 
I could get out of him was, that his 
master and he had been abroad to- 
gether ; and when I asked liim if there 
w’ould be many in family he laughed, 
and said, ^You’ll soon see that when 
once we get fairly in.’ And so liG 
avoided answering my questions ; till 
I thouglit to myself that I should have 
plenty of other opportunities, and so 
it wasn’t w'orlh while to run the risk 
of setting his back up at first going off. 
He seems a queer, dry old chap ; hnt 
I shall soon find out his ways, I’ll 
warrant.” 

Here Mr. John Slade, the butcher, 
“tumbled in;” and, being a plain- 
spoken, rough, laughing fellow, who 
had contrived to put money in his 
purse, saluted the club with a “ How 
are ye?” and then said, bluntly, “I’ve 
just had a new customer — the servant 
from Lark Hall. Confounded par- 
ticular! Knows what good meat is, 
though — an old soldier, I guess! 
Going to sleep in the house alone 
to-iiight. Asked him ifhe’d heard it 
was haunted ? and he laug^ied, and 
said, With all his heart, as he undcr- 
.stood ghosts always brought sheets 
with them ; and a pair would be very 
convenient, as he’d forgotten to bring 
any. Egad ! I hone the place will bo 
inhabited now. It’s pretty nigh a 
dozen years since the ladies’ school 
was broken up, and all on account of 
the ghost, as jiir as [ can make out.” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, drily, “ghosts enough, I’ll be 
bound ! Came in the shape of long 
Christmas bills. Well for you that it 
was just before you went into business, 
or you’d know more about it! I sent 
in one, 1 know; and a precious rumpus 
there was about it— wanted to persuade 
me that they hadn’t had half the tilings. 
Bad management! Poor things! — 
very sorry for ’em. Up to the piany, 
(ind your foreign French lingo, gnd 
cutting caper«i ^ud cdl that, Am say.; 
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but no notion of housekelping. All 
left to SLTvunts; and that won’t do, 
we all know.” 

“ They were clever ladies, though,” 
observed the schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk. I was sorry when they went, 
I’or they were always very agreeable when 
1 used to go to give their young ladies 
lessons in writing. As for the house 
being haunted, I won’t takf, upon me 
to speak positive ; but this I will say, 
that no Christian as believes his Bible 
dare to say that it is impossible : and 
what I’ve heard from good authority 
a’li’t to be accounted for on any ra- 
tional principles whatever.” 

Hereupon the lawyer professed him- 
self to be a stout unbeliever; then the 
doctor shook his head, and averred, 
that though he could not credit many 
ej'f tile tales he had heard, yet certainly 
others had come under his observation 
in which, after making every allowance 
for optical delusion, mental hallucina- 
tion, ike,, enough remained to bewilder 
liiin exceedingly. 

The ((uestioii of supernatural ap- 
pearances being once started, it be- 
came die subject of tlio evening’s de- 
bate. Divers goblin legends and tales 
of witchcraft were related, as usual on 
such occasions, and with the usual 
result of leaving the minds of the 
hearers more unsettled than before, 
and with an additional momentary 
tendency toward superstition. And 
with such Icelings the clubbists sepa- 
rated for the night, to go liomc and 
relate what they liad heard to their 
wives and families; for the proceed- 
ings of that select meeting generally 
gave a colour to the conversation of 
Si aggie well during the following week. 

Thus it happened that the purchaser 
of Lark Hall, and the various ghost 
stories appertaining to his mansion, 
were spoken of at every fire-side ; and 
there was much wonderiug and guess- 
ing whether he would really come and 
reside there, and be able to stand his 
ground. 

The first question was soon resolved, 
by tlie arrival of two w^aggon-loads of 
furniture from London. Then came 
paper-hangers and other artists, who, 
of course, visited the White Horse ; 
but none of them knew any thing 
“hiorc of the gentleman they were 
working for than that liis name was 
Barnwell. 

Thus matters went on for three 
weeks, and then Jones, the bricklayer 


and mason, was summoned, one Satur- 
day evening, to tlic Hall, to speak 
the master thereof, who had just ar- 
rived from town by one of the coaches, 
and had made his way across his own 
ground to the house, thereby escaping 
the notice of the townsfolk. 

The club assembled as usual, and 
waited with anxiety for the return of 
their araliitectural member, who did 
not make his appearance till the un- 
Qisualiy late hour of nine. 

“ Well, what sort of man is he ?” 
‘‘ So, he’s come at last !” “ Given 
you a good job, I hope !” Come, 
tell us all about it,” were uttered in 
various directions. 

He’s coming to live here, that’s 
plain enougii,” replied the mason. “A 
pint of ale, Bctscyl And, if he goes 
on as he begins, it will be no bad 
thing for the parish. I’m to build him 
a new wall along the north-side of the 
kitchen-garden, and arn to look over 
the roof of the house and make out an 
esiimate; and when that’s done, he 
says, he shall see how he likes my 
work, and have plenty more for mo 
to do.” 

‘‘But what sort of man is he?” 
inquired one of the company. 

“ Why,” replied Jones, “he’s a — — ” 

Here the club-room door was burst 
open,1tnd the butcher’s boy ruslicd in, 
out of breath, to tell his master that he 
was sent for, and must go directly, to 
Lark Hall, to the new squire; and 
thereupon the butcher swallowed tfce 
remainder of his pint and withdrew, 
promising to return again, if not de- 
tained too long. 

“ Now, Mr. .Tones,” said the doctor, 
“ you were going to tell us what kind 
of man he was.” 

“ Why, as for that,” replied the 
mason, “there is nothing vciy par- 
ticular about liim. He an’t a bad- 
looking man — not very tall, nor very 
short. I should think, a bit on the 
wrong side thirty, but not much. He’s 
dressed in the fasnioii, 1 suppose, witli 
one of your longish half-and-half things, 
that’s libithar a great coat nor a little 
un. Ilowsomever, he talked very sen- 
sible about business, and said as 1 
might have money as I wanted it.” 

“ Well, well,” observed the lawyer, 
“ I’m glad to find he’s a sensible mtjn* 
If that’s the case, he’ll only^ laugh 
about the house being haunted.” 

“ That will not depend altogether 
' on the strength of hi^ mind,” said the 
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doctor. In cases of hypochondria, 
•*1 have known — By the by, I 
hope he seems in good health 
** As for that," replied the mason, 
‘^Tm no great judge, particular by 
candle-light; but it seemed to me as 
he was rather sallowish.” 

Ay, hem," muttered the doctor ; 
some trifling affection of the liver, 
perhaps. His old servant talked of 
their having been abroad." 

“ That's a queer old file, that servant 
of his," observed Mr. Titus Spriggs. 
“ Tve pumped him in all sorts of ways, 
but can’t get any thing out of him : no 
more can the landlord here, nor any 
body else.” 

“ Can’t I exclaimed Jeremiah 
Brown, who had just entered the room. 
‘‘ Ay, but I can though 1 He was here 
last night, and I got out of him that 
he'd been an old soldier, and served 
in the Peninslur ; and so has his master 
too. What d’ye say to that?" 

Both the professional gentlen^en 
were well pleased at this intelligence ; 
and Mr. Spriggs expressed his wonder 
that any gentleman, who had got plenty 
of money, should be so foolish as to 
go abroad to be shot at. 

“ I almost suspected as much," said 
the mason ; ** he s got that command- 
ing sort of way with him, and stood 
so upright, with his hands behincl him, 
while we were talking. But I must 
be ofl^ and get to bed, as I mean to 
lake one of the first coaches to-morrow, 
to run up to town and have a little 
chat with a friend in my line in Ix)n- 
don, about the estimates." 

Mr. Jones had not been gone long 
when Mr. Slade, the butcher, returned 
to the club-room, rubbing his hands in 
high glee. “ Egad !’* cried he; « the 
new squire’s one o’ the right sort! 
Mutton-chops for supper to-night, and 
a sirloin of beef for dinner to-morrow; 
a leg for soup, and a round for salting, 
and steaks for breakfast!’' 

Ay, ay," said Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer, ‘‘your military men know what 
good living is." 

“Military !" exclaimed Slade, laugh- 
iiig; “ he’d cut a rurn figure for a sol- 
dier ! He’s more like a bishop, or an 
alderman, with his jolly red nose." 

“ Jled nose !" cried the doctor. 
“^Why, Jones said he was sallowish !" 

“ 1 don't know what he may call 
sallowish,” replied the butcher; « but 
1^® M*^**'®*® more red in his face 
than all of us pqt together." 


“ Veryt strange I" “ That’s very 
oddl" said two voices at the same 
time. 

“ Not a bit !’' continued Slade : 
“ it’s the genuine beef and port-wine 
colour, lie's brought down a great 
hamper with him, and an old Cook, 
who is as deaf as a post." 

“ Humph !" ejaculated the lawyer. 
“ My gooa friend Slade, there is a 
singular discrej3aii<^ between your evi- 
dence and that of our - friend Jones. 
Will you allow me to ask about what 
age you suppose the new squire lobe?" 

“ Why, as for that,” said the butcher, 
“ as near as I can guess, I shouldn’t 
think he could be much sliort of fifty. 
But I can't say exactly, because he’s 
got such a famous cor])oration of his 
own, and such a way of stooping and 
letting his head fall between his should- 
ers, that mayhap he looks older than 
he is. What are you all staring about 
so ? Isn't that plain enough ?" 

The smokers looked at each other 
in silent amnze for a minute, and then 
the exciseman observed that it was ii 
rum go, and that it was beyond his 
art to gauge it. 

“ Worse than one of Euclid’s pro- 
blems!" said Williams, the school- 
master. 

“ Twoulcl puzzle any judge and 
jury !" exclaimed Mr. Simkins, the 
lawyer. 

“ Talk of chalk being like cheese !” 
cried Mr. Titus Spriggs. “ Why, one 
of our friends must have seen the 
ghost, and t’other the squire.!" 

“ It is impossible to amalgamate or 
extract any satisfactory result from 
such heterogeneous and conflicting 
materials," observed Mr. Smith, the 
apoth.ecary. 

“ Well,” said the butcher, some- 
what testily, “ I don’t know what rig 
you're all up to ; but you’ll not per- 
suade me thg^ IVe seen a ghost, I can 
tell you that.” 

“ Don't be oflended, my good fel- 
low !" said the doctor. You shall 
hear, and then judge for yourself, whe- 
ther our surprise is not natural." And 
forthwith he repeated what had been 
told them by the bricklayer. 

The butcher stared, shrugged up his 
shoulders, and made up his" mind that 
his ncigh^ur Jones had planned some*^ 
sort of hoax.* So he contented himself 
with saying tliat time would shew who 
was right ; and, shortly after, the club 
broke up. 
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On the following morningJIthe church 
of Maggie well was unusually well at- 
tended ; but' the squire’s pew was 
empty. This disappointed all, and 
excited a. prejudice against him in the 
minds of many, lie became, conse- 
quently, the topic of conversation at 
every early dinner-table ; and, in tlieir 
afternoon walks, the natives gave a 
preference that day to going up-hill, 
and so passed in front of Lark Hall. 
Hut the owner thereof was not visible, 
though his presence was clearly indi- 
cated by the smoke cheerfully ascending 
from the kitchen-chimneys. 

CiiAi’. TI. 

Spring, summer, and autumn, had 
passed away, and still the mystery at- 
tending the purchaser of J-ark Hall 
remained unravelled. Great altera- 
tions, however, had been made in and 
about the place itself. A high wall 
was built along the road-side, making 
the garden quite private. A gate had 
been erected at the extremity of the 
estate in the higli London road, from 
wlience a footpath, with trees planted 
on either side, was construclea to the 
home pleasure-ground. Jones, the 
mason, had sent in his estimate for 
repairing the roof, &c. ; and his con- 
tract was agreed to by a letter sent to 
the old man-servant, who also paid 
the money, and took a receipt when 
the work was finislied. The gardens 
and pleasure-grounds also were put 
into perfect order, under the super- 
intendence of a Scotch gardener, who 
look up his residence in a small ad- 
joining cottage. 

During these operations many of 
the poor were eini)loyed, and, of course, 
the parish derived considerable benefit. 
Then llic arrival of sundry pipes of 
wine gave promise of good house- 
keeping at some future day ; and per- 
haps the Mugglcwellites ouglit to have 
been content to wail the event, without 
troubling their heads about the age, 
stature, and complexion, of the new 
squire. Hut the spirit of inquiry had 
gone forth among them, and the mys- 
tery of his different appearance to 
Messrs. Jones and Slade had been 
talked over and over and over, both in 
])rjvate circles and at the club, but in 
vain. They were both positive, and 
once were on the point* of rationally 
settling the question by fighting it out 
with their fists, but were prevented by 
their wives ; who were both convinced 


that tliere was somelliing more than 
natural in the business.” ^ 

This belief was spreading rapidly 
among the natives, when Jetemiali 
Brown, the landlord of the White 
Horse, one day contrived to get old 
Ned Stiff, the old soldier, into an un- 
usually communicative mood. They 
had been talking of the various im- 
provements about the Hall, and the 
old man at last said, 

« Well, I hope master ’ll enjoy 
himself when he comes down again.” 

Now or never,” thought mine host. 

I’ve asked the Scotch gardener, but 
he never saw his master ; and the old 
woman can’t hear a word: so, here 
goes!” And he said, in an oft-hand 
way, ‘‘ lie s a very good-looking man, 

I understand — as tall as you are, and 
looks like an officer?” 

Now, Ned Stiff stood five feet ten 
inches in his shoes, and had served in 
the light-company, and was yet as up- 
right as a halbert. There was nothing 
infiicative of age about him but Iiis 
face, which was weather-beaten, and 
siiri veiled about the mouth after a 
whimsical fashion; for the aperture 
being naturally small, and placed under 
a nose of formidable prominency, it 
was very difficult to ascertain when 
his risible muscles were in action. 

‘‘ As^ov what my master looks like,” 
said he, “I’m no great judge; but I 
cau tell you this, that he^s a good bit 
t iller sometimes than he is at others.” 

These words were uttered slowly 
and seriously, as if expressing nothing 
uncommon. 

“ What do you mean 7 IIow can 
that be ?” exclaimed the landlord. 

“ It’s a way he has,” observed the 
veteran, calmly. “ Indeed, he changes 
so much every now and then, that 1 
shouldn’t know him, if he didn't tell 
me wlio he was.” 

“ Come, come, that won’t do !” said 
the landlord ; “ that’s what I call 
coming the old soldier, and cramming 
one with a vengeance 1” 

“ Well, you’ll see,” replied Stiff, 
lightin^his pipe demurely. 

“ Let me once catch sight of him,” 
said Boniface, “and if I don’t know 
him again, I’m g Dutchman, that’s 
all !” 

“ I’ll bet you a pot of beer you’ll 
be bothered as well as the rest,” sffid 
the old soldier. 

“ Done !” cried the tt^er : and 
“ Done I” cried the bettor. Aa^Rheii> 




otber. cusloiners cainc in, ibe con- 
^^versfttioii was changed ; and then Ned 
^ l§ti(f threw down his halfi)cnce and 
waiked off’, stately and slowly, as if 
going to parade. 

, ‘‘ VyJmt the old chap can mean, I 
ca,n’t think/’ soliloquised mine host. 
“ However, I’ll keep it to myself till 
next club-night, and tlicn^ just as they Ve 
breaking up, I'll |>op in ; and the 
dickc'iis is in it if it won't briitg glasses, 
or j)ints, all round.” ^ 

This tradesinaiilike resolution was 
duly carried into effect, to the extreme 
bewilderment of the clubbites; who, 
after an unusually long sitting, unani- 
mously agreed that there must be 
something very extraordinary about 
llie new squire. 

Thus, the mystification at Maggie- 
well continued to increase, and curi- 
osity had attained to a painful height, 
when Ned Stiff ’s |)urchases and orders 
to the butclier, baker, &c., indicated 
that his master might be hourly ex- 
pected. •• 

The days were now short, and candles 
were just lighted in the general shop 
of Ml. Titus Spriggs, wlieii a stranger 
entered somewliat tiastily, and asked. 
Soli tea, here — eh ?’' He was ap- 
parently about thirty years of age, very 
thin, quick and jerking in his manner, 
and, as he spake, cast his eye»Hrouiid 
ill all directions, as though marvelling 
at the variety of articles exposed for 
sale. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs answered his 
question in the affirmative, produced 
his canisters, and began to expatiate 
on the qualities of his tea. 

Ay, ay,” said the stranger, briskly, 
“ dare say’l’s very good ! Proof of 
pudding in eating though. Don’t 
know me, suppose t IIow should you? 
Lark Hall. Know one another better 
soon. Send up a pound of green. 
Stupid fellow, Stiff’ I forgot that. Don’t 
like black. Your name, Spriggs, eh ?" 

Yes, sir,*' said Titus, speaking 
somewhat nervously, and opening his 
eyes wider tlian usual ; for he was 
greatly disconcerted at fihd^g the 
sfjuire so very different from cither of 
the descriptions given by liis neigh- 
bours. 

Well, well/' continued the stranger, 
dare say sliaU want some more o’ 
yocr tilings. Just airived — no time 
to look about me yet. Step up be* 
tween eight and nine, will ye ? There 
Good by T' And; making 


a sort of(;iii;oueite, he whisked out of 
the simp. 

** A military man! an alderman T' 
muttered the shopkeeper. More like 
a mountebank, to niy thinking 1" And 
then, after weighing off the pound of 
tea, he went to report wliat had oc- 
curred to his spouse; with wliom he 
was yet chatting when Mr. Smith; the 
apothecary, made his appearance, in 
high spirits. 

“ Well, doctor, how are you ? Glad 
to see you,'’ said Titus. I was just 
thinking about you. We’ve had the 
new squire here, and I can’t think 
what Jones or Slade could be thinking 
about—” 

“ Nor I neither P' exclaimed the 
apothecary ; “ for he has but just left 
me. Bless my heart I why he’s a nice, 
little, compact, rosy-faced fellow, as 
ever I’d wish to see I” 

" Not so little, neither !” said Spriggs. 

And as for rosy, I can’t say as that 
struck me. But what a way he has of 
jerking himself about ! Did ye mind 
that? £gad! he quite danced him- 
self out of the shop.” 

That’s strange I” observed the 
doctor. “ There is certainly some- 
thing affected — I could almost Sciy, 
effeminate — in his manners; but as 
for dancing, 1 really should not have 
suspected him of that, particularly as 
lie fancies himself an invalid. He 
complained of weakness, and want of 
spirits, and so on : but it*s all nervous 
fancy. However, if people will be 
physicked, what can one do ? I shall 
send him a draught or two * that can’t 
do him any harm, but the contrary. 
Indeed; most people would have better 
health if they took a gentle aperient 
now and then, wiicn they fancy them* 
selves quite well, instead of waiting 
till the system becomes clogged, and 
violent remedies are absolutely neces- 
sary.'^ 

“ Physic M nervous 1 humph ! Ef- 
feminate 1’’ murmured Titus Spriggs. 

Can’t make head nor tail of it 1 
Humph I How was he dressed ?” 
in black,” replied the apotliecary. 

** Black 1” cried the sliopkeeper. 
“ Wliy, then it’s somebody else I He 
had on a lightish, fawn-coloured coat, 
when he was here, not half an hour 


That’s ^^impossible 1*' exclaimed 
Mr. Smith ; “ for he left me only this 
moment at your door, and walkM on 
to the liall.” 
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Other points of conipaf|son wore 
equally unsatisfactory. It seemed that 
they could not both have seen the real 
squire ; nor was the visitor of either at 
all -like the persons dcsci ibed by Jones 
or Slade» Poor Mrs. Spriggs had re- 
course to her smelling-bottle, and in- 
sisted upon it that Titus should not go 
to the Hall till daylight. 

The parlour in which they were sit- 
ting was at the back of ihe'shop, and 
scarcely had she uttered 'tliis interdict 
when her eldest boy, who had been 
sent to carry the lea liome, rushed in, 
pale and ti'embling. 

“ What’s the matter, Titus ?” cried 
his mother. 

“ Oh, Lor’ ! oh. Lor’ I What sluiU 
I do V* blubbered ibe youth ; and, for 
some minutes, nothing nmre satisfac- 
tory could be extracted from him. At 
length it came out, that, after delivering 
the tea to the old deaf cook, he was 
returning through the court, and saw a 
tall iigurc in white glide from a dark 
corner toward tlie back of the house. 

“ Tiic pure effect of imagination T' 
observed the doctor. 

“Ay, ay,” said the draper; “no- 
thing "more. Tins comes of talking 
about ghosts till you think you see 
^cm.” 

Mrs. Spriggs, however, shook her 
head, and proceeded to comfort young 
Titus with a glass of her home-made. 

As their conversation could not well 
be resumed before the terrified boy, 
llic two friends agreed to go and call 
upon nciglibour .lones, the bricklayer, 
to compare notes. 

Tliey were received in the usual 
neighbourly way ; but had scarcely 
taken their scats, when their host in- 
formed them that he had received a 
summons to wait upon the new squire, 
at eight o’clock. “ Another good job, 
1 hope,” he added, rubbing his hands. 
“ Good pay, too : that 1 know by 
experience; and that’s the main thing, 
no matter whether a man’s sallow or 
red-faced then. But, liowever, now he 
is come you’ll soon see I was right.” 

The two guests, after a few humphs, 
each proceeded to tell his own tale, to 
the especial wonder of their host ; and 
then, though with small hopes of elu- 
cidating Uie subject, they sent for 
neighbour Slade, the butclier, who came 
forthwith; and, as he entered the room, 
cried exultingly, 

“ Well, he’s come down at last ! 
We shall see who's right now. Lots 


of meat I've sent in this last week ! 
Am to go up to the Hall at quarter-^ 
past eight, to be paid, I suppose. He’s* 
sent for Williams, loo. I wonder Avitat 
he can want with liim !” 

“ Under these circumstances,” ob- 
served the doctor, demurely, “ 1 do 
not think it is worth while to go on 
with our discussion, as every' thing 
must be cleared up so soon. You w ill 
all see tfic squire again, and 1 shall 
cjill upon him to-morrow morning, to 
inquire how he is in health.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said tiicir masonic host, 

“ no use botliering ourselves about such 
nonsense. The money’s the thing after 
all, and he’s good pay. So, come, I 
think you’ll have no call to find fault 
with my lap. Thai’s right, Sully I 
Come, gentlemen.” And forihwilli he 
proceeded to the exercise of his hos- 
pitable duties ; and nothing more was 
said of the mysterious squire till the 
clock .struck eight, when the little party 
broke up. 

I must just step home first,” said 
Titus Spriggs. And off he walked, to 
consult with his spouse about the pro- 
priety of keeping liis up|Jointment; 
while Jones and Slade proceeded direct 
to the Hall. 

There they were ushered by old Ned 
Stiff into a parlour, where they found 
mine host of the White Horse, Williams, 
the parish-clerk and schoolmaster, and 
Humphries, the exciseman, already in 
waiting, 

“ Master w^on’t keej) you waiting 
long, I dare say,” said the old soldier ; 
“ though I a’n’t quite certain, for he’s 
got Mr, Sirnkins with him, and your 
lawyers are desperate long-winded 
sometimes. But he’ll get rid of him 
as soon as he can, and told me to take 
care of you. So, there, help yourselves. 
There’s a bottle of gin, and sugar, and 
cold water ; and that kettle’s full on 
the fire. But I must go, as we've no 
other servant yet but me and old 
Nanny; and so I've plenty to do.” 
And forthwith he left them. 

“ Come,” exclaimed mine host of 
the Wlfite Horse, “ the squire isn’t 
quite a skinflint, at any rale; so I’ll 
just drink his good health.'’ And he 
began “ brewing,” as be termed mixing 
a glass of grog. His neighbours speed- 
ily foHowed so laudable an example, 
and sate enjoying themselves as w%H 
as they could under their nnxiety at 
being about to be introduced into 
the presence of one concerning >^hom 
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Uiey had heard such contradictory ac- 
. counts. 

We must now sliift the scene to an- 
other parlour, to which they were suc- 
cessively conducted by old Ned 
who, on opening the door to each, 
said, Youll find master there.’' 

Chap. III. 

The parlour into which our Maggle- 
wellites were successively introduced 
was a small, well-furnished i*oom, cop- 
uected with a larger by folding-doors ; 
against which was placed a lofty screen, 
to keep off the draught of air. A table 
was drawn near the fire, and covered 
with a dessert, wines, spirit-flasks, and 
glasses of various dimensions ; and, 
facing each other, sate Mr. Simkins, 
the lawyer, and a gentleman about 
thirty years of age, neither tall nor 
short, of an agreeable countenance and 
manner, and withal of a somewhat mi- 
litary air. 

“ Therefore, sir,” said he, referring 
to their previous conversation, wlfich 
it is not necessary to detail ; there- 
fore, my good sir, as you were the 
])rofessional gentleman employed when 
the money was borrowed on the estate 
by its late possessors, it appears to me 
that you are the fittest person to wait 
upon your own clients again, and tell 
them that 1 wish to pay off the mort- 
gage, and I don’t care how soon ; for, 

to tell you a secret ” here he 

smiled, as he continued : tlie fact is, 
my good sir, I am anxious to have the 
little property clear of every incum- 
brance; though, perhaps, you will 
think I am taking an odd way of 
doing so, when I tell you that 1 am 
going to be married.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Simkins. 

‘‘ I am most happy to hear it. Our 
poor town has long wanted a respect- 
able, influential, resident family. I 
wish you and your amiable lady many 
years of happiness, sir !” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Simkins; “thank 
you I” replied the prospective bride- 
groom. “ I’ve no doubt we shall do 
very well when once we gef settled, 
but, at present, I’m sadly hurried. So 
many people to see I There are six or 
seven waiting now, I understand.” 

At this hint the lawyer prepared to 
withdraw. 

•“I do not like the idea of thus 
driving you away,’' said his host, gaily 
rising; “ but we shall see more of each 
other soon, I trust and be rang the 


i)elL A<^1 thereupon Ned StifiT made 
his appearance, and Mr. Simkins was 
shewn out at the front-door wiUi due 
respect. 

“ It is your turn now,” Master Jones, 
said the veteran, a few minutes after, 
to the bricklayer; and forthwith. Mas- 
ter Jones rose up, and was conducted 
to the parlour, where he found a short 
stout gentleman, about forty years of 
age, and' half as many stone weight, 
silting alone at the well - garnished 
table. 

“ Sorry I kept you waiting, neigh- 
bour,” said he : “ lawyers’ business al- 
ways tedious, though. Sit down, will 
you ? Our afl’air’s soon settled. Per- 
fectly satisfied with what you’ve done. 
Been paid, haven’t you? What arc 
you gaping about tlie room for? Don’t’ 
see any thing wanting in your line 
here, do ye ?” 

“ No, sir,” stammered the bewil- 
dered mason ; “ but I thought — 1 
thought the squire was here.” 

“ Whut squire?” asked the stout 
gentleman, with a look of surprise. 
“ Who could you expect to see here 
but me, when I sent for you ?” 

“ Yoity sir I” exclaimed Jones. 

“ Yes. 'Who else could you expect 
to see in my house ? ^^‘by, you look 

as if you were dreaming I But, come, 
to business! — I’ve no lime to lose. 
Here’s llie plan of a lodge, which 1 
mean to liave built on the side of the 
London road. Look it over carefully, 
and make your own calculations ; and 
then let me know what you can com- 
plete it for. There, put 'll in your 
pocket — that’s all I have to say. Ever 
so many ])eople to talk to to-night 1” 
And lie pulled the bell-rope for Stiff, 
who stalked gravely in, and stood erect 
waiting for orders. “ Shew this good 
man out,” said the stout gentleniiui, 

“ and then send up one of the others. 
Good night, Master Jones. I^t me 
have your e^imate, all fairly written — 
same as last lime — any day within the 
next fortnight. Good nigltt.” 

“ Wlio is that gentleman ?” stam- 
mered Jones to his conductor, as they 
went alovg the passage. “ lie can’t 
be the father of t’other — he a’n’l old 
enough.” 

“ I thought you’d seen master be- 
fore,” observed Stiff, demurely, as he 
was openingfc-lhe front-door. 

“ They can’t be both masters !” said 
Jones. 

“ Both !” exclaimed Stiff, “ Bah 1 
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I suppose you've been tekii% a glass 
too modi) and see double; for thci« 
was nobody ehe in the room. But, 
however, you Iieard what he said ; so 
I must shew up the butclier, and can’t 
stand talking here.” And he shut the 
door hastily. 

Slade, the butcher, was the next 
l^rson that entered the parlour; and, 
being prepared to sec liis forjner rubi- 
cund customer, felt greatly surprised 
to find himself in the presence of a 
rakish-looking youth, dre.sscd in the 
extreme of the fashion, who accosted 
lum ill a drawling tone. 

« We — ell, ho — oncst ma — an ! Oh, 
all ! thebu — ii — utcher,! sec. Sha — an’t 
detain ye ; meat ve — e — ery good. Old 
Ned pays ye — eh 1 All reg’lar, hope. 
To — old him to be so. Hark ye, my 
fine fellow I shall wa— ant a pro — di- 
gious lot o’ beef at Christmas. You 
may pu — ut me hy a — a ha — a — alf 
ox, at least. The — ere, that’s all 1 
have to — o say. You ma — ay go. 
(Jh, ah ! stop — forgot the boll.” And 
lie pulled the rope without rising, and 
again in came old Ned. Le — et the 
bu— utclier out, Stiff, will ye,” yawned 
the youth. 

Suppose that’s the son,” said Slade. 
“ Kh ? Master Stiff.” 

“ He’s ilie son of his father, I sup- 
pose,” replied the old soldier; “but 
who his father is, is more than 1 can 
tell, for 1 never saw him ; I’m sure of 
that.” 

“ Why, who was the old gentleman, 
then, that 1 saw with the jolly red 

“Bah!” cried Stiff; “ you’re enough 
to drive one crazy, all of you 1 Can’t 
you be content to take your orders and 
get your money ? Here was Jones, 
just now, wanted me to stop gossip- 
ing at the door, loo. I can’t think 
what’s come to yc all! But I’ve no 
time now, and you know I haven’t; 
so be off, will ye ?” And again he 
closed the front-door. 

Tlie next scene in tlie parlour was 
between Williams, the parish -clerk 
and schoolmaster, and a very serious- 
looking, pale-faced gentleman, dressed 
in black, who sate at the table, erect 
in his chair, and, in a hollow voice, 
spake slowly to the following effect. 

“ Ahem ! You are the parish-clerk, 
my man tells me.” • 

Here Williams stammered an affirm- 
ative, but was cliecked by a solemn 
waring of the hand on the part of 


the previous speaker, who thus con* 
tinned ; ^ 

“ I am a man of few words, my 
friend — very few : the fewer the bettor. 
Hem ! I know your character : indeed 
1 have made it my business to inquire 
into the character of all the parishion- 
ers. Aheml You are a responsible 
and trustworthy individual, I know; 
and so, al^em ! as it is my intention to 
give cd^taln musical instruments for 
your singing-gallery, I think you will 
be the fittest person to have the cus- 
tody thereof. Hem! Don’t reply: I 
don’t -like to be interrupted, liem ! 
But there is one thing in which you 
must excuse me. I understand that 
llnmpliries, the exciseman, is your 
principal singer ; therefore I shall en- 
trust certain books of church-niusic to 
his keeping, and I trust that you will 
not be offended thereat, but both unite 
your endeavo^irs, so that the choral 
part of the service (to which both I 
and rny intended wife are particularly 
partial) may be hereafter conducted 
with efficiency and pro|)or solemnity. 

1 look upon tiie office of parish-clcrk 
to be one of considerable importance, 
liem! Tlie chnrcb-prayers, which 1 
hope I esteem as I ought, are but 
things of yesterday when compared 
with the Psalms; and it appears to me, 
that as Ihey are so ancient, ^ and were, 
moreover, written by a king, it is our 
bounden duty when we do introduce 
them to do so in an effective style. 
Be that your task, my good friend. I 
am sorry to say” — here he shook his 
head dolefully — “very sorry to say, 
that I have heard them sung ere now 
in a most inharmonious and even lu- 
dicrous fashion. Pr’ythee, let us not 
suffer such profanation in Magglewell.” 

“No fear of that, your honour,” said 
the delighted Williams. •“ There isn^t 
a set of singers within twenty miles 
can match us as it is, tlioiigh we’ve 
only got a bass-viol, a serpent, and a^ 
violin.” And then he went on to* de-“ 
scribe, with some prolixity, their tri- 
umphant performance of the “Hallelu- 
jah Chcfl'us,” and divers of Handel s 
and other well-known pieces. 

To all this the serious- looking gentle- 
man “ did seriously incline” for some 
minutes; and then, observing that he 
had yet several persons to see on busi- 
ness, dismissed the gratified clerk; with 
an intimation that he would shortly 
take Jin opportunity of hearing the 
singers, and perhaps Join them in a 
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chorus. Stiff was then suiuinoncd os 
before, and ordered to sliew in tlie 
exciseman. 

“ Web/* said Williams, in his way 
to the front-door, “ we’ve got some- 
thing like a squire now! The New- 
town chaps will be ready to bite their 
tongues ofi' wiien they hear of this ! 1 

wonder what instruments he’ll give us ! 
Do you know ? I’d a great mind to 
ask him ; only he*s got sucli ^ serious 
way with him, and says he doesn’t Ij^ke 
talking.” 

‘‘ No more do I,” said Ned Stifl’, 
holding the front-door open \ at 
least, not now, when I’ve so much to 
do. So, brush, will ye! You heard 
what he said.” 

llumpliries, the exciseman, now en- 
tered the parlour, where he found a 
very thin gentleman, about thirty years 
of age, with a cast of drollery in his 
small-featured countenance. He was 
dressed in a blue coat with yellow 
buttons, a scarlet waistcoat edged with 
fur, and light drab pantaloons ; Snd, 
while speaking, his legs, arms, head, 
and body, were in constant motion. 

“ Ha, ha !” cried he, as the gauger 
entered ; it’s you, is it, Master 
Humphries? So, you are one of die 
psalm-siniters, eh { Not a tub-orator, 
I hope, eh ? Like the inside of that 
best, eh?fc Ila, ha! So do^. Sup- 
po.se you can sing a good rattling song, 
as wdl as shew the white of your eyes, 

eh r 

Now the exciseman, having been 
shifted from place to place in the exer- 
cise of his calling, had, as he conceived, 
‘‘seen the world,” and, consequently, 
prided himself on his knowledge of 
mankind. So, to use his own expres- 
sion, he “ saw, with half an eye,” what 
sort of pel son he had to deal with, and 
resolved to fall in with his humour. 
Accordingly he replied, that they some- 
times got up a catch at each other’s 
houses, and at the club. 

“*Oho!” exclaimed the gentleman 
in blue ; “ a club, eh ! That’s your 
sort ! Merry men all, 1 hope ! How 
are you off for pretty girls ? Get up a 
dance now and then, 1 hope !’’ And, 
without waiting for a reply, he jumped 
out of his chair, and began to caper 
about the room. 

Why no, sir,” said the astounded 
exciseman, “ I can’t say as we does 
much in that line; but, perhaps, your 
honour would give us a lift, and put 
us in the way.”^ 


Dial’s what I will, . my buqk !” 
cried the caperer. Come, give us 
your hand !” And, suiting the action 
to the word, he seized upon the be- 
wildered gauger, and led him ,iii a 
dance round the room, crying^‘*Mlold 
up your head ! J ump ! Caper ! Higher ! 
Do you call that dancing? Do as 1 
do !” &c. &c., till hfis somewhat corpii* 
lent pupil was brought to stand- 
still” for wqnt of breath. - " Ay, ay,” 
he then said ; ** see you’re not used to 
it — that’s plain enough. Why, 1 could 
go on so all night! However, bless 
me ! I’d almost forgotten what 1 sent 
for you about. But that’s always the 
way when I once begin chattering. 
Never could be steady, and stick to 
one thing!— Never shall! I’m going 
to send you some musical instruments 
— must try and make np something 
like a band. You and old Square- 
toes, the psalm-singer, consult together, 
and let me know what you want. 1 
spoke to him about it just now. You 
may twiddle and snnfiie away wiilY 
’em at church, if you like; but that’s 
out of my way quite. All I want of 
you is to get yourselves perfect in 
country-dances and a set of quadrilles, 
that ril send you; and then, when 
Christmas comes, Lai, lal, de ral ” 
(here he recommenced his capers), 
“ Lal, lal, fal de riddle la ! We’ll see 
what you are made of, and shew you 
a thing or two. Yes, yes, my boy ! 1 
mean to astonish the natives.” And 
lie concluded with a somerset, head 
over heels, which brought him close 
to his visitor; before whom he stood 
erect, exclaiming, “ What do you think 
of that?” 

The exciseman was too much amazed 
to find a ready reply, and began rub- 
bing his eyes, as though doubtful of 
their evidence. 

“ W’ell,” resumed his entertainer, 

you dance off now, for I’ve ever so 
many more^ people to see;” and he 
pulled the bell for Stiff, at whose ap- 
pearance he dismissed his visitor, with 
half-a-dozen profound bows and fan- 
tastical grimaces ; which, if possible, 
increased cl lis bewilderment. 

“ Your master’s a rum un,” quoth 
Humphries to Ned, in the passage. 

Ay, and so am I, as tliey say,” 
replied Stiff. Like master, like 
man.” ^ 

Is he always in this way ?” asked 
the exciseman. 

** No,” said Ned, drily; *Mie a’n’t 
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in this way now : for this i^the way 
out, you see; and; there — tffe door^s 
open ; so march; will you, for I can’t 
be bothered with questions now.” And 
ag;ain, in a Cerberus>likc fashion, he 
closed the front-door. 

While tliese interviews were in pro- 
gress, mine host of the White Horse 
had b^en making himself at home,” 
according to old Ned*s instructions ; 
and, as he had not been unusually ab- 
stemious during the earlier part of the 
day, was waxing merry when he re- 
ceived his summons to attend the 
squire. 

On entering the parlour, he saw at 
the mble a tall, stout, athletic, elderly 
gentleman, dressed in an immense 
blue military frock, embellished with 
a multitude of black silk frogs, tassels, 

lie's an officer, sure enough !” 
thought the landlord. ** My eyes ! 
what a face! It’s like a full moon, 
only for the colour.” 

“ Come, Master Boniface, be sealed, 
will you !” cried the gentleman. ** I 
want to see whe^t you’re like. Help 
yourself, will ye!” and he pushed a 
decanter across the table. ‘‘ There, 
that’s a clean glass. Come, come, 
none of your confounded ceremony ! 
J^eavt; that to your tea-drinkers. Come, 
what are you gaping about '! One 
would think you were the old one, 
and I'd oflered you a bottle of holy- 
water.” 

‘‘ Thank your honour, you’re very 
kind,” stammered Jeremiah Brown. 
“ But, you see, I’ve just been taking a 
glass of grog, as old Stiff ” 

“ Oh! you prefer spirits, eh?” ob- 
served his host. “ V-^ery well, here 
they are of all sorts. Mix for yourself, 
and rjl lake a tumbler with you as 
soon as I’ve finished this bottle, for 1 
don’t like heel-taps.” 

“ Humph!’* thought Brown, “this’ll 
he a longish job, then ; for the decanter 
isn't half out.” So he “brewed,” as 
he was desired, muttering, at the same 
lime, something about being sorry to 
give so much trouble. 

“ Bah !” exclaimed the great man ; 
“one would think you were a boarding- 
school miss, instead of a landlord. 
That isn’t half a glass ! Fill it up with 
brandy, unless you mean to have a fit 
of the mulligrubs. Zounds ! I’ll have 
no milk-and-water ways Here! Pass 
me one of those tumblers, will ye ! 
Iliere,.thAt’s better, 1 bate these little 


thimble-glasses— one can’t taslc the 
wine. Well, here's luck to you and 
your ramping, flying dragon, lion, or 
horse, or whatever you call it !’’ And, 
having filled the tumbler to the brim, 
he tossed it off at a draught. 

“ Well,” thought Boniface, “ if he 
can stand that, he can stand any thing 1 
But, howsonjever, I must do the gen- 
teel thing, I suppose.” So he got 
upon his legs, and “returned thanks 
for the honour done him” and the 
\W)ite Horse, and finished by wishing 
the squire health and happiness for 
many years; and then, vvarmed by the 
trepidation of speaking in such august 
presence, and excited by example, he 
manfully tossed off his rummer like- 
wise, as the most approved method of 
doing “ the genteel thing.” 

When he had recovered from a fit 
of coughing, he was much surprised to 
find that his host had again helped 
himself, and Uie remnant in the de- 
canter looked exceedingly small. 

“Brew again, quick!” said the gi- 
gantic vvine-bibber: “or lake a glass 
of short. Something stuck in your 
throat, that’s all. I shall join you in 
a few minutes, for I’m very partial to 
a friendly glass of grog. Brandy and 
water settles the wine, and agrees with 
me better than any thing else. Be- 
sides, this” — and he emptied the re- 
mainder *into his tumbler — “this is 
only the second bottle I’ve had to- 
day, for I never reckon the white 
wash ; so I really begin to want some- 
thing.” 

“ Humph !” thought Boniface, “he’s 
a good un, at any rale ; though I don’t 
exactly take that for Gospel. IIow- 
somever, when he begins to go to 
brandy and water, it ’ll be rum if I 
can't stand that longest.” But all that 
he ventured to observe was that brandy 
was “ a very good thing, and couldn’t 
do no harm to nobody.” 

So presently they set to, “toe to 
toe, ill real earnest,” drinking the said 
spirit, with a modicum of water. Their 
conversation under such circumstances 
was, of course, not worth relating ; and 
it tennin^ated by an effort on the part 
of Jeremiah Brown at making a second 
speech ill honour of his hospitable en- 
tertainer : but, instead of rising oti his 
legs, he sank upon the floor; from 
which he was picked up by old 
Stiff, and Anally trundled home in a 
wheelbarrow, 
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Chap. IV. 

i CH> the morning following the inter- 
views related in the Iasi chapter, Mr. 
Titus Spriggs tied his pigtail in a new 
black ribandy and made' other prepara- 
tions for going up to Lark Ilall, 
according to the invitation, which his 
spouse would not permit him to at- 
tend to on the preceding evening. At 
tlic door of his shop he wasr, however, 
met by the exciseman, who, after the 
usual morning salutations, spake of (he 
extraordinary dancing scene between 
the squire and himself. Bless my 
heart !" exclaimed Titus ; ** only think 
of that! It was just the same with 
him here. Hop, skip, and jump* — 
out o* the shop like a Merryandrew ! 
Well, well — it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. If he has dances, and 
such like, there must b6 ladies to make 
'em up — and they all like cakes, and 
sweatmeats, and such like — and they 
take sugar — and then lliero will be 
lots of tea-drinking — and so-^ — 
But here comes tlie clerk. I wonder 
what he’ll think of such doings. Let 
us keep our own counsel, and hear 
what he’s got to say of his own 
accord.” 

As the projected encouragement of 
psalm-singing had excited strange pre- 
sentiments of coming triuniQji in the 
mind of Williams, and thereby greatly 
disturbed his usually quiet slumbers, 
he was not long in coming to the 
point. His auditors listened for awhile 
in silent astonishment; hut when he 
talked of the squire’s extreme gravity, 
the exciseman gave way to a loud fit 
of laughter, and exclaimed, Well, 
I’m blest if he isn’t a proper rum ’un ! 
To think of his being up to such a rig 
as that ! — make yoii believe he was 
serious! — ha, ha, ha! Why, he got 
hold o’ me by both hands, and made 
me dance round the room with him, 
like a young kitten, whether I would 
or no. Oh, my sides ! Why, he’s 
regularly bamboozled you, my hearty ! 
Only ask neighbour Sj)riggs here how 
he ^capered away in his |liOp last 

An unbidden flush now glowed on 
tlie cheeks Of tire paiLsh-clerk, who felt 

'^^nvinced that w?lratever rig or bam- 
'boGslement ” be might be the subject 
off was got up by his neighbours, and 
not by the squire. So he expressed 
that opinion somewhat wrathfully and 
round!/; and, telling; them that they 


might find someborly else ib make a 
Ibol of,^a8 about to depart, when 
Slade, the butcher, rode tip, on horse- 
back, saying that he was going to a 
neighbouring town, to see after another 
fat beast fur Christmas, as the sqdire 
would want lots of meat, and lie ex- 
pected there’d be rare doings. 

Well, what do you think of him?” 
agked the exciseman. 

What, the young *irn, you mean 
said the butcher : “ hang me if I know. 
He’s got a queer girlish way of talking ; 
but, mayhap, that’s the fast fashion. 
Ilowsomever, if they goes on to ]>ay 
their way as they’ve begun, that’s all 
as I care about. I suppose they must 
be uncle and nephew, as old Ned says 
he never saw the young un’s fatlrer. 
But, drat it! he talked as if he was 
master lob, with his yaw, yaw. But, 
however, give mo the old un for choice, 
with his jolly red nose. Well, can I 
do any thing for you in my way at 
market ? I must he oft'.” 

“ Just tell us first,” said Mr. Titus, 
Spriggs, what the squire said to you, 
and what sort of a man he appeared 
to you to be; for we have a sort of 
difl'erence of ojnnion. Did he seem to 
you to be a serious kind of man, or 
fond of joking? And about what age 
do you think liim ?” 

As for his age, I should think he 
wasn’t much more than twenty,” re- 
plied the butcher ; “ and as for joking 
and being serious, he wasn’t either one 
or t’other, but talked mimmiiiy ])im- 
ininy like, as if he’d got his mouth 
full o’ sugar-plums. But wliat are you 
gaping about, like so many stuck pigs ? 
You’ve all seen him, haven’t you, as 
well as me ? However, I can’t stop 
to argufy the matter now, or 1 shall 
lose my market. So, good luck to 
you !” And, putting spurs to his horse, 
he was presently out of sight. 

“ Come, neighbours,” said Mr. Titus 
Spriggs, “ (}on’t let us go to fall out. 
You see there are two squires — tfiafs 
very plain. So you, neighbour Wil- 
liams, must have seen one, and Hum- 
phries and I the other.” 

“ That won’t do, neither,” said the 
clerk, dc^gedly ; “ make me believe 
a man of upwards of thirty is no 
more than twenty ! And then a red 
nose ! — why, it was quite the contrary. 
Nonsense I I’ll tell you what, Master 
Titus SprigJ^s, J’m quite ashamed of 
you. A man of your time of life I 

I ebotildja't have esp$cttd H of 
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As fpr Humphries here, ii^s always 
running his rigs upon somel^y ; but 
111 thank liim to tind somebody else.” 
As for that,” saUl the exciseman, 
there’s any rig in tlie case, it’s 
either with you or the squire himself. 
Hut, drat it ! what can the butcher be 
thinking of? 1 can’t make head nor 
laij of it.” 

After some further ineffectual at- 
tempts to uniuvel the mystery^ the trio 
agreed to adjourn to Jon^, tlm brick- 
layer^ whom they found busily en- 
gaged in calculating his estimate for 
the lodge. In re|3ly to their inquiries, 
he aftirrnod that the short, stout gcntle- 
!naii, whom he had seen, was certainly 
not less than forty ; and that his nose 
was by no means red. “ I guess,” he 
added, that he must be the uncle of 
t’other that was down here before, 
though Ned Stifl' would have it that 
he was the,same. But that’s all non- 
sense. 1 suppose the old chap forgot 
which I saw.” 

This account made matters worse. 
Any thing like reasoning upon such 
contradictory evidence was out of the 
question ; and the more they talked, 
the more inexplicable became the 
mystery. At lengtli it was ])ropo8cd, 
and carried nem» con., that tliey should 
all go to the White Ilorse, and, each 
keeping his own tale to himself, hear 
what mine host had to say about the 
squire. 

They were ushered into the well- 
known room by the jolly landlady 
herself, who wiped down the table 
with her apron, and then, with a signi- 
^'Cant smile, said, ‘‘ Ay, I know what 
you all here at this time o* day. 
*v ell, he’s just getting up, and will be 
down directly. 1 suppose you’ll none 
of you be the worse for a drop of 
summut comfortable this morning; 
for you was all up at tlie hall, I under- 
stand, though my poor Jerry came home 
the latest. NVell, I caul think how 
gentlemen can do such things. 1 never 
knew Jerry lose count o’ the number 
o’ glasses be drank but three times 
before. Once was the day we were 
married, and — but here he comes, 1 
declare.” • 

“ lleic I am, my boysl” cried mine 
host, rolling into the room, and yet 
under the influence of his last night’s 
potations. ** Dash my wig, if the 
squire an’t a reg’lar bueft o’ trumps ! 
1 thought I could stand it pretty well ; 
bless your hearty Td no Juore 


chance than my granny. He’s famous 
company, though — quite free and easy 
— and says he’ll make one. of our club. ^ 
Npt a bit of pride nor nonsense about 
him. There’s nothing else stands in 
the way of tiiat but your sanctified rule 
about swearing, neighbour Williams. 

1 thought^ when you proposed it, as it 
would be in tlie way of genteel com- 
pany. You’ve caught we out some- 
times eveq — but the squire I my teyes, 
he sweat's like a trooper ! And, tak- 
ing of that, 1 think ho is one, for 1 took 
notice that he had on a pair of whap- 
ping spurs, besides his great blue mili- 
tary coat, with such a lot of finery 
about it. Egad, he’s a strapper I I 
sliould think there’s cloth enough in 
that there concern us he wears to make 
me a reg’lar suit, and leave plenty of 
cabbage for the tailor. I doni believe 
he’s a bit under six feet three or four ; 
and such a pair of shoulders! But, 
however, you’ye all seen him, as well 
as me.” 

The amazement of his visitors is not 
to \>e described. Each vainly endea- 
voured to reconcile what he heard with 
wliat he had witnessed ; and then they 
stared at each other, like children at a 
puppet-show, wondering what would 
come next. 

Why, you all seem dumbfoundered 
this morning,” resumed the landlord. 

‘‘ Come,* there’s no great miracle in a 
country squire’s joining such u respect- 
able club, after all ; though, to be sure, 
it’s a bit of a feather in our caps. 
However, let' us get rid of that cursed 

rule against dam Hullo I I’d almost 

put my foot in it. Come, there’s enough 
members here to begin and propose it, 
any how. So 1 vote for its being ex- 
pugnated. You’ll second me, won’t 
you, Master Spriggs?” 

“ Ahem, my good fellow,” said the 
sliopkcc)>er, << there must be some mis- 
take. You said that you had been 
taking a drop too much last night, 
and i can’t help fancying that you 
liave mistaken your dreams for what 
happened before. I remember once 
myself, when niy first boy was chris- 
tened ”-5 — 

Here mine host interrupted the 
speaker, by breaking the objectionable 
club-rule in no equivocal manner; and 
then repeated hia account of the brandy- 
drinking, sv^earing, military colossgs, 
with additions. 

There’s some precious bamboozling 

soipewhere;” obmve^ the 
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“ Here’s Master Williams says as lie 
was just like a Methodist parson, and 
4 talked of nothing but prayers and 
psalm-singing ; and I'll take my davy 
that I should have taken him for a 
dancing-master, or such like, and so 
would Master Spriggs— and so we’re 
two to one, any how." 

“ IJa, ha, ha I a psalm - singer !" 
roared Boniface ; 11a, ha ! Come, 

that is a good un, any how— Ila, ha, 
ha !" But, in the height of his laughter, 
he stopped short,1ooked suddenly gravA, 
and rubbed his foreiiead. Humph !" 
he then continued, there’s sometiiing 
unnatural in this concern. 1 remember 
now what old Ned told me. Humph ! 
I've lost the pot, any how, for I'm 
bothered, sure enough. Hang me if 1 
like the looks of it. Egad — cugh! 1 
feel a little qualmish. I must go and 
get a drop o^ short." And, leaving his 
neighbours, he went to the bar to help 
himself. „ 

Now, as any thing like a regular 
detail of the subsequent consultations 
of the Magglcwellites would be fur \oo 
voluminous, we must be content to 
slate, briefly, that the lawyer and doc- 
tor were called in to assist ; and when 
it ap|>eared evident that no light could 
be thrown upon the mystery by talking, 
they proceeded in a body to the hall. 

After knocking and ringii^ at the 
iron gate for neady half an hour, they 
were about to go away in despair, 
when the deaf old cook was seen 
coming out of the house toward them. 
On reaching the gate, she looked some- 
what surprised at the sight of so many 
persons ; but being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries, merely shook her head, 
and said, ‘‘ Master s gone back to town, 
and taken Ned with him. Nobody at 
home but me. No use waiting. Don’t 
know when’ll come back. Didn’t say." 

In vain the mystified people exerted 
their lungs to the utmost. She shook 
iicr head at all their interrogatories, 
and replied, “ Can’t hear a w^ord 
and having repeated that unsatisfactory 
assertion several times, she shrugged 
up her shoulders and toddled off into 
the house, leaving the inquireif outside 
of the gate. 

Our party next liad an interview 
with the Scotcii gardener, who, it 
seemed, had never yet seen his master, 
having been absent, on the preceding 
dtiy, to make certain purchases for the 
shrubbery and hot-house, AH that he 
knew of the family affairs waS| that be 


had orde^ to sleep at tlie Hall till old 
Ned’s return, and that he had a good 
place, and so never fashed " himself 
about other folk’s concerns. 

On that night tliere was holden, 
at the While Horse, an extraordinary 
meeting of the club, at which every 
member repeated his own story,, and 
most of them with a somewhat stronger 
colouring than at first; some, perhaps, 
in consequence of tlie unexpected in- 
terest attached thereto, some from the 
unconquerabfc habit of embellishing, 
and others to increase their own im- 
portance. 

These recitals, of course, spread 
through the town and the vicinity on 
the morrow, and, of course, lost nothing 
by repetition. The swearing toper, witli 
whom the landlord got drunk, was Staid, 
during their silting, to have grown from 
seven to eight, nine, ten, and twelve 
feet high ; and was, by certain novel- 
reading spinsters, supposed to be akin 
to tlic spectre of Otranto, who con- 
tinued to magnify himself till the castle 
was unable to contain him. The ex-' 
ciseman’s dancing-master was reported 
to have flown about the room like a 
bird ; and the gentleman in black was 
thouglU to be one too well known as 
an amateur of dark habits. The former 
ghost stories appertaining to the haunt- 
ed house were naturally revived, and 
dilated so as to match with recent 
events; and, by the influence of the 
whole united, the town ofMagglewell 
was kept in a stale of fearful agitation 
till the return of old Ned Stiff, who, 
in reply to all inquiries, den)urely said, 
‘‘ Ah, 1 told you how it would be — 
I knew master would bother you. 
never seems twice alike, someho ‘ i 
It’s a way he has. But, pshaw ! that’s 
nothing to what I have seen abroad. " 
It is now time to explain the mystifi- 
cation. 

Chap. V. 

Captain 6eorge Barnwell was one 
of those fortunate fellows who, at the 
close of the peninsular war, cared little 
about half pay. Certain family events, 
not needful to be recounted, had placed 
him ill possession of a handsome for- 
tune; and being, moreover, blest by 
nature with high health and an abun- 
dant flow of spirits, he resolved to 
enjoy himself. So he hunted pleasure 
for awhile; Aid, in due course, amved 
at the conviction^ that the perfection 
theiieof was not attainable^ save by 
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uniting himself with a certai\fair lady. 
Therefore he wooed I)cr, and became 
‘‘ a thriving wooer f and then, not 
being provided with a house, pur- 
chased Lark Hall, a place which the 
said lady well knew, having received 
tlie earlier part of her education at the 

seminaiy formerly there eslablisltcd. 

On his first visit, he was accom- 
panied by a well-known improver of 
grounds, to whom he transferred the 
task of giving orders to •the butcher, 
carelessly observing, “ You are more 
used to these things than I am, so do 
as you would at your own house ; and 
as the man does not know me, he’ll 
take you for the master, I daresay.” 
“ Very well,*' said the jolly red-nosed 
amateur of the picturesque; and he 
acted accordingly, little dreaming of 
tlje confusion which he should thereby 
create. Hut when old: Ned Stiff, in his 
dry humorous way, afterwards related 
the particulars thereof, his master 
thought the joke loo good a thing to 
be dropped. So, on his return to 
London, ho mentioned it to certain of 
his waggish friends ; and it was finally 
uvrauged that a party should be made, 
to go down to the Hall and give the 
Mugglewellites wbat sonic called “ a 
benefit,” and others “ a poser.” 

The performance of this whimsical 
expedition was deferred only till the 
arrival of long nights ; on one of which 
the fun-loving set entered the premises, 
unperceived, by the gate in the London 
road, and, in about an hour after, sat 
down to a plain, but substantial dinner, 
in a room sepumted only by foUUng- 
dours from that in which their victims 
were to be successively introduced. 
Two of the parly, however, one an 
actor, and the other a young law- 
studont, being unable to wait till the 
regular performance of the farce, * had 
previously paid separate visits to the 
iipolliecary and the sliopkeeper, as 
before related. 

The dinner went olT in Jovial anti- 
cipation of what was to follow ; and 
nothing puriiculur was observable, save 
that the tall, stout gentleman, wbo li|td* 
been Squire BamweU’s coloiiel, scarcely 
sipped his wine, though he Vas reck- 
oned by many to be a six-b'oltle man. 
“ Never mind me,” said he; “‘let the 
landlord come last. 1*11 bring t)p ipy 
lee-way ilien, as the sailojj say^ with a 
wet sail.” 

When all was prepared, and. the 
townsfolk were in waiting, old Ned 
vo;.. XV. vfo, xc. 


proceeded to unbolt the folding-doors 
communicating with the scene of action ; 
and a screen being placed on the other 
side, they were left sufficiently open to 
enable the party to hear all that passed. 

Then, one by one, each enacted his 
part, as before related ; and there aj)- 
poared no danger of discovery, save 
when the actor began to dance with the 
exciseman, and then the young law- 
student could not suppress a titter, 
which, however, was not noticed by 
tlte nstonisbed gauger. 

When all was over, the colonel 
returned, somewhat elevated, to the 
company, and declared mine host of 
the White Horse to be a positive sand- 
bag. “ But Tvo saturated him at last,” 
he added ; “ and so, now, let us begin 
to enjoy ourselves rationally. Upon 
my word, 1 hardly know whether such 
jiractical jokes arc becoming to a per- 
son of rny age and standing. It’s all 
very well for you yiiung fellows.” 

“Upon my honour, I’m half ashamed 
of it too,” said the short, stout gcntle- 
inaii, wdio had been mystifying thr* 
niasotr. 

The younger part of the company, 
of course, highly enjoyed lliis semi- 
repenlance of their elders. The glass 
continued to circulate. Each gave a 
ludicrous description of the amaze- 
ment evinced by the individual with 
whom he had just had an interview. 
Anticipations of the natives* astonish- 
ment, when they came to compare 
notes on the morrow, followed. And 
all went on merrily with the jokers 
till two o’clock in the morning, when 
old Ned came in and announced that 
their carriages were in wailing on the 
l^oiidon road. 

Then the parly broke? up aud re- 
turned to town, taking the old fellow 
with them, to baffle all inquiry. 

Something like compunction was 
felt by the young squire, when ho 
subsequently learned the consternation 
into which the whole town was thrown 
by his frolic. But the love of fun rose 
uppermost ; and, certainly, it was not 
compassion alone that induced him to 
give another invitation to the same set 
a few weeks after. “ I can offer you 
beds now,” said he ; “ and as the 
blockheads must soon know that I am 
no conjuror, we may as well have a 
little sport in undeceiving them, as^o 
allow the truth to come out in the 
regular hum-drum way.” He then 
related his plan ; which was to go, ia 
3F* 
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a body, into the town, and to call upon 
^and crvat with the perplexed indivuluals, 
ifi broad daylight, each addressing him- 
self to oue by whom he had not been 
seen previously. 

Accordingly, one unusually fine win- 
ter’s morning, the town of Magglewell 
was all in commotion at the appearance 
of six well-dressed gentlejnen, who came, 
lounging, laughing, and talking toge- 
ther, down the principal streel. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs, having caugljt 
siglit of them at some distance, called 
hastily for his best coat, threw off his 
apron, and contrived to be at the door 
to receive the jerking, dancing squire, 
and his friends, who all forthwith 
entered the shop. 

Happy to see you down among 
us again, sir,’^ stammered Titus to the 
actor; who instantly, looking at him 
with well-feigned astonishment, replied, 
‘‘ Egad, that’s funny ! See me again ^ 
eh ? Don’t remember ever seeing you 
before. Happy to make your acquaint- 
ance though.’* • 

Hereupon neighbour Spriggs’s eye- 
brows were elevated, his chin dropped, 
and his lips parted, but spake not; 
and eie he could set them in motion, 
one of the party, dressed in black, and 
of a most demure aspect, addressed 
him, saying, “ Last time I was here, 
Mr. Spriggs, you neglected ^to come 
up to the Hall, as I requested. It is 
impossible that you can have forgotten, 
or your memory must be very bad in- 
deed. 1 ordered a pound of tea of you. 
"Why do you stare so ? I stood here at 
the time — just precisely on the spot 
where I stand now ; and you were 
behind the counter.” 

Titus iiere cast a bewildered glance 
round him, and jierceiving a smile on 
the countenance of one of his visitors, 
ventured to smile likewise, and, jerk- 
ing back his pigtail, replied, “ Ah, 
I sec, sir — you’re up to a bit of a joke ; 
but you may depend upon’t, sir, that 
I’ll step up to 'the Hall whenever you 
please.” 

“ You are grievously mistaken,” 
said the gentleman in black, s6lemnly : 
‘‘ I am not given to jokes ; nor can 1 
imagine what you can sec in me or 
my demeanour to hazard such an ob- 
servation. Really, 1 am astonished. 
Y'ou will, however, now be pleased to 
sAid in your bill, in order that it may 
be duly examined and discharged. I 
wish you a good morning. Come, 
gentlemen; let us proceed towards the 


church. I/S'ust the clerk and the singers 
have not treated my exhortations as a 
joke and, bowing stiffly, he left the 
shop with an air-, of increased gravity, 
accompanied by his friends. 

Then, leaving Titus to digest his 
poser as he might, they continued their 
progress, and next visited die butcher, 
with whom a similar scene was enacted, 
the short, stout, middle-aged gentleman 
referring to the order for meat given 
by 'the young law-student, who, in a 
drawling tone, averred that it was very 
strange how he could possibly be mis- 
taken for a gentleman at least twice 
his weight. 

Leaving the butcher’s shop, our wags 
then encountered the bricklayer, who, 
on addressing the stout gentleman, was 
referred to the young lawyer, who in- 
quired if tlie estimate for the lodge was 
yet completed, according to the plan 
which ho had brought down and handed 
over, for that purpose, on his last visit. 
“ I beg your pardon, sir,’' stammered 
poor Jones, but 1 have no other plan, 
except what this gentleman gave me 
and he turned to the short, stout man, 
wlio laughingly replied, “ I give you 
an order for a lodge ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
Why, the man’s crazed. A lodge to 
my chambers in the Temple ! Capital !” 

** These M aggie wellites are the fun- 
niest fellows in the world !*' exclaimed 
the actor. **This beats the shopkeeper’s 
swearing that I gave him an order for 
tea.” 

Well, well, neighbour Jones,” said 
the young lawyer, “ you will recollect 
yourself presently. This Is not the 
first transaction we I)ave had together, 
and so I shall overlook your having 
overshot the mark at your lunch tliis 
morning ; though 1 hope it does not 
happen often. You will please to step 
up to the Hall after you have taken a 
nap.” 

** Alas,” cried the gentleman in black, 
“ 1 fear, my^good friend, Barnwell, that 
you have taken up your domicile in a 
neighbourhood which is sadly demo- 
ralised. Pry’thee, let us proceed to 
the church ; for the aspect of a fellow- 
creature thus disguised is a grief unto 
my spirit.” 

Not another word now/^ said the 
young man authoritatively to Jones ; 
and forthwith the party moved on. 

As this last conversation had taken 
place in the middle of the street, not 
more than twenty yards above the 
White Horse, it was observed, though 
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unheard, by mine ho 2 .t, whoj^ therefore, 
hastily prepared himself for a visit 
from the jovial gigantic squire, whose 
head stood conspicuous above his com- 
jmnions. 

There he is, large as life cried 
Jeremiah, and a lot of company with 
him,— all good fellows, I’ll be bound, 
though one looks deucedly like a 
parson. Kgad, they’re coming this 
way ! I must go out tq receive him, 
1 suppose and forthwith he bustled 
to the door. 

As the parly were advancing slowly, 
the actor stepped nimbly forward from 
the rest, and, with a hop, skip, and 
jump, brought himself in contact with 
llonifacc, whose hand he seized, ex- 
claiming, “ Well, how are you, my 
hearty ? Got the belter of our last 
bout, I hope ? Come, come 1 none of 
your sheepishness — I hate all that sort 
of nonsense. Before dinner or after, 
you’ll always find me the same man.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” stammered 
Jeremiah ilrown : “ you’re fond of a 
joke, sir, I see ; but I must speak to 
the squire, if yon please and ad- 
vancing, hat in hand, to the colonel, 
]>e continued, “ Glad to see your 
honour down among us once more, 
Hope you’ve had your health, sir. 
Hope you’ve come to stay now for 
good and all.” 

“ What does the man mean ?” ex- 
claimed the colonel, drawing himself 
up to his full height. “ See me again ? 
Come to stay ?” 

“ How now, my hearty ?” cried the 
actor : “ you don’t know that gentle- 
man, do you ?” 

“ I think I ought,” grumbled Boni- 
fiice ; “ but, howsomever, 1 didn’t 
mean no offence ; and if so be as the 
squire wishes lo forget, I’m not the 
man to rip up old grievances — and so, 
in urn’s the word.” 

“ This is incomprehensible,” ex- 
claimed the colonel. 

“ I opine lliut the landlord hath 
lunched with the layer of bricks,” 
groaned the gentleman in black. 

“ Why, my buck of trumps,” ex- 
claimed the actor, “ you surely can’t 
fancy that you saw that gentleman at 
I^rk Hall, when you and I had a set-to 
at brandy and water ? , Ila, ha 1 I see 
you do llibugh. Well, you were worse 
cut than 1 thought you^then ; for we 
had it all to ourselves.” 

“ Cotne, Barnwell,” said the colonel, 
stiffly, “ let us move on to the church, 


and not waste our time here— this is 
too ridiculous. I join you in drmking*^ 
brandy, when I never take any thing 
stronger than soda-water 1” And mov- 
ing on, he was followed by all but the 
actor, who again took mine host’s hand, 
slapped him on the shoulder, and called 
him a hearty fellow ; but, as he left him, 
added, “ You shouldn’t pull quite so 
hard of ji morning ; I’m really quite 
sorry to see you in this state so soon.” 

• Williams, the clerk, having been 
apprised by Stiff* of the squire’s in- 
tended visit to the church, stood ready, 
in the porch, to receive him, and wel- 
comed the demure-looking gentleman 
most respectfully. 

“ 1 am not fond of talking,” observed 
the latter ; “ and, if I were, methinks 
a church is not exactly the place for 
greetings. Besides, I know not why 
you should address yourself particu- 
larly to me, as we are utter strangers.” 

■ Williams stared ; and thinking the 
smiire was unnecessarily humble-mind- 
ed, as well as devout and eccentric, 
endeavoured to divide his attention 
equally among the party, during the 
process of shewing the lions. But 
when that was completed, and they 
were again in the churchyard, he w-as 
surprised by the colonel, who inquired 
if he had yet received iht trombone, 
which he had ordered to be sent from 
London. 

“ No, yom* honour,” replied he, “ I 
haven’t heard of any yet ; though 1 
knew we should soon have something, 
because ” 

“ Of course,” observed the colonel : 
“ when I make a promise, I mean 
what I say. You remember the con- 
versation we had together on the sub- 
ject of psalm-singing, and, no doubt, 
have attended to the hints 1 then threw 
out. Indeed, I feel that I can place 
confidence in you. You are a sedate, 
steady person. I wish I could say as 
much for the rest of the townspeople ; 
but, positively, all the people I have 
met this morning seem fuddled, and 
don’t even know who I am.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t,” thought Wil- 
liams ; and sidling up to the gentle- 
man in black, he said, in a loW tone, 
“ I’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of your 
friend to give os a trombone it’s 
what one couldn’t have expected qf a 
stranger; but it’s all owing to your 
recommendation. 1 suppose he mis- 
takes me for the curate though, as I’m 
sure 1 uever saw him before. Bqt 
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that’s no matter. And wljen we get 
^\e instruments and music-books that 

you were so good as to promise ” 

** I promise you instruments and 
music i' roared the demure-looking 
gentleman ; not for you nor all the 
psalm-smiting howlers in Christendom. 
NO| no ; Til lend no hand in martyring 
good King David, not IT' 

At tin's the astonished parjsh-clerk 
started back and stood aghast, and, 
unable to retain their gravity, some o£ 
the party retreated ; but the colonel 
stood firm, and turning round, said 
seriously, “ Do not mind what ray 
friend says, Williams : he lias no ear 
for music — that is his misfortune. 
Continue your practice steadily, and 
depend on me. 1 wish you a good 
morning; and thank you for your 
civility in shewing us the church, the 
state of which does you infinite credit, 
as I hope that of the sipging-gallery 
will ere long.’^ And, as lie spake, he 
walked off, leaving the functionary to 
lock up his doors and wonder. * 
A few minutes after the exciseman 
was roused from one of his stock-taking 
calculations, by the entrance of a short, 
stout gentleman, who, with bis bat on 
one side, and a smile on his counte- 
nance, came gaily tripping and dancing 
from the door to the mystically chalked 
table, with marvellous agility feff a man 
of twenty stone. “ Ilah !” cried he to 
the astonished gauger, you don’t re- 
collect me either, eii ? Strange folks, 
you Magglewellitcs. Fal, lal, de ral 
Here he cut a somewhat awkward 
caper : Fal dc riddle ! I’m out of 
wind a little this morning — ongh,ough ! 
W’ell, well, never mind ! I told you I 
meant to astonish the natives.” 

“ Egad, 1 think you will do that, 
sure enough, if you go on so,” Ihonght 
the exciseman ; but I’ll make myself 
scarce, at any rate. The fellow is stark, 
staring mad, that's clear enough !” and 
whisking nimbly round his corpulent 
visitor, he rushed out into the passage, 
where he was amazed to find himself 
in the presence of the dancing squire 
and his friends, liis stammerifi'g apo- 
logy, and useless claim of previous ac- 
quaintance with bis capering singing- 
master, need not be recapitulated, on 
account of their similarity to whal had 
previously occurred to his neighbours. 

There remained now only the apo- 
tliecaiy an4 the lawyer to be visited ; 
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but the farmer was absent on his 
rounds, luckily for him, as, in the 
humour the party were in, he certainly 
would not have been spared, parti- 
cularly as Captain Barnwell declined 
taking his part in attempting to mys- 
tify the lawyer. The reasons he gave 
were that it would be useless, and that, 
as he should have business of import- 
ance to trapsact with him, there might 
be spme danger of having his character 
misunderstood^ 

So, after a consultation, it was agreed 
that Mr. Simkins should be invited to 
dinner, and made a participator in their 
amusement ; and he came accordingly : 
and being a man of somewhat dry 
humour, and withal well disposed to 
keep on the best terms with tlie new 
squire, he entered into the frolic, and 
promised to keep up the astonish- 
ment of the natives” to the hearts’ 
content of all. And he subsequently 
kept his word, by listening awfully, at 
the club, to all his neighbours’ tales, 
without presuming to make any com- 
ment ; but, when directly appealed to, 
he sliook his head, looked mysterious, 
ami merely said that, after what he 
had witnessed at the llall, he should 
not be surprised at any thing. 

Thus, after tins second visibition. 
Lark Hall was the subject of yet moi e 
general interest. The various charac- 
ters that had appeared were discussed ; 
and the great question was, Which 
was tlie master ?” The progress of in- 
quiry, of course, split the town into 
factions ; for, besides the mystics, who 
were numerous, and who attributed all 
to supernatural agency, there were the 

dancing- squire-ites,” the “ psalmo- 
dians,” the “ short-slout-genlleman- 
ites,” the “ dandy-ites,” and the 
** great-sold ier-ites.” 

Even as in great nations, so was it 
in the town of Magglewell. Party spi- 
rit waxed vjpicfil — long and warm 
public debates ended in private quar- 
rels — old established friendships were 
shaken — and at length matters arrived 
at such a pitch, that the club itself was 
about to be broken up. 

At this oritical period, liowever, the 
squire got married, and came down to 
reside at the Hail, bringing his wife 
with him ; and firom that period all 
discussion gradually ceased, as every 
body then e«sily discerned whiclt 
was the master.” 
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THE IRISH 

Tins is a wbrk of no value, except as 
it serves lo shew what is the folly of 
people wlio write conceitedly on sub- 
jects of which they know nothing. 
The writer is a well-meaning man, but 
without talent of any kind, and filled 
with commonplace absurdities, which 
he imagines to be marks of philosophy 
and liberalism. Ilis own account of 
his book is as follo\\s : — 

** 1 have treated of the four great and 
peculiar divisions of Ireland separately, 
and have conducted the traveller through 
each in turn. With Connaught, as being 
the least known, and perhaps, on that 
account’, tho most awakening, T have 
commenced. Connaught has, till lately, 
had an ill name. It is, however, rapidly 
undergoing that process which will alike 
strip it of its romance and its dangers ; 
of some of its vices, pe.rhaps— but, per- 
ha])s, too, some of its virtues. Connaught, 
well governed, its people furnished witli 
moans and motives to industry, and its 
op[)res.sioiis taken away, will not, jier- 
ha])s, he less civilised a few years hence 
than Wales is now. Hut it is peculiarly 
liard to jirophesy about Ireland. Who 
would believe, but ibrougli experience, 
that conlurios of social neighbourhood 
should have left our sister island what 
she is, and has been through that long 
period I ‘ Beautiful for -situation, the 
joy of the whole earth/ the greenest, 
the gayest, the softest, at times the 
most majestic of countries, — there she 
.still is, full of sorrow, starvation, and 
Clime. Her widows and orphans die of 
want in the midst of almndance— her 
strong men spend their energies in con- 
t(\st.s with law and governiiiont — the 
ministers of religion fight for a mainte- 
iiatico, and point the wenpon.s of worldly 
warfare at' their own flocks — pitiable 
superstitions close tlie minds of the poor 
against purer doctrines — wdiilo a gene- 
ral sense of the ii^ustice ofas^slem steels 
tboir hearts against the kindest of indi- 
vidual counsellors. 

Such is Ireland s state. Some dawn- 
ing hope of better days is rising upon 
lior ; for even the ^ikl Connaught man 
secs that he is in the bands of a govern- 
ment kindly disposed towards bi.s coun- 
try. Her condition is looliod into, her 
people will be fed, her wastes will be cuU 
tivnted, her worst grievances redressed. 
Such anticipations make Ireland once 
more a land of hope and promise. The 
book need not nece.s.SHnily, wo fool, be 
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dismal, which has that name stamped on 
its pages ; and it is sent forth into the 
world not to ask for tears and sighs, but 
to gather up cheerful smiles aud glad 
welcomes.’’ 

Mulgravc ought to give the writer a 
place. The wild Connaught man and 
the wild Irishman in general must see 
the kindly dispositions of that illus- 
*trious governor, in his free and easy 
way of letting convicts out of gaol on 
the respectable recommendation of 
turnkeys. It is, however, not quite so 
plain that the Irish people will be fed 
under the administration of a deputy 
appointed by Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
the main enemy of the poor-laws ; and 
it is altogether certain, that the pitiable 
superstitions of which the writer com- 
plains will be upheld in full vigour, as 
long as a System the contrary of that 
which he condemns is allowed lo ty- 
innnisc over the country. 

The section of Connaught is sheer 
stupidity, and nothing else. The 
writer has cast his opinions and ob- 
servations into the sliapc of a talc. A 
young Cunneniara man returns home, 
after a considerable absence in Mexico, 
accompanied by a young Mexican 
friend ,^iimed Vergos ; and, of course, 
their adventures are the staple of the ^ 
story. The author is under some de- * 
lusion as lo the present destiny of 
Mexico, — for one of the first remarks 
he makes is, that Vergos had been ac- 
customed to see discomforts similar to 
those of Ireland “ in Spain where, 
assuredly, no young Mexican has ever 
set foot, and, where, if he had, he 
would not have seen any thing like 
wliut exists in Cuniiemara. In equal 
delusion is he as to the style of lan- 
guage used by that class of the Irish 
people with whom he makes his heroes 
converse. In his preface, he speaks 
with due respect of Mr. Croftoii 
Croker’s Irish tales; and wc leave it 
to Crofly, if the following, which is a 
fair s^ple of the whole, is the manner 
of conversation among the natives : — 

'* » You do really think they would be 
friends with the rectors, if it were not 
for the tithes V 

“ * Sure I^do ! why would they not ? 
Let ’em come and live quiet amoi% us, 
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not axing for money or goods of them 
that don’t belong to 'em, and why would 
Cot our hearts warm to ’em when we saw 
’em wanoing to us 1 1 don’t say/ con* 
tinned she, * but that there must always 
he the differ between the Roman and the 
Protestant ; but let them tliat send the 
rector pay him : ’tis murthorous w’orfc 
putting the poor craturs in here, and give 
'em naught to live on but the bread they 
take from tliem tliat don’t want ’em, any 
way.’ 

** * But then theif say,’ said Vcrgos, 
(taking the Protestant side, our readers 
must observe, hy way of exercising the 
good woman’s powers of arguing her 
own,) * theif say that your priests are ig- 
norant, and keep you in ignorance : and 
that you will nover look for better teacli- 
ing for yourselves or children of your 
own accord, unless they provide it for 
you.* 

“ ' It’s all a crochet, yer honour — all 
a concate. Don’t I tell you that I would 
fain send the childer to tlie new school ? 
and what is it hinders me,' hut tlint the 
Joyces won’t be hehoven to the clergy 
any way ? And what makes ’em angry 
with the clergy but the tithes ? But ye 
were asking just now about the rector. 
Troth, and I believe he is a mightv good 
man. ^fime he should — waning that the 
late one was an awful man for a minister. 
l)id O’Ryaii tell ye how- he duped the 
bishop that had never been in Cuune- 
niarn, and made him buy the bit of glebe 
by the sea, on purpose for him to be 
more convanioiit A)r the smuggled goods 1 
Och, many a storehouse and barn did he 
build, and many a bale of ill-gotten things 
was hidden there. May be he thought 
’twas kinder taking his living in this way 
than lighting with the people for the tithe. 
So there he built up his house, four miles 
out from the church, and looked after the 
potsheeij, and the wine and things. And 
the poor young man that’s come in his 
stead, who knows no more of potshecn 
than a babe, has to toil all the way, come 
the season what it will, to do his duties. 
Thev say ho has larnt the Irish tongue, 
to be the plainer among the people, poor 
young gentleman ! it makes one’s heart 
ache to see him living in a wild place, 
that nobody nor a free trader would take 
to.'” 

Very like the language of Cutine- 
inara^ indeed . “ It is murderous work, 
putting the poor creatures in here, 
^nd give them naught [a word, we 
venture to say, never used in Galway] 
to live on but the hr^ad they take 
froft them that do not want them any 
way “ It is all a crotchet [crotchet / 
in Galway your honour— all a con- 
ceit. DonT I tejl you that I would 
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fain send ^the children to the new 
school." Did O’Ryan tell you how 
he dvped*^ [duped/] the bishop that 
had never been in Cunnemara," 
Spelling creature cratur^ and so forth, 
does not make this pass as the Irish 
dialect. Mi’s. Joyce might as well be 
represented as talking in the idiom of 
Jeremy Bentham, with a word or two 
occasionally misspelt. 

The author s political opinions are to 
be fbund in nhe mouth of a Mr. 
O’llyan : — 

' If 1 were an Irishman, T think I 
should never wish to leave the land,' 
said Verges; * if only for this, that tho 
field for virtuous exertion really seems 
boundless.’ 

“ ‘ There you are right, physically 
and morally : there is an immensity to 
be done ; but the great difficulty to cope 
with here is the spirit of party. I am 
known not to be an active polilicinn, and 
therefore 1 can do more than most ; but 
w'ere I either agitator or Orangeman, 1 
might do nothing but attend party meet- 
ings, or help in serving i>rocesses and 
recovering tithes, none of which will I 
do. I wish to see the people follow' 
their religious teachers unmolested ; and 
though 1 nlw’ays tell thorn what I think, 
when a fair opportunity arises, they never 
find me helping to prop up a system 
which I feel is not just. I support iny 
ow’n Protestant clergyman as far as I can ; 
hut I have no right to help him to take 
his means of support from those who 
have also to pay the ministers of a faith 
they themselves approve. 1 believe many 
Catholic gentlemen w'Oiild contribute vo- 
luntarily towards the remuneration of ii 
good clergyman, if they were left free ; 
but they cannot support the pre.sent plan, 
and 1 cannot wish they should.’ 

“ ‘ Have you had any of those unfor- 
tunate tithe affrays, of which w'c often 
read, in this neighbourhood V asked 
Vergos, 

“ * Alas ! yes. Only last summer— I 
knew the clergyman «W'ell — a W'orthy, 
wclUmenning jnan, whose misfortune it 
was to consider it bis dut^ to uphold the 
system in its utmost strictness, for his 
successor's sake. For himself he would 
have relaxed, for he was not a mercenary 
man, and 1 believe he gave away a large 
proportion of his receipts among tlio 
people thoiftselves; but nothing could 
persuade him to abate his claims. lie 
served processes without mercy, and fol- 
lowed them up b^ seizing stock and 
goods ; all the while arguing how un- 
reasonable it v^s in the people to resist, 
when they knew how kind and liberal 
he was. Good man! he could not be 
made tp perceive that making a good use 
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of mon^y will not excuse ift being ill- 
gotten — that it was the principle they 
objected to. >Vell, he went on, iu de- 
fiance of the gathering murmurs. 1 beard 
of them j I J|jiiew they were gaining force 
every month, and all that entreaty could 
effect 1 did. I begged, at least, that he 
would never use hre-arms, or allow his 
process-servers to carry them ; but I 
soon found that my caution was vain. 
The fact was, be took alarm at some ap- 
pearance of resistance persuaded him- 
self the savages were tnirsting for his 
blood— carried pistols always about him 
for Ijis own defence, and armed his men 
also. They worked themselves into a 
perpetual panic ; and iu this state of 
mind no man can bo trusted, for tho 
most humane individual will commit 
murciless deeds. So it happened here. 
There was a family in my friend’s parish, 
consisting of a father, who was a small 
landowner, his mother, ond three child- 
len. His wife had died the year before, 
under circumstances peculiarly distress- 
ing, and the clergyman hud been most 
kind and considerate towards them iu 
their affliction ; and therefore, I sup])Ose, 
made very sure of receiving his dues 
without difliculty, esjie'cially as the man 
was not wretchedly poor. There, how- 
ever, ho was mistaken : wdiether from 
his own sjiontancous impulse, or led on 
by his neighbours, Nolans refused to 
pay the proctor ; and his clergyman was 
excessively irritated thereby. lie waited 
some time, and then s(!rve(l him with a 
very vexatious notice. Nolans was sur- 
rounded at the inomenl of receiving it 
by some violent neighbours, and they 
sot up a cry of abuse and indignation 
iigaiiist the men whom niy friend had 
deputed to deliver it. Nolans’ childmu 
caught tlie sound, and begun, unknown 
to their father, to throw stones at the 
proctor. One of the men, irritated, made 
a cut at the principal boy with his w’hip ; 
this brought up men, w-omeii, and boys, 
and a regular battle ensued. Stones 
were thrown, and one of the men hurt : 
they were mounted on good horses, and 
might, 1 am well assured, have escaped 
with easo ; but, in the panic, the proctor 
drew a loaded ])istol from his side, fired 
at random, and shot one of Nolans’ boys 
dead on the spot. Can you wonder at 
what ensued 1 The infuriated creatures 
pressed round the uuhapiiy murderer, 
und never left him till they Wd revenged 
the deed, and till two victims lay side 
by side for tho one who had been slain 
in the beginning of the fray !’ 

** * Dreadful I And the clergyman, 
how did he feel V • 

' I’hat is the worst pi\rt of the story. 
When men harden themselves in false 
views of duty, their feelings are seared 


as witli a hot iron, I believe the deatli 
of his own servants distressed him, but 
I doubt whether he felt for the loss poof' 
Nolans had sustained ; or, rather, I sus- 
pect he considered it os righteous retri. 
butioiJ.* 

' And does he go on in the same 
course V 

* No : happily he has been persuaded 
to resign Lis living, and return to Eng. 
land. But his power of doing mischief 
to Ireland is liot at an end : the imago 
f his daily end nightly fears still haunts 
im. He goes, about detailing the hor- 
rors of a clergyman’s life in Ireland ; he 
is a frequent orator at public meetings ; 
and, whenever our country is mentioned, 
way is made for liim, by persons of like 
views, as a man particularly qualified to 
speak from experience of the bad effects 
of Roman Catholic principles, and tbc 
necessity of upholding the Irish Church 
Establishment. 'J'hus it is that assem- 
blies of individuals are deluded, and at- 
tachment to a dangerous, unjust, and 
inexpedient system, transmitted from 
father to son.’ ” 

** * 

This is a good specimen of the way 
in which Irish stories are manufactured 
for the English market. The plain 
facts pf (lie case, as here narrated, arc 
that a man, having taken a farm, with 
a certain small annual sum due upon 
it, refuses to pay it to the person to 
whom Up owes it. This is called the 
honest and patriotic fulfilment of a 
contract ; and, it will be admitted, is 
quite in keeping with the mode of in- 
terpreting a parliamentary oath adopted 
by the Tail. The person to wliom the 
debt is due issues a very vexatious 
notice. This need not be doubted, — 
for all legal notices demanding money 
arc of a vexatious kind ; but a notice 
demanding the clergyman’s money is 
not one whit more vexatious than that 
demanding the landlord’s. The pro- 
cess is resisted, — and then follows the 
peculiarly Irish part of the story. The 
“ children,'^ of course “ unknown to 
their father,’' threw stones at the proc- 
tor. This was repaid by a cut a of 
whip, — one would think no very un- 
expected result. Men^ women, and 
boys, stung by Ibis act of injustice to 
Ireland, fell upon the agents of the 
law; one of the men is 4///*/, but still 
they might have escaped. Escaped ! 
Is that tlic manner in which legal pro- 
cesses ought* to bo enforced ! i^he 
proctor fired at random; and, in order 
that the story might be in keeping with 
otiier Irish narrative^ shot the son of 
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the debtor; whereupon the multitude 
ressed upon the “ murderer,'* and 
illed him. And then we are told of 
the barbarity of the clergym«m, in re- 
gretting tlie death of his agent, and not 
wailing over the loss of young Mr. 
Nolans. 

This, we repeat, has all the features 
of a stock Irish story, to excite the 
sorrows of the friends of humanity all 
over the globe. ‘ 

1. The resistance is always made by 
children. In Ireland, hulking fellows 
of twenty-one are called boya ; and the 
tender-hearted who dc[)lore the suf- 
ferers from oppression as scarce 
breeched babies, htlle think that they 
are wasting their sympathies upon 
unbreeched ruthaiis, whose education 
would in other countries be entrusted 
to the galleys or the tread-mill. 

2. The resistance is made unknown 
to the debtor. The conspiracy is 
knovNu to be organised llfroughoiii Ire- 
land, the projected details of the actual 
outrage are familiar in llie^ parish, afid 
a dozen parishes besides, but the mar- 
tyr knows nothing about it. lie alone 
sits in lamb-like innocence and ig- 
norance, waiting for the slaughter. 

3. The instruments of outrage are 
always stones, — of course mere pebbles 
are suggested. The fact is, that the 
stones are half as big as a maw^s head ; 
and, thrown by the practised hands of 
the “ boys," are quite capable of 
knocking out a man's brains. 

4. The legal party offer some de- 
fence. If they did not, they would all 
be murdered at once. No matter how 
slight that defence may be, it is the 
pretext for an attack ; the pretext 
only, for the attack would have been 
made in any case. 

5. Pressed for their lives, in the 
midst of a liorde of cowardly and san- 
guinary savages, the men resort to the 
protection of fire-arms. It is, in fact, 
their only chance. Sometimes they 
succeed in beating off the brutes by 
whom they are attacked, and then there 
rises, pn all the dialects of the brogue, a 
loud halloo of “ blood being thed iii 
noon-day,"— flourished rhetorically in 
all the modes and figures of (he lie, 
direct or indirect, from every quarter 
where sedition can be disseminated. 
If the contrary result should take 
plsice, the massacre of the police will 
be made a new argument for the ne- 
cessity of conceding to public opinion 
expressed in a manner so temperate 


and enligifiened ; and the culprits will 
escape the hands of justice, either by 
being screened aUogethcr from arrest, 
or, if brought to trial by the perjury of 
priest-trained witnesses, # jurors, or 
threats of murder against all who dare 
give true evidence, or find according 
to it. There is, beside, a new chance 
now-a-days of a JNlulgravising tour for 
the delivery of tithe-martyrs. 

6. Tlve* person shot is always the 
son of the debtor ; otherwise much 
pathos is lost. Vide the case of the 
widow Ryan. It would be positive 
injustice, not merely to Ireland in ge- 
neral, but to Shiel in particular, if so 
beautiful an incident were to be miss- 
ing. If the police, or soldiery, or §ia-^ 
gistrates, or parsons, be killed, why 
they of course have no parents, or 
other relations, whose feelings are af- 
fected. They are considered to be, like 
the foundlings in Dick Millikin's song, 
“ born without father or mother;" and 
perish without the friendly aid of trope 
or metaphor. 

7. The man who mat/ have escapeil, 
but who knows very well that he mast 
be massacred without mercy, and tires 
ill self-defence, without any other mo- 
tive whatever, is always, as lierc, set 
down, by a purely Irish process of 
reasoning, as “ a murderer." And, 

8. Those who do not think this 
mode of doing business the most civi- 
lised or Christian, are accused of de- 
luding the people to whom they expose 
its practical consequences. 

Suppose we change tlidj scene a 
little — shift it but a couple of hundred 
miles eastward — shift it to any part of 
Kngland ; or let us, as it is more fami- 
liar, place it in London. Mr. Timothy 
liegati, of St. Giles's, a man of the 
purest morals and most unblemished 
character, owed to Mr. Thos. Johnson, 
of the same district, the sum of 
21, 2s, ajr/. ; that is to say, a ruthless 
and oppressive law declared him to be 
indebted in that sum. It was for a 
quarter’s rent of a suite of apartments 
in Biickeridge Street, liegan main- 
tained, with much eloquence, that it 
was fundjynentally unjust to make 
such a demand. What right," said 
he, “ has this .Tohnson to ask it of me ? 
Did he build the house ? Has his 
labour been in any way employed 
iq>on it? D^not tell me of its being 
awarded to him by law. What have 1 
to do with law ? Hurrah for the repeal 
of all law ! Justice for St. Gileses T' 
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Johnson, however, was unconvinced by 
arguments, and pursued his iniquitous 
claim. Finding Regan too firm in his 
principles to be shaken, he had the 
atrocity to sipply for a writ from the 
Court of Requests, which court hud 
the infamy to issue onc^ It is disgust- 
ing to dwell upon the sad details — to 
state how with fell fury, declaration, 
plea, judgment, execution, followed. 
Jn one word, Jolui.son obtained a Ji-faf 
A fi-Jaf Yes; incredible as it may 
appear, Johnson obtained — not 
merely for the debt, but for the costs, 
•which no persuasion could induce tiic 
rutldfss attorney to forego. 

This writ was placed in the hands of 
Ihe^hief proprietor ofthe Victoria The- 
atre. ' A Jew was let loose upon a Christ- 
ian — a sheriff \s orficer u poii an I rishman . 
This happened in the nineteenth century! 
The consequence may be anticipated. 
The patriotism of St. (Jiles’s was aroused. 
All that was sacred in the human 
breast — all that was habitually ve- 
nerated in that region — pleaded in 
favour of Regan. The great principle 
of paying no debt was awuKcned in 
all its truth and majesty, — so that 
when the manager of the Victoria 
made his appearance, he was lemon- 
strated with by a slap with a twig by a 
poor little boy who, had lately returned 
IVoni beyond sea, winch he had crossed 
at the recommendation of his country. 
The irritated Israelite clapped his hand 
upon his broken skull ; which act of 
deiiance naturally oH’enclcd the con- 
gregated Multitude, and a miscella- 
neous skirinisli look place, during 
which the manager of the Victoria 
smote to the eaith an interci-ling infant, 
the son of Mr. Regan. Can wa wonder 
at what ensued t Parental feelings, so 
cruelly lacerated, w'ere aroused ; and 
Levy, with his men, were driven, mud- 
bespattered, black-eyed, and broken- 
nosed, and broken-headed, to seek 
tlie shelter of Oxford Street. In Ire- 
land, Regan would be considered an 
oppressed hero; in England, he would 
be locked up in a station-house in less 
than an hour, there to be taught a lesson 
he would not soon forget. , 

This is a caricature case. Take a real 
one, and the effect will be the same. 
Suppose that here in London the mi- 
nistering officers of the law were se- 
riously impeded in their duty — sup- 
pose that a bailiff on attempting to ex- 
ecute a writ, or a broker on appraising 
a property, were murdered, what would 


be done ? Would not all the authori- 
ties of London rise up to vindicate the 
law ? and would not the man who shot'' 
the officer deservedly suffer the ftUc of 
Creenacre or Thurlell ? It is mischiev- 
ously absurd, or rather mischievously 
wicked, to confound the execution of a 
process issuing from a court of justice 
with the propriety or the wisdom of the 
law. Tithe may be impolitic — it may 
be annoying f but it cannot be op- 
jtfessive. Of the persons who expose 
thoir lives to danger, and who attack 
the lives of others, scarcely one in a 
hundred pay tithes at all. In nil cases- 
it must be a small sum, and a sum the 
payment of which was a preliminary 
condition on taking the land. Abolish 
it to-morrow, and it will not benefit 
such persons as the Nolans of thi.s 
story, (xood care will be taken that the 
sum sinks into the landlord’s pocket ; 
and the peasant will be just as much 
screwed down and oppressed as ever. 
So far as the money is concerned, bo 
will be groiwid down more sorely than 
before ; for the plain reason that the 
landlord, unencumbered by making 
what is rendered an unpopular claim, 
will quietly add the amount of lithe to 
his rent, without any scruple of taking 
the whole stipulated sum, instead of a 
third of it, which, upon an average, is 
what under the Mulgravised govorri- 
mont a clergyman receives. This is 
well understood in Ireland, in all sales 
and bargains where land lilhc free is in 
question. The land free of tithe is sold 
at a price in a ratio beyond what is 
])aid for land burdened with that im- 
post, not of terif but o\' Jlflj/ per cent. 
Would not llio full value of the tithe 
be exacted in the case of its being 
drawn from the cleigyiniui to the land- 
lord t Those who know what is the 
character of Irisli landlords — espe- 
cially since the relaxation of the penal 
code has made a needy crew of beg- 
garly usurers, in some parts of the 
country, successors of the class who 
were at all events gentlemen in their 
feelings, though .slender enough in 
purse-*- will not answer in the negative, 
llie “ opulent tanners, and pig- 
butchers, and pawn-brokers, and ])or- 
Icr-brewers, and the rest who Iiavc 
obtained any claim on the land, will 
take care th^t the uttermost fartliing 
they can squeeze from the tenafltry 
must be paid up. The plunder of the 
clergy will not be transferred lo the 
labouring class ; on Jhe contmry, they 
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will be exposed to a heavier demand, 
and deprived of a body of resident 
•^gentry, whose incomes in ninety-nine 
T:ases out of a hundred are spent 
upon the spots from which they are 
drawn, and whose presence is, in all 
cases where they are not exposed to 
malicious and organised persecution, 
the rally-point of civilisation in their 
respective districts. We sometimes 
see in the Irish papers^ notices of the 
proceedings of such persons as a Mr. 
Lalor, who was formerly in parliament, 
and whose chief claim to distinction 
.consists of his determination not to 
pay tithes. ^Vc .may ask these people 
what do they do with the money thus 
withheld from tlie clergy? In Mr. 
Lalor’s case, it is said that his arrear 
amounts to a very considerable sum. 
To whom does it belong, if not to the 
tithe-owner ? Mr. Lalor took his lands 
subject to this cliarge. llis rent was 
lowered propoitionably to the impost. 
As his landlord would unquestionably 
have fixed a higlier rent ,on his lavid, 
Mr. Lalor’s sense of justice is like a 
certain species of charity, which begins 
at home. If he ventures to apply the 
same principle in all liis other pecu- 
niary transactions, his conduct will 
deserve more credit for ingenuity than 
honesty ; for it is clearly inconsistent 
with ordinary ideas of honesty to ap- 
propriate to a man’s own use money 
which, whomsoever it may belong to, 
does not belong to him. Such, how- 
ever, is the general character of what 
is called patriotism in Ireland. There 
is a sordid trace of money resting upon 
it in all its transactions. 

The writer of this book knows no- 
thing of this. lie hears a howl set up 
every now and then, and is so confused 
by tiie clamour as to confound the 
victim with the murderer, the robber 
with the robbed. The paltry clap- 
traps — paltry in every sense, except 
in the mischief they occasion — of 
widows wailing over tlie light of their 
eyes, and the hope of their hearts 
stretched in death before them ; of the 
green soil of Erin being stained with 
the blood of her sons ; and the other 
fustian of the same kind, which infests 
the letters and s])eeches of the Irish 
agitators, have completely deceived 
him. If he had looked to the cha- 
rader and conduct of those persons, 
he might, at least, have doubted the 
sincerity of their bombastic sorrows. 
« These men know very well that tithe 


[Jtine, 

is a legaUleinaud, and that, as the law 
stands, it cannot be successfully re- 
sisted in a court of justice. They know 
very well that ilie pVocesses of the law 
must be executed, and^that those who 
resist them, not those who put them in 
force, are answerable for the conse- 
quences. Yet, with this knowledge, 
they stimulate a horde of helpless 
wTetches to the defiance of a power 
which they know must be wielded 
against theiir, even to death, if neces- 
sary. lias any eifort been made by 
these men to nmeliomtc the condition 
of Ireland ? Not one 1 We never 
hear of their giving aid or countenance 
to any great national undertaking, or 
of endeavouring to support any creat 
national interest. They clamourea as 
loudly as they could against poor-laws, 
even in the face of the appalling fact 
— admitted by themselves — that nearly 
two millions and a half of people were 
in a state scarcely above that of starva- 
tion, in the country for which they 
profess siicli an affection. Mr. Sliiel 
iiad the inhuman courage to declare, 
that the state of the registry on w hich 
his sitting as M.l^. for Tipperary de- 
pends was of more consequence than 
the condition of his destitute country- 
men. “ Talk not to me,’^ said the in- 
dignant orator, of poor-laws : look to 
the rcgisti-atioii !” And yet this selfish 
and unfeeling man will be hailed as a 
patriot by those who are taught to look 
upon Michael Thomas Sadler, or any 
body else who endeavours to raise ihem 
from their degraded position, as an 
enemy to Ireland. The Irish tourist 
himself has some benevolent crotchets 
in his head for the improvement of the 
country. If they were practicable, and 
as beneficent as his most sanguine 
wishes could anticipate, he would find 
that, if they interfered with the domi- 
nation of the priesthood, or had the 
slightest tendency to rescue the peasant 
from the gri^e of liis ecclesiastical ty- 
rant, he would be denounced as a 
Sassenacii, witiiout the slightest gmii- 
tude for his exertions. As he travelled 
through Clonmell, he ought to have 
made some inquiries os to the grateful 
treatment of the Quaker Malcolmson, 
the greatest benefactor the town evet 
])osscsscd ; a man so remarkable as to 
attract the especial notice of Iiiglis, in 
his tour, whgre he is held up as a 
guide and example to all who wish 
well to Ireland; and who, in return, 
was almost murdered in tbe streets of 
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Clonraell, by the hands of^he very 
people he was feeding and clothing, 
because he would not vote for a bully- 
ing upstart of the name of Dominic k 
llonayne, a mutton-headed joint of the 
Tail. 

The notices of the provinces of liein- 
ster^ Munster, and Connaught, are not 
of any importance. Like every other 
stranger, even the tourist is struck with 
llic contrast between the Popisli south 
aud the Protestant north. Travelling in 
the county of Cork, he observes — 

We were sorry to find, that the fur- 
tlier south we travelled the poorer was 
(he condition and appearance of the peo- 
])]e. Hare feet, ragged cloaks, coats 
thrown on without making use of the 
.^b'cves, and fastened with any thing but 
the ^proper button; Avietchcu hovels, — 
hut you can liardly form an idea of the 
wretchedness of one of the worst of the 
Irish cabins, and 1 shrink from describing 
such n den of dirt and discomfort. Our 
own pigs are lodged in luxury compared 
with it. 

“ While we W'ere travelling along this 
road, I was alternately amused and 
pained by the importunacy with which 
a beggar accosted us at one of our halt- 
ing-places; poor, ragged, and destitute, 
as ]jo seemed to bo, tlie good humour 
and wit of liis rej)artee6, as my fellow- 
travellers rebuiVed him, was most striking. 
At lest he extracted a few pence, and 
wo saw’ him immediately go and lay it 
out on tobacco. Presently afterwards I 
met with him again, anti said, * What 
good will this do you, my friend ? surely 
you had better have bought a loaf, or a 
bit of bacon V 

“ ‘ Oclj, then, ’tis plain yer honour 
doesn’t know the comfort of the ’//ac/fi/ / 
Sure, the only pleasure such as w’e have 
in the w'orld is just to take a smoke ! 1 

would rather have a ninny worth of to- 
bacco than three eggs r 

“ This poor fellow was in tatters from 
liead to foot. Of course, 1 could not 
tell whether bis story was true or fsilse ; 
but 1 met in the course of ray after- 
travels with numbers who, 1 ascertained, 
w^ere driven to beggary by the nearest 
jmssible approach to starvation : but 
those generally remained quartered in 
their own particular locality — they were 
not vagrants, but only under (tt is to be 
hoped) temporary distress. I will note 
dow’n, how’ever, what I found to be the 
state of the labourers who really had em- 
ployment, and, as compared with others, 
might be said to be well oft Hero is a 
man with a wife and four children ; the 
farmer who employs him lets him live 
in a cabin, which he reckons wortli l/.ds. 


per annum. He has also some ready* 
manured ground, reckoned to be woiih 
bL more ; and he has grass for one sheep, 
lOf. : now, all this money (6/. Ids.) he 
has to pay for by bis labour, his w'ages 
being reckoned at sixpence-halfpenny 
per aay,..^to make up (lie sum, be must 
ivG two hundred and fifty-one working 
ays. When this has been punctually 
})aid, and all the chances of sickness, 
unfavourable seasons, &c., are taken into 
the account, it |iay ^ well judged how 
little is left for food not reared from his 
oi^n ground, or for clothes, and furniture, 
and firing. As to the clothing, how tliey 
come by even the rags they have, J can- 
not imagine. 'J'lie poor children of the 
man above mentioned cannot go to school, 
though it is close by, for want of them. 
He said, ‘Poor cruturs ! they have so 
many wings ami flutters about them, 
that, if they go out on a windy day, a 
smart blast would ho'm them over the 
ditch !’ I was pleased with the feeling 
of this poor man. ‘ It is a great relief 
if we can sometimes have an egg— it is 
a great strengthener ; but 1 sent my 
Jicriis eggs to^be sold, and bought po- 
tatoes: because, if 1 ate tlie egg it would 
be all to myself, but a balfpeniiy-w’orth 
of potatoes can be divided.’ 

“ Half of them have no bedsteads, 1 
found, hut liiJ on strjiw spread on the 
ground ; and ‘ the ground ^is literal, for 
there is no flooring : it is simply the 
earth beat level — is often very damp in 
wet sensor*, and soinetirnes even covered 
with w’ater. 1 saw many cabins, cer- 
tainly, with a pane or two of glass, to 
let in light ; but many again with only a 
small s(|uare opening, wdiicli was^tufed 
with rags or straw at night. I saw, too, 
tliat most — nearly all — Lad chimneys ; 
but they w’ere very badly built up, and 
often full of smoke. Turf in this part of 
the country’ w as tolerably plentiful, and 
cheap ; but it is in some places very 
dear.” 

In the north of Ireland we have a 
different picture ; 

“ 1 w’us struck on my arrival at l^el- 
fast with its un-lrisli apjiearance. Here 
is a town scarce half a century old, — the 
commercial parts date at a later period 
even than that. Think that, seventy- 
eight pairs ago, this place had only 
13000 inhabitants, and now behold it 
with a population of 65,000. Inquire 
about the rate of wages, — you find labour 
by no means superabundant, and eagerly 
paid for at (horatoofone-and-tlireepence 
per day. On «1l sides are to be seen 
manufactories or mills, vying with tno 
very best at Manchester. The linen 
trade, the calico ti'nde, the muslin trade, 
all employ multitudes of hands ; the rate 
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of p&y varies in all these. Boys' em> 
ployed in the bleaching-grounds earn 
trom three shillings to four shillings and 
sixpence a-weeic ; g^irls in tho flax-spin* 
ning mills from two sliillings to four 
shillings ; and the men who aro cmployed 
as weavers, ])eThaps about eight shillings. 
These are low wages as compared w’ith 
English, no doubt; but, compared with 
those of the Irish in general, are good. 
And it is to be observed tha^t the labour 
of boys and girls is wdl paid: a large 
family is rather an addition to prosperity 
tJiuii u drawback. I'bere are also very 
many women employed in working mus- 
lins for the English market ; and the 
shipping, ship-bpilding, &c., besides the 
business of the export, arc constant 
sources of employment. Take into ac- 
count, too, the number of mason.s, car- 
penters, &c., constantly busied in en- 
larging and building new houses, manu- 
factories, &c., and it will be readily con- 
ceived that at Belfast there is no occasion 
for willing bands to be idle. Yet 1 see 
not wbat all this has to do with the reli- 
gion of the people : they are, in a great 
degree, a different race ; tfiey are o£mo- 
dern Scotch descent ; they have brought 
in tho hardy, industrious, shrewd, calcu- 
lating spirit of that people ; they are far- 
sighted and provident. Tho landlord 
does not gripe his tenants, for he feels 
the bad policy of such conduct. The 
tenant having scope allowed for improve- 
ment, does improve. The landlord in the 
north minds bis business ; b9is close in 
his ai>plicatioii, looks into the real state 
of his workman’s affairs ; while the mer- 
chant of Cork will only trouble himself 
so fur tvith business as to earn tlie need- 
ful, and let the rest take its chance. 1 
found no hunting parties at Belfast. 
There was no deeji drinking, no ca- 
rousals ; but sober, brisk activity, good 
sense, and a shrewd attention-to interest. 
I should have been better pleased to sav 
truth with the inhabitants of Belfast, if 
tliey had not appeared to mo to pique 
themselves on being as little like the itu- 
tive Irish as possible. I willingly con- 
cede that tlieie is difference enough to 
give them very high advantages, if they 
use them with toiiiperonce. It is, how- 
tjver, painful, to sec the native inhabitants 
of tho soil often rejected as tenants 
merely because they are so. Distant 
landlords have no opportunitfes of in- 
vestigating for themselves ; and an Eng- 
lish or Scotch agent, coming over with 
plenty of prej udice and partiality, is sure 
to give the preference to his own. This, 
no doubt, has, in some ^situations, occa- 
sioned a great degree of bitterness be- 
tween the Irish and tho Scotch and their 
descendants. AVhen the Catholic looks 
from his barren bit of land, at the warm, 


shtdtered* allotments of tho Protestants 
and Presbyterians^ ho is naturally in- 
clined to jealousy, even though he may 
own that his neighbour s thrifty Qharactei' 
is deservedly held at a higher per 
centnge.” 

We should have thought, that a writer 
who gives the men of Belfast credit for 
such shrewdness, sagacity, and attention 
to their own interests, would have looked 
for other reasons for the rejection of 
tenants besfdes that of their being na- 
tives of the soil. The Belfast men do 
not want to have their lands infested 
with the beggary, the laziness, the filth, 
the ferocity, and the superstition, which 
our tourist observes in the southern part 
of the island. He maintains, that the 
difference of religion has no effect in 
the marked distinction between Ul- 
ster and Munster. What, then, has ? 
Cork possesses a magnificent har- 
bour, admirably placed for all pur- 
poses of commerce or war; the climate 
is more genial than that of Belfast; 
the soil, in general, is fertile; the re- 
sources of iJs pasturage unbounded ; 
it has at different times been fostered, 
in various ways, by the patronage of 
the stale ; and yet it is not much better 
than a pauper-warren. Belfast, infe- 
rior in all external advantages, is rob- 
bing it of its commercial importance; 
and, while squalor and misery infest 
the streets and roads of the south, pro- 
sperity, in all its features, smdes upon 
the north. 

One fad, staled by himself, should 
have induced him to think that “ Ca- 
tholicism, ’\is a most miserable secta- 
rianism is termed, had something to 
do with this state of affairs. In Dublin, 

** * If you will accompany mo to the 
Mendicity House/ said Doctor — — , ‘ 1 
think you will have seen a pretty largo 
sample of our poveity ; and, alas ! it 
must be owned, that of all remarkable 
things in Ireland, nothing is so remurk- 
ahle us this. Po\^rty in the many and 
ostentation in the few,~l believe this 
may be observed with truth to be lire ge- 
neral condition of my country.' 

** To the Mendicity House the}'’ drove. 
What a scene presented itself! Hun- 
dreds :in(l hundreds of poor creatures in 
filth, rags, and disease, lying about the 
court or on die steps of the buildings, 
waiting for their daily dole, for that 
* once for all ’ portion, which they hod 
found it a d^ree bettor policy to accept, 
rather than infest the streets, or take the 
chance of begging in the country. Num- 
bers of children, too, wore assembled for 
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the da^r, to bo fed, end to rocHve some 
sort of instruction, after which they were 
consigned every evening to the care of 
tljeir parents, 'sliaritig their miserable 
quarters wherever these might be, and 
bringing back their rags and wretched- 
ness next morning to the iNlendicity 
again. For some of these people em- 
]>loyment iVas found ; but the greater 
jiart were systematic beggars, w^hose 
claims it had been found tnoro convenient 
to refer to this place, the richer inhabit- 
ants gladly subscribing to it! in order to 
be free from the constant nuisance of beg- 
gars. Let the reader imagine the effect 
of a procession of more than f^OOO of 
those wretched objects through the 
streets, — a measure which Las actually 
been ndo})ted more tl]an once, in order to 
excite tlie charity of the inliahitants. 
^i’he (latliolics, generally speaking, are 
not friendly to this iiW)de of relieving the 
j»opr ; for fifty pounds subscribed by 
I’rotestants they give scarce one pound. 
'J'hey have a feeling about almsgiving 
quito at variance with the calculating 
and reasoning mode of procedure which 
modern j)ractice and precept seem likely 
more and more to sanction. ‘ To give to 
him that asketh* is a precept lUerall^ 
observ(*d by them ; and tliey do not seem 
to ask themselves the (|uostioii, wlietlicr 
they may not, by their indiscriminate 
charity, he really violating the sjurit of 
tlie commandment. If Mo give to liim 


that asketh us * duos not mean that all we 
possess is to go to the first claimant, 
that claimant, perhaps, utterly incapable 
of using our bounty aright, it surely may 
mean that we should reserve to ourselves 
the powder of directing the best appropri- 
ation of our alms ; that we should * have 
to give’ to him, among all who ask, 
w'liom wo regard ns best fitted to im- 
prove the gift. It cannot surely moan 
that wo should cease to be rational croa. 
tiires as soon as^bur charitable propensi- 
ties arti to be pul in action.” 

The Catholics have something 
else to do with their money, besides 
assisting their starving countrymen. 
What is wrung froni.lTTem for the sup- 
port of one worthless and mischievous 
man, would render the procession of 
two thousand ragged and starving 
wretches through the metropolis of his 
native land unnecessary : but that is 
not the sort of justice which he or his 
hrother-conspir^itors require for Irclaml. 

We said, at the beginning of this 
article, tliat the book was of no value. 
We'^inust quiflify the observation some- 
what. Every book is of value which 
draws English attention to the starving 
condition of the Irish under the con- 
trol of agitation, and the prosperity of 
those parts of the island not visited by 
that curse. 


DISllAELl’s “ VENETIA.*” 


Bvron has said, — 

“ Of all the barbarous middle ages, that 
Wliicli is most barbarous is the middle 
age 
Of man.” 

Now, we by no means agree with his 
lordship on tliis point, which, by the 
way, is one of the few on which we feel 
entitled to speak with confidence. The 
middle age not less than the earlier, or 
the more advanced period, of life has 
advantages, as well as duties, of its own. 
And not the least of the advantages we 
take to be the clear, comprehen.sive, 
and impartial estimate whicii a ripened 
judgment is enabled to foun of the 
contempoianeous mind. It is, we 
think, a task of enchaining interest, to 
trace the pixigress and the tendency of 
intellectual developement in the genera- 
tion in which our lot isp cast ; and 


deep, indeed, is the gratification ex- 
perienced by a thoughtful soul, when 
finding the most richly endowed na- 
tures of the time — those especially who 
are yet in the fulness of energy — de- 
voting themselves, as by common con- 
sent, to tlie exaltation of the national 
character; while the “ inferior kinds,” 
in politics and literature, very natu- 
rally pursue the opposite course. We, 
some months back, took occasion to 
slipw that those public journals which 
exercise the strongest influence on the 
popular mind are distinguished by de- 
votion to the constitution in Church 
and Staie. We contended that the 
outcry raised by the Whig-Radicals 
against a journal of such ability and 
importance as the Thnes was but the 
howl of a bailed faction at the detec- 
tion and dcoiyiciation of treasonable 
designs ; and we added, that ihe 
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Timtif in taking the step it did, w^is a 
fatthM representative of llie loyalty 
and nationality of England. Every 
thing that has since occurred has justi- 
fied our statement. The public virtue, 
the wisdom, and the talents of England 
are associalcnr in one and the same 
high cause ; and scarcely a week 
passes without furnishing fresh proof of 
the irresistible nature of such a com- 
bination. We repeat, Miat it is deeply 
gratifying to every lover of his country 
to contemplate the daily and hourly 
corroborations of Lord Melbourne’s 
complaint, tliat the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry, the universities, the edu- 
cated classes, arc all against him. To 
wliiph we may add, as we have just in- 
timated, that the intellectual and moral 
enei-gy of the country is against liim. 
Let any man look at the continually 
recurring evidences of this. In the 
House of Lords, in the House of Com- 
mons, at the bar, not less than in the 
public journals, we perceive a vigorous 
and accomplished mind Qmimatin^ the 
(conservative ranks; vvliile their op- 
ponents are distinguished by a ferocious 
feebleness utterly contemptible. Nor is 
this less manifest in the productions 
of our lighter literature. There, also, 
we find the Conservative superiority 
incontestably established, notwithstand- 
ing the splutter and puflery by which 
the great Unread seek to decry their 
superiors, aud exalt themselves. But 
it is plain enough that the day of 
their destiny’s over,” or nearly so ; 
and we “ await the issue in repose.” 

These reflections on tlie comparative 
intellectual strength of the two parties 
— the Conservatives and the Destruc- 
ti\;es — have suggested themselves to us 
anew, on perusing a work just pub- 
lished by the younger Disraeli, and 
culled Venetia. It is a w^ork which 
must extend and strengthen the author ’.s 
.already wide and well-established 
fame; and we arc rejoiced to find it 
pervaded by that healthy and manly 
spirit — in sliort, that truly English 
spirit — for which our recent escape 
from the fribble school has •afforded 
.so keen a relisli in the public mind. 
We shall liave much to say on this 
particular merit in Disraeli’s writing. 
We regard it as a merit of the most 
praiseworthy and impe^tant character, 
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ospcciall5^ at this moment, when' the 
frippery of what is called the “ fashion- 
able school,” and the foppery of what 
is called ihe^^ philosophical school,”have 
lost all charnrr for any but the revellers 
in that “ *Sfl«d-bag”* sentimentalism 
which has latterly overlaid and fes- 
tered the empty heart of Paris. Now, 
as we are convinced that, morally 
and politically speaking, the Conserva- 
tives have received, and are likely to 
continue to ‘’receive; gjood service from 
the younger Disraeli, we shall (some- 
what on the principle that gratitude is 
‘‘ a lively anticipation of future fa- 
vours”) express our sense of the career 
he has already run. It will furnish 
the best ground for estimating bis pro- 
bable “ future.*' And in the spirit of 
fair play we shall ^Irag another name 
into the discussion, — tlie name of one 
well known, and in high favour with 
our political opponents, — of one who, 
if he have not absolutely measured 
himself against the author of Vivian 
Orei/f has very often formed the sub- 
ject of comparison with him, — wo al- 
lude to the author of Pelham. The 
two authors are of pretty much the 
same standing as to literary age. W hat 
they have respectively done is before 
the world, — what, judged by such re- 
corded evidence, they may be yet 
likely to do, we shall ]>Fesume to con- 
jecture ; and tlie result we confidently 
anticipate will be gratifying to the 
Conservative, and convincing to the 
Destructive reader. 

It is not necessary that we should 
enumerate the works of eillicr of these 
writers : suffice it to take their self- 
chosen designations, — the one the au- 
thor of Pelham, the other the author of 
Vivian Grci/. To begin with the 
former. Pelham is as general ly thought 
to be the best of Mr. Bulwev’s works, 
as the Duchess de la Vallicre is ad- 
mitted to be the worst. The former 
was, undoubtedly, a smart production. 
W'ith many it was in the highest possi- 
ble favour; wUh all it was, and it de- 
served to be, held in admiration, as a 
production of much promise by a 
youthful writer. The works which suc- 
ceeded were less encouraging, — re- 
markable more than all else for the au- 
thor’s overweening self-esteem, — his 
corresponding shallowness, — his pre- 


• One of the most prolific of tlio Piuisiaii poison -mongers is an unfortunate 
womem, named! Budevenaut, wffid publisheis her pernicious fa$tian under the name of 
peorge Sonde ^ 
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posterous philosophy^ — his painfully- 
forced humour, — his false sentiment, — 
his growling Ijladicalism, — and, finally, 
his puerile prate * about, or, rather, 
against, England and the English, Of 
course, we say nothing of such matters 
as the “ Siamese Twins.^’ We speak 
only of those works on which the 
friends of the author rest his claims to 
celebrity. After pursuing h.is^ labours 
in this way, stimulated by what/cer- 
lainly was notoriety, but*as certainly 
was not fame, — after wincing and 
wrangling, and performing that grave 
practical joke on Mr. Colburn of 
making his gossipping magazine a ])0- 
litical engine; after all this, Mr. lUil- 
wer produced a play, which the whole 
world, excepting a certain weekly critic, 
admits to have bccn/leservedly damned, 
—nay, to have been only heard to the 
end from pity lo the writer. What 
more the member fur Lincoln may ])ro- 
])ose, we know not. lie appears to 
liave declaimed something concerning 
Athens, which, after the manner of 
lUenzi, and the JmsI l)at/s of Pompeii, 
may possibly suggest a subject for the 
dramatising skill of Mr. fluckstonc. 
But we don’t think the M.I*. for Lin- 
coln likely to advance the cause of 
Whig-Radicalism by his efforts in the 
house or out of it. Within the walls 
he has failed — an accident which has 
happened to many equally deserving 
men before liiin. Out of the bouse, in 
every way — in novels, reviews, and 
])amplilets — be has perpetrated his 
“ ponderous levities” and stingless se- 
verities iigainst the Conservatives, till 
at length the party so ruthlessly assailed 
is on the eve of returning lo power. In 
short, it would appear that llie author 
of Pelham has worki^d himself out. 
llis vein, originally a small one, seems 
lo be exhausted. Come we now lo 
the author of Vivian Circi/. 

This writer furnishes a remarkable 
refutation of the theory as to preco- 
ciousness. The production of such a 
work as Vivian Grc^ by a youth was, 
on all hands, admitted to be a curi- 
osity of literature but Mediocrity 
solaced its small spirit with ;|ie thought 
that “ so wise so young they say do 
ne’er live long and it was com- 
placently decided that the youngster 
could not last. Last, however, l>e did ; 
but, instead of reposing under the lau- 
rels so early won, he set out on a sort 
of scamper over the face of the earth, 
i;ii>d ever and anon we lieard of him in 


prose or verse, often wondering what 
lire plague he would be at, — sometimes 
quizsing his eccentricities, but always ^ 
acknowledging the untiring energy of 
his genius. He is constantly doing 
something, and that in right good ear- 
nest. It is but a few days back that, 
while he might have been supposed 
closeted with Colburn, in affectionate 
solicitude about the birth of his new 
novel, laiTwasliu the thickest of the 
el|Ction-iight, filling the canvass soul of 
Croucher himself with wonder. So is 
it ever with him, — now vindicating the 
constitution, now daring the whole 
tribe of the O’Connclle to mortal com- 
bat, — now contesting an election, now 
shaking the ]>oor creature of the GJohe 
to shivers ; but ever intent, with all liis 
heart and soul, on the matter in band, 
and bothering his antagonists beyond 
expression. This ])assionatc enthusi- 
asm, the true source of fame, has, from 
the first, beenVbservable in bis works 
of fiction ; but in his last two produc- 
tions, llenrialta Temph and Venetia, 
we think we see it 

“ Softened into feeling, soothed and 
tamed” 

under the influence of “ years that 
bring the philosophic mind.” We 
trace this not only in the exquisite 
beauty and deep insight distinguishing 
bis female portraitures ; but also, and 
if possible still more, in the truth and 
delicacy with which he foreshadows 
the yet undeveloped characters of 
Venetia and Loid Cadurcis, through 
the medium of their childhood’s con- 
versation — so artless, yet so full of 
soul. We know of no writer amongst 
us who has at all approached Dis- 
raeli in this particular. The cluwm 
is not ellected by description, or by 
any eloquence unborrowed from the 
simplest Imrnan heart. The children 
speak for themselves, as children of 
their age, dispositions, and circum- 
stances, naturally would ; and we, 
chiblren of a larger growth,’^ need 
no description to assist our under- 
standing and sympathising with the 
brood spirit of the boy, or the pro- 
found heart of the gentle and trustful 
girl. With the true instinct of art, the 
author leaves the thoughts and feelings 
thus Suggested to work their efiPect on 
the reader’s* mind ; well knowing tljjit, 
with one class of readers, this is all 
that could be required, wh^Je, with 
'another, whole volumes of explanation 
would be thrown awiiy. But we %re 
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not yet considering . ibc ' work itself. 
We merely made incidental mention 
• of the fact just alluded to, as illus- 
trative of our o]>inion, that the enthu- 
siasm of this aiilhor, which, till now, 
has been thought somewiiat too vehe- 
ment and uncontrolled, has become 
subdued — that, with no diminution of 
his original energy, 

His master bias loans 
'Fo liomc-felt pleasures tvind to gentle 
scenes/* 

We are confirmed in this opinion by 
the delicacy and purity with which he 
reconciles the seeming contrasts in 
certain of his female . characters ; but 
most of all, by the religious spirit 
which he wisely makes the basis of 
their happiness, and their steadfast 
stay in suffering and sorrow. This is 
most worthy of remark, and, we need 
hardly add, of the wannest eulogy. 
When wc consider the sensitive and 
susceptible minds w’ho, for the greater 
part, seek recreation in ^vorks of dhe 
class here spoken of, it is of the last 
iiuporlarice to every father, husbaiid, 
and brother in the kingdom, that such 
mental recreation should not only 
be harmless, but of a tendency to 
strengthen and confirm those prin- 
ciides of morality and religion which 
are essential to permanent happiness. 
It is, therefore, with strong approval 
that we observe, in Disraeli's last work, 
not only the refined humanity of which 
we have spoken, but the higher merit 
of religious trust and hope. Tiiis being 
so, werp the author's politics unknown, 
we should unhesitatingly pronounce 
him a Conservative. Happily, however, 
there is no doubt oii the point. In 
this work, as in his political essays 
and speeches, he strives for the diflii- 
sion of sound constitutional views with 
his characteristic zeal. And we wish 
those readers, who have been in the 
liahit of receiving their impressions of 
the higher ranks from the writers of 
the “silver-fork" school, would attend 
particularly to the appearance pre- 
sented by persons of liigh station in 
Disraeli's last work. They will be 
found there to look, and talk, and act, 
like human brings of good breeding, 
and, therefore, of natural manners. In 
what menagerie, the animals repre- 
sected by the “ fashionUble " novelists 
are kept tied up, we cannot say. 
Certain ‘it is, we never came across 
one of them. We don’t deny their 
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existence c- we oyaly say we arc igno- 
rant of any such ; and “ where igno- 
rance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
But we have had the pleasure of 
meeting ]^eople such as tho^ por- 
trayed by Disraeli — dignified, epur- 
tcous, intelligent, bo.uuti/ul, apd brave 
— ill short, and,,tlii^y are just 

the people lie describes tlicm. If that 
portion of the reading world wlio. re- 
side at a distance from the metropolis, 
or vyho rareky visit it, wi.sh to form a 
correct estimate of the classes in 
question, we recommend them by all 
means to disregard the statements 
concerning the aristocracy in England 
and Utc English^ and to put their faith 
in Disraelr. By the simple process of 
telling the truth, he inspires a senti- 
ment uf respect for those to whom it is 
justly due and cheerfully paid ; while 
Mr. Bulwer, by attempting to misre- 
present the aristocracy, merely makes 
himself ridiculous, without carrying 
conviction to the mind of any but 
grovelling critics and the gaby congre- 
gations wliom “ downward they direct.'’ 
From this small fry of fame-dispensers, 
such a writer us Dismeli can q;ily ex- 
pect to meet with misrepresentation. 
He is beyond the grasp of their intel- 
lects ; and tliey hate what they cannot 
comprehend. Indeed, it is an ab- 
surdity to suppose that any man who 
sincerely wished to do justice to such 
a work as Venetia would take it up, 
and, after a hasty perusal, pronounce a 
decision on its merits. Whatever be 
the degree of its worth or worthlessness, 
one thing is certain, that much thought 
(and that on the part of a man of ac- 
knowledged powers) must have been 
bestowed upon it. Surely, then, any 
lover of literature, any man who liad a 
worthier object than personal pique to 
gratify, would not only give the work 
a careful perusal, but would, when pro- 
nouncing his decision, afford indication 
that he luid sj) perused it, by the nature 
of his lemarks upon it. But it is pos- 
sible that this would be a grave in- 
convenience to hebdomadal journals. 
Then, we submit, their opinions are 
good for nothing, as criticisms ; though 
they may, ^fyhen favourable, be pleasing 
to a publisher, and, indirectly of course, 
useful to the author. But no further 
importance can or ought to be attached 
to them. For ourselves, we must say 
that, even relieved, as we are, from the 
necessity of so hurriedly preparing our 
articles for the public eye, it is nqt 
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without much diffidence that® when we 
have a genuifte spirit to deal with, wc 
decide on his claigis to consideration. 
Possibly this is a weakness in us ; but 
such is the fact. We don’t pretend to 
judge the writings of a distinguished 
author by inspiration, intuition, steam, 
or impertinence, but by the humbler 
process of reading them. And in this 
instance, as in most other§, labour 
meets with its reward. We must now 
introduce Venetia ; for it Vere not un- 
gallant alone, but absolutely barbarous, 
were wc to keep so Hiir a creature 
longer waiting in a May like this, 
which seems to have inherited the 
worst qualities of her two preceding 
monthly magazines of misery. • 

We shall Hrst copy the dedication 
Lord Lyndhurst. VVe think it perfect 
— manly, simple, affectionate, and 
sincere. 

“ To Lord Lifudhiirst, 

** 111 happier liours, when I first mon- 
tinned to you the idea of this work, it 
was my intention, wliile inscribing it 
uith your name, to have entered into 
some details as to (he princijdes which 
had guided me in its composition, and 
the feelings with which I hud attempted 
to shadow forth, though us * in u glass 
darkly/ two of the most renowned and 
refined spirits tliot have adorned these 
our latter days. 11 ut now T will only 
express a hope that the time may come 
when, in these pages, you may find some 
relaxation from the cares, and some dis- 
traction from the sorrows, of existence, 
and that you will then receive this dedi- 
cation as a record of my respect and iny 
affection. ” 

The two “ renowned and refined 
spirits ” here spoken of are Byron and 
Shelley. It was, indeed, a high and 
noble aspiration to attempt the placing 
of two such characters in a just light 
before their countrymen. And, in our 
judgment, l^israeli has in both in- 
stances seen the “ very pulse of the 
machine.” Lord Cadurcis and his mo- 
ther, and Herbert and Lady Annabel, 
are w'retched, and ilie cause of wretch - 
cdnes.s, because the sou in the one 
case, and the husband in the other, 
are “ not understood** llg that first 
interview at Cheibury, wherein Mrs. 
Cadurcis and the little Lord Cadurcis 
(we may as well say Mrs. Byron and 
Lord Byron) are introduced to the 


accomplished Lady Annabel, the autlK>r 
has admirably represented this. Be- 
tween the boy and his mother one of 
those unseemly scenes of violence oc- 
curs, in the presence of Lady Annabel, 
in which Byron’s boyhood abounded. 
Before the storm reaches its height, 
the following passage in t)ie dialogue 
occurs. Lady Annabel is addressing 
the e.\asperuted mother : 

* My dear^inndam,’ said Lady An- 
nabel, ' 1 am suro that Lord Cadurcis 
has no other wisli hut to ])leasA you. 
Iiuloeil, you have misunderstood him.’ 

* Yes ! she always misunderstands 
me,’ said liOrd Cadurcis, in a softer tone, 
but with pouting lips tiiid suffused eyes.” 

Could a volume give a clearer in- 
sight into ll.e cause of continual dif- 
ference between this fond mother and 
her affectionate child ? For that be 
was of a truly affectionate disposition, 
his manner receiving and acting on 
Lady Annabers mild reinonslrunoe 
clearly shews. The fact is, Lady An- 
iiaCel in soffie degree understood the* 
boy, Arhich his mother did not. 
Yet this J.ady Annabel herself — a 
woman as near perfection as can well 
be imagined — is the victim of a like 
incapacity for comprehending the won- 
drous character of the husband of her 
heart, the father of Venelia. On tliis 
account iflone, she, in the pride of life, 
blest with all the accidents of high 
rank, beauty, and wealth, lives in the 
seclusion of (’herbury — sclf-divorrcd, 
and shunning the society she is so 
well qualihcd to adorn. Here she is 
entirely occupied with the education 
of her only child, Venetia ; from whom 
she studiously conceals all circum- 
stances connected with her father. 
These are known oidy to Mrs. F^aunce- 
fort, her ladyship’s waiting-w'oman (a 
lifelike sketch from that ridiculous 
class), and Dr. Masham, a clergyman 
ill the nciglibourhood. The onpinals 
of this picture will at once suggest 
themselves. To return to the two 
“ renowned spirits.” If we have at 
all caught the author’s meaning, we 
think \Ve see through the whole work 
this single circumstance, viz. of their 
not being understood — accounting for 
all the misery so keenly felt and so 
unconsciously inflicted. When the boy, 
Cadurcisj ruq^ away from borne, and 


* Since this was written, the wdnd has changed, and ministers have been bff in 
a majority of five ! * 
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Disraelts Venetia.*^ 


[June^ 


joins the gipsies*— thus fulfilling a CadurciS'. Any man, who is not blinded 

threat that, if his motl^er struck him by envy or native dulness, must see 

* again, he would live witli her no longer that there can be no jumbling of his- 

— it is because he is not understood by tories ; for it is not pretended to give 

her. On his return, he finds her dead a history of either the one poet or the 

of a broken heart. In the blaze of his other. Such critics migfit as well re- 

fiime, amidst the admiration and the proach the author for having made 

caresses of all classes, we find Lord llerbert a sharer in the American Re- 

Cadiircis yearning for ,that sympathy volution, seeing lliat Shelley could not 

so rarely met with ; while the only have taken part in that event. The 

being from whom heficoufd hope to author (limsdf says, that he intended 

find it, is drooping and dying beneath “ to shadov^forth,* as in a glass darkly,' 

the inexorable will of a parent, who two of the most renowned and refined 

cannot understand that impulsive cha- spirits that have adorned these our 

racter, the early developement of which latter days." He could have given no 

she had watched with such afiec- points of their personal history which 

tionate solicitude'.' So also with Her- are not well known to all the world, 

bert, an exile ever indulging in And if, as we have supposed, his ob- 

dreams for the extension of human jeet was by a dispassionate, and, if \vc 

. happiness — devoting his life now to may so say, suggestive analysis of two 

wliat he believes to be the cause of such minds, to inculcate the great 

rational freedom, now to speculations moral lesson that, before we pass judg- 

ufter the true and the beautiful, but ment on a man of genius, it is in- 

ever dispensing consofation and joy cumbent on us to endeavour to under- 

around him with a “continual-giving stand him — if this weie the author’s 

hand," this man, so wiii2, so leartied, object, he had an undoubted right to 

so gentle, and single-hearted, wears out deal with the historical materials of 

life an exile from his native land, and their lives as best suited his purpose, 

from all tliat is dear to him, because Another objection taken by this class 

lie has been misunderstood by those of critics is, that the circumstances of 

whom he wished to serve and cherish. Lord Byron’s private life are paraded 

If iliis be, indeed, what the author in Venetian Lord Byron’s private 

meant to shadow (orth, we must say life!! Have these carping people read 

that he has wonderfully «uccecded. Med win’s book, or Jjsigh Hunt’s book, 

We say wonderfully, for it required no or, in short, Moore’s Lift of Byron J 

ordinary reflection, sensibility, and dis- and, having read all or any one of these, 

crimination, to enter so fully into the can they have the inconceivable slu- 

passionate fervour and proud defiance pidity to talk of Lord Byron’s private 

111 which Byron sought solace under life ? From the publication of the 

misconception, and, at the same lime, “ Fare thee well," down to the day of 

into the alUenduring, ever-hoping phi- his deatli, his iordshi]) took good care 

losophy of Shelley. We cannot find there should be no privacy ; and, since 

space for half that has been suggested his death, his friends have abundantly 

by our author on this head. But we supplied any information that was 

have thought it riglit to shew that, wauling. But it is a wa^te of lime to 

whother our estimate of the allusions ri^te such miserable cavilling, 

to Byron and Shelley be correct or not, Venetia^ considered only as a “ love- 
Disraeli’s work in this respect is de-/ story," is much superior {o IJenrutia 
serving of thoughlful study, and, at all Temple; witK which latter all readers 
events, stands fitr beyond the reach of are by this lime familiar. The cha- 

Cockney criticism. VVliat, for example, racters, from the lofty Lady Annabel 

can be more ridiculous than the ob- to the lowly Mrs. Pauncefort, are fell 

jectioii brought against the author that to be true. Descriptions of scenery, 

lie iias jumbled the histories of I^rou the most vividly beautiful, are scatterod 

and Shelley, because, in his work, Lady through life work, to “ sere the eyes 

Annabel and Venelia are the wife and of the croaking Cockneys, who cha- 

da lighter of Herbert, and not of Lord racter istically sicken at the thought of 

^ ^ I ^ V I I I ' “ “ " 

* * There is ii scene with the gipsies, in which occurs some of the ** family " 
language. But Rookwood " has made that sort of tiling his own. Wa are glad, 
by the il^av, to see that our old friend is coming out in an early num,])er of t])e 
Standarid Novels, 
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vegetation beyond that of their garret- 
gracing dowef-pots. The language is 
eloquent, yet natiiraV, and unaffected ; 
and, what is an especial merit now-a- 
days, it is English. Many of the 
situations are, as wc shall shew, of 
highly wrought interest, and the inci- 
dents always managed with masterly 
skill, Willi this we proceed to some 
extracts, which we tlilnk deserving 
of particular notice. Paising over 
what to us is far from the least in- 
teresting portion of the narrative, 
namely, the childhood ofVenetia and 
Cadiircis, wc shall commence at the 
period of the young lord's return from 
Kton, when Venetia is rising into wo- 
manhood. She has become acquainted 
with the secret of her father's existence 
during the absence ofCadurcis; and 
ne, on the other hand, has heard her 
father’s name traduced as that of a 
profligate and an unbeliever. Though 
only eighteen, our precocious youth 
fancies himself fit for matrimony, and 
proposes to Venetia accordingly. She 
puts off answering so sudden a request 
till the following morning, and then 
this scone takes place between the old 
playfellows : 

“ His first thought was of Venetia; 
lip was impatient for the interview ...the 
interview (she promised, and even pro- 
]>()sed. The fresh air was grateful to 
liiin ; he bounded along to Cherbury, 
and brushed the dew in his progress 
from the tall grass and shrubs. In sight 
of the hall, he for a rooniont paused. He 
was before liis aecustomed hour , nnd 
yet he wus always too soon. Not to-day, 
tiiough, not to-diiy; suddenly ho rushes 
forward, and springs down the green vista, 
for Venetia is on the terrace, and alone ! 

** Always kind, this morning she 
greeted him with unusual affection : 
never hud she scorned to him so exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Perliaps her counte- 
nance to-day was more pale than w*oiit. 
'I'here seemed a softness in her eyes, 
usually BO brilliant, and even dazzling ; 
the accents of her salutation were sup- 
pressed and tender. 

•“1 thought you would be here early/ 
she remarked, ‘ and therefore I rose to 
meet you/ 

** \Vbs he to infer from th!s artless 
confession that his image had haunted 
her in her dreams, or only that she would 
not delay the conversation on which his 
happiness depended ? He could scarcely 
d<mbt which version to nddj^t when she 
took his aim and led him from the ter- 
race, to walk wiiero they could not be 
disturbed. 


" * Dear Plantogenet,’ she said — " for, 
indeed, you are very dear to me — I told 
you last night that J w'ould speak to you 
to-day on your wishes, that are so kind 
to me, nnd so much intended fur my 
happiness. I do not love suspense ; 
liut, indeed, last night I w'as too much 
surprised, too much overcome, by what 
occurred, tliat, exhausted ns 1 naturally 
was by all our pleasure, I could not tell 
you what 1 if’ish(|l : indeed I could not, 
dear Plantageiict T ’ 

'*•' My own Venetia !’ 

‘ So I hope you will alw^ays deem 
mo ; for I should he very unhappy if you 
did not love me, Phintngenet — more 
unhappy than 1 have jsfen been these 
last two years : and 1 have been very 
unhappy, very unhappy indeed, Plan- 
tngeuet.* 

“ * Unhappy, Venetia ! my V'enetia 
unhappy !’ 

" * Listen ! 1 will not w'eep : I can 

control my feelings. I have learnt to 
<lo this ; it is very sad, and very ditfer- 
eiit to wiiut my life once was : but 1 can 
do 

“ ‘ Vou amazi me !' 

** Venetia sighed, and then resumed, 
hut in a tone mournful and low, nnd yet 
to a degree firm. 

“ ‘ Vou have he^n away five years, 
Plantagenet.' 

** * But 5^011 have pardom^l that.* 

“ ‘ I never blamed you ; 1 had nothing 
to pardon. ,,It was well for you to be 
away ; and 1 rejoice your absence has 
been so profitable to you/ 

“ * But it w’us wicked to have been so 
silent.’ 

'* ' Oh, no, no, no ! Such ideas never 
entered into my liead, nor even mamma’s. 
N'ou W’ere very young ; you did as all 
w'ould, ns all must do. Harbour not such 
tlioughts. Knoiigh ! you have returned, 
and love us yet.’ 

“ * Love ! adore!’ 

“ * Five years are a long space of time, 
Plnntagenet. Events will happen in five 
years, even at Cherbury. 1 told you I 
w'as changed,’ 

• Yes ! ’ said Lord Cadurcis, in a 
voice of some anxiety, with a scrutinising 
eye. 

“ ‘ You left me a hnppy child ; you 
find me a woman,— iiud a miserable one.’ 

* Good God, Venetia ! tliis suspense 

is awful. Be brief, I pray you. Has 
any one ’ 

** Venetia looked at him witli an air of 
perplexity. She ooukl not comprehend 
the idea that impelled his interruption. 

*• * Go on,* Lortl Cadurcis added, after 
short pause ; ‘ 1 am, indeed, all anxiety.’ 

* Y^ou remember that t'hrisiinas 
which you passed at the hall, and walk- 
ing at night in the gallery, and ' 
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** ‘Well; jour motlier — I sliall never 

f forget it.* 

“ ‘ Vou found her weeping when you 
were once at JMurriuglmrst. Vou told 
me of it.’ 

“ ‘ Ay. ay !’ 

“ ‘ There is a wing of our house shut 
up. We often talked of it.’ 

‘ Often, Venotiu ; it was n mystery.’ 

‘ I have penetrated it/ replied Ve- 
netitt. in a solemn tone|^* and never have 
1 known what happiness is since.’ 

“ * Yes, yes ’/ said Lord Cadnfcis, 
very pale, ^d speaking in a whisper. 

“ ‘ Plantagenot, I liave a father !* 

“ Lord Cadurcis started, iiiid for an 
instant his ariA .quitted Venetia's. At 
length he said, in a gloomy voice, ‘ 1 
know it.* 

“ ‘ Kuow it !’ exclaimed Venetia, with 
astonishment ; * who could have told 
you tlie secret 1’ 

“ * It is no secret,’ replied Cadurcis : 
‘ w'ould that it were ! * 

“ * Would that it wcit* ! How strange 
you speak \ Low strange you look. Plan- 
tagenetl If it he no secret that (have 
a father, why this conce Ament then ? T 
know' that 1 am not the child of shame !’ 
she added, after a moment's pause, witii 
an uis of pride. A tear stole down the 
cheek of Cadurcis. 

“ * Plantagenet ! dear, good Tlanta- 
genet ! my brother ! my own brother ! 
see, 1 kneel to you i— Venetia kneels to 
you ! your own ^^euetiH ! J."eiietia that 
you love ! Oh ! if you know the load 
that is on my spirit, bearing me down to 
a grave which 1 would almost welcome, 
you would speak to me— you w'ould tell 
me all. X have sighed fbr this ; 1 have 
longed for tliis ; 1 Jiave prayed for this. 
To meet some one who w'ould speak to 
me of my father— who had heard of him, 
who knew him — has been for years the 
^ly thought of iny being, the only oh. 
ject for w'hich I existed. And now', here 
comes Plantagenet, my brother— my ow'n 
hrothrr ; and he know's all, and he w'ill 
tell me : yes, that he will ! he W'ill tell 
his X'enetiu all — all !* 

“Ms there not your mother?' said 
Lord Cadurcis, in a broken tone. 

“‘Forbidden, utterly forbidden. If 
I speak, they tell me her heart will 
brefik ; and, therefore, mine is breaking/ 

“ * Have you no friend V • 

“ ‘Are not you my friend V 

“ ‘ Dr. Masham ?* 

“ ‘ 1 have applied to him ; he tells me 
that be lives, and then he shakes his 
headi’ 

j ^ ‘ You never saw father ; think 

not of him.’ 

* “ ‘ {fot think of him!’ exclaimed Ve- 

netia, with extraordinary energy. ‘ Of 
yvjiat else? Fyr w'hat do 1 liye hut \q 


[June, 

think of him? *What placet have,! ju 
life hut to see him ? I have seen liim— 
oncy.* . , 

"‘Ah!’ ! . . 

“ ‘ 1 know' his form by heart ; and yet 
it was but a shade. Oh, w'^t a shade I 
W'hat a glorious, what an immortal shade ! 
If gods w'ere upon earth, they would, he 
like my father !’ 

“ ‘ His deeds, at least, are not god- 
like,’ observed Lord Cadurcis dryly, utid 
with some hitu^ruess. 

“ ‘ I deny it !’ said \'enetin, her eyes 
sparkling vvith tire, her form dilated w ith 
enthusiasm, and involuntarily withdraw'- 
ing her arm from her companion. Lord 
Cadurcis looked exceedingly astonished. 

“ ‘ You deny it!’ he exclaimed. ‘And 
what should you know about it ?’ 

“ ‘ Nature whispers to me, that no- 
thing but what is grand and noble could 
be breathed by those lips, or fulfilled by 
that form.’ 

“ M am glad you have not r€»ad his 
works, said Lord Cadurcis, with increased 
bitterness. * As for Iiis conduct, your 
mother is a living evidence of liis hor 
nour, his generosity, and his virtue.* 

“‘My mother!’ said Venetia, in a 
softened voice ; ‘ and yet he loved my 
mother !* 

“ ‘ She was liis victim, as a thousand 
others may have boon.’ 

“ ‘She is his wife!’ rejdied \'enetia, 
with some anxiety. 

“ ‘ Yes, a deserted wife. Is that pre- 
ferable to being a cherished mistress t 
More honourahfe, but scarcely less liu- 
miliating,’ 

*' * She must have misundersUwd him,' 
said N’enetia. ' 1 have perused the se. 
cret vows of his passion I have re:)d 
his praises of her beauty ; 1 liave pored 
over the music of his emotions when he 
ijrst became a father yes, he has gazed 
on me — even Uiougli but for a momnnt 
—with love ! Over me ho Las breathed 
forth the hallowed blessing of u parent ! 
That trunscendant form has pressed his 
lips to mine, and held me w'itli fondness 
to his heart ! And shall 1 credit aught 
to his disheifiour? Is there a being in 
existepce who can persuade me he is 
heartless or abandoned ? No! I love 
him ! I adore him ! I am devoted to 
him with all the energies of my being 1 
I live only on the memory that be lives, 
and, w'ers be to die, I should pray to 
my' Cod tliut 1 might join him, without 
delay, in a world where it cannot he 
justice to separate a child from a ftUlun*.’ 

“ And this was Venetia^tbe fair, the 
serene Venetia — the young, the inex- 
|>erieneed Venetia ! )>au6ing, as. it were, 
on the parting threshold of .giribood.. 
whom, hut a few hours since, he had 
fancied could scarcely have pvpved a 
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]>aa.sioii ; who appeared to lufli barely to 
cuitiprchend the iiiecitiing*ofhis a^ances, 
ibr whose calmHess or whose coldness he 
had consoled himself, by the flattering 
conviction of her unkfiowing innocence, 
l^ore him stood a beau li fill and inspired 
ijRnad, her eye flashing supernatural 
fire,' her form elevated above her accus- 
tomed staturii, defiance on her swelling 
brow, and passion on licr quivering lip ! 

“ Gentle and sensitive as Cadurcis 
over appeared to those he loved i there 
w'as in nis soul a deep and unfathomed 
well of passions tlnit had tleen never 
stirred, and a bitter and mocking spirit 
in his brain, of which he was himself 
unconscious. He had repaired this hope- 
ful mom to Cherburv, tdheceire, as he 
believed, the plighted failli of a simple 
and affectionate, perhaps grateful, girl. 
'I'hat Lor unsophisticated and untutore*^ 
spirit might not receive the advances of 
Jiis heart with an oipial and correspond- 
ing ardour, he was prepared. It pleased 
him that lie should watch the gradual 
devolopement of this bud of sweet af- 
fections, waiting, with proud anxiety, 
her fragrant and lier full-blown love. 
Hut now it appeared that her coldness, 
or her indifference, might bn ascribed to 
any other cause than the one to which 
he had attributed if, — the innocence of 
an iiiexperionccd luiud. This girl W'us 
no stranger to poivcrful jiassions ; she 
could love, and love with fervency, with 
devotion, with erithdsiasni. This child 
of joy was u woman of deep and thought- 
ful sorrows, brooding in solitude over 
high resolves and passionate aspirations. 
Why were not llio emotions of such ii 
tiiniultuous soul excited by himself ? To 
him she was calm and import urbalile ; 
sIjo called, him brother — she liTuted him 
as a cliild. Hut a picture, a fantastic 
shade, could raise in lier u tempestuous 
swell of sentiment, that transformed her 
whole mind, and changed the colour of 
all her hopes and thoughts. Deeply 
prejudiced against lier father, Cadurcis 
now’ bated him, and with a fell and fero- 
cious earnestness that few bosoms but 
his could prove. Pale with rage, he 
ground bis teeth, and watched her w'ith 
a glance of sarcastic aversion. 

'* ' 'i'ou led me here to listen to a 
coTniiiiinicutioii which interested me,’ he 
at length said ; ‘ have I heard it '?* 

“ His altered tone, the air of haughti- 
ness which he assumed, were not lost 
upon Venetia. She endeavoiijed to col- 
lect herself, but she hesitated to reply. 

“ ‘ I repeat my infpiiry,’ said Cadurcis. 
‘ Have you brought me here only to in- 
form me that you have a father, and that 
you adore him, or bis pictuin V 

‘ I led you here,* repliea Venetia, in 
a sttbdued tone, and looking on tho 


ground, 'to tlnirik you for your love, 
and to confess to you that 1 love an- 
other.* 

“ ‘ Love another ! ’ exclaimed ( 'aduircis, ^ 
in a tone of derision. * Simpleton ! the 
best thing your mother can do is to lock 
you up in the chamber witli the picture 
that has produced such marvellous ef- 
fects/ 

' 1 am no simpleton, Plantagenet,* 
rejoined A'enetia, very quietly, ‘ but one 
who is actii^ ns she thinks, right ; and 
not only as her Jiind, but as her heart 
pioqipts her/ 

I'hey had stopped in tho earlier part 
of this conversation on a little plot of 
turf, surrounded by shrubs; Cadurcis 
w’alked up and down this^rea wdth angry 
steps, occasionally glancing 6t X'enetia 
W’ith a look of niortiffcation and dis- 
pleasure. 

“ • 1 tell you, A’enetia,* be at length 
said, * that you are a little fool ! What 
do you mean by saying tliat you cannot 
marry me, because you love another 1 
Is not that other, by your own account, 
your father I L^ve him as much as you 
like, is that to prevent you from loving 
your husband ujfso V 

“ ' Plantagenet, you ai-e rude, and un- 
necessarily so,* said AVnetia. ‘ I repeat 
to you again, and for the last time, that 
all my heart is my, father’s. It would 
be wicked in me to marry yon, because I 
cannot love you as a husband should be 
loved. I can never love you as I love 
my father. How’ever, it is useless to 
talk upon tWs subject. I have not even 
the pow’er of marrying you if I wished, 
for I have dedicated myself to my father 
in the name of God ; and T have offered 
a VOW’, to be registered in heaven, that 
thenceforth J would exist only for the 
purpose of being restored to his heart/ 

“ * 1 congratulate you on your parent. 
Miss Herbert.* 

** ' J feel that I ought to bo proud of 
him ; tliongli, alas ! 1 can only feel if* 
But, whatever your opinion may be of 
my father, I beg you to remember that 
you are speaking to his child.' 

* 1 shall state my opinion respecting 
your father, madam, with the most per» 
feet unreserve, wherever and whenever 
1 choose ; quite convinced that, however 
you esteem that opinion, it will not be 
widely different from the reol sentiments 
of the only parent whom you ought to 
respect, ffnd whom you are bound to 
obey.' 

“ ' And I can tell you, sir, that, wliat* 
ever your opinion is on any subject, it 
will never influence mine. If, indeed, 

1 were the mistress of my own deatiny 
— which I am ribt — it frould have beqji 
equally out of myr powrer to have acted ^ 
as you have so singuliirly propqfiod. 1 
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do not wish to marry, and marry 1 never 
will ; but, were it my power, or in ac- 
cordance with my wieb, to unite my fate 
for ever with another’^, it should at least 
be with one to wdiom I could look up 
with reverence, and even with odmiru- 
tion. He eliould be at least u luau, and 
a great man ; one w'ith whose name the 
world rung ; perhaps, like my father, a 
genius and a poet/ 

** * A genius and a poet T exclaimed 
Lord Cadurcis, in a fury, stamping with 
])nssioii ; ' are these 4^' terma to use, 
when speaking of the most abandoned 
profligate of liis ago ^ A man whose 
name is synonymous with infamy, and 
which no one dares to breathe in civi. 
lised life -i— whose very blood is pollu- 
tion, as you wnhsome day feel — who 
has violated every tic, and derided every 
principle, by wliich society is maintained 
— whose life is a living illustration of 
his own shameless doctrines— who is, 
at the same time, n traitor to his king 
and an apostate from his God 1* 

Curiosity, overpowering even indig- 
nation, had permitted Venetia to listen 
oven to this tirade. Pale us her com- 
pauion, but with a glai^^e of with^oring 
scorn, she exclaimed, * i’assionate and 
ill-mannered boy ! words cannot express 
the disgust ond the contempt with which 
you inspire me.’ ^ho spoke, and she 
disappeared. Cadurcis w^as neither able 
nor desirous to arrest her flight. He 
remained rooted to the ground, mutter- 
ing to himself the word * boy !’ Sud- 
denly raising his arm, and looking up to 
the sky, lie exclaimed, * The illusion is 
vanished ! Farewell, Cberbury ! fare- 
well, Cadujcis !— a wider theatre aw^uits 
me ! ] have been the slave too long of 

soft ufTectious— 1 root them out of roy 
heart for ever !’ and, fitting the action to 
the phrase, it seemed that he burled upon 
the earth all the tender emotions of his 
soul. * Womuu ! henceforth you shall 
bp my sport ! 1 have now no feelings 

but for myself. When she spoke, 1 might 
have been a boy 1 am a boy no longer. 
What I shall do I know not; but this 1 
know, the world shall ring with my name. 
1 will be a man, and a great man!’” 

Acting on ibis high resolve, his lord- 
ship soon astonishes the world as a 
oet, after liaving played the well- 
iiown Dyron-praiiks at Cambridge of 
keeping a bear to stand for ♦a fellow- 
ship, &c. W’hen next we meef him, 
he is the rage ; and tlie story pf Lady 
Caroline is told with great effect. All 
Uie men admire him, or hate hiro — 
which, to Byron, was quite as agree- 
^le; all the women tio as they usu- 
^ ally do towards a remarkably fine lion, 
who, In addition, is young, and a lord. 


Still, C^luVcis is not happy. His va- 
nity is ^tisfied,*but his heart and soul 
are lonely. In high spirits and in low 
— flirting with the yromen or mystifying 
the men— seemingly enjoying, or scorn- 
ing, or hating, and, in reality, doing 
none of all these, except by fits too 
vehement to last— his thoughts- fi)r ever 
revert to one loved object. Need wo 
say that ibis is \"enelia? Well, she, 
aftef haying deeply suffered in health, 
lias arrived in town with Lady Annabel. 
Dr. Masham is also in Xiondon ; he is 
now a bishop ; the Herberts and him- 
self having been latterly in high favour 
at court. The bishop and Cadurcis 
meet at dinner; and, in the course of 
the evening, the latter presses tlie 
dignitary with questions about Venetia, 
and declarations of his unaltered love 
for her. The bishop, who had dis- 
couraged the passion wiien (.'adurcis 
was eighteen, on tlm ground of youtli 
and inexperience, does not see niucii 
cause for confidence when the three 
intervening years have done so much 
to turn the head of so veiy excitable a 
person as his lordship. But Cadurcis 
IS not to be easily discouraged. True, 
he finds Lady Annabel cold and re- 

J mlsive, estranged by his “terrible and 
atal gift of imagination ’’ (as the au- 
thor, with some truth, designates the 
exaggerating faculty); for her ladyshi]) 
sees in this the counterpart of the fasci- 
uation to which she herself succumlied, 
and dreads liiat her daughter may form 
a union unfortunate as lier own. 'J'he 
wife who cannot understand her lius- 
band, is a mother who will. not under- 
stand the lover of her daughter, be- 
cause be possesses a spirit for inquiry, 
and a vigorous intellect for the pursuit 
of such inquiry, (ienius is, however, 
a difficult thing to baffie; and Ca- 
durcis being too great a lion to be e.\- 
cluded from any domain which he is 
bent on entering, contrives to meet 
Venetia at the house of her aunt. In 
the short coifversation he there has with 
her, he removes the only ground of 
difference that had ever existed be- 
tween them — he expresses his warm 
admiration of her fattier. At parting, 
she apprises him that she is not al- 
lowed by Lady Annabel to read his 
poems ; whereupon we have a picture of 
a poet’s inspirations, followed by some 
stanzas very well wortliy of the occasion. 
Our only objection to these stanzas 
is, that they force a comparison with 
that unapproachable poem, ** I had a 
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di-eam,’^ &c. To have mkgd this, we 
lake to be an error ifl judgment. The 
same rei^iark applies, though not so 
strongly, to the stanzas On the night 
our daughter was born,” in the first 
volume. Both poems, judged by 
their own merits, will be pronounced 
beautiful ; but when we have the idea 
that Byron and Shelley are the bards 
supposed to sing, we do not like to 
see any one doing duty Cur them. 
The stanzas perform t[ie operation 
for which they were intended — they 
turn Venelia’s head. To be adored 
by him whom all adore, is a homage 
ju'ovcrbially very difficult to withstand. 
And, indeed, Veneliii lias no dispo- 
sition to witlistand it ; — she loves Ca- 
durcis ; and Lady Annabel, seeing this, 
is determined to settle the business by 
a coup de main. Tliis is effected in 
the following scene. Her ladyship 
tells some home-truths, though we 
think her too hard on the transfigured 
mortals who arc gifted with the “vision 
and the faculty divine.’^ 

“ ‘ Mother, 1 repeat I have no thought 
blit for you,* said Veiietia. ‘ My own 
deure.st mother, if my duty, if my devo- 
tioii can content you, you shall be bnppy. 
But wherein have I failed V 

* In nothing, love. V'our life has 
liithevto been one unbroken course of 
aflectionate obedience,* 

“ ‘ And ever shall be,* said Venetia. 
‘ But you were speaking, mother -.-you 
wore speaking of — of my — my father,* 

“ * Of him,* said Lady Annabel, 
lliougljtfully. ‘ ^’ou have seen his 
picture 1’ 

I'oiieliu kissed her motlier*s baud. 

“ * Was ho less beautiful than Ca- 
durcis ? Was he less gifted V exclaimed 
Lady Annabel, with animation. ‘ lie 
could whisper in tones as sweet, and 
pour out his vows as fervently. Yet 
what am M— O iny child!* continued 
J.ady Annabel, * beware of such beings ! 
Jli( 5 v h(sar within them a spirit on which 
all the devotion of our sex is lavished in 
vain. A year — no I not a year, not one 
short year 1 — and all my liopes were 
blighted! O Venetia, if your future 
should be like my bitter past ! — and it 
might have been, and 1 might have con- 
tiibuted to the fulfilment! — can you 
wonder that 1 should look upouCadurcis 
with aversion V 

“ * But, mother, dearest mother ! w’e 
have known Plantagenet from liis child- 
hood. You ever loved him ; you ever 
gave him credit for a moat ten* 

der and aftectionate.* 

“ « He has no heart.’ 
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* Mother !* 

‘ He cannot have a hoart. Spirits 
like him are heartless. It is imothoiL 
impulse that sways their existence. It 
is imagination — it is vanity — it is self, 
disguised with glittering qualitie.s that 
dazzle our weak senses ; but selfishness, 
the roost entire, the most concentrated. 

We knew him as a child — ah, what can 
women know ! We are born to love, 
and to ho deceived. Wo sow him young, 
helpless. • abandoned ; .. he moved our 
pity. We ki#w not his nature : then 

was ignorant of it himself. But tbo 
young tiger, though cradled at our 
hearths and fed on milk, will in good 
time retire to its jungle and prey on 
blood. You cannot uliauge its nature ; 
and the very hand tlftit fostered it will he 
its first victim.’ 

“ * How often Imve w'e parted,* said 
Venetia, in a deprecating tone, * how 
long have we been separated, and yet wc^ 
find him ever the same — he ever loves 
us. Yes, dear mother, he loves you now, 
the same as ii^^old days. If you had seen 
him, as 1 have seen him, weep when ho 
recalled your })romise to be a parent to 
hivn, and thafi contrasted w ith such sweet 
hopes your present reserve— oh, you • 
would "believe he Jiad a heart — you 
would, indeed !* 

** * Weep !* eMlaimed Lady Annabel, 
bitterly ; * ay, they can weep. Sensi- 
bility i.s a luxury which they love to 
indulge. I’heir very susceptibility is our 
bane. They can w^eep ; they can play 
upon oai*fcelings : and our emotion, so 
easily excited, is an liomnge to their ow'ii , 
powder, in wliich they j^dorv. 

** * hook at Ciidurcis,* she suddenly 
resumed ; ‘ bred wdth so much care j the 
soundest principles instilled into him 
W'ith such sedulousiiess ; imbibing them 
apparently with so much intelligence, 
ardour, and sincerity — w'itb all that fer- 
vour, indeed, with which men of his 
temperament for the moment pitrsue 
every object : hut a few* years back, 
pious, dutiful, and moral j viewing, per- 
haps, with intolerance too youthful ail 
that differed from the opinions and the 
conduct he had been educated to admire 
and follow. And what is he now 1 The 
most lawless of the wild ; casting to the 
wunds every salutary principle of ro- ' 
Blraint and social discipline, and glory- 
ing only in the abandoned energy of self. 
Three years ago, you yourself confess to 
me ho reproached you with your father’s 
conduct : now he emulates it. There is 
a career which such men must run, and 
from which no influence can divert them : 
it is in their blood. To-day, Codurcis 
may vow to ^ou eternal devotion ; (rf)ut, / 
if "the world speaks truth, Venetia,^tt 
month ago he was equally enamoured of 
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Another— -und one, too, ivho cAnnot he 
his. .lUl% ^rant that his tientimetits to- 
yon are for the moment sinc ore ; 
liis iinagination broods upon voiir iclea, 
it transiipfures it witli a halo wliich exists 
only to hia Tision, \’ield to him, become 
his bHde, and you will have the mortid- 
OatiOh of findirn,^ that, before six months 
have elapsed, his restless spirit is already 
occupied with objects which may excite 
your mortification, your disgust, even 
voiir horror.* • 

** * All, mother, it is ntt with rianta- 
genet as with mj father. Plantngenet 
could not forget Cherbury ; he could not 
forget our childhood/ said Venetia. 

* On the contrary, while you lived 
together, these TRcoIlections would be 
wearisome, commonplace to him. When 
you had separated, indeed, mellowed by 
distance, and the comparative vagueness 
with which your absence would invest 
them, they would become the objects of 
Ids muse ; and he would insult you h}* 
mukiiig the public the confidant of all 
your most delicate domestic feelings/ 

Jiady Annabel rose from her seat, and 
walked up and doarn the room, speaking 
with an excitement very rnusual w’fth 
Jier. ' To have all the soft secrets of 
your life revealed to the coarse wonder 
of the gloating multitude ; to find y^our- 
self the object of tho*w’orld’s curiosity 
— still worse, their pity, their sympatliy ; 
to have the sacred conduct of your hearth 
canvassed in every circle, and bo the 
grand subject of the pros and cons of 
every paltry journal-.- ah, Veifbtia, you 
know* not, you cannot understand, it is 
ini]iossible 3 ^ou ran comprehend, the 
bitterness of such a lot.' 

* My beloved motlier,* said Venetia, 
with streaming eyes, * you cannot have a 
feeling that 1 do not share.' 

* Venetia, you know' not what 1 had 
to endure. 1’ exclaimed Lady Annabel, in 
a tone of extreme bitterness. ‘ There is 
no degree of w'retcliednoss that you can 
conceive cijual to what has been the life 
of your mother. And what has sustained 
me-^what, throughout all my tumultuous 
troubles, has been the star on which I 
have ever gazed 1 My child ! And am 
i to lose her now, after all my' sufferings, 
nil my hopes that she at least might bo 
spared my miserablo doom ! Am 1 to 
witness her also a victim !’ Lady Anna- 
bel clasped her hands in. passionate grief. 

** ‘ Mother, mother!* exclaimtd Ve- 
iietia, in agony, ‘ spare yourself— .spare 
me !' 

“ ‘ Venetia, you know how I liave 
doated upon you ; you knowr how 1 have 
watched and tended you from your in- 
^ fanout** Have 1 had a thought, a wish, 
1 ^^hop 09 plan — has tliere been the 
sfigLtest ictioa of my life, of which you 


have not bfen* the object ! All raotliers 
feel, but none ev%r felt like me: you 
W'cro iny solitary joy.* 

Venetia leant her face upon the 
table at which she* wae sitting, and 
sobbod aloud. 

“ * My love was baffled,' Lady Anna- 
bel continued. * 1 fled, for both our sakes, 
from the world in which iny family were 
honoured ; 1 sacrificed, witliOut u sigh, 
in the. very prime of my youtli, every 
ursuit which interests woman. But 1 
ad my child — 1 bad my child 1 ' 

“ 'And 3 'ou have her still !* exclaimed 
the miserahle Venetia. * Mother, you 
have her still !' 

** ‘ I have schooled my mind,' con- 
tinued Lady Annabel, still pacing the 
room with agitated steps ; * 1 have dis- 
ciplined my emotions ; I have felt at my 
heart the constant, the undying pang, 
and yet 1 have smiled, that 3 'Ou might 
be happy. But 1 can struggle against 
my fate no longer. No longer can 1 
suffer my unparalleled — yes, m 3 ' unjust 
doom. What have 1 done to merit these 
afflictions ? Now, then, let me struggle 
no more— let mn die I’ 

“ Venetia tried to rise ; her limbs re- 
fused their office ; she tottered ; she fell 
again into her seat with an hysteric cry. 

* Alas, alas!* exchdmed I.ady An- 
nabel, * to a mother, a child is every 
thing ; but, to a child, a parent is only 
a link in the chain of her existence. It 
was weakness, it w'us follr, it was mad- 
ness, to stake ever}*^ thing on a resource 
which must fail me. I feel it now' ; but 
1 feel it too lute.* 

“ Venetia held forth her arms ; .slie 
could not speak ; she was stifled w'ith 
her emotion. 

“ ‘ But was it wonderful that I was so 
w'cak V continued her mother, us it weie 
communing onl 3 '' with herself. * WJiat 
child wos like mine t Oh I the joy, the 
bliss, the hours of rapture that 1 have 
passed, in gazing upon my treasure, and 
dreaming of all her beauty and her rare 
qualities ! 1 was so happy ! 1 was so 

proud ! Ah, ^'enetia, 3 'ou know not 
how 1 have loved 3 ^ou I* 

*' Venetia snrang from her seat} she 
rushed forwariTwitli convulsive energy ; 
she clung to her mother, threw lier arms 
round her neck, and buried her passiounte 
w'o in Lad 3 ' Annabel's bosom. 

Lady Annabel stood for some minutes 
supporting lier speechless and agitated 
child ; tben^ as lier sobs became fainter, 
and the tumult of her grief gradually died 
aw'uy, she bore her to the sofa, and seated 
herself by her side, holding Venetia 's 
hand in her own, and ever and anon 
soothing her w'ifrh soft embraces, and still 
softer words. 

** At length, in a faint voice, Venetia 
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‘ iMotlier, what caS I do to restore 
the past ] I low c«A wo bo^to oacli other 
us wo \yere 1 for this 1 cannot bear.* 

“ * Love mo, my V^enetia, ns I love 
you. lie fuitliful to your uiother; do 
not disregard her couiiciV ; profit by her 
errors.* 

“ ‘ I will in all things obey you,* said 
Venotia» in n low vou-e ; ‘ there is no 
BHcrifice I am not prepured to make for 
your happiness.’ 

‘ Lot us not talk of sacrifices, my 
darling child : it is not u sacrifice that 1 
require. 1 wish only to prevent your 
evcrlusting misery.* 

“ ‘ What, then, shall I doV 
“ ‘ Make me only one promise : what- 
ever pledge you give, I ieel assured that 
no infiueiice, A’enetia, will ever induce 
you to forfeit it.’ 

“ * Marne it, mother.* 

“ ‘ i'roinise mo never to marry Lord 
Cadurcis,* said Lady Annabel, in a wins- 
]>er, but a whisper of whic-li not a word 
was lost by the person to whom it was 
addressed. 

' J promise never to marry, but with 
your approbation,* said A'eiielia, in a so- 
lemn voice, and uttering the words with 
great distinctness. 

** TJie coiintonance of l4ady Anntibol 
instantly brightened. Slie embraced her 
ciiild with extreme fondness, and breathed 
the softest and the .sw'eetest expressions 
of gratitude and love.’* 

This resolve is comniiiiiioatcd to 
(laduicis by A'enclia liersclf. II is 
lordship has proposed that tliey should 
marry in spite of Liidy Auiiabel, and 
live with her father, llerbeil. 

** The countenance of A’^enetia was 
quite pale, but it w’us disfiirlied. A'ou 
might see us it were llie shadowy pro- 
gress of thought, and mark tlie tumultu- 
ous passage of conflicting passions. Her 
mind for a nioment was indeed a chaos, 
riiere was a terrible conflict between 
love and duty. At lengtli a tear, one so- 
litary tear, burst from her burning eye- 
ball, and stole slowly down lier clieek j 
it relieved her pain. She pressed Ca- 
durcis’ band, and speaking in a hollow 
voice, and with a look vague and painful, 
she said, ‘ 1 am a victim ; but I am re- 
solved. I never will desert her wim de- 
voted lierseif to me.* 

Cadurcis quitted her hand latlier ab- 
ruptly, and began walking up and down 
on the turf that surroundiid the fountain. 

< Devoted herself to you !’ he ex- 
claimed with a fiendish laugh, and speak- 
ing, as was liis custom, between his 
teeth,..—' Commend me to such devotion. 
Mot content with depiiving you of a fa- 
ther, nowjforsootli, she iniist bereave you 
of ft lover too ! And this is a mother, a 
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devoted modier ! Tbo cold-blooded, 
sullen^ selfish, inexorable tyrant!' 

y ' riantagenet t* exclaimed Veiieiia, 
with great animation. ^ 

" 'Nay, I will speak. VicUin, in- 
deed! You have ever betm her slave. 
She a devoted mother ! Ay 1 as devoted 
as a mother as she was dutiful as a wife ! 
She bus no heart ; she never bud a feel, 
ing. And she cajoles you with her love, 
her devotion— the stern hypocrite !’ 

“ ' Lmust leave you,* said Veiielia; 

* I cannot bwir this.* 

, “ ' Oh ! the truth, the truth is pre- 

cious,* said Cadurcis, taking her hand, 
and preventing her from moving. ‘ Your 
mother, your devoted mother, has driven 
one man of genius «from her bosom, and 
his country. Afet there is another. 
Deny mo what I ask, and to-morrow *s 
sun shall light me to another land ; to 
this 1 will never return ; 1 will blend my 
tears with your father’s, and I will piiV^ 
lisb to Kurope the double infamy of your 
mother. T swear it solemnly. Still 1 
stand here^ Venotin, prepared, if you 
will but smile upon me, to be her son, 
her dutiful son. Nay ! her slave, like 
^you. Sb(w shall not murmur. 1 will be 
dutiful; she shall be devoted; we will* 
all bo bnpj>y,’ be added, in a softer tone. 

‘ Now, now, A enotia, iny happiness is on 
the stake ; now, now.* 

" ' 1 have spoken,’ said A’enetiu. ' My 
heart may break, but my purpose shall 
not falter.’ 

“ * Then my curse upon your mother’s 
bead !' said Cafturcis, w’ith terrible ve- 
hemeiicy. ‘ May Heaven rain all its, 
jdagues upon her! I’be Hecate 1* 

** ‘ 1 w'ill listen no more,’ exclaimed 
A'enetia indignantly, and she moved 
away. She bad proceeded some little 
distance, when she paused, and looked 
back ; Cadurcis was still at the fountain , 
but be did not observe her. She re- 
membered his sudden departure from 
Cberbury ; slie did not doubt fliat, in 
the present instance, he would leave 
them ns abruptly, and that he would 
keep Ins w'ord so solemnly given. Her 
heart was nearly breaking ; but slie 
could not bear the idea of }?arting in bit- 
tiTiiess with the being whom, perhaps, 
she loved best in the world. She stop- 
ped ; she called his name in a voice low% 
indeed ; but in that silent spot it reucluMl 
him^ He joined her immediately, but 
with a slow step. AVhen he had reached 
her, he said, without any animation, and 
in a frigid lone, ‘ I believe you called 
mo?* 

“ Venetia burst into tours. ‘ I cannot 
bear to pa^t in anger, Plaiitagenet. 1 
wished to say farewell in kindness. # 
shall always pray for your happHjess. 
God bless you, Plantagenetfl* 
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" iiord Cadurcu made uo repljr, Ihoufrli 
for mcmiBiit ho ueeiiied about to speak : 
he bowed ; end, as Veaetia approoclied 
lift aunt, be turned Jiis atejis in a diiler- 
ent direction.’* 

Cadurcifi hurries to town, is visited 
by Lady Monteagle, disguised as a 
page — a scene, by the way, very 
strikingly told — has a duel with Lord 
Monteagle, whom lie w^ounds severely ; 
the scandal is exaggerated ; C^durcis 
is cut in the house of idds, hooted 
and hercely menaced by the rabble ; . 
and, in revenge for all thisjie leaves 
England just as the capricious public 
liuvc come over to his side ofthe question. 
Meanwhile, Venetifl’s health is evi- 
dently sinking under the sacrifice which 
lier mother has extorted from her. At 
the opening of the third volume, we 
her in a villa on the Lago Mag- 
giore, where Lady Annabel has been 
advised to pass some time, to aid the 
restoration of her daughter's liealtb. 
Eiom this spot they proceeJ to Arqua, 
and, on visiting Petrarch’s abode, they 
bear of a German gentleman^ its acluar 
'occupant, who is doing wonders of be- 
nevolence to all around him. In his 
absence they are shewn through the 
dwelling, and, deeply impressed with 
tlie character they have heard of the 
German, they proceed on to llovigo, 
where the great event of \"enetia's life 
awaits her. The traveTlcrs takesshelter 
•from a furious storm in a large old 
palace, now serving as an inn. Here 
— but the author can tell his own story 
to much belter purpose than we can. 
We omitted to mention, that Venetia 
bad once, when a girl, seen the picture 
of her father. 

** The storm still raged ; Venetia had 
quitted the saloon in which her mother 
and herself liad been sitting, and had re- 
paired to tlie adjoining chamber to fetch 
a book. The door of this room opened, 
as all the other entrances ofthe diilereiit 
apartments, on to the octagonal vestibule, 
.lust ns slie was quitting the room, and 
about to return to her mother, tlie door of 
the opposite chamber opened, and there 
come forward a gentleman in a Venetian 
dress of black velvet His siature was 
considerably above the middle height, 
tljough his figure, which was remarkably 
slender, was bowed. not by years cer- 
tainly, .for hi,s countenance, though sin- 
gularly emaciated, still retained traces of 
youth. His hair, which he^wore very 
i'jflg, desoended over bis shoulders, and 
211 originally have been of a light 
golden colour, bat now was eevenlf 


touched with gVay. His counteiiniire 
was very pidud so ^oolourles.s, tndeeil , 
that its aspect was almost uiieartldy ; 
but his dark blue eyes, that were deeply 
set ill his maje.stic brow, still glittered 
with fire ; and their expression alone 
gave life to a visage which, though sin- 
gularly beautiful in its outline, '^om its 
faded and attenuated character seemed 
rather the countenance of a corjise than 
of a breaching being. 

** 'i'he glance of the stranger caught 
that of Venetiii, and seemed to fat^cinute 
her. She suddenly became motionless ; 
wildl V she stared at the stranger, who, in 
his turn, seemed arrested in his progress, 
and stood still as a statue, with bis eyes 
fixed with absorbing interest on the 
beautiful apparition before him. An ex- 
pression of ]>crplexil3^ and pain fiitted 
over the amazed features of V^enetia ; and 
then it seemed that, by some almost su- 
pernntiiral effort, confusion amounting to 
stupefaction suddenly brightened and ex- 
panded into keen and overw’helming in. 
tolligence. Exclaiming, in a frenzied 
tone, ‘ JMy father!’ Venetia sprang for- 
ward, and fell senseless on the stranger’s 
breast. 

Such, after so much mystery, so 
many aspirations, so much anxiety, and 
so much sufi'ering, such was the first 
meeting of \’enetia Herbert with her fa- 
ther;* 

We have not space for the scene 
that follows between the father and 
daughter. Lady Annabel, becoming 
uneasy at her daughter’s absence, is 
told that X'enelia is in the apartmciU 
of a strange gentleman. She requests 
to be shewn to the room. 

** The w'uiter threw' open the door of 
Mr. Herbert’s chamber, and Lady Anna- 
bel swept in w ith a majesty she generally 
assumed when about to meet strangers. 
The first thing she beheld was her daugh- 
ter in the arms of a man, whose head w'as 
bent, and wdjo w’us embracing lier. ^oU 
w'ith standing this astounding spectneb', 
i<udy Annabel neither started nor screiim- 
ed ; she only said in an audible tone, 
and one nitber exfiressing astonishment 
tliuu agitation, ' Venetia !* 

** Immediately tlie stranger looked up, 
and Lady Annabel beheld her husband ! 

“ She* W’as rooted to the earth, She 
turned deadly pale ; for a moment, her 
countenance expressed only terror, but 
the terror quick!}' changed into aversion. 
Suddenly she rushed forward, and ex- 
claimed in a tone in which decision con- 
quered dismay, ' Restore me my child I ’ 

I'he moment i^erbert had reoogni^d 
his wife, he had dexterously disengaged 
bimaelf from the gmijp dt Venetia, whom 
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Le left on the chair ; fnd meeting Lady 
A mitt1)el with cxtmided arms, that seemed 
to (li'precale her wrath he said, ‘ 1 seek 
not toi deprive you of her; slie is yours, 
tind she is woUJiy of you ; but respect 
for a few moments the feelings of a fa- 
ther w]io lias met his only child in a 
manner so unforeseen.’ 

“ The presence of her mother instan- 
taneously restored Venetia to herself. 
Her mind was in a moment cleared and 
settled* Her past and pecuirar life, and 
all its incidents, recurred to her with 
their accUistomed order, vividness, niul^ 
ti uth* She tljoroughly comprehended her 
present, situation. Actuated by long 
cherished feelings and the necessity of 
the occasion, she rose, and tlirew herself 
at lier mother's feet, and exclaimed, ‘ O ! 
motiier, he is my father ; love him !* 

Ijidy Annalad stood with ai averted 
countenance, Venetia clinging to lier 
liand, which sJie had caught when sho 
ruslied forward, and which now fell pass, 
ivo b}' Lady Annabel’s side, giving no 
sign, by pressure or motion, of tbe 
shglitest symimthy with her daughter, or 
feeling for the strange and agonising si- 
tuation in which tliey were l)otli jilaced. « 
** 'Annabel,’ said Herbert, in u voice 
that trembled, though the speaker strug- 
gled to ap]>ear culm, * be charitable! 1 
iiave never intruded upon your privacy ; 

J will not now outrage it. Accident, or 
some diviner motive, has brought us to- 
gether this day. If you will not treat me 
with kindness, look not u[ioii me with 
aversion before our child,’ 

‘‘ Still she was silent and motionless, 
her couijleiiaiice hidden from her hus- 
band and her daughter ; but her erect 
and haughty form betokening her iiicx- 
oiable mind. ' Annabel,’ said Herbert, 
wlio had now' withdraw'ii to some dis- 
tance, and leant against a pillar, ' will 
not, then, nearly tw'enty years of desohi. 
tioii ]mrchaso one moment of intercourse ! 

1 have injured you. Jl© it so. This is 
not the moment 1 will defend luvscir. 
Hut have 1 not suilered ! is not thi.s 
meeting a punishment deeper even than 
your vengeance could devise? Is it no- 
thing to behold this beautiful child, and 
feel that she is only yours ? Annabel, 
look on me, look on 'me only one mo- 
ment ! Aly frame is bowed j my Imir is 
gray ; my heart is withered : the princi- 
ple of existence waxes faint and slack in 
this attenuated frame. 1 am no longer 
that Herbert on whom once you smiled, 
but n man stricken with many sorrows. 
The odious conviction of m}*' life cannot 
long haunt you ; yet a little while, and 
my memory wdll alone remain. Think of 
this, Annabel, 1 bese|ph you tliink of it. 
Oh ! believe me, when the speedy hour 
arrives that will consign me to the grave, 


where I shall at least lind peace, it will 
not bo utterly without satisfaction that 
you will remember that we met if oven 
by accident, and parted at least not ^dth 
harshness !’ 

“ * Mother, dearest mother !’ mur- 
mured Venetia, ' speak to him, look on 
him !’ 

" ' Venetia,* said her motlier, without 
turning her head, but in a calm, linn 
tone, ' your father has seen you, has con- 
versed v.'ith you. Between your father 
and myself tliere can be nothing to com. 
miiiiicate, either of fact or feeling. Now 
let us dej>art.' 

" ' No, no, — not depart!’ said Vene- 
tia, franticly. Vou did not say dejnirt, 
dear mother ! 1 cannot go,’ she added, 

in a low and Jialf hysterical voice. 

“ ‘ J)osert me, then,’ said the mother. 

‘ A fitting consequence of your private 
communications wdth your father,’ sho 
added, in a tone of hitter scorn ; ^d 
1. tidy Annabel moved to depart; but Ve- 
netia, still kneeling, clung to her con- 
vulsively/ 

“ * Alouier, mother, you shall not go ; 
you shall not leave me ; we will never 
part, Higher,’ continued Voiietia, iii u 
tone ulmust of violence, ns she perceived 
her mother give no indication of yielding 
to her wisli. * Are my feelings, then, 
nothing?’ sli^ then exclaimed. * Is this 
your sense of my litlelily ? Am 1 for 
ever to le a victim V She loosened her 
hold of her mother’s hand ; her mother 
moved on ; N^enetiu fell upon her fore- 
head? and uttered a faint scream. I'he 
heart of Lady Annabel relented wlien slya 
fancied lier duugliler suilered physical 
])ain, however slight ; sho hesitated, she 
turned, she hastened to her child; her 
husbuiid had simultaneously advanced ; 
in the rapid movement and confusion her 
hand touched that of Herbert. 

" ‘ 1 yield her to you, Annabel,* said 
Herbert, ])lacing Venetia in her mother’s 
arms. ' ^ ou mistake me, as you have 
often mistaken me, if you tliink 1 seek to 
practise on the feelings of this migelic 
child. She is yours ; may she coni- 
pousatc to you for the misery I have 
caused you, but never sought to occa. 
sioii.’” 

After maintaining lier scornful re- 
serve for some time longer, Herbert’s 
expostulations and Venctia’s entreaties 
ar» too much for the haughty spirit of 
Lady Annabel. She sheds tears. 

" This evidence of emotion wliicli, in 
such a spirit, Herbert knew' how' to es- 
timate, emboldened bim to advance ; he 
feU on one knee before ber and her 
daughter f gently he stole her heiid, a^d 
pressed it to his lips. It was nut^with- 
drawo, and Venetia laid her hand upon 
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liK^irs, nnd would have bound tliem toge- 
ther, had her mother been relentless. It 
seemed tbA^enetia that she was at length 
hap^; 'but she would not speak, — she 
would not disturb tlie still and silent 
bliss of the impending reconrUiatioii. 
Was it tlien, indeed, nt hand? Tn truth, 
the deportment of Herbert througiiout 
the whole interview, so delicate, so sub- 
dued, so studiously avoiding the slightest 
rivalry with his wife in the aflections of 
their "cliild, nnd so carefully abstaining 
from attempting in the slightWt degree 
to control the feelings of Venetia, liad 
not horn lost upon Lady Annabel. And 
when she thought of him, so changed 
from what he had been, gray, bent, and 
careworn, with all th^* lustre that had 
once so fascinated her, faded, nnd talking 
of that impending fate which his wan, 
tliougli spiritual, countenance too clearly 
intimated, her heart melted. 

•Suddenly the door burst open, and 
there stalked into the room a woman of 
eminent, but most graceful, stature, and 
of a most sovereign and volu])tu^us tjesiii- 
tv. She was habited in the Venetian 
dress ; her dark eyes glittered with fire, 
her cheek was infiamed with n(V^miah1e 
e^potion,and her long black hair was dis- 
ordered by the violence of her gesture. 

** * And who are these V she exclaimed 
iu a shrill voice. 

"All started,— Herbert sprang up 
from his position with a glance of wiilier- 
ing rage. Venetia wus perplexed, Lady 
Annabel looked round, and recogiiisetl 
the identical face, however distorted by 
passion, that she had admired in the por- 
trait at At(]u^. • 

" * And who are these V exthiimed the 
intruder, advancing. ‘ Perfidious Mar- 
mion ! to w’bom do you dare to kueel V 

" Lady Annabel drew herself up to a 
height tliat seemed to look down even 
upon this tall stranger. "I'he expression 
of majestic scorn that she cast upon the 
intruder tmndo her, iu spite of nil her 
violence and excitement, tremble and be 
silent ; slie felt cowed she knew not 
why. 

‘ Come, Venetia,* said Lady Anna- 
bel, with all her usual composure ; let 
me save my duiighter at least from this 
profanation.’ 

" ‘ Annabel said Herbert, rushing 
after them. * He charitable, be just !* 
lie followed tliem to the threshold of the 
door; AVnetia was silent, for she i^as 
alarmed. 

" ‘ Admu, iMnrmion!’ said Lady Anna- 
bel, looking over lior shoulder with a 
bitter smile; but placing her ihiughler 
before her, as if to guard her.^ * Adieu, 
adieu for ever !’ 

Til! 3 new shock has un almost fatal 
efiect on Veifelia, She is taken by 


her mother to Venice, and is bn the 
point of doalh/when Herbert luaHes a 
lust effort at a reconciliation^. Hie 
writes to Lady Annabe), prayiii^,,for 
permission to spend bis fqw rennaiu.uiK 
days under the same roof with his wi^, 
and child. Venetia^ her suifering a^etl 
all but dying daughter, seconds. ,t^e 
entreaty : Lady Annabel yieli^i, ^pd 
her daughter’s rapid recovery is her 
reward, Ihey all retire to a vallqf. of 
the Appenines, where a mp^t svyeet 
nicture is presented of their mode of 
life; the interest of which is mucli 
heightened by the arrival, from Alliens, 
of Lord Cadurcis and his cousin, 
George Cadurcis, a frank-hearted sail- 
or, whom ^Ye have forgotten hitherto 
to mention. Cadurcis and Herbert, 
being congenial spirits, jump to inti- 
macy at once; and George Oadurcis, 
having been a great favourite with 
Lady Annabel in London, materially 
assists in removing former prejudices 
from her mind as to his cousin. lIis 
lordship’s suit to A'enetia is renewed 
under the happiest auspices, when Ca- 
durcis and Herbert are drowned in a 
squall, under circumstances identical 
with those which deprived the world 
of Shelley. Indeed, we suspect it is 
an exact description of the scene of 
that deplorable event. After this, i^dy 
Annabel, Venetia, and Captain, now 
Lord Cadurcis, return to Cherbury, 
where the history ends by X'eneiin be- 
coming in due time lady C-adurcis : a 
consummation which may displease 
some readers, but in which it is |>os- 
sible the author meant to afford his 
heroine, after the harassing trials she had 
undergone from being the daughter of 
one man of genius and tlie beloved of 
another, tlie haven of a simple, aficc- 
tioiiute, and manly heart — a far securer 
anchorage than wonderful ” men for 
the most part can, or, at all events, do 
provide. 

We must now conclude, by cotn- 
menditig Venetia (o our readers. fs-Jf 
wc have gone somewhat more at leiig^lh 
than is usual with us, when tieating of 
works of this description, it is not only 
that the author is of mark and likeli- 
hood ” enough to justify our so doing, 
but because we ^ see a “set "made at 
him by the Whig-Radical teviewers, 
Those respectable gentlemen must not 
expect to have it all tlieir own way. 
They are marveUousiy thin^^akinn/^ 
when any of their owu faction fall 
under critical castigation; ciying out 
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llmf Liierature sliould be of no poli- 
tics! This is pure fudge. In this 
country, politics will always have a 
material influence on the literature of 
the age ; and, at the outset of this ar- 
ticle, we shewed that tlie force of the 
Conservative party is nowhere more 
manifest than in the spirit pervading 
the literary works of the mo^^ powerful 
ihinds amongst us. Bnt, conceding 
to tlie Whig-Hadicals that Literature 
should be of no politics, how will they* 
explain llicir illiberal and virulent 
treatment of every production given by 
Disraeli to the world ? It is for bis 
politics, and bis politics alone, that 
they misrepresent and vilify him. It 
is, therefore, not only proper but an 
imperative duty, that we should see 
fair play. This we have endeavoured 
to do in the present article; this wo 


shall continue to do on every successive 
appearance made by the authoii of 
equal claims on our attt}ntion with the 
work just reviewed. We hope he will 
continue to be the means of broad- 
casting through the land, in this de- 
lightful form of fiction, the sound old 
English feelings and principles which 
give the tone to his two last works. 
And Mf • 

“another day should come. 
Fitter hope and nobler doo:ii/* 

— if he should succeed in the avowed 
object of his ambition, it will be matter 
of gratifying retrospect, that, in a sta- 
tion comparatively private, he em- 
ployed his leisure and his talents in 
disseminating the political and moral 
truths which he will then he enallf&l, 
even more innuentially, to enforce. 


LOUD CAUNAHVON IN ^»AIN. 


Loud Caiinauvon’s work has made 
a hit, at which we are exceedingly 
pleased. We have treated the noble 
author, perhaps, with something like 
neglect, in not having sooner stamped^ 
the seal of our approbation upon his* 
labours ; but we wished to let his ge- 
nius have fair play, and allow the 
world to judge, unflattered by our 
opinion, of what he has donc^. The 
trial has been made. Unaided by the 
fostering hand of criticism, his lordship 
has run the gauntlet of the town ; and 
he has so far exceeded all competition 
in the race, that his is the only work 
habitually quoted, when the subject of 
the war in Spain is in discussion. We 
shall now proceed to examine the 
cause of that success, and to prove, 
by a close investigation of the facts 
which Lord Carnarvon has adduced, 
and the reasoning he has brought to 
bear on them, that he is a master of 
Iris subject, and that the public have 
been in the right in selecting him as an 
authority. In so doing, we mean no 
offence to the writers who have pre- 
ceded his loi*dship. They have their 
merit, and, no doubt, they know it : 
let that consciousness be their reward. 
We do not heed a repeater when tlie 
town clock strikes. So the minor poets 


must not be scandalised, if we overlook 
their labours to devote the allenlion of 
a few pages \o tlie iuiportanl publica- 
tion now before us. 

The first volume of Lord Carnar- 
von’s work is occupied with a narra- 
tive «f incidents personal to himself, 
both in Portugal and Callicia. Sonve 
of these incidents are of a soul-stirring 
nature; and the reader will accompany 
the author with an interest worthy of 
the spirit in which the evdhls are writ- 
ten ; but it is not our intention to 
pursue that route. Our object is of a 
higher caste ; and we turn to that 
portion of the volumes devoted to au 
inquiry into the cause of the civil war 
in Spain, and the rights of the belli- 
gerent parties. 

It is now nearly five years since the 
first trumpet of war was sounded be- 
tween the friends of legitimacy and llio 
partisans of revolution in Spain, aud 
nearly four years since hostilities were 
actually declared. Since tliat period 
th(» breach has become wider and 
wider ; the grounds of dissent enlarged ; 
private wrongs superadded to public 
injury ; murder, robbery, and confisca- 
tion introduced ; and every misery that 
could disy^ct a nation let loose, with- 
out tlie slightest prospect of aii*accoM- 




* Portugal and Gnlicio, writli n View' of the Social aud Politicnl State of the 
basque provii^ces ; and a few Ilonuirks on recent Events in Spain. Murray. 1837. 
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modation appearincf. Tlie day of settle- 
ineM is furtlier removed than ever; 
and from the fblly of (ireat Hiitain in 
having interfered on the one hand, and 
the dark spirit of the contending par- 
lies on the other, then? seems to bo no 
liope of an adjustment. In the com- 
mencement of the dispute, a marriage 
— which is the only practical mode of 
terminating a family qiiarr^el — might 
have been resorted to. The son of 
Don Carlos might have been betrothed 
to the daughter of Ferdinand, \md thus 
the claim of both parties centered in 
tfie same house ; hut the imtred of the 
Meapolitan and Portuguese princesses 
repudiated lliat expedient when it was 
practicable ; and now it cannot even 
he mentioned, as the Carlists and 
(Tft’istinos are alike determined to 
admit of no accommodation. 

For the pur})Ose of understanding 
the Spanish question clearlyjr it is ne- 
cessary to consider that for cenluiics 
llie saliqiie law did not prevail in Spain, 
and that vvomon havc^occasidnally oc- 
cupied the throne down to the year 
1713. We make that admission co7i 
toda franqmza^ as Spanhuds say, for 
our object is the search of truth ; and 
we like to give our adversaries, at 
starting, all the advantages they might 
extract in the course of the di^pute. 
Jii that year^ namely 1713, Philip V. 
determined to alter the law of the 
succession ; atid having called toge- 
ther the ancient cortes of the king- 
dom by estumvntosy namely, the nobi- 
lity, clergy, and people, he submitted 
to them the various reasons of state 
winch rendered it necessary to exclude 
females from the throne in future. At 
that p«*iod there was no female right 
existant — there was, consequently, no 
wrong inflicted on any living person ; 
and Uie cortes, being satisfied with the 
wisdom of the law, gave their consent 
to it in a formal manner. The salique 
lawwas ])roclainicrl, and the monarchy 
subjected to a new oiganisalion. 

Thesuccession continued on thalha.sis 
until the year 1789, vrlicn Charles IV. 
took it into his head to revert to ^the 
original order of descent ; and he con- 
vened a few deputies of cities — not a 
general cortes — to whom he submitted 
a proportion for doing away with the 
I^w Philip V., and ret;.ining the 
prior order of succession, lie did not 
promulgate ^lor publish that law : 
he merely placed the documents re- 
Jating to it secretly m Ute archives of 


state, from which they were extracted 
not forty years after. But even if the 
law was made with all the necessary 
forms, an existing right was overlooked ; 
and that was the right of Don Carlos, 
wfio was horn in 1787, two years prior 
to the act, and who was lieir presump- 
tive to the throne, in case hi.s elder 
brother FQrdinand died without male 
issue. We do not wish to torment the 
general render with a tedious examina- 
-tion ofSpani.sh laws, and a laboriou.s 
inquiry into the legality or illegality 
of the proceedings of 1713 or 1789. 
The case is in reality within a nutshell ; 
and we are sure our friends will tliaiik 
us for placing the abstract question of 
right in the simple form that it can be 
understood by all. 

Ferdinand was married three times, 
and there was no other male heir to 
the throne but Don Carlos, who pos- 
sessed the entail in default of male 
issue ; and if the king had died, 
as it was expected, a widower, llie 
evils which have since fallen upon 
Spain would have been averted. But, 
unhappily for that devoted country, a 
daughter of the house of Naples, an 
intriguing, bad-hearted, ill-tempered 
woman, l)ona Carlotta, the wife of the 
.king’s second brotlier, Don Francisco 
do Paula, whose children would he 
next in succession, provided Don Car- 
los were removed, conceived the bold 
idea of marrying Ferdinand to her sister, 
the present queen-regent, then one of 
the loveliest blossoms that ever sprung 
from an Italian soil. She was prompted 
thereto, not only by her own indistinct 
ambition, but by hatred to the Princess 
de Beira, llie mother of the Infant Don 
Sebastian, married to another Neapo- 
litan princess, whose influence at the 
court of Madrid was considerable, and 
who held, as the sister of the late queen, 
an unbounded ascendency on the mind 
of Ferdinand. Thrfs ambition on the 
one hand, and the jealousy of two 
women on the other, have been the 
causes of that desolating contest which 
now rages in Spain, and the termina- 
tion of which seems to be further re- 
moved as the v^arfare is prolonged. 

Ferdinand married Christina of 
Naples ; and, by the persuasion of his 
beautiful wife, and the intrigues of 
Dona Carlotta, was induced to make 
a will in 1830, colliding his brother, 
Don Carlos, from the throne, and no- 
minating his infant daughter as his 
successor; in accordance witti the al- 
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tereil law of succession of 1789, then 
for ilie first lime made public. Tlie 
will was spokei\ of in the circles of tlie 
court ; but the people paid very little 
atleutiou to it, as it was considered 
more in the li^lit of an idle exertion 
of authority in Ferdinand, tliun that 
of q fixed determination to change the 
esUiblishcd order of succession. The 
unconcern with which l)oft Carlos 
treated the subject also tended to 
compose the mind of*the nation ; for , 
as he did not think fit to take any 
active part, in the shape of remon- 
strance or ()therv\isc, to piobct his 
rights, it was naturally supposed that 
these riglits were not attacked ; and 
the will was regarded as u whim of 
the moment, which would be revoked 
wlien more serious thoughts arose. 
The result justified this calculation ; 
for in August 1832, when the king 
was taken seriously ill at La Granja, 
the summer ])tdace of the royal family, 
near Segovia, the first thing he did was 
to re\okc that testament, and by a co- 
dicil to restore the succession to its 
usual order. This was so much in 
accordance with the natural course of 
events, that the queen did not make 
the slightest objection, nor did Don 
Carlos come forward to urge his claims. 
J‘^‘ery one foil that llic alteration of 
the order of succession was illegal and 
uncalled-for; and the return to first 
principles and to common sense ex- 
cited no surprise. Happy would it 
have been for Spain if Ferdinand, who 
lay for twelve hours in a state of sus- 
pended animation, and whose death 
was firmly believed by every person 
about the jialacc, as well as comrau- 
nicalcd by the foreign, ambassadors to 
their courts, had passed into eternity 
at that period. But fate destined that 
he should revive, to leave a lasting 
curse to that nation over which lie had 
ruled witli a hand of iron. 

While tiiesc events were occurring 
at T,a Granja, the queen’s sister, Dona 
('arlota, was in Andalusia; but sonic 
of the persons attached to her interest 
sent off a courier, apprising her of the 
situation of the king, and the change 
which he had made in the succession. 
Her rage, on receiving llie despatch, 
cannot be described. She stamped 
and bellowed — called the king a c-r-n, 
the most violent word^in the Spanish 
language, and in use only among the 
diegs of society— cuffed the ears of 
h^r husbgndj Don Francisco, whom 


she accused of being a fool, as well 
she might ; and she set gfi' post 
Madrid, determined, if ilie breath was 
still in the royal body, to extract from 
Ferdinand the revocation of the codicil. 
She did arrive at J.ia Granja at the 
very nick of time ; and making up to 
the king's apartment, met the minister 
Colomarde in the anti-chamber, to 
whom ^he administered two blows on 
the face fiwm her heavy hand ; and 
then threw herself upon the king, 
loading Ij^in with every foul epithet, 
and accusing the queen, her sister, of 
treason to her children, and to the 
country. In shqjrtJ licr audacity pre- 
vailed ; tiic ministers of the king were 
disgraced, the codicil formally re- 
voked, and the young infant of two 
years old declared to be heiress to thC* 
throne, to the exclusion of Don Carlos. 
The magnanimity of Don Carlos shone 
conspiciionjjly forward on this occa- 
sion. Though acquainted witli all that 
was going on, and entreated by his 
partisans lb inlerfsre for the protection 
of his riglits, he declared that lie was * 
but the mbjcci of tlic king ; and whilst 
his brolheV lived he would neither in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
conduct of his government. In vain 
the consequences of this forbearance 
were pointed out, — in vain the intrigues 
of Dona Caiiota were explained ; he 
stood resolved upon a mistaken pr*wr<- • 
plCf and allowed his inheritance to be 
despoiled, without making the least ex- 
ertion to prevent it. 

Queen Christina assumed the go- 
vernment, dismissed Alcudia and Ca- 
lomarde, and formed a new cabinet, 
at the bead of wliich was ydaced Zea 
Bermudez, then minister at the court of 
St. Janie*; Under the guidance of 
that most subtle personage, she con- 
trived, gradually, to change tlie whole 
administration of the country; to re- 
move from the palace and body-guard 
of the king every person suspected of 
being favourable to Don Carlos ; and 
from the civil and military governments 
of Madrid, and tlie provinces, all the 
authorities in whom confidence had 
been placed by Ferdinand. The great 
difficulty which attended this operation 
was the danger of admitting the Li- 
berals vvlio were equally obnoxious in 
the opinion the queen, and of Zea 
Bermudez, as the Royalists ; and Spain, ^ 
in the commencement of 1833, 
sented the eurious circumstance of a ^ 
total change bqing f fleeted in the j>er- 
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samd 0M1C palace ^and Uie amy^iviih*- 
ofl*lke fdjgliteat alteraiion being made 
ihe govertiiftent. Zea 
Berqiedea waa, of courdie, prodigal of 
piseiBii(G%rr«What des^t is not? lie 
iiiWitied phrase of a despotismo 
iluidrmiOf or enliglitened despotism; 
and promised to give free institutions, 
as eoon as they could be introduced 
with safety to the state. ^ #. 

Tiie great object of the cfaeen, and of 
her minister, was to remove Don Car-* 
los the kingdom ; for^ was evi- 
dent to! 411, that if the Infante should 
Im* in' Madrid wlien the death of Fer- 
dinand took place, would, as a mat- 
ter of course, take possession of the 
llirone ; and that the people would 
jirotect him, in despite of all the 
*c\ianges that had been effected in the 
civil and military administration. They 
dare not, however, take so bold a step 
as the expulsion of Don i ’arlos ; but 
the Infante himself had the weakness 
to lend a helping hand to their in- 
trigues. in consequence df some in- 
sult offered to the Princess de Beira, 
he went in [lersori to the king, and de- 
clared that he would withdraw to Por- 
tugal. Ferdinand charged him, on his 
obedience, not to leave the kingdom ; 
blit Zea Bermudez, hearing of the al- 
tercation, waited immediately on the 
kit^i and convinced him of*the nu- 
merous advantages that must ensue . 
from neiMoving the Infante from his 
]mrty, and the pretence that his resi- 
d^ce in«Portugal would give hereafter 
fbr qbarrOlUng with Don Miguel, 
sliould a , niplurc with llie brother of 
the Princes de Beira suit tlic cabinet of 
Madrid. Ferdinand assented to this 
reasmiing, and f)on Carlos received 
the royrtl permission to go to Lisbon. 
The day he set out liis parlisans were 
in despair. They saw clearly all the 
consequences of his imprudence ; and 
a dark cloud came over their spirits, 
which still holds its baneful influence. 
A train of military posts was kept up 
from Madrid to Badajoz. The departure 
isvas announced to lake place at break 
of day, and every (irecaution wa& used 
fo^provient dctnonsti'ations of national 
on the road; but the q^ople 
blist down : they fancied that 
Curios was voluntarily abaiidon- 
2 ing ^hem ; they suffered diim to pass 
they prepared tor sub- 
tftil to tbh new order offings in pa- 
t tiebce^; ofnd silence. It was only at 
Toledo that an^ thing like an opposite 


feeling was displayed ; but tl;^ye it wM 
instantly put down, an^ ipost . 

great cities followed ibaLexiijm|^.^ 

Indeed, live conduct 0/ jijea 
muclez was tundeut in Uve 
well calculated to iinpres$ > t|te 
at large that the change 
iieficial to them, and nat.;injiuri^^r.tp 
vested r|ght3,oi;:di|ieordantwith UUnienb 
prejudice. 4ie remibiied alj aclv^iees 
from the veturf\^ed Liberals, maAulUdfgi^d 
the government on its, former basis,^ — 
substituting persons who were oitUiched, 
to tlie queen for those who were sus- 
pected of being fa vou table to Don 
Carlos; but he did not niter principles, 
and he scrupulously observed live en- 
gagements with Portugal and lion 
Miguel; though England and France 
tried every persuasion to induce hinv^to 
withdraw the Spanish minister from 
Lisbon, and though Sir Stratford Can- 
ning tesorted to every diplomatic arti- 
fice for tliut purpose. It may be said 
that Sir Stratford Canning overshot 
the mark, by the violence of his man- 
ner, the exuberance of his irritable 
temper, and the unwise expedient 
wivich lie resorted to, of making a party 
with the queen and the Liberals against 
Zea Bemiiide/.. But, he the causes 
what they miglit, Zea remained true to 
Don Miguel, and refused to make any 
concession to the blood hounds of 1823, 
with whose savage nature he was ac- 
quainted from hard experience. 

Don Caiio> being expelled, the next 
thing necessary to be clone to give a 
legal sanction to the claim of the iniaiit 
heiress, was to call together the coi'le.s 
of the kingdom, for the purpose of 
taking the,/f/?Y/, or oath of allegiance to 
her, as Princess of Asturias, ft was 
at that time demanded of Zea Ber<- 
inudez, why he did not convoke the 
general eortes by istamentoSy and take 
its opinion on the question of succes- 
sion. But he evadeil that simple mode 
of determining ibe^right, wbich would 
liave satisfied all li^urope, and stantped 
the claims of Don Carlos .with a 
formal reprobation, by saying Uiat the 
act of Charles IV^ was legal in 17B9, 
and that it not necessary to revive 
the subject, lie then set about pre- 
paring the country for the ceremony of 
the jura ; and he changed iti every 
town the heads of >>.1116 mumci|>aJiiitie0 
who were to eetorn the'defMilies^. hV 
order that none but .diOsh in.wbomoit 
strict obedience woubi^be iBund slm M 
be leturned. But even then mafiy; dif- 
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fkiiUies were to surnfounted, as 
some of llie deputies were obstinate 
enough' to speak of having their own 
way ; and it was "not till an advanced 
period — 1 833, that the cortes met for 
the purpose of taking the oath of al- 
legiance to the Princess of Asturias. 
1 his mock^ of a cortes satisfied the 
cunning of the queen and i>er prime 
minister ; bnt no reflecting person was 
deceived. The people of Spain openly 
laughed at its hypocrisyyi while the mi- 
nisters of foreign courts treated i(,with 
total disregard. The title of the young 
queen cannot be freed from the taint 
given to it by that proceeding; lor, if 
the .act of 1789 was legal in all its 
parts, why should it not have ^ een 
submitted to the approbation of a so- 
lemn cortes, called during the lifetime 
of King Ferdinand ? Surely, the facts 
of the ancient mystery being still kept 
lip, and the shadow, not the substance, 
of a cortes being assembled, are the 
best proofs that the change of the law 
tvas in itself informal, as well as con- 
trary to tlie spirit of the nation. 

Don Carlos protested on that occa- 
sion, in a manner worthy of his C'us- 
filian blood ; and that ^irotest was laid 
hold of hy Zea Bermudez, who saw the 
king’s health declining,as a pretext for 
removing the Infante from the Penin- 
sula altogeflier, and for quarrelling with 
Don Miguel, whose power he found 
was daily vanishing before the perse- 
cution of England and of France. 
Don C^Iarlos refused to leave Portugal, 
— Ferdinand died, — the young queen 
was proclaimed, — the fueros of the 
Basque provinces were denounced, — 
and the first blow of that war was 
struck, the echo of which was beard all 
over Europe, and disregaided only at 
Madrid. If Don Carlos bad crossed 
the frontier immediately on hearing of 
his brother’s death, he would have been 
bailed in every part of the coiintiy,niid 
conducted undei trininphal arches from 
Badajoz to Madrid. But be hesitated 
at the moment of action, and lingered 
in Portugal for communications being 
opened by agents who deceived him, and 
for a declaration on the part of Saars- 
field, who was prepared to«ct for him, 
if the communication with which a 
special messenger was charged by Don 
Carlos had been delivered. Zea Ber- 
mudez and tlie Queen Regent were 
fully aware of the insfflbility of their 
position, and both would liave aban- 
doned the 'ground of contest^ if Don 
VOL. XV. NO. xc. 


Cailos had shewn activity on his side. 
But the precious moments were aU 
lowed to pass ; and Zea pmpi^l, witn 
the usual determination or his chamc- 
ter, to confirm the power with which he 
was invested. To his courage and 
zeal the queen is indebted for the 
throne. Had any other Spaniard oc- 
cupied bis post, he would liave given • 
way to the Liberals, who spared no 
exertions to ij^rive at power ; and their 
presence in die administration would 
nave struck such a terror into the peo- 
ple at largff as must have produced a 
reaction. Zea Bermudez, however, 
steered the middle course, and, while 
keeping the returned emigrants at bay, 
endeavoured to strenglheii the hands of 
the government, physically as well ns 
morally, and to employ the despotisnv* 
of Ferdinand against the despotism of 
Don Cailos. An opposition, however, 
arose from a quarter where he least 
expected it.^ Llauder, the captain- 
general of Catalonia ; and Quesada, 
tlie captaii\^enera^ of (’ustille, con- 
spired against him. They overthrew 
him. The system which he had or- 
ganised of an enlightened despotism 
was subverted, ^nd the first rush of 
the waters of revolution took place. 

We have brought down the source of 
events to the commencement of the 
year for the purpose of making 

the extracts which we tire about to use 
from the powerful work of Lord Car- 
narvon better understood. We will 
then find, at the period when we take 
up the narrative from his k)rdship, 
Don Carlos hovering on the frontier of 
Portugal, and a few Basque peasantry 
in arms, with a sort of mixed feeling 
of loyalty to the king’s name, and of 
attachment to their fueros which ^ere 
suspended by the constitution of 1820, 
and threatened by the unconstitutional 
act of (renerul Castunon immediately 
after the king’s death. Two questions 
will naturally arise before proceeding 
with the subject : the one, whether 
Don Carlos was legally excluded from 
the throne by the act of 1789 and 
1833, ^nd whether the Basque people 
are justified, in consequence of the 
violation of its ^fueros^ in resisting the 
authority of the queen, to which the 
rest of Spain had submitted. On these 
points we will allow the Earl of Car- 
narvon to spdtk : • 

When King Ferdinand died, ibeov 
tion was much divided in o|dkiion upon 
the sttccMsion. The ConstitutioiudUti 
3 H • 
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trwBtly prof<D8Bed their alle^ance te the 
queen, from a well-grounded conviction 
the queetionable nature of her 
daughter’s title would eventually compel 
her to^'look to them for assistance, and 
consequently embrace their views, al- 
though her natural disposition and ori- 
ginal intentions indisposed her to such an 
aHianoe. 

** On the other hand, many persons of 
moderate opinions were disgusted by the 
mode in which the nomiruf^ion of the in- 
fant princess had been effected , and by 
the circumstances with W'hich it was at-* 
tended ; while the greater pdKion of that 
considerable party, whicli adhered to the 
ancient institutions^ of the country, be- 
held with indignutiozvtbe sudden change 
effected in the succession, — denied, with 
Spanish pride, that the allegiance of the 
nation could he transferred at the beck 

any individual,— maintained that the 
ancient kingdom of Spain could not he 
disposed of as a private estate, — d(3clared 
the princess's a[)pointnicnt on infrac- 
tion of the Treaty of Utrecl/f, and looked 
upon the royal testament as the result of 
a conspiracy to defraud tlje rightful hejy, 

^ and of an unw'orlh 3 ?**iiifiuonfe exercised 
upon tho almost unconscious mind of the 
dying king. 

“ 13tit, in spite of the irritation gene- 
rated in the minds of a large j»arty by 
the tnuisucfion in question, unless tho 
Carlists or Royalists had been enabled 
to muster n raajorit)^ in su])port of their 
cause, so effective, not only iVpm num- 
bers, but also from union and organisa- 
tion, as to have crushed at once the claims 
of the infant princess, the queen's party 
were sure, under the circumstances of 
tlio mon^nt, to retain the ascendency. 

“ They were not only in possession of 
supreme powor at the critical period of 
the royal demise, but hud administered 
the government for a considerable time 
prevjoua to that event; they w'ere there- 
fore fully prepared for tlie coming 
emergency, and all the resources of the 
state had been long directed to the at- 
tainment of a single object. During the 
king's last illness large gifts were be- 
stowed on the wavering, anti larger pro- 
mises made. Devoted adherents of the 
queen were promoted to every depart- 
ment, both civil Hud military, and the 
co-operation of theunny w'as secured. 

But in spite of these precautions 
the standard of insurrection was erected 
in the northern provinces of Spain w’hen 
the king died. It whs argued for a long 
time ill this country that the queen’s go- 
Ireniment was generally ^beloved ; be- 
cause, during the early period of the 
juggle,. the insurrection did not ma- 
terially eifceed the limits of the Basque 
luces atfd Navarre. Unquestionably, 


particular cicises connected with their 
political and social system peculfarly rin- 
disposed the Basques to the Christino 
government ; but it was rather illogical 
to suppose that her majesty bad an^' real 
hold upon tho affections of the people 
generally, because in otiier parts of the 
country they were not in open arms 
against her authority. J'he amount of 
populiiritj enjoyed by a government in 
disturbotl times cannot be precisely de- 
termined by the extent of insurrection, 
which usually depends, and, 1 miry say, 
always in Spain, on causes by no means 
obvious in tiie first moment of inquiry. 

'J'he Royalists, restrained by the ho- 
nourable scruples of Don Uurlos from as- 
serting his claims, at a time when the 
army was officered by men devoted to 
his cause, were unable to resist a govern- 
ment which bad been permitted to adapt 
their measures to the coming struggle, 
and which was consequently, when the 
late king died, provided with the means 
essential to the inniiitenance of their po- 
sition, and backed by all the resources of 
the state. Disorganised, and tu a great 
extent paralysed by the circunistancea 
in whith they were placed, the Carlists 
felt the danger of their position, and 
therefore the expediency of concealing 
their sentiments — a caution peculiarly 
advisable in Spain ; for, strange as it 
may seem to the more moral politir inns 
of the north, it has been tho policy of the 
Spanish constitutional govepunerits of 
182^2 and of the present day, to tolerate 
the worst excesses of the populace against 
men suspected of uo active interference 
in public matters, far less of any positive 
offence against the state, but convicted, 
in their opinion, of entertaining a secret 
and unpardonable attachment to tiie old 
institutions of the country, "i'he local 
authorities, complying with tho wishes 
rather than with the instructions of their 
superiors, refuse to investigate the dis- 
orders, and the government either passes 
over in silence or coldly deplores in 
some official document the excesses it 
has really encouraged. To suppose that 
the power of the Royalists was ex- 
tinguished, or the queen’s government 
popular, because tire Carlist strength 
was not actively developed in every pro- 
vince of tho kingdom, was an inference 
wholly unsupported by tho historical ex- 
perience of the country." 

The noble author does not argue the 
question cf the succession with all the 
force that he is capable of usings be- 
cause he feels that a mere abstract 
)>oint of legitimacy cannot determine 
in the present^ay the fate of nations. 
But he shews enough, to make Os 
understand that the alteration of the 
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ordor of succession ^hocked the feelings 
and prejudices of the people of Spain^ 
and that the mode of effecting that al- 
teration'was defltient in form and so- 
lemnity. His lordship is more diffuse 
^hen he comes to explain the privi- 
leges of the Basque. 

•* 1 Jknowr it is sometimes said that the 
Basques are not contending for their 
privileges; and. in contirmution of this 
suitement, it is asserterl* that they had 
taken up arms before any overt act 
against their liberties was commiAed by 
the queen's governiuent. A sliglit in. 
vestigation of facts will shew the value 
of this position* j\o direct infringe- 
mentof tbeirlawsmay have been inttually 
perpetrated, upon King Ferdinand^s 
death ; hut men were restored to "avour 
throughout the country who had been 
notoriously hostile to their rights, and 
W'ho had nssisted in the scheme for their 
.subversion during tlie llevolution of 
'I'he language, too. of the court 
and of the ministers, with referonco to 
the Uasque privileges, was not am. 
higuous. even in the first days of the 
queen’s accession. Vet, W’ith such 
strong inc(intives to revolt, the insurrec- 
tion in Biscay was so inconsiderable, 
that it was completely kejit in chock by 
a force of a thousand ineii, till Castanon 
forniully ])Ut down the /'i/eros, and fol- 
lowed up this outrageous measure hy 
trampling upon their rights in practice us 
W'ell as on paper, by invading their pro- 
})crties. and inflicting doath contrary to 
the laws of the land, and without the in- 
tervention of the ordinary tribunals. 
From that moment the peo}dc rose en 
wuiise ; the insurrection, till then partial, 
became general and irrepressible ; and to 
siiclj an extent is the love of their ancient 
liberties iuterw'oven with tlioir allegiance 
to Don Carlos, that an accurate observer 
of events, ju.st returned from the scene 
of action, declares that if this prince, 
worshipped as be is in Biscay, were to 
retire from the field, the Bns(|ues would 
continue the struggle for tlieir own inde- 
pendence. 

** A statesman can form no satisfactory 
opinion as to the conduct of the Spanish 
government, or the justice of the war in 
which we are unhappily engaged, unless 
he thoroughly comprehend the nature of 
the rights in question. He w’ill then 
determine whether rights df'tliai descrip, 
tion were ever yet in the history of the 
world enjoyed for centuries by a manly 
people, and then resigned without a 
struggle. 

** The three provinces of Guipuzcoa, 
Alava, and Biscay form an integral part of 
the Spanish monarchy, but have for ages 


possessed the rights, and been govesned 
by the laws, of free men. 

The province of Guipuzcoa enjoyslti 
many respects the same privileges as 
Biscay. We are told by the Marquis 
de Mondexar, in his historical memoirs 
of the life and actions of Alonzo the 
IN’oble, eighth prince of that name, that 
the province of Guipuzcoa, possessed at 
the commencement of his reign by the 
King of Navarre, although governed in 
fealty diflsrent rich men of the land, 

* became, in* the year 1200, united with 
*CflstiIl6, through the will of its inha- 
bitants.’ Ife afterwards states * that the 
people sent envoys to King Alonzo to 
treat of their intentions, signifying that, 
if he w’oiild como tynong them to concert 
and agree respecting their union, they 
would separate from Navarre.* The 
King of Custille gladly responded to 
their wi.shes, and repaired to Gu ip uzconi,*^ 
where, in the ter:>e language of the his- 
torian, * they settled their matters and 
covenants.’ He subsequently adds, 

* The coudieions of this contract, event- 
ually signed and concluded on the 8th of 

S etober, l2o8, corresponding to 1200 of 
e Christffin era, fire preserved in the 
usual instriiiuent ufterw'ards published * 
by Falher I/iiiz de Vega, a Jeromite 
monk, and quoted by Kstevan di Gari- 
bay, in his ‘ (jTironicle.’ * It would be 
superfluous,’ concludes the marquis, * to 
repeat the conditions, when it will suffice 
to say that the same exemptions and 
privileges which they still enjoy were 
granted to the natives.’ ^ 

“ In virtue of this compact the Gui- 
piizcoans still hold their privileges, and 
the charter granted by King Alphonzo 
details the circumstances wli^b led to 
the Union, and is or was preserved, till 
lately, in the general archives of the 
province. This singular and interesting 
document sets forth that the Guipuz- 
coaus wore induced to withdraw^ their 
allegiance from the King of NavarrSf 
and transfer it to the Sovereign of Cas- 
tille, because the Nnvarrese mouarqb, 
in direct contravention of their laws, and 
disregarding tlieir ancient right of free 
election, had illegally endeavoured to 
nominate, by his sole authority, a chief 
luagistmte for their state, to the exclusion 
of the individual chosen by their general 
assembly, hold annually at I’olosa and 
Durango, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the land. Upon this account 
they withdrew their fealty from him, and 
transferred it to the King of Cnstille, 
who, in return,, guaranteed to them their 
ancient rights, and confirmed them by a 
charter. * ^ ^ 

“ The provinoo , nf . Alnva has its qjp 
constitution; not, Jiiow ever, diff’eringmlb- 
stautially from those of Biscay an4 Obi*. 
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PWJRQe^cJwow, 
ted g%^;$li>jipmp W.^pir, lor^. > 1 Iw 
|l«iJ^'jpppMfptpd tp tbis 

wy.^>CT.,.(«j,tljqir lo^„ found bin) .at 
||bey mode biin a. ibrmal 
tetter of too cpunty. JBe imnedis^y 
baatoned ^ ^rfia^a, where tlie general 
|lmTl|ft)Uefi’ bi' tbe country were convened 
occnaioDS, and there, in the 
^s^ce of the hidalg^os, and the prelate 
of Calahorra, and the nasembled people, 
te entered into a solemn cBOtnpflct, that 
neither he nor his successors w*ould 
ever alienate any part of the land of 
Aluva ; that neither he norMhey would 
ever give laws to the Alavese, but would 
engage to maintain, for the benefit of all, 
the fu€i'08 and freedopi of the country, us 
then established. That the Alavese 
should be exempt from every sort of coti- 
tributiou and personal service from which 
^{bey had been free before ; and that the hi* 
dalgos should retain undisturbed posses* 
sion of their lands, woods, and forests. 
That although ihe king reserved to him- 
self the lordship, and the justice, and the 
ox of March, the governors of their 
towns should bo spontaneously chosen 
by the freemen of /^he soil^ I'hat tlie 
merino, or judicial officer, appointed by 
the crown, should be a noble of Alnva ; 
and that, except in certain specified 
cases, he should not proVee<l against any 
of his countrymen, unless they had b«^en 
previously committed by their own alcal- 
des. That the king, having no dominion 
over tbo province, us property of his 
own, should not be at liberty to give 
possession of it to any individual, nor 
even to issue orders for the erection of 
aoy town or village. 

** FinaJJy. they declared that, in case 
the^e rights, or any portion of these 
righto, blioyld bo intringed, the nobles, 
pr injf^inzones. should be fnrtJiwitii ab- 
solved from tlieir sworn allegiance, and 
eiv*,b and every Alavese be authorised 
tp talce up arms, pursue, and kill the 
Ouender. 'I'o these articles the king 
subscribed ; and upon these terms it is 
stated, in the lofty style of Castille, that 
* tlio hidalgos consented that w*e should 
have the lordship of the county of Alava, 
ond that it should be ro\a 1 , and they put 
it in the crow'ii of our kingdoms for us, 
and for those who shall reign after us, in 
Castille and Leon.’ ^ 

Blspay retoins its ancient laws, cus- 
toms,^ ,4nd ..tiibunals, uud is governed by 
its .own national assemblies ; it yields 
pgntr^bjijij^QniSi tp ilw.,spweign as a free 
gift j .It ^rrajogoa, its pwn taa^ation; it 
hajl^ n^ .pw^ij^.jaws J.it is exempt. from 
4 (lie '^f[) 4 s .system of impre^^smeBt for the 
f if ftiiTsiahes its own coalingput of 
sWiers ijj^.s-^Iersji itappojfitoits own 
Implies ip pasejS J it provides for its own 


defence ip ,vcar;.4»Qv<moopQ}y, ro^el iof 
private,,! can Ve. 

no Biscayan mm be j«f|Ufei^utQr>€Niiit^'v 
bute to the crown of CsstUle 
amount of toBetion tban.iihsArpeid) 
merfy to their lords, .a-sumi40W;i9d<ttCM 
to a stimilated duty on rtb« i^oS,<fQui»ko 
ries, and to certain tithes and tiejRtii.p..^r) 

“The king, as Wrd, ean'Buify.iiiQBaU 
note BiscayimB bj ibirtb{>to^eocJie^aa<it(»d 
appointoiueato in Wscayt^.jtbeir>‘akpVdds 
are freely chosen,. by tlm; peotllo* ut^HeO 
Biscayan, resident' tti .any^ psosipoei of 
Sjwiu, can be traecL either; or^erir 

minalty, by the laws of Caatine,. bet the 
cose must be referred to VaUadelid, tube 
there determined by a tribunal of Bis^ 
cayan judges, and according to the laws 
of Biscay. 

“ The bouse of the Biscayan ia his 
castle, in the moat emphatic sense of the 
word, magistrate can violate that 
sanctuary ; no execution can be put into 
it, nor can his arms or his horse be sei/ 4 ed ; 
he cannot be arrested for debt, or sub- 
jected to imprisonment upon any pretext 
whatever, without a previous summons 
to appear under the old tree of Ouernicn, 
whore he is acquainted with tlui ofteuce 
imputed to him, tind called upon for his 
defence; he is then disclmrged on the 
spot, or bailed, or committed, according 
to the nature of the crime, and the evi.. 
dence adduced against him. lliis, the 
most glorious privilege that freemen can 
possess-.^ this, the most effectual snfc 3 - 
guard against the wanton abuse of power 
— this, a custom moro determinately in 
favour of the subject than even our own 
cherished iIabon.s Corpus, was enjoyed 
by the Basques for centuries before that 
far-famed guarantee of British liberty 
had nil existence in our islands : and yet 
a right w'hich we esteem so inappreciable 
at home, w'e are labouring to subvert in a 
foreign and, till now, a friendly land.*’ 

Lord Carnarvon then proceeds to 
explain the manner in which the par- 
liament of Biscay was convoked ; after 
which he makes a general resumcy to 
which we call the special attention of 
tlie reader : 

** It may then be Justly said tlwt, 
before the queen's accession, die Bsaquo 
provinces were freer than tlie fi^eest ennt 
ton in Switzerland. Like the Swiss in 
character, their political position in some 
respects resembled that of the Swiss 
cantons, at the time when the unjunfc 
ambition of Austria oompelled them to 
assert their lavi'ful rights,. .LUte the nsm- 
tons, the Basque provinoeaiwere •bound 
to each other bv strong ties ofintoreifc 
and affection, chauge could .tnk/o 
place in any of the provinces'>wjii|ii«ttt 
the previous consent of itsjotva.^inhin** 
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ViblAlft'; ao .contribution f levied it|iOn 
theiUr Mi^tlMut tAfO’eanctioii of their o^tt 
rqireeentii^ivofi tras legiA. These Were 
privileges deotired to them by their re- 
spect&^^aAdi^kiosrly similar tonstitofiohs 
^eubratirtftione- which required, by pre'<* 
positive enactments, every 
Basque! 'SUbjoot, from the highest to the 
lowest, .iW resist, even unto tlie death, any 
««(«rondnkVsnt3 upon their liberties, whe« 
fbOi^qu^ecdeding ftotn the i^papislf govern, 
in^nt er ' from any other power. I'o which 
were' timsei briive Biscayans, whom his 
mK|esty!s ‘ininistefrs designate as gebels, 
boBijid' to adlibre»* in the crisis which has 
ari3en;.^tO'the common, and also to the 
written law, to the iTnmemorial law of 
their country, or to the arbitrary edicts 
of a government of yesterday, based, as 
J hope to prove, neither in reason nor in 
legal rigiit 1 A determination to resist 
external aggression, and to preserve 
tlioir national rights, are the great jier- 
vading principles winch influence the 
present conduct of the Basques, and 
have animated them from the earliest 
perioil of iheir history. 

** Theirs are privileges, and theirs, 
indeed, a country, worthy of defence, 
alike against the despotic and tho de> 
mocrutic tyrant ; and w’heii I call to mind 
the higli spirit of that people, and con- 
trast the once flourishing condition of 
those provinces with their present dcso* 
latioii, my heart swells with sorrow* and 
indignation. When, formerly, 1 crossed 
the frontier of the Basque provinces, I 
felt inj'-self at once on a free land, amid 
a race of men possessing and deserving 
freedom. The erect, not haughty car- 
riage, the buoyant 8t<;]), the frank and 
manly, yet respectful greeting, and tho 
whole he;iring, spohe of liberty long en- 
joyed, well uudeistood, and not abused. 
Such were the Basques, trained to ha- 
bits of self-reliance by centuries of self- 
government; freemen in spirit, not in 
name alone; diiiiking in with their mo- 
thers' milk a love of justice and a re- 
verence for the law' ; in thought sober, 
yet independent ; and wholly witlioui fear, 
except the honest fear of doing w'loiig ; 
models of ancient manners, and not 
unfrequently of manly beauty ; faithful 
friends ; generous hosts ; simple yet in- 
flexible observers of their word ; follow, 
itigwith fervour, but without intolerance, 
llieir fathers" faith ; — they were the Ty- 
Folose of S))ain, and, 1 myi^ht add, the 
flower of Kurope. J.nmbs in the hour 
of peace, yet lions in the field, with 
them the liousehold eharities and pa- 
triotism went liuad in hand ; in them 
the bravest yot the kimlest spirit, the 
mildefit yet the proude^ virtues, were 
oouvlMitmd'.. 'Never, perhaps;’ existed a 
taotB periect^nnion of the qualities whitb 


stiotiW adorn a people r tlie idpllittVW 
fr^dom 80 distinctive of the Bwids/iilm 
the uftbdnquUmble affectibti ''df fbe‘‘W 
rolesU to nis hereditary 
hf\i bwppV and niost nnuku^'cdi&li^ytiS. 
in "the Basques,/ ' ' , ' ' 

*• How well I reconeoj: that b|agq(il|d 
and joyous country, before it {;Toa'n|d 
beneath the scourge of Qivil v^ar 1 Those 
lowlands, rich, luturisgitf and proving, 
by theiahigh cultivation, the prosperous 
state and Aifettered industry of the 
^people ; those highlands, rich in wood 
and water, ipid a loyal population ; those 
antique mluisions, retaining the character 
of an earlier age, wher^ the gentlemen of 
the country lived— «not crowding into 
towns, as in other parts of Spam and 
of the continent, but residing on their 
estates, benefiting the neighbourhood, 
and obtaining the rich return of local 
love and respect, a habit arising frOfh' 
the security of the country, and the long 
prevalence of free institutions. Their 
estates, lianded down from generation to 
generation irom a remote m)ti(|Uity, aro 
not regarded with a j('alous eye by u 
people enjgying the largest measure of 
freedom compatihle^dth the public good, • 
and who are at once too happy to envy 
their superiors in station, and too ra- 
tional to suppose that an aristocratic 
influence is naturally hostile to their 
interests. On the contrary, the public 
feeling flows in a very diiferenjt channel; 
and the roan who sells his feud^al and 
turretedwnansion incurs the certain dis,- 


approbation of his neighbours, is aupr 
posed to have compromised tl^ just 
dignity of his position, and tq^ .Ai>ye 
entailed upon lus relatives a ^ family 
disgrace. • ‘ 

** I'he proprietors of these castellated 
abodes were formerly rever^ced us tlie 
chiefs and elders of the district;, gr^tit 
respect was paid to their opinioli, wbibh^ 
indeed, was considered decisive on^ibiiy 
points of private difference and lo^fil iji- 
terest ; and even now they are treated 
with high distinction, and enjoy a, soVd 
influence, ' 


Under a social system so constituted, 
and when such was the habitual feeling 
of the iulmbitants in relation to each 


other, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that, before the breaking out of the 
actual revolution, *tlie Basques were 
happy^, attached to their proprietors ; 
free fiom those jealbna aniniqsities 
which, in mahy^ cdupf^bs, tfiray'’ class 
against class eie'Vated^ for tiie most part, 
above tbb prafs'^tire' and.-bsmptations bf 
poverty ; pbk|es^g a ' b’eaMy and tem- 
perate climate, a country aiid a dytas^ ^ 
to which they we^pi^sionately attacb||^, 
and institutions which loll thfm notbin| 
to reform and littl^f to desire, they" were • 
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from aU tbe ills that * kings ctin 
eouse or cure/ and were^ and had heati 
ftC dgAB, blessed beyond the ordinary lot 
of mortnls. eastern sage, who vainly 
sought n Virtae nnnttiunahlo by man, and 
the Abyssinian prince, who roamed the 
world in quest of perfect happiness, 
nodght have met rejoicing in the valleys 
oi‘ the Basque, and have indulged, at 
least for a season, in the fond belief that 
they bad found at length the objects of 
their search.” *, 

The oath of the sovereign of Spain f 
as senor of Biscay, is exceSiingly cha- 
racteristic. Lord. Carnarvon gives a 
copy of that tak^ by the celebrated 
Isabella, before she came to the throne 
of Spains 

** I, as princess and lady of the said 
towns, lowlands, and lordship of Biscay, 
^'ith all places adjoining and adhering 
to the same, I bind myself once, twice, 
and thrice, once, twice, and thrice, 
once, twice, and thrice, according to the 
fuevo and custom of Spain, on the hands 
of Gome?. Manriquez, knight, man, and 
noble, who receivejj. this my hoiiuig#; 
and 1 swear to our Lord God, to the 
holy Virgin Mary, and on the sign of 
the cross + , which, corporally, I touch 
with my right hand, and>on the words of 
the Holy Gospels, in whatsoever place 
they may be, to maintain firm, good, 
valid, and binding, now, and for all time 
to come, the said privileges, general and 
special, fuero$, usages, and ^customs, 
fninchist^s and liberties, of the said 
towns and lowlands, of the said county 
and lordship of Biscay, and of all places 
adjoining and adhering to the same.” 

He then describes the manner in 
which liei* consort Ferdinand, in the 
year 1476, swore to the under 

the old oak-tree of Guernica : 

** immediately after the king our lord 
had taken the oath, on the said day, the 
30th of JulVi 1476, the king our lord 
w'ent out of the church ; and under the 
tree of Guernica, which is near the said 
church, his majesty sat on a chair of 
stone, wliich' is under the said tree, co- 
vered with royal pomp of gold brocade : 
nnd the said corrogidor, and the alcaldes 
del fuero, and the prelate of the church, 
and the procuradores, and the (Jf^puties 
emanes, and the knights, and the es- 
c^uires, and the hidalgos before men- 
tioned, spqke out, and said for tbem- 
selves who were present, and for those 
Wbb were absent, that they received him 
as itie .King of Castille tind Leon, and 
the Lord of Biscay.” 

Lord Camarvon continues to bring 
tlown the history of the Biscayan suc- 


cession to the present period ^ tfnd 
then, with a spirit worthy of a!n English 
statesman, exclaims : 

• 

'* Did human laws ever rest upon a 
more Icfgiti mate basis! Were the liber- 
ties of freemen ever ' bequeathed from 
sire to son ’ in such unbroken succession, 
or maintained with such determination 
for so great a length of time'! > Every 
iDcident*in t}ie origin and progress ofthe 
Biscayan constitution that eould miike 
engagement' saered, or give confidence 
and Hfability to transactions between 
public bodies, has combined to giveu 
character of legal and established right 
to the liberties of that nation. 

** Here is prescription, in its most 
venerable shape, fur the lovers of an- 
tiquity ; here is a revolutionary title for 
the friends of the sovereignty of the 
people ; here are privileges, confirmed 
over and over again by the monarch, and 
asserted by the people with unvarying 
energy and success in every age, and 
under every variety of circumstance. In 
whatever light, according to wliatever 
political Lius, men may please to con- 
sider the question, to this conclusion fair 
judging persons must arrive — that, if 
solemn and repeated confirmation, if the 
most remote prescription, can avail to 
make any title indisputably good, the 
privileges of the Biscayans are unassail- 
able in principle, nnd cannot, therefore, 
with the faintest semblance of justice, be 
abolished, or oven modified, without their 
owm consent, expressed by their own 
assemblies.” 

We wisli we could devote more 
space to this admirable discussion on a 
most touching subject, the traditional 
liberties of the Basque ; but we are 
compelled to turn to those chapters in 
which the policy of England tovvai*ds 
these provinces is ha[)pily exposed. 
We have strong feelings on the subject 
of the civil war, and the manner in 
whicli our intervention has been con- 
ducted ; but we cannot express them 
more forcibly than by using the lan- 
guage of Lord Carndrvon : 

** To an Englishman acquainted with 
the real merits of the war, it is u new, a 
hitter, a humiliating sensation, to feel 
that in the fortunes of bis British coun- 
trymen he c^not sympathise— he cannot 
wish for their defeat : in such a cause, 
bow can he hope for their success ! The 
proud distinction between French and 
English victories in later times— between 
the fields of ^^sterlitz and W aterloo — 
lies even less in Ibe comparative spleil*i 
dour of those great aciiievements tbsoin 
the different motives by which thw 
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peUing; powers actii^tecl. Great 

Britaiu fought to rescue. Vrunco to eju 
slave, the world. Little as we have 
been as yet accustomed to the sight, 1 
can but ill endure to see oppression and 
the British name go hand in hand. I 
cannot desire for Ktigland the brightest 
laurels, if they be not pure. If our ex- 
pedition fail, failure will be attended 
with natioDiU disgrace. If, after months 
of humiliation, it succeed, the*triuniph 
of three powerful nations, leagued against 
a land of mountain- patriots, will afford 
little scope for exultation ; and ^ shall 
not envy the feelings of any Englishman 
returning from^tho subjugation of a free 
and gallant people. 

“If, then, the cause for which w'e 
have unsheathed the sword docs not de- 
serve our support, the mode of adr»i- 
nisteriiig our assistance has been equally 
unworthy of a great nation. Had the 
interests of England and of justice — for 
I will never admit that, in the eye of a 
coiniireherisive statesman, those interests 
can be disunited without incun*ing dan- 
ger as well as infamy — had lliose inter- 
ests re(]iiirod, on our part, an active 
intervention in the affairs of Spain, the 
policy of our government was obvious, 
and the country w’ould, undoubtedly, 
have responded to their upi)eul. Jf, on 
the contrary, those interests were iin- 
nllected by the existing struggle in Spain, 
neutrality was the safest, as if. was un- 
questionably the easifest, line to adopt. 
But the government steered a middle, 
and most unhappy, course: they set in 
motion a machine which they did not 
even ])rofess to regulate in its after pro- 
gress ; the^^ commenced operations over 
which they could exorcise no subsequent 
control ; they' coinmilteil the country to 
an important line of policy ; they took 
the first and easiest, but the most cri- 
tical, because the involving step. Then, 
when foresight, skill, and system were 
most re(]uisit(f for the prosperous exe- 
cution of their schemes, they shifted the 
responsibility from their own to other 
hands, and bm'.aine unaccountable for the 
consequences of their ow'n acts : for how 
can a government be considered answer- 
able for the conduct of an army, or the 
success of an expedition, neither con- 
trolled by the eye of the executive, nor 
supported hy the resources of the state 7 
They urged upon others the prosecution 
of an enterprise, from thu upsponsibility 
of which they shrank themselves; they 
resolved upon war, yet abandoned the 
direction of that war ; by sending out, 
or at least stimulating, a British force to 
invade a foreign uoun^, they staked 
the national houour and influence ; tliey 
should have felt those sacred interests 
might be compromised by tbe miscon- 


duct of the men, or the incapacity ofVthe 
ofiicers employed, yet the government 
and the country would bo loft with^t 
remedy. Tlie crown bad •abdicated lUl 
aiitbonty over that portion of its sub» 
jocts, but still the nation might suffer 
by their acts. 

“ Under such an improvident system 
the national honour, the national arms, 
must be exposed to defeat : an English 
oflicer js placed under tbe immediate 
control of i\®‘fureign general, and his 
most strenuous exertions and best-con- 
*sidcred scl^mes may be, ns they have 
been, thwWted by the jealousy, or de- 
feated by tljp folly, of his sii])erior. Are 
these the influences J)y which a liritish 
legion should be aurrounded 7 Is this 
the state to which a British officer should 
be reduced ) is this a position in wdiich 
the king and the country should be 
placed? Should the honour and 
fluenco of Great Britain bo consigned to 
any guardianship but the responsible 
advisors of the crown? J'he national 
honour is dlir dearest possession ; and 
shall that alone be placed out of the pale 
of conslituUonal law' V* 

Ilis lordship next touches on that. * 
most dangerous topic, the “ Durango 
decree” — a deciee which no English- 
man can defend ; though, at the same 
time, lie is forced to admit that Don 
Carlos was placed in a most excusable 
situation when be proclaimed it, and 
that, as*senor of Biscay, the Infante 
was bound to administer the laws of * 
the province, hy which the life of any 
stranger landing on the coast in arms 
w'as forfeited. Lord Carnarvon treats 
the subject with good sense. 

“ 1 am not supporting thb decree of 
Durango ; 1 sincerely wnsh it had never 
been issued. It is severe in jirinciple, 
and has been severe in its opermtiou. 
But, before we load Don Carlos with 
abuse, it may he w'ell to inquire whether 
he possessed the power, even if he had 
the w'i&Ji, to exercise in our favour the 
blessed prerogative of mercy, surrounded 
us he was by partisans galled by our 
interference, and smarting under the 
recent butchery of tlieir friends. 

“ It must not be forgotten, that the 
Christinos originally coniined the bene- 
fits of*the Eliot treaty w'ithin the nar- 
rowest range, and have subsequently 
acted upon it according to the strictest 
and harshest interpretation of w.hich it is 
susceptible. It must be remembered, 
that our pr^segt government had sen I an 
officer to the head-(]uurters of General ^ 
llodil during the period of his greatest 
atrocities, thereby affording ffri iudii'ect 
but powerful sanction to the slaughter of « 
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QvflTjr Pwlist Who f«n into liia liunds; 
kftd, amiVe nil, .it inusf. bd recollected 
tbU fte 61(1 Bised^Hh law proclaiitied 
'wbioit^^^b tlid fiovereig^n cotild 
tiot ldlfd^ femit, against every invader 
Undoubtedly that law,- < more 
Ittmo^ed fn the breach thun in the ob- 
•nvabce/ was, in a great measure, bus- 
iHMnjM by the Eliot treaty ; but public 
iqpinton was sensibly alive in Biscay to 
the very intelligible diiference drawn by 
Don Carlos, when he coiniLunicated the 
benefit of the convention to tbe Christino 
forces and refused it to the Bntish legion. ’ 
I'he Basques, at the period ot^ie signing 
of the convention, submitted to a de- 
parture from their , old enactment, be- 
cause the treaty wav in their opinion 
fair and impartial, and secured tbe same 
advantages to both of tbe contending 
parties; but equally convinced that a 
fereign force was excluded from the 
protection of the cartel by the whole 
tenor and animus of the transaction, they 
were unwilling to sacrifice an iota of their 
ancient law to benefit a boiit of foreign 
invaders, without some reciprocal ad- 
vantage in return for that concession. , 

** It is easy for njen wbo\ave never 
known the miseries of civil war to cen- 
sure the exasperated feelings of the 
Basques; but a people^ , struggling pru 
arts et foots cannot afford to be generous ; 
and a British population, opposing a fo- 
reign enemy on their native soil, and in 
defence of tlieir native rights, would, 1 
suspect, under similar circumstances, 
pursue s similar course. Our officers of 
tbe legion went out to carry desolation 
into the heart of a friendly land, for pur- 
poses of amusement — to acquire a little 
distinctioi. ; and, as we w-ere told by 
our goveniment, to become practicully 
acquainted ‘^with the art of war : wdiile 
they were actuated by motives so light, 
and so little in accordance with a ('brist- 
ian policy, the Bast pies were struggling 
for all that is most dear to the heart of 
man ; and, in tbe deep and stirring emo. 
tions produced by such a contest, were 
indifierent, wdien vantjuished, to the 
boon. of life, und, when victorious, had 
little inclination to stretch a point of 
law or grace in favour of men who, 
themselves possessing an ancient and an 
honoured constitution, left their own 
country to deprive^ others of that in- 
estimable benefit. ^ 

** But if the censure lavished by our 
ministers upon the Durango decree were 
only dictated by honest indignation for 
wtH>hg, why did nets committed by the 
oonatitatioiik] leaders, arid^^anctioned by 
V the CefWtitutional government, and pre- 
cisely parallel in their nature, excite no 
eorreapoadifig ^mpathies ? When a 
* Frenchman, enlisted in the service ef 


Don Carlos, ewas pi|.t to deafo bv the 
queen’s generals, on the grbund tW 
France being at peace With he 

was justly doomed to (Ke by that 'law.i^ 
nations which he had mrri6ged,'iirdt*^'6 
dojubt was cast on the prcpriaty of 
act, not an expression of eenatire «sea|glM 
the lips of our govemnient. "When the 
same act was repeated on a greater scale 
by liOpez Banoa, long^ after 4fae jigfiing 
of the cartel, the same indifference was 
shewn by our ministers. . Jn the summer 
of 1835, S' Pule and some fr^chrnen, 
persoivs of birth and educatioD, who had 
landed in Spain to join the standard of 
Don Carlos, were taken by the Consti- 
tutional authorities ; and, notwithstand- 
ing tbe humane remonstrances ineffectu- 
ally made by some officers of the British 
legion, were deliberately shot by order 
of tbe commandant of Santander, who 
pleaded in his justification the gene- 
ral but positive instructions of his go- 
vernment. His majesty’s ministers can- 
not deny these facts ; and yet they impute 
blame, and in no measuTed language, to 
an unfortunate prince, for doing that 
which the allies whom they support have 
done, and which they must, therefore, 
be supposed to have tacitly sanctioned,” 

In addition to this reasoning, vie 
may add that Don Carlos, so far back 
as June last, when the British maiines 
were expected to lake a part in the 
operations, specially excluded all per- 
sons belonging to the service of the 
king of England from the operation 
of the Durango decree. And it is a 
fact — an undeniable fact — that Ceneiai 
Villa Real, in the battle of the l(3th of 
March, drew off his victorious army 
from tliat part of the field where ,the 
marines were retreating, to prevent his 
master being compromised with the 
English government by their inevitable 
destruction. A great deal of idle 
boasting has taken place with respect 
to 600 marines stopping the rush of 
13,000 Carlists ; but the thing is ridi- 
culous, and the true reason for the 
Carlibt’s moderation in the moment of 
triumph is that v^ich we have as- 
signee!. 

Lord Carnarvon details, in a very 
reasonable manner, the persecutions 
which the Spanish church has met with 
in the progress of the revolution ; and 
the great influence which such repeated 
acts of barbarity must have, in alien- 
ating the minds of the peopk from the 
government wlio connived at Utese 
cruelties, and Cho stripped the motikf 
and nuns of their possessions fer/lhe 
sake of the plunder their convenSs^and 
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}aud$ afibrded. iHe reftites the cir- 
cumstance under which seventy old 
were murdjBied in June 1835, at 
M^id^ in the* noon-day, and within 
gearing of the home-office, where M. 
M^scosq de, • Altamhra, minister of tlie 
iQlerior^' was concealed ; and then re- 
fefs- to ‘Hie massacre of the monks 
ftt Sgfagfissa, Barcelona, and MaUiga. 
He “does ^'not, however,, sufficiently 
c^'{)tain that' the contract made with 
the unlWtUnate survivt)Ts,* when they 
were expelled from their convents by 
Mendizabal in 1836, has been un- 
fulAlled ; and that the allowance of 
ten-pence per day, whicit was pro- 
mised to tliem in lieu of their rich 
lands, has not been paid. Time alone 
will reveal the robbery, both public 
and private, which took place on the 
suppression of these buildings ; and it 
is only when the mistress of a prime- 
minister is seen in the Prado, loaded 
with the stolen diamonds of the Virgin 
de Atocha, that we understand the 
use that the plunder has been applied 
to, and the state necessity which gave 
the project birth. 

From the murder of the friars, tliere 
is a natural transition to the massacres 
of the Carlist prisoners in every part 
of Spain. The killing, in cold blood, 
of O’Donnell and two hundred pri- 
soners in the castle of Barcelona, tlie 
governor and the guard oftering no 
resistance to the bloodhounds, is fresh 
in the recollection of the public. The 
butchery of the Carlist officers taken 
in the Catalonian expedition, in de- 
fiance of the Eliot convention, at Sara- 
gossa, cannot be forgotten ; nor the 
shooting of M. de laHoussaye in Sant- 
ander. Even at this hour the same 
enormities are committed ; and it is 
but a few days since that a number of 
Carlists were put to death in Estra- 
madura : — simply shoty as one of the 
queen’s advocates, we remember, urged 
in defence of that murder. In this 
list, the murder of Cabrera s mother 
must not be overlooked ; and that, 
notwithstanding the mock reprobation 
of the British government to the cabi- 
net of Madrid, the monster Mina, who 
ordered the execution when his sub- 
altern declined to act, was continued 
in the chief command of Catalonia to 
the hour of his death. 

But enough of such an appalling 
paNTt of the subject. TNh march of the 
Spanish liberals has ever been marked 
by blood ; and we shudder at the 
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prpspkt of relaHatidn whjqh 
jbefpre us^ should iheXfurljs^ bq; j§ .g 
epudition to make reprisals# We do 
ooi claim more virtue, huxnmfjr, or 
ferbearaoce, for the Carlist SpooiM) 
than for the tiberal ; but we ^ out 
against the ntadneas of the Britiiih 
vemment, which has allowed iCi 
name to be compromised by the latter, 
and h^s, by taking the guidance of the 
revolution Ih its hands, made itself 
^ accountable for all the crimes com-^ 

' mitted hyks ally. 

We think our readers will cordially 
agree with the concluding passage of 
Lord Carnarvon’s •book, with which 
we close our extracts : 

" But, H all events, the time has" ar- 
rived when every dispassionate man 
must, I think, be convinced that British 
subjects should cease to participate in a 
contest sullied by such atrocities ; and 
that Great Britain should renounce her 
homage to^hat blood-stained giant of 
democracy, whose growth we have in- 
Qpnsiderately fostered m Spain, whose 
tremendous develd)>ement we ere wit- ^ 
nessing, and whose still increasing as- 
cendency may, in its indirect results, bo 
most injiirious^to our interests. But, 
more than all, it is time to close a page 
of British history, which, at once re- 
cording the injustice of our conduct, and 
the reverses of our^arms, may gratify 
the lovfg* uf poetical rotributioQ, but is 
fraught with humiliation to every Eng./ • 
Ushman who remembers with pride the 
fields we won, and the cause for which 
we fought, ill the same country that has 
recently witnessed the progrtasive de- 
cline, if not extinction, of our influence, 
and the tarnished lustre of oar uame/’ 

We can add nothing to the high 
character we have given of this work, 
than to recommend it to every p^son 
who desires to be made acquainted 
with the true state of the Spanish ques* 
tion. The history of ihefueros of the 
Provincias Vascongadas is one of the 
most curious that can be read; and 
Ix)rd Carnarvon deserves great credit ^ 
for having amassed such a quantity of 
valuable records to illustrate that part 
of the question. liT that respect alone 
his book stands unquestionably before 
all competition; and we are certain 
every person who reads it .wjll won- 
der, not at the blindness of the Brit- 
ish government, but at its iniquity 
for having sAictioned .any attach on / 
privileges handed down from father M 
son, and so dear to the people of tli^ 
provinces. • 

3 » 
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An attempt to answer Lord Car* 
nag^on has been made, under the su* 
pervision of J^endizabal, at Madrid, 
oy advice of Lord Palmerston. We 
will not insult the common sense of 
our readers by quoting a line from that 
miserable pamphlet.* It is a paltry 
piece of sophistry, written by a person 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts 
to be able to pervert thera^ and who 
has not scrupled to substitute the 
grossest assertions for the true reading, 
whenever his masters required it. it 
is evidently composed in tliS interest 
of people implicated in Spanish bonds ; 
for it concludes wich the modest pro- 
posal of England 'granting another 
loan to the Spanish government, and 
sending out a body of troops to quell 
thf^ Carlist revolt. The discussion 
of such a project for one hour in the 
house of commons would have an- 
swered all the purposes of the author 
of the pamphlet, for an in^antaneous 
advance of Spanish stock must have 
been the consequence ; bu^, happily^ 
, it was so scouted when first inci- 


dentally intffiduced^ that no men- 
tion of the subject has been formally 
made: and the pamphlet is already 
numbered with the dead. -Numbered 
with the dead assuredly it must have 
be&n, if a reply to it,t which has just 
appeared, does not again lend it a 
temporary interest. The author of the 
reply attaches too much value to the 
Palmerstonijin bantling ; for every per* 
son acquainted with either the diplu< 
macy at /Madrid, or the course of the 
civil wnr, was convinced that it was a 
mere stock-jobbing experiment. 

Our object being to review Lord 
Carnarvon's work, and not to discuss 
the Spanish question generally, we do 
not notice the events which have lately 
occurred in the Basque provinces, or 
the new character that the civil war 
has taken. We need only say, that 
every hour confirms the soundness of 
his lordship's views ; and we look for 
a triumphant reply to the sophistry of 
his opponents in the second edition of 
the work, which is now preparing for 
publication. 


* The Policy of England towards Spain. 

t Answer to the Foreign Policy of England towards Spain. By a Nobleman. 
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TllRliE MISCELLA^CEOUS SOXNUT... 


I\Y SIR rr.ERTON TIRYPGES. 


L— 1505. 


Dri.L UA>our’s product sl<^w, so highly prized 
Ry artificial heart, too often chills ^ 

The faculties, whose fire of fruittiil force 
The bosom animates, and lights the biciiii ! 
Yet is not plodding toil to be despised, ^ • 

If not beyond his boundary he wills 

His arms of impotence. He has his course 
Prescribed — all further effort will be vain. 
But who i» dark, will found a strange conceit 
Upon his darkness; and thus, being* blind 
To his own vacancy, will seem to greet 
Wealth in the shadows of a barren mind. 

The fertile genius sees so far, that he * 

Mystifies over the past and all futurity ! 


11.-1500. 

We arc strange creatures — fickle, restless* blind ; 
Wishing in discontent for what is not ; 

Seeking the future, through the present time 
So precious ; and our being soon will ei^d. 
There is no soundness in the barren.mind! 

As soon as past experience is forgot, 

When most it suits us we forsake the clime, 

And for the ill that sleeps our treasures spend. 
Whence comes our imperfection ? Was it sin 
Of our first parents ? When we would be good 
We cannot ; Virtue, when we strive to win, 

Returns upon us sure the wicked mood : 

Only by fits we pure or great can be — 

Our reigning nature is depravity ! 


III.— 1507. 


There is no perfect joy in state of earth ! 

The charm for ever in possession dies. 

Them comes the sickness, disappointment, spleen ; 
And, as we fiercely hoped, we lonely pine. 

We are condemned to a degraded birth ; « 

As we embrace the golden clouj it flies. « 

Tis vain a splendour is before us seen ! 

'Tis^ain the heavens in all their glory shine ! 

An evil spell is in our being's frame — 

A subtle poison in our spirit’s fire I 
We mount, borne upward on the etherea^ flame. 

But bi^n our wings, and with the blaze expire : 
mingled child of clay and holy light, 

Thow canst enjoy no bliss till hence thou take thy flightf 
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.Il/NE SONNETS. 

IlY &III MORGAN o'nOllIiUTV, BAHT. 


I. 

Tjci<: pleasant month of Jtine with^pleasant smile 
Hegins its 'i^)gress. All the plagues of S|)ring 
(Not worse were those which smote the Kgyptian king 
At jyo.ses’ bidding on the banks of Nile) — 

Hail, ?now, sleet, lightning, ravaging the isle — 

Have had tlieir ample swing, and now are done. 
Another and worse plague will soon be gone — 

The verminous plague that doth the land defile — 

The plague oflocusts. Need 1 say I mean 
The jobbing robbers of the Whiggish crew, — 

A race more gnawing, hungry, and obscene, 

Than AmranVs' son vviUi potent rod updrew ; 

Devouring every thing of fresh or green 
With tooth untired, an(l hunger ever new. 


II. 


Good was the omen on th’ auspicious night * 
When kept was fair Victoria's natal day* — 
L^Midon in gas, and oil, and tallow gay, 

Looked a vast iste of artificial liglit : 

Anchors, and crowns, and roses, beaming bright ; 
Stars, garters, and triangles, shone around ; 
Lions or unicorn, all chained and orowncd, 

^ And other blazonings — yellow, green, red, white - 
Dazzled the air. But, more delighted, we* 

. Welcomed one blazing letter, every where 
Vlaying a double duty. Hail, great V I* 

V! ministerial sad majority — 
r Mark of the unhappy five! With grim despair 

Did Melbourne and his men that symbol see. 

Crown and SceptrOf Greenwich^ Friday, 


M. OT>. 


' Sec Milton ; 

“ As the potent rod 

Of Amrani’s soniii Rgypt’s evil day”-^ 
and so forth. ^ 

* Here the injuijicious will e3;plaim, 
that they have found that figure of Hi- 
bernian rhetoric called a bull. It may 
be so : but I do not think that ever 
countryman of mine made so fine a bull 
as to perform a serenade at eight o’clock in 
^the x^^orning. as was done tM; Kensington 
in honour of the princess. I suppose the 
/>’-8rture of the opera is henpeforward to 
be called nSUins, 


* It is requested/bat those gentlemen 
who, like Mr. Weller, prefer calling V a 
wee, will bo so good as to extend their 
favour by calling “ twe” **vee,** for that 
will balance the rhyme. It certainly is 
what the newspapers would call a strange 
coincidence, find V staring the mi- 
nisters in the face all over London on 
the night of the morning that witness* 
their beautiful majority of 5. We 
think that the princess, howeve** ’ . not 

may live— .and 4ong may tJ- she 

forget the number of ♦Jj'e ® 
on the morning of tbd of Ma 
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